



Plate XV. 



' Dreadful Sufferings of the Primitive Martyrs. 
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I ^ 

Knowledge, in a great measure^ forms flie true dignity and happiness of man: it o 
that by which he holds an honourable rank in the scale of being, and by which he is* 
rendered capable of adding to the felicity of his fellow-cijpntures. E very \t tempt, there¬ 
fore, to pnlarge its boundaries, and finfllitata its acquisition, must be considered as. 
worthy of our attention and regard. The present work is designed to promote thdfee 
valuable arid important ends. , 

( , The plan of conveying knowledge by dictionaries has jieen long,established, and well 
'received in the republic of letters. A dictionary, however, of a religious and ecclesias¬ 
tical nature was still a desideratum in the religions world; for although we have had 
dictionaries which explained Scripture terms, yefaif is evident these could not embrace 
the history of the church since the sawed canon was conclude, nor explain the numerous 
terms which have been used; nor, indeed, point out the various sects and denominatioss' 
whioii have subsisted since that timg. I do not inejin, by those remarks, to depreciate 
the valuable works above referred to: I am sensible of their pAcellences, a’nd I have no 
wish to undervalue them in ariier to exalt my own. This work,, however, is of a different 
nature, as the reader will easily see. if he takes the troublf to compare and examine. 

There may, doubtless, be defects m tins publication which may have Escaped my atten¬ 
tion ; but whoever considers the various lawks that must, have been consulted ; the dis¬ 
criminations that were necessary to be made; the patient investigation required ; and the 
toil of selecting, transcribing, and comjysifg, must be convinced t£at it 1ms been at¬ 
tended with no small difficulty. Thead\antages, however, which my own irnnd derived • 
from the work, and the probability of its being useful to others, greatly encouraged me in 
its prosecution. Besides, to be active 1 ! 1o be useful, to do snmethinir lor the good of man¬ 
kind, t have always considered as the honour of an mlclligfiit being. It is not the 
student wrapt up in metaphysical subtil ties; it, is*tiot the recluse living in perpetual soli¬ 
tude; it is not the miser who is continually amassing wealth, that can be considered as 
the greatest ornaments or the greatest blessings to human society:—it is ftither the 
useful than the sliming talent tlnii is to be coveted. 

Perhaps it may be said, tho work is tinctured too much with my own sentiments, and 
that the theology is too antiquated to please a liberal, philosophising, and refined age. 

In answer to fins, 1 observe, that I could do no other, as an honest man, than communi¬ 
cate what I believe to be the truth. It is a false liberally to acquiesce with every man’B 
opinion, to fall in with every man’s scheme’, to trifle with error, or imagine there is no 
difference between one sentiment and another: yet, notwithstanding this declaration’I 
trust the features of bigotry are not easily discernible in this work; and that, while I 
have endeavoured to carry tlfe torch of Truth in my hand, I have not forgotten to walk 
in the path of Candour. * 

Jt is almost needless here to say, that I have availed myself of all tlie.writingH^of the 
best and ihost eminent authors I could obtain. Whatever has struck me as important 
m ecclesiastical history; whatever good and accurate in definition; whatever just v»*u 
( of the* paSSions of the human mind ; whatev* r terms used in the religious \vorld; and 
whatever instructive and impressive in the systems of divinity and moral philosophy, 

I have endeavoured to incorporate in this work. And in oyder to prevent its being a 
dry detail of terms and of dates, I have given the substance of what has been generally 
advanced on each subject, and occasionally selected some of the most interesting practi¬ 
cal passages from our best and celebrated sermons. I trust, therefore, it will not (^dy b'e 
of use to inform the mind, but impress the heart; and thus promote the real good ol the^ 
reader. The critic, however, may be disposed to be gevere; and if w^ll, perhaps, be easy 
for him to obserfe imperffeetiona. But be this as it may: I can assn rtf him I feel myself 
happy in the idea that die work is a not intended t#servo a party, to encourage bigotry, nor 
BtreligtheiT prejudice* but “ far the service c£ Trlth, by one who would be glad to attend ' 
and grage her triumphs; as her soljjier, if me has had the honour to serve successfully 
under fier banner; or as a captive tied to her chariot wheels, if he half though undesign- 
edly, committed ally offence against ,her. After all, howevur, what a learned Huthor 

Baid of another work I say of this“ If it have merit, it will go down to posterity; j£jf 
•nave none, the sooner it dies and is forgot the better." ‘ 

, CHARLES’ RUCK, 



PREFACE BY TJIE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Tim numerous and extensive editions, of Buck'sTheological Dictionary published both 
m England and in this country since its first appearance, together with the continued and 
increasing demand, sufficiently attest the estimate in which the work js held by the 
Christian public. The judgment, industry, dandour, and impartiality evineqd by the 
Author in the selection and compilation of* tile articles, embracing, as they do, the wide 
field of Theology, didactic and polemic, Ecclesiastical Polity, Church History, Moral a^d„ 
Metaphysical Philosophy, and Biblical Lilerqfure; together with a copious list of refer¬ 
ences to the most valuable authorities in each department, are universally acknowledged. 
So far as the merit of slcrlmir utility can, entitle any hook to favourable acceptance, the 
Dictionary of Mr. Buck presents claims which will npt he contested. As a theological 
and ecclesiastical manual, Embodying a vast amount of useful information in a moderate 
■ eonripnss, and clearly and judiciously airanged, it would not be easy to designate its 
superior. fJ 1 

Vet while* this tribute .pf deserved commendation is readily bestowed, it must still be 
admitted, that the work .hitherto has not been altogether adapted to the circumstances 
of our own country, or the*wants of the present, day. Considered in this view the 
Theological Dictionary labours under manifold defects, which it would be as easy to 
specify ns it is obvious to perceive. As inigld lave been expected, its local hearings, 
and (illusions arc to the state of tilings in Engla. and not in this country. But a work 
of this nature is feci led, which .‘ball he s$ito! ,o the state of religious opinion in the 
Christian community of the United States. Moreover, since the first publication of Mr. 
Buck’s work, great changes have occurred in the religious world; great advances 
have been made in theological ns well as in natural science; a fresh impulse has been 
given to the investigation pf revealed truth; new sects, especially >n our own country, have 
risen up, and with them new controversies, or new forms of old ones; the ever varying 
field of religious discussion, while it has been conffaeted m some of its limits, has boon 
widened*in others; besides which, nearly every department treated in the Theological 
Dictionary has been enriched with new treasures from the writings of modern divines, 
to which 1 he reader will look in vain for any.refercnces in the previous editions. While 
therefore the active spirit of progress and improvement is urging its way in the pro¬ 
vince of Theological inquiry as well as every other, while modern researches are shed¬ 
ding light upon numberless points of Christian and Jewish afttiquities, upon Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal institutions, and Biblical erilicism, it is doubtless desirable that a Theological Dic¬ 
tionary should bo prepared, fitted to meet, in some good degree, the exigences of the pre¬ 
sent period. 

With this view the present edition of Buck has hern urftlcrtaken. In the prosecution 
of the plan* the steady aim has been to increase the amount, of new and valuable 
mat to-, at the, same tune that the accession should not swell the size, nor enhance 
tiie price of the volume. The whole work therefore has undergone a careful’re vision—■ 
«M*Kie few art ides of trivial moment have been expunged to make way for others of more 
consequence—Several have been abridged—Several in whole or in part re-wiitten: But 
the principal feature of the present edition is the addition of a largo mass of new matter 
under the following heads: ^Amss, Accommodation of Scripture, Annihilation, Anti- 
christ,*A\tichristianism, Atonement, Church, Commentary, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalian, OlaSsites, New Independents, Neolooy, Presbyterians, Unitarians, 
besides many others, which will be pointed out to the reader, wherever they occur, by 
the letter B. being annexed to them. Notices of all or nearly all the existing religious 
denominations^!! the United States arc given, accompanied with historical sketches and 
ecclesiastical statistics. In this department of the work the Editor arknowledge's his 
obligations to the very valuable Quarterly Register and Journal of the American Edu¬ 
cation Society, for Feb. 1S30, by meant of which, and’ fror§> other ^sources, he has been 
enabled to l?ring down the records of the various denominations to the commencement 
of the present yea*. " , 

In the earnest hope that thesattempted infprovgments o’f the present edition Jnay be 
d do, be a benefit, and not a bar, to its general reception, it is submitted to the candour 


a. b. 



THEOLOGICAL DICTICfNA 



•A< 

ABBEY ABBOT 

ABBA, a Syriac word of Hebrew origin, s?g- state became poor, for the lands which thesVre- 
nifying Father. It is Snore pnrtirulntly used in gulauf possessed‘jould never revert to tlie lords 
the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopia chureheS, as a who gave them. These places were wholly 
title given to the bishops. The bishops them- nltolisned by Henry VIII. He first appoint*!' 
wive# bestowed the title Abba more eminently or» visitors t<j insjiect into the lives of the monks and 
the bishop of Alexandria, whirl? occasioned the nuns, which were found in some filarcs very dis¬ 
people to give him the title of Jlaba, or P<i)>a; orderly; upon whir)} the ahlxils, perceiving their 
that is, tf rum! father: a title which he hore before dissolution uniwoiduhle, were induced to resign 
the bishop of Rome. It is a Jewish title ot honour their houses tor lie king, whg by that means be- 
given to certain Rabbins called Tanaites: ir is eime invested with the abbey lands: these were 
also used bv some writers of the middle age for (he afterwards granted to diflercnt iiersons, whoso 
■ of a monastery. Saint Mark and Samt — (leseemlants enjoy them at this day : 


at 


ay : they were 
2,H53,000/#iier annum; an ini- 


SLipCriOr 1 m ii miMimii » uuut i»unn min *’aiui j mrai 

Paul use this word in their Greek, Mark xiv.^(i.J then valued , , _ _, _ 

Rom. vni. 15. Gal. vi. (i. because it was then | mouse smn in those days. Though the Htipprcs- 
roinmouly known in the synagogues and the sion of these houses, considered in a religious and 
primitive assemblies of the Christians. • It is jaditical light, was a great benefit to the nation, 
thought bv Selden, Witxius, Doddridge, and yet it must be owned, that at the time they flou- 
ot her-, that Saint Paul alluded to a law among rislied, theV were Hot entirely usi'less. Abln-ys 
the, Jews which forbade servants or slaves to call were then the repositories as well as (lie scimna- 
their master Abba, or Father; and that the ries of learning■ many valuable books mid mt- 
apostle mount to convey the idea that ijnse who tionul records have been preserved in their lilirn- 
Isdieved in Christ were no longer slaves to sin; ries; the only places wherein they could have 
but, being brought into a slate of holy freedom, been safely lodged in those turbulent times. Jn- 
niight consequently address God as their Father, deed the historians of this country arc »liiefly 

, Isdioldeii to the monks for the knowledge they 
I have of former national events. Thus a kind 
j Providence Overruled even the institutions of so 
| perstilum for good. Sec Monasti it v. 


ABBOT, the chief ruler of a monastery or 
abbey. At first they were laymen, and subject to 
the bishop and ordinary pastors. Tlair monas¬ 
teries being remote from cities, ifinl built in the 
furthest solitudes, they hud no^hare in egclesias- 
tiral ulLurH, *I»ur, then 1 being among them several 
Iiersons of learning, they were called out rat 


1~ their 
i burns 


ABBE, the's-unr with Amior, which see. 

Also the name of curious jioJHilar characters m 
France; who are persons who have not yet ob¬ 
tained any precise or fixed settlement in church or 
state, but most heartily wish tor and would accept 
of either, ji^t as it m.iv happen^ In the mean¬ 
while their privileges are many. In college, they 
are the instructors of youth, and in private fumi- 
ilc,s the tutors of young gentlemen. 

ABBESS, ihe superior of an ablx-y or convent 
of nuns. The abU-.sS has the same lights and 

■ciuthoritv utcr her nuns that the abbot-, regular j deserts bv the bishops, and fixed iu the sulmrli 
have over their monks. TIip sex, uideedpdoes j of the cities; and at length in the cities theni- 
not allow her to perform the sjiiritu.il functions 1 selves. From that time tlu-jj degenerated, and, 
annexed to the priesthood, wherewith the abliot is j learning to be uqjbitious, asjiired to be yah-fiend- 
usually invested; hut tlu're are instances of some cut of the bishops, winch occasioned some severe 
alfliesses who have a right, or rather a privilege, laws to hr, made against them. At length, how¬ 
to commission a priest to act tor them. They ever, the abbots earned their point, and obtained 
have eVe.n a Wild of episcopal jurisdiction, as well the title, of lord, with other badges of tlu*cpisco- 
iib some abbots who are exempted from the visi- pate, particularly the ntitre. Hence arose now* 
tation of their diixg-san. distinct infix anion** them. "Those were termed 

ABBEY, it monastery,.govftned by a superior | miked abbots who were privileged to wear the 
uiidgr the title- of % hi sit or AMr-ss. Monasteries j initV and exercise, episco|>al authority within 
were at first, nothing lUore thsn%eligious houses pi the* rrsj.-etive preeineis, I icing exempted fronx 
whither jjierwons retired from the bust!# of the I the jurisdiction of the bishop. Others were called 
world fji s|»eii(l their tunc in solitude and devotion; j cron in red ahliots, from theii* bearing the croner, 
nut they soon degen*rated liorn their original in- or pastoral apalK. (^hers were styled arulhenical 
stitution, and procured large jirivilcgcs, cxemp- or universal abbots, in imitation of the patriarch' 1 
,tions, and riches. They prevailed greatly in of Constantinople*-, ‘while others were teftnt«i% 
Brituiiw before the Reformation, particularly in cardinal allots from their sutieriotity over all 
England: and asjthey increased in riches, so the other abbots., A 1 present, fit the Roman Catho- 
»5 


ABSOLUTION, 

ifc> countries,' the chief distinctions are those of re- 
- gular And commendatory. The former take the 
vow and wear the habit of their order; whereas 
f the frittef- are seculars, though fhey are obliged 
ly their bulls to take orders when of proper age. 

ABELI^NS, or Abri.onians, a sect which 
arose in the dioeeqeof Hippo*in Africa, and is 
• supposed to have heron iruthe reign of Areadius, 
and" ended in that of Theodosius. Indeed,*it was 
^not calcMated for tieing of any long continuance. 
They regulated piarringo after the example of 
Abel, who, they pretended, was rnarrinjl, but 
n lived in a state of continence; they thcrcloreial- 
lovrcd each man to marry one woman, but on- 
’ ’oined them to live in the same -state. To ke«*p 
t up the sect, when a man apd woman entered int^ 
this society, tipsy adopted a boy afol u gn I, who 
vyere to inhWit their goods, and to marry upon 
the same terms of not having children, ^>ut of 
adopting two of difierrnt sexes. •' •* 

A BEST A, the name of one of the sacred 
-bqpks of the Persian Magi, which they ascribe to 
their great founder, Zoroaster. The Abestaisn 
commentary oif two others of their religious books 
called Ztfnd and JHazcnd; thft three together in¬ 
cluding the whole system of the Imiicnlre, or wor¬ 
shippers of fire. _ • 

ABILITY. See Inability. 

ABLUTION, a ceremony in use among the 
ancients, and still practised in several parts of the 
world. It consisted i% washing the body, which 
• was always done before sacrificing, or even en¬ 
tering their houses. 'Ablutions appear to be as 
old’"as any ceremonies, ami external worship 
itself. Moses enjoined them, the heathens adopt¬ 
ed them, and Mahomet and *his followers have 
continued them. The Egyptians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Jews, all laid them. The 
ancient CHristiuns had their ablutions before 
communion, which the Romish church still retain 
before their mass, and sometimes alter. The 

solemn washings 
also have their ablu¬ 
tions, their Ghast, their Wodou, Aman, &c. 

ABSOLUTION signifies aeqiritlul. It is 
taken also for that act whereby the priest declares 
the t sins of such as. are penitent remitted. The 
Romnnists hold absolution a part of the sacra¬ 
ment of penance; and the council of Trent and 
that of Florend* declare the form or essence of 
the sacrament .to lie in the wools of absolution, 
“ 1 absolve thee of thy sins.” According to this, 
n ojw ief can receive absolution without the privity, 
consent, and.declaration of the priest; except, 
therefore, the priest lie willing, God himself can¬ 
not pardon any man. This is a doctrine as blas¬ 
phemous as it is ridiculous. TJie chief passage 
on which they ground their power of absolution 
i# that in John fx. 23: Whosesoever sins ye re¬ 
mit, thev are remitted unto them, and whosesoever 
sins ye»retain, they are retained.” But this is 
*iot to the purpose; aincethis was a sjieeial com- 
"mission* to the aflostljs thcmaalves, a nit the first 

{ ireachers of tlie Gospel, and most probably jtv 
erred to the power he gave them of discerning 
* Marita. By virtue of this power, Peter strecit 
Ananias and Sapphire dead, and Paul struck 
Elymas blind. But^aupposing the passage in 
question to apply to the successors of 4 I 10 apostles, 
and to ministers in general, it can only import 
cdiat^their office is to preach‘pardon to the peni¬ 
tent assuring those who lielieve thig tiieir sins 
6 s * 


i«t line wit u inaoi, aim nunn hi 

Syrians, Copts, &r. have their 
on Good Friday: the Turks als< 


l ' ‘ ABYSS ' 

are forgiven through the merits of Jesus Christ; 
and that those wno remain in unbelief are in a 
sfote of condemnation. Any idea of authority 
given to fallible, uninspired men, to absolve sin- 
ners, different from this, is unscriptural; nor can 
I see much utility in the terms ministerial or de¬ 
clarative atisoiurion, as adopted by some divines, 

1 since absolution is wholly the prerogative of God; 
■and the terms atiovemonUoned may, to say the 
least, bare no good influence on the minds of the 
ignorant and superstitious. 

ABSTEM1I, a liaise given tosueh persons as 
cotild not partake of the cup of the eucharist, on 
account of their natural aversion to wine. 

ABSTINENCE, in a general .Sense, is the 
act of refraining from something which wc havp 
aproponsion to or find pk -mure in. It is more 
particularly used for fasting or forlicaring from 
necessary food. Among the Jews, various kinds 
of abstinence were, ordainad by their law. Among 
the primitive Christians, some denied themselves 
the use' of such meats os were prohibited by thut 
low; fillers looked u|kiu this abstinence ewith 
contempt; as to*which Paul gives his opinion, 
Romans xiv. 1 , 3. The council of Jerusalem, 
which was licit! by *tlv- apostles, enjoined the 
Christian converts to abstain from meats strangled,, 
from Mood, from fornication, and from idolatry. 
Acts . Ujwn this jmssage Dr. Doddridge ob¬ 
serve-, ‘‘that though neithcl*things sacrificed to 
Jrlok nor the flesh of strangled animals, nor 
blood, have or can have any moral evil in them, 
whicii should make the eating of them absolutely 
nnd universally unlawful; yet they were forbid¬ 
den to the Gentile converts, lo-cause the Jews had 
sueli an aversion to them, that tliev could not 
converse freely with any wln> used them. 1 his 
is plainly the reason which James assigns in the 
very next words, the 21 st verse, nnd it is abund¬ 
antly sufficient. This reason is now ceased, nnd 
yie obligation to abstain from eating these things 
ceases with it. But were we in like circumstan¬ 
ces again, Christian charity woulfl surely require 
us to lay ourselves under the same restraint.”— 
The spiritual monarchy of the western world 
introduced another sort of abstinence, which 
may tie called ritual , and consists in abstaining 
from particular meats at certain tinges and sea¬ 
sons, the rules oY which are called rogations. If 
I mistake not, the impropriety of this Kind of ab¬ 
stinence is clearly pointed out in 1 Tim. iv. 3.— 
In England, abstinence from flesh has been en¬ 
joined by statute, even since the Reformation; 
particularly on Fridays and Saturdays onjvigils, 
nnd on all days commonly catted fisli days. The 
like injunctions were renewed undetqueen Eliza- 
lieth; hut nt the same time it was declared, that 
this was done not out of motives of religion, as 
if there wore any difference in meats, but in lSt- 
vour of the consumption of fish, mid to multiply 
the number of fishermen and mariners, as well as 
to spare the stock of sheep. &ec Fasting 

ABYSS, from the Greek • jSuo-«-of, composed 
of « priv. and lop. for JuSif, signifies pro¬ 

perly without a bottom. In th# English version 
qf the Seripturee»it is reidered by thS deep,*the 
great dtyp, and the bottomless jrit. Though 
primarily used in reference to a vast afri- unfa- 
Ufbmed mass of waters, it i^also applied to pro¬ 
found depths, cavities, and recesses in general, 
whether in the earth or in the sea. As the 
tombs and cemeteries in the East consulted o]f 



' ABYSSINIAN CHURCH J 

specious subterranean vaults of gloomy caverns, 
round die sides of which wen cells to reoeive the 
deed bodies, the term wee employed to denote the 
grave, or the common receptacle of the dead, 

Rom. z. 7. In the symbolical' language of the 
book of Revelation, its import i% somewhat 'dif¬ 
ferent. In ch. ix. 1—3, at the sounding of the 
fifth trumpet, “ a star fell from heaven unto the 
earth; ana to him was given the key of the bot¬ 
tomless pit, (literally, of the wtl qf itCe abyss,) 
and he opened the bottomless pit; and there 
arose a smoke out of the pit, os the smoke of a 
great furnace,—and there came out of the sifloke 
locusts upon the earth.” ten this passage 7m 
•Eminent expositor of prophecy observes, “The 
. poetic machinery of this vision is taken from the 
sacred oracular caves of the ancient Panins, ^ 
which were often thought to communicate with 
the sea or the great abyss, and which weft es¬ 
pecially valued when (uke that at Delphi)-they 
emitted an intoxicating vapour; it is used, there¬ 
fore, with singular propriety in foretelling the rise 
of*. religious imposture.” This symboL accord¬ 
ingly is interpreted by the best expositors, of the 
rise of the Mahometan delusion in the com¬ 
mencement of the 7th century, and as having a 
special allusion to Mahomet's retiring to the cave 
of Hera for the purpose of fabricating his im¬ 
posture. Although the phrase bottomless pit is 
m popular usage employed as of the same import 
with nell, yet thero w no place in the Scripl^Jes 
where it can lie' clearly shown to be synonymous 
with the places of future torment of the wicked. 

Faber 1 ! Sacred Calendar of Prophecy; liaubuz oil 
the Revelation; Schleugner's Or. Lexicon. —B. 

ABYSSINIAN CHURCH, that which is 
established in the empire of Abyssiifia. They 
are a branch of the Copts, with whom they agree 
in admitting only one nature in Jesus Christ, and 
rejecting the council of Chalcedon; 'whence they 
aro also called Monophysites and Eutychinns, 
which sec. The Abyssinian church is governed by 
a bishop, started Abuna. They have canons also, 
and monks. The emperar has a kind of supre¬ 
macy in ecclesiastical matters. The Abyssinians 
have at divers times expressed an inclination to 
be reconciled to the see of Rome; but rather 
from interested views than any other motive. 

They paactice circumcision dh females as well as 
males. They cat no meats prohibited by the law 
of Moses. They observe both Saturday and 
Sunday sabbaths. Women are obliged to the 
legal purifications. Brothers many their brother’s 
wwesWkc. the other hand, they celebrate 
the Epiphany with peculiar festivity; have four 
Lents; pray for the dead; and invoke angels, 
vintages m painting they venerate; but abhor all 
those in relievo, except the cross. They admit 
* the apocryphal books and the canons of the ajios- 
tles, as well as the apostolical constitutions, for 
genuine. They allow of divorce, which is easily 
granted among them, and by the civil judge; nor 
do their civy laws prohibit polygamy.—They 

have, at least as m^ny iMiracles and legends of . , 

( saints as the Romish church. They hold that! phecy is said to be fulfilled properly when a thing 
the soul of man iswiot created; because, say they, iforetold comes to pass; and by way of accommo- 
God finished all his works on the sixth r day. f dation, when an event happens to any place c* 


ACCOMMODATION 
feqred, however, that them b little tons w 
name of Christianity among them. Bhould4» 
reader be desirous to know mom of this sect, be 
may consult Father Lobo's Voyage to' jbwsiniat 
Brucds Travels; Ludolpk’s History qf 
pia ; and Diet, of Arts and Sciences, snti" 
ACADEMICS, a denomination givfn to the 
cultivators of a speqjes otefhiloeoplry originally 

derived from Socrates, and _— t - 

tiated and enforced by Plato. The contradictory 
systems which had been successively urged upo# 
the world, were become so numerous, tank «ona 
% view of the variety and uncertainty of human 
opinions, many were led to believe that truth lay* 
[beyond the reach of our comprehonsion. Tl£ 
consequence of this conclusion was absolute scep¬ 
ticism : hence the existence of God, the immor¬ 
tality of the bouI, the preferableness of virtue to 
vice, swore all held as uncertain. This sect, with 
thqpof the Epicureans, were the two chief that 
were in vogue fit the time of Christ’s appearance, 
and were embraced and supported by persons of 
high rank and wealth. A consideration oPthe 
principles of these two sects [pee Epicureans] 
will lead us to form an idea of the deplorable state 
of the world at the time of Christ’s birth; and the 
necessity th*e was of some divine teacher to con¬ 
vey to the mind true and certain principles of re¬ 
ligion and wisdom. Jesus Christy therefore, is 
with great propriety called the Day Spring from 
on high, the Sun of Righteousness, that arose up¬ 
on a benighted world toraispcl the clouds of igno- , 
ranee ana error, and discover to lost man thfe 
path of happiness and heaven. But, as we do 
not mean to enlarge much upon these and some 
other sects, which belong rather to philoso¬ 
phy than theology, we shall refer the reader to 
Budams’s Introduction to the History qf Philoso¬ 
phy; Stanley’s Lives; Bruckct'f History qf 
Philosophy; or (which is more modem) Err 
field’s Abridgment. 

ACCLAMATIONS, ecclesiastical, were 
shouts of joy wliich the people expressed by way 
of approbation of their preachers. It hardly 
seems credible to us that practices of this kind 
should ever have found their way into the church 
where all ought to be reverence and solemnity. 
Yet so it was in the fourth century. The people 
were not only permitted, but sometimes even ex¬ 
horted, by the jpre 
lents by clapping 
of praise. The 

were, “Orthodox,” “Third apostle,” ^c. These 
acclamations being carried to excess, sad often 
misplaced, were frequently prohibited by the an¬ 
cient doctors, and at length abrogated. Even as 
late, however, as the sevAitcenth and eighteenth 
centuries, w§ find practices that were not veiy 
decorous; such as lou^ humming, frequentaroan- 
ing, strange gestures of the way, &c. See ar¬ 
ticles Dancers, Shakers. g 

ACCOMMODATION of SCRIPTUR?> 
is thf application of it not io its literal meafitag, 
but to something analogous to it. Thus a pto- 


TJius we see that the doctrines ana ritual of this- 

iwt form a strange compound of Judaisto and 
Christianity, ignorance and superstition. Some, 
indeed, have been at a loss to know whether 
they aro most Christiana or Jewsi it is to be 
7. 


people similar to what^ell out some tune before 
to another. Thus the' words of Isaiah, spoken to 
those St hie Own time, are said to m fulfilled io 
those who lived in our Saviour’s, "ye 
elites, well did Esaias prophesy, ” Ac. t 



ACOLYTHI 
St. Paul afterwards accommodates to the 
Jews of his time. Isa. xxix. 14. Matt. xv. 8. 
Acts xiii. 41. Great care, however, should be 
token fyy preachers who are fond- of accommo- 
oatiagjcxts, that they first clearly state the literal 
rtnse ofOiiPpassage. 

ACCOM^forfAJION SYSTEM, a name 
0 ven to a peculiar mMe of scriptural interpreta¬ 
tion, adopted during the last century by Sender 
and other *Gennan divines, which teaches, that 
itSany things, uttered by our Saviour and *his 
Apostles, in the cohrsc of their instructions, are 
not to be understood as expressing the actual 
feulity and verity of things, or conveying true 
doctrines , but as merely udnpted in acrommoda ■»' 
tion to the popular belief, ;^n<l the deep-rooted- 
prejudice of the Jews. For instancef when our 
Saviour speaks of persons being possessed with 
evil spirits, wo are not areording to this theory, 
to imagine there was really any shell tliingifjis 
demoniacal possession, or that (Christ intended 
to.t^ch that doctrine; but as the notion had been 
long prevalent among the Jews that men under the 
influence of certain bodily disposes were possessed 
by the devil, he accommodated• himself in his 
language to their weakness and simplicity, “ that 
he might win the more." And so file Apostles. 
See this dangerous dSetrine ably canvassed and 
refuted in Storr's Essay on the Historical Sense, 
translated by Gibbs, or the original treatise in his 
Opuscida. —B. a 

ACCURSED, sometning that lies under a 
curse or sentence of excommunication. In the 
Jewish idiom, accursed and crucified were 
synonymous: among them, every one was ac¬ 
counted accursed who died one a tree. T 
servos perhaps to explain the difficult passage i; 
Rom. ix. 2, where the ajxistlo wishes himself ac¬ 
cursed after life manner of Christ; i. e. crucified, 
if happily he might by sueh a death save his 
countrymen. The preposition x*o here made 
use ol, is.used in the same sense, 2 Tim. i. 3, 
when it obviously signifies after the manner of. 

ACEPHAL1, i. e. headless; from the priva¬ 
tive «, and xi$a\i, head ; such bishops Vrcre ex¬ 
empt from the discipline and jurisdiction of their 
ordinary bishop or patriarch. It was also the 
denomination of certain sects; 1. of those who, 
in the affair of the council of Ephesus, refused to 
follow either St. Cyril or John of Antioch; 2. of 
certain heretics in the fifth centniy, who, at first, 
followed Prior Motigifs, hut afterwards abandoned 
him upon his subscribing to the council of Chulco- 
don, I Iffy themsc|ves adhering to the Eutychian 
heresy: and, 3. of the followers of Scverus of An¬ 
tioch, and of a|l, in gcqpral, who held out against 
the council of Chulcedon. r 

ACOEMfiTJE, or Acoemeti, an order of 
monks at Constantinople -in the fifth century, 
whom the writers of that and the following ages 
Called Asai^tr.i, that is, Watchers, because they 
performed divine service day and night without 
in«% 5 niidsioi». Thef' divided themselves* into 
three classes, who alternately succeeded one an- 


l ACT OP FAITH 
ance; but their functions were different freon 
those of their first institution. Their business 
wai to light the tapers, carry the candlesticks and 
the incense pot, and prepare the wine and water. 
At Rome there Were three kinds: 1. those who 
waited on the pope • 2. those who served in the 
churches; 3, and others, who together with the 
deacons, officiated in other parts of the city. 

. ACT OF FAITH (Auto da Fe,) in the Ro¬ 
mish chuVck, is a solemn day held by the Inquisi¬ 
tion for the punishment of heretics, and the abso¬ 
lution of the innocent accused. They usually 
eontfive the Auto to fall on some great festival, 
thnl the execution may pass with the more awe ; 
and itjs always on a Sunday. The Jtuto da F&- 
rna v lx> called the last act of the inquisitorial tra* . 
gedy: it is a kind of gaol delivery, appointed as 
often as a competent, number of prisoners in 
the requisition are convicted of heresy, either by 
their own voluntary or extuWed confession, or on 
the evidence of certain witnesses. The process 
is this :—In the morning they are brought into a 
groat ha^ where they have certain habits put fin, 
which they are to Wear in the procession, and by 
which they know Jlieir doom. The procession 
isleTT up by Dominican friars, after which come the 
penitents, being all in black coats without sleeves, 
and ha- • footed, with a wax candle in their hands. 
These re followed by the penitents who have 
narrow .y escaped being burnt, who o\er their 
bli|ek v-onts hn\e flames painted, with their points 
turned downwards. Next come the negative and 
relapsed, who are to be burnt, having flames on 
their habits pointing upwards. A tier these come 
such as profess doctrines contrary to the faith of 
Rome, who besides flames pointing upwards, 
have their 'picture [minted on their breasts, with 
dogs, serpents, and devils, all O|>cn-mouthed, 
almut it. Ejich prisoner is attended by a fami¬ 
liar of the Inquisition; and those to lie burnt 
hnvp also a Jesuit on each hand, who arc continu¬ 
ally preaching to them to abjure. After the 
prisoners, comes a troop of familiars oh horseback; 
and after them the Inquisitors, and other officers 
of the court, on mules: last of all the inquisitor- 
general on a white horse, led by two men with 
black hats und green hatbands. A scaffold is 
erected big enough for two or three thousand 
jicople; at one end of wliich are the prisoners, at 
the other the Inquisitors. After a sermon made 
tip of encomiums on the Inquisition, and invec¬ 
tives against heretics, a priest ascends a desk near 
the scaffold, atul having taken the abjuration of 
the penitents, recites the final sentence ftf those 
who arc to be put to death, ami delivers them 
to the secular arm, earnestly beseeching at the 
some time the secular power not to touch their-f 
blood , or put their lives in danger’ll The 
prisoners, being thus in the hands of the civil 
magistrate, arc presently loaded with chains, and 
carried first to the secular gaol, and from thence, 
in an hour or two, brought before the civil judge; 
who, after asking in what religion^they intend to 


, _ _JP_,_ _J die, pronounces sentenffe, og such as declare they 

other, so that they kept up a perpetual course off die in the communion of the chufch of Rome k 
worship- This practice they founded upon thaw that they shall be fi*t strangled, and then burnt 

:__ <( rx__ __t.l_ a . _*;_it a mi aw I . ^i _ a . • _ *xl_A 4 *al_ iL.x 


;e—" Pray Without ceasing,” 1 Thcss. v. 17. 
OLYTHI, or Acwi.uthi, from Mo\ou$ir,a 


passAgi 

follower, young people who, in the primitive 
imes, aspired to the ministry, ana for that pur- 
raowcoiftinually attended the bishop. In the 
ftunuh chatty Acolythi were of longer fontinu- 


to ashes: orjsiuch as die in any ether faith, that 
they be burnt alive. Both are immediately tp- 
ried A the Ribera, the place of execution, where 
there are as many stakes set up as there are 
prisoners to be burnt, with a quantity of dry furze 
about them. The stakes of the professed, that is 
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such as persist in the heresy, are about four 
yards high, htfving a small board towards the top 
for the prisoner to lie seated on. The negative 
and relapsed being first strangled and burnt, the 
rofessed mount their stakes by a ladder, andtho 
esuits, after several repeated exportations*to be 
reconciled to the church, part with them; telling 
them that they leave them to the devil, who is 
standing at their elliow, to receive their souls, and 
carry them with him to the flames of hell., On this 
a great shout is raised; And the cry is, "Let the 
dogs bea rds be made !” which is done by thrusting 
flaming furzes fastened to longjwles against thdir 
faces, till tlyiir faces are burnt to a cool, which is 
accompanied with the loudest acclamations ofJoy. 
At last, fire is set to the furze at the bottom ofRio 
stake, over which the professed are chained so 
high, that the top of the Home seldom reaches 
higher than the seat they sit on; so that they ra¬ 
ther seem roasted than burnt. T here cannot bo a 
more lamentable spectacle: the sufferers continu¬ 
ally # cry out while they are able, “ Pity for the 
love of Clod !” Yet it is beheld by all selfcs and 
ages witli transports of joy ahd satisfaction.— 
O merciful God! is this the bdfiign, humane re¬ 
ligion thou hast given to men ? Surely not. If 
"Such were the genius of Christianity, then it 
would lie no honour to be a Christian. Let us, 
however, rejoice that the time is coming when 
the demon of Persecution shall be banished ouf 
this our world, and the true spirit of bencvolAcc 
and candour pervade the universt*; when none 
shall hurt or destroy, but the earth be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord, ns the waters cover 
the sea! See Incum.si cion. 

ACTION FOR THE PULPIT. See De¬ 
clamation. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, the fifth and 
last of the historical lawks of the New Testament, 
containing a great part of the lives and transactions 
of Peter and Paul, and of the history of the inl'unP 
church for tin* space °f twenty-nine or thirty 
years from the ascension of ojjr Lord to the time 
of Puul’s arrival at Rome after his apjical to Cie- 
sar, A. 1). (if). That Luke was the uuthor of the 
Acts of the Apostles is evident both from the in¬ 
troduction, and from the unanimous testimonies 
of the oarlyt Christians. This took, as well as 
the Gospel •bearing his name, is inscribed to 
Thcoplnlus, and in the very first verse of the 
Acts there is a reference made to his Gob|h* 1, 
which he calls the funner treatise. From the 
frequent use of the first [>erson plural it is clear 
that h<^W» present at most of the transactions 
he relates. The design of the author does not 
appear to ha'rt* been to give a complete ecclesias¬ 
tical history of the Christian church during the 
period embraced in the work; for he has almost 
wholly omitted what passed among the Jews af¬ 
ter the conversion of Paul, knd is totally silent 
concerning the spread of Christianity in the East 
and in Egypt, as well os the foundation of the 
churCh of Christ a* Rome, as also concerning the 
labours and sufferings of ftioat of the other Apos¬ 
tles .besides Peter and^Paul; lyit to relate the 
most prominent events connected with the esta¬ 
blishments of Christianity, and such as ^nay be 
considered to have had the most important bear* 
ings upon its subsequent prosperity; Among 
which may be reckoned the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, the persecutio'ns 
and dispersions of the early disciples, the conver- 
9 f B 
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■ion of Paul, the admission of the Gentiles into 
the church, the council of Jerusalem, and the 
planting of Christian Churches in thi principal 
provinces of the Roman empire. Thyjiahay^s 
written with 9 . tolerably strict atteption.to rnrof* 
nological order, though the imlhor has. not affixed 
a date to any one of. the iffts recorded by him.* 
But as political events, the dates of which are 
known, are frequently introduced or Alluded to 
in connexion with the ecclesiastical narrative* 
the chronology of the whole book is for the most 
part capable of being pretty definitely settled. . 
The style of the Acts, which was written in 
Gfcreek, is perspicuous and noble. Though tine-’ 
tured with Hebraism^ it is in general much purer 
Mian that offnost other books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, particularly in the speeches delivered by 
Paul.* The book forms one of the most import¬ 
ant parts of sonlfed history; for without it neither 
the Gospels no/ Epistles could have Ih'cii so 
dearly understood; and by the correspondence jf* 
incidental circumstances mentioned in this history 
and in the Epistles, of such a nature us to show 
that neither tin* orit 1 nor the other could have been 
/urged, un irrefragable evidence of the truth of 
Christianity i#aflurdrd. Among the most im- 
l>ortant works expository 0 / illustrative of tho 
Arts of the Apostles are CradocL's Apostolical 
History ; Henson's First Planting of ('hrislian- 
ity; Paiey's llune Puulifitc ; Jfcim ich’s Acta 
Apostolov um; Hoddens' Kccjesia Apostulira. —B. 

There have liven several acts of the apostles, 
such as the acts of Abdias, of Peter, of Paul, St. 
John the Evangelist, St. Andrew, St. Thomas, 
St. ^hilip, and St.dVlatt hias; but they have been 
all proved to be spurious. 

ACTS ».)F PI LATE, a relation sent by Pi¬ 
late to the Emperor Tiberius, eoueefliing Jesus 
Christ, his death, resurrection, ascension, and 
tile crimes of which lie was convicted Udbro him. 

It was a custom among the Romans, that the 
proconsuls and governors of provinces should 
draw up acts or memoirs of what happened in 
the course nfencir government, and send them to 
the einperor and senate. The genuine acts of 
Pilate were sent by him to Tiberius, \\ ho Re¬ 
ported them to the senate; but they were rejected 
by that assembly, liecause not immediately ad¬ 
dressed to them; ns is testified by*Tertulliun, in 
his Apol. cap. 5, and 20, 21. The heretics 
forged acts in imitation of thtfri; but lioth tho 
genuine and the spurious are now lost. 1 

ADAMITES, a sect that sprang up in tho 
second century. F.piphanius tells us that they 
were called Adamites from t^eir pretending to 
be re-established in the state of innocence, such 
as Adam was ar the moment of his creation, 
whence they ought to imitate him iy going naked.' 
They detested marriage; maintaining tliaLJhe 
conjugal union would never have tukei#place 
upon earth, had sin been unknown. This obw* 
scure and .ridiculous sect did tuft last loi%e* It ’ 
was, however, revived with Additional absurdities 
in t« twelfth century. About the beginning of 
the ■teenth century, these errors spreud in Ger- a 
many and Bohemia: it found also some partisans 
in Poland, Holland, aiul Eatglaml. They as¬ 
sembled in Uy? night; and, it is said, one «T the 
fundamental maxims of their society was con- . 
tained in the following verso: • 1 

Jura, perjiua, secreturn prodere noli. . 

Swear, forswear, and revealmot the secret. 
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ADIAPHORISTS, a name given in the six¬ 
teenth century to the moderate Lutherans who 
gJ^ertifl to'the sentiments of Melancthon; and 
those who subscribed the Interim 
ot Charles V. r [See Interim.] The word is of 
Greek origin ( ac£«a$ ^c,) and signifies indiffer¬ 
ence or lukewarmness* 

ADMIRATION is that passion of the mind 
yhich is excited by the discovery of any great* 
excellence, in :m object. It has by some writers 
been used us synonymous with surprise and 
•w jmder; but it is evident they are not the same. 
Surprise refers to something unexpected; wonder, 
to something great or strange; but admiration in. 1 
dudes the idea of high estec*n or respect. Thus; 
wo say we admire a man’s excellences; but we 
do not say that we are surprised at them. We 
wonder at an extraordinary object or event, but 
we do not always admire it. •' e . 

ADMONITION denotes a hint or advice 
glfcn to another, whereby we reprove him for his 
fault, or remind him of his duty. Admonition 
was a part of the discipline muc|i used in the an¬ 
cient church; it was tne first art or step towards 
the punishment or expulsion <Jf delinquents. In 
case of private offences, it was prrorined accord¬ 
ing to evangelical rule, privately.; in case of pub¬ 
lic, offence, openly before the church. If either 
uf these sufficed for the recovery of the fallen 
person, all further proceedings, in a way of cen- 
« sure, ceased; if they did not, recourse was had to 
excommunication.—Tit. iii. 10. 1 Thess. v. 14. 

Eph. vi. d. 

A DON A I, Hebrew ’JHX, a title of the Su¬ 
preme Being in the Scriptures, rendered in En¬ 
glish by the word fjord. The original comes 
From Aden,'ii base, pillar, or supporter; and it is 
not a little remarkable that the etymology of our 
vernacular Lord. is precisely similar, it being a 
contraction of the old Saxon Inford, or hlafford, 
from larf to supprt or sustain, the same, root 
, from which also comes the English word loaf. 
The Hebrew Jkiiovam is likewise translated 
Lord in our Bibles, and this is kitown by its 
being printed in capital letters, whereas in the 
othi reuse the common small character is employ¬ 
ed. The Jews, from excessive reverence, never 
pronounce the name Jehovah when they meet' 
with it in reading the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
invariably substitute Adoiuii, which has the same 
vowel points. But there is no law forbidding the 
enunciation of the name Jehovah; nor does it 
appear to have beam scrupled by the ancient 
Jews.—B. 

ADON1STS, a patty among divines and 
critics, vsfio maintain that the \lebrew points or¬ 
dinarily annexed to the consonants of the word 
JehoViih are nut the natural pints belonging to 
that iVjrd, nor express the true pronunciation 
of it; Put are the vowel pints belonging to the 
^Iko^ds Adoiuii and Klokim , applied to the con- 
somffife of the ineffqblo name Jehovah, to warn 
the readers, that instead of the word Jehovah, 
which the Jews were forbid to pronounceiknd 
•the true pronunciation of which had heenllong 
unknown to them, they are always to read Ado- 
no t. They are ojfftosed to Jehovists, of whom 
the fftincipal are Drusius,. Capias, Buxtorf, 
Ailing, and Reland. - 

ADOPTION, an act whereby any prson re¬ 
ceives another into his family, owmj him for his 
•on, and a^pints turn his heir. *2. Spiritual 
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adoption is an act of God’s free grace, whereby 
we <xre received into the number,“and have a 
right to all the privileges of the sons of God. 3. 
Glorious, is that in which the saints, being raised 
from' the dead, ajre at the last day solemnly owned 
to be the children of God, and enter into the lull 
possession of that inheritance provided for them. 
Rom. viii. 19, 23. Adoption is a word taken 
from the -ciyil law, and was much in use among 
the Romans in the Apostles’ time; when it was a 
custom for persona who had no children of their 
ownj and were possessed of an estate, to prevent 
its'being divided or descending to strarfgcrs, to 
make choico of such as were agreeable to them, 
and beloved by them, whom they toefc into this 
plftical relation of children; obliging them to 
take their name upn them, and to pay respect 
totffem as though they were their natural pa¬ 
rents, and engaging < i ileal 4 with them as though 
they had been- so; and accordingly to give them a 
right to their estates, us an inheritance. This 
new relation, founded in a mutual consent, is a 
bond or affection;earn! the privilege arising from 
thence is, that he, who is in this sense a father, 
takes care of and 'provides for the prson whom 
he adopts, as though he were his son by nature; 
and therefore civilians call it an act of legitima¬ 
tion, : itaring nature, or supplying the place of it. 

It ’ i easy, then, to conceive the propriety of the 
{firm as used by the apstle, in reference to this 
art,‘though it must tic confessed there is some 
difference between civil and spiritual iploption. 
Civil adoption was allowed of and provided for 
the relief and comfort of those who had no chil¬ 
dren ; but in spiritual adoption this reason does 
not appear. The Almighty was under no obli¬ 
gation to do this; for he had innumerable spirits 
whom he had created, besides his own Son, who 
had all the prfections of the divine nature, who 
was the object of his delight, and who is styled 
the heir of all things, Heb. i. 3. When men 
adopt, it is on account of some fxycllency in the 
prsons who are adapted: thus Pharaoh’s daugh¬ 
ter adopted Moses because he was exceeding fair, 
Acts vii. 20, 21; and Mordecai adopted Lather 
because she was his uncle’s daughter, and ex¬ 
ceeding fair, Est. ii. 7; but man has nothing in 
him that merits’-this divine act, Ezek.^xvi» 5. In 
civil adoption, though the name of a s 6 n be given, 
the nature of a son may not: this relation may 
not necessarily be attended with any change of 
disposition or tempr. But in the spiritual adop¬ 
tion we are made partakers of the divine nature, 
and a tempr or disposition given u» bosoming 
the relationship we bcur. Jer. iii. 19. 

Much has been said as to the rinse of adoption. 
Some place it before -regeneration, because it is 
supposed we must be in the family before we can 
lie partakers of the blessings of it. But it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of one before the other; for al¬ 
though adoption may seem to precede regenera¬ 
tion in order of nature, yet not of time; they may 
be distinguished, felt cannot bes seprated. • “ As 
many as received him, to them 8 ave he pwer.to 
become the song of God^even to them thaj be¬ 
lieve on his name.” Jonn i. 12. There is no 
adoprioA, says the great Cftarnock," without re¬ 
generation. “ Adoption,” says the same^author, 
“is nftt a mere relation: (he privilege and the 
image of the sons of God go together. A state 
of adoption is never without a separation frym 
defilement” 3 Cor. vi. 17. 18. Tne nmr name 
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in adoption is never given till the new creature ' affection is inflicted a wound the moot painful 
be formed *“ As many as are led by the Spirit and incurable that human nature kpows. The 
of God, they are the sons of God.” Rom. viii. 14. infidelity of the woman is aggravated byxmelt^ 
Yet these are to lie distinguished. Regeneration, to her children, who an* generally invylvei^ in 
as a physical act, gives us a likeness to God in their parent's shame, and always mftrtt^unhappjs 
our nature; adoption, as a legal act, gives us a by their quarrel The marriage vffw f is witnessed 
right to an inheritance. Regeneration makes us before God, and acrompad^d with circumstances 
formally his sons, by conveying a principle, a l of solemnity and religion which approach to tho 
Pet. i. 211; adoption makes us relatively his sons, .nature of an oath. The murrit-d offender, there¬ 
by conveying a power, John i. 12. By the one fort 1 , incurs a crime little short of perjury, and tHfe 
wc arc instated in tluvdivine a flection; by the seduction pf a married ivomiiYi is little less than 
Other we arc partukers of the divine nature.*’ subornation of perjury. Hut the strongest upo; 

See 'Pidgin/s and (rill's Body of Div. hit. logy for adultery is, the prior transgression of the 
. Adoption : (Jharnack’s Works, vol. ii. p. 32— 72; ptner party ; and so far, indeed, us Hie bud effects 
Flavel’s Works, vol. ii. p. 601; Brown’s.System .ofaulultery are anticipated by the eoliduet of the 
• qf Nat. and Bi t. Religion , p. 442; huslnuul o* wife wlftiollends first, the guilt of tho 

(Econ. Paed. \>. 165. second oflender is extenuated. Hut this ran never 

ADORATION, the act of rendering divine amount ton justification,unless it could beshown 
honours, including jp it reverenee, esteem, and thpt the obligittion of the inurriuge vow de]iends 
love: this is called supreme, or absolute. The upon the condition of reciprocal fidelity: a coil- 
word is couqiou ruled of ad, 11 to,” and os, oris , struetion which appears founded nrither in exne- 
“ mouth:” and literally signifies fir upplv the dirncy, nor in the terms of the vow, nor hitho 
hand to the mouth, “ to kissj-he hand;% this be- design of the legislature, whirh prescribed tho 
ing, in the eastern countries, one of the great marriage rite. ITo consider the oflcnce upon the 
marks ofrespx-.t and submisHon. See Jobxxxi. fiMitmg of provocation, therefore, ran by no means 
, 2(5,27. The attitude of adoration, however, we vindicate reddiation. “ Thou slialt not commit 

find has not lieen confin«’d to this mode; standing, adultery,” it must ever la*rcnioinhrred, was an 
kneeling, uncovering the head, prostration, bow- interdict delivered by (rial himself: This crime 
ing, lilling up the eyes to heaven, or sometimes has lieen punished in almost all ages nnd nations, 
fixing them upon the earth with the body beikl- By the Jewish law it wy punished with death in 
ing forward ; sitting with the under purts%f flu: both parties, where either the woman was marj 
thighs resting on the heels, have all been used, as ried, or both. Among the Egyptians, ndultery 
expressive of veneration nnd esteem, j^hatever in the man was punished l»v a thousand lushes 
be. the form, however, it must lie remembered, with rials, and in the woman by the loss of her 
that adoration, as an act of worship is due fo God ngse. The Greeks put out the eyes of the ndul- 
alone, Matt. iv. 10. Acts x. 25, 26. Rav. xix. 10. terers. Among the Romans, it was punished by 
There is, 2. what may be calk'd adoration human, banishment, cutting off the ears, noses, nnd by 
or paying homage or respect to persons of great sewing the adulterers in sacks, and tiuowing 
rank and dignity. This has lieen performed by them into the sea ; scourging, burning, At. In 
* bowirfg, bending the knee, falling on the face. Spain and Poland they were almost as severe. 
The practice of adoration may lie said to he Still The Saxons formerly burnt the ..dulleress, and 
subsisting ii* England, in the ceremony of kiss- over her ashes erected a gibbet, whereon the 
ing the king’s or queen’s hand, and in serving adulterer was hanged. King Edmund, in tins 
them at table, both being fierformed kneeling on kingdom^ordered adultery to lie punished in tho 
one knee. There is also, 3. adoration relative, sa ic manner as homicide. Canute ordered tlto 
which consists in worship paid to an object as Is:- man to lie banished, and the women to have hei 
longing to or representative of another. In this nose and ears cut oil'.. Modern punishmAits in 
sense the Romanists profess to adore the cross, different nations, do not serin to Is- so severe. In 
not sinipTy or immediately, but in respect of Jesus Britain it is reckoned a spiritipl offence, and is 
Christ, whom they suppose to be on it. This is cognizable by the spiritual courts, where it ispnn- 
generallv, nowever, fconsidered by Protestants as ished by fine and jama nee. •See Patty's Mora* 
coining lit! le short of idolatry. See Inoi.A'riiv. and Political Philosophy, p. 30!). vol, i, 12th 
ADULTERY, an unlawful commerce lie- edition. 
tweShtftie married person a nd another, or ls-tween A E.lt l ANS, the name of a sect vvhicli arose in 
a married and unmarried [icraon.—2. It is also the fourth century, under the reign of (.‘onstan- 
used in Sctipture for idolatry, or departing from the- tine, so called from Aerius* a presbyter of Seims- 
true God, Jer. iii. !).—3. Also for any species of tia in Pontue,*lheir founder. The fl-rors laid to 
a impurity or crime against the virtue of chastity, the charge. of Aerius by Epiphiniius aThat 
Matt. v. 28. — i. It is also used in ecclesiastical a presbyter or elder differs notinorder and de gree 
writers for a person's invading or intruding into from a bishop, but hi- who is a'prcsby (^Milled 
a bishopric during the former bishop’s life.—5. a bishop. 2. That there is priqierly spcHlrionjio 
The word is also used in ancient customs for the passoigjr remairypg to be observed or 
pAnishment ofBfine imposed for that offence, or among Christians. 3. That fasts ought riot, to be 
- the privilege sf prosecuting for it. Although Bxcd to certain and stated annual days and so- 
mlultery is prohibited by the kyv of God, yet some Imnitics. 4. That"prayers ought not to !>c offered 
have endeavoured to explain away the moral tur- for the dead. It must Is* accounted st.mige, t?iat 
pitud*of it; but it is eyident, observesTaley, that, these doctrines should, w^h orthodox Christians, 
on the part of the man who solicits the chastity ever lie aJduced as evidence of herej^. And, 
of a married woman, it certainly includes the accordingly, the reader will find in the works uf 
crime of seduction, and is attended with mischief Mr. John Gigs, upl. iv. an able attempt to vinm- 
* still more extensive and complicated : it creates a cate the character of Aerius from the opprobrium 
ne\f sufferer, the injured husband, Upon whose usually cist upon it by ecclesiastical writers.—B. 



\ AFFECTION ‘ 

ETIANS, those who maintained that the 
Bon and Holy Ghost were in all things dissimi¬ 
lar to the lather. They received their name from 
Aetju * one of the most zealous defenders of 
^Vianisrffptv'to was born in Syria, and flourished 
about the year'33fi. Besides the opinions which 

S e Aetians’held in Viinmon with the Arians, 
cy maintained that faith without works was 
audit-lent »o salvation; and that no Bin, how¬ 
ever grievous, would be imputed to the faithftil. 
Aetius, moreover, affirmed, that what^God had 
concoaled from tho apostles, he had revealed to 
him. 

• AFFECTION, in a philosophical sense, re¬ 
fers to the manner in which we are affected by 
any thing for n continuance,’whethen»puinful or 
pleasant; but in the most common sense, it may 
be defined to be a settled bent of mind towards a 
particular being or thing. It holds a middle pfcye 
between disposition on the one hafid, and passion 
on, the other. It is distinguishable from disposi¬ 
tion, which, being a branch of one’s nature ori¬ 
ginally, must exist before there can be any op¬ 
portunity to exert it upon any particular object; 
whereas affection can never lie yrigitial, because, 
having a special relation to u particular object, it 
cannot exist till the object have once, at least, 
been presented. It is also distinguishable from 
passion, which, depending on the real or ideal 
presence of its object, vanishes with its object; 
whereas affection is a Tasting connexion, and, 
like other connexions, subsists even when we do 
not think of the object. [See Disposition and 
Passion.} The affections, as they respi-ct reli¬ 
gion, deserve in this place a little attention. Tliqy 
may be defined to 1 h- the “ vigorous and sensible 
exercises of the inclination and will of the soul 
towards religious objects." Whatever extremes 
stoics or enthusiasts have run into, it is evident 
thut the exercise of the alfeelions is essential to 
the existence of true religion. It is true, indeed, 
“that all affectionate devotion is not wise mid 
rational; but it is no less true, that all wise and 
rational devotion must be nllcetionata.” The 
affections are the springs of action : they belong 
to our nature, so that with the highest percep¬ 
tions 6 f truth and religion, we should lie inactive 
without them. They have considerable influence 
on men, in the common concerns of life; how 
much more, then, should they operate in those 
important objects tin* relate to the Divine Being, 
the immortality of the soul, and the happiness or 
misery of a future state! The religion of the 
most eminent smuts 1 ms always consisted in the 
exercise of holy alleetions. Jesus < 'hrist himself 
affords us an examplb of the most lively and 
vigorous afflS-tions j anil vve have Aery reason to 
believejiii^the employ incut of heaven consists in 
the exeijise of them. In addition to all which, 
JJie^Jhiptyros of Truth teach us, that religion is 
no^kiu, if it occupy not the affections, Deut. vi. 
fftedraLDcut. xxx.» 0 . Rom. xii, 11 . 1 Car. xiiL 
IS. PsTxxvii. 11. « 

A distinction, however, must be made bet wee 
what may lie merely natural, and what is truly 
tpff-itual. Tho alleetions may .k* excited in a 
natural way under ordnances by a natural im¬ 
pression, |jjzek. xxxiii. 32; by a natural sympa¬ 
thy, or by the natural temperament of our con- 
■tjtptioQ. jit is no sign that our gffcotions are 
spiritual bjgMDse they are raised very high; pro¬ 
duce greef^wTects on the body; excit# us to be 


1 APfLICTlON 

very zealous in externals; to be always conversing 
about ourselves, &c. These things are often 
found in those who are only mere professors of 
religion, Matt. vii..21, 32. 

Now, in order to ascertain whether our affec¬ 
tions are excited in a spiritual manner, we must 
inquire whether that which moves our affections 
he truly spiritual; whether our consciences 'be 
alarmed, anjJ our hearts impressed; whether the 
judgment be enlightened, and we have a percep¬ 
tion of the moral cxccllenity of divine things ; and, 
lastly; whether our alleetions have a holy ten¬ 
dency, and produce the happy eJlectsof obedienco 
.to God, humility in ourselves, and justice to our 
fellow-creatures. As this is a subject Vorthy of 
f-losi* attention, the reader may consult Lord 
Kaimes’s Elements of Criticism, vol. ii. p. 517 ; 
EdicQrds on the A flections; Pihc and Ilaytcard’s 
Cases of Conscience ; Watts's Use and Abuse 
the Passipns ; M‘Lourin'* Essays, sect. 5 and b, 
where this subject is handled in a masterly man¬ 
ner. 

AFFBICTIONf-that which causes a sensa¬ 
tion of pain. Calamity or distress of any kind. 
The afflictions of the saints urc represented, in 
the Scripture, as appointed, 1 Thess. iii. If. Job 
v. (», 7- numerous, Ps. xxxiv. 19; transient, 2 
Cor. i 17. llcb. x. 37; and, when sanctified, 
beneff . 1 Pet. i. fi. Ps. exix. (J7, 71. They 
wttaii i.om the world ; work submission ; produce 
huftulfty; excite to diligence; stir up to prayer; 
and i'inform us to the divine image. To hear 
them with patience, we should consider our own 
unwortlnness; tho design of God in sending 
them; the promises of support under them; and 
the real good they are productive of. The afflic¬ 
tions of a good man, says an elegant writer, never 
ltof.il without a cause, nor arc sent hutu|Hin a pro¬ 
per errand. These storms are never allowed to rise 
but in order to dispel some noxious vapours, and 
re&Rjre salubrity to the inoral atmosphere. VVlio 
that for the first time la-held tin- eartlun the nudst 
of winter, hound up with frost, or drenched in floods 
of ram, or coveied \v.ih snow, would have ima¬ 
gined Unit nature, in this dreary and torpid state, 
was working towards its own renovation in the 
spring 7 Yet we by cxjierirnce know that those 
vicissitudes of winder are necessary for fertilising 
the earth ; and that’under wintry rams and snows 
lie concealed the seeds of those roses that are to 
blossom in the spring; ofthW- fruits that are to 
ripen in the summer; and of the corn and wine 
which are, in harvesl, lo make glad the heart of 
man. ft would be more agreeable to uff to bo 
always entertained with a lair and clear atmo¬ 
sphere, with cloudless skies, and jicrpAual sun¬ 
shine ; yet in such climates a« we have most 
knowledge of, the enrth, were it always to remain . 
in such a state, would refuse to yield its fruits; 
and, in the midst of our imagined scenes of beauty, 
the starved inhabitants would jierisli for want of 
food. Let us, therefore, quietly submit lo Provi¬ 
dence. Let us conceit*' this life t® Ik- the "winter 
of our existence. Now tlte rainstmu&t fall, and 
the winds must ro.-y aroundjus; but, sheltering 
ourselves under Iliin who is the “covert from the 
tempest," 1A us wait with patience till the tftorms 
of life sliall terminate in an pveilasting calm. 
Blair's Sfr. vol. v. ser. ft; Vincent, Case, and 
Addington, on Affliction; Willison's Afflicted 
Man's Companion. 

AGAPAI, or Love-Feasts, (from 

\ 



agnoet^ * 

“love,”) feasts of charity among the anrient 
Christians, v^hen liberal contributions were uaule 
by the rich to the poor. St. Chrysostom gives 
the following account of this feast, which he de¬ 
rives from the apostolic practice. He sajfs,— 
“ The first Christians had all things in common, 
as we read in the Acts of the Apostles; but when 
that equality of possessions ceased, as it did even 
in the apostles' tune, the Agape or lo\c-feast was 
substituted in the room of it . Upon certain days, 
after partaking of the Lord's Sup|>er, they met at 
a comnjon feast; the rich bringing provisions*and 
the poor, who had nothing, Jxing invited.” ' It 
•was always attended with receiving the holy sa¬ 
crament; hut there is some difference between 
* the ancient and modern interpreters as to*the' 
Circumstance of time; viz. whether I his feast was 
held before or afte.r the communion. St. Chry¬ 
sostom is of the latter opinion; the. learned Dr. 
Cave of the Ibrrner. These love-feasts, during 
the first three centuries, were held in the church 
without scandal or offence; but in utter-times 
the heathens began to tax than with Hip urily. 
This gave occasion to a reformation of these 
Agapse. Tlie kiss of chariA’, with which thd 
ccrcmonv used to enil, was no longer given be¬ 
tween different sexes; arid it was expressly for¬ 
bidden to have any beds ot couches for theeonve- 
liiency of those who should bo disposed to cat 
more at their case. Notwithstanding these j>#b- 
cautions, the abuses committed in them WEime 
so notorious, that the holding them (in churches 
at least) was solemnly eoiidemned at tlw council 
of Carthage in tlie year 397. Attempts have been 
made, of late years, to revive these, feasts^ but in 
a different manner from the primitive custom, and, 
perhaps, with little edification. They are, how¬ 
ever, not very general, J _ 

AGAPETAfl, a namegiveijto ccTfain virgins 
and widows, who in the ancient uhurck associated 
themselves witji and attended mgeeolJu.i,sties, flirt 
of a motive <*f piety and charity, "bee, I)n >con- 
ess ks. a 

AGENDA, among diviffwTmd. philosophers, 
signify the duties which a man lies under ail 
obligation to perform: thus we meet with the 
agenda of a Christian, or the drtties he ought to 
perform,*jn opposition to the tJfdrnda, or things 
ho is to believe. It is also applied to the ser¬ 
vice or office of the church, and to church books 
compiled by public authority, prescribing the or¬ 
der to be observed ; and amounts to the same as 
rit ual, fo rmulary, directory, missal, <S.c. 

AuffelNT, that which acts; opposed to patient, 
or that which is acted upon. 

AGENTS, moral. See Morae Agent. 

AGNOETA2, (from «yvo<®, “to he ignorant 
•of?’) ascot which appeared about 370. They 
called in question the omniscience of Cyod ; alleg¬ 
ing that he knew things past only by memory, 
and things future only by an uncertain prescience. 
T.here.arosc another sect of the same name in tlie 
sixth century, Hrho follow^ Thernistius, deacon 
of Alexandra# The^ maintained that Christ 
♦as ignorant of certain things, and particularly 
of the time of the day of judgment. It is supposed 
they “milt their hypothesis on that*passage in 
Mark xiii. 32.—»“Uf that day and that hour 
knowoth no man; no, not the angels Vhich are 
in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father." The 
meaning of which, most probably, is, that this was 
not known to the Messiah himself in his human 
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nature, or by virtue of bis unction, as any part 
of the mysteries he was to reveal; ff>r, considering 1 
him as God, lie could not lie ignorant ofhnvthing. 

AGNUS DEI, in the church of Romc 1 a cakl! 
of war, stamped with the figure of a - “lamb sups 
porting t|ie h.-wuer of the cross. Tim name lite¬ 
rally signifies “Liunb ofs^od.” These cake% 
)>eing conseernted by the po[>e with great so¬ 
lemnity, nnd distributed among the people, are 
suityowd to have great virtues. They cover them 
wil h a pieeje. of stulT cut in the form of a heart, 
anil earn them very devoutly in their processions. 
The ltomish priests and religious derive, conside-’ 
•Whlc pecuniary advantage from selling them to 
some, and presenting them to others. 

AGONfcTICl, a name given bv Donates to 
such of his disciples as lie sent to fairs, markets, 
and other public places, to propagate bis doctrine. 
T|j»v were calk'd Agonistici from the Greek ayw, 
“combat,” becjftse they were sent, as it were, to 
fight and uulidue the jieople to their opinions. Sqe 
Don at ist. 

AGONYCLITVE, a sect of T*hri«tians in the 
seventh century* who prayed always standing, as 
thinking it unlawful to kneel. 

AGYNiyrtNl, V sect which appeared about 
(194. They condemned allrtise of flesh and mar¬ 
riage ns not instituted by God, but introduced at 
the instigation ot the devil. 

A L ASUAN I, a sect jf Anti lulhornns in the 
sixteenth eenturv, whose distinguishing tenet, 
besides their dinning hnpli-.ni, is said to have* 
been this, that tlie words, “ This is my tnillv,” in 
the institution of the euehnrist, are not to be un¬ 
derstood of the bread, but of the wlioh action or 
celebration of the supper. 

ALBANENSES, a denomination w liiMi com¬ 
menced about the year 79(j. They held, with the 
Gnostics and Manieheans, two principles, the one- 
of good, and the other of evil. They denied Iho 
divinity nnd even the humanity of Jesus Christ; 
asserting that he was not truly man, did not suffer 
on the cross, die,-rise again, iron cully aseciul into 
heaven. SI icy rejected the doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection, affirmed that the general judgment was 
past, and that hell torments were no other than 
the evils wo feel and suller in this life. *They 
denied free-will, did not ndmit original sin, nnd 
never administered baptism miauls. They 
held that a man can give the llolv Spirit of him¬ 
self, and that it is unlawful fbr a Christian to take 
an oath. 

This denomination derived their name from 
the place where their spiritual ruler resided. See 
Mamcheanb nnd Cathehist. 

ALBANOLS, a denonflnation which sprung 
up in the ciglflh century, and relieved thegreat- 
est part ofthe Maniehean principle. 
maintained that the world was Prom of! 
Manicmi.ans. '' 

ALB1GENSES, a party of reformed 
Toulun.se and t^e Albigeois, in Langy 
sprung up in the twellUiAentury, and d 
Hi themselves by their opposition to the church of 
"ome. They were charged with many errors by 
the monks of those days; but from these ehafgca 
they are generally acquitted by the Protestants, 
who conuder them only as the invent^ins of the 
Romish church to blacken their character. Ijjje 
Albigenses gjew«so formidable, that the Catholics 
agreed upon a holy league or crusade ngairlBP 
them, rope Innocent III. desirous to put a 


also 

See 
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•top to their progress, stirred up the great men'of 
the kingdom to make war upon them. After 
suffering from their persecutors, they dwindled 
by littfo and little, till the time of the Reformation; 
rBrhen ftteh of them as were left, fell in with the 
V^udois,'' and Conformed to the ijoctrine of Zuin- 
glius, and the diseifflOs of Geneva. The Albi- 
gensea have been frequently confounded with the 
Waldensos; from whom it is said they differ in, 
many respects, Iwth as lieing prior to them in 
point of time, os having their origin in a different 
country, and as being charged with divers here¬ 
sies, particularly Manicheism, from which the 
WaldcnseS were exempt. See ^ai.denses. ,« 

ALEXANDRIAN MANUSCRIPT, infa¬ 
mous copy of the Scriptures, in fo*pr volumes 
(}uarto. It contains the whole Bible in Greek, 
including the Old and New Testament, with the 
Apocrypha and some smaller pieces, but not quite 
complete. It is preserved in the British Museum: 
it was sent as a present to king Charles I, from 
C/rillus Lucans, patriarch of Constantinople, by 
Sir Thomas Rowe, ambassador from England to 
the Grand Seignior, about the yekr 1628. Cyril- 
lus brought it with him from Alexandria, where 
probably it was written. In a^schedule annexed 
to it, he gives this account:—That it was written, 
as tradition informed them, by Theda, a noble 
Egyptian lady, about 1300 years ago, not long 
after the council of Njpe. But this high anti- 
ouity, and the authority of the tradition to which 
the patriarch refers, have been disputed; nor are 
the most accurate biblical writers agreed about its 
age. Grabe thinks that it might have been writ¬ 
ten liefore the end of the fourth-century; others 
are of opinion that it was not written till near the 
end of the fifth century, or somewhat later. See 
Dr. Woide'ssedition of it. 

ALEXANDRIAN VERSION, another 
name for the Septuagint, a Greek translation of 
the Old Testamout, so called from its having been 
made at the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, for the use ol the great library at 
Alexandria. See Skctuauint.—B. < 

ALKORAN. See Kohan. 
ALL-SUFFICIENCY OF GOD, is that 
powef or attribute of his nature whereby he is able 
to connnunicute us much blessedness to his crea¬ 
tures as he is pick'd to make them capable of re¬ 
ceiving. As his self-sufficiency is that whereby 
he has enough in (limself to denominate him 
completely blessed, as a God of infinite perfection; 
so his all-sufficiency is that by which he hath 
enough in himself to satisfy the most enlarged 
desires of his creatures, arid to make them com¬ 
pletely blessed. We'practieally deny this perfec¬ 
tion, when \rc are discontented with our present 
degire more than God has allotted 
for Gen, in. A Prov. xix. 3. Ridgley's Body 
Jbes. rff Suitriu's Scr. ser. 5. vol. i.; 

'V Works, vol. ii. ser. 11. 

_ _ JA RIC1ANS, a denomination that arose 
In themirtoenth centiriy. They derived their 
arigin from Abnaric, professor of logic and the¬ 
ology at Paris. H:j adversaries charged him wim 
tiaving taught that every Christian was obliged 
to believe himself a member of Jesus Christ, and 
that witlunat, this belief none could be saved. His 
follower* inerted that the power of the Father had 
mptinued only during the Mosaic* dispensation, 
fiat of the Son twelve hundred years after his en¬ 
trance upon earth; and that in the thirteenth 
14 . * 
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century the age of the Holy Spirit commenced, 
in turhich the sacraments, and all external wor¬ 
ships were to be abolished; and that every one 
was to be saved by the internal operation of the 
Holy Spirit alone, without any external act of re¬ 
ligion.* ' 

ALMONER, a person employed by another, 
in the distribution of charity. In its' primitive 
sfcnse it demoted an officer in religious houses, to 
whom belonged the management and distribution 
of the alms of the house 

ALMS, what is given gratuitously for the re* 
lief of the poor, aqu in repairing the churches. 
That alms-giving is a duty is every wpy evident 
from the variety of passages which fenjoin it in 
■thetoocred Scriptures. It is observable, however, 
what a number of excuses are made by those who 
are fiot found in the exercise of the duty; 1 . 
That they have nothing toepare; 2. That cha¬ 
rity begins at home; 3. That charity does not 
consist in giving money, but in benevolence, 
love to ail mankind, &c.; 4. That giving to,the 

poor is ffot mentioned in St. Paul’s description of 
charity, 1 Cor. xiii; 5. That they pay the poor- 
rates ; 6. That thfy employ many poor persons, 
7. That the poor do not suffer so much as we 
imagine; 8 . Tliat these people, give them what 
you II, will never lie thankful; 9. That we are 
liabb u be imposed upon; 10 . That they should 
akply to their parishes; 11. That giving money 
entourages idleness; 12. That we nave too 
many objects of charity at home. O the love of 
money, how fruitful is it in apologies for a con¬ 
tracted mercenary spirit! In giving of alms, how¬ 
ever, ti*c lollowing rules should be observed: 
first, Thv" should be given with justice; only our 
own, to wh *h we have a just right, should be 
given. 2. W \W-vheerfulness, Deut. xv. 10. 2. 

Cor. ix. 7?' 3. With simplicity and sincerity, 
Rom. xii. Mutt,p i. 3. 4. With compassion and 

affection, lviii.MO. 1 John iii. J7. 5. Season¬ 
ably, Gal. a .. u>. \ rov. iv. 27. 6 .* Bountifully 
Deut. xviii. 1 1 V Tim. vi. 18. 7. Prudently, 
according to r ' afy»jlXe’s need, 1 Tim. v. 8 . Acts 
iv. 35. Sec Barrow's admirable Sermon on 
Bounty to ih-< Poor, -which took him up three 
hours and a hoi}f in preaching ; Saurin’s Scr 
vol. iv. Eng. Tftris. ser. 9; Paley's Mor. Phi.. 
cli. 5. vol. i. 

ALOGIANS, a sect of ancient heretics who 
denied that Jesus Christ was the Logos, and con¬ 
sequently rejected the Gospel of St. John. The 
word is compounded of the privative a and 
q. d. -without logos, or word. They made their ap¬ 
pearance toward the close of the second century. 

ALTAR, a kind of table or raised structure 
whereon the ancient sacrifices were offered. 2. 
The table, in Christian churches, where the' 
Lord’s Supper is administered. Altars arc, doubt¬ 
less, of great antiquity -, some suppose they were 
as early as Adam; but there is no mention made 
of them till after the flood, when Noah built ope, 
and offered burnt-offerings on it. ° The Jews had 


two altars in and about th&ir temple; 1 . the altar 
of burnt offerings ;*£L the alter of incense: sonde 
also call the table for shew-bread an altar, but 
improperly* Exod. xx. 24,25. 1 Kings xftii. 30. 
Exod. xxv. xxvii. and xxx. Hcb. ix. • 
AMATJRITES, the followers of Araauri, a 
clergyman of Bonne, in the tliirteenth century. 
He acknowledged the divine Three, to whopi he* 
attributed the empire of the world. But, ac- 
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cording to him, religion had time epochas, which 
bore a similitude to the reign of the three person* 
in the Trinity. The reign of God had existed as 
long as the law of Moses. ■ The reign of the Son 
would not always last. A time would* come 
when the sacraments should cease, and then the 
religion of the Holy Ghost would begin, when 
men would render a spiritual worship to the Su¬ 
preme Being. This reign Amauri thought would 
succeed to the Christian religion, asthevhristian 
had succeeded to that of Closes. 

AMAZEMENT, a term sometimes employ¬ 
ed to express our wonder; but it is rather to be 
considered .as a medium between wonder and 
astonishmeift. It is manifestly borrowed frolh the 
tatensive and complicated intricacies of a laby¬ 
rinth, in which there are endless mazes, without 
the discovery of a clue. Hence an idea is tbn- 
veyed of more than simple wonder; the mind is 
lost in wonder. See Wonder. 

AMBITION, a desire of excelling, or at least 
of t^ing thought to excel, our neighbours in any 
thing. It is generally used insa bud sen A for an 
immoderate or illegal pursuit of power or honour. 
See Praise. • 

AMEDIANS, a congregation of religious in 
Italy; so called from their professing themselves 
amantes fleam, “lovers of God;” or rather 
amati Deo, “beloved of God.” They wore a 
grey habit and wooden shoes, had no breeche s, airt 
girt themselves with a cord. They had tw§Hf$- 
dght convents, and wore united by pope Pius V. 
partly with the Cistercian order, and partly with 
that of the Soccolanti, or wooden shoe wearers. 

AMEN, a Hebrew-word, which, wh^ pre¬ 
fixed to an assertion, signifies astiLv pf iy. cer¬ 
tainly, or emphatically so it is; but jmen it con- 
dudes a prayer, so be it, or so f ia/lts ma ' 

nifest import. In the former cAeofmasserticr, 
at assures of a truth or a fact sand ip an asse¬ 


rt, wnm pre- 
niKMlv. cer- 
jmen it con- 
dudes a prayer, so be it, or so f ia/lts ma' 

nifest import. In the former cAeofmasserticr, 
at assures of a truth or a fact apnd as an asse¬ 
veration and isjsropcrly transited, vm~Lhj, Joltn 
ih. 3. In the-latter case it is ; f ry, and, as 
it were, epitomises all the reoul ill which it 
Stands connected. Numb. wSb. A. xxii. 20. 
This emphatical term was not wJ among the 
Hebrews by detached indivjdualswonly, but, on 
certain occasions, by an assembler large. Deut. 
xxii. 14. 20. It was adopted, ^o, in the public 
worship of the primitive churimes, as appears by 
that passage, 1 Cor. xiv. 16. and was continued 
mong the Christians in following times; yea, 
such was the extrepie into which many ran, that 
Jero me i nforms us, that, in his time, at the con- 
dusiorTSf every public prayer, the united amen 
of the people sounded tike the fall of water, or 
die noise of thunder. Nor is the practice of some 
professors in our own time to be commended, 
who, with a low, though audible voice, add their 
amen to almost every sentence us /it proceeds 
from the lips of him who is preying. As this 
has a tendency to interrupt the devotion of those 
th^t arp near them, and may disconcert the 
thoughts of hinf who leadsrthe worship, it would 
be better omitted, and a ’mental amen is sufficient. 
The term, as used afcthe end «f our prayers, sug¬ 
gests that wo shpuld pray with understanding, 
with, ftrvour and expectation. See Mr. Booth’s 
Amen to Social Prayer. 

AMMONIANS. See New Platonics. 

AMYRALDISM, a name given by some 
‘writorsto the doctrine of universal grace, as ex- 
piai&d and asserted lw.Aiuyiial^SQr.Mflpea 


•ANABAPTISTS ~ 

Aifiyrault and others his followers, among tm 
reformed in France, towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century. This doctrine jfinapally 
consisted of the following particulars, viz; that* 
God desires the happiness of all mon, arid nonets 
are excluded By g divine decree; that none can 
obtain Balvation without fiffih in Christ; that. 
God refuses to none the power of beliaying," 
though he does not grant to all his assistance 
that they may improve this power to saving pur-s 
poses; and'thut they may perish through their 
own fault. Those who embraced this doctrine 
were called Universalists, though it is evident 
tl#ry rendered grace universal in wonls, but par- • 
lid in reality. See Cameronites. 

• ANAB./WPTISTS, those who maintain that 
baptism ought always to be performed by immer¬ 
sion. *The wonl is compounded of »,», “ anew,* 
and jOtirTirm, V a Baptistsignifying that thoao 
who have been baptized in their infancy ought to 
be baptized anew. It is a word which has been 
indiscriminately applied to Christians of very dif¬ 
ferent principles and practices. The English and 
Dutch Buptists <liv not consider the word os at all 
applicable to their sect; because those persons 
whom they brt>tize\hey consider as never having 
been baptized before, although they have under¬ 
gone what they term the ceremony of sprinkling 
m their infancy. 

The Analwiptists of CJgrmany, besides their 
notions concerning baptism, dejs-nded much upon 
certain ideas which they entertained concerning a 
perfect church establishment, pure in its members, 
and free from the institutions of human policy. 
The most prudeijf. part of them considered it pos¬ 
sible, by human industry and vigiluncc, to purify 
the church; and seeing the attempts of Luther 
to be successful, t hey hoped that the period was 
arrived in which the church w r as to be restored to 
this purity. Others, not satisfied with Luther’s 
plan of reformation, undertook a more perfect 
plan, or, more properly, a visionary enterprise, to 
found a new church, entirely spiritual and divine. 

This scot was soon joined by great numbers, 
whose characters and capacities were very dif¬ 
ferent. Their progress was rapid: for, in a very 
short space of time, their discourses, vision^ and 
predictions, excited great commotions in a great 
part of Europe. Tue most pergicious faction of 
all those which composed tins motley multitude, 
was that wjiicli pretended thatothc founders of this 
new and perfect church were under a divine im 
pulse, and were armed against all opposition by 
the power of working miracles. It was this fao- 
tion, that, in the year 1521, began their fanatical 
work under the guidance df Munzer, Stubner, 
Storick, &. c. Vhese men taught, tlftt, arnon; 
Christians, who had the precepts of. ’ “ 

direct, and the Spirit of God to*(jB^ 
office of magistracy was not only unn 
an unlawful encroachment on their 
berty; Jhat the (Jjstinctions occasion 
rank, or wealth should «be abolished; 

(jferistians, throwing their possessions into one 
sffck, should live together in that state of equality 
which becomes members of the same family; 
that, as neither the laws gf nature, nor the pre¬ 
cepts of Uie New Testament, had nroiiilnted 
polygamy, they should use the same liberty as t)je 
patriarchs did in this respect.. 

They employed, at nrs^ the Various aits 
^efayp^pQ ijt rtrd* to prqj^gate their doctrin 
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d related a number of visions and revelations, 
with wliich they pretended to have liecn favoured 
from nhmie; but, when they found that this 

• woulH not avail, and that the ministry of Luther 
«-pnd other reformers was detrimental to their 

cquse, they then madly attemptctl to propagate 
their sentiments hy^forcc of arms. Munzer and 
"his q^sociatcs, in the year 1525, put themselves at 
the hnuy a numerous army, and declared wijr 
.•against all laws, governments, and magistrates of 
every kind, under the chimerical pretext, that 
Christ himself was now to take the reins of all 

• government into his hands: but this seditious 
■ , crowd was pouted and disused by the elector pf 

Saxony and other princes, ami Munzer, their 
leader, put to death. • *• * 

Many of his followers, however, survived, and 
propagated their opinions through Germany, 
Switzerland, arid Holland. In 15113, a party of 
tliem settled at Munster, under rtvo leaders of the 
names of Matthias and llockiioldt. Having 
ifl&de themselves masters of the city, they deposed 
the magistrates,confiscated the estates of such as 
had escaped, urnl deposited the- Wealth in a public 
treasury for common use. They made prepara¬ 
tions for the defence of tint citvflj invited the 
Anabaptists in the feow Countries to assemble at 
Munster, which they called Mount Sion, that 
from thence they might reduce all the nations of 
the earth under thcirglnminioti. Matthias was 
soon culotl'liy the bishop of Munster's army, and 

• was succeeded by Boekholdt, who was proclaimed 
by a special designation of heaven, as the pretended 
king of Sion, and invested with legislative powers 
like those of Moses. The. citypf Munster, how¬ 
ever, was taken, alter a long siege, and Boekhfoldt 
punished with death. 

It must U' acknowledged that the true rise of 
the insurrections of this jieriod ought not to lie 
attributed to religious opinions. The first insur¬ 
gents groaned under severe oppressions, and took 
up arms in defence of their civil liberties; and of 
tlicso commotions the Aimbaiitists seem rather to 
have availed themselves, than to hayi been the 
prime movers. That a great part were. Anabap¬ 
tists seems indisputable; at the same time, it ap¬ 
pears from history, that a great part also were 
Homan Catholics, and u still greater part of those 
who had scarcely any religious principles at all. 
Indeed, when we read of the vast numbers that 
were concerned m Ifecsc insurrections, of whom it 
is rqxirtcd that. 100,000 fell by the sword, it aji- 
jiears reasonable to conclude that they were not 
all Anabaptists, 

It is but justice to observe also, that the Bap¬ 
tists in England and Holland are to lie considered 
lifiortmt light from those ultive mentioned: 

" si»^vn equal aversion to all prihciplcs of 
me band, and to enthusiasm -on 
Bee flobcrlson' s Hist, of diaries V. ; 
it: vol. i. p. G44; and articles Baptists 
^unites. % t 

JHORETS, *>r Anchorites, a sort of 
monks in tho primitive church, who retired frofti 
the society of mankind into some desert, witlra 
vifew to avoid the temptations of the world, and to 
' be more at leisure 6* prayer, meditation, &C. 
Such wjpe Paul, Anthony, and Illarion, the 
first foundcre of monastic life in Egypt and Pa¬ 
lestine, * • 

ANAGOGICAL, signifies mysterious, trans¬ 
porting : and is used to express whatever elevates 
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the mind, not onlw to the knowledge of divins 
things, hut of divinWhiugs in the next life. The 
word is seldom used, but with regard to the dif¬ 
ferent senses of .the Scripture. The anagogical 
sense is when the sacred text is explained with 
regard to eternal life, the {mint which Christiana 
should have in view; for example, the rest of tho 
sabbath, in the. anagogical sense, signifies the re* 
bose of everlasting Happiness. 

ANALOGY OF FAITH, is the proportion 
’ that the doctrines of thetSrospol bear to each other, 
or the close connection lietvveen tho truths of re¬ 
vealed religion, Ilqm. xii. fi. This is considered as 
* grand rule for understanding the trye sense of 
Scripture. It is evident that the Ahnighty doth 
no# act without a design in the system of Chris¬ 
tianity, any more than lie does iri the works of 
natJOre. Now this design must be uniform j for 
us in the system of the universe every part is pro¬ 
portion'd "to the whole, and made subservient to 
it, so m the system of the Gospel .all tho various 
truths, doctrines, declarations, precepts, arid .pro¬ 
mises, jtpmst correspond with und tend to the end 
designed. For instance, sup{«sing the glory of 
God in the salvatlftn of msui by free grace lie the 
grand design; then, whatever doctrine, assertion, 
or hyimlhesis, agree not with this, is to lie con 
sidet 1 as liilse.-w-Great care, however, must lie 
take , in'hmking use of this method, that the in- 
<f.iiri i previously-understand the whole scheme, 
atfttahat he harbour not a predilection only for a 
part; without attention to this, we shall lie liable 
to error. If we conic to the Scriptures with any 
preconceived -opinions, and are more desirous to 
put tjs&t iSense upon the text which quadrates 
with oilr sentiments, rather than the truth, it be¬ 
comes thep’ithe analogy of our faith, rather than 
that of \h<V ibWn system. This was the source 
of the mbr'bf dne Jews, in our Saviour’s tunc. 
They seasrheiV’i-hc Scriptures; but, such were 
tllcir favorite,Utinious, tluit thpy could not, or 
would noli. u). Yir that the sacred volume testi¬ 
fied of Chd 1 *» ’m^tlie reason was evident; for 

their great c orVlrvMkerpretation was, what they 
might call if*. i analogy of faith, i. e. the system 
of the Pharisr, n scribes, the doctrine then in vogue, 
and in the jftT"uuid veneration of which they 
had been cducaml. perhaps there is ^ardly any 
sect but what haslnort* or less been guilty in litis 
respect. It may, however, be of use to the serious 
and candid inquirer; for, as some texts may seem 
to contradict each othpr, and difficulties present 
themselves, by keeping the analogy of faith in 
view, he will the more easily resolve thotafcfiflicul- 
ties, and collect the true sense ol the sacred ora¬ 
cles. What “the aphorisms of Hippocrates are 
to a physician, the axioms in geometry to a ma¬ 
thematician, the adjudged cases in law to a coun¬ 
sellor, or the maxims of war to a general, such is 
the analogy of faith to a Christian.” Of the 
analogy of religion to the constitution and course 
of nature, we must refer our readers to. Bishop 
Butler’s excellent traatbe on theft subject! 

ANATHEMA imports whatever is set apart, 
separated, or divided; but utmost usually meant 
to express the cutting off of ^ person from the 
communidh of the faithful. It was practised in 
the primitive church aghast notorious ofiendenh 
Several Councils also have pronounced anathe¬ 
mas against such as they thought corrupted the 
purity of the faith. Anathema Maranatk i. men-’ 
tioned by Paul, (1 Cor. xiv. 22,) imports tb8t he 
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ANGELS :• 

who 1 o”ps not,the Lord Jesus^will bo accursed at 
his coining. Anathema signifies a thing devoted 
to destruction, and Maranatha is a Syriac word, 
signifying the Lord comes. ■ It is probable in tjiis 

n age there is an allusion to the form of the 
3 , who, when unable to inflict so great a 
punishment as the crime deserved, devoted the 
culprit to the immediate vindictive retribution of 
divine vengeance, both in this life and in ti future 
state. ' 

ANDRONA, a term*used for that part in 
churches which was destined for the men. An¬ 
ciently, it was the custom for the men and women 
tojmve separate apartments in places of wontfiip, 
where they performed their devotions asundcj, 
which method is still religiously observed in tue 
Greek church. _ 

ANGEL, a spiritual intelligent substance, tne 
first in rank and dignity among created beings. 
The word angel (»^yi^o c ) is Greek, and signifies 
a messenger. The Hebrew word 1iOB signi¬ 
fies die same. Angels, therefore, in the nroper 
signification of the word, do n*t ini[K>rt tm- na¬ 
ture of any licing, but only the office to which 
they are appointed, especially by way of message 
or intercourse between God and his creatures, 
lienee the word is used differently in various 
parts of the. Scripture, and signifies, 1. Human 


25.— 2 . Officers of the churches, whether pro¬ 
phets or ordinary ministers, Hag. i. 13. Rev. i. 
20.—3. Jesus Christ, Mai. iii. I. Is. lxiiL 9.— 
4. Some add the dispensations of God’s provi¬ 
dence, either beneficial or calamitous, Gen. xxiv. 
7. Ps. xxxiv. 7. Actsxii. 23. 1 Sam. xiv. 14j but 
I must confess, that, though I do notatajl see the 
impropriety of considering the providences of 
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tion, and we dare not indulge a spirit pf conjeo- 
ture. It is our- happiness to know f^at they 
are all mioistering spirits, sent forth to miifister * 
to them who nre heirs of salvation. ’ 4 

As to the natwe. of these beings, we ore tfild that 
they a re spirits; but whether pure spirits,‘divested of, 
all matter, or united to some thin bodies, or eerjpo- 
real vehicles, has been a controversy of long stand¬ 
ing ; the more general opinion is, that they arc sub- » 
stances entirely spiritual, though they can at any 
time assume bodies, and appear in human shape, 
Gen. xviii. xix. and xxxii. Matt, xxviii. Luke 1. 
&c. The Scriptures represent t hem as c&ducd with - 
eftraordinarv wis’domand power, 2 Sam. xiv. 20. 
I'd. efli. 20 ; qgly and regular in their inclinations; 
zealous in their employ, and completely happy in 
their minds, Job xxxviii. 7. Reb. i. 7. Matt, 
xviii. liPl. Their, number seems to lie great, Pa. 
lxviii. i7. Hob. frji. 22; and perhaps nave dis¬ 
tinct orders, Col. i. 10,17. 1 Pet. iii. 22. 1 Thea. 
iv. 1 ( 5 . l)an. x. 13. They are delighted with the"* 
grand scheme of redemption, and J,he conversion 
of sinners to God, Luke ii. 12. IPet.i. 12. Luke 
xv. 10 . They not only worship God, and exe¬ 
cute his commands at large, but are attendant on 
the saints of God while here^elnw, Ps. xci. 11, 

12. Hob. i. 13. Luke xvi. 22. Some conjecture 
that every good man has his particular guardian 


messengers, or agents for others. 2 Sam. ii. 5. ^uigel, Matt, xviii. 10. Actsxii. 15; but this is 
"David sent messengers (Heli. angels) to easier to be supposed than to be proved; nor is 

Gilead.” Prov. xiii. 17. Mark l. 2. Janies n. it a matter of consequence to know. “ What 


need we dispute,” says Henry, " whether every 
particular saint hus a guardian angel, when we 
are sure he has a guard of angels about him 1 U 
Theywvill gather thfe elect in the last day, attend 
the final judgment, Malt. xxv. 31. Rev. xiv. 18. 
Matt. xiii. 39; and live for ever in the.world of 
glory, Luke xx. 36. 

Although the angels were originally created 


God as his angels or messengers for good or for Ipcrfcct, yet they were mutable: some of them 
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evil, yet the passages generally adduced under 
this head do not prove to me that the providences 
of G<xl are meant in distinction from created an¬ 
gels.—5. Created intelligences, l>oth good and 
oad. Ileh, i. 14. Jude vi.; the subject of the pre¬ 
sent article.—As to the time when the angels 
were created, much has been said by the learned. 
Some woride^ that Moses, in his Recount of the 
creation, should pass over this in silence. Others 
suppose that he did this because of the proneness 
of tne Gentile world, and even the Jews, to idola¬ 
try; but a lictter reason has been assigned by 
others, viz. that this first history was purposely 
and principally written for information concerning 
the visible world; the invisible, of which we 
know hut in pfirt, being reserved for a better life. 
Some think that the idea of God’s not creating 
thegi before this world was made, is very con¬ 
tracted. To suppose, say they, that no creatures 
whatever/ neither angels nor other worlds, had 
been created previous to the creation of our 
world, is to suppose that a Being of infinite 
power,* wisdom, arfi goodness; had remained 
totally inactive from aU eternity, and had per¬ 
mitted the infinity of space to continue a perfect 
vacuum till withm these 6000 years; that such 
an idea only tends to discredit revelation, instead 
of serving it. On the other hand it is alleged, 
that they mpst have been created within the six 
days; because it is said, that within this space 
Qod-made heaven and earth, and all things that 
ire therefh. ’ It is, however, a neediest supeula- 
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sinned, and kept not their first estate; and so, 
of the most blessed and glorious, became the most 
vile and miserable of all God’s creatures. They 
were ex[x'Iled\lic regions of light, and with hea¬ 
ven lost their heavenly disposition, and fell into 
a settled rancour against God, and malice against 
men. What their offence was is difficult to de¬ 
termine, the Scripture being silent almut it. Some 
think envy, others unbelief; but mdbt suppose it 
was pride' As to the time of llg’.ir fall, we are 
certain it could not lie before the sixth day of the 
creation, liecause on that day it is said, “ God saw 
every tiling that he had made, and behold it was 
very good;” but that it was not long after, is very 
probable, as it must have preceded tlie full of oar 
first parents. The^iumber of the fullcn angels 
seems to be great, and, like the holy arigej^ uv'J 
haps, have various orders among iuafC\ 

xii. 24. Eph. ii. 2. vi. 12. Col. it. 1# 

7. Their constant employ is not only -doing evil a; f 
themselves, but endeavouring by all arts to gobies 
and pervert tnaukind, 1 Pet. y. 8 . Job. i. 6 . ft 
is supposed they will be restrained during- the 
millennium, Rev. xx. 2 ; but afterwards again, for 
a short tune, deceive the nations, Rev. xx. 8 ; and- 
thenbe finally punished, Matt. xxv. 41, The 
authors who have written on Ais subject hava 
been very numerous; we shall only refer t# a 
few: Reynold*? s Inquiry into the State and (Eco¬ 
nomy of Ike Angelical World ; Cvdtoarth’s In 
tellectual System; Doddridge's fact. p.»10.Icct. 

210 to 214 -, Morn’s Parmiise Lost; liji. Sew- 
b 2 ' «. 
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ton’* Woifea, vol. iil. p. 538. 568; Shepherd of Ato- 
gelai Gilpin on Temptation; Casmanni Angelo - ; 
grdOphia; ' ’gelcy'sBodlesof Divinity 

ANGELITES, a sect in the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Anastasius, about the year 404; so called 
, from Angelium, a place in the city of Alexandria, 
where they held their first meetings. They were 
called likewise Severites, from Severus, who was 

• the head of their sect; os also Theodoaians, from 
• one Theodosius, whom they made Pope at Alex¬ 
andria. They held that the persons of the Tri¬ 
nity are not the same; that none of them exists 

- of himself and of his own nature; but that thqre 
is a common God or Deity existing intheni all, hnd 
that each is God by a participationof.this Deity. 

ANGER, a violpnt passion of the mind, arising 
upon the receipt, or supposed receipt, of any in¬ 
jury, with a present purpose of reventfg. All 
anger is by no.menns sinful; oilwux designed by 
the Author of our nature for self-defence : nor is 
' It altogether a selfish passion, since it is excited 
by injuries oljjsred to others as well as ourselves, 
and sometimes prompts us to, reclaim offenders 
from sin and danger, Eph. iv. 26, but it becomes 
ainful when conceived upon trivial occasions or 
inadequate provocations; when it breaks forth 
Into outrageous actions; vents itself in reviling 
language, or is concealed in our thoughts to the 
degree of hatred, '^'o suppress this passion, the, J 
following reflections of Archdeacon Paley may” 
not lie unsuitable:—"We should consider the 
possibility of mistaking the motives from which 
the conduct that offencra us proceeded; how alien 
our offences have been the effect of inadvertency, 
when they were construed into indications ®f ma¬ 
lice; the inducement wliich prompted our adver¬ 
sary to act ss he did, and how powerfully the same 
inducement has, at one time or other, operated 
upon ourselves; that he is suffering, jierhaps, 
under a contrition, which he is ashamed, or wants J 
opportunity, to confess; and how ungenerous it 
is to triumph, by coldness or insult, over a spirit 
already humbled in secret; thflt tjie returns of 
kindness are sweet, and that there is neither 
honour, nor virtue, nor use, in resisting them; lor 
Sdtne persons think themselves bound to cherish 
and keep alive their indignation, when they find 
it dying away of itself. We may remember that 
others have tneir passions, their prejudices, their 
favourite aims, their fears, their cautions, their 
interests, their sudden impulses, their varieties of 
apprehension, as well as we: we may recollect 
what has sometimes passed in our own minds 
when wo have got on the wrong side of a quarrel, 
and imagine the same to be passing in our adver¬ 
sary’mmnd now: when we diecame sensible of 
dfci^i^jiaviour, what palliations we perceived 
kTit, ami rfflcpected others to perceive; how we 
by the kindness, and felt the supe- 
*aiority of a generous reception, and ready forgive- 

* ness.; jtww persecution revived our spirits with 
our enmity, and seqmed to justify th# conduct in 
ourselves, which we before blamed. Add to this 
the indecency of extravagant anger; how t ren¬ 
ders us whilst it lasts the scorn and sport of ail 
about us, of whijjji it leaves us, when it ceases, 
sensible and ashamed; the inconveniences, and 
irreffievable misconduct into whfth our irascibi¬ 
lity has sometimes betrayed us; the friendships it 
has lost us; the distresses and embarrassments in 
which we have been involved by^t; and the re¬ 
pentance which, on one account or other, it 
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always cost a*. ijut the reflection calculated, 
above all others, to allay that haughtiness of tem¬ 
per which is ever finding out provocations, and 
which renders angei'so impetuous, is, that which 
thciGospel proposes; namely, that we ourselves 
are, or shortly snail lie, supplicants for mercy and 
pardon at the judgment-seat of God. Imagine 
our secret sins all disclosed and brought to light; 
imagin&fis thus humbled anil exjwsed; trembling 
under the hand of Gojj; casting ourselves on jiis 
cojnpassion: crying out for mercy; imagine such 
a creature to talk of satisfaction and revenge; re- 
fiising to lie entreated, disdaining to forgive, ex¬ 
treme to mark and to resent what iyalone amiss; 
imagine, I say, this, and you can hardly feign to 
yourself an instance of more impious and unnatii- 
riti arrogance.” Paley 1 a Moral Phil. ch. 7. 
vol. i.; Fawcett's excellent Treatise on Anger ; 
Seed's Pos/h..Serm. scr.»ll. 

ANGER of GOD. See Whath. 

ANGLO-CALVIN1STS, a name given by 
somyvriters to the members of the church of 
Engffind, as agrifeng with the other Calvinists in 
most points, excepting church government. 

ANNATES, an ccclesiastienl term, signifying 
a year’s income of a spiritual living. These were, 
in m ent times, given to the Pojie throughout 
all 1 .listendom, upon the decease of any bishop, 
abhor, or parish clerk, and were paid by"his suc- 
-e^or. At the Reformation they were taken from 
the Pope and vested in the sing; and finally 
queen Anno restored them to the church, by ap¬ 
propriating them to the augmentation of poor 
livings —I). 

ANNIHILATION, the act of reducing any 
created substance, wjhether spirit or matter, into 
nothuig. On this, as well as every other subject, 
on which revelation is not express, endless diver¬ 
sities of opinion have prevailed in the world. Dr. 
Thomas Bennett, in his Archteologia, under¬ 
takes to show that the first notions of the pro¬ 
duction of a thing from, or the reduction of it to, 
nothing, arose from the Christian theology; the 
words creation and annihilation, in the sense 
now given to them, having been equally unknown 
to the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Latins. The 
ancient philosophers, lie says, denying all annihi¬ 
lation os well as creation, resolved rfll changes in 
the world into new modifications, without sup¬ 
posing the production of any thing new, or the 
destruction of the old. In respect to annihilation, 
Christianity adds nothing to the light of reason 
and philosophy. That the power wlygh created 
is able to destroy, cannot be doubted; but whether, 
as a matter of fact, omnipotence will fxer reduce the 
smallest particle of matter to a state of nonentity, 
wc are not informed; and throughout the whole 
extent of nature we meet with no changes or •De¬ 
rations calculated to solve the question. The 
eternal existence of human and angelic spirits at 
least appears to be secured by the plain declara¬ 
tions of noly writ, though sogie have gsserfed the 
contrary. See Obstructionists. 

As to the idea that‘existence is a state of vio¬ 
lence ; that alPthings are continually endeavour¬ 
ing to return to their primitive nothing; that no 
positive power is required to effect it, but that the 
mere withdrawal of the Creator’s upholding ener¬ 
gy is sufficient, we conceive that thdbe are sub¬ 
jects beyond the grasp of human intellect, and 
that speculations upon them are entirely pfoflti- 
less.—B. 
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ANNUNCIATION, tlwSdings brought by 
the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary of the in¬ 
carnation of Christ. It is $Tso used to denote a 
festival kept by the church on the '25th of March, 
in commemoration of those tidings. • • 

ANOMOEANS, the name by which the pure 
Arians were called in the fourth century, in con¬ 
tra-distinction to the Semi-arians. The word is 
formed from the Greek diffcrAd. See 

Arians and Semi-arians- 
ANTEDILUVIANS, a general name for all 
mankind who lived lx 1 fore the flood, including the 
whole human race from the creation to the de¬ 
luge. For th$ history of the Antediluvians, see 
Book of Genesis, IVIi iston's Josephus, Cookburn'm 
Treatise on the Deluge , and article Dei.uge. 

ANTHEM, a church song performed in ca¬ 
thedral service by choristers who sung alternately. 

It was used to denote both psalms and hymns, 
when performed in this manner; but, at present, 
anthem is used in a more confined sense, being 
applied to certain passages tajjen out o^the 
Scriptures, and adapted to a particular solemnity. 

Anthems were first introduced in the reformed 
service of the English church, in the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES, a sect of an¬ 
cient heretics, who, taking every thing spoken of 
God in the Scripture in a literal Reuse, particu¬ 
larly that passage of Genesis in which it is saidritof great latitude of meaning, and not confined in 


"God made man after liis own image,” main¬ 
tained that God had a human shape. 

ANTHROPOPATTIY, a figure, expression, 
or discourse, whereby some passion is attributed 
to God which properly belongs only to man. 
Anlhropopathy is frequently used promiscuously 
with anthrojiofogy; yet in strictness they o.lght 
tiHie distinguished, as the genus from the species. 
Anthropology may be understood of any thing 
human attributed to God, as eyes, hands, &c. but 
anthropopathy only of human affections and pas¬ 
sions, as jov, grief. We have frequent instances 
of the use of those figures in holy Scripture. 

ANTIBURGHERS, a numerous and re¬ 
spectable body of dissenters from the church of 
Scotland, who differ from the established church 
chiefly in matters of church government; and 
who differ, aldfe, from the Burgher seecdcrs, with 
whom they were originally united, chiefly, if not 
solely, respecting the lawfulness of taking the 
Burgess oath. For an account, of their origin 
and principles, see Seceders. 

ANTICHRIST, from «*r., dgainst, and 
Xf.iTToc, Christ. The exact imjiort of the name 
is important to# right determination of the cha¬ 
racter. The Greek signifies pro , vice, loco, 
L e. in the place of, instead of, os well as contra. 
advfrsus, i. e. against, in apposition, to. Thus, 
(•rrijSuriAius is prO-TCX, OT vice-king 1 avTiStof, like 
a god, equal to a god; like a lion. Al¬ 

though, therefore, Antichrist is usually defined an 
adversary of. Jesus Christ, the ^ord includes the 
twofold idea of rival t and adversary, or one who 
becomes an adversary by claiming^ to be a rival. 
In order, then, to appropftate this title where it 
properl ' we must have recourse to the 

aids of' y,”and find if possible a power which 
combines the above attributes in itself. To be¬ 
stow it where it is not due is to bear falae-whness 
against our neighbour, and to become an accuser 
orthe brethren. The words of an apostle furnish 
us with a luminous due towards a right applica- 
19 . 
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tion. 1 John ii. 18—23. “As ye halve heard 
that Antichrist shall come, even now ate then 
many Antichrists. Who is a liar hut ho That 
denicth that Jesus is the Christ? He isJknti- 
christ that denleth the Father, and 1 the Son.’* 
We may say tben^hat wherever, under the pro¬ 
fession of Christianity, the true doctrines and in 
•stitutions of the Gospel an- contravened, fhere is 
the working of Antichrist; and we are not to 
look upon the name as the designation of an in¬ 
dividual person, or some single formidable adver¬ 
sary, who was to arise and be a scourge to the 
chyroh in the latter day, as was anciently believ¬ 
ed, .buj rather as trie denomination of a power, 
a Corrupt and* baneful * influence, existing in a 
wicked mystical lx sly, directly opposed to the 
spiritual,body of Christ.. Such is Antichrist of 
the Scriptures, which frequently employe * sin¬ 
gular title to point (hit n collective lxxjv united in 
a kind of coqwrate capacity, or assimilated by a , 
common character, and act uated by the same spi¬ 
rit. Thus the expression, the ncio*man, is used 
to signify the whole mass of real believers. Natan 
is also a term of collective import; and what is 
still more to the jjtnnt, man of sin, and son of per¬ 
dition, are both employed as*appellations of a 
community of wicked men, setting themselves 
against God and his kingdom, whatever might be 
•heir pretences. Antichrist, therefore, is a word 


the Scriptures exclusively to any particular socie¬ 
ty, churcli, or communion, but as descriptive of 
all, in every place, mid every age, who under the 
form of Christianity,renounce its spirit, corrupt 
its doctrines, pervert its institutions, and assume 
the prerogatives of its Head. Still it rnay be sup¬ 
posed, and can doubtless lie shown, that this epi¬ 
thet is emphatically applied wherever this impious 
jsjwer is more es]>eriaUy concentrated and drawn 
to a head, where it manifests itself in the most 
unblushing manner, and does, as it were, fix its 
throne and dominion. Accordingly, Protestant 
writers, with scarce a dissenting voice, agree in 
applying it pre-eminently to the church of Romej 
which, as we learn from history, answers to i ’ 
the characters of Antichrist. Grotius, Hat 
mond, Bossuet, and others, supposed Rome pagan 
to lie designed; but Rome Christini*seems more 
evident, lor John “ saw the beast rise up out of 
the sea,” ltov, xiii. 1.—Now, as%eathcn Home 
had risen and been established long before his 
time, this eould not refer to the Roim.n empire 
then subsisting, but to a form ot government af¬ 
terwards to arise. As, therefore^ none did arise, 
after Rome was broken to pieces by the bajJjari- 
ans, but that of the^iapal power, it must lie con¬ 
sidered as applying to that. The i]ess iptidns, 
also, of the beast, as the great apostac#, *he rnan^ 
of sin, the mystery of iniquity, and tne son of *» 
perdition, will apply only to Christian Ronfe. « 
See Daniel \pi, 3 Thess. ii. and Rev. *»iii*'<Be- 
sides, the time allowed for the Continuance of the 
beast will not apply to heathen Rome; for power 
was given to the beast for 1260 years, whereas 
heathen Rome did not last 400 years after this 
prophecy was delivered, # 

Authors haviyliffercd as to the time when Anti¬ 
christ arose. Some suppose that his reign did 
not commence, till he became a temporal prince, 
in the year 756, when Pepin wrested .tne ex- 
archate of Ra^fenna from the Lombards, and 
made it over, to the pope and his successors, 
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. Others think that it was in 727, when Rome and own wilL ‘See Bp. \ewton on t ihe Prophecies; 
the Rinnan dukedom same from the Greeks to Simpsons’s Key Uf ditto; Moseley’s Set. on Fall 

* the Roman pontiff. Mode dates his rise in the of Babylon; Warden Three Discourses on Pro • 

c year "456; but others, and I think with the great- jihccy, and books under that article. 

cat rraso/i, place it in the year 606. Now, it is ANTICHRISTIANISM, a state or quality 
. generally agreed that the rdgn of Antichrist is in persons or principles, which denominates them 
1260 years; consequently, if his rise is not to lie antichristian or opposite to the kingdom of Christ 
reckoned till he was possessed of secular autho-. M. Juricu takes tne idea of the visible unity of 

* rity, then his fall must lie when this power is the Church to have been the source of Anti¬ 
taken away. According to the first opmion, he christianism. Had not mankind been infatuated 
must have possessed his temporal power till the with this, they woulS never have stood in such 
year 2016; according to the second, he must have awe of the anathemas of Rome. It was on this 
possessed it till the year 1087- If his rise began, the popes erected their monarchical power, 
according to Mede, in 456, then he must have .ANTIDORON, a name given by the Greeks 
fullen in 1716. Now ‘that tli^sc dateS Wpre Jo the consecrated bread; out of which the mid- 
wrong, circumstances have proved; the first and die part, marked with the cross, wherein the con- 
second being too late, and the third too early, deration resides, being taken away by the priest, 
As these hypotheses, therefore, must fi^l to the tne remainder is distributed after mass to the poor, 
ground, it remains for us te .consider why the ANTINOM1ANS, those who maintain that 
last-mentioned is the more probable. It was the law is of no use or obligation under the Gos- 
about the year 606 that pope Boniface III., by pel dispensation, or who hold doctrines that clearly 
flattering Phpoas, the emperor of Constantinople, supersede the necessity of good works. TJio An- 
one of the worst of tyrants,- procured for himself tinwnians took their origin from John Agrieola, 
the, title of Universal Bishop. The bishops of about the year,1538, who taught that the law is 
Rome and Constantinople haddong been strug- noway necessary under the Gospel; that good 
ghng tor this honour; at last, it was decided an wo's do not promote our salvation, nor ill ones 
favour of the bishop of Rome; ami from this time hii or it; that repentance is not to be preached 
he was raised above all others, and his supremacy firm the decalogue, hut only from the Gospel.* 
established by imperial authority: it was nowfc This sect sprung up in England during the pro- 
also; that the most profound ignorance, debauch-^ irotorate of Cromwell, and extended their system 
cry, and superstition reigned. From this time of libertinism much farther than Agricola did. 
the pojies exerted ail their power in promoting Some of them, it is said, maintained, that if they 
the idolatrous worship of images, saints, reliques, should commit any kind of sin, it would do them 
and angels. The church was truly deplorable; no hurt, nor in the least affeet their eternal state; 
all the clergy were given up to the most flagrant and that it is one of the distinguishing characters 
and abominable acts of licentiousness. Places of of the elect, that they cannot do any thing dis- 
worship resembled the temples of heathens more pleasing to Gal. It is necessary, however, to 
than the churches of Christians; in fine, nothing observe,here, and candour obliges us to confess, 
could exceed the avarice, pride, and vanity of all that there have been others, who have been styled 
the bishops, presbyters, deacons, and even thj Antinomians, who cannot, strictly Speaking, lie 
cloistered monks! All this fully answered the ranked with these men; nevertheless, the un- 
dcscription St. Paul gave of Antichrist, 2 Thess. guarded expressions they have advanced, the 
ii. It is necessary also to observe, that this ejxxih bold positions they have laid down, and the dou- 
agrees best with the time when, according to blc Construction which might so easily lie put 
prophecy, he was to be revealed. The rise of upon many of their sentences, have led some to 
Antichrist was to he preceded by the dissolution charge them with Antinomian principles. For 
of the Roman empire, the establishment of a dif- instance; when they have asserted justification 
ferent form pf government in Italy, and the divi- to lie eternal, without distinguishing between the 
sion of the empire into ten kingdoms; all these secret determination of Gal in eternity and the 
events taking qilaco, make it very probable that execution of it in time; when they have spoken 
the year 60C was the time of his rise. Nor have lightly of good works, or asserted that believers 
the event*: of the last century made jt less proha- have nothing to do with the law of God, without 
lile. The power of the pope was never so much fully explaining what they mean; when they as- 
shaken as within a few years: “his dominion is, sert that God is not angry with hitTpeople for 
in agreat measure, taken from him;” and every their sins, nor in any sense punishes them for 
thing seems to be going oil gradually to terminate them, without, distinguishing between fatherly 
his uuthprity; so that, by the time this 1260 years correction and vindictive punishment; these 
shall be concluded, we may suppose that Anti- tilings, whatever he the private sentiment of 

^^hAst shall be finally destroyed. those who advance them, have a tendency to in- 

* As to the cruelties of Antichrist, the persecu- jure the minds of many. It has been alleged, 
tionalthgj have been carried on, and the miseries that the principal thing they have had in view, 
to which mankind have been sufljeel, by the. was to counteract those legal doctrines which 
power of the beast, the reader may consult the lmve so much abounded am&ig the aelf-ri$tteous: 
articles Imu is it ion and Persecution. In this but granting this to*be true, there is no occasion 
we have to rejoice, that, however various the to mu from <*ie extreme to another. .Had many 
opinions of the,!earned may lie as to the time of those writers proceeded with more caution, 
whpn Antichrist rose, it is evident to all that he been less dogmatical, more'-explicit in the expte- 
» mat declining, and will certainty fall, Rev. xviii. nation of their sentiments, and possessed more 
1, 5. What means thq Almighty may further candour towards those who -suffered from them, 
use. the exact time when, and the manner how, they would have been more serviceable to the 
all shoirbe accomplished, we must leave to Him cause of (rath and religion. Some of the chigf 
who ordersth all things after th£ counsel of his of those who have been charged as favouring the 
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above sentiments are, Crisp, Richardson, Salt- 
marsh, Hussey, Batom, 'Down, <fw. Thesl 
have been answered by Gattfccr, Sedgwick, Wit- 
oius, Bull, Williams, Ridgicy, Beart, De Fley- 
ry, «f*c. Sen also Bellamy's Letters and dia¬ 
logues between Theron, Paulinus, and Aspasio; 
with his Essay on the Nature and Glory of the 
Gospel; Edwards's Crispianism unmasked. 

ANTIPATHY, hatred, aversion, repugnan¬ 
cy. Hatred is entertained against persons, aver¬ 
sion and antipathy agairiSt persons or things, 
and repugnancy against actions alone. Hatred 
is more voluntary than aversion, antipathy , or 
repugnancy : these last have greater affinity with 
the animal constitution. The causes of antipathy 
are less known than those of aversion. Repug¬ 
nancy is less permanent than either the one or 
the other. We hate a vicious character; irc 
feel an aversion to its exertions. We are affected 
with antipathy for certain persons at first sight; 
there are some affairs which we transact with re- 
pugncyicy. Hatred calumniates, aversion keeps 
us at a distance from certain persons. Antijmthy 
mokes us detest them; repugnancy hinders us 
from imitating them. ® 

ANTIPjEDOBAPTISTS (from «» T ., 

against, and irmXo;, child, and /ScurTtfa, 

baptize ) is a distinguishing denomination given 
to those who object to the baptism of infants. See 
Baptists, Baptism. ^ 

ANTICIUITIES, a term implying all tesff-| 
monies or authentic accounts that have come 
down to us of ancient nations. 


, ‘APOCRYPHA 

The word antitype occurs twiariolthe New 
Testament, viz. in the Epistle to the f&brews, 
chap. ix. v. 34. and in the 1st Epistloof Si. FAer, 
chap. iii. v. 31. where its genuine import haB 
been much controverted. The. former say<? thaj 
Christ is not entered into the. holy plates made 
with hands, which are MVTITUJTft, the figures or an- 
.titypes of the true—now to appear in the pre¬ 
sence of God. Now signifies the pattern 
by which another thing is made; and as Moses 
was obliged to make the taliernuele, and all things 
in it, according to the pattern shown him in tho 
Mount, the tabernacle so formed was the anti¬ 
type of what was" shown to Moses; any thing, 
tl^'refBre, foruyxl according to a model or pattern, 
is an antitypo. In the latter passage, the Apos¬ 
tle, speaking of Noah's flood, and the deliverance 
of only height persons in the ark from it, says, 
n - >IM*€ svtitu^ow run Baif-Tis'/iia : Bap - 


As the study of 
antiquity may be useful both to the inquiring 
Christian, as well as to those who are employed 
in, or are candidates for the Gospel ministry, we 
shall here subjoin a list of those which are es¬ 
teemed the most valuable.— Eabricii Bihliogra- 
phia Antiquaria ; Spencer de Legibus Heb. Ri- 
tualibus ; Godwyn's Moses and Aaron ; Bing¬ 
ham's Antiquities of the Christian Church; 
Jennings's Jewish Antiquities; Potter's and 
Harwood's Greek, and Kcnnclt’s and Adams's 
Roman Antiquities; Preface to the Prussian 
‘ Testament, published by 1J Enfant and Bcau- 
sobre; Pridcauxand Shuekford's Connections; 
Jones's Asiatic Researches; and Maurice's In¬ 
dian Antiquities ; Brown's Jewish Antic/uilies ; 
Lewis's Origines Hebrace; Fleury's Manners 
of the Ancient Israelites. 

ANTISABBATAHIANS, a modern reli- 

S ‘ ous sect., who deny the necessity of observing 
e Sabbatlu Day. Their chief arguments are, 
1. That the Jewish Sabbath was only of cere¬ 
monial, not of moral obligation; and conse¬ 
quently, is abolished by the coming of Christ.— 
2. That no other Sabbath was appointed to he 
.observed by Christ or his apostles.—3. That 
there is. not a word of Sabbath-breaking in all the 
New Testament.—4. That no command was 

S 'ven to Adam or Noah to keep any Sabbath.— 
nd, 5. That, therefore, although Christians are 
commanded “ not tS forsake tike assembling of 
themselves tog-ther,* they bught not to hold one 
day more holy than awther. See article Sab¬ 
bath. 

ANTl'PRINITARIANS, those who deny 
the Trinity, and teach that there are not three 
persons in the Godhead. See TarNiTT. 

ANTITYPE, a Greek word, properly signi- 
lying a type or figure corresponding to some 
other tytf*. 
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tisrn being an ahTitypc to that, note saves vs; 
not the putting away of the filth of thefirsh, but ‘ 
the answer of a good conscience toward God, <f*c. 
Tho meaning is, that righteousness, or the an¬ 
swer of a good conscience towards God, now 
saves us, by me^is of the resurrection of Christ, 
as formerly righteousness saved these eight per¬ 
sons by means of the. ark during the flood. The 
word antitype, therefore, here signifies a general 
jimilitude of circumstances ;_und the, particle M , 
,wlicrcunto, refers not to the immediate antecedent 
wf»To { , water, but to all that precedes. 

ANTOSJANDRIANS, a sect of rigid Lu¬ 
therans, who opposed the doctrine of Osiander 
relating to justification. Those are otherwise de¬ 
nominated Osiandth>mastigrs. — The Antosian- 
drians deny that man is made just, with that 
justice wherewith God himself is just; that is, 
they assert that he is not made essentially, but 
only imputatively just; or that he is not really 
made just, but only pronounced so. 

* APATHY, among the ancient philosopher^ 
implied an utter privation of passion, and an in¬ 
sensibility of pain. The word is conqioundcd of », 
priv. and w*5o{, affection. The Stoics affected an 
entire apathy; they considered it as the highest 
wisdom to enjoy a perfect calmness or tranquillity 
of mind, incapable of being ruffled by either plea¬ 
sure or pain. In the first ages of the church, tho 
Christians adopted the term apathf to express a 
contempt of all earthlv concerns^ a state of mor¬ 
tification such as flic Gospel prcserilios. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in particular, brought it exceed¬ 
ingly in vogue, thinking hereby to draw such 
philosophers to Christianity who aspired after 
such a sublime pitch of virtue. , 

APELLEANSjw) called from Apelles,.^ tho 
second century. They affirmed, that Christ, 
when he came down from heaven,* received a 
body not from the substance of his mother, but 
from the four elements, which qt his death Jie 
rendered back to the world, and so asccmfa^into 
heaven witltout a body. " ru 

APOCALYPSE, or Revelation, from the 
Greek to unveil, discover, reveal; 

the name of the last of the sacred books of tho 
New Testament, and so called from its contain¬ 
ing important revelations concerning the future 
destinies of thcJchurch. Sec ftr.vci.^i roN.^-B. 

APOCRYPHA, bcjiks not admitted irifo the 
canon of Scripture, being cither spurious, nr at 
least not acknowledged os divine. The word 
is Greek, amh is derived from »**, from , and 



•fuarrw, 

of them I 


like or conceal. They seem most 
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Ulilke 

1 to nave been composed by Jews. None 
of the Writers of the New Testament mention 
hunt,; neither Philo nor Josephus speak of them. 
The j/hristjgn church was for some ages a stran¬ 
ger to them. Origen, Athanasius, Hilary, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, anil all the orthodox writers who 
have given catalogues of the canonical books of 
Scriptilre, unanimously concur in rejecting these 
out of the canon. The Protestants acknowledge 
such books of Scripture only to be canonical as 
were esteemed to be so in the first ages of the 
church; such as are cited by the earliest writers 
among the Christians, as of divine authority, jmd 
after tlie most diligent inquiry, wcie received and 
judged to be so by the council of Lfiodicea. Thfy 
were written after the days of Malachi, in whom, 
according to the universal testimony of the Jews, 
the spirit of prophecy erased, Mai. iv. 4—G. 
Not ono of the writers in direfctr terms advances a 
. claim to inspiration. They contain fables, lies, 
and contradictions. 1 Maccabees, vi. 1, IG. 2 
Maccabees, ir 13, IG. ix. 28. The apocryphal 
books are in general believed to be canonical by 
the church of Rome; and, even by the sixth ar¬ 
ticle of the church of England, they are ordered 
to bo read for example of life and instruction of 
manners, though it doth not apply them to esta¬ 
blish any doctrine. Other reformed churches do 
not so much as mufc even tliis use of them. Sec*! 
Pridcaux's Connect ion, vol. i. p. 3G—42; Lee's 
Dis. on Rsdras; Dirk on Inspiration, p. 344; 
Alexander on the Canon; Horne's Introduction, 
vol. iv. p. 239. 

APOLLINARIANS were ancient lujreties, 
Who denied the proper humanity of Christ, and 
maintained that the body he assumed was en¬ 
dowed with a sensitive and not a rational soul; 
but that the divine nature supplied the place of 
the intellectual principle in man. Tliis sect de- 
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fourthly, of those who voluntarily relapsed into 
paganism. Apostiuiy may be farther considered 
as 1. Original, in which we have all participated, 
Rom. iii. 23;—2. National, when a kingdom re¬ 
linquishes the profession of Christianity;—3. 
Personal, when an individual backslides from 
God, Heb. x. 38;—4. Final, when men are given 
up to judicial hardness of heart, os Judas. See 
Brunei.ipiw. 

APOSTLE, prorxTly signifies a messenger or 
person sent by another upon some business. It 
is particularly applied to t hem whom our Saviour 
deputed to preach.—2. Ajawfle, in the Greek 
liturgy, is used for a l*>oh containing the epistles 
of St. Paul, printed in the order whefein they are 
R> l>e read in churches through the course of the 
year.—3. The appellation was also given to the 
oftlinary travelling ministers of the church, Rom. 
xvi. 7. Phil. ii. 25, though in our translation 
the last is rendered messenger.—4. It is likewise 
given to those persons who first planted the 
Christian f'uith in any place. Tims 1 'ionystus of 
Corjflth is called;the Apostle of France, Xavier 
the Apostle of the Indies, &e. 

APOftTLEfi’ CREED. See Cubed. 

APOSTOLATE, in u general sense, is used 
for nission; but it more properly denotes the 
di ay or otlicc of an apostle of Christ. It is also 
um' 1 in ancient writers for the oilier ot a bishop. 
But as the title apostolic us has been appropriated 

the pope, so that of a postulate liecamc at length 
restrained to the sole dignity of the jiopedoiii. 

APOSTOLIC, Rpostolioul; something that 
relates to the. apostles, or descends from them. 
Thus we say, the apostolical age, apostolical doc¬ 
trine, apostolical character, constitutions, tradi¬ 
tions, &.C. 

APOSTOLIC, in the primitive church, was 
an apjieHiition given to all such churches as were 
founded by the apostles; and even to the bishop* 


rived its name from Apollinaris, bishop of Lao-4 of those churches, us being tlie reputed successors 


dicca. Their doctrine was first condemned by a 
council at Alexandria in 3G2, and afterwards in a 
more formal manner by u council at Romo in 
375, and by another council iu 378, which de¬ 
posed Apotlinaris from his bishopric. This, with 
other laws enacted against them, reduced them to 
a very small number; so that at last they dwin¬ 
dled away. 

APOLOGY, a Greek term, literally import¬ 
ing an excuse at defence of some person, cause, 
or action. Both in ancient and modern times 
the word has lieen applied to works written for 
the professed design of detending or vindicating 
Christianity from tlie attacks of its enemies, and 
also those written in defence of certain reli¬ 
gious sects by their advocated Thus, among the 
ancients, we meet with the Apology of Justin 
Martyr, the Ajwlogciic of Tertullian, &c. And 
among the moderns, with Watson’s Apology, 
.Bdfckw’s Apo logy, and others.—B. 

* AHMU'AC Y, a forsaking or renouncing our 
religion, cither by 9n open declaration in words, 
or a virtual declaration of it by our actions. The 
primitive Christian church distinguished several 
Linds of apostacy : the first, of those who went 
entirely from Clttistianity to Judaism: the se- 
oondv of those who complied so fan with the Jews, 
4p to communicate with them in many of their 
unlawful practices, without making a formal pro¬ 
fession oi their religion; thirdly, of those who 
mingled Judaism and Christianity .together; and 
SW 


of the apostles. These were confined to four, 
viz. Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 
In after-times, the other churches assumed the 
same quality, on account, principally, of the con¬ 
formity of their doctrine with that of the churches 
which were apostolical by foundation, and be¬ 
cause all bishojis held themselves fuccessors of 
the apostles, or acted in their dioctses with tho 
authority of apostles. 

The first time the term apostolical is attributed 
to bishops, as such, is in a letter of Clovis to the 
council of Orleans, held iu 511, though that king 
does not there expressly denominate them apos¬ 
tolical, hut ( apostolica cede digttissimi) highly 
worthy of the ajiostolical see. . In 681, Cun tram 
calls the bishops, met at the council of Macon, 
apostolical pontiffs, apostoliri jnmtijices. 

In progress of time, the bishop of Rome grow 
ing in power above the rest, and tlie three pa¬ 
triarchates’ of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa¬ 
lem falling into the hands of the Saracens, the 
title apostolical qpis restraiifed to the pope and 
his church alone; though so^ie of the (topes, and 
St. Gregory tl^p Great, got contented to hold the 
title by this tenure, began at length to insist that 
it lielonged to them by another mid peqiiliar right, 
as being the successors of St. Peter. The coun¬ 
cil of Rheims, in 1049, declared that tlie pope 
was the sole apostolical primate of the universal 
church. Ana hence a great number of apostol% 
cals; apostolical see, apostolical n ui \<Ao,*apostc K 
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eaf notary, apostolical brief) apistolical chamber, 
apostolical vicar, &c. • 

APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS, a 
collection of regulations attributed to the apostles, 
and supposed to have been collected by St. Cle¬ 
ment, wnose name they likewise bear. It is the 
general Opinion, however, that they are spurious, 
and that St Clement had no hand in them. 
They appeared first in the fourth centiyy, hut- 
have been much changed and corrupted since. 
There are so many thing*in them different from 
and even contrary to the genius and design of 
the New Testament writers, that no wise man 
would believe, without the most convincing and 
irresistible ^>roof, that both could come front the 
same hand. Grube’s Answer to I Vhiston ; Sna¬ 
rin's Ser. voL ii. p. 185; Lardnfir's ('red. vol. iii. 
p. 11. c h, nit.; Doddridge's Tset. lec. 119. • 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, an appellation 
usually given to the writers of the first century, 
who employed their pens in the cause of Chris¬ 
tianity. Of these writers, Cotelerius, and after 
him 1<e Clerc, have published § collection two 
volumes, accompanied l»oth with their own anno¬ 
tations, and the n'inarks of other learned men. 
See also the genuine epistles of the apostolic 
fathers by Abu. Wake. 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. Sett Suc¬ 
cession. 

APOTACTITjE, an ancient sect, who af* 
fected to follow the example of the apostles, Marl 
renounced all their effects and jrossessions. It 
docs not apjiear that they held any errors at first; 
but afterwards they taught that the renouncing 
of all riches was not only a matter of counsel and 
advice, hut of precept and necessity. 

APPLICATION is used for the act whereby 
our Saviour transfers or makes over to us what 
he had earner! nr purchased by his holy life anil 
death. Accordingly it is by this application of 
the merits of Chrisi that we are to be justified 
and entitled to glace and glory. 

Application is also used for that part of a ser¬ 
mon in which the. preaclier brings home, or aj)- 
plies the truth of religion to the consciences of 
his hearers. See Session. 

APPROBATION, a state or disposition of 
the mind, jv herein we put a value upon, or be¬ 
come pleased with, some person or thing. Mo¬ 
ralists are divided on the principle, of approbation, 
or the motive which determines us to approve or 
disapprove. Tlic Epicureans will have it to be 
only self-interest: according to them, that which 
determines any agent to approve his own action, 
is its apparent tendency to his private happiness; 
and even the approbation of another’s action 
flows from no other cause but an opinion of its 
Jpndeiicy to the happiness of the approver, either 
immediately or remotely. Others resolve appro¬ 
bation into a moral sense, or & principle of be¬ 
nevolence, by which we are determined to ap¬ 
prove every kind affection either in ourselves or 
others, and all pftblicly use£il actions which we 
imagine to flow , from such affections, without 
any view therein to ogr own p^vate happiness. 

But may we not add, that a true Christian’s 
approbation arisen from his perception of the will 
of God? See Obligation. 

APPROPRIATION, the annexing a bene¬ 
fice to the proper and perpetual use of some reli¬ 
gious house, it is a term also often used in the 
■ehjpeurf world as referring to that act of the 
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nrinfl by which we apply the blessiiigref the Go*- 
pel to ourselves. This appropriatiorHsl 4eal when 
we are enabled to believe in, feel, and obey the 
truth; but merely nominal and delusive \fhen • 
there are no fruits of righteousness and true holi- ^ 
ness. See Assurance. t * , 

AQUARIANS, those who consecrated water 
in the eucharist instead of wine. Another branch * 
of them approved of wine in the sacrament, when 
received at the evening: they likewise mixed . 
water with the wine. 

ARABIC1, erroneous Christians, in the third 
century, who thought that the soul and body 
died together, and rose again. It is said that Ore¬ 
gon convinced them of their error, ana that they 
then abjured*1. • 

ARCHANGEL, according to some divines, 
means an angel occupying the eighth rank in the 
celestjfl hierarchy; hut others, not without rea¬ 
son, reckon it a title only applicable to our Sa¬ 
viour. Compare Jude ix. with Dsn. xiL 1, 1 
Thes. iv. IG. ~ 

ARCHBISHOP, the chief qr metropolitan 
bishop, who has. several suffragans under him. 
Archbisho]>s were not known in the East till 
about the yraid&O; and though there were some 
soon after this who had th%litle, yet that was 
only a personal honour, by which the bishops of 
considerable cities were distinguished. It was 
not till of late that archbis^pps became metropo¬ 
litans, and Iwul suffragans under them. Thfirec- 
clesiastiCal government of England is divided into 
two provinces, viz. Canterbury and York. The 
first archbishop of Canterbury was Austin, ap¬ 
pointed by king Ethclbert, on his conversion to 
ChAstiamty, about the year 598. His grace of 
Canterbury is the first peer of England, and the 
next to the royal familv, having precedence of all 
dukes, anil all great officers of the crown. It is 
his privilege, by custom, to crown the kings and 
queens of this kingdom. The archbishop of 
York has precedence of all dukes not of the royal 
blood, and, >f all officers of state, except the lord 
high chancellor. The first archbishop of York 
was Paulinus, appointed by pope Gregory about 
the year Gdi?. 

ARCHDEACON, a priest invested withsau- 
thority or jurisdiction over the clergy and laity, 
next to the bishop eilher through the whole dio¬ 
cese, or cnly a part of it. Tnfte are sixty in 
England, who visit every t)*o years in threei 
when they inquire into the reparations ana 
moveables belonging to churches; reform abuses; 
suspend; excommunicato; in some places prove 
wills; and induct all clerks into benefices within 
their respectiveiuriadictions.* 

ARC HON T4CS, a sect about the yeuf 1G0 or 
203. Among many other extravagant notions, 
they held that the world was created by archan¬ 
gels; they also denier! the resurrection of the body. 

ARCH-PRESBYTER, or AHCii-Pgu»T, # a 
priest established in some dioceses i y|tj /ji supe¬ 
riority ovpr the rest Heawas anciently chosen 
out of the college of presbyters, at the pleasure of 
the bishop. Tne arch-presbyters were much of 
the same nature with our deans in cathedral 
churches. f 

ARIANJS, followers of Anus, a presbyter of 
the church of Alexandria, about 315, main¬ 
tained that the Son af God was totally and essen¬ 
tially distinct from the FatheT; that he was the 
first ami npblest of those beings whom God had 
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created —tVe instrument, by whose subordinate 
operation fciHormed the universe; and, therefore, 
inferior tp the Father both in nature and dignity: 
* alsoj* that the Holy Ghost was not God, but 
r - created by the power of the Son. The Arians 
ovvneiT that the Son was the Word; but denied 
that Word to have been eternal. They held that 
' Christ had nothing of man in him but the flesh, 
to which the Myo s , or word, was joined, whic|i 
, was tnc same as the soul in us. The Arians 
were first condemned and anathematized by a 
council at Alexandria; in 320, under Alexander, 
bishop of that city, who accused Arius of impiety, 
and caused him to be expelled from the cwiunu- 
nion of the church; and afterwards by 380 fathers 
in the general council of Nice, assembled by Con* 
stantine, in 325. His doctrine, however, was not 
extinguished; on the contrary, it lieearpe the 
reigning religion, especially in the east. Arius 
was recalled from banishment by. Constantine in 
two or three years after the council of Nice, and 
Tne laws that had licen enacted against him were 
repealed. Notwithstanding this, Athanasius, 
then bishop of Alexandria, refused to admit him 
and his followers to eommunion. This so en¬ 
raged them, that, by their interesIHit court, they 
rocured that prelate to be deposed and banished ; 
ut the church of Alexandria still refusing to ad¬ 
mit Arius into their communion, the emperor 
sent for him to Constantinople; where upon de¬ 
livering in a fresh confession of his faith in terms 
less offensive, the emperor commanded him to be 
received into their communion; but that very 
evening, it is said, Arius died as his friends 
were conducting him in triumph to the great 
church of Constantinople. Anus, pressetf by 
a natural want, stepped aside, but expired on the 
spot, his tm we Is gushing out. The Aruin purtv, 
however, found a protector in Constantins, who 
succeeded his father in the East. They under¬ 
went various revolutions and persecutions under 
succeeding emperors; till, at length, Theodosius 
the Great exerted every effort to suppress them. 
Their doctrine was carried, in the filth century, 
into Africa, under the Vandals; and into Asia 
under the Goths.—Italy, Gaul, and Spain, were 
alstfdeeply infected with it; and towards the 
commencement of the sixth eenturv, it was tri¬ 
umphant in mi^ny parts of Asia, Africa, and Eu¬ 
rope: but it sunk almost at once, when the Van¬ 
dals were driven out of Africa, and the Goths out 
of Italy by the arms of Justinian. However, it 
revived again in Italy, under the protection of the 
Lombards, in the seventh century, and was not 
extinguished till about the end of the eighth. 
Arianism was again revived in the West by Ser- 
vetus, in 1531, for which he suflf red death. After 
this the doctrine got footing in Geneva, and in 
Poland; but at length degenerated in a great 
measure into Socinianism. Erasmus, it is thought, 
ayned^t,reviv i n g it, in his commentaries on the 
New Testament i and the learned Grotyis seems 
to lean that way. Me. Whiston was «ne of the 
first divines who revived this controversy in tho 
eighteenth century. He was followed bv Dr. 
Clarke, who was chiefly opposed by Dr. Water- 
land. Those who iiold the doctrine which is 
usually. Called Low Arianism , suy*that Christ 
pre-esSfctd; but not as the eternal Logos of the 
Father, or as the being by whom he made 
the worlds, and had intercourse with the patri¬ 
archs; or os*having any certain rank. or employ- 
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ment whatever iff the divine dispensations. In 
modern times, tho term Arian is indiscriminately 
applied to those wboKonsider Jesus simply sub¬ 
ordinate to the Father. Some of them believe 
Christ to have been the creator of the world; but 
they all maintain that he existed previously to 
Ms incarnation, though in his pre-existent state 
they assign him different degrees of dignity. 
•Hence.thf terms High and Low Arian. See 
Prk-kxistekck. Some of the more recent vin¬ 
dicators of Arianism hove licen H. Taylor, in his 
Apology of Ben Mordecai to his friends for 
embracing Christianity; Dr. Harwoid, in his 
Five Dissertations; Dr. Price, in his Sermons 
on the Christian Doctrine. See also file 4th vol. 
ofb the Theological Repository, p. 153—163, 
and Cornish’s Tract on the Pre-existence of 
Clhrtst. 

On the opposite side, Bogne and Bennett’s 
Hist of Dissenters, vol. iii.' Abbadie, Waterland, 
Guyse, Hey, Robinson, Evclcigh, Hawker on the 
Divinity of Christ; — Culamy, Taylor, frill, 
JoncssPihc, and Simpson on the Trinity. 

ARISTOTELIANS. The followers of Aria- 
totlc. They believed in the eternity of the world, 
had represented the Deity as somewhat similar 
toa j nciple of power giving motion to a machine; 
and . nappy in the contemplation ofhimself, but 
regardless of human affairs. They were uncer- 
tttin as to the immortality of the soul.—As this 
wws rather a philosophical than religious sect, wfl 
shall not enlarge on it. 

AUK, or Noah’s Ark, a floating vessel built 
by Noah for the preservation of his family, and 
the several sjiecies of animals, during the deluge. 
The form of the ark was an oblong, with a flat 
bottom, ami a sloped roof, raised to a cubit in the 
middle; it had neither sails nor rudder; nor 
was it sharp at the ends for rutting the water. 
This form was admirably calculated to make 
k lie steady on the water, without rolling, which 
might have endangered the live! of the animals 
within. 

The length of this ark was 300 cubits, which, 
according to Dr. Arliuthnot’scalculation, amount 
to a little more than 517 feet; its breadth, 50 cu¬ 
bits, or 91-2 feet; its height, 30 cubits, or 54-72 
feet: and its solid con ten Is 2,730-782, solid feet, 
sufficient ftir a carriage for 81,062 toffs. It con¬ 
sisted of three stories, each of which, abating the 
thickness of the floors, might be about 18 feet 
high, and no doubt was partitioned into a great 
many rooms or apartments. This vessel was 
doubtless so contrived, us to admit the air and the 
light on all, though the particular construction of 
the windows be not mentioned. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, a small 
chest or coffer, three feet nine inches in lengtlp 
two feet three inches in breadth, and two feet 
three inches in height, in which wore contained 
the golden pot that had manna, Aaron’s ml, and 
tire tables of the covenant. The Rrk was reposit- 
ed in the holiest plate of the tabernacle.' It Vas 
taken by the Philistines, and*detained twenty 
(some say forty) years at f^rjatb-iearim; but, the 
people being afflicted with emerods on account of 
it, returned it with divers presebts. It wss after¬ 
wards placed in the temple. The lid or cohering 
of the ark was called the propitiatory or mercy- 
scat ; over which two figures wore placed, called 
chembims, with expanded wings of a peculiar 
form. Here the Shechinah rested both in the 
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tabernacle ar*l temple in a visible cloud; hence 
were issued the Divine oracles by an audible 
voice; and the high priest' appeared before this 
mercy-seat once every yew on.the great day of 
expiation; and the Jews, wherever they worship¬ 
ped, turned their faces towards the place vtherc 
the ark stood. 

In the second temple there was also an ark, 
made of the same shape and dimensions with the 
first, and put in the same place, but without any 
of its contents and peculiar honours. It was used 
as a representative of the former on the day of 
expiation, and a repository of yie original copy of 
t{ie holy Scriptures, collected by Ezra ana tlie 
men of thb .great synagogue after the captivity; 
and, in imitation of this, the Jews, to this ddV, 
have a kind of ark in their synagogues, wherein 
their sacred books are kept. • 

ARMENIANS, the inhabitants of Armenia, 
whose religion is the Christian of the Eutyrhian 
sect; that is, they hold but one nature in Jesus 
Chrjfit. Sec Eutyciiuks. They assort also the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, from the father 
only. They believe that Christ, at his descent 
into hell freed the souls of the damned from 
thence, and reprieved them to the end of the 
world, when they shall he remanded to eternal 
flames. They liolieve that the souls of the righte¬ 
ous shall not lie admitted to the heutitie vision till 
after the resurrection, notwithstanding which the^ 
pray to departed saints, adore their pictures, Mid 
burn lumps before them. The Armenian clergy 
consist of pilriarrhs, archbishops,-doctors, secular 
priests, and monks. The Armenian monks are 
of the order of St. Basil; and every Wednesday 
and Friday they eat neither fish, nor eggs, nor 
oil, nor any thing made of milk; and during Lent 
they live u|>on nothing hut roots. They have 
seven sacraments; baptism, confirmation, [te- 
nonce, the eucharist, extreme unction, orders, and 
matrimony.—They admit infants to the comma* 
nion at two or three months old. They seem to 
place the chief part of their religion in fastings 
and abstinences; and, among the clergy, thehigher 
the degree, the lower they must live; insomuch, 
that it is said the archbishops live on nothing but 
pulse. They consecrate holy water but once a 
year; at vjhich time every one fills a pot, and 
carries it hflrne, which brings in a considerable 
revenue to the church. 

ARMINIANS, persons who follow the doc¬ 
trines of Arminius, who was pastor at Amster¬ 
dam, and al'teTwurds professor of divinity at Ley¬ 
den. Arminius had been educated in the opinions 
of Calvin; but, thinking the doctrine of that great 
man with regard to free will, predestination and 
grace, too severe, he began to express his doubts 
concerning them in the year 1591; and, upon 
farther inquiry, adopted the sentiments of those 
whose religious system extends the love of the 
Supreme Being and the merits of Jesus Christ to 
all mankind. The Anninians are also called Re¬ 
monstrants, because, in ltiy, they presented a 
remonstrance to tjje status-general, wherein they 
state their grievances, and pray for relief. 

The distinguishing*tenets of the Anninians 
may be /omprised' in the five following articles 
relative to predestination, universal redemption, 
the corruption of man, conversion, aiul perseve¬ 
rance, viz. 

.1. That God, from all eternity, determined to 
bestow salvation on those who he foresaw Would 
25 n 
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persevere unto the end; and to inflict'yverlasting 
punishments on those who should continue in 
fheir unbelief, and resist his divine suedourft; so , 
that election was conditional, and reprobation in 
like manner the result of foreseen infidelity and 
persevering wfekiylness. . • 

II. That Jesus Christ, by his sufferings and. 
death, made an atonement for the sins of all man¬ 
kind in general, and of every individual in par 
titular; that, however, none hut those who be 1 
lieve in him can be partakers of divine benefits. 

III. That true loith cannot proceed from the 

exercise of our natural faculties and powers, nor 
from the force and operation of free will; since 
man* in consequence yf lus natural corruption, is 
fhcapahle either of thinking or doing any good 
tiling; and that, therefore, it is necessary, in order 
to his conversion and salvation, that he he rege¬ 
nerated and renewed by t he ojieratinns of the Holy 
Ghost, which is the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ. m 

IV. That, this divine grace or energy of tho 
Holy Ghost begins and perfects every thing that 
can lie called good in man, and, consequently all 
good works are to be attributed to God alone; 
that, nevertheless, this grace is offered to all, and 
does not force men to net agaiiwt their inclinations, 
hut may la* resisted and rendered ineffectual by 
the perverse wit! of the impenitent sinner. Sorno 
modern Anninians inlerpni this and the last ar¬ 
ticle with a greater laf itude. 

V. That Uod gives to the tmly faithful, who 
are regenerated by his grace, tin* means of pre¬ 
serving themselves in this state. The lirst Ar- 
miniuns, indeed, lyul some doubt with res|icct to 
the Closing part of this article; but their fbllow- 
ers uniformly maintain “that the regenerate may 
lose true justifying faith, tali from a state of grace, 
and die in their sins.’’ 

After the ap]x>intment of Arminius to the theo¬ 
logical chair at Leyden, he thought it his duty to 
avow and vindicate the principles which he had 
embraced ; and the freedom with which he pub¬ 
lished and detruded them, exposed him to th'o 
resentment of those that adhered to tin* theologi¬ 
cal system of Geneva, which then prevailed in 
Holland; but his principal op|ionent was Gonfer, 
his colleague. Tne controversy which was thus 
begun becuinc more general after the. death of 
Arminius, in the year 1009, anil threatened to 
involve the United Provincesain civil discord. 
The Arminian tenets gained ground under tho 
mild and favourable treatment of the magistrates 
of Holland, and were adopted by several persons 
of merit and distinction. The Calvinists or Go- 
marists, as they were now called, apjieuled to a 
national synod; accordingly the synod of Dort 
was convened, by order of the stutcs-gcneral, in 
1618; and was composed of ecclesiastic deputies 
from the United Provinces as well as lrcin the 
reformed churches of England, Hessia, fjjooien. 
Switzerland, and the Palatinate. TJ)e_pnnc.ipaI 
advocate unfavour of the Amtiniuns was Ejssco- 
pius, who at that time was professor of divinity 
at Leyden. It was first projiosed to discuss tho 
principal subjects in dispute, that the A rminians 
should lie allowed to state^and vindicate the 
grounds on which their opinions were founded; 
but, some difference arising, as to the propwnnode 
of conducting the debate, the Arminians were 
excluded from the assembly, their case was tried 
in their abeeqee, and they were pronounced guilty 
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of pestilential errors, and condemned as corrupt¬ 
ers of the true religion. A curious account of the 
, proceedings of the above synod may be seen in a 
series of letters written by Mr. John Holes, who 
was pi*«ent on the occasion. 

In consequence of the aboqpmcntioned deci¬ 
sion, the Anninians were considered as enemies 
to their country, and its established religion, 
and were much persecuted. They were trouted 
' with great severity, and deprived oi all their [Kists 
and employments; their ministers were silenced, 
and their congregations were suppressed. The 
great Barneveldt was beheaded on u scaffold; and 
the learned Grotius, being condemned to per 
petual imprisonment, fled, t and took refuge in. 
France. •* 

After the death of prince Maurice, who had 
been a violent jmrtisan in favour of the Goina- 
rists, in the year 1625, the Arniiiiian exiles'were 
restored to their former reputatioif and tranquillity; 
stnd under the toleration of the state, they erected 
Churches and founded a college at Amsterdam, 
appointing Episcnpius the first theological profes¬ 
sor. The Armiuiiin system has very much pre¬ 
vailed in England since the time of Archbishop 
Laud, and its votaries in other coiffitrics are very 
numerous. It is generally sup|>osed that a ma¬ 
jority of the clergy in both the established churches 
of Great Britain favour the Arminian system, 
notwithstanding theif articles are strictly Oulvi- 
nistic. The name of Mr. John Wcsfoy lmrdly 
need lie mentioned here. Every one knowo what 
an advocate he was for the tenets of Arminius, 
and the success he met with. See Methodists. 

Some of the principal writer? on the side o|" the 
Anninians have been Arminius, Episcopins, 
Vorstius, Grotius , Curvet a: us, Limborch, Le 


Clerc, Wetslein, Goodwin , Whitby , 'l'aylor, 
Fletcher, &e. 

Some of the principal writers on the other side 
have been Pot hill in his Book on the Decrees; 
John Edwards in liis Veritas Ilrdiir ; Cole in 
his Sovereignty of God ; Edwards an the Will, 
and Original Sin; Dr. Owen in his Display 
of Arminian ism, amt on Particular Redemp¬ 
tion ; Gill in his Cause of God and Truth,; 
and 1 Topladtj in almost all his works. 

ARNOLD! STS, the followers of Arnold, of 
Brescia, in the^twelfth century, who was a great 
declaimer against the wealth and -vices of the 
clergy. He is ftlso charged with preaching 
against baptism, and the eucharist. He Was 
burnt at Rome in 1155, and his ashes cast into 
the Tilier. 

ARRIIABONARII, a sect who held that the 
euchagst is neither the real flesh or blood of 
Christ, nor yet the sign of tlftmi, but only the 
pledge or earnest thereof. 

ARTEMONTES, a denomination in the se¬ 
cond century; so called from Artemon, who 
t^u ghUj iat at the birth of the man Christ, a cer¬ 
tain divittitenergy, or portion of the divipe nature, 
united itself to him. * , 

ARTICLE OF FAITH is, by some, defined 
a point of Christian doctrine, which we are 
obliged to believe as having been revealed by 
Gou himself, and allowed ana established as such 
by tine church. See Confessions., 

Articles of the church of 


ENGLAND. See Ci.oh«h or England. 

ARTICLES, LAMBETH. The Lambeth 
articles were so called, because drawn up at Lam- 
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beth palace, under the eye and withche assistance 
of‘archbishop Whitgift, bishop Bancroft, bishop 
Vaughan, and other ^eminent dignitaries of the 
Church. Tliat the reader may judge how Calvi- 
nistic the clergy were under the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, we shall here insert them. “ l. God 
hath from eternity predestinated certain persons to 
lilt:, and hath repudiated certain persons unto 
death. -2. .The moving or efficient cause of pie- 
destination unto life is not tlie foresight of faith, 
or of perseverance, or ef good works, or of any 
thing that is in the persons predestinated j but the 
alone will of Grxi'^ good pleasure. 3. The pre- 
destinati are a pre-determined and certain number, 
whieft can neither be lessened nor inefteased. 4. 
Sflch as are not predestinated to salvation shall 
inevitably lie condemned on account of their sins. 

5k S'hc true, lively, and justifying faith, and 
the Spirit of God justifying, is not extinguished, 
doth not, utterly fail, doth not vanish away in the 
elect, either finally or totally. C. A true believer, 
that is, one who is endued with justifying faith, is 
certified by the full assurance of faith that his 
sms are forgiven, and that he shall he everlastingly 
saved by Christ. ?. Saving grace is not allowed, 
is no' imparted, is not granted to all men, by 
will they may be saved if they will. 8. No 
man is able to come to Christ, unless it Is' given 
him; and unless the Father drew him; and all 
Wn are not drawn by the Father, that they may 
cOTTic to his Son. 0. It is not in the will or power 
of every man to be saved." What gave occasion 
to the framing these articles was this:—Some 
persons had distinguished themselves at the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, by opposing predestination. 
.Alunncd at the opinions that were vented, the 
above-mentioned archbishop, with others, com¬ 
posed these urtieles, to prevent the belief of a 
contrary doctrine. These, when completed, were 
sent down to Cambridge, to which the scholars 
were strictly enjoined to conform. 

ARTOTYKITKS, a Christian sect in the 
primitive church, who celebrated the eucharist 
with bread and cheese. The word is derived 
from aprts, bread, nnd mpns, cheese. The Ar- 
totyrites admitted women to tho priesthood 
and episcopacy; and Epiphanius tells us that it 
was a common thing to sec seven gjrls at once 
enter into their church rolled in whim, and hold¬ 
ing a torch in their hand ; where they wept and 
bewailed the wretchedness of human nature, and 
the miseries of this life. 

ASCENSION OF CHRIST, his visible ele¬ 
vation to heaven. The ascension of Jesus Christ 
was not only presignified by many Scripture 
typ'd, but also by many reraarkahle Scripture 
prophecies, Ps. xfvii. 5. cx. 1. Dan. vii. 13, 14. 
Mic. ii. 13. Ps. lxviii. 18. 

The evidences of his ascension were numerous. 
The disciples saw him ascend, Acts i. 9, 10. Two 
angels testified that he did ascend, Acts i. 11. 
Stephen, Paul, and John saw him in his ascended 
state, Acts vii. 55,-56. ix. Rev. i. . The mar¬ 
vellous descent of the Holy G^Jiost demonstrated 
it, John xvi. 7. H- Acts iL 33. The terrible over¬ 
throw and dispersion of the Jewish nation is a 
standing proof of it, John viii.*21. Mattjcxvi, 64. 

The time of his ascension. It was forty days 
after his resurrection. He continued ad many 
dava on earth, that he might give many re¬ 
peated proofs of his resurrection, Acts i. 3; that 
ne might instruct his followers in every thing ' 
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which pertairted to the abolishment of the Jewish 
ceremonies, Actsi. 3; and that he might ope i# to 
them tho Scriptures concerning himself, and re¬ 
new their commission to preach the gospel, Acts 
i.5,6. Markxvi. 15. 

The manner of his ascension. It wan" from 
Mount Olivet to heaven, Acts i. 12; not in are 
pearance only, but in reality and truth; visibly 
and locally; a real motion of his hunjnn. nature; 
sudden, swift, glorious, and in a triumphant man¬ 
ner. lie was parted fr*n his disciples while he 
was solemnly blessing them; and multitudes ot 
angels attended him with sljputs of praise, Ps. 
Ijcviii. 17. xlvii, 5, G. 

The efhmts or ends of Christ's ascension*leere, 
1. To fulfil the prophecies and tyjies eoncernfcig 
it. 2. To take upon him more openly the exer¬ 
cise of his kingly office. 3. To receive gittf for 
men both ordinary and extraordinary, Ps. lxviii. 
18. 4. To open the. way into heaven for his 
people, Heb. x. 1!>, 20. 5. To assure the saints 

of yieir ascension also, John xiv. 1 , 2. 

ASCETIC, one who retires from tha world 
for the purpose of devotion and mortification. 
When the monks came in fndhion, tliis title was 
bestowed ujwn them, especially such as lived in 
solitude. It was also thr title of several hooks of 
spiritual exercises, as the Ascetics, or devout ex¬ 
ercises of St. Basil, <Seo. 


ASOODROGITES, a denomination whii® 
arose aliout the year 181. They brought into 
their churches bags or skins filled with new wine, 
to represent the new tattles filled with new wine, 
mentioned by Christ. They danced round these 
bags or skins, and, it is said, intoxicated them¬ 
selves with the wine. 

ASCOODRUTES, a sect, in the second cen¬ 
tury, who rejected the use of all syintals and sa¬ 
craments, on this principle, that incorporeal things 
cannot be communicated by things cor|Kireal, nor 
divine mysteries by any thing visible. « 

ASSEMBLIES OF THE CLERGY are 
called convocations, synods, councils. The an¬ 
nual meeting ot the church of Scotland is called 
a general assembly. In this assembly his majesty 
is represented by his commissioner, who dissolves 
one meeting and calls another in the name of the 
king, while the moderator does the same in the 
name of Jtsus Christ. See Convolai ion, Pres¬ 
byterian*, Westminster Assembly. 

ASSENT, that act of the mind, whereby it 
takes or acknowledges any proposition to lie true 
or false. There are three, degrees of assrnl; 
—conjecture, opinion, and belief. Conjecture is 
but a slight and weak inclination to assent to the 
thing pressed by reason of the weighty objections 
that lie against it. Opinion is a more steady and 
fixed assent, when a man is almost certain, though 
"yet some tear of the contrary remains with him. 
Belief is a more full and assured assent to the 
truth. See Belief. 

ASSURANCE is the firm persuasion we 
have of the certainty of any thing, or a certain 
expectation of something future. 

Assurance of the. Understanding is a well- 
grounded knowledge*of divine things founded on 
God’s - woril. CX)t ii. 2 .—Assurance of Fatih 
does not relate to our personal interest in Christ, 
but Consists in a firm belief of the revelation that 
God has given us of Christ in his word, with an 
.entire dependence on him. Heb. x. 22.— As- 
«tt"once of Hope is a firm expectation that God 
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wifi grant us the complete enjoyment of what he 
has promised, lleb.vi.il. 

The doctrine of assurance, i. e. the belirf that 
we have nn interest in the divine favour^ Has of-* 
forded matter for dispute among divines." Someia 
have asserted ‘tli;jt it is not to bo obtained in tho 
present state, allowing that [lersons may lie in 4 
nojieful way to salvation, but that they have no 
/cal or absolute assurance of it: but this is clearly 
refuted by fact as well as by scripture. That it is* 
to be obtained is evident, for wo have reason to 
talieve many persons have actually obtained it. 
Job xix. 25. I’s. xvii, 15. 2 '1 ini. i. 12. The 
Scriptures exhort 11 s to obtain it, 2,Cor. xiii. 5. 
Ileb.vi.il. 1 These. v. 21 The Holy Spirit is 
haiid tobear*vitnrssiS‘ it, Rom. viii. 1(5. The ex* 
ercise of the Christian graces is considered as a 
proof # of it, 1 John iii. 14. 1 John it. 3. We must, 
however guard- against presumption ; for a mere 
persuasion that «('lirist. is our’s is no proof that 
lie is so. We musi have evidence before wc can 
have genuine assurance. It is necessary to ore 
serve, also, that it is not a duly yu posed upon all 
mankind, so that every one, in whatsoever state he 
may In', ought to lie lullv persuaded of his salva¬ 
tion. “ We do not affirm,” buys Suurin, “that 
Christians, of whose sincerity 1 there nmy lie somo 
doubt, have u right to assurance; that back¬ 
sliders, as such, ought to persuade tin mselves that 
they stiall lie saved ; nor defwc say that Christians 
who have arrived to the highest degree of holiness 
can ho persuaded of the certainty of their salva¬ 
tion in every period of their lives; nor, if left to 
their own efforts, can they enjoy it; hut believers, 
supported by the Prime aid, v\ ho walk in all good 
conscience before him, these only have ground to 
exp-ct this privilege.” 

Some divines have, maintained that assurance 
is included in the very essence of faith, so tlmt a 
man cannot have faith without assurance; hut we 
must distinguish la-tween assurance and justify¬ 
ing faith, riie apostle, indeed, s|H-aks of the full 
assurance of faitli; but th 11 this is u full and 
firm persuasion of what the Gos|s-l reveals; 
whereas the assurance we nre speaking of re¬ 
lates to our personal interest 111 ( lirist, and is an 
effect of this faith, and not faith ilsell. Faith in ' 
Christ certainly includes some idea of assurance; 
for, except we Is- assured tliut lie is the Saviour, 
we shall never go to rely upon fflm as such; but 
faith in < 'lirist does not implv^in ussurance of our 
interest in him; for there may is- faith long be¬ 
fore the assurance of jiersonal interest com¬ 
mences. The confounding of these ideas has 
lieen the cause of presumption on the one hand, 
and despair on the other. When men have been 
taught tout faith consists in believing th® Christ 
died for them, and taen assured that, if they can 
only believe so, all is well; and that then they art 
immediately pardoned and justified, the conse¬ 
quence has ts-cii, that the bold and self-cquceited 
have soon wrought themselves up to ttdcji a'JSfer- 
suasion* without any unwind for ir, tiTtheir own 
decejition; whilst the dejected, humble, and poor 
in spirit, not being able to work tbemselves to such 
a pitch of confidence, have concluded that they 
have not the faith of God’sj-leet, and must inevit¬ 
ably be lost 

The means to attain assurance are nqfthoseof 
an extraordinary kind, assume p;ople imagine; 
such as visions, dreams, voices, &c.; but such as 
ore ordinary; self-examination, humble and con 
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slant praydr,'consulting the sacred oracles, Chris¬ 
tian communication, attendance on the divine 
ordinigices, and perseverance in the path of duty; 
‘withoutwhich all our assurance is but presump- 
•iion, atqj our profession but hypocrisy. 

Assurance may be lost tor q. se'nson through 
Ijodily diseases which depress the spirits, unwatch- 
fulness, falling into sin, manifold temptations, 
worldly cares, and neglect of private duty. He,, 
therefore, who would wish to enjoy this privilege, 
let him cultivate communion with God, exercise a 
watchful spirit against his spiritual enemies, and 
give himself unreservedly to him whose he is, and 
whom he professes to serve. See Saurin’s Ser: 
vol. iii. ser. 10, Eng. ed.; Cost's Sermons, ser. 43.^ 
Lambert's Ser. on John ix. 35; Hcrrh/s 'flieron 
and Aspasio, dialogue 17; Howe’s Works, vol. i. 
p. 342, 318 ; Brooks, Burgess, Roberts, Baxter, 
Polhill, and Par ye on Assurance; Hoi cue" Sul. 
vol. ii. p. 2I»!>. r • 

ASSITRJTANS, n branch of the Donatists, 
who held that the Son was inferior to the Father, 
and the Holy Glioat to the Son. See Donatists. 

ASTONISHMENT, a kind or degree of 
wonder introduced by surprise. This emotion 
always relates to tilings of the highest importance; 
to things which appinr too vast and extensive for 
the grasp of intellect, rather than to any thing of 
an intricate nature. The laxly marks in a striking 
maimer the singular sAite of the mind under this 
emotion. The eyes art; firmly fixed, without 
being directed to any particular object; the. cha¬ 
racter of countenance, which was formed by the 
habitual in Hue nee of some predominant affection, 
is for a time effaced; and a suspension of evpry 
other expression, a certain vacuity, strongly notes 
this state of mind. 

ATliANASIANS, those who profess the 
sentiments held in the Athanasiun creed. Sec 
Creed. 

ATHEIST, one who denies the existence of 
God:—this is called speculative atheism. Pro¬ 
fessing to believe in G»xl, and yet acting contrary 
to this belief, is called practical atheism. Absurd 
and irrutional as atheism is, it has lmd its vota¬ 
ries and martyrs. In the seventeenth century, 
Spinbsa, a foreigner, was its noted defender. 
Lucilio Vunini, a native of Naples, also publicly 
taught atheism i/i France; anil being convicted 
of it at Toulouse, was condemned and executed 
in l til 9. It lias liefci questioned, however, whe¬ 
ther any man ever seriously adopted such a prin¬ 
ciple. The pretensions to it have lieen generally 
founded on pride or affectation. The open avowal 
of atheism by several of the leading members of 
the French convention seems to have been an ex¬ 
traordinary moral phenomenon. ‘This, however, 
as we have seen, was tew vague and uncomfort¬ 
able a principle to last long. A rchbishop Tillot- 
eon justly observes, that s|x>culative atheism is 
uiuwlDRmhlc upon five accounts. 1. Because it 
gives nfr tolerable account of the existence of the 
world.—2. it does nof give any reasonable ac¬ 
count of the universal consent of mankind in this 
apprehension, that there is a God.—3. It requires 
more evidence for things than they are capable 
of giving.-^-4. The atheist pretends to know that 
which up man can know.—5. Atheism contra¬ 
dicts itself. Under the first of these he thus 
argues.—“ [ appeal to any than of reason whe¬ 
ther any tliipg can be more unreasonable than 
obstinately to impute an effect to chance, which 
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carries in the very face of it all the arguments 
and characters of a wjse design and contrivance. 
Was ever any considerable work, in wltich there 
was required a great variety of parts, and a regu¬ 
lar anu orderly disposition of those parts, done 
by chancel Will chance fit means to ends, and 
that in ten thousand instances, and not fail in 
any one 1 How often might a man, after he had 
jumbled-a set of letters in a bag, fling them out 
upon the ground before they would fall into an 
exact poem; yea, or so iftuch as muke a good dis¬ 
course in prose 1 And may not a little book be 
as easily made by chance as the great volume of 
the world 1 How long might a man be in sprink r 
ling Colours upon canvass with a casefess nand, 
lie Arc they would happen to make the exact pic¬ 
ture of a man 1 Anu is a man easier made 
by elftance than his picture 7 How long might 
twenty thousand blind men who should be sent 
out from several remote parts of England, wan¬ 
der up and down tiefore they would all meet upon 
Salisbury plain, and fall into rank and file in,the 
exact older of an army 1 And yet this is much 
more easy to lie imagined than how the innume¬ 
rable blind parts tf matter should rendezvous 
them?' Ives into a world. A man that sees Henry 
the S enth’s chupel at Westminster might with 
as go «1 reason maintain (yea, with much better, 
considering the vast difference betwixt that little 
smieture and the huge fabric of the world) that 
it was never contrived or built by any means, but 
that the stones did by chance grow into those 
curious figures into which they seem lo have 
been cut and graven; and that upon a time (as 
talcs usually begin) the materials ol that building, 
the stone, mortar, timlier, iron, lead, and glass, 
happily met together, and very fortunately ranged 
themselves into thut delicate order in which we 
see them, nbw so close compacted, that it must 
bo a very great chance that parts them again. 
What would the world think of a man that should 
advance such an opinion ns this, and write a book 
for it? If they would do lum right, they ought 
to look upon him as mail; hut yet with a little 
more reason than any man can have to say, that 
the world was made by chance, or that the first 
men grew up out of the earth us plants do now^L 
For, can any thing lx? more ridiculous, apd aguingH 
all reason, than to ascribe the production ol xnjpT 
to the first fruitfulness of the earth, withdflpso 
much as one instance and experiment, in any age 
or history, to countenance so monstrous a suppo¬ 
sition ? The tiling is, at first sight, so gross and 
palpable, that no discourse alxiut it can make it 
more apparent. And yet, these shameful beg¬ 
gars of principles give this precarious ftocount of 
the original of things; assume to themselves to 
be the men of reason, the great wits of the world, t 
the only cautious and wary iiersons that hate to 
be imjiosed upon, that must nave convincing evi¬ 
dence for every tiling, and can admit of nothing 
without a clear demonstration of it.” See Ex¬ 
istence op God. e 

Some of the. principal writers sn the existence 
of a Deity have been Char nock, Newton, Boyle, 
Cheyne, Locke , Nieuirentyt, Dcrham, Bentley, 
Ray, Cudworlh, Samuel and John Clarkef Aber- 
ncthy, Balguy, Baxter, Fenclon, if-c. .Til- 
lotson’s sermon on the subject, as quoted above, 
has been considered as one of the best in the En¬ 
glish language. Sec ser. i. vol. 1. 
ATONEMENT is the satisfying Divine ’Jus* 
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dee by Jems Christ giving himself a ransom for us, 
undergoing the jienaltv dueto our sins, and thdfc- 
by releasing us from that punishment which God 
might justly indict upon us, Rom. v. 11. The 
Hebrew word signifies covering, and intimates 
that our offences arc, by a proper' atonfement, 
covered fitom the avenging justice of God. In 
order to understand the manner wherein Christ 
becomes an atonement, “we should,»’ says Dr. 
-Watts, “consider the following propositions, 1. 
The great God having fnade man, appointed to 
govern him by a wise and righteous law, wherein, 
glory and honour, life and immortality, are the 
designed rewards for perfect obedience; but tri¬ 
bulation and wrath, |«on and death, are tf?e ap¬ 
pointed recompense to those who violate this ifvv, 
Gen. iii. Rom. ii. (5, 16. i. 32.—2. All man¬ 
kind have broken this law, Rom. iii. 23. v. 1*.— 
3. God, in his infinite wisdom, did not think 
fit to pardon sinful man,*without some compensa¬ 
tion for his broken law; for, 1. If the great Ruler 
of 4ie world had pardoned the sins of men with¬ 
out any satisfaction, then his laws might have 
seemed not worth the vindicating.—2. Men would 
have been tempted to |KTsist in their rebellion, 
and to repeat their old offences.—3. His forms 
of government among his creatures might have 
appeared as a matter of small importance.—4. 
God had a mind to make a very illustrious displi^ 
both of his justice and of his grace among man¬ 
kind; on these accounts he would not pardon sin 
without a satisfaction.—5. Man, sinful man, is 
not able to make any satisfaction to God for his 
own sins, neither by his labours, nor by his suf¬ 
ferings, Eph. ii. 1 , A, 9 .— 6. Though man lie in¬ 
capable to satisfy for his own violation of the law, 
yet God would not suffer all mankind to perish.— 
7. Because God intended to make a full display 
of the terrors of las justice, and hik divine re¬ 
sentment for the violation of his law, therefore 
he appointed his own Son to satisfy for the broadh 
of it, by becoming a pro|>er sacrifice of expiation 
or atonement, Gal. iii. 10, 13.—8. The Son of 
God being immortal, could not sustain all these 
penalties of the law which man had broken with¬ 
out taking the mortal nature of man upon him,, 
without assuming flesh and blood, Heb. ii. 13, 
14.—9. TJJic Divine Being having received such 
ample satisfaction for sin by the sufferings of his 
own Son, can honourably forgive his creature 
man, who was the transgressor, Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
Now (hat thus doctrine is true , will appear, if we 
consider, 1. That an atonement for sin, or an 
effectual method to answer the demands of an 
offended God, is the first great biersing guilty 
man stood In need of, Mie. vi. 6, 7.— 2. The very 
first discoveries of grace which were made to man 
•after his fall implied in them something of an 
atonement for sin, and pointed to the propitiation 
Christ lias now made, Gen. iii. 15.—3. The train 
of ceremonies which were appointed by God in 
the Jewish church are plain significations of such 
an atonement, 2 Cor. iii, dot. ii. 7, 8,9. Heb. 
x.-—4. Some of*the prophecies confirm and ex¬ 
plain the first proiliiae, and shew that Christ was 
to tlie as an atoning sacrifice for the sins of men, 
Don. *. 24—26.’ Is. liii.—5. Our Saviour him¬ 
self taught us the doctrine of the atonement for 
sin by nis death. Matt. xx. 28. John vi. 51. 
Luke xxii. 19.—6. The terrors of soul, the con- 
‘atern&tjon an4 inward agonies which our blessed 
LoiH sustained a little before his death, were a 
29 
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sufficient proof that he endured piuiiJhmcnts m 
his soul which were due to sin, Mark xiv. 83. 
Heb. v. 7.—7. Tliis doctrine is declared* and _ 



was witnessed to the world by the amazing gifts, 
of the Holv Ghost, which attended the Gospel. 


[See the Acts of the Apostles.] The inferences 
and uses to he derived from this doctrine are' 
these: 1. How vain are all the labours nnd pre¬ 
tences of mankind to seek or hojx* for any twitter 
religion than that which is contained in the Gos¬ 
pel of Christ! -It is here alone that we can find 
Lthe solid and rational principle of reconciliation 
|lo an offeifdcd God, TIeh. iv. 14.—2. How 
strange and unreasonable is the doctrine of the 
i’opii* church, which, while it professes to l»e- 
licvefthe religion of Christ, vet introduces many 
other methods iff atonement lor sin, besides tho 
sufferings of tho Son of God. [See oIhivc.]— 3^ 
Here is a solid foundation, on which the greatest 
of sinners nmy hope for acceptance with God, 1 
Tim. i. 15.— i. -This doctrine should he used as 
a |>owcrful motive to excite repentance, Ads v. 
31.—5. We Should use this atonement of Christ 
as our constant way of a 001*4 to (hid in all our 
prayers, Heb. x. 19, 22.—0. Also ns a divine 
guard against sin, Rom. \i. 1, 2. I Pot. i. 15, 
19.—7. As an argument ♦if prevailing force to 
be used in prayer, Rom. viii. 82.--8. As a spring 
ol love to God, and to his Son Jesus ('lirist, 1 
John iv. 10.—9. As a strong persuasive to that 
love and pity which we should show on all occa¬ 
sions to our felhuv creatures, 1 John iv. 11.—1ft. 
It snould excite patience and holy joy under afflic¬ 
tions and earthly sorrows, Rom. v. 1 to 3.—1L 
We should consider it as an invitation to the 
Lord’s Supper, where Christ is set forth to us in 
the memorials of his propitiation.—12. Asa most 
effectual defence against the terrors of dying, and 
as our joyful hope of a blessed resurrection, 1 
Cor. xv. 50.—13. Lastly, as a divine allurement 
to the upper world." nee It alls's tier., ser. 34, 
35, 36, 37; Evans oil the Atonement; Dr. Owen 
on the Satisfaction of Christ; I Test's Scripture 
Doctrine of the. Atonement; lfervetfs Tltbron 
and Aspasio, dial. 3; Dr. Magee's Discourses on 
the Atonement; Jerrum's Lctteai on ditto. 

[The Christian doctrine of Atonement, consi¬ 
dered especially in respect UP its nature and ex¬ 
tent, has in our own country undergone great 
discussion, and given rise to a diversity of opi¬ 
nions, since Mr. Buck’s work wus first published. 
Of the. leading views entertained among the or¬ 
thodox on this subject, it will bo proper tg give a 
brief notice. 'Wiese may be classed under tho 
heads of the general or indefinite, and the limited[ 
or definite scheme. The advocates of the former 
maintain, that the atonement is to be viewed dis¬ 
tinct from its application—that the sutjiriiiraof 
Christ were of such a nature that tjiey^oitsutute 
a real atonement though we should suppose that 
none should ever actually repent and lie saved— 
that tho grand design of the Saviour’s sufferings 
was to make a display of the evil of sin and of 
the divine justice, anti thereby to remove the ob¬ 
stacle in tht way of the sinner’s salyatum—that 
in consequence of the death of Chrislfuod can 
now consistently with all his perfections and the 
honour of his law, exercise his sovereign mercy 
and bestow eternal life upon whom lie pleases— 
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and as it Was not designed for one man more than 
another, hut has an equal bearing upon the whole 
, worl4 indiscriminately, the offers of salvation can 
now be freely made to all mankind withdbt dis- 
•'tinctio*. Some of the friends of .this theory go 
still further; and deny that Christ made a plenary 
satisfaction for the sins of believers, because such 
a satisfaction would, in their view, be incompati¬ 
ble with the grace that reigns in the salvation of 
’sinners; and consequently, although a provision 
has been made by which all who believe will be 
saved, yet they assert that the, claims of the law 
will remain for ever unsatisfied, that the ransomed 
of the Lord will never be free from guilt, and 
that Paul and his companions now in glory;-are; 
at this moment as guilty as when oh earth, and 
will for ever deserve the punishment of hell. 

The grounds upon which this theory *f the 
atonement is urged, are the following:—1. ‘ The 
style of the Scriptures; which, 1 In speaking of 
the atonement, apply to it the most universal and 
unlimited language. 11 Who gave himself a ran¬ 
som for all to btf testified in due time.” “ Who 
is the Saviour of all men, especially of them that 
believe.” “lie is the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but for the sins of the 
whole world.”—2. K Christ has made an atone¬ 
ment for the elect, and for them only, then salva¬ 
tion is not provided for all, and those for whom it 
is not provided, cunnot'he guilty in not receiving 
it But this is contrary to the whole tenor of the 
Gospel, which every where exhibits sinners as 
greatly guilty for rejecting Christ. 3. The Gos¬ 
pel, or glad tidings publisned by Christ, is said to 
be good tidings unto all people.# But if thcr^be 
no atonement made tor the sins of all people, the 
Gospel, instead of being good news to them, is not 
addressed to them at all. 4. Ministers are re¬ 
quired to preach faith, as well as repentance; to 
all sinners as their duty. But if no atonement 
has been made for their sins, they cannot believe; 
for to them Christ is in no sense a Saviour, and 
therefore not a possible object of faith. 

The advocates of the limited or definite atone¬ 
ment, on the other hand, maintain, that the atone- 
mer^ cannot properly be considered apart from 
its actual apphcation, or from the intention of the 
author in regard to its application—that, in strict¬ 
ness of sjieecli^ the death of Christ is not an 
atonement to any until it be applied—that the suf¬ 
ferings of the Larffb of G<xl are therefore truly 
vicarious, or in other words, that Christ in suffer¬ 
ing became a real substitute for his people, was 
charged with their sins, and bore the punishment 
of them, and thus has made a full and complete 
satisfaction to divine’ justice in behalf of all who 
shall ever believe on him—that this atonement 
•will eventually lie applied to all for whom in the 
divine intention it was made, or to all to whom 
God in his sovereignty has been pleased to decree 
itavpjjhcation. They believe, however, notwith- 
stanamg'riie atonement is to be property consi¬ 
dered as exactly comniknsurate with its intended 
application, that the Lord Jesus Christ did offer 
a sacrifice sufficient in its intrinsic value to expi¬ 
ate the sins of the whole world, and that if it had 
oeen the pleasure of^Jod to apply it to every in¬ 
dividual, the whole human race would have been 
saved by its immeasurable worth. They hold, 
therefore, that on the grounJof the infinite value 
of the atonement, the offer of salvation can be 
.consistently and sincerely made to all who hear 
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the Gospel, assuring them that if*they will bo* 
lieve they shall be saved; whereas, if they wilful* 
ly reject the overtures of mercy, they will increase 
their guilt and aggravate their damnation. At 
the same time, the Scriptures plainly teach, that 
the will and disposition to comply with this con¬ 
dition depends .upon the sovereign gift of God, 
and that the actual compliance is secured to those 
only for-whom in the divine counsels the atone¬ 
ment was specifically intended. 

This view of the atonement is supported by the 
following considerations:—1. The language of 
Scripture. “Christ loved the church and gave 
himself for it." “ All that the Father hath given 
me shafi come unto me.” “ I lay detfrn my life 
iofthe sheen.” “I pray not for the world, but 
for Jhem wnich thou hast given me.” As to 
passages of apparently a contrary import, which 
seem to extend the object and design of the atone¬ 
ment to all, these they say are capable in general 
of being interpreted, according to the plain usages 
of Scripture, as implying some of all sorts, instead 
of every individual, or as pointing out every one 
of the class or body spoken of. 2. That the doc¬ 
trine of vicarious or substitutive atonement was 
taugh* by the typical sacrifices of the Jewish 
econo v. 3. That the meaning of the term 
impli> , an actual reconciliation as the effect of a 
satisfaction to thp demands of divine justice; con¬ 
sequently, if the atonement was made for all men, 
all inrn are actually reconciled, which is contrary 
to fact. 4. That inasmuch as it is admitted on all 
sides that the Saviour suffered and died, not with 
the actual intention of securing the salvation of all 
men universally, but only of a definite number 
determined by tnc gift of the Father in the decree 
of election, the atonement is therefore properly to 
be denominated a definite atonement, and that 
every objection brought against this view of it falls 
directly against the doctrine of election. If it bo 
conceded that the Father gave to the Son in the co¬ 
venant of redemption a particular definite number 
ot the huma n nice to save; that for these, and these 
alone, did the Son die with an intention to save 
them; that to none but this elect number will the 
atonement ever be in faet applied, the consequence 
is affirmed to be inevitable, that the atonement is 
definite, because election is definite. ^Wc may 
pall it otherwise; we may call it general, we may 
call it indefinite. But it retains its true charac¬ 
ter. It is what the divine purpose has made it— 
definite, limited; not, indeed, in its value, which 
is unlimited and infinite; but in its application, 
and in respect to the intention of the Father who 
appointed, and of the Son who made, the atone¬ 
ment.” As to the objection, that if’the atone¬ 
ment was not made for all, then those for whom 
it was not intentionally made are not guilty for, 
not receiving it, and therefore cannot justly ba 
condemned on this account, it is answered, that 
the primary ground of a sinner’s condemnation 
is not so much his rejection of the Gospel as his 
previous violation of the law. The rejection of 
the Gospel when sincerely, though conditionally, 
offered, aggravate* his guilt, and according to 
human modes of speech adopted in the Scrip¬ 
tures, there is no impropriety in referring bis con¬ 
demnation to his slighting the terms of pardon; 
as he knowB nothing of the secret purposes of 
Heaven in regard to himself, and, therefore, has 
no excuse to offer for his perverseness. Thus, if 
a capital offender were doomed to die for a Crime 
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■gainst the lrfws of his country, and a pardon 
were tendered hun on certain terms while undhr 
sentence of death, which jiardon he madly rejects 
from disaffection with the terms, it might be stud, 
the man dies, because he rejected the offered par¬ 
don, whereas the real ground of his condemna¬ 
tion is his previous crime. The same holds in 
the case of sinners under the Gospel. Their 
voluntary rejection of proffered mercy greatly 
illustrates the deep-rooted depravity of their nearts, 
and in the same proportiAn displays "the justice 
of God in their punishment. See Dwight's 
Theology, vol. ii. serm. 56. Janfway’s Letters on 
thf Atonement. Bemanon the Atonement. Mui- 
dock's Serfnon on the Atonement. Itei'ieit of 
Murdock in Christian Advocate, vol. v.—B.l *■ 

ATTRIBUTES OF GOD are the several 
qualities or perfections of the Divine natirn*. 
Some distinguish them into the negative and |>o- 
aitive or affirmative. The negative are such as 
remove from him whatever is imperfect in crea¬ 
ture^* such are infinity, immutability, immor¬ 
tality, &c. The positive are such as assert some 
perfection in God which is in and of himself, and 
which in the creatures, in unyAneasure, is from 
him. This distinction is now mostly discarded. 
Some distinguish them into absolute mid relative : 
absolute ones arc such as agree with the essence 
of God; as Jehovah, Jah, &c.: relative ones arc 
such as agree with him in time, with some re 1 
spect to his creatures, as Creator, Governor, Pre¬ 
server, Redeemer, &c. But the more commonly 
received distinction of the attributes of God, is 
into communicable and incommunicable ones. 
The communicable ones are those of which there 
is some resemblance in men; as goodness, holi¬ 
ness, wisdom, &c. the. incommunicable ones are 
such as there is no appearance or shadow of in 
men; as independence, immutability, immensity, 
and eternity. See those different articles in tills 
work; and Bates, Charnock, Abernethy, andi 
Saurin on the Divine Perfections. 

ATTRITION. The casuists of the church 
of Rome have made a distinction lietween a j>er- 
fcct and an imperfect contrition. The latter they 
call attrition; which is the lowest degree of re¬ 
pentance, or a sorrow for sin arising from a sense 
of shame, <ff any temporal inconvenience, attend¬ 
ing the comftussion of jt, or merely from fear of 
the punishment due to it, without any resolution 
to sm no ni<Jrc: in consequence of which doc¬ 
trine, they teach that, after a wicked ami flagi¬ 
tious course of life, a man may lie reconciled tp 
God, and his sins forgiven on his death-bed, by 
confessing them to the priest with this imperfect 
degree of spsrow and repentance. This distinc¬ 
tion was settled by the council of Trent. It 
njight, however, be easily shown that tlio mere 
sorrow for sin because of its consequences, and 
not on account of its evil nature, is no more ac¬ 
ceptable to God than hypocrisy itself can be. 

AVARICE is an immoderate love to and de- 
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sire after riches, attended with extreme diffidence 
of future events, making a person rob himself of 
the necessary comforts of life, for fear of'dimi- 
nishinghis riches. See Cov etousn ess and M isera 

AVERSlONi hatred, or dislike. Dr. Watts 
and others oppose aversion to desire. When w6 
look, say they, upon an object as good, it excites • 
desire; hut when we look upon an object as evil, 
it awakens what we call aversion or Rvoidance. 
But Lord lvaimes observes that ^version is op- 
Ilow'd to affection, and not to desire. We have 
an affection to one )x>rsoti, we have an aversion to 
another; the former disjiuses us to do good, the 
latter to do ill. • 

-pAVDIENTES, ai^ order of catechumens in 
the primitive “Christian church. They were m 
culled from their being admitted to hear sermons 
and tli% Scriptures read in the church; but they 
were tfot allowed’to lx- present at the prayers. 

AUGSBURGH, or AUGUSTAN CON- 
FESSK )N, a celebrated confession of faith drawn • 
up by Luther and Melancthon on behalf of 
themselves and other ancient reformers, and pre¬ 
sented in 1550 to the emperor Charles V. at the 
diet of Augusta, or Augsburg!], in the name of 
the evangelic Body. This confession contains 
twenty-eight chapters, of whidti tho greatest part 
is employed in representing with perspicuity and 
truth the religious opinions of the Protestants, 
and the rest in pointing out Sic errors and abuses 
that occasioned their separation from the church 
of Rome. The leading doctrines of this confes¬ 
sion are, the true and essential divinity of the 
Son of God; his substitution and vicarious sa¬ 
crifice, and the necessity, freedom, and efficacy 
of Divine grace. A civil war followed this diet 
that lasted upwards of twenty years, but which 
only spread the new opinions, instead of extirpa¬ 
ting them. 

AUGUSTINS, a religious order, who ob¬ 
served the rule of St. Augustin, proscribed them 
by pope Alexander IV. in 1256. This rule was 
to nave all things in common; the rich who en¬ 
ter among them to sell their possessions, and 
give them to the poor; to employ the first part 
of the morning in labouring with their hands, 
and the rest in reading: when they go abroad, 1 Ato 
go always two in compuny; never to cat but in 
their monastery, &c. # 

AUSTERITY, a state of rigid mortification. 
It is ifistinguishcd from sevrrity*Urid rigour thus: 
Austerity, relates to the manner of living; se¬ 
verity to the munner of thinking; rigour to the 
manner of punishing. To austerity is opposed 
effeminacy; to severity, relaxation; to rigour, 
clemency. A hermit is austere in his Jjfo; a 
casuist severe in his application of religion oi 

law; a judge rigorous in his sentences. *__ 

AUTOCEPIIALI BISHOPS. This de- 
nomination was given to Buch bishops in the pri¬ 
mitive church ob were exempted from the jiui» 
diction ofitheip. **** 


B. 


BACKBITING. See Detraction and 
Slander. 

BACKSLIDING, the act of turning from the 
, path of duty. It mav be considered as partial 
when applied to true believers, who do not back- 
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slide with th% whole bent of their will; as j glim.- 
tary, when applied to those who, after professing 
to know the truth, wilfully turn from k, and live 
in the practice of sin; a s final, when the mind is 
given up to -judicial hardness, aa in the case 'oi 
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Judas. Partial backsliding mast be distinguish¬ 
ed from hypocrisy , as the former may exist where 
thqre are gracious intentions on the whole; but 
the latter is a studied profession of appearing to 
be vdiat we are not. 

• The ratifies of backsliding ye—the cares of the 
world; improper connexions; inattention to se¬ 
cret or closet duties; self-conceit and dependence; 
indulgence; listening to and parleying with 
temptations. A backsliding state is manifested 
by .indifference to prayer and self-examination; 
trifling or unprofitable conversation; neglect of 
public ordinances; shunning the people of God; 
associating with the world; thinking lightly<of 
sin; neglect of the Bible; and often by gross im¬ 
morality. The consequences of this awful state, 
are—loss of character ; loss of comfort; loss of 
usefulness; and, as long as any remain, in this 
state, a loss of a well-grounded hope nr future 
happiness. To avoid this slLte, or recover from 
, it, we should beware of the first appearance of 
sin; lie much in prayer; attend the ordinances; 
and unite with the people of God. We should 
consider the awful instances of apostary, as Saul, 
Judas, Demos, &<•.; the many warnings we have 
of it, Matt. xxiv. 13. JTeb. x. 38. Luke ix.ti‘2; bow 
it grieves the 1 loir Spirit; ntid how wretched it 
tallies us; above all things, our dependence should 
lie on God, that we limy always be directed by his 
Spirit, and k-pt hyCiis power. See Aiwmcy. ' 

BANG Oil I AN' Oi fSfTROVKRSY, so call¬ 
ed from Bangor, or the bishop thereof. Bishop 
Hoad Icy, the bishop of that diocese, preaching Ixv 
forc George 1., asserted the supreme authority of 
Christ, as king in his own kingdom; and that he 
had not delegated his power, like temporal law¬ 
givers during their absence from their kingdom, 
to any persons, as his vicegerents or deputies. 
This important Rermmi may lie seen reprinted in 
the Liverpool Theological Repository, vol. v. p. 
301. In 1717, lie also published his Preservative,^ 
in which he advanced some positions contrary to 
temporal and spiritual tyranny, and in behalf of 
the civil and religious lilierties of mankind: upon 
which he was violently opjioscd, accused, and per¬ 
secuted, by the advocates for church power; but 
ht was defended and supiiorted by the civil pow¬ 
ers, and his abilities and meekness gained him 
the plaudits of many. 

BAN IA No, a religious sect in the empire of 
the Mogul, whoftbelieve a Metempsychosis; and 
will therefore eat no living creature, nor kill even 
noxious animals, but endeavour to release them 
when in the hands of others. The name Banian 
is sometimes extended to all the idolatore of India, 
as cqjitmdiBtinjfuifthed from the Mahometans. 

B APTISM, the ceremony*of washing, or the 
“ ation of water to'a person, in the name of 
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lie Fathsr, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, by 
which he is initiated into the visible church. 
Qoptisip exhibits to us the blessings of pardon, 
salvflltiae through Jesus Christ, unign to and 
communion with him, the out-pouEng of the 
Spirit, regeneration, and sanctification. From 
baptism results the obligation of repentance, love 
to‘Christ, and perpetual devoteduess to his praise. 
Baptism due^'p* institute a visible subject, but 
only recognises one. Ministers onjgr have a right 
to administer it, and have a negative voice in op¬ 
position to all claims. It is an ordinance binding 
on all who have been given up to God in it; ana 
to be perjictuated to the end of the world. It is 
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not, however, essential tosakatioh; for mere par¬ 
ticipation of sacraments cannot qualify men for 
heaven: many have real grace, and are conse¬ 
quently in a solvable state, nefore they were bap¬ 
tized : besides, to suppose it essential is to put it 
in the place of that which it signifies. 

Baptism has been supposed by many learned 
persons to have had its origin froni the Jewish 
church;,in which, they nmintain, it was the 
practice, long before Christ’s time, to baptize pro¬ 
selytes or converts t* their faith, as part of the 
eereniony of their admission. “It is strange to 
me,’’ says Dr. Doddridge, “ that any should doubt 
of this, when it is plain from express passages in 
thf Jewish law, that no Jew who .laid lived like 
ft Gentile for one. day could he restored to the 
communion of this church without it. Compare 
Ifunib. xix. 1!) and ‘20, and ninny other precepts 
relating to ceremonial pollutions, in widen it may 
lx 1 seen, that the Jews were rendered incapable 
of appearing before God in the tabernuele or tem¬ 
ple, till they were washed either by bating or 
sprinkling.” Others, however, insist that the 
Jewish proselyte baptism is not by far so ancient; 
and that John the Baptist was the first adminis¬ 
trate' of lnjitisni among the Jews. 

'i liaplGm of John, and that of our Saviour 
and .us apodles, have been siipjxised to be the 
same ; because they agree, it is said, in their sub¬ 
jects, form, ami end. But it must lx> observed, 
that though there he an agreement in some par- 
tieulais, yet there is not in all. The imiuediatt 
instil utor of John’s baptism was God the Father, 
John l. 33; but the immediate institutor of the 
Christian baptism was Christ, Matt, xxviii. 19. 
John’s baptism was a preparatory rite, referring 
the subjects to Christ, who was about to confer 
on them spiritual blessings, Matt. iit. II. John’s 
baptism wvas confined to the Jews; hut the 
Christian was common to Jews and Gentiles, 
Matt. iii. 5. 7. xxviii. 19. It does not appear 
that John had any formula of administration; 
but the Christian baptism has, viz. “ In the 
name," &c. The baptism of John was the con¬ 
cluding scene of the legal disjx-nsation, and, in 
tact, part of it; and to he considered as one of 
those “divers washings” among the Jews; for 
he did not attempt to make any alteration in Ihe 
Jewish religion, nor did the persoifc he lmptized 
cease to be members of the Jewish church on ac¬ 
count of their baptism: but Christian baptism is 
the regular entrance into, and is a part of, the 
evangelical disjicnsation, Gal. iii. 27. It does not 
appear from the inspired narrative (however pro¬ 
bable from inferential reasoning), that any but 
John himself was engaged as operator in his bap¬ 
tism;, whereas Christ himself baptized none; but 
his disciples, by his authority, and in his nanje, 
John iv. 2, 

Baptism has been the sub ject of long and sharp 
controversy, both as it respects the subject and the 
mode. To 6tate all that has been said on both 
sides would be invisible in a. work of this kind. 
An abstract, however, of the <:hief arguments, I 
think it my duty to present to the reader, in order 
that lid may judge lor himself. 

As to the subject. 0 

The ANTIPA2DOBAPT1STS hold the 
belief that adults only are proper subjects, be¬ 
cause Christ’s commission to baptize appears-to u 
them to restrict this ordinance to sutfh enly as 
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arc taught, o? made disciples; and that, conse¬ 
quently infants, who cannot lie thus taught, are 
to be excluded It docs not appear, sfty they, that 
the apostles,' in executing Cnrist’s commission, 
ever baptized any but those who were firstrin- 
structcd in the Christian faith, and proieqpcd-their 
belief of it. They contend that iniiuits can re¬ 
ceive no benefit from it, are not capable of faith 
and repentance, which are to be considered as 
pre-requisites. 

As to th9 mode. % 

They olwerve that the meaning of the word 
signifies immersion or dipping only; that 
Jhlin bap^d in Jordan ; that no chose a jilnce 
where there was much water? that Jesus came 
up out of the water; that Philip and the eunuch 
went down both into the water. Tliat the totals 
washing, purifying, burying in baptism, so often 
mentioned in Scripture, allude to this mode; that 
immersion only was the practice of the apostles 
and the first Christians; and that it was only 
laid^sidc from the love of novelty, and the cold¬ 
ness of our climate. These positions, they think ■ 
are so clear from Scripture, a*d the history of 
the church, that they stand in need of but fittle 
argument to supjwrt them. Further, they also 
insist that all positive institutions depend entirely 
Upon the will and declaration of the inslitutor, 
and that, therefore, reasoning by analogy Iron#; 
previous abrogated rites, is to be rejected, and the 
express command of Christ respecting baptism 
ought to lie our rule. j 

PjEDOBAPTISTS. 

The Pffidobaptists, however, are of a different 
opinion. As to the subject, they lielieve that quali¬ 
fied adults who have not been baptized before 
are. certainly proper subjects; but, then,.they think 
also that infants are not to lie excluded. They 
believe that, as the Abraliatnic and the Christian 
covenants are the same, Gen. xvii. 7. Ileb. viii. 
12; that as children were admitted under the 
former; and that os baptism is now a seal, sign, 
or confirmation of this covenant, infants have as 
great a right to it as the children had a right to 
the seal of circumcision under the law, Acts i. 39. 
Rom. iv. 11. That if children are not to lie 
baptized libcuuse there is no positive command 
for it, for the same reason women should not come 
to the Lord’s Supper; we should not keep the 
first day of the week, nor attend public worshiji, 
for none of these arc expressly commanded; tliat 
if infant bap-ism had been a human invention, 
how would it have been so universal in the first 
300 years, ajid yet no record left, when it was in¬ 
troduced, hor any dispute or controversy about 
it? Some bring it to these two ideas: 1. That 
*®od did constitute in the Jewish church, the 
membership of infants, and admitted them to it 
by a religious ordinance, Gen. xvii. Gal. iii. 14, 
17. 2. That this right of infants to church 
membership was never taken away. This being 
the cose, infants inpst lie received, because God has 
instituted it; and; since infants must be received, 
it must be either withAit baptism or with it -. but 
nono must lie received without baptism, therefore 
infants ffiust, of necessity, be baptized. Hence, 
it is clear, that under the Gosjiel, infant* are still 
continued exactly in the same relation to God and 
hjs church, in which they were originally placed 
under the former dispensation. 
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That infants are to be received into the church, 
and as such baptized, is also inferred from the 
following passages of Scripture: Gen. xvii. Isa. 
xliv. 3. Matt xix. 13. Luke ix. 47, 48. Mafk ix. 
14. Acts ii. 38,39. Rom. xi. 17,21. 1 Cor.' vit 14. 

Though there are no express cxaipplcf in tjhs 
New Testament bf Christ and his apostles bap-_ 
tizing infants, yet this is no proof that they were 
excluded. Jesus Christ actually blessed little 
children; and it would be hard to believe that 
such received Iris Messing, and yet were not tube 
memlters of the Gospel church. If Christ rcceiv. 
od them, and would have us receive them in his 
pome, how can it lie reconciled to ke$n them out 
of the visible church ? Besides, if children were 
•riot to lie baptized, it Vould have been expressly 
forbidden. None of the Jews hod any apprehen¬ 
sion of the rejection of infants, which they must 
have /ad, if infants had lieon rejected. A s whole 
households weak baptized, it is probable there 
were children among them. From the year 400 
to 1150, no society of men, in all that period of 75(f 
years, ever pretended to say it was unlawful to 
baptize infants; and still nearer the time of our 
Saviour, there appears to have been scarcely any 
one that so much as advised the delay of infant 
baptism. Ire minis, who live-in the second centu¬ 
ry, ami was well acquainted with Polycarp, who 
was John’s disciple, declares expressly that tlie 
church learned from the ajiofplcs to liaptizcchildren. 
Origen, iri the third century, affirmed that the cus¬ 
tom of liaptizing infants wus received from Christ 
and his apostles. Cyprian, mid a council of minis- 
tew (held about the year 254), no less than sixty- 
six in nunilier, unanimously agreed that children 
might be baptize?! as soon os they were bom. 
Ambrose, who wrote about 274 years from the 
a [Misties, declares tliat the baptism of infants had 
lieen the practice of the apostles themselves, and 
of the church, till that time. The catholic 
church every where declared, says Chrysostom, 
in the fifth century, that infants should be bap¬ 
tized; And Augustin affirmed that he nover 
heard nor read of any Christian, catholic, or 
sectarian, but who nlways held that infants were 
to be baptized. They further believe, that there 
needed no mention in the New Testament ofc re¬ 
ceiving infants into the church, as it had lieen 
once appointed and never repealed. The dictates 
o r Dature, also, in parental feelirtts; the verdict 
of reason in favour of privilege; l lie evidence in 
favour of children being sharers of the seals of 
grase, in common with their parents, for the space 
of 4000 years; and especially the language of pro¬ 
phecy, in reference te the children of the Gospel 
church, make it very probable that they were not 
to be rejected. So far lroin confining it to^dults 
it must be remembered that there is not a single 
instance recorded in the New Testament *ii»* 
which the descendants of Christian parents were 
baptized in adult years. 

Tliat infants are not proper subjects fo^baytism 
because ffjcy cannot profes%Jaith and repentance, 
they deny. This objection falls with as much- 
weight ujion the institution of circumcision aa 
infant baptism; since they arc as capuble, or are 
us fit subjects for the or>j asthe other. It is 
generally acknowledged, thavU^hts die (and 
a great part or the human race do die in iiiUncy,) 
they are saved: if thif be tlie case, then, why re¬ 
fuse them the sign in infancy, if they are capable 
of enjoying the tiring signified? “Why," mi vs 
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Dr. Owen, " is It the will of God ftiat unbelievers 
should not lie baptized 7 It is because, not grant¬ 
ing them the grace ho will not grant them the 
r signs If God, therefore, denies the sign to the 
.infant-seed of believers, it must lie because he de- 
.< nics them the grace of it; and then all the chil¬ 
dren of bdlicving parents (upon these principles) 
'dying in their infancy, must, without hope, be 
eternally damned. I do not say that all must be 
so who are not baptized j but all must Ik: so whom 
God would not nave baptized.” Something is 
said of baptism, it is observed, that cannot agree 
to infants: faith goes before baptism; and, as 
Hpnc but adults are capable of believing, so no 
others are capable of baptism; but it is replied; If 
infants must not lie baptiwed became something 
is said of baptism that does not agree to inlants, 
Mark xvi. lli, then infants must not be saved, 
because something is said of salvation thy does 
not agree to infants, Mark xyi. lb. As none 
but ailults are capable of believing, so, by the ar¬ 
gument of the Baptists, none but adults are capa¬ 
ble of silvatkm: lor be that lielievcth not shall be 
damned. ButfChrist, it is said, set an example 
of adult baptism. True; but he was baptized in 
honour to John’s ministry, and t<£ conform him¬ 
self to what he appointed to his followers; for 
which last reason ne drank of the sacramental 
cup: hut this is rather un argument for the I’as- 
dobaptists than against them; sinee it plainly 
shows, as Doddridge observes, that baptism may 
be administered to those who are not capable 
of all the purposes for which it was designed; 
since Jesus Christ, not luring a sinner, could 
not be capable of that faith and repentance 
which are said to bo necessary to this ®rdi- 
nance. 


As to the mode. 

They tnriicve that the word signifies to 

dip or plunge; but that the term bamC -, which 
is only a derivative ol fas-mu, and consequently 
must be somewhat less in its signification, should 
be invariably used in the New Testament to ex¬ 
press plunging, is not so clear. It is therefore 
doubted whether dipping lie the only meaning, 
an^ whether Christ absolutely enjoined immer¬ 
sion, and that it is his positive will that no other 
should lie. used. As the word /SxTTI^ U is used lor 
the various ulifcitions among the Jews, such us 
sprinkling, pouring, &o. Hob. i,\. 10; for the 
custom of washing before meals, and the washing 
of household furniture, pots, &<•.; it Ls evident 
from hence that it does not express the manner 
of doing, whether by immersion or affusion, but 
only the tiling done, that is, washing, or the appii- 
catun^of water in one form or pi her. Dr. Owen 
observes, that it no where signifies to dip but as 
rdcunting a mode of and in order to washing or 
cleansing; and, according to others, the mode of 
use is only the ceremonial part ol a positive in- 
stitnlt; just as in the supi>er of the Lord, the 
time off ho day, the number and p'osluft: of com¬ 
municants, the quality and tpiant.it/ of bread 
ami wine, aro circumstances not accounted es¬ 
sential by any party of Christians. As to the 
llooivw word Tubal , it is considered as a generic 
term; that fMMffl, primary, and proper moan¬ 
ing nolo tinge, to dye, to wet, or thfliko: which 
primary design is effected by different inodes of 
application. If in bajitismako there is an ex- 
pivi- \o emblem of the descending influence of 
34 
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the Spirit, pouring must lie I he mpde of adminis¬ 
tration ; for that is the Scriptural term most 
conunonlysBiid properly used for the communica¬ 
tion of divine influences. There is no object 
whatever in all the New Testament so frequently 
and so explicitly signified by baptism as these 
divine inlluences. Matt. iii. 11. Murk i. 8, 10. 
Luke iii. 1G to 22. John i. 33. Acts i. 5. ii. 38, 
39. viii. 12, 17. xi. 15, 1(>, The term sprinkling, 
also, is- made use of in reference to the act of pu¬ 
rifying, Isa. Iii. 15. Heb. ix. 13,11. Ezek. xxxvi. 
25, and therefore canffot be inapplicable to bap¬ 
tismal purification. But it is observed that John 
baptized in Jordan: to this it is replied, to infer 
always a plunging of the whole body in water 
fjcpm this word, would, in many riifttance.s, be 
lalse, and absurd : the same Greek proposition „ 
isjpsedwhen it is said they should be baptized 
with fire; while few will assert that they should 
be plunged into it. The npofllle, speaking of 
Christ, says, lie came not (iv) by water only, but 
£.v) by water and blood. There the same word »► 
is translated by, and with justice and propriety, 
for we know no good sense in which we could 
say he came in ^vate.r. It has been remarked, 
that iv is more than a hundred times, in the Now 
Testa -lit, rendered “at," and in a hundred and 
fifty o > rs it is translated with, [f it he rendered 
so hen', “John baptized at Jordan,” or with the 
twritei- of Jordan, there is no proof from thence 
that he plunged his disciples m it. 

It is urged that John’s choosing a place where 
there was much water is a certain proof of im¬ 
mersion. To which it is answered, that ns there 
went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and 
all the region round about Jordan, that, by choos¬ 
ing a place where there were many streams or rivu¬ 
lets, it would be much more expeditiously perform¬ 
ed by (louring; and that it seems in the nature of 
things highly improbable that John should have 
baptized this vast multitude by r immersion, to say 
Clothing of the indecency of both sexes being bap¬ 
tized together. 

Jesus, it is said, came up out of the water; but 
this is said to be no proof of his luring immersed, 
as the Greek term am often signifies from ; for 
instance, ‘‘who hath warned you to (lee from," 
not out of, "the wrath to come,” with many 
others which might be mentioned. #• 

Again: it is said that Philip and the eiinneh 
went down both into the water. To this it is 
answered that here is no prool of immersion-, for 
if the expression of their going down into the 
water necessarily includes dipping, then Philip 
was dipped as well as the eunuch. The prepo¬ 
sition (dt) translated into, often signifies no more, 
(ban to or unto. See Matt. xv. 21. ’ Kom. x. 10. 
Acts xxviii. 11. Matt. xvii. 27. iii. 11. So that, 
from all these circumstances, it cannot lie cone 1 if-' 
ded that there was a single person of all the bap¬ 
tized who went into the water ankle deep. As 
to the apostle’s expression, “ buried w ith him in 
baptism,” they think it has no force; and tliat it 
docs not'allude to liny custom of dipping, any¬ 
more than our baptismal cruclfixjjin and death 
has any such reference. <1 is not the s.gn but 
tile thing signified that is heye alluded to. As 
Christ was buried, and rose again to a Heavenly 
life, so we by baptism signify that we are «ut off 
from the life of sin, that we may rise again to a 
new life ol faith and love. 

To conclude this article, it is observed against 
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the tnode of immersion, that, as it carries witfc it tuce the term Baptism is used as referring to the 
too much of the appearance of a burdensome rite work of the Spirit on the heart, Matt. iii. 11.; also 
for the Gospel dispensation; that as it is too in- to the sullerings of Christ, Matt. xx. 22; mid to* 
decent for so solemn ail ordinance; as it has a so much of the Gosjiel as John the Baptis^taught • 
tendency to agitate the spirits, olten rendering the his disciples, Acts xviii. 25. . • 

subject unfit For the exercise of proper thoughts BAPTISTS,*a denomination of Christians 

and affections, and, indeed, utterly incapable of who maintain that baptism is to be administered hy 
them ; us in many cases the immersion of the body immersion, and not by sprinkling. Sec Baptism. 
would in all probability he instant death; as in ’ Although there were several Baptists among • 
oilier situations it would ^c impracticable for want the Alhigciiscs, Walden sen, and the followers of 
of a sufficient quantity of water, it cannot he eon- Wicklifle, it does not appear that they were form* 
sidered us necessary to the ordinance of baptism. ed into any stability until the time oT Mcnno, 
See dale, Robinson, Stennett, Gill, and Ji'oolh, about the year 1 See Avabavtists add 
on Anfipcedobaptism; and H'nZZ, Henry, Riad- Mk.nnon'itks. About 1011 they began to make 
bury, liaslw'irk, Tou'gond, Addington, ltitthrms, considerate figure in England, and spread 
Edwards, Miller, Era ns, ike. on the other side, themselves into several separate congregations. 

BAPTISM OF THE DEAL), a ctuiim r l'!iey separated from the Independents about the 
which anciently prevailed among some, people in year /(ills, and-set up for themselves under the 
Africa, of giving baptism to the dead. . The third pastoral cure of Mr. Jesse; and, having renounced 
council of Carthage speaks of it as a thing that, their former baptism, they sent over one of their, 
ignorant Christians are fond of: Gregory Pva- number to lie immersed hy one of the Dutch Aua- 
zianflen also takes notice of the same superstitious bn j tills of A nisterdam, that lie might be qualified 
opinion. The practice seems to he grounded on a to baptize his friends in England alter the sumo 
vain idea, that, when men had neglected to receive manner. 

baptism in their lifetime, some compensation might The Bapti;#s subsist under two denominations, 

lie made for this dotaull bv receiving it idler death, viz. the Earth ular, or Ct^vinieliral, and the 
BAPTISM f'Olt THE DEAD, a prsetue General, or Ai iniinan. Their modes of church 
formerly in use, when a person dying without government anil worship are the same us those of 
baptism, another was baptized in his stead ; tim# I lie Independents; in the Atcrrisc of which they 
supposing that God would accept the baptism ol aie piotectid, in common with other dissenters, by 
the proxy, as though it had been administered to the act ol tolciuiioii. Some of both denominations 
the principal. Chrysostom savs, this was pr.ic- allow of mixed communion; hy which it is un¬ 
used among the Mareiomles with a great deal of demined that those who have not lieen baptized by 
ridieuious ceremony, winch he thus describes;— immersion, on tla^ profession of their faith, may 
11 After any catechumen was dead, they had a sitdRun at the Lord’s table with those who have 
living man under the bed of the deceased : (lien, been thus liapti/ed. (>thers, however, disallow it, 
coming to the dead mail, they asked him whethci supposing that suc'i have not been actually bap- 
he would receive haplisni: and lie nialjing noan- (i/idata!!. See Fm-m Communion. 
swer, the other answered fiir luni, and said he Some of them observe the seventh day of tho 
would be baptized in his stead; and so they Imp* week as the Sabbath, apprehending the law 
tized the living for the dead.” If it can lie proved that enjoined it nut to have been repealed by 
(as some think it can) that this practice was as Christ. 

early as the days ol the apostle Paul, it might The Baptists in America and in tho East and 
probably form a solution of those remarkable West Indies are chiefly Calvinists, mid hold oc- 
words in 1 < lor. xv. 2!): “ If the dead rise not at <asion.il fellowship xvi*h the Partii ular Baptist 
all, what shall they do who are Implized foi the churches in England. Those in Scotland, liuvThg 
dead ?” The allusion of the apostle to Mils prae- imbibed a cnn-ailcrahlc part of the principles of 
(ice, howmVr, is rejected by some, and especially Me.,si,;. Glass and SaMilcmun. Im^e no coriiinu- 
by Dr. Doddridge, who thinks it too early: ho uion " it h the other. They have liheiully eon- 
tlius paraphrases t.he passage: “Slab are our trilaili d, hovvi ver, towards lke4rauslal ion of the 
views and hojics as ('hiistiaus, c/sc, if it were not Scriptures into the Bengalee language,,which 
so, what should they do who are baptized in token mane ol the Baptist, biethreu arc now accomplish- 
of their embracing the ( 'Kristian faith, i n the room mg in the I 'list. See Rippon's Jlaplist Register, 
of the dead, who are just tallen in the cause ol vol. i. p. 172 — 175; Adams's TVir of Religion «, 
Christ, but are. vet supported bv a succession of .illicit- Ha pi iris; Evans's, Shell h of Rchgiuua 
new converts, who immediately niter themselves lre.nomination^. [See APPEjVDlX, No. 4.J 
to fill up their places, as ranks of soldieis that BAr'TLS 1 P.Ry, the place in which thecere- 
aflvancc to the combat in tlui room of their com- runny of bupti-an is performed. In the ancient 
paiiions who have just lieen slain in their sight I” church, it is said, it was generally a building 
Lay baptism we find to have been permitted by separate and distinct fiom the chinch.. It con* 
noth tho common prayer-liooks of king F.dwani sistedofay mite-room, where the adult persons to 
and •quean Elizabeth, when ^n infant was in ini- lie baptized made their coirics-auii of (.nth; and 
mediate danger oj death, and u lafvful minister an inner room, where the c< remonv of baptism 
could not lie bad. Tljia was fqpidcd on a mis- was performed. Thus it continued to the sixth 
taken notion of the impossibility of salvation century, when the baptisteries began to be taken 
without the sacrament of baptism; hut afterwards, info the church, • 

when they came to have clearer notions of the sa- BARDESA.NISTS, n sect so denomkuitcil 
crameitts, it was unanimously resolved, in a con- from their leader L rdi sanes, a Syrian, of Eaessa, 
vocation held in 1575, that even private baptism in in Mesopotamia, who lived in the si < mid century, 
a case of necessity was only lobe administered Ivy They believed that the actions of men dt'pcndtd . 
a liiwfyl minister. altogether on fate, and that God himself is subject 

• BAPTISM METAPHORICAL. In Scrip- ^to necessity.—They denied th$ resurrection o ( 
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the body, and the incarnation and death of our 
Saviour. 

0ARLAAMITES, the followers of Barlaam, 
• in the fourteenth century, who was a very zealous 
champion in lielmlf of the Greek against the Latin 
, church. It is said that he adopted the sentiments 
and precepts of the Stoics, with respect to the 
obligations of morality and the duties of life; and 
■ digested them into a work of his, which is known 
by tiie title of Etliica ex Stoicis. 

BARNABAS, EPISTLES OF, an apocry¬ 
phal work ascribed to St. Barnabas. It was first 

K iihlishcd ,in Greek, from a copy of father Hugh 
lenaed, a monk. Vossius published it, in 
with the epistles of Ignatius.— TCic (iosjiel of 
Barnabas is another apocryphal work ascribed to 
Barnabas, wherein the history of Jesus Christ is 
given in a different manner from thatSSf the 
evangelists. . 

m B ARNA BITES, a religious order, founded in 
tb * sixteenth century, by three Italian gentlemen, 
who hail beeij advised by a famous preacher of 
those -days to read carefully the epistles of St. 
Paul. Hence they were* called clerks of St. Paul; 
and Barnalntcs, because they performed their 
first exercise in a clpireh of St. Barnabas at Milan. 
Their habit is black; and their office is to in¬ 
struct, catechise, and serve in mission. 


BART HOLD ME W ’S DAY, Sr. (the 21th 
August) is a day distinguished in history, as the 
anniversary of the horrid and atrocious sacrifices 
of human blood, called the Parisian Massacre. 
See Pkrsf.cution. 

BARTHOLOMITES, a religious order 
founded at Genova in 1307*; but, the ifibrtks 
leading irregular lives, it was suppressed in 1G50, 
and their effects confiscated. In the church of 
the monastery of tlus order at Geneva is [ire- 
served the image, which, it is pretended, Christ 
sent to king Abgarus. 

BAS1 LlAN MONKS, religious of the order 
of St. Basil, in the fourth century, who, having 
retired into a desert in the province of Pontus, 
founded a monastery, and drew up rules, to the 
amount of some hundreds, fir his disciples. This 
nr tr society soon spread all over the East: nor 
was it long' before it passed into the West. Some 
pretend that St. Basil caw himself the spiritual 
lather of more than [10,000 monks in the East 


only; but this onder. which flourished for more 
than three centuries, was considerably diminished 
by heresy, schism, and a change of empire. The 
historians of this order say that it lias produced 
14 pojM'8, 1H05 bishops, 3010 abbots, and 11,085 
martyrs, besides an infinite number of confessors 
and virgins. This order likewise boasts of several 
emperors, kings, and princes, who have ein- 
bfaced its rule. 


BASILIDIANS, a denomination in the se¬ 
cond century, from Basilides, chief of the Egyp¬ 
tian Gnostics. He acknowledged the existence 
of one supreme G*d, perfect in gqixlness and 
wisdom, who produced from his own substance 
seven beings, or atone, of a most excellent nature. 
Two of these oions, called Dynamis and Sophiz 
(i. c. power, MjjLfflsdom), engendered the angels 
of the highest order. These angels formed a 
hea^|t for their habitation, and brought forth 
other ingelic beings of » nature somewhat in¬ 
ferior to flieir own Many other generations of 
angels followed these. New heavens were also 
created, until the number of angelic orders, and 


of their respective heavens, amounted to three 
hundred and sixty-five, and thus equalled the 
days of the year. All thine are under the empire 
of’an omnipotent Lord, whom Basilides called 
Abraxas. 

The inhabitants of the lowest heavens, which 
touched ujion the borders of the eternal, malig¬ 
nant, and self-animated matter, conceived the 
design of forming a world from that confused mass, 
and of creating an or/lcr of beings to people it. 
This design was carried into execution, and was 
approved by the Supreme God, who to the animal 
life, with which only the inhabitants of this new 
world were at first endowed, added a.^reasonable 
si ul, giving at the same time to tile angels the 
empire over them. 

(These angelic beings, advanced to the govern¬ 
ment of the world which they had created, fell 
by degrees from their original purity, and soon 
manifested the fatal murks of their depravity and 
corruption. They not only endeavoured to efface 
in the minds of men their knowledge of thi Su¬ 
preme Being, that they might be worshipped in 
his stead, but a , so began to war against each 
other, with an ambitious view to enlarge every 
one t 1 bounds of Ins respective dominion. The 
most i rogant and turbulent of all these angelic 
spirits was that which presided over the Jewish 
nation.—Hence the Supreme God, beholding 
with compassion the miserable state of rational 
beings, who groaned under the contest of these 
jarring powers, sent from heaven liis son Nus, or 
Christ, the chief of the aions, that, joined in a 
substantial union with the. man Jesus, he might 
restore the knowledge of the Supreme God, 
destroy the empire of those angelic natures 
which presided over the world, and particularly 
that of the arrogant leader of the Jewish people. 
The God of the Jews, alarmed at this, sent 
.forth his ministers to seize the man Jesus, and put 
him to death. They executed his commands; but 
their cruelty could not extend to Christ, against 
whom their efforts were vain. Those souls, who 
obey the precepts of the Son of God, shall, after 
the dissolution of their mortal frame, ascend to 
the Father, while their bodies return to the cor¬ 
rupt mass of matter whence they were formed. 
Disobedient spirits, on the contrary, shall pass suc¬ 
cessively into other bodies. 

BATANISTS, or Assassins; a famous he¬ 
retical sect of murderers among the Mahometans, 
who settled in Persia about 1090. Their head 
and chief seems to have lieen Hassail Sabah, 
who mado fanatical slaves of liis subjects. Their 
religion was a compound of that of the Magi, 
the Jews, the Christians, and the Mahometans. 
They believed the Holy Ghost resided in their 
chief; that his orders proceeded from God hiih- 
self, and were real declarations of his will. 

This chief, from his exalted residence on 
Mount Lebanon, was called the old man of the 
mountain; who, like a vindictive deity, with the 
thunderbolt in his Rand, sent inevitable death to 
all quarters, sojthat even kings trembled at his 
sanguinary power. His tiubjccts would prostrate 
themselves at the foot of his throne, requesting to 
die by his hand or order, as a favour Dy which 
they were sure of passing into paradise. • “ Are 
your subjects,” said the old man of the mountain 
to the son-in-law of Amoury, king of Jerusalem, 
“as ready in their submission as minel* and' 
without staying for an answer, made a sige. with 
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his hand, when ten young men in white, who 
were standing on an adjacent tower, instantly 
threw themselves down. To one of his guards he 
said, “ Draw your dagger, and plunge it into yeur 
breast;” which was no sooner said than obeyed. 
At the command of their chief, they made no 
difficulty of stabbing any prince, even on his 
throne; and for that purpose conformed to the 
dress and religion of the country, that they might 
be less suspected. To animate them on such at¬ 
tempts, the Scheik previously indulged them 
with a foretaste of the delights of paradise. De¬ 
licious soporilic drinks were given them; and 
while they lay asleep, they were carried «into 
beautiful gaAfons, when 1 , awakening, as it weje, 
in paradise, and inflamed with views of perpetual 
enjoyments, they sallied forth to perform assassina¬ 
tions of the blackest dye. 

It is said, they once thought of embracing the 
Christian religion; and some have thought the 
Druses a remnant of this singular race ol barba¬ 
rian#. 

BATH-KOL (i. e. the daughter of a voice), 
an oracle among the Jews, frequently mentioned 
in their books, especially the Talmud It was a 
fantastical way of divination invented by the Jews, 
though called by them a revelation from God’s 
will, which he made to his chosen jicople after all 
verbal prophecies had ceased in Israel. * 

BAXTERIANS, so called from the learned 
and pious Mr. Richard Baxter, who was liorn in 
the year l(i 15. His design was to reconcile Cal¬ 
vin and Arminius: for this purpose he formed a 
middle scheme between their systems. He tuught 
that God had elected some, whom he is deter¬ 
mined to save, without any foresight of their good 
works; and that others to whom the Gosjiel is 
preached have common grace, which, if they im¬ 
prove, they sIihII obtain saving grace,'according 
to tile doctrine of Arminius. This denomination^ 
own, with Calvin, that the merits .of Christ’s 
<foat.il are to Is- applied to believers only ; but they 
also assert that all men are in a state capable of 
salvation. 

Mr. Baxter maintains that there may he a cer¬ 
tainty of jMTsevcrauce here, and yet he cannot tell 
whether a man may not have so weak a degree 
of saving gWiee as to lose it again. 

In order to prove that the death of Christ has 
put all in a state capable of salvation, the follow¬ 
ing arguments are alleged by this learned author. 
—1. It was the nature of all mankind which 
Christ assumed at his incarnation, and the sins of 
all mankind were the occasion ot his sulTering.— 
2. It was tji Adam, as the common father of 
lapsed mafikind, that God made the promise 
(Gen. iii. 15.) The conditional new covenant 
*dbes equally give Christ, pardon, and life to all 
mankind, on condition of acceptance. The con¬ 
ditional grant is universal: Whoever believetk 
shall be saved. —3. It is not to the elect only, but 
to all mankind, that Christ has commanded his 
ministers to proclaim his dospel, and offer the 
benefits of his procuring.’ 

There are, Mr. Balter allows, certain fruits 
of Christ’s death which are proper to the elect 
only: I.“Grace eventually worketh in them true 
faith, repentance, conversion, and union with 
Christ as his living members.—2. The actual 
forgiveness of sin as to the spiritual and eternal 
*• punishment.—3. Our reconciliation with God, 
and adoption and right fo ttfo {leavenly inherit- 
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ance.—4. The Spirit of Christ to dwell in us and 
sanctify us, by a habit of divine love, Rom. via, 

9—13. Gal. v. (i.—5. Employment in holyf ae- • 
ceptable service, and access in prayer, with* a pro* # 
mise of being heard through Christ, Heb. fl. 0 , 6. 
John xiv. 13.—6.‘Well-grounded hopes of salvor- _ 
tion, pace of conscience, and spiritual commu-' 
nion with the church mystical in heaven and 
earth, Rotn. v. 12. Hob. xii. 22.—7. A special ., 
interest in Christ, and intercession with the Fa¬ 
ther, Itom. viii. 32, 33.—H. Resurrection unto 
life, and justification in judgment; glorification 

Ute'iesua- 



gift of 

these benefits to all mankind; but the elect only 
accept uiid [Hisses# them. Hence he infers, that 
thougjf Christ never absolutely intended or de¬ 
creed that his death should eventually put all men 
in possession of those benefits, yet he did intend 
and decree that ail men should have a conditional * 
gift of them by his death. 

Baxter, it is said, wrote 120 books, and had 60 
written against him. 20,000 of his Call to the 
Unconverted i#cre Hold in one year. Ho told a 
friend, that six brothers were converted by read¬ 
ing that Call. The eminent mr. Elliott, of New 
England, translated this tract into the Indian 
tongue. A young Indian prince was so taken 
with it, tlmt lie read it with tears, and died with 
it in Ins hand. Calamy's Life of Baxter ; Bax¬ 
ter’s Catholic Theology, p. 51—53 ; Baxter's 
End of Doctrinal Controversy, p. 154, 155. 

BEATIFICATION, in the Ilomish church, 
the art whereby till' [tope declares a person happy 
after death, t-foe < Janovi/ation. 

BEATITUDE imports the highest degree of 
happiness human nature can arrive to, the truition 
of God m a future lift- to all eternity. It is also 
used when speaking of the theses contained in 
Christ’s sermon on the Mount, whereby he pro¬ 
nounces the several characters there mentioned 
blessed. 

BEGHARDS, or Bt.iuutins, a sect that arose 
in Germany in the thirteenth century, and took 
St. Bpgghe for their |iatronrns. They emplojjpd 
themselves in making linen doth, euch supporting 
himself by his labour, and were united only by 
the bonds of charity, witfiout having any particu¬ 
lar rui'*; but when |xipe Nicholas IV. had con¬ 
firmed that of lli<* third order of St. Francis, in 
12H9, they embraced it the year following. 

BE< HjlN ES, a congregation of nuns, founded 
either by St. Bcgglie or by Landiert le Begue. 
They were esi id dished, first aj. Liege, and after¬ 
wards at Neville, in 1207; and from this ladt set¬ 
tlement sprang the great number of Beguinagcs 
which are spread over all Flanders, and which 
have passed from Flanders into Germany. In the 
latter country some of them fell into extravagant 
errors, persuading themselves that it wafTpossible 
in the prefynt life to arrive (p the highest jierfec- 
tion, even to impeccability, and a clear view of 
God; in short, to so eminent a degree of contem¬ 
plation, that there was no necessity, after this, to 
submit to the laws of mortal njpii, civil or eccle¬ 
siastical. Tljp council of Vidhritt‘"condemned 
these errors; permitting, nevertheless, ^hose 
among them, who continued in the true faith^ to 
live in charity and penitence, either with or with¬ 
out vows. There still subsists, or at least sub¬ 
sisted till lately, many communities of them in 
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Flanders. Their grand rule of conduct was uni¬ 
versal charity, and their only motive, the love ot 
God; 

.• • BEHMENISTS, a nnmo given to those mvs- 
tif-s Who adopt the explications of the mysteries 
of nature.nod grace, as given by Jacob Belimen. 
This writer was Imrn tn the your 1575, at Old 
Seidcnburg, near (iorlit/., in Upper Lusutin ; he 
was a shoemaker by trade. Tie is deseriliod as 
having lieeo thoughtful and religious from his 
youth up, taking |>eriiliar pleasure in fm|uentuig 
puhlie worship. At length, seriously considering 
ujithiif himself that sjieeeh of our Saviour, My 
Father which is in heaven sail gire the Holy 
Spirit to thnn that ask hirfl, he waHUthorchv'tho 1 
roughly awakened in himself, and set forward to 
desire that promised Oomforter ; and, eoulmiiing 
in that earnestness, he was at last, to use h'i»; ow 11 
expression, “surrounded with a.divine light for 
seven davs, and stood in the highest contempt,i- 
‘tion arel kingdom of |oys !’’ Alter this, iihout the 
year l(If)l), lie was again surrounded hy thedivnie 
light, and repH'iushod with the heavenly know¬ 
ledge; insomuch as, going abroad into the fields, 
and viewing the liorlw and grass, *»v his inward 
light, he saw into tljp'ir essences, use and proper¬ 
ties, which were discovered to him lie their linen 
merits, figures and signatures. In the year ItilO, 
he had a third specifi illumination, wherein still 
further mysteries were revealed to Inin. It was 
liot till the year lfil'J, that Belimen committed 
these revelations to writing. His first treatise is 
entitled Aurora, which was seized on and with¬ 
held from him by the senate of Gorlitz (who per¬ 
secuted him at tin* instigation of the primate of 
that plaee) hr lore it was finished, and he never 
afterwards proceeded with it further than by add¬ 
ing some explanatory notes. The next produc¬ 
tion of his pen is called 7Vie 'Bluer Principles. 
In this work he more fully illustrates the subjects 
treated of in the former, and supplies what is 
wanting in that work. The contents of those 
two treatises may he divided as follow :—L How 
all things rnine from a working will of the holy 
triune incomprehensible (Sod, manifesting hini- 
selfeas Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, through an 
outward perceptihle working triune |>ower of fire, 
light, and spirit, in the kingdom of heaven.— 
2. How and what angels and men were in their 
creation ; that thi$y are in nnd from God, his real 
offspring; that their life liegan in and from this 
divine lire, which is the Father of light, generat¬ 
ing a birth of light in their souls; from both which 
proceeds the. lToiy Spirit, or breath of divine love 
in the triune creature, as it does in the triune 
Creatbr —3. flow some angels, and all men, are 
fallen from God, and their first state of a divine 
triune life in him ; what they are in their fallen 
state, and the difference between the fall of an¬ 
gels and that of man.—4. How the earth, stars, 
and olentents were created in consequence of the 
fallen angola.—5. \\£honce there is goplll and evil 
in all this temporal world, in all its creatures ani¬ 
mate and inanimate; and what is meant by the 
enrse that dwells every where in it.—f>. < )f the 

» set in opposition to 
nst th^ kingdom of 
„ l faith in Christ, is 
ble to overcome the kingdom of hell, and triumph 
over it in the divine power, and thereby obtain 
eternal salvation; also how, through the working 
rtf the hellish quantity or principle, tie casts hirn- 
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sn’f into perdition.—8. How and whv sin nnd 
misery, wrath and death, shall only reign for H 
time, till the love, the wisdom, and the power of 
God shall in a suiiernatural way ft be mvstery of 
Godjpade man) triumph over sin, misery, ar.d 
death; and make fallen man rise to the glory of 
angels, and this nsiteri.il system shake off : h» 
curse, and enter into an everlasting union with 
that heaven from whence it tell. 

1 The year after he vvijote his 7 'liver Pi inriples, 
by which are to he understood—the d irk world, 
or hell, in which the devils live—the light world, 
or heaven, in which the angels live —the external 
and r isible world, whi ii has proceeditj from the 
iifr ■rual and spiritual worlds, in vvllieli man, as 
to bis bodily life, li.es*; Belimen produced llis 
'J'kreefntd ijife of Man, accordin'' to the 7 Vi rcc 
Principles. In this work he treats n ore largely 
of the spue of man in this world—1. That he has 
that immortal spark of life which is common to 
angels and devils.—‘2. That divine (do of the 
light and spirit of Ge which main-.the eysc'itial 
difference between an angel anil a devil, the lust 
having extinguished tins divine life m himself; 
hutth.it man can only attain unto this heavenly 
life ol ' 1 second principle through the new birth 
in Chi . Jesus.—3. The life of the third principle, 
or of I us exteni.il and visible world. Thus the 
iifc ot the first and third principles is common to 
all nu n ; but the life of the second principle only 
to a line Christi. in or child eft iod. 

Belimen wrote several other Ireitjses, besides 
the three already enninerited ; but these three 
being, as it were, the basis ol all his other writings, 
it was thought proper to notice them pnitieularlv. 
His conceptions are otten clothed under allegori¬ 
cal symbols; and in Ins latter works lie Inis fre¬ 
quently adopted chemical and Latin phrases to 
express Jus ideas, which phrases lie Ian rowed 
from conversation with learned men, the educa¬ 
tion he had received Ix'ing too illiterate to lurnisll 
him with (hem : but as to the mallei contained in 
his writings, he disclaimed having Imrrowed it 
either from men or books. He died in the year 
Ki’2-1. llis last words were, “Now 1 go hence 
into Paradise.” 

Some of Behmen’s principles were adopted by 
the ingenious a nd pious William I.» vv, who clothed 
them in a more modern dress, and in a less ob¬ 
scure style. See Beltnicn’i> Works; Okely’s 
Memoirs of Belimen. 

BELIEF, in its general and natural sense, de¬ 
notes a persuasion or an assent of the mind to the 
truth of any projKxition. In tins sense belief hna 
no relation to any particular kind ol means or ar¬ 
guments, but may Ik- produced by rfny means 
whatever: thus we are said to believe our senses, 
to believe our r< ason, to believe n witness. Relief 5 
in its more restrained sense, denotes that kind of 
assent which is grounded only on the authority 
or testimony of some jierson. In this sense belief 
stands opposed to knowledge and science. Wo 
do not say that we Believe snow is white, hut wo 
know it to be so. But when a tiling is projiound- 
ed to us, of whi£h we ourselves have no know¬ 
ledge., but which ap|>enrs to us.tobe true from the 
testimony given to it by another, this is what wo 
call belief! See Faith. 

BELIEVERS, an appellation given, toward 
the dose of the first century, to those l hristians 
who Jiad lieen admitted into the ehureh by bap¬ 
tism, and instructed in ail the my stories of r fc “ - - 
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They were thus nailed in contradistinction to th« 
catechumens who had not been baptized, and 
were debarred from those privileges. Among us 
it is often used synonymously with Christian. 
Sec Chh ist uv. 

BENEDICTINES, an order of monks, who 
professed to follow the rules of St. Benedict, 
They were obliged to perform their devotions 
seven times in twenty-four hours. Thpy were 
obliged always to go two and two together. 
Every day in Lent they fasted till sis in the even¬ 
ing, and abated of their usual time in sleeping, 
eating, &c .—Every monk had two coats, two 
cowls, a taljlejbook, a knife, a needle, and a hand¬ 
kerchief; and the furniture ofhis lied was a maA 
a blanket, a rug, and a pillow. The time when 
this order came into England is well known, #>r 
to it the English owe their conversion from idola¬ 
try. They founded the metro|K)litan church of 
Canterbury, and all the cathedrals that were af¬ 
terwards erected. The- order has produced a vast 
numoer of eminent men. Their Aleuinua form¬ 
ed the university of Paris; their Dionysius Exi- 
guus perfected the ecclesiastical computation; 
tneir Guido invented the scale of music; and their 
Sylvester the organ. 

BENEl)IC DON, in a general sense, the 
act of blessing, or giving praise to God, or return¬ 
ing thanks for his favours. The Jews, it is said, 1 
are obliged to rehearse a hundred benedictions 
per day, of which eighty are to lie spoken in the 
morning. It was usual to give a benediction to 
travellers on their taking leave; a practice which 
is still preserved among the monks. Benedictions 
were likewise given among the ancient Jews as 
well as Christians, by imposition of hands. And 
when at length the primitive simplicity of the 
Christian worship began to give way to ceremo¬ 
ny, they added the sign of the cross, which was 
made with the same hand ns before, only elevate^ 
or extended. Hence benediction in the modern 
Romish church is used, in a more particular 
manner, to denote the sign of the. cross made by 
a bishop or prelate as conferring some grace on 
the people. 

Benediction is also used for an ecclesiastical 
ceremony, whereby a thing is rendered sacred or 
venerable."*In this sense benediction diftcrs from 
consecration, as iri the latter unction is applied, 
which is not in the former.- thus the chalice is 
consecrated and the pix blessed; as the former, 
not the latter, is anointed; though in the common 
usage these two words an' applied promiscuously. 
The spirit of piety, or rather of superstition, has 
introduced into the Romish church benedictions 
for almost "every thing: we read of forms of bene¬ 
dictions for wax candles, for boughs, for ashes, 
Tor church vessels, for ornaments, for flags, or en¬ 
signs, arms, first-fruits, houses, shijis, paschal 
eggs, ciiicium, or the hair cloth of penitents, 
church-yank, &e. In general, these benedictions 
are petkirmed by asjiersions of holy water, signs 
of the cross, and prayer^ suitable to the nature of 
the ceremony. The forms of yiese lienedictious 
arc found in the Rnmtu pontifical, in the Roman 
missal, in the book of ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
printed*in Pope Leo X.’s time, and in the rituals 
aiul ceremonies of the iliffereut churches, which 
are found collected in father Martene’s work on 
the rites audjihftaline of the church. 

BfiNEFIuSwOE, the practice of doing good; 
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active goodness.—Next to justice, the most pro¬ 
minent virtue in the system of morality, is benefi¬ 
cence, Power makes us to be feared, riche! to 
be. flattered, learning to be admired; but benefit 
cence renders iA amiable and useful in Upscale 
of society. Some Ijualificalions are solitary, anu- 
centre mostly in ourselves; but this is social, dif- * 
fusive and kind. The objects of our beneficence 
are all those, who are in the sphere of our influ- , 
encc and action, without respect to party or sect 
Towards superiors, beneficence expresses itself in 
res|iect, honour, submission, and service; toward 
inferiors, in liberality, condescension, paitwtiory 
and support; toward equals, in all the oflices of 
l!>ve their cates require, and which they have 
ability for. It includes all the kind exertions on 
the behalf of the poor, the sick, the fatherless, 
the wgUow, the •distressed, &c. and especially 
those “who nrcnf the household of faith,” Gal. 
vi. 10. The means of beneficence are—commu¬ 
nication of temporal supplies, Gal. vi. G; prayer, • 
James v. 1G; sympathy, Rom. xii. 15; appropri¬ 
ate advice and conversation, Gol.*iii. IG. — Obli¬ 
gations to beneficence arise from the law of na¬ 
ture, Acts xvi*2G; the law of revelation, Heb. 
xiii. LG; the relations we stand in to each other, 
Gal. vi. 1, 2; the example of^Phrist and illustri¬ 
ous characters, Acts x. 38; the resemblance we 
herein boar to the best nf goings, Acts xiv. 17; 
and the pleasure we receive and give in so noble 
an employ. See Bf.nk.voi.kni k, Chzkity, Lovf.. 

BENEVOLENl ‘K, the love of mankind in 
general, accompanied with a desire to promote 
their happiness. It is distinguished from benefi¬ 
ce net, that being *1 he practice, benevolence tlio 
desire of doing good. Benevolence must be uni¬ 
versal, reaching to every man without exception; 
but benefieenee cannot be so universal, for it is 
necessarily routined by several considerations; 
such as our knowledge of objects, and their dif- * 
erent circumstances, as well as our own abilities 
and opportunities of exercising them. Bene¬ 
volence or good will to others does not imply 
that we are to neglect our own interests. Our 
salvation, health, prosperity, and reputation, 
should all lie objects of concern: nor will yds 
clash with the allection we may hear to others; 
on the. contrary, cxjieriencing the importance 
of these blessings ourselves, we shall be anxious 
for others to possess them (j/so. The duties 
of benevolence include those we owe to men, 
purely on the ground of their being of the 
same species with ourselves; such as sympa¬ 
thy, relief, (kc ,; those we owe to our country, 
desiring its honour, safety, prosperity; those we 
owe to the church of God, as love, zeal? &c. ; 
those we owe to families and individuals, as af¬ 
fection, care, provision, justice, forliearance, Sue.. 
Benevolence manifests itself by being pleased 
with the. share of good every creature enjoys; in 
a disposition to increase it; in feeling an uneasi¬ 
ness at their sufferings; and in the abhorrence of 
cruelty under every disguise or pretext. The 
desire of doing good unconnected with any idea 
of advantage to ourselves is called disinterested 
lienevolence, though some doubt whether, strictly 
speaking, there be any such* tiling* as benevo¬ 
lence is alwifys attended with a pleasure t%. our¬ 
selves, which forms % kind of mental interest. 

So far, however, as we are able to prefer the good 
of others to our own, and sacrifice our own com- 
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fort for the welfare of any about us, so (hr h may from revelation alone, and that without revelation 
l>e said to be disinterested. See Hutcheson on man would never have entertained an idea of Mia 
, Uit Passions, p. 13—‘26; Doddridge's Led. 65; existenee.—2. With regard to faith in Christ, 

, Beattie's Elements of Moral Science, vol. i. p. and assurance of salvation through liis merits, 
—249;_ Brown’s Second Esscty on Shaftes- they differ from utmost all other sects whatsoever. 
fury's Characteristics; and Articles Love and These they reckon inseparable, or rather the 
Self-love. same, because (say they) “God hath expressly 

BEREANS, a sect of Protestant Dissenters declared, he that believeth shall be saved; and 
from the"church of Scotland, who take their title therefore it is not only absurd but impious, and 
from and profess to follow the example of the in a manner calling God a liar, for a man to say, 
undent Bereans, in building their system of faith 1 believe the Gospel, but have doubts, ncverthc- 
and practice upon the Scriptures alone, without less, of my own salvation.” With regard to the 
regaflf 'ftoapy human authority whatever. various distinctions and definitions that have been 

As to the origin ol‘ this sect, we find that the give*, of different kinds of faith, tliev argue thitt 
Bereans first assembled as'a separate society of tbnre is nothing incomprehensible or obscure in 
Christians, in the city of Edinburgh, in the au- the meaning ot this word as used in Scripture; 
tutnn of 1773, and soon after in the parish of Fet- but* that as faith, when applied to human testi- 
tercairn. The opponents of the Bcreai*-doc- mony, signifies neither more nor less than the 
trines allege, that this now system of faith would mere simple belief of that testimony as true, upon 
never have been beard of, had not Mr. Barclay, the authority of the testifier, so, when applied to . 
‘the founder of it, been disiqqioiiitcd of a settle- the testimony of God, it signifies precisely “the 
ment in the church of Scotland. But the Be- beiirf of his testimony, and resting upon hift've- 
reans, in answer to this charge, appeal not only to rarity alone, without any kind ol collateral snp- 
Mr. Barclay’s doctrine, uniformly preached in port from concurrence of any oilier evidence or 
tile church of Fetlcrcuirn, and rnar.'y other jdaces testimony whatever.” And they insist that, as 
in that neighbourlussl, for fourteen years before this f. i is the gift of God alone, so the |icrson 
that benefice became vacant, but likewise to two to wb uti it is given is as conscious of possessing 
different treatises, containing the same doctrines, it as the being to whom God gives liie is of being 
published by him alxitt ten or twelve yeais before Alive ; and therefore he entertains no doubts 
that period. They admit, indeed, that previous either of his faith or his consequent salvation 
to May 1773, when the genera) assembly, by sus- through the merits of Christ, who died and rose 
taining the king’s presentation in favour of Mr. again lor that purjxise. In a word, they argue 
Foote, excluded Mr. Barcluy from succeeding to that the Gospel would not lie what it is held forth 
the church of Fettereairn (notwithstanding the to be, glad tidings of great joy, if il did not bring 
almost unanimous desire of the parishioners),' the full personal assurance of eternal salvation to the 
Bereans had not left the established church, or at- believer; which assurance, they insist, is the 
’ tempted to erect themselves into a distinct society; present infallible privilege anil portion of every 
but they add, that this was by no means neces- individual believer of the Gos|xi.— 3. ( ousist- 
sary on their part, until by the assembly’s decision ently with the above definition ol faith, they say 
they were in danger of being not only deprived that the sin against the IToly Ghost, which has 
of his instructions, but of being scattered as sheep alarmed and puzzled so many in all ages, is no- 
without a shepherd. And they add, that it was thing else but unbelief; and that the expression— 
Mr. Barclay’s open and public avowal, both from “ it shall not is’ forgiven neither in this world nor 
the pulpit and tne press, of those peculiar senti- that which is to come,” means only that a person 
ments which now distinguish the Bereans, that dying in infidelity would not lie forgiven, neither 
waiPthe first and princijial, if not the only cause under the former dispensation by Moses (the 
of the opposition set on foot against his settle- then present di.-qiensatiori, kingdom, or govern¬ 
ment in Fettereairn. ment of God), nor under the Gospel dispensation 

The Bereand’agree with the great majority of which, in respect of the Mosaic, was a kind of 
Christians rcsjiectng the doctrine of the Trinity, future world or kingdom to come.—4. The Be- 
which they hold as a fundamental article; and reans interpret a great part of the Old Testament 
they also agree in a great measure with the pro- prophecies, and in particular the whole of the 
fessed principles of both our established churches l'salms, excepting such as are merely historical 
respecting predestination and election, though or laudatory, to be typical or prophet ini 1 of Jesus 
they allege that these doctrines are not con- Christ, his sufferings, atonement, mediation, and 
sistcntly taught in either church. But they differ kingdom; and they esteem it a gross perversion 
from the majority of all sects of Christians in va- of these Psalms and prophecies to apply them to 
nous other important particulars, such as, 1. Re- the experiences of private Christians. In proof* 
specting our knowledge of the Deity. Upon this of this, they not only urge the words of the apos- 
suhject they say, the majority of professed Chris- tie, that no prophecy is of any private interpreta¬ 
tions sturdble at the very threshold of revelation; tion, but they insist that the whole of the quota- 
and, by admitting the doctrine of nature) religion, tions from the ancient prophecies in the New 
natural conscience, natural notices, &c. not (bund- Testament, and particularly .those from the 
ed upon revelation, or derived from it by tradition, Psalms, are expressly applied to’Christ. In this 
they give up the cause of Christianity at once to opinion many other classed of Protestants agree 
the infidels; wljg, may justly argue, as Mr. with them.—5. Of the absolute all-superintend- 
Paine in tact does in his Age of Reason, that ing sovereignty of the Almighty, the Bereans 
there 6 no occasion for any revelation or word of entertain the highest idea, as well as of the unin- 
God, V man can discover his nature and perfec- terrupted exertion thereof over all his works, in 
"''"I from his works alone. But this the Bereans heaven, earth, and bell, howevej^M|Karchable by 
is beyond the natural powers pf human his creatures. A God with . ejection, they 
i; and therefore our knowledge of God is argue, or choice in all his works, is a God with* 
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out existence, a mere ulol, a non-entity. And to 
deny God’s election, purpose, and express will in 
all nis works, is to make ltim inferior to ourselves. 

As to their -practice and discipline , they corfei- 
der infant baptism as a divine ordinance, insti¬ 
tuted in the room of circumcision; and think it 
absurd to suppose that infants, who, all agree, are 
admissible to the kingdom of God ip heaven, 
should, nevertheless, be incapable of being ad¬ 
mitted into his visible church on earth. They 
commemorate the Lord’s Supper generally once a 
month; but as the words ol the institution fix 
no particular period, they sometimes celebrate it 
oftener, and sometimes at more distant periods, ns 
it may suit their general convenience. Th<s^ 
meet every Lord’s day for the purjwse of preach¬ 
ing, praying, and exhorting to love and gdld 
works. With regard to admission and exclusion 
of members, their method is very simple : when 
any jierson, after hearing the Uerear^doctrines, 
professes his belief and assuranee of the truths of 
the CJbsiiel, and desires to lie admitted into their 
communion, he is cheerfully received upon his 
profession, whatever may have d>ccn his former 
manner of life. But if such a one should after¬ 
wards draw hack from his good profession or 
practice, they first admonish him, and, if that has 
no effect, they leave him to himself. They do 
not think that they have any power to deliver a 
backsliding brother to Satan ; that text, and other 
similar passages, such as, “ Whatsoever ye shull 
hind on earth shall lie hound in heaven,” &c. 
they consider ns restricted to the ajHistles, and to 
the inspired testimony alone, and not to lie ex¬ 
tended to any church on earth, or any numher 
of churches or of Christians, whether decided by 
u majority of votes, or by unanimous voices. 
Neither do they think themselves authorized, ns 
a Christian church, to enquire into each other's 
political opinions, any more than to examine into 
each other’s notions of philosophy. They both 
recommend and practise, as a Christian duty, 
submission to lawful authority; hut they do not 
think that a man, by liecoming a Christian, or 
joining their society, is under any oldigation by 
the rules of the Gospel to renounce liis right oi 
private judgment upon matters of public or pri¬ 
vate importance, upon all such subjects they 
allow each other to think and uct as each may see 
it his duty; and they require nothing more of 
the members than a uniform and steady profes 
sion of the a|Mistolic faith, and a suitable walk and 
conversation. 

It is said that their doctrine has found con¬ 
verts in various places of Scotland, England, and 
America; ahd that they have congregations in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Pawley, Stirling, Cricflj 
Oflndee, Arbroath, Montrose, Fettemurn, Aber¬ 
deen, and other towns in Scotland, as well as in 
London, and various places in England. 

For further particulars of the doctrines of this 
sect, flee the works of Messrs. Barclay , Xicol, 
BrooksbanJc, and See also Mr. A. 

M'Lean's T'rcatiic on the Commission, first 
edition, p. H8, in which*Mr. Barclay’s notion of 
assurance is combated. 

BERENGARIANS, a denomination in the 
eleventh 1 century, which adhered to the opinions 
of Berengurius, who asserted that the bread and 
winp in the Lord’$ Supper are not really and es- 
‘lenti&llx, but figuratively changed into the body 
. and blood of Christ His followers wore divided 
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In opinion as to the eucharist. Some allowed 
them to be changed in effect; others admitt^l a 
change in part; and others an entire cljangg^ 
with this restriction, that, to those who copimiw 
nicated unworfliilj, the elements were changed, 
back again. ' 

BERYLLIANS, so called from Beryllus, an 
Arabian, bishop of Bozrah, who flourished in the 
third century. He taught that Christ Aid not 
exist Ix'fore Mary; but that a spirit issuing from- 
God himself, and therefore superior tq all human 
souls, as being a portico of the divine lintuyi. was 
united to him at pie time of his birth. . v 
0 ^I'jTHLEHEMITES, a sect called also Star- 
bearers, becinfto they v?ere distinguished by a red 
star having five rays, which they won on their 
breast, in memory of the star which appeared to 
the wi# men. Several an* hors have mentioned 
this order, but none of them have told us their 
origin, nor where their convents were situated; 
if we, except Matthew Paris, who says that, in 
1257, they obtained a settlement in England, 
which was at Cambridge, in Trumpmgton-stieet. 

BIBLE, the name applied by Christians, by 
wav of eminence, to the eollection of sacred 
writings, or the Holy Seri plug's of the Old mid 
New Testaments. 

I. Bluet:, ancient Divisions and Order of. 
•After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, Ezra collected us many copies as he 
could of the sacred writings, and out of them all 
prepared a correct edition, arranging the several 
books in their proper order. Those books he di¬ 
vided into three pjirls. 1. The law. 1!. The 
prophets. 111. The ITagiogiaphia, i. c. the holy 
writings. I. The law contains—1. Genesis;— 
2. Exodus ;—if. Leviticus;—1. Numbers;—5. 
Deuteronomy. II. The writings of the prophets 
are —1. Joshua;—2. Judges, with Bulb ;—,‘i. Sa- 
t muel;—4. Kings ;—5. Isaiah ;—f>. Jeremiah, with 
his Lamentations;—7. Ezekiel;—H. Daniel;— 0. 
The‘twelve minor prophet*-10. Job;—11. Ez¬ 
ra ;■—12. Nchciniah ;— I if. Esther. 111. 'I he Tlu- 

f iographia consists of-—1. The Psalms;--2. The 
’roverhs ;—3. Ecclesiastes;— i. The Song of 
Solomon. This division was made for the suKfc 
of reducing the number of the sacred books to the 
number of the letters in their alphabet, which 
amount Jo twenty-two. Afterwards the Jews 
reckoned twenty-four books inatheir canon of 
Scripture; in disposing of which the law stood as 
in the former division, and the prophets were dis¬ 
tributed into former and latter: the former pro¬ 
phets are Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and KingH; 
the latter prophrls are Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve minor prophets. And the Ila- 
giogrnphia consists of the Psalms, the Proverbs, 
Job, the Song of Solomon, Ruth, the I amenta* 
tions, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, the ( 'hro- 
niclcs. Under the name of Ezra they eotnpre 
bended Ncjiemiah: this order hath not always 
been observed, but the variations from it are of 
no moment. The five books of the law are divi¬ 
ded into forty-five sections. This division many 
of the Jew's hold to have l*een appointed by 
Moses himself; but others, with pjore |^co liability, 
ascribe it to Ejra. The design of this dnisfon 
was, tliat one of these sections might lie r< mnii 
their synagogues every s&bbath day: tin 1 number 
was fifty-four, because, in their intercalated yearn, 
a month being then added, there were fifty-four 
sabbaths: in other years they reduced them to 
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fifty-two, hv twice joining together two short soc- 
, tionsf- Till the persecution of Antiochus Epipha- 
, ors, they read only the law; hut the reading 
of it being then prohibited, theysutfitituted in the 
room of itjifty-four sections out of the prophets; 
ind when the rending of the law was restored by 
the Maccabee-,, the section which was read every 
_ sabbath nut ol the law served for their first lesson, 
tfnd the seetion out of the prophets tor their se¬ 
cond. These sections were divided into verses; 
df whirh division, if Ezra was not the, author, it 
not long after him, and seems to 
have been designed for the use of the Targumists; 
or Chaldee interpreters; for after the return of 
the Jews fioin tlio Babylonish ea|'ivity, wlien 
the Hebrew language ceased to lie their mother 
tongue, ami the (‘haldee grew into use instead of 
it, the eusto.n was, that the law'sliould li# first 
road m the original 1 lehrevv, afid then interpre- 
»tcd to tlx- people in the Chaldee language; for 
which purpoic these shorter sections were very 
convenient. . 

II. Bun.'',, Hiilary of. It is thought that 
Ezm published the Scriptures in^ the Chaldee 
Character, for, that language luring generally used 
among the Jews, ]<>■ thought pro|x>r to change 
the old Hebrew character for it, which hath since 
that time been retained only by the Samaritans, 
nmong whom it is preserved to this day. Pri- 
deaux is of opinion that Ezra made additions in 
several parts of the Bible, where any thing up 
peared necessary for illustrating, connecting, or 
completing the work; in which he appears to 
have been assisted by the samo Spirit in which 
they were first written. Among such additions 
are to he reckoned the last chapter of Deute¬ 
ronomy, wherein Moses seems to give an account 
of his own death and burial, and the succession 
of Joshua after him. To the same cause our 
learned author thinks arc to be attributed many 
Other inter|Kilations in the Bible, which created 
difficult it s and objections to the authenticity of 
the sacred text, no ways to he solved without al¬ 
lowing them. Ezra changed the names of seve¬ 
ral* places which were grown obsolete, and, in¬ 
stead of them, put their new names by which 
they were then called, in the text. Thus it is 
that Abrahanxis said to have pursued the Jungs 
who carried Lot away captive as far as Dan; 
whereas that plifre in Moses’s time was called 
Loish, the name Dan being unknown till the 
Danites, long after the death of Moses, possessed 
themselves ot it. The Jewish canon of Scripture 
wae then settled by Ezra, yet not so but that 
several variations have lieen made in it. Mn.lac.hi, 
for instance, could not be put in the Bible by 
him, since that prophet is allowed to have lived 
after Ezra; nor could Nehemiah lie there, since 
that book mentions (chap. xii. v. 22.) Jaddua as 
high priest, and Darius Codomanus as king of 
Persia, who were at least a hundred fears later 
than Ezra. It ma/ lie added, that, in the first 
book of Chronicles, the genealogy of the sons of 
Zerubbabel is ca rried down for so many generations 
as must necessarily bring it to the time of Alex¬ 
ander; anti* ppnseijuently this book, or at least 
thisfpart of it, could not lie in the c..non in Ezra’s 
days. It is probable the two hooks of Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Malachi, were 
adopted into the Bible in the time of Simon the 
Just, the Iasi of the men of the great synagogue. 
The Jews, at first, were very reserved in com- 
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imbricating their Script u res to strangers; despising 
and shunning the (ieutiles, they would not disclose 
to them any of the treasures concealed in the Bible. 
We may add, that the people Ixmlering on the 
Jews,”ns the Egyptians, rhcenicians, Arabs, &c. 
were not very curious to know the laws or his¬ 
tory of a people, whom in their turn they hated 
anil despised. Their first acquaintance with 
these hooks was not till after the several captivi¬ 
ties of the Jews, when Ii-,c singularity of the He¬ 
brew laws anil ceremonies induced several to 
desire u more particular knowledge of them. Jo¬ 
sephus seems surprised to find such slight foot- 
Hteiisf of the Scripture history interspersed in the 
Egyptian, Chaldean, Phamiciaii, and (.Ircciun 
history; and accounts for it hence, that the sacred 
IhhIkm were not as vet translated into Creek or 
other languages, anil consequently not known to 
the writers of those nations. The first version 
of the Bible was that of the Scpluagint into 
Creek, by' order of that patron of literature, 
Ptolemy Philadelphia; though some maiiiuiin 
that the whole was not then tianslated, hot only 
the Pei't'iteueh; ‘between which and the other 
liookfj •, he Heptuugint version, the critics find a 
great it i rsity in point of sty I* and expression, us 
well ;n- of accuracy. 

III. Biai.i, \modern Divisions of. The di¬ 
vision of the Scriptures into chapters, as we at 
present have them, is of modern date. Home at¬ 
tribute it to Stephen Langtnn, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the reigns of John anil Henry III. 
But the tree author of the invention was Hugo 
i!e Ha neto Caro, commonly called Hugo < ardina- 
lis, because he was the first Dominican that ever 
was r used to the degree of cardinal. 'Phis Hugo 
flourished about A. D. 1210: he wrote a comment 
on the Scriptures, and projected the first con¬ 
cordance, which is that of the vulgar Latin Bible. 
(The aim of this work being tor the more easy 
finding out any word or passage in the Scriptures, 
he found it necessary to divide the hook into sec¬ 
tions, and the sections into sub-divisions; for till 
that time the vulgar Latin Bibles were without 
any division at all. These sections are the chap¬ 
ters into which the Bible hath ever since, been 
divided ; hut the subdivision of the chapters was 
not then into verses, as it is now. Hugo's method 
of subdividing them was by the letters, A, B, C, 
D, K, E, (J, placed in the margin, at an equal dis¬ 
tance from each other, according to the length of 
the chapters. The sulnlivision of the chapters 
into verses, as they now stand in our Bibles, had 
its original from a famous Jewish rabbi named 
Mordecai Nathan, about 1445. This rabbi, in 
imitation of Hugo CardinaJis, drew' up a con¬ 
cordance to the Hebrew Bible, for the use of the 
Jews. But though he followed Hugo in his dl-’ 
vision of the books into chapters, he refined upon 
his inventions as to the subdivision, and contrived 
that by verses: this being lounil to be a much 
more convenient inpthori, it has been ever since 
followed. And thus, :yx the Jews borrowed the 
division of the \jooks of the IToly Scriptures into 
chapters from the Christians, m like manner the 
Christians borrowed that of. the chapters into 
verses from the Jews. The present order of the 
several books is almost the same (the Apocrypha 
excepted) as that made by the council of Trent. 

IV. Bible, rejected Books of. The apocry¬ 
phal hooks of the Old Testament, according to 
the Romanists, are the books of Enoch (see 
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Jude xiv.,) the third and fourth books of Fsdrn*, 
the third and fourth books of Maccabees, the 
prayer of ManaS'ieh, the Testament of the twelve 
Patriarchs, the Psalter of Solomon, and sortie 
other pieces of this nature. The apocryphal 
books of the New Testament are the epistle ol 
St. Barnabas, the pretended epistle of St. I ‘uul to 
the Lnodicoans, grvcr.il spurious (iowpelp, Acts of 
the Apostles, and Revelations; the I Kick of 
Hernia*, entitled tile Shepherd; Jesus Christ’s 
letter to AI yarns; the epistles of St. Paul to 
Seneca, and several other piecesot the like nature ; 
as may be seen in the collection of the apix ryphal 
writings of the New Testament made by La- 
bricius. Protestants, while they agree with tl» 
Roman Catholics in lejeeting all those as uncano¬ 
li ical, have also justly rejected the books of Toltlt, 
Judith, Wisdom, Kcclcsiasticus, Baruch, and 1st 
and 2d Maeeahees. 

V. Biiu.k, Translations iif. We have already 
mentioned the first translation of the Old Testa- 
nient*by the LXX. (§2.) Both Old and Mew 
Testaments were afterwards translated into Latin 
by the primitive ( hrisfi.ms; undgvhtle the Roman 
empire, subsisted in Europe, the reading of the 
Scriptures in the Latin tongue, which was the 
universal language ol that empire, prevailed every 
where; but since the face of affairs in b mope has 
been changed, and so many thHerent monarchies 
erected upon the ruins of the Roman empire, the 
Lutin tongue has by degrees grown into disuse; 
whence has arisen a necessity of translating the 
Bible into the respective languages of each (am¬ 
ple : and this has produced as many dilfercnt ver¬ 
sions of tlic Scriptures in the modern languages 
as there are dliferent nations professing the (,'hris- 
tion religion. Of the principal of these, as well 
as of some other ancient translationsj and the 
earliest arid most elegant printed editions, we 
shall now Pike notice in their order. , 

1. Bibi.k, Armenian. Then- is a very ancient 
Armenian version ol the whole Bible done trom 
tile Greek of the LXX. by someol tlicir doctors, 
about the tune of Chrysostom. Tins was first 
printed entire, 16(54, by one of their bishops at 
Amsterdam, in quarto, with the New Testament 
in octavo. 

2. Bibi.k:,* Bohemian. The Bohemians have 
a Bible translated by eight of their doctors, whom 
they had sent to the schools of Wirtembcrg anil 
Basil on purpose to study the original languages, 
it was printed in Moravia in 15311. 

3. Bibi.k, Croatian. A translation of the New 
Testament into the Croatian language was pub¬ 
lished by Labor Creim, and others, ui 1562 and 
1563. 

4. Bibi.k, Gaelic. A few years ago, a ver- 
"SJbn of tlie Bible in the Gaelic, or Erse language 

was published at Edinburgh, where the Gospel is 
preached regularly in that language in two 
chapels, for the benefit of the natives of the High¬ 
lands. . 

5. Bibi.k, Georgian % Tne inhabitants of 
Georgia, in Asia, nave long hai^a translation of 
the Bible in their anlient language: hut that 
language having now become almost obsolete, 
and the Georgians in general being very ignorant, 
few of •them can either read or understand it. 

6. Bibi.k, Gothic. It is generally said that 
Uiphilaa, a Gothic bishop, w ho lived in the fourth 

*• century, made a version of the whole Bible, ex- 
. oept the book of Kings, for the use of his eoun- 
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trymen; that book he omitted, because of the 
frequent mention of the wars therein, its fearing 
to inspire too much of the military genius mto 
that jieople* We have nothing remaining of thi? 
version Imt the*lbur Evangelists, printed in quar¬ 
to, at Dort, in ltitffi, from a very aneieAt manu¬ 
script. 

.7. Bib if,, Grisnn. A translation of the Bi¬ 
ble into the language of the (friwinx, in ltifly, was 
completed by Coir, and publishe d in 1720. 

8. Biki.f, Ireland te. The irhiihihuits of 
leelaml have a version ot MieTrihle in tlieirlan- 
gw.ige, wlib'll was translated by Tli(urW, _l Hlur 
(iH.I'lished in 1581. 

!). Ituii.K, f mlien. * A translation of the Bi 
hie into the North America Indian language, hy 
Elliot, was published in quarto, at Cambridge jn 
1685. / 

10. Bibi.c, Ini»h. A limit the middle of the 
sixteenth eeniurv, Bedell, bishop of Kdmore, set 
on foot a translation of the < Mil Testament into 
the Irish language, the New Testament and the 
Liturgv having been before tr.irisfated into that 
language: the bishop appointed one King to 
execute this w«rk, who, not under funding tho 
oriental languages, was obliged to translate it 
Ironi the English. This work was received by 
Bedell, who, after having compared the Irish with 
the Eiiglish translation, compared the latter with 
the Hebrew, the I,XX. and the Italian version 
of 1'iodati. When it was finished, the bishop 
would have been himscli at the charge ot the im¬ 
pression ; but his design was stopped, upon ad¬ 
vice given to the lord lieutenant a.id the arch¬ 
bishop of CanlerPinry that it would seem a 
shameful tiling for a nation to publish a Bible 
translated hy such a despicable hand as King; 
however, the manuscript was not lost, lor it went 
to press in 1685, and was allcrvvards (uiblishcd. 

11. Bibi.k, King James's. Wee No. 24. 

12. Bibi.k, Malabanan. In 1711, Mcssra. 
Ziegenhald and Giindler, two Banish missioiv- 
aries, published a translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment m the Malabanan language, after which 
they proceeded to translate the < )ld Testament. 

13. Bibi.k, Malayan. About 1(570, Sir Ro¬ 

bert Boyle procured a translation ol the New 
Testament into the Mulav.in language, which lie 
printed, and sent tho whole impression to the 
East Indies. # 

14. Bibi.k, Rhemish. See No, 23. 

15. Bibi.k, Samaritan. At the head of the 
oriental versions of the Bible must be placed the 
Samaritan, as 1 icing the most ancient of all 
(though neither its age. nor author have liern yet 
ascertained), and admitting no more for the Holy 
Scripture but the five luxiks of Moses. This 
translation is made from the Samaritan Hebrew 
text, which is a little diflerent from I lie Hebrew 
text of the Jews: this version 1ms never been 
printed alone, nor any where hut in the Polyglots 
of Londofl,and Baris. , 

16. Bibi.k, Swedish. In 1534, Claus and 

Laurence, published a Swedish Bible from the 
German version of Martin Luther: it was re¬ 
vised in 1617,hy order of king Custavus Adol¬ 
phus, and wax afterwards almost tuffversally re- 
ocived, _ 

17. Bibi.k, Anglo Saxon. If we inquire into 
the versions of the Bible of our own country, we 
shall rind tligrt Adelm, bishop of tiherhurn, who 
Lved ui 709, mude an English Saxon version of 
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the Psalms; and that Edfrid, or Ecbert, bishop 
of Lindisferne, who lived about 730, translated 
several of the books of Scripture into the same 
dShgu&ge- It is said, likewise, that the venerable 
Beue* who died in 785, translated the whole Bi¬ 
ble into Saxon.—But Cuthbrt-t, Bede’s disciple, 
' in the enumeration of his master’s works, speaks 
only of his translation of the Gospels, and says 
nothin!* of the rest of the Bible. Borne say that 
king Alfred, who lived aliout 890, translated a 
great part of the Scriptures. We find an old 
version in the Anglo Saxon of several books of 
t^p^StMat'Umde by Elfric, abbot of Malmesbury,: 
it was published at Oxford in 1699. There is'an 
old Anglo Saxon versiorf of the four GoSpelkf 
published by Matthew Parker, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1571, the author whereof is un¬ 
known. jVlr. Mill observes, that this 
was made from a Latin copy of .the old Vulgate. 
The whole Scripture is said by some to have been 
* translated into the Anglo Saxon by Bede, about 
701, though others contend he only translated the 
Gospels. We have certain books or parts of the 
Bible by several other translators; as, first, the 
Psalms, by Adelm, bishop of Shot-burn, contem¬ 
porary with Bede, though by others this version is 
attributed to king Alfred, who lived two hundred 
years later. Another version of the Psalms, in 
Anglo Saxon, was* published by Spelman, in 
1640.—2. The evangelists, still extant, done from 
the ancient Vulgate, before it wus revised by St. 
Jerome, by an author unknown, and published 
by Matthew Parker in 1571. An old Saxon 
version of several lawks of the Bible made by El- 
frie, abbot of Malmesbury, stNend fragments of 
which were published by Will. Lilly, 1038; the 
genuine copy by Edm. Thwaites, in 1099, ut Ox¬ 
ford. 

18. Bibles, Arabic. In 1516, Aug. Justinian, 
bishop of Nebio, printed at Genoa an Arabic ver¬ 
sion of the Psalter, with the Hebrew text and 
Chaldee paraphrase, adding Latin interpretations: 
there are also Arabic versions of the whole Scrqi- 
ture in the Polyglots of London and Paris; and 
we have an edition of the Old Testament entire, 
printed at Rome, in 1071, by order of the congre¬ 
gation de propaganda Jidc; but it is of little 
esteem, as having lawn altered agreeably to the 
Vulgate cditiuti. The Arabic Bibles among us 
are not the sametvith those used with the Chris¬ 
tians in the East. Some learned men' take the 
Arabic version of the Old Testament printed in 
the Polyglots to lie that of Saadias’s, who lived 
about A. 1). 90.1: their reason is, that Alien Ezra, 
a great antagonist .of Sanding, quotes some jrns- 
* ' his version, which are the same with 
those in the Arabic version of the Polyglots; yet 
others are of opinion that,Suadias's version is not 
extant. In 1622, Erpeiiius printed an Aniltic 
Pentateuch, called also the Peutateuch of Mau¬ 
ritania, its lieing made by the Jews of Barliary, 
and for their use. Tfcis version is veryjfteral, and 
esteemed verv exact. The four evangelists have 
also been published* in Arabic, with a Latin ver¬ 
sion, at Rome, in 1591, folio. These have been 
since reprinted in the Polyglots of London and 
Paris, with JoiAe little alteration of Gabriel Sionita. 
ErpAius published an Arabic New Testament 
entm,,as hr found it in his manuscript copy, at 
Uftfeu, 1016. There are some other Arabic 
verticals of later date, mentioned by, Walton in 
his Prolegomena, particularly a version of the 
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Psalms, preserved at Sion College, London, and 
another of the prophets at Oxford; neither of 
which have been published. Proposals were is¬ 
sued for printing a new edition of the Arabio 
Bible, by Mr. Carlyle, chancellor of the diocese 
of Carlisle, and professor of Arabic in the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge; but his death prevented his 
finishing it. 

19. Bibles, Chaldee , are only the glosses or 
expositions made by Hjp Jews at the tune when 
they spoke the Chaldee tongue: these they call 
by Die name of Targumim, or paraphrases, as not 
living any strict version of the Scripture. They 
havy been inserted entire in the large Hebrew 
J£blcs of Venice and Basil; but ate‘read more 
cominodiously in the Polyglots, being there at¬ 
tended with a Latin translation. 

20. Bibles, Coptic. There are several manu¬ 
script copies of the Coptic Bible in some of the 

? reat libraries, csjwcially in that of the king of 
’ranee. Dr. Wdkins published the Coptic New 
Testament, in quarto, in 1716; and the l\nta- 
teuch, also in quarfp, in 1731, with Latin trans¬ 
lations. He reckons these versions to have been 
made in the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third i« ury. 

21. Bible; , Danish. The first Danish Bible 
was published by Peter Palladus, Olaus Chrysos- 
*tom, John Synningius, and John Maccnlueus, in 
1550, in whidi they followed Luther’s first Ger¬ 
man version. There are two other versions, the 
one by John l’aal Resenius, bishop of Zealand, 
in 1605; the other of the New Testament only, 
by John Michel, in 1524. 

22. Bibles, Dutch. See No. 26. 

23. Bibles, East Indian. Sec Nos. 12, 13,14. 
21. Bibles, English. The first English Bible 
we read of was that translated liy J. Wicklill'e, 
about the year 1360, hut never printed, though 
there are manuscript copies of it in several of the 
’public libraries. A translation, however, of tho 
New Testament by Wicklifle was printed by 
Mr. Lewis, about 1731. J. dc Treviso, who died 
about 1398, is also said to have translated the 
whole Bible; but whether any copies of it are re¬ 
maining does not apjiear. The first printed Bible 
in our language wus that translated by W . Tin- 
dal, assisted by Miles Coverdalc, printed abroad 
in 1526; but most of the copies were bought up 
and burnt by bishop Tunstal and Sir Thomas 
More. It only contained the New Testament, 
and was revised and republished by the same per¬ 
son in 1530. The prologues and prefaces added 
to it, retlcet on the bishops and clergy; hut this 
edition was also suppressed, and the copies burnt 
In 1532 Tindal and his associates 'finished the 
whole Bible, except, the Ajiocrypha, and printed 
it abroad; but, while he was afterwards preparing* 
a second edition, he was taken up arid burnt for 
heresy in Flanders. On Tindal’s death, his 
work was carried on by Coverdalc, and John 
Rogers, superintendent of an English church in 
Germany, and the Tirst. martyr in the reign of 
queen Mary, who translated tnh Apocrypha, and 
revised Tindal’s* translation, comjiaring it with 
the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Q.nd German, and 
adding prefaces anil notes from Lutlierfe Bible. 

He dedicated the whole to Henry VII J. m 1537, 
under tlie borrowed name of Thomas Matthews; 
whence this has been usually called Matthewsjs 
Bible. It was printed at Hamburgh, and licence p 
obtained for publishing it in England, by (he fit-, 
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it of archbishop Cranmer, and the bishopj 
Latimer and Shaxton. The first Bible printed 
hjr authority in England, and publicly set up in 
churches, was the same Tindal’s version, revised 
and compaml with the Hebrew, and in niqny 
places amended by Miles Ooverdnle, afterwards 
bishop of Exeter; and examined after liiin by 
archbishop Cranmer, who addeil a preface to it; 
whence tliis was called Oranmer’H Bible’ It was 
printed by Grafton, of thg largest volume, anil 
published in 1540; anil by a royal proclamation, 
every parish was obliged to set one of the copies 
in their church, under the i>enalty of forty shil¬ 
lings a month; yet, two years after, the popish 
bishops obtitint'il its suppression by the king. I& 
was restored under Edward VI., suppressed again 
under queen Mary’s reign, and restored again in 
the first year of queen Elizabeth, and a new edi¬ 
tion of it given in 15(52. Some English exiles at 
Geneva, in queen Mary's reign, viz., Ooverdnle, 
Goodman, Gilbie, Sampson, Oole, Wittingham, 
and Tfciox, made a new translation, printed there 
in 1560, the New Testament having been printed 
in 1557; hence called the Genevg Bible, contain¬ 
ing the variations of readings, marginal annota 
tions, Ac. on account of which it was much 
valued hv the puritan party in that and the fol¬ 
lowing reigns. Abp. Parker resolved on a new 
translation for the public use of the church; and 
engaged the bishops, and other learned men, to 
take each a share or portion; these, being after¬ 
wards joined together and printed, with Hliort 
annotations, in 15(58, in large folio, made what 
was afterwards culled the Great English Bible, and 
commonly the Bishops' Bible. In 1581), it was 
published in octavo, in a small hut fine black letter; 
and here the chapters were divided into verses, 
but without any breaks for them, in which the 
method of the Geneva Bible was followed, which 
was the first English Bible where any distinction 
of verses was made. It was afterwards printed 
in large folio, with corrections, and several pro¬ 
legomena, inJ.572; this is called Matthew Par¬ 
ker’s Bible. The initial letters of each transla¬ 
tor's name were put at the end of his part; e. gr. 
at the end of the Pentateuch, W. E. for William 
Exon; that is William, bishop of Exeter, whose 
allotment ended there; at the end of Samuel, R. 
M. for Richard Menevensis, or bishop of St. 
David’s, to whom the Becond allotment fell; and 
,the like of the rest. The archbishop oversaw, 
directed, examined, and finished the whole. This 
translation was used in the churches for forty 
years, though the Geneva Bible was more rend 
in privat? houses, being printed above twenty 
times in as triany years. King James bore it an 
.inveterate hatred, on account of the notes, which, 
HP the Hampton Court inference, he charged as 
partial, untrue, seditious, &c. The Bishops’ 
Bible, too, hail its faults. The king frankly 
owned that he had seen no good translation of 
the Bible.in English; but he thought that of Ge¬ 
neva the worst of all. ASlef the translation of 
the Bible by the dishorn two other private ver¬ 
sions had been made oPthe New*!'entament; the 
first by Laurence Thompson, from Beza’s Latin 
edition, With the notes of Beza, published in 1582, 
in quarto, and afterwards in 1589, varying very 
little from the Geneva Bible; the second by the 
papists at Rheims, in 1584, called the Rheniisli 
Bible, or Rhcmish translation. These, finding 
it impdbs^le to keep the people from having the 
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Scriptures tn their vulgar tongue, resolved to give 
a version of their own, as favourable to tneir 
cause as might lie. It was printed on a large pa¬ 
per, with a fair letter and margin; one roindfaurt*-' 
against it was, its retaining a multitude otfHe-. 
brew and Greek Words untranslated, for want,*' 
as the editors express it, of proper and adequate 
terms in the English to render them by; as 
the wonls ary me a, tuniJce, hoiacavst, pwepuca, 
pa-ache, &t.: however, many of the copies were 
seized by the queen’s searchers, and confiscates; 
and Thomas Cartwright was solicited by secrSt 
taiy WaUingham to refute it; hut, afte^tf'gNi* 

E ress made therein, archbishop Wliitgift pro^ 
ed his further proceeding, as judging it im- 
projier that the doctrine of the church of England 
should be committed to the defence of a puritan; 
and appointed Dr. Fulkc in his place, who re¬ 
futed the Rhemists^with great spirit and learning. 
Curtwright’s refutation was also afterwards pub¬ 
lished in 1618, under archbishop Abliot. About 
thirty years after their New Testament, the Ro¬ 
man Catholics published a translation ot the'Old, 
at Douay, 1(509 and 1(510, from the Vulgate, with 
annotations, so 4hat the English Roni.in Catho¬ 
lics have now the whole Bible in their mother 
tongue; though, it is to be Observed, they are 
forbidden to rend it without a licence from their 
%tU|N>noTS. The last English Bible was that which 
proceeded from Hampton Court conference, In 
1(5011; where, many exceptions being made to the 
Bishops’ Bilile, king James ga\c order for a new 
one; not, us the preface expresses it, lbr a trans¬ 
lation altogether new, nor yet to make a good one 
betteo; or, of many good ones, one best. Fifty- 
ibur learned men wen 1 appointed to this office by 
the king, as appears by his letter to the arch¬ 
bishop, dated 1(504; which being time years be¬ 
fore. the translation was entered upon, it is pro¬ 
bable seven of them were either dead, or nad 
f declined the task; since Fuller’s list of the trans¬ 
lators makes but forty-seven, who, lieing ranged 
under six divisions, entered on tlu ir province in 
1(507. It wus published in 1(515, with a dedication 
to James, and a learned preface; mid is commonly 
aided king James’s Bible. Alter this, all 
other versions dropped, and tell into disuse, ex¬ 
cept the Epistles and Gospels in the (Common 
Prayer Book, which were still continued accord¬ 
ing to»the Bishops’ translation £ill the alteration 
of the liturgy in 1(561, and the psalms and hymns, 
which are. to this day continued as in the old ver¬ 
sion. The judicious Sckicn, in his Table-talk, 
smoking of the Bible, says, “ The English trans¬ 
lation of the Bible is the licet translation in the 
world, and renders the sense of the original Best; 
taking in for the English translation, the Bishops’ 
Bible, as well as king James’s. The translators 
in king James’s time took an excellent way. That 
part of the Bible was given to him who was most 
excellent in such a tongue, (as the Apocrypha to 
Andrew ^owns,) ana then, they nut together, 
and one read the translation, the rest holding in 
their hands some Bible, either of the learned 
tongues, or French, Spanish, or Italian, Ac. If 
they found any fault, they spoke; if not, lie read 
on.” [King James’s Bible is tha&rftiw read by 
authority in an the churches in Britain.] • 
Notwithstanding, however, the exceUcficy of 
this translation, it must lie acknowledged that our 
increasing acquaintance with oriental customs 
and manners, and the changes our language has 
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undergone since king James’s time, are very pow¬ 
erful arguments for a new translation, or at least a 
coa rection of the old one. There have been various 
--English Bibles with marginal referepces by Can- 
ne, f . laves, Parker, Scattergood, Field, Tcnnison, 
Lloyd, Blayney, Wilson, &c.pbut the best we have, 
perhaps, of this kind, are Brown’s and Scott’s. 

25. Bim.Es, Ethiopia. The Ethiopians have 
also translated the Bible into their language?. 
There have lte.cn printed separately the Psalms, 
Ohnticles, some chapters of Genesis, Ruth, Joel, 
Jonah, Zephaniah, Malnehi, und the New Tes- 
• tjli«e«t. all which have been since reprinted in 
* 3 Uie Polyglot of London. As to the Ethiopie. 
New Testainent, which was first jointed att-Rilme 
in IMrt, i s n very inaccurate work, und is re¬ 
printed in the English Polyglot with all its faults. 

2fi. Bim.ks, Flemish. The .Flemish ^titles of 
tho Romanists are very numerous, and for the 
most pari have no author’s name prefixed to them, 
till that of Nicholas Yinek, printed at Louvain in 
1548. The Flemish versions made use of by 
the Calvinists till 1037, were eopied principally 
from that of Luther. "But the Synod of Dort 
having, in 1018, appointed a m;>v translation of 
tlie Bible into Flemish, deputies were named for 
the work, which fees not finished till 1037. 

27. Bun.us, French. The oldest French Bible 
we hear of is the vision of Peter de V.utx, chiefii 
of the VYaldeuses, who li\ed about the jear 1100. 
Raoul de Presle translated the Bilik into French 
in tiie reign of king denies V. of France, about 
A. D. 1383. Besides these, there are several old 
French translations of particular parts of tho 
Scripture. The doctors of ‘Louvain, punished 
tho Bible in French, at Louvain, bv order of 
tho emperor Charles Y. in 1550. There is a 
version by Isaac le iVlailre de Saey, published in 
1072, with explanations of the literal and spiritual 
meaning of the text; which was received with 
wondertnl applause, and 1ms often been reprinted.' 
Of the New Testaments in French, which have 
been printed separately, one of the most remark¬ 
able is that of F. Amolottc, of the ()*atorv, com¬ 
posed by the direction of some. French prelates, 
pd printed with annotations in 1000, 1(107, and 
070. The author pretends he had searched all 
the libraries in Kuro|ie, and collated the oldest 
manuscripts^ but, in examining Ins work, it ap¬ 
pears that he lmsprodueid no considerable vari¬ 
ous readings which had not before been taken 
notice ol either in the Loudon Polyglot, or else¬ 
where. The New Testament of Mods, printed 
1005, with the archbishop of Camhray’s permis¬ 
sion, and the kina of Spain’s licence, made great 
'noice in the world. It wus condemned by pope 
Clement. IX. in IGOR; by pope Innocent XI. in 
100!); and in several bishopries of France at se¬ 
veral times. The New Testament, published at 
Trevoux, in 1702, by M. Simon, with literal and 
critieal.mmotatious upon difficult passages, was 
condemned by the bishops of Paris Sntl Meaux 
in 1702. F. BohoWs, a Jesuit, with the assist¬ 
ance of F. F. Michael Tellier and Peter Bernier, 
Jesuits, likewise published a translation of the 
New Testament in 1007; but this translation is 
for the m&M^part harsh and obscure, which was 
owing to the anther's adhering tdo strictly to the 
Latin text. There are Jikewtse French transla¬ 
tions published by Protestant authors; one by 
Robert Peter Olivetan, printed in 1535 and often 
reprinted with the corrections of John Calvin and 
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others; another by Sebastian Castalio, remark¬ 
able for particular ways of expression never used 
by good judges of the language. John Diodati 
likewise published a French Bible at Geneva in 
1614; but some find fault with his method, in that 
he lather paraphrases the text than translates it. 
Faber Stapalensis translated the New Testament 
into French, which was revised and accommo¬ 
dated to' the use of the reformed churches in 
Piedmont, and printed in 1534. Lastly, John le 
Clerc published a New Testament in French at 
Amsterdam, in 1703, with annotations taken 
chiefly from Grotius and Hammond; but the use 
of f tins version wus prohibited by order of.tlie 

f tates-general, as tending to revive the errors of 
abellius and Socinus. 

28. Bibi.f.s, German. The first and most an¬ 
cient translation of the Bible in the German lan¬ 
guage is that cf Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, in 
the year 300. A n imperfect manuscript of this 
version was found in the ablxiy of Verden, near 
Cologne, written in letters of silver, for*which 
reason it is called Codex Argenteus; and it waa 
published by Francis Junius in 16Q5. The oldest 
German Tinted Bible extant is that of Nurenv 
burg, in .547; but who was the author of it is 
uncertain. John Emzer, chaplain to George duke 
of Saxony, published a version of the New Tes¬ 
tament in opposition to Luther. There is a 
German Bible of John Ekeus, in 1537, with 
Emzer’s New Testament added to it; and one 
by Ulemburgius of Westphalia, pioeured by Fer¬ 
dinand duke of Bavaria, and printed 1030. ]VIa> 
tin Luther, having employed eleven years in trans¬ 
lating the Old and New Testaments, published 
the Pentateuch and the New Testament in 1522, 
the historical books and the Psalms in 1524, the 
books of Solomon in 1527, Isaiah in 1529, tho 
Prophets in 1531, and the other books in 1530. 
The learned agree that his language is pure, and 
the version clear and free from intricacies. It 
was revised by several persons of quality, who 
were masters of all the delicacies of the German 
language. The German Bibles which have been 
printed at Saxony, Switzerland, and elsewhere, 
are, for the most part, the same us that of Luthei, 
with little variation. In 1004, John Piscator 
published a version of the Bible in Gjerinan,taken 
from that of Junius and Tivmclhus; but his turn 
of expression is purely Latin, and not at all 
agreeable to the genius of the German language. 
The. Anahupti-ts have a German Bible printed 
at Worms in 152!). John Croliius published his 
version ofthe New Testament at Raeovia in 1630, 
and Felbinger his at Amsterdam in 1000. 

20. Bhu.es, Greek. There are many editions 
of the Bible in Creek, but they may be all reduced 
to three or four principal ones; viz. that of Cow 
plutum, or Alcala de Henares; that of Venice, 
t hat of Rome, n nd that of Ox ford. The first was 
published in 1515 by cardinal Ximencs, and in¬ 
serted in the Polyglot Bible, usually called the 
Ooinpluteiisiun Bible ; this edition is not just, the 
Greek of the LXX. being altered in many places 
according to the Hebrew* text. It has, however, 
been reprinted in the Polyglot Bible of Antwerp, 
in that of Paris, and in the quarto Bible commonly 
called Valabluu’s Bible. The second Gjeek Bi¬ 
ble is tliut of Venice, printed by Aldus in 1518. 
Here the Greek text of the Septuugint is reprint¬ 
ed just us it stood in the manuscript, full of tiifilU.. 
ofthe copyists, but easily amended. Tlu» edition’ 
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was reprinted at Strasburg in 152(5, at Basil in 
1545, at Frankfort in 1507, and other places, with 
some alterations, to bring it nearer the Hebrew. 
The most commodious is that of Frankfort, there 
being added to this little srliolia, which show the 
different interpretations of the old Greek trans¬ 
lators. The author of this collection has not added 
his name, but it is commonly ascrilved to Ju¬ 
nius. The third Greek Bible is that .of .Rome, 
or the Vatican, in 1587, with Greek scholia, 
collected from the manuscripts in the Roman 
libraries by Peter Morin. It was first set an foot 
by Cardinal Montallio, afterwards pope Sixtus V. 
This fine edition has been reprinted at Paris in 
1628, by J. Morin, priest of the Oratory, who +iaff 
added the Latin translation, which in the Romah 
was printed separately with scholia. The Greek 
edition of Rome has been printed in the PoIyglBt 
Bible of London, lo which are added at. the bot¬ 
tom the various readings of tire Alexandrian ma¬ 
nuscript. This has been also reprinted inEngland, 
in 4ln. and L2mo. with some alterations, it was 
igaiirtiublishedat Franeker, in 1709,by Bos, who 
has added all the various readings he could find. 
The fourth Greek Bible is that dose from the Alex¬ 
andrian manuscript, begun at Oxford by Grabein 
1707. In this the Alexandrian manuscript is 
not printed such as it is, hut such as it was thought 
it should be, i. e. i! is altered wherever there ap- 
jicared any fault of the copyists, or any word in¬ 
serted from any particular dialect: this siinc think 
an excellence, but others a fault, urging that the 
manuscript should have been given absolutely 
and entirely of itself, and all conjectures as to the 
readings should have been thrown into the notes. 
We. have many editions of the Greek Testament 
by Erasmus, Stephens, Be/.a; that in the Cotn- 
ptutensian Polyglot, the Elzevirs, &<■: and with 
various readings by Mill, Bengclius, "Vyetstein, 
&c. Those of Wetstein and Grieshach are 
thought by some to exceed all the rest. 

30. Bmr.Ps, Hebrew, are either manuscript or 
printed. The best manuscript Bibles are those 
copied by the. Jews of Spain : those copied by the 
Jews of Germany are loss exact, hut more com¬ 
mon. The two kinds are easily distinguished 
from each other; the former being in beautiful 
characters, like the Hebrew Pablos of Bomberg, 
Stevens, and’Plan tin : the latter ill characters 
like those of Munster and Grypheus. F. Simon 
observes, that the oldest manuscript Hebrew Bi¬ 
bles are not above six or seven hundred years 
old; nor does Rabbi Menaheni, who quotes a 
vast numlyer of them, pretend that any one ot them 
exceeds 600 years. Dr Konnicott, in his Disscr- 
tatio Generali^ prefixed to his Hebrew Bilile, p. 
21, observes, 1 hat the most ancient manuscripts 
were written between the years 1)00 and 1100; 
lifff though those that are the most ancient are. 
not more than 800 or 900 years old, they were 
transcribed from others of a much more ancient 
date. The manuscript preserved ill tlie Bodleian 
Librasy is not le,ss than 800 ye^rs old. Another 
manuscript not lessen ncieyt is preserved in the 
Cffisarian Library at Vienna. 1 he most ancient 

S ri it ted Hebrew Bibles aft those published by the 
e.ws of Italy, especially of Pcsaro and Bresse. 
Those of iVrtugal also printed some parts of the 
Bible at Lisbon before their expulsion. This may 
be observed in general, tliat the heel Hebrew Bi¬ 
bles sire those printed under the inspection of the 
|bwsj timers being «o many minutuc to be ob- 
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served in the Hebrew language, that it is scarcely 
possible for any other to succeed in it. In the 
beginning of tlse 16th century, Dan. Bomhprg 
printed several Hebrew Bibles in fnlio.and cpu»r*o 
at Venice, rtiost of which wen 1 esteemed both by 
the Jews and Christians: the first in 15<|7, which*, 
is the least exact, and generally goes by the namA 
of Felix Pratensis, the person who revised it:' 
this edition contains the Hebrew text, tl^ Tar- 
gum, und the commentaries of several rabluns. In 
1528, Bomlierg printed the folio Bible of RaMii 
Rrnrhnjim, with his preface, tile nuisoretical m- 
visions, a nreliicb of Alum Ezra, » double maion^ 
ai>(\several Various readings. Tile lliitfl editraML. 
'tyas minted in 1618, the same with the second, hut 
much more crtrrect. From the former editions, 
Buxtorf, the fat her,'printed his rabbinical He¬ 
brew Bible at Basil, in 1618 ; which, though then* 
are maJfv faults in it, is more correct than any of 
the former. In 1623, appeared at Venice a new 
edition of the rabbinical Bible, by Leo, of Mode¬ 
na, a rabbin of that city, who pretended to have 
corrected a great number of limits in the former 
edition; hut, besides that il is much inferior to 
tin 1 other Hebrew Bibles of Venice, with regard 
to paper anil (frilit, it lias passed through the 
hands of the inquisitors, vvho4.no altered many 
jmssages in the eommentaries of the rabbins. Of 
1 Iebrevv Bibles in ipiarto, that ot R. Stevens is 
‘esteemed for the beauty of thf characters; but it 
is very incorrect, Plintiu also printed several 
beautiful Hi brew Bibles at Antwerp; one in 
eight columns, with a preface b» Arias iVIoiitanus, 
in 1571, which far exceeds the ('omplutensian in 
iiqierjiriut, and rfugent s: this isealied the Royal 
Jible.mecause it was printed at the expellee of 
Philip II. king ofSpuin : another at Geneva, 1619, 
besides many more of different sizes, with and 
without points. Mamisseh Ben Israel, a learned 
Portuguese Jew, published two editions of the 
j lelirew Bible at. Amsterdam; one in quarto, in 
1635; the other in octavo, in 163!): the first has 
two columns, and for that reason is more commo¬ 
dious for the reader. In 163!), R. Jae. Lombrosu 
published a new edition in quarlout Venice, with 
small literal notes at the bottom of each page, 
where he explains the Hebrew words by Sparnslf 
words. Tins Bible is much estc elmd by the Jews 
at Constantinople; hi the text they have distin¬ 
guished between words where the |?oint ranut* 
is to he lead with a carnets cat ii jilt; that is, by o, 
mid notan a. Uf all the editions of the Hebrew 
Bilile in octavo, the most beautiful and correct 
are the two of J Atliias, a Jew of Amsterdam 
The fust, of 1661, is the hist paper; but that of 
1667 in the most exact. That, however, publish'd 
since at Amsterdm.i, by Vander lloo«ht, in 1705, 
is preferable to both. After Alinas, three He 
braizing Protestants engaged in revi ,nig and puL 
lishing the llehre.w Bible, viz. Clodiuu, Jahloimki, 
and Opitius. Clodius’s edition was published at 
Frankfort, iji 1(577, in quarto : at the bottom of 
the pages it 1ms the various readings of I lie former 
edition*;-hut the author does not appear siiffi- 
ciently versed in the accenting, especially in the 
poetical books; besides, ns it was not published 
under his eye, many faults have ercpL cji That 
of Jahloimki, in 4699, in quarto, at B^AjiiVw very 
bouutiiul as to letter and print; hut, though the 
editor pretends he. m ule 'use of the editions of 
Athias arid Gindina, dome critics find it scarcely 
in any tiling different from the qumto edition of 
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Bomherg. That of Opitius is also in quarto, at 
Keil, in 170ft: the character is large and goal, but 
thfi parn»r bail : it is done with a great deal of 
e*'i' i but the editor made use, of no manuscripts 
butfhosoof the < rerman libraries, nf-glecting the 
• French ynes, which is an omjpio'n common to all 
‘the three. They have this advantage, however, 
that, besides the divisions used by the Jews, both 
gener;^J and particular, into par outers and prsulcipi, 
they have also those of the Christians, or of the 
Latin Bibles, into chapters and verses; the keri 
tjflib, or various readings, Latin summaries, Sic. 
ywliieh made them of considerable use with re- 
to the Latin editions and.the concordances. 
The little Bible of R. Stevens, in ltimo., is voj^ t 1 
much prized for the beauty of ‘the character. 1 
Care, however, must lie taken, there being an¬ 
other edition of Geneva exceedingly like it, ex¬ 
cepting that the print is wors.;, and thchext less 
correct. To these may fie added some other He¬ 
brew Billies without points, in Rvo. and 21ino., 
which are much coveted by the Jews : not that 
they are tnme exact, hut more portable than the 
rest, and arc used in their synagogues ami schools. 
Ofth. •so there are twolieautiful editions; the one 
of Plantiu, in Hvo. with two dCilumns, mid the 
other in 21ino. reprinted by Raphulcngius, at 
Leyden, in 1010. There is also an edition of 
them by Laurens, at Amsterdam, in 1031, in a 
larger character; and another in I2tno. at Frank¬ 
fort, in Id'll, of faults, with a preface of Mr. 
Lcusdcn at tin head of it. TToubigant published 
an elegant edition of the Hebrew Bible at Paris, 
in 1703, in 4 vols. folio: the text is that of Vnn- 
der Hooght, without pointg; to which he has 
added marginal notes, supplying the variations of 
the Samaritan copy. Dr. Kennicott, after almost 
twenty years' laborious collation of near 600 co¬ 
pies, manuscripts and printed, cither of the whole 
nr particular parts of the Bible, published the He¬ 
brew Bible in 2 vols. folio: the text is that qf 
Everard Vander Hooght, already mentioned, 
differing from it only in the disposition of the 
poetical parts, which Dr. Kennicott has printed 
m hemistichs, into which they naturally divide 
themselves: however, the words follow one ano¬ 
ther in the same order as they do in the edition of 
Vander llooght. This edition is printed in an 
excellent ly t oe: the Samaritan text, according to 
the copy in the London Polyglot, is exhibited in 
a column panftlel with the Hebrew text; those 
parts of it only I icing introduced in which it (lif¬ 
ters from the Hebrew. The numerous variations, 
both of the Samaritan manuscript from the print¬ 
ed copy of the Samaritan texts, and of the He- 
Iimw manuscripts from the printed text of Vander 
Hooght, are placed separately at the bottom of 
the page, and marked with numbers referring to 
the copies from which they are taken. Four 
quarto volumes of various readings have also been 
published by Do Rossi, of Parma, from more them 
400 manuscripts (some of which ai& said to lie 
of the seventh or fcighth century), m well as from 
a considerable number of rare and unnoticed edi¬ 
tions. An edition of Reineccius’s Hebrew Bible, 
with readings from Kennicott and I)e Rossi, has 
been prtMuhed by Dodderlein, and will be found 
Museful vuOyk to the Hebrew stidcnt. 

, 31. Bibi.es, Ita!ian t The first Italian Bible 
published by the Romanists is that of Nicholas 
Malcnne, a Benedictine monkg printed at Venice 
in 1471. It was translated from the Vulgate. 
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The version of Anthony Brueinli, published at 
Venice in 1532, was prohibited by the council of 
Trent. The Calvinists likewise have their Ita¬ 
lian Billies. There is one of John Diodati in 
11507 and 1041'; and another of Maximus Theo- 
philus, in 1551, dedicated to Francis de Mcdicis, 
duke of Tuscany. The Jews of Italy have no 
entire version of the Bible in Italian; the Inqui¬ 
sition constantly refusing to allow them the liber¬ 
ty of printing one. 

32. Bibles, Latin, however numerous, may 
1 m? nil reduced to three H isses; the ancient Vul¬ 
gate, called also Italics, translated from the Greek 
Septuagint; the modern Vulgate, the greatest 
> part of which is done from the Hebrew text; and 
the new Latin translations, donc'ateo from the 
Hebrew text, in the sixteenth century. We have 
kothing remaining of the ancient Vulgate, used 
in the primitive times in the western churches, 
hut the Psalms, Wisdom, and Ecclesiastes. No- 
bilius has endeavoured to retrieve it from the 
works of the ancient Latin fathers; hut it wat 
impossible to do it exactly, because most*of the 
fathers did not keen close to it in their citations 
As to the moda'n. Vulgate, there are a vast num 
her of tilions very different from each other 
Cardii ■, Xiuiencs has inserted one in the Bible 
of CViuplutum, corrected and altered in ninny 
places. R. Stevens, and the doctors of Louvain, 
nave taken great pains m correcting the modern 
Vulgate. The best edition of Stevens’s Latin 
Bible is that of 1540, reprinted 1515, in which 
are added on the margin the various readings of 
several Latin manuscripts which he had consult¬ 
ed. The doctors of Louvain revised the modern 
Vulgate after R. Stevens, and added the various 
readings of several Latin manuscripts. The best 
of the Louvain editions are those in which are 
added the critical notes of Francis Lucas, of Bru¬ 
ges. All these reformations of the Latin Bible 
were made before the time of pope .Sixtus V. and 
Clpmcnt VIII.; since which jn-ople have not 
presumed to miike any alterations, excepting in 
comments and separate notes. Tile correction of 
Clement VI11. in 15112 is now the standard 
throughout all the Romish churches; that pontiff 
made two reformations; but it is the first of them 
that is followed. From this the Bibles of Plantin 
Were done, and from those of Plantin all the rest; 
so that the common Bibles have none of the after- 
corrections of the same Clement VIII. It is a 
heavy charge that lies on the edition of pojie CJp- 
ment, viz. that they have same new texts added, 
and many old ones altered, to countenance and 
confirm what they call the Catholic doctrine. 
There are a great numlier of Latin Bibles of tho 
third class, comprehending the versions from the 
originals of the sacred hooks made within these 
200 years. The first is that of Santos Pagnifflls, 
a Dominican, under the patronage of Leo X., 
printed at Lyons, in quarto, in 1527, much es¬ 
teemed by the Jews. This the author improved 
in a second edition. In 1542 there was a beau¬ 
tiful edition of the sqmc at Lyons, in folio, with 
scholia, published under the name of Michael 
Villanovanus, i. e. Michael Servetus, author of 
the scholia. Those of Zurich have likewise pub¬ 
lished an edition of Pagninus’s BiMff in quarto j 
and R. Stevens reprinted it in folio, with the Vul- 
ite, in 1557, pretending to give it more correct 
ian in the former editions. There is alsq ano¬ 
ther edition of 1586, in four column?, under t^ft 
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of Vatslilus; and we find it again, in the 
Hamburg edition of the Bible, in four language!. 
^ln tho number of Latin Bibles is also. usually 
ranked the version of the same .Pagninus, cqr- 
weted, or rather rendered literal, by Arias Mon- 
tanus; which correction being approved of bythc 
doctors of Louvain, fix. was inserted in the Poly¬ 
glot Bible of Philip II., and since in that of Lon¬ 
don. There have, been various editions* of-this in 
folio, quarto and octavo; to w.hich have been add¬ 
ed the Hebrew text, of thfr Old Testament, nnd 
the Greek of the New. Tho liest of them all is 
the first, which is in folio, 1571. Since the Re¬ 
formation, there have been several Latin versions 
of*the Bibjc from the originals, by Proteatah: 


aking of Narva, undertook a new translation 
the Rthle into Sclavonian; who dying, In 1 
the. Czar LVter appointed Bomc particular divurii 
ins^jYmibhtlie translation; but whether it Vase 

- . --- —.itsrajwntcd wo capnolWy., 

The most esteemed arc those of Munstor v Lc* | 10. Bibles, Spa\sh. The first Spanish Bi 


Jtida, Castalio, and Tmnellius; the three last of 
which have been reprinted various times.* Mun¬ 
ster published his version at Basil in 1534, which' 
he afterwards revised : he published a correct 
edition in I (>46. Castalio’s fine Latin pleases 
mostjpeoplc; but there are some who think it af~| 
fected: the best edition is that of 1573. Leo Juda’s 
version, altered a little by the divines of Sala¬ 
manca,was added to the nncieitt Latin edition, 
as published by R. Stevens, with fiotci, under the 
"TltlTMe fft Vatiiblui’s Bible, in 1515, IL wai> con¬ 
demned by tho Parisian divines, but printed, with 
some alterations, by the Spanish divines of Sala¬ 
manca. Those of Junius, Trcmcllius. and Beza, 
are considerably exact, and have undergone a 
great .numlier of editions. We may add a fourth 
class of Latin Bibles, comprehending the Vulgate 
edition, corrected from the originals. The Bible 
of Isidorus Clarus is of this number;'that au¬ 
thor, not contented with restoring the ancient 
Latin copy, has corrected the translator in n great 
number of places which he thought ill rendered. 
Some Protestants liave followed the same method; 
and among others, A ndrew and Luke Osiander, 
whohaveeach publishcd'a new ediliou of the Vul¬ 
gate, corrected from the originals. 


Sec Nos. 38, and 3!). 
Sec Nos. 12, 13, 15, 


33. Bibles,, Muicovile, 

34. Bitu.Es, Oriental. 
lft, 20, 23, 35, 41, 42. 

35. Bibi.es, Persian. Some of the fathers 

seem to say that all the Scripture wus formerly 
translated jnto the language of the Persians; but 
we have nothing now remaining of the nneient 
version, which was certainly done from the Scp- 
tuogint. The Persian Pentateuch, printed in the 
T-iondon Polyglot, is without doubt the work of 
rabbi Jacob, a Persian Jew. It was published by 
jhe Jews at Constantinople, in 1551. In the 
same Polyglot we have likewise the four evange¬ 
lists in Persian, with a Latin translation; out 
this appears very modern, incorrect, and of little 
arae. W alton says, tjps version was written above 
tour hundred years ago. Another version of the 
Gospels was published at Cambridge, by Wheloc, 
in the seventeenth century. There are also two 
Persian versions of the Psalms made from the 
vulgar Latin., • 

36. Bibles, Polish' The first Polish version 
of the Bible, it is saidf was thit composed by 
Hadewich, wife of Jagcllon, duke of Lithuania, 
who embraced Christianity in the year 1390. In 
1599 th^re was a Polish translation of the Bible 
published at Cracow, which was the work of se¬ 
veral divines of that notion, and in which James 
•Weick, a Jesuit, had a principal share. The 
J^rotcslfliKs, in 1593, published a Polish Bible 
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from Luther’s German version, and dedicated it 
to UladijdauB, fourth king of Poland. 

37. Bibi.es, Polyglot. See Nos. 29, 31. • 

38. Rim.gs, Russians or, — 

39 ‘Bibles, jSclavonian. The Rumiane or 

Muscovites published the Bible in their langua 
in 1581. It was translated from the Greek 



bio that we hear of, is that mentioned by (jbfprian 
ile Valya, which he says was publisneu about 
1591). *Tho epistffs and gospels were published 
m that language h^ Ambrose do Montesian in 
1512; the whole Bible by Cassiodore do Reyna, 
a Catvinist, in 15<i9; and the New Testament, 
dedicated to the Emperor Charles Y. by Francis 
Rnzino, otherwise called Dripnder, in 1543. The 
first Bible whirjj was printed in Spanish for the 
use of the Jews, was that printed at For are in 
1553, in Gothic characters, andldedicated to Her¬ 
cules D’F.ste, duke of Fefara. This version is 
L'cry ancient, nnd was probabty in use among the 
I lews of Spain be fire Ferdinand and Isabella ex¬ 
pelled them out of their dominions in 1492. After 
very violent opposition from the Catholic clej- 
gy, the court of Spain ordered Spanish Bibles to 
Be printed by royal authority in 1796, and put into 
the htyids of pcopleaof all ranks, as well as to be 
used in public worship. - N ♦ 

41. Bibles, Syriac. There are extant two 
versions of the Old Testament in the Syriac lan¬ 
guage; one from the Scptuagint, which is ancient, 
and mode probably about the time of Constantine; 

jthc other called antiqua et simplex, made from 
the Hebrew, as some suppose, about thetirncofthe 
apostles Tliis version is printed in the Polyglots 
of London and Paris. In 1562, Wedmanstailius 
printed the whole New Testament in Syriac, at 
Vienna, in a beautiful character; and since bij 
time there have lieen several other editions. Ga¬ 
briel Sionita published a beautiful.Syriac edition 
of the Psalms at Paris in 1526, wit^ a Latin in- 
terpretation. There is a Syriac copy of the Bible 
written in the Estrangclo character, and was 
brought from the ChristmnB of Travaqcore, being 
a present from Mu* Dionysius, the resident bishop 
at Cadpnatte to Dr. Buchanan. The size .is 
large folio in parchment: the pages are written in 
three columns, each column containing 60 lines. 
It is supposed to have been written about the 7th 
century. Dr. White, it is said, has for soine time 
been engaged in reprinting the Syriac Old Tes¬ 
tament. * _ ,. . 

42. Bibles, Turkish. In 1666, a Turkish 
New Testament wfls printed in London, to be 

[dispersed in the Fast. In 1721, it is saidj the 
Grand Seignior ordered, an impression of Bibles 
at Constantinople, that they might be contrasted 
with Mahomet s oracle, the Alcoran. The mo¬ 
dern Greeks in Turkey have also a traMation of 
the Bible in thdlr language. P • 

43. Bibles, Welsh. Tfrerewasa Welsh trane* 
. lation of the Bible made from the original m the 
(time of Queen Elizabeth, in consequence of n rriN 

brought info the House of Commons for^thm pftf* 
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pose m 1563: it was printed ifi folio, in 1588. 
Another version, which is the standard transla¬ 
tion for that language, was printed in 1620 :,i is 
called Parry's Bible. An 4 impression of this 
W&trprinted in 1690, called Bishop Lloyd's Bible: 
these were in folio. The fir <t ostavo impression 
' ))f the Welsh Bible was made in 1630. 

J' 44. Bible, Bengalee. It is with pleasure we 
add tpniU tlie above accounts, that a translation 
of thelFew Testament into the Sanscrit, and t*e 
Iasi volume of the Bengalee Bible,°"are now 
completed, by the missionaries resident in that 
jjurt. 

• Much v has lieen done by the British arid 
Vorrign Bible Society, in printing new edr. 
tions of the Scriptures «in /arious laaghagdS. 
The reader will find much^pleasing information 
oq th#subject in the Annual Reports of that 
Society. . < 4 

See Le Long's Bibliotheca fikera ; Wolfii Bib¬ 
liotheca Ifebrtca, vol. ii. p. 338; Johnson's His¬ 
torical Account of English Translations of the 
Bible i Lewis's History of the Translations of 
the Bible into English; Newcome’s Historical 
View of English Translations ; Butler's Horae 
Biblicm ; and the article Bible, •-■n the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica and Perthcnsis. , 

Biblical, a term applied to that depart¬ 
ment of writing which treats of the Bible, con¬ 
sidered os the pronrinont subject of sacred litertt-' 
tare. The use of the term has, of late years, 
-become more common in proportion as the study 
of* the Scriptures in the original languages, 
and the criticism of the sacred text, have lieen 
more extensively cultivated. See Hermeneu¬ 
tics. —B. * r 

BIBLIOMANCY, a kind of divination per¬ 
formed by means of the Bible. |t consisted in 
taking passages of Scripture at hazard, and draw¬ 
ing indications thence concerning things future. 
It was much used at the consecration of bishops. 
F. J. Davidius, a Jesuit, has published, a bibfio-' 
mancy under the borrowed name of Veridicus 
Christianas. It has been affirmed that some well- 
meaning people practise a kind of bibliomancy 
with"Tcspect to the future state of their souls; 
a$d, when they have happened to fix on a text 
of an awful nature, it has almost driven them to 
despair. It certainly is not the way to know the 
mind of God«by choosing detached parts of Scrip¬ 
ture, or by dravtgng a card on which a passage 
may be written, the sense of which is to be gath¬ 
ered only from the context. 

BIDDELIANS, so called from John Biddle, 
who, in the year 1644, formed an independ¬ 
ent congregation, in London. Ho taught that 
Jestis Christ, to the intent that he might be our 
brother, and have a fellow-feeling of our infirmi¬ 
ties, and so become the more ready to help us, 
hath no other than a human nature; and there¬ 
fore in this very nature is not only a person, since 
none but a human person can be our brother, but 
also our Lord and QJod. „ ,* 

Biddle, as well as Socinus and other Unitari¬ 
ans before and since, made no scruple of calling 
Christ God, though he believed him to be a hu¬ 
man, ..creature omy, -on account of the divine 
KV 6<lknt7w$th which he was invested. 

reflJlNG PRAYER. It was part of the 
office of the deacons in the primitive church, to 
bo monitors and directors ot the people in their 
public devotions in the church. To this end. 
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they made use of certain known forms of Wf dsc 
to give notice when each part of the service ougan. 
Agreeable to this ancient practice, is the form. 
“Let us pray,” repeated before several of the 

n srs in the English liturgy. Bishop Burnet, 

, s History of-the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 20. 
has’preserved the form as it w&s in use before the 
Reformation, which was this:—After the preach¬ 
er had named and opened his trxt, he called on the 
people to’ go to their prayers, telling them what 
they were to pray for h Ye shall pray, says he, for 
the king, the nope, &c. After which all the peo¬ 
ple said their beads in a general silence, and tho 
minister kneeled down likewise, and said his: 
.they were to say a paternoster, arc Maria , &c. 
find then the sermon proceeded. ’ * 

BIGOTRY consists in l>eing obstinately and 
jDrversely attached to our own opinions; or, as 
some have defined it, “ a tenacious adherence to 
a system adopted without investigation, and de¬ 
fended without argument, accompanied with a 
malignant, intolerant spirit towards all who dif¬ 
fer.” It must be distinguished from Utot to 
truth, which influences a man to embrace it 
wherever he finds it; and from true zeal, which 
is a ■ ardour of mind exciting its possessor to 
deli .'I and propagate the principles he maintains. • 
Bigotry is a kind of prejudice combined with a 
certain degree of malignity. It is thus exempli¬ 
fied and distinguished by a sensible writer. 

“ When Jesus preached, Prejudice cried, Can 
any good tiling ctpne out of Nazareth '1 Crucify 
him, crucify nim, said Bigotry. Why 1 what 
evil hath lie done? replied Candour.” Bigotry 
is mostly prevalent with those who arc ignorant; 
who have taken up principles without due ex¬ 
amination ; and who are naturally of a morose 
and contracted disposition. It is often manifested 
more in unimportant sentiments, or the circum¬ 
stantials ' of religion, than the essentials of it. 
Simple bigotry is the spirit of -jiersoc.nticn with¬ 
out the power; persecution is bigotry armed with 
power, and carrying its will into act. As it is the 
effect of ignorance, so it is the nurse of it, be¬ 
cause it precludes free inquiry, and is an enemy 
to truth: it cuts, also, the very sinews of charity, 
'and destroys moderation and mutual good-will. 

If we consider the different make of men’s minds, 

. our own ignorance, the liberty thataall men have 
to think for themselves, the admirable example 
our Lord has set us of a contrary spirit, and the 
baneful effects of this disposition, we must at' 
once be convinced of its impropriety. How con- . 
tradictory is it to sound reason, and how inimical 
to the peaceful religion we profess to maintain ac 
Christians !— Seo Persecution, and books undo 
that article. , * 

BIOGRAPHY, (Religious,) or the lives of il. . 
lustrious and pious men, are well worthy of tte-. 
rusing. The advantages of religious biography, 
are too well known to need a recital in this place. 
We shall only, therefore, jaunt out some of the 
beat pieces, which the reader may peruse at his 
leisure:— * 

. Hunter's Sacred PiogrSphy ; Robinson's 
Scripture Characters; • Hunter’s History of 
Christ; J. Taylor's Life of Christ; Cave's 
Lives of the Apostles; Case's Lives 6f the Fa¬ 
thers} Fox’s Lives of the Martyrs; Melchior 
Adams’s Lives; Fuller’s and Clark’s Lives; 
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>f the moat remarkable Postage* qf hie Lift 
"Times, by Silvester; Palmer 3 * Noncen- 
ist Memorial; Livesef P. and M. Henry; 
Life of Ilalyburton; Orton's Memoirs of Dod¬ 
dridge ; Gillies’ Life qf Whitfield ; Doddridge?s 
Life of Gardiner; Isifc of Wesley by Hattypson, 
Coke, More, and Whitehead;. Middleton’s Bto- 
graphia Evangelicaj Edwards'^ Life of D. 
Brainerd; Gibbon’s lAfe, of Watts m ; Brown’s 
Life of Hcrvey; Fawcett’s Life of H'eywood ; 
Brown's Lives in h’ts mStndent and Pastor; 
Barnet’s Life qf Rochester; Ilayley’s Life of 
Cowper; Benson's Life of Fletcher ; Jay’s Life 
qf Winter ; Cecil’s Life qf Newton; Priestley’s 


Chart qf Biography, with, a Bottle describing ajfl^/BODY OFVDIVINITY. Sep Tueoloov 
12mo.; Ifawbis’s Life qf Rumaine; Fuller’s Imfe | BlXiOAflLI^gr Bom utMtrjK, a' sect of hen 
qf Pear ce. .... 

BISHOP, a prelate consecrated lor the fpi- 
ritual government of u diocese. The word comes 
from the Saxon bischop, and that frjnn the Greek 
rrmtirti, an overseer, or inspector. It is a long 
time since bishops have been distinguished from 
inert priests, or presbyters; but whether that dis¬ 
tinction be of divine or human right; whether it 
was settled in the apostolic age, or introduced 
since, is much controverted. Churchmen in gene¬ 
ral plead for tlie divine right; while the Dis¬ 
senters suppose that the word no where signifies 
more than a pastor or presbyter; the very same 
persons being called bishops and elders, or pres¬ 
byters, Acts xx. 17, 28. 1 Pet. v. 1, 3. Tit. i. 

5, 7. Phil. i. 1. See Episcopacy. All the 
bishops of England are peers of the realm, except 
the btahuu of Man; and «as such sit and vote in 
the house of lords. Besides two archbishops, 
there are twenty-four bishops in England, exclu¬ 
sive of the bishop of So»1or and Man. The 
bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester, 
take the jJlecedence of the other bishops, who 
rank after them according to their seniority of 
consecration. See Episcopacy. # 

BLASPHEMY, from &according to 
Dr. Campbell, properly denotes calumny, detrac¬ 
tion, reproachful or abusive language, against 
whomsoever it be vented. It is in Scripture aji- 
plicd to reproaches not aimed against God only 
hut man also, Rom. iii. 8. xiv. 16. 1 Pet. iv. 4. 

Gr. It is, however, more peculiarly n strained to 
evil or repfoachful words offered j.o God. Ac¬ 
cording to Lindwood, blasphemy is an injur/ 
offered to God, by denying that which is due and 
belonging to him, or attributing to, him what is 
not agreeable to his nature. “Three things,” 
says a divine, “ are essential to this crime; 1. 

God must be the object.—2. The words spoken 
or written*independent of consequences which 
others may derive from them, must be injurious 
jn their nature.—And, 3. He who commits the 
crime must do it knowingly. This is real blas¬ 
phemy : but there is a relative blasphemy, as 
when a man may be guilty ignorantly, by pro¬ 
pagating opinions which dishonour God, the ten¬ 
dency ef which he docs npt jicrccive. A man 
may be guilty c£ this constructively: for if he 
speak freely against rqpeived erjprs, it will bo con¬ 
strued into blasphemy.” By the English laws, 
blasphemies of God, as denying his being or pro¬ 
vidence, and all contumelious reproaches of Jesus 
offences by the common law, and 
fine, imprisonment, and pillory; 


more than on! God, or denies Christianity to be 
true, for the first offence is rendered incapable of 
any office; for the secohd, adjudged incapable of 
suing, being executor or guardian,, receivy^ any 
gift or legacy, and to lie imprisoned for years. 
According to the law of Scotland, blasphemy 1 
punished with dPath: those laws, however, 
the present ago, arc not enforced: the 1 
.thinking, perhaps, that spiritual oifenc 
be loft Uylie punished by the Deity ralbdt t 
human statutes. Cain pbcll’s Prel. Dies. 
p. 395; Robinson's Sci int. Pica, p. 58. \ 

BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOI 
GHOST. See Unpakoonshle Sjw. 


the Trinity,' or asserts that there are 


tics which arose afl.int the year 1179. They held 
that the use of churches, of the sacrament of the 
Lordtfe Supper, ju ml all prayer except the Lord’s 
prayer, ought In «be abolished; that the baptism 
of Catholics is imperfect; that the jiorsons of the 
Trinity are unequal, and that they often made* 
themselves visible to those of their sect. 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN^ sect of Chris¬ 
tian reformers which sprung up in Bohemia ir 
the year MW. They treated the pone, and 
cardinals as Antichrist, and^hc church bt Rome 
as the whore spoken of in the Revelations. They 
rejected flic sacraments of the Romish church* 
arid chose laymen for theirfhinisters. They held 
the Scriptures to be the only rule of faith, and*re¬ 
jected the popish ceremonies in the celebration of 
the, mass; nor did they make use of any dther 
prayer than the Lord’s prayer. They consecrated 
leavened bread. They allowed no adoration but 
of Jfcsus Christ in the communion. They rebap- 
tized all sueh ns joined themselves to their con¬ 
gregation. They abhorred the worship of saints 
and images, prayers for the dead, celibacies, vows, 
and fasts; and kept none of the festivals but 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

In 1503 they were accused by the Catholics to 
king Ludislaus II., who published an edict against 
them, forbidding them to hold any meetings,, 
either privateiy or publicly. When Luther de¬ 
clared himself against the church of Rome, tho 
Bohemian brethren emit avoured to join his pasty. 
At first, that reformer showed a great aversion to 
‘.them; but, the Bohemians sending their depu- 
■ tit* to him in 1535, with a full dfcount pi" their 
doctrines, he, acknowledged that they were a so¬ 
ciety of Christians whose doctrines came nearest 
to the purity of the Gospel. This sect published 
another confession of faith in 1535, m which they 
renounced anahantisni, which they at first prac¬ 
tised : upon which a union Was concluded with 
the Lutherans, and afterwards with the Zuing- 
lians, whose opinions from thenceforth they con¬ 
tinued to follow. 

BOOK OF SI’ORTS. See Sports. 

BORRELL1STS, a Christian sect in Hol¬ 
land, so named from their founder Bor/ol, a man 
of great warning in the Hebrew, Greek, and La¬ 
tin tongues. They icject the use of the sacra¬ 
ments, public prayer, and all other external acts 
of worst lip. They assert that all the Christian 
churches of the world have degegfiutid from the 
pure apostolic doctrines, been usl^hi^ have suf¬ 
fered the word of God, which iff infallible, to bs 
expounded, or rather tiorrupted, by doctorB whe 
are fallible. Tlicy lead a very austere life, and 
employ a great part of their goods in alius, 



BOURlGNONIStS, the follower# of Antoi¬ 
nette Bourignon, a lady in France, Who pre- 
toni^pd to particular inspirations. She was bom 
tit Lisfc, in 161G. At her birth she-was so de¬ 
formed) that it was debated some (foys in the 
fhroily whether it was not proper fo stifle her as a 
monster j but her deformity diminishing, she was 
spared j^and afterwards obtained such a degree 
of beauty, that she had her adyiirers. From ner 
childhood to lia r old age she had an extiTjjrdinary 
.turtf of mind. She set up for a reformer, and 
published a great number of books filled with 
vpty singular notions; the most remarkable of 
jyhich are'entitled The. Light of,the World, and, 
The Testimony of Truth.* Inyrier confession oS- 
faith, she professes Iter bcliefXn the Scriptures, 
the rlivinity and atonement/of Christ. -She be¬ 
lieved also that man is perfectly free to resist or 
receive divine grace; that God iSjevcr unchange¬ 
able love towards nil his ernatdres, and does not 
inflict any arbitrary punishment; but that the 
evils they suffer are the natural consequence of 
sin; that religion consists not in outward forms 
of worship nor systems of faith, but in an entire 
resignation to the will of God. ijlhe held many 
extravagant notions, among which, it is said, she 
asserted tliat Adam? before the fall, jiossessed the 
principles of both sexes; that in an ecstacy, God 
represented Adam tg her mind in his original 
state; as also the beauty of the first world, and 
how he had drawn from it the chaos; and that 
every thing was bright, transparent, and darted 
forth life and ineffable glory, with a number of 
other wild ideas. She dressed like a hermit, and 
travelled through France, Holland, Englandfand 
Scotland. She died ut Fanekir, in the province 
of Frise, October 30, 1680. Her works have 
been printed in 18 vols. 8vo. 

BOYLE’S LECTURES ; a course of eight 
sermons, preached annually; set on foot by the 
honourable R. Boyle, by a codicil annexed to his 
will, in 1601, whose design, as expressed by the 
institutur, is to prove the truth of the Christian 
religion against infidels, without descending to 
any controversies among Christians, and to an- 

E r new difficulties, scruples, &c. For the sup- 
of this lecture he assigned the rent of Ins 
ie in Crooked Lane to some learned divine 
within the bil|g of mortality, to be elected for a 
term not exceeding three years. But, the fund 
proving y precarious, the salary was ill paid; to 
remedy which inconvenience, archbishop Tenni- 
aou procured a yearly stipend of 50Z. for ever, to 
be paid quarterly, charged on a farm in the parish 
of Brill, in the county of Bucks. To this ap¬ 
pointment We are indebted for many excellent de¬ 
fences of natural and revealed religion, among 
which may he mentioned those of Clarke, Kid¬ 
der. Bentley, Burnet, Berriman, Whistotu dc. 

BRANDED BURG, CONFESSION OF. 
A formulary or confession of iaitb, drawn up in the 
city of Brandenburg |»V order of the elqfctor, with 
a view to reconcile the tenets of Luther with 
those of Calvin, and to ptft an end to the disputes 
occasioned by the Confession of Augsbiug. See 
Augsburg Confession. 

BRETHREN AND-SISTERS Oh 1 HE 
FRBE SPIRIT, an appellation assumed by a 
sect which sprung up towards the close of the 
thirteenth century, and gabled many'adherents in 
Italy, France, and Germany. . They took their 
denomination from the words of St. PauL -Rom. 
.63 
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viii. 2, 14, and maintained that the true chil 
of God were invested with perfect freedom 

the jurisdiction of the law. They jbdld tK_- 

things flowed by emanation from God; that ra¬ 
tional souls were portions of the Deity; that the 
universe was God; and that by the power of 
contemplation they were united to the Deity, and 
acquired hereby a glorious and sublime liberty, 
both from the sinful lusts and the common in¬ 
stincts of nature, with a variety of other enthu¬ 
siastic notions. Many edicts were published 
against them; but they continued till about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

BRETHREN AND CLERKS OF THE 
e 4iOMMON LIFE, a denomination assumed hy 
a xeligioua fraternity towards the end of the fif¬ 
teenth century. They lived under the rule of 
St. Augustine, and were said to be eminently 
useful m promoting the cruise of religion and 
learning. • 

BRETHREN, WHITE, were the followers 
of a priest from the Alps, about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. They and their leader were 
arrayed in white garments. Their leader earried 
about a > ross like^a standard. His apparent sanc¬ 
tity an -1 devotion drew together a number of fol¬ 
lowers. This deluded enthusiast practised many 
acts of mortification and penance, and endeavour¬ 
ed to persuade the Europeans to renew the holy 
war. Boniface IX. ordered him to be appre¬ 
hended, and committed to the flames; upon which 
his followers disiiersed. 

BRETHREN, UNITED. See Moravians. 

BREVIARY, the book containing the daily 
service of the church of Rome. 

BRIDGET1NS, or Brigittins, an order de¬ 
nominated from St. Bridget, or Brigit, a Swedish 
lady, in the fourteenth century. djjieir rule is 
nearly that of St. Augustine. The Brigittins 
profess'great mortification, poverty, and self-de- 
hial; and they arc not to possess any thing they 
can call their own, not so much as an half-penny; 
nor even to touch money on any account. This 
order spread much through Sweden, Germany, 
and the Netherlands. In England we read of 
but one monastery of Brigittins, and this built by 
Henry Y. in 1415, opposite to Richmond, now 
called Sion House; the ancient inhabitants of 
which, since the dissolution, are settled at Lisbon. 

BRIEFS (Apostolical) are letters which the 
pope dispatches to princes and other magistrates 
concerning any public affaii. 

BROTHERS, LAY, among the Romanists, 
are illiterate persons, who devote themselv*j| in 
some convent to the service of the religious. . 

BROWNISTS, a sect that arose among the 
puritans towards the close-of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ; so named from their leader, Robert Brownf 
He was educated at Cambridge, and was a man 
of good parts and some learning. He began tii 
inveigh openly against the ceremonies of the 
church, at Norwich, in 1580: but being mpeh 
opposed by the bishops, he, with his congrega¬ 
tion, left England, and mtied uf Middleburgh, iu 
Zealand, where 5hey obtained leave to worship 
God in their oyvn way, and form a church ac¬ 
cording to their own model. They socn, how¬ 
ever, began to differ among themselves; so tliat 
Brown, growing weary of his office, returned to 
England, in 1589, renounced his principles of 
separation, and was preferred to the rectory of 
a church in -Northamptonshire. He dieff & pri . 
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1630. The revolt of Brown was attendfed after him, Mr. Ainsworth, author of the learned 
ie dissolution of the church at Middle- Commentary on the Pentateuch. Their cjpirch 
burgh; hut the seeds of Brownism wliich he had flourished near 100 years. Among the Brownista, 
sown in England were so for from being destroy- too, were fhc famous John Robinson, a part or 
ed, that Sir yValter Raleigh, in a speech in.1592, whose congregation from Leyden, in Holland) 
computes no less than 20,000 of this sect. ipade the tirst permanent settlement in North 

The articles of their iaith seem to lie nearly the America; and the laborious Oanne, the npthalf 
same os those of the church of England. The of the marginul references to the Bible.— 
occasion of their separation ,was not, therefore, 'ChurchJUstorynfEntfiand, B.O.p. lGflf Sl&ptfa 
any fault they found witlf the faith, hut only with Life of Parker, ip. 320; Scale’s History tha> 
the discipline and form of government of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 375; Afoshcim't Ecd. Hisihry^ 
churches in England. They equally charged vol. iv.p. 08; Hunibeck's History of Browning 
corruption on the episcopal and preshytenure ,B U C H AN 1T E S, a act of enthusiasts vHw. 
fifrms; nqr would they join with any otrufl 1 rr sprung up in the wjjst of Scotland about 1783. 
fornlod church, because they were not assured of and took their name from a Mrs. Buchan of 
die sanctity and regeneration of the members that Glasgow, who gave herself out to tie the woman 
composed it. They condemned the solemn effle- spoken of in the Revelations; and tliat all who 
bration of marriages in the church, maintaining belie#d in herj 'should lw taken up to heaven 
that matrimony being a political contract, the con- without tasting dPalh, as the end of the world was 
Urination thereof ought to come from the civil near. They never increased much; and the death* 
magistrate; an opinion in which they are not sip- of their lender, within u year or two afterward^ 1 
gular. They would not allow the children of occasioned their dispersion, liy putting an end to 
such as were not memltera of the church to be their hopes of reaching die New Jerusalem with- 
baptized. They rejected all foftns of prayttf, anil out death. _ '< 

held that the Lord’s prayer was not to be recited BUDNiE^LNS, a sect in Poland, who die- 
as a prayer, being only given lor a rule or model claimed the worship of Oliristj and ran into many 
whereon all our prayers are to lie formed. Their wild hypotheses." Budnaius, the founder, was 
form of ehureh government was nearly as followspublicly excommunicated ^ 1581, with all his 
I When a church was to he gathered, such as de- disciples, but afterwards he was admitted to the 
‘ sired to lie members of it made a confession of their communion ot the-Bociuiun sect, 
faith in the presence of each other, and signed a BULLS, (Popish,) are letters called apostolic 
covenaht, by which they obliged themselves to by the Canonists, strengthened with a leaden seal, 
walk together in the’order of the Gospel. The and containing in them the decrees and coin- 
whole power of admitting _and excluding mem- munjincuts of th»popc. 

\ Uers, with the decision of all controversies, was BURGHER SEOEOERS, a numerous and 
lodged in the brotherhood. Their church officers respectable class of dissenters lrom the church of 
were chosen from among themselves, and sepa- Scotland, who were originally connected with tha 
rated to their several unices by fasting, prayer, associate presbytery; but, some difference of sen- 
and imposition of bunds. But they did not allow timent arising about the lawfulness of taking the 
the priesthood to lie any distinct order. As the* Burgess oath, a separation ensued in 1731) j in 
vote of the brethren made a man a minister, so consequence of which, those who pleaded for tha 
the same power could discharge him from his affirmative obtained the appellation of Burgher, 
office, and reduce him to a mere Jayinan again; and their opponents that of Anti-burgher Suce- 
and as they maintained the hounds of a church dew. Sec Skcbiibrs. 

to be no greater t ban what could meet together in BURIAL, the interment of a deceased persqp. 

one place, and join in one communion, so the The rites of burial have lx:en looked upon in all 
jiower of thjse officers was prescribed within the countries as a debt so sacred, llmt sueh as neglect- 
same limits.—The minister of one church could ed to discharge them were thought accursed, 
not administer the Lord’s Supjxir to unother, rtor Among the Jews, the priviloge^if Imrial was de- 
baptize the children of any but those of his own nied only to se,lf murderers, who w^re thrown out* 
"society. Any lay brother was allowed tlie liberty to putrefy upon the ground. In the Christian 
of giving a word of exhortation to the people; and church, though good men always desired the pri- 

! it was usual for some of them after sermon to ask vilege of interment, yet they were not, like the 
[questions, and reason upon the doctrines that heathens, so concerned for their bodies/as to think 
|had been preached. In a word, every church on it any detriment to them if either,the barbarity of 
(thei^ model is a body corporate, having full power an enemy, or some other accident, deprived them 
to do every thing m themselves, without being of this privilege. The primitive church denied 
accountable to any class, synod, convocation,' or the more solemn rites of burial only to unbaptized 
other jurisdiction whatever. The reader will persons, self-murderers, and excommunicated 
judge now near the Independent churches are persons, who tlmtinued obstinate and impenitent 
allied to this form of government. See Inde- in a manifest contempt of tip: church’s censures. 
PBNnBX'fs.—The laws were Executed with great The place of burial ninong the Jews was never 
severity on the BrtwnjstS; their books were pro- partioularly determined. We find they had 
bibited by queen Elizabeth, theiP persons impri- graves in thir town and country, uj>on the high? 
soned, and some hanged. Brown himself de- way or in gardens, and upon mo »nta : ~- A *“ 
dared o» his death-bed that he had been in the Greeks, fhe temples were niad!‘““ i 
thirty-two different prisons, in some of which he the dead, in tlie primitive ages: yet; in the #Hct 
rould not sec his hand at noon-day. They were ages, the Greeks as wrlbasthe Romans buried the 
so much persecuted, that they resolved-at last to dead without the cities, and chiefly by the high- 
• qifit thq. country. Accordingly many retired and ways. Amqng'the primitive Christians, burying 
a fettled* Vt Amsterdam, where they formed a in cities was not allowed for the firet three hun- 
( church, and chose Mr. Johnson then nastor. and died years, nor in churches lot many ages alter; 
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the dmd bodies being /irst deposited in the atrium 
Or qgjiurchyord, and porches and porticos of the 
church: hereditary burying-piaces were forbidden 
till the twelfth century. See Funeral Rites. 
Am to burying in churches, wp find a difference 
rif. Opinion.: some have thought it improper that 
'«emt b^Iies should be interred in the church, 
r jputthow Hale used to say that churches 
^fofthe living, and churchyards fonfjic dead. 


CALL 

Ifi the .famous bishop Hall’s win we findjmm < 
passage; after desiring a private funeral, li«afeva,. 
“ I. do not bold God’s house a meet repository lor 
the dead bodies of the greatest Saints.” Mr. 
Hcrwy, on the contrary, defends it, andympposes 
that it tends to render our assemblies more 
awfol: and that, as the bodies of the saints are the 
Lord’s property, they shotHd be rejiosed in his 
house. 


■¥ 




'fatijb ABB ALA, a Hebrew word, signifying tradi- 
“ it is used for a mysterious kind of science 

_ } to have been delivered by revelation to 

ancient Jews, and transmitted by orai tradi¬ 
tion to those of our times: serving for mterpreta- 
,tion of the books both of nature anil Scripture. 

CABBALISTS, the Jewish doctors who pro¬ 
fess the study of the cabbala. They study princi¬ 
pally the combination of particular words, letters, 
and numbers; and by this, they say, they see 
dearly into tho sense of Scripture. In tfieir 
.opinion, there is m>t a word, letter, number, or 
accent, in the law, without some mystery in it ; 
and they even pretend to discover what is future 
by this vain study. " 

- Dr. Smith has given us the following descrip¬ 
tion of the Cabbulirttie nibbles. 

They have employed the. above methods of in 
torpretation, which have rendered the Scripture a 
convenient instrument of subserviency to any 
purpose which they might choose. Disregarding 
the continuity of subject, and the harmony of 
parts, in any Scriptural coin|K>sition, they select¬ 
ed sentences, and brok(>n pied's of sentences, 
and evon single words and detached letters; and 
these they proposed to the ignorant and abused 
multitude tis the annunciations of truth and au¬ 
thority. To ascertain the native sense of the sa¬ 
cred writers, however momentous and valuable, 
was no object of their desire. Attention to the 
just import of words, to the scope of argument, 
tuffl to the connexion of parts, was a labour from 
which they were utterly, averse, and which they 
impiously despised, instead of such faithful anil 
honest endeavours to know the will of God, they 
stimulated a apoftive Jiincy, a corrupt and often 
absurd ingenuity, to the invention of meanings 
the most remote from the design of the inspired 
writer, and the most foreign from the dictates of 
an unsophisticated understanding. No part of 
the Scriptures wad safe from this profanation. 
■The plainest narrative, the most solemn com- 
mand, the most clear and interesting declaration 
of doctrine^ were made to bend beneath this ir¬ 
reverent violence. History tho most true, the 
most ancient, and the most important in the 
world, Was considered merely as the ophicle of 
mystic allegory. Tho rule of faithf and the 
Standard of indissoluble duty, were made flexible 
apd weak as the spider’j web, and the command- 
“ ’ were rendered void. See Dr. 
on the Apostolic Ministry com- 
^ the Pretensions of ‘‘spurious Re¬ 
ligion at^ifulse Philosophy. 

CA1N1TES, a sect who sprung up about the 
. #r 130; so called, because they esteemed Cain 
worthy of the greatest honours. They honoured 
thaw who cany in Scripture the moot visible 


ments of 
Smith's 


rks of reprobation; as the inhabitants of So* 
dom, Esau, Korah, Dathan, and Abirain. The^’ 
han, in particular, great-.veneration for Judas, 
under the pretence that the death of Christ had 
saved mankind. 

C A LI XT 1 NS, a branch of the Hussites in 
Bohemia and Moravia, in the fifteenth century 
The principal point in which they differed from 
the church of Rome was the use of the chalice 
(cabx), or conmffinicatirig* in both kinds, Ca- 
hx’ - * was also u name given to those among the 
Lu -tt rans who followed the opinions of George 
Caiixtus, a celebrated divine in the seventeenth 
century, who endeavoured to uuite the Romish, 
Lutheran, and Calvinistic ehurehes in the Ixinds 
of charity and mutuiLl liencv-ilenoo. He main¬ 
tained, 1. That the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity', by which he meant those cb-men- 
tary principles whence all its truths flow, were 
preserved pure in all three communions, and were 
contained in that ancient form of doctrine that is 
vulgarly known by the name of the apostles’ 
creed.—2. That the tenets and opinions which 
had been constantly m-t'ivei! by the ancient doc¬ 
tors, during the lirst five centuries, were to tie con¬ 
sidered as of equal truth irtul authority with the 
express declarations and doctrines of Scripture. 

CALL, CALLING, generally denotes God’s 
invitation to man to participate the blessings of 
salvation: it is termed effectual, to distinguish it 
from that external or common call of the fight of 
nature, but especially of the Gospel,- in which 
men are invited to come to God, but which has 
no saving effect upon the heart: lb5s it is said, 

“ Many are called, but few chosen.” Matt, xxil 
14. Effectual calling lias been more particularly 
defined to be ‘ the work of God's Spirit, whereby 
convincing us of our sin and misery, enlightening 
our minds with the knowledge of Christ, and re¬ 
newing our wills, he doth persuade and enable 
us to embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered to us 
in the Gospel. Tins may further lie considered 
as a call from darkness to fight, i Pet. ii. 9; from, 
bondage to liberty, Cal. ii. 13; from the fellow- 
shipot the world to the fellowship of Christ, 1 Cor. 

L 9; from misery to happiness, 1 Cor. Vii. 15; from 
sin to. holiness, 1 These, iv, 7 ; finally, from all 
created good to the enjoyment of eternal-felicity, 

1 Pet. v. 10. It is considered in the Scripture as 
a holy calling, 2*Tim. i. 9; a high calling, Phil, 
iil 14; a heavenly calling, Heb. iii. 1; and withe 
out repentance, as God will never east.pff any 
feho are once drawn to him, Rom. xl 29. 

It has been a matter, of dispute whether the 
Gospel call should be generd, u e. preached to alt 
men indiscriminately. Some suppose that^ as the 
elect only wjll be saved, it is to t ' _ ' only 
to them; and, therefore, cannot invite all to corns * 
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' A Y CALVINISTS 

9 A Cubist. But to this it is answered, that on tin-* 
JinowiMccree can be no rule of action, Deut. 
Jjuix. 29/I’rov. ii.13 i that, as we know not who 
Two the elect, we cannot tell but he may succeed 
/ our ..endeavqurs by enabling those who are ad¬ 
dressed to comply with the call, and believe; that 
it is the Christian minister’s commission to 
preach the Gospel to every creature, fylatk xvi. 
15; that the inspired writers never confined them¬ 
selves to preach to saints-offiy, but reasoned with 
and persuaded sin tiers, Q Cor. v. 11 1 —and, lastly, 
that a general address to men's consciences lias 
been greatly successful in promoting their con¬ 
version, Acts ij. 23,41. But it has been nskedpiE 
none but the elect can believe, and no man haP 
any ability in himself to comply with the call 
and as the Almighty knows that none but thoA 
a) whom he gives grace, can be effectually called, 
of what use is it to insist on a general and external 
call 1 To this it is answered, that, by the exter¬ 
nal call, gross enormous crimes are often avoided; 
habits oi vice have been partly conquered; and 
much moral good sit least has teen produced. It 
is also observed, that though a than cunnof con¬ 
vert himself, yet he lias a power, to do some tilings 
that arc materially good, though not gaxl in all 
those circumstances that acconqiany or flow from 
— regeneration: such were Allah’s humility, 1 
•Rings xxi. 2U; Nineveh’s repentance, Jer. iii.5; 
land Herod’s hearing of John, Mark vi.20. On 
J the whob', the design of God in giving this coui- 
' mon call in the Gospel is the salvation of Ins 
’ people, tins restraining of many from wicked 
practices, and the setting forth of the glorious 
**work of redemption by Jesus Christ. See' (fill 
L and Hidgtry's Body of Dir. ; Witsius on the 
Jr Cov. ; and Jicnnel's lissay on the Gospel Dis¬ 
pensation. 

CALVINISTS, those who embrace the doc¬ 
trine and sentiments of Calvin, the celebrated 
reformer of the Christian church from Romish 
superstition and doctrinal errors. 

John Calvin was born at Nogen, in Picardy, in- 
the year 1509. He first, studied the civil law, and 
• was afterwards made professor of divinity at 
Geneva, in the year 1536. His genius, learning, 
eloquence, und pictv, rendered liim respectable 
even in the eyes of his enemies. 

The name of Calvinists seems to have been 

f given at first to those who embraced not merely 
the doctrine, but the church government and dis- 
i ctpline established at Geneva, and to distinguish 
| them from the Lutherans. But since the meeting 
•of the Synod of Dort,”the name has heen chiefly 
|Applied to thtee who embrace his leading views of 
ithe. Gospel, to distinguish them from the Ar- 
jgsniniaus. 

' The leading principles taught by Calvin were 
the same as those of Augustine. ■ The main doc¬ 
trines by. which those who are nailed after his 
name art* distinguished from the Arnunians, are 
red deed’to five, articles; and which, from their- 
being the principal point* discussed at the Synod 
Of Bortv, have mice been denominated the Jive 
points. These are, predestination, particular re- 
demptiag, total depravity, effectual Calling, and 
the certain perseverance of the saints, 

Th4 Following statement is taken, principally 
from the writings of Calvin and the derisions at 
Dint, compressed in as few words a* possible. 
f L They maintain that God hath chosen a cer¬ 
tain number of the fallen race of Adam in Christ 


* OtALVINISTS 
before the foundation of the world, ahto etezha] 
glory, according t6 his immutable purpose, ggdi 
of his free grace and love,-without the mat f o i l 1 
sight rif feithpgood works, or any fifmdMfSjjjtti Mr- 
forined by the creature; and that the rest 
hind he was pleased to pass by, und 'orfffejdijy 
dishonour and wrath, for their sins, to thepSliP*. 
ofjiis vindictivo justice. 

In proo^f tiffs they allege, among manfeotwH-- 
ScriptureTnissages, the'following: “ According*, 
as he hath cKbscn us in him before tlie foundatioil 
of the world,- that we should he "holy and without 
Uyne before him in love.—For he saithtoMo- 
flflyl will have mercy on whom 1 will have ipeiV 
cy, ana, I will have corftprifsion on whom. I will 
have compassion. So thi n, it.is not of him that 
vrilleth, nor of him tlJat runneth, hut of God, that 
showetfe mercy. Thou wilt say, then, Why doth 
he yet find fault; far who hath resisted his wflll 
Nay, but O man! who art thou that replicst 
against God 1 ■ Shull the thing formed say to Ilian 
that formed it, Why hast thou made mo thus! 
Hath not the potter power over tltc clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honour and 
another unto dUhonour 7—Hath God cast away 
his people whom h e foreknew ? Wot ye not 
what the Scripture saith of Elias 7 Even, so at 
this present time, also, there is a remnanfacoord- 
ing to the. election of grace* And if by grace, 
then it is no more of works. What then7 Isra¬ 
el luith not obtained that which he seeketh for, 
but the election hath obtained it , and the restore 
blinded .—Whom lie did predestinate , them he 
also called. Wo give thanks to God always for 
you Brethren beloved ,of (he Lord, because God 
hath from the teginning chosen you to salvation. 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief oi- 
the truth.—As many as were ordained to eternal 
lile, telieved.” Eph. i. 4. Rom. ix. xi. 1--6. 
,vi'ii. 29, 30. 2 These. iL 13. Acts xiii. 48. 
They think also that the greater part of these 
passages, being found in the epistolary writing*. 


argument in favour of the doctrine. 

They do not consider predestination, howevai 
as affecting the agency or occoUntublencss oi 


calls, warnings, .exhortations, promises, and 
threatenings, as if no decree. existed. The.,con¬ 
nection in which the doctrine is introduced by 
the divines at Dort, is to account for one sinner’s 
believing and being saved rather than ano&er t 
and such the Calvinists say, is the connection 
which it occupies in the Scriptures. V 

With respect to the conditional predestination 
admitted by the Annini.\n%. they say that an 
election upon faith or good works" foreseen, ip not 
that of thg Scriptures; for that electhnf is there 
made the Souse of faith and holiness, and cannot, 
for this reason, be the effect of them. With re¬ 
gard to predestination to death , they say, if the 
question be, Wherefore did God decree to jpunisii 
those who are punished! the anawuus, On ac¬ 
count of theuaenna But if it tie^vVaerefaro did 
he decree to punish them rather than otHera'i 
there is no ether reasorf to bo assigned, but that 
sq it seemed good in hp sight. Eph. L 3, 4 
John vi 37 a Rom. viih 29, 30. Acta $hi 4b. 
1 Pet t 1. Ronnix. 15, 16 . xh & 6. 
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2. They maintain that though the death of who, being their public head, his sm LvoI-*< 
Christ be a most perfect sacrifice, and satisfaction vcd the corruption of all his posterity, andfvhicuK 
fopaina, of infinite value, abundantly sufficient to corruption extends over the whole soul,4du] ren-* 
expiate the sins of the wboie world ;< and though ders it unable to turn, to God, or to do *ny thing 
on this ground the Gospel is to*be preached to trujy good, and exposes it to his righteous dis- { 
ail mankind indiscriminately? yet it was the will pleasure, both in this world and that which is to 
of God that Christ, by the blond of the cross, come. 

should efficaciously redeem nil those, and thoge The explanation of original sin, as given by 
only, who were from eternity elect^l to sslva- Calvin, is*as follows:—“Original sin seems'to be 
tion, and given to him by the Father.^ the inheritable descending perverseness and cor- 

Calvin does not appear to have written on this ruption of our nature, poured abroad *into all the 
subject os a controversy, but his comments on parts of the soul, which first niaketh 11 s deserving 
Scripture agree with the above statements The of God’s wrath, and then afeo bringeth forth those 
following positions ate contained in the rcsofj^'' ^o*ks in us, called, 1 in Seripturc ; the works of the 
tions of the synod of Ddtt, under this hdkd of flesh. These two things are distinctly lo be noted, 
doctrine:—“ The death of the Son of God"is the tliatis, that, being thus in all parts of our nature 
only and most perfect sacrifice and satisfaction corrupted and perverted, we are now, even for 
for sins, of infinite value and price, abundantly such corruption, only holden worthy of damnation, 
sufficient to expiate the sins of the whole work!, and stand convicted before God, to whom nothing 
—The promise of the Gospel is, that whosoever is acceptable but righteousness, innocence, and 
believetn in Christ crucified shall not perish, but purity. And yet we are not bound in respect of 
have everlasting life; which promise, together another’s fault; for where it is said that by the 
with the command to repent and believe, ougiit sin of Adam we are made subject to the judg- 
promiscuously and indiscriminately to be publish- ment of Got!, Rom. v. 18: it is not to be so taken, 
ed and proposed to all people an€ individuals, to -t if we, innocent ami undeserving, did bear tho 
.whom God in hisjjood pleasure sends the Gos - 1 blame of his fault; but, as in consoquence-of his 
pel.—'Whereas, many who are called by the Gos- offence, «vc are ultimately dothed with the curse, 
pel do riot rejient nor believe in Christ, but, perish therefore it is said that he hath bound us. Neyer- 
m unbelief; this prtteecds not from any defect or theless, from him not tho punishment only came { 
insufficiency in tho sacrifice of Christ offered on upon us, but also the infection distilled from him ( 
' the cross, but from their own fault. As many abideth in us, to the which the punishment is ) 
as truly believe, and are Baved by the death of justly due.” » 

Christ from their sins, and from destruction, Tne resolutions of the divines at Dort on this 
have to ascribe it to the mere favour of God, head, contain the following positions. “ Such as 
which ho owes to none, given fhern in ChriA from man was after the fall, such children did lie licgct, j 
eternity. For it was the most free Counsel, and —corruption, by the righteous judgment of God, i 
gracious will and intention, of God the Father, lieing derived from Adam to nis posterity—pot t 
that the quickening and saving efficacy of the by imitation, but by the propagation of a vicious 
most precious death of his Son should exert itself ftature. Wherefore, all man are conceived in sin, 
in all the elect, to give unto them only justifying ,and are born the children of wrath, unfit for 
faith, and by it to conduct them infallibly to sal- every good connected with salvation, prone to evil, 
vation: that is, it was the will of God that Christ dead i.. sins, and the servants of sin; and with- 
hy the blood of the cross, Whereby be confirmed out the Holy Spirit regenerating them, they nei- 
tne new covenant, should efficaciously redeem ther will nor can return tp God, amend their de- 
out of every people, tribe, nation and language, proved nature, nor dispose themselves for its 
dfi thole, arid those only, who were from eternity amendment.” 

elected to salvation, and given to him by the Fa- In proof of tins doctrine, the Calvinists allege, 
ther.” among other Scripture passages, thft following : 

These positions they appear to have considered “By one man sin entered into the world, and 
as not only a dtMarotion of the truth, but an an- death by sin: and so death passed upon all men, 
awer to the arguments of the Remonstrants. for that all have sinned.—By one man’s disohe- 
In proof of the doctrine, they allege among dience many were made sinners. I was born in 
others the following Scripture passages : “ Thou sin, and shapen in iniquity.—God saw that the 
hast- given him }iowcr over all fiesh, that he wickedness of man was great ujxm the earth, and J' 
should give eternal life to as many as thou hast that every imagination of his heart was only evil j 
given him. —The good shepherd giveth his life continually.—God looked down from heaven upon| 
for the sheep. —I lay down my life for the sheep, the children of men, to see if there were any that' • 
—He died not for that nation only, bat that he did understand, that did seek God. Every one or r 
might gather together in one the children of them is gone back; they are altogether become 
Qad that are scattered abroad. —He gave himself filthy; there is none that doth good, no not one. 
for us, that he might redeem usfromjdl iniqui- — And you hath he quickened who wr»c dead in 
ty, and purify unto himself a pecunar people, trespasses and sins. Wherein in time ptfst ye 
zealous of good works. He loved the church walked according to thq cou^pe' of this world, 
and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify among whom ajpo we all had our conversation in 
and cleanse it, and present it to himself, &c. — times post, in the last of our flesh, fulfilling tho 
And they-aan^i new song, saying Thon art wor- desires of the flesh and of the mind; and were by 
thyxfor thou wast slain, and hast vedremed us to nature the children of wrath, even as others," - 
(Jsmhythy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, Rom. v. 12 — 19. Ps.li.5. Gen. vi. 5. Ps. 1st 2,3. 
and people, and nation.’* John xvii. 2. x. 11,15* Rom. iii. Eph. ii. 1 — 3. 
xL 52. Tit. ii. 14. Eph. v. 25—27. Rev. v. 9. 4. They maintain that all whom God hath pre- 

3. They maintain that mankind are totally de- dcstinated unto life, he is pleased, in his afaointed i 
proved, in consequence of tha foil of the first man,' tim^ effectually to call by his word and Spirit ' 
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CALVINISTS 

; state of sin and death in which they am 
by nafcf?, to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ. 

The^Mmitthat the Holy Sprit, as calling men 
by the ministry of the Gospel, may be resisted; 
and that where this is the case, 11 the fault is qot 
in the Gospel, nor in Christ offered by the Gfos- 
pel, nor in God calling by the Gospel, and also 
conferring various gifts upon them; bi|t in the 
called themselves. They contend, however, tliat 
where men come at the divine call, and are con¬ 
verted, it is not to lie ascribed to themselves, as 
though by their own free will they made them¬ 
selves to differ, but merely to him who delivers 
theto-from thejwwer of darkness, and translates 
them into the kingdom of his dear Son, andl 
whose regenerating influence is certain and effi¬ 
cacious.” • 

In proof of this doctrine the Calvinists allege, 
among others, the following Scripture passages :‘| 
—“ whom he did predestinate, them he also call¬ 
ed ; agd whom he culled, them lie also glorified. 
.That ye may know what is the exceeding great¬ 
ness of his power, to us-ward who believe, accord¬ 
ing to the working of his mighty power, which 
he wrought in Christ when lie raised him 
from the dead. —Not of works lest any man 
should boast. For we are his workmanship, cre¬ 
ated in Christ Jesus unto good works.—God, that 
^commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined into our hearts, Ac.—1 will take 
awny the stony heart out of their flesh, and will 

f ive them hearts of flesh.”—Rom. viii. 29. Eph. i. 
9, 90. 2 Cor. iv. 6. EzekT xxxvi. 2(>. 

5. Lastly: They maintain that those whom 
•God has effectually called, and sanctified by his 
k Spirit, shall never finally fall from a state of grace. 
t They admit that true believers may full partially, 
and would fall totally und finally but for.the mer¬ 
cy and faithfulness of God, who keepeth the feet 
of Ms saints; also, tliat he who bestoweth the 
grace of perseverance, bestoweth it by meuns of 
reading ami hearing the word, meditation, exhor¬ 
tations, threatenings, and promises; but that none 
of these things imply the possibility of a believer’s 
falling from a state of justification. 

In proof of this doctrine, they allege the follow¬ 
ing among otjier Scripture passages:—“ I will put 
my fear in their hearts, and they shall not depart 
from me. —Ho that believeth, and is baptized, 

, shall be saved. —The water that I shall give him 
* shall be in Mm a well of water, springing up 
into everlasting life. —This is the Father’s will, 
that of all which he hath given me I should lose 
blot king.—-' This is life eternal, to know thee the 
.mly true Gtod, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
#wst sent. Whosoever is bom of God doth not 
iMKHnmit sin, for his seed Tcmaincth in him; nnd 
he cannot sin because he is bom of God. They 
went (rut from us, but they were not of us ; for 
if they had been of us, they would have continued 
with us: but they went out, that they might be 
' made manifest that they were not all of us.—Now 
unto him that is aWf to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless bcf(*c the presence 
of Ms glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise 
God our^aviotlr, be glory anu majesty, dominion 
and power, both now and ever, Amen.”—Jer. 
txxii.nO. Mark xvi. 16. John iv. 14. vi. 40. rvii. 
3, I John iiL 9. ii. 19. Jude 24, 25. 

Such*were the doctrines of the old Calvinists, 

> and s«ch‘ in substance are those of the present 
times. In this, however, as in eveiy other deno- 
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minatkm, {here ore considerable shades of differ¬ 
ence. 

Some tMnk that Galvin, though right in Ae 
main, yet canried things too far; these are com¬ 
monly known by the name of Moderate Cafbin- 
ists. Others think he did not go far enough \ and 
these are known hy the name of High Calvinists , 

Jit is proper to acid, that the Calyinistic system 
includes inft the doctrine of three co-ordinate per¬ 
sons in me Godhead, in one nature, and of two 
natures in Jesus Christ, forming one person. 
Justification by 1'uith alone, or justification by 
the imputed righteousness of Christ, forms also 
Inessential part of this system. They sup|H>so 
that, oTi the one hnnd,*bur sins sir imputed U» 
Christ', and on the other, that we arc justified by 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to us; 
that uqgChrist, the innocent, whb treated by God 
as if he were guilty, that we, the guilty, might, 
out of regard to what he did and suffered, bo 
treated as if we were innocent and righteous. 

Calvinism originally subsisted in its greatest 
purity in the city of Geneva; from which pis writ 
was first propgated into Germany, France, the 
United Province, nnd Britain. In Fra nee it was 
ulwlished by the revocation of the edict of Nan to. 
It bus been the prevailing relipcm in the United 
Provinces ever since 1571. The theological sys¬ 
tem of Calvin was adopted atfcl made the public 
rule of faith in England under the reign of Ed¬ 
ward VI. The Church of Scotland also was 
modelled by John Knox, agreeably to the doc¬ 
trine, rites, and form of ecclesiastical government 
established at Geneva. In F.nglund, Calvinism 
had When on the decline from the time of queen 
Elizabeth until aliout sixty years ago, when it was 
again revived, and has been on the increase ever 
since. The major part of the clergy, indeed, arc 
not Cakinists, though the articles of the church 
,of England are Calvinistieal. It deserves to be 
remarked, however, that Calvinism is preached 
in a considerable number of the churches in Lon 
don : in nearly all the dissenting meetings of the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, und Indcjx'ndcnts; und 
in ull the chapels of WMtfiold, Lady 11 untiugdon, 
and qfhers ot that class. In Scotlai.u it continue# 
also to exist as the established religion ; and with¬ 
in ^ few years it has much revived in tliut country, 
through the influence of Mr. ilaldntft and others • 
but as those among whom this ifVival has taken 
place are not of the established church, they have 
been treated with indifference by tho clergy, and 
called Ifaldanists. 

Calvin considered every church as a separate 
and independent body, invested with thejroycr 
of legislation for itself He proposed that rtsRlrtiltl 
be governed by presby teries a ml By nods com jMBod 
of clergy and laity, without bishops or any cleri¬ 
cal subordination; and maintained that the pro¬ 
vince of the civil magistrate extended only to its 
protection and outward accommodation. lie ac¬ 
knowledged a real though spiritual presence of 
Christ in tho eucharist; and he confined the pri 
vilege of communion to pious and regenerate be¬ 
lievers. These sentiments, however, are not im¬ 
bibed by all who are called Calvinists. See 
Calvin's Institutes ; Life of Calvin f Price's 
Tracts i Jonathan Eduardos WorksGUI's 
Cause of God and Trilth ; Toplady's ffititarh 
Proof and Works at large ; Assembly's Cate¬ 
chism ; Fuller's Cdlpinistic and Socinian Sys¬ 
tems Compared, • 
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knowledge to govern or direct tme’s seif: by 
care we understand heed in order to preser- 
tgation; caution implies a greater degree of wari¬ 
ness. 

CARE OF THE SOUL* a Term used for 
religion, or that serious attention we ought to pay 
to our best interests. It imports repentance, ftuth, 
devotion, arid obedience. “ It is oonsuleredasjhc 
one thing nocdful: as 1. It is matterof universal 
concern. 2. Of' the highest importance. 3. In¬ 
cludes every thing worthy of our regard.” 4. 
Essential to our peace here. 5. Without it we 
cannot obtain everlasting life. " Luke x. 42. Jer. I 
vi. lfi. Heb. xii. 14. x 

CARE C)F GOD, ischis attention to and £oik^ 
corn for the promotion of the welfare of liis crea¬ 
tures, 1 Pet. v. 7. 1. That God docs manifest 

this care is evident from the blessings qjc enjoy, 
the ordinances lie has instituted, the promises he 
has given, arjd llip provision he has made. Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 11. Malt. vii. 12. 2. This care is en¬ 
tirely free and unmerited on our part. Gen. xxxii. 
iU). Deut. vii. 6. Rom. iii. 23. 3. It is every 
way extensive, reaching to all its creatures and 
to all cases. Ps. cxlv. 4. It m superior to all 
human care and attention. He cares for us when 
others cannot; vVhen others will not care for us; 
or when we cannot or will not care for ourselves. 
Ps. cxlii. 4, 5. Jir. xlix. 11. Ps. xli. 3. 5. It is 
not onlyjrreul, but perpetual. Through all the 
scenes of life, in death, and for ever. Heb. xiii. 5. 
John xvii. 9. See Piiovidkncf.. 

CARMATHITES, the followers of a noted 
impostor in the ninth century, who endeavoured 
to overthrow all the foundations of Mussftdmtfli- 
ism. Curmath their prophet was a person of 
great austerity of life; and said that God had 
commanded him to pray not fire times, with the 
Mussulmans, but fifty times a-day. To comply 
with this, they often neglected their business: 
they ate many things forbidden by the law of 
Mahomet, and believed that angels were their 
guides in all their actions, and that the demons 
or ghosts nre their enemies. 

QARMEL1TES, one of the four tribes of 
JVIendicants, or begging friars; so named from 
Mount Carmel, formerly inhabited by Elias, Eli¬ 
sha, and the children of the prophets; from whom 
this order p*®tends to descend in uninterrupted 
succession. ’Kfaeir habit was at first white; but 
pope Honorius IV. commanded them to change 
it lor that of the Minims. They wear no .linen 
slurt-s, but, instead of them, linsty-wolsey. 

CA^PQCRATIANS, a branch of the an- 
cient Gnostics, so called fromfDarpocratcd, who 
Ut&hrisecontl century revived ami improved upon 
the errors of Simon Magus, Menender, Saturni- 
nus, and other Gnostics. See Gnostics. 

CARTHUSIANS, a religious order, founded 
A. D. 1080, by one Bruno; so called from the 
desert Chartreux, the place of their institution. 
Their rule is extremely severe. They must not 
go out of their cdtls, except to church, without 
leave of thoir superior; nor speak to any person 
without leave. They must not keep any meat 
or drink ^ill msxt daytheir beds are of straw 
covered with a felt; their clothing, 4 wo hair cloths, 
twfo cowls, two pair of hosp, and a .cloak: all 
coarse. In the refectory they must keep-their 
eyes on the dish, their hands on the table, their 
attention to the reader, and their hearts fixed on 
God. W omen must not come into their churches, 
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CASUALTY an event that is not. foreseen 
or intended. See Contingency. a 

CASUIST, one that ^studies and 4 &tUes cases 
of Conscience. It is said that Escobar htfe made 
a collection of the opinions of,all thC casuists be¬ 
fore him. M. Le Fevrc, preceptor of LouiiriXIII. 
called the hooks of the casuists the art of quib¬ 
bling with God; which does not seem far from 
truth, bjr reason of the multitude of distinctions 
and subtleties they* abound with. Mayer has 
published a bibliotheca of casuists, containing an 
account of all the writers on cases of conscience, 
ranged under three heads.; the first comprehend¬ 
ing the Lutheran, the second the Calvinist; and 
the third the Romish casuists. * 

CASUISTRY, the doctrine and science of 
Jaconsciencc and its cases, with the rules and prin¬ 
ciples of resolving the same; drawn partly from 
natural reason or equity, and partly from the au¬ 
thority of Scripture, the canon low, councils, fa¬ 
thers, &c. To casuistry belongs the decision of 
all difficulties arising about what a mhn may 
lawfully do or not do; what is sin or not sin; 
what things Sa man is obliged to do in order to 
discharge his duty, and what he may let alone 
without roach of it. 

Some suppose that all books of casuistry are 
as useless as they nre tiresome. One who is 
really anxious to do his duty must be very weak, - 
it is suid, if he can imagine that he has much oc¬ 
casion for them; and with regard to one who is 
negligent of it, the style of those writings is not 
such as is likely to awaken him to more attention. 
The frivolous accuracy which casuists attempt to 
introduce into subjects which do not admit of it, 
almost, necessarily betray them into dangerous 
errors; and at the same time render their worked 
diy and disagreeable, abounding in abstruse nnd 
metaphysical distinctions, but incapable of ex¬ 
citing in the heart any of those emotions which 
it is the principal use of books of ^morality to 
produce. 

On the other liand, I flunk it may be observed, 
that, though these remarks may apply to some 
they cannot apply to all books of casuistry. It 
must be acknowledged that nice distinctions, 
metaphysical reasonings, and abstruse terms, can¬ 
not- be of much service to the gene Adi ty, because 
there are so few who can enter into them; yei, 
when we consider how much light is thrown 
upon a subject by the force of good reasoning, by ■ 
viewing a case in all its bearings, by properly 
considering all the objections that may be inado 
to it, and by examining it in every point of view; 
if we consider also how little some raqn are accus¬ 
tomed to think, and yet at the same time possess 
that tenderness of conscience which makes theg* t 
fearful of doing wrong; we must conclude that 
such works as .these, when properly executed, 
may certainly be of considerable advantage. The 
reader may consult Ames's Power and Cases of 
Conscience; Bishop Taylors Ductor •DuSitan- 
tium; Dr. Saunderson’s Dm Obligationf Con- 
scientice ; Pikmarid Hayward's Cases ; and Sau- 
rin’s Christian Casuistry, in the 4th vol. of hk 
Sermons, p. 265, English edition. 

CATECHISING, instructing by asking 
questions and correcting the answers. V Cate- 
L chising is an excellent mean of informing the « 
mind, engaging the attention, and afiefting the _. 
heart, and is an important duty, incumbent on all ’» 
who have children under their care. Children 
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should not be suffered to grow up without in- 

* struction K under the pretence that the choice of' 
religion oqdit to be perfectly freehand not biassed 
by the ipfluShce aitu authority of parents, or the 
power k of education. As they have capacities, 
and are more capable of knowledge 1>y instruct 
tion than by the exercise of their own reasoning 
powers, they should certainly be taught. This 
agrees both with the voice of nature and $e dic¬ 
tates of revelation, Deut. vi. 7. Prov. xxii. 6. 
Eph. vi-4. The propriety ofthis lieing granted, 
it may next bo observed, that, in order to mcilitate 
their knowledge, short summaries of religion ex¬ 
tracted from the Bible, in the way of question and 
answer, ma r be qf considerable use.—1, Hereby* 
says Dr. Watts, the principles of Christianity are 
reduced into short sentences, and easier to be 

• understood by children.—2. Hereby these princi¬ 
ples are not only thrown into a just and easy me¬ 
thod, but every part is naturally introduced by a 

k proper question; and the rehearsal of the answer 
is»made frr easier to a child than it would tie if 
the child wen 1 required to repeat the whole 
scheme of religion.—3. This way of teaching 
hath something familiar and delightful in it, be¬ 
cause it looks more like conversation and dia- 

* logue.—4. The very curiosity of the young mind 
is awakened by the question to know what the 
answer will be j and the child will take pleasure 
in learning the answer by heart, to improve its 
own knowledge. See next article. 

CATECHISM, a form of instruction by 
means of questions and answers. There have 
been various catechisms'published by different 
authors, but many of them have been but ill 
suited to convey instruction to juvenite minds. 
Catechisms for etiildren should be so framed as 
not to puzzle and confound, but to let the beams 
ofNiivine light into their minds by degrees. .They 
should be accommodated as far as possible to the 
weakness of their understandings; for mere 
learning sentences by rote, without comprehend¬ 
ing the meaning, will be of but little use. In this 

- way they will know nothing but words: it will 
rove a laborious task, and not a pleasure ; con- 
rm them in a bad habit of dealing in sounds in¬ 
stead of ideas; and, after all, perhaps create in 
them an aversion to religion itself. Dr. Watts 
advises that different catechisms should lie com- 

* posed for different ages and capacities; the ques¬ 
tions and answers should be short, plain, and 
easy; scholastic terms, and logical distinctions, 

‘ should be avoided; the most practical points of 
religion should be inserted; and one or more 
well-chosen texts of Scripture should be added to 

* support almost‘every answer, and to prove tho 
several parts of it The doctor has admirably 
exemplified his own rules in thexatechism he has 
composed for children at three or four years old; 
that for children at seven or eight; his assem¬ 
bly’s catechism, proper for youtli at twelve or 
fourteep; his preservative from the sins and fol¬ 
lies of childhood his catechism of Scripture 

. names; and his historical cdtechisra. These are 
superior to any I know, and whirtfl cannot but 
ardently recommend to parents and alt those who 
have the case and instruction of children. 

CATECHIST, one whose charge is To in- 

* struct b^uestions, or to question the uninstruct- 

sdc oncoming religion. j 

'•'The catasni&ta of the ancient churches were 

, gsually ifimisters, and distinct from the oishdps 
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1 and presbyters; ni?d had their' catechumeno, Of 
auditories, apart. But they did not constitute any 
distinct order of the clergy, bring chosen out ox 
any order. The bishop nimself sometimes per-* 
-formed the office; at other times, presbytera 
readers, or deacons. It was his business to rf 
pose the folly of the pagan superstition; to re¬ 
move prejudices, iind answer objections} to dis¬ 
course on behalf of the Christian doctrines; and 
to give instruction to those who had not euffisient 
(knowledge to qualify them for baptism. 

CATECHUMENS, the lowest order of 
Christians in the primitive church. They had 
xonufitle to the common name of Christians, bo¬ 
ra 5ttegfee above pagans and heretics, though 
not consummated by baptism. They were ad¬ 
mitted to the state of catechumens by the imposi¬ 
tion of hands, and the sign of the cross. The 
children <rf believing parents were admitted cate¬ 
chumens ns soon as #ver they were capable of 
instruction; but at what ago those of heathen (>a- 
rents might he admitted is not so dear. As to 
the time of their continuance in this state, there 
were no general rules fixed about it; but the prac¬ 
tice varied according to the difference of times 
am! places, and thff readiness and prolicicncy..of 
the catechumens themselves. TJjorc were four 
orders or degrees of catechumens. The first were 
those instructed privately wi’tioul the church, and 
kept at a distance, for some time* from the privi¬ 
lege of entering the chureli, to make them the 
more eager and desirous of it. The next degree 
were the audientrs, so called from their being ad¬ 
mitted to hear sermons and the Scriptures read 
in the church, but wyre not allowed to partake 
of the prayers. The third sort of catechumens 
were tnc genu flectcnt.es, so called because they 
received imposition of hands kneeling. - The 
fourth order was the competcntcs et elcctii de¬ 
noting the-immediate candidates for baptism, or 
such as were appointed to be baptized the next 
approaching festival; lieforc which, strict exami¬ 
nation was made into their proficiency, under the 
several stages of catechetical exercises. 

After examination, they were exercised lbr 
twenty days together, and were obliged to fasting 
and confession. Some days before baptism they 
went veiled; and it was customary to touch their 
ears, saying, Ephphqtha, i. e. Be ojienwl; as also 
to anoint their eyes with clay : botjufercmoniee 
lieing in imitation of our Saviour’^raclice, and 
intended to signify to the catechumens their con¬ 
dition both before and after their admission into 
the Christian church. i 

CATHARISTS, a sect that spread mufeh.in 
the Latin church irt'the twelfth century. .Theqj 
religion resembled the doctrine of tne Ma'ni^ 
chsans and Gnostics fsce those articles]. They 
supposed that matter was the source of evil; that 
(phrisl was not clothed with a real body; that 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper were useless in¬ 
stitutions; w|th a variety of other strange no¬ 
tions. 

CATHEDRAL, the chief church of a dipcese: 
a church wherein is a bishop’s sec. The word 
comes from chair: the name seems to 

have taken its rise from .the mannciof Bitting in 
the ancient chinches or assemblies of jpgvtt^g 
Christiana 7n these the council, i. e. the elders 
and priests, were called Pfcsbytcriums at their 
head was the bishop, who held the place of chair¬ 
man, CathedrtUis or Cathedraticua ; rind the 

' n 
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r iytere, who sat on eitheicaide, also called by 
ancient fathera Assessors* Epiacopotum, 
The episcopal authority did not reside in the bi¬ 
ohop alone, but in all the presbyters, whereof the 
bishop was president. A cathedral, therefore, 
originally was different from what it is now; the 
Christians, till the time of Constantine, having no 
liberty to build any temple. By their churches 
tiler only meant assemblies; and by cathedrals 
noming more than consistories. 

CATHOLIC, denotes any thing that is uni¬ 
versal or general. The rise of heresies induced 
the primitive Christian church to assume to itself 
the appellation of catholic , being a Characteristic 
to distinguish itself from all sects, who, tif ugh 
they had partv panics,isometimes sheltered tfterfl^, 
selves under the name of Christians. The Rom¬ 
ish church now distinguishes itself by catholic^ 
in opposition to all who have separated from her 
communion, and whom she considers sre heretics 
and schismatics, and herself only as the true and 
Christian church. In-thc strict sense of the word, 
there is no catholic church in being; that is, no 
universal Christian-communion. 

CELESTINS, a religious order in the thir¬ 
teenth century; so called front their founder, pe¬ 
ter De Menron, afterwards raised to the pontifi¬ 
cate under the<.ianic of Celestine V. The Ce- 
lestins rose two hours after midnight to say 
matins; ate no %sh, except when sick; and often 
fasted. Their habit consisted of a, white gown, a 
capuche, a black scapularjg*nd shirts of serge. 

CELIBACY, the state of unmarried {icrsons. 
Celibate, or celibacy, is a word chiefly used in 
speaking of the single life of the popish clergy, or 
. the obligation they are under to abst^n from 
marriage. The church of Rome imposes an uni¬ 
versal celibacy on all her clergy, from the {tope to 
the lowest deacon and subdeacon. The advocates 
for this usage pretend that a vow of perpetual 
celibacy was required in the ancient church as a 
condition of ordination, even from the earli&t 
apostolic ages. But the contrary is evident from 
numerous examples of bishops and archbishops 
who lived in a state of matrimony, without any 
prejudice to their ordination or their function. 
Neither our Lord nor his apostles laid the least 
restraint upon the connubial union: on the con¬ 
trary, the Scriptures speak of it as honourable in 
all, without the least restriction os to persons. 
Hob. xiii^)% Matt. xix. 10, li 1 Cor. vii. 2, 9. 
St. Paul even assigns forbidding to marry as 
characteristic of the apostacy of the latter times, 

1 Tim. iv. 3. The fathers, without making any 
distinction between clergy and laity, asserted the 
lawfulness of ^he marriage of all Christians/ 
^JMatrage was*not forbidden to bishops iji the 
Eastern church till the dose of the seventh ccn- 
- tury. Celibacy was not imposed on the Western 
clergy in general till the end of the eleventh ccn- 
, tury, though attempts had been made long before. 
Superstitious zeal fora sanctimonious appearance 
in the clergy seems to have promised it at first; 
and crafty policy, armed with power, no doubt 
rivetted this clog on tho sacerdotal order in later 
periods of the church. Pope Gregory VII. ap¬ 
pears in this business to have had a view-to sepa¬ 
rate tli?clergy as much as possible from aU other 
interests, and to hfing them irfto a total depend- 

a upon his authoqty; to the end, that all tem- 
jttwer might, in a high degree, he subju¬ 
gated to the papal jurisdiction. ^ Forbidding to 
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marry, therefore, has evidently the mark of the 
beast upon it. Bee Marriage. ' 

CEMETERY, a place set apart fer $he burial 
of the dead. Anciently, none weij£,/>uried in 
churches or church-yards: it was even unlawful 
to inter in cities,' and the cemeteries were with- 
dfit the walls. Among tho primitive Christiana 
these were held in great veneration. It even ap¬ 
pears from Eusebius and Tertullian, that In the 
early ages they assembled for divine worship in 
the cemeteries. Valerian seems to have confis¬ 
cated the cemeteries and other places of divine 
worship; but they were restored again by Gale 
lienus. As the martyrs were buried in these 
places, the Christians chose them for bujjding 
churches on, when Constantineiestablished their 
religion; and hence some derive the rule which 
stiffobtains in the church of Rome, never to con¬ 
secrate an altar without putting under it the relics 
of some saint. 

CENSURE, the act of judging and blaming 
others for their faults. Faithfulness in reproving 
another differs from censoriousness: the former 
arises fronriove to truth, and respect for the persont 
the latter is a^disposition that.loves to find fault. 
However j ust censure may be where there is blame, 
yet a r i.serious spirit or rash judging 1 ' must be 
avoided It is usurping the authority and judg¬ 
ment of God. It is unjust, uncharitable, mis¬ 
chievous, productive of unhappiness to ourselves, 
and often the cause of disorder and confusion in 
society. See Rash JiiOoinu. 

CERDONIANS, asectin thefirsteentury, who 
espoused most of the opinions of Simon Magus 
and the Manichwans. They asserted two prin¬ 
ciples, good and had. The firet they called the 
Father dftyesus Christ; the latter the Creator of 
the world. They denied the incarnation and the 
resurrection, and rejected the books of the Old 
Testament. 

CEREMONY, an assemblage of several ac¬ 
tions, forms, and circumstances, serving to render 
a thing magnificent and solemn. Applied to re¬ 
ligious semcos, it signifies the external rites and 
manner wherein the ministers of religion perform 
their sacred fuiictions. In 1646, M. Ponce pub¬ 
lished a history of ancient ceremonies, tracing the 
rise, growth, and introduction of each rite into 
the church, and its gradual advancement to su- 

y erstitioni Many of theta were borrowed from 
udaism, but more from paganism. Dr. Middle- 
ton has given a fine discourse on the conformity 
between-the pagan and popish ceremonies, which 
ho exemplifies in the use of incense, holy water, 
lamps and candles before the shrines of saints, vo¬ 
tive gifts round the shrines of the deceased, &c 
In fact, the altars, imagos, crosses, processions, 
miracles, and legends, nay, even the very hie»- 
archy, pontificate, religious orders, &c. of the wi¬ 
sent Romans, he shows, arc all copied from tnear 
heathen ancestors. An ample and magnificent» 
presentation in figures of the religious ceremonies 
and customs of all nations in the world, designed 
byPicart, is added with historical eiplanauons, 
and many curious diftscrtatlbns. 

It has horfh a question, whether we ought to 
use such rites and ceremonies which are merely 
of human appointment. On one sida it has been 
observed that we ought not. Christ done is 
King ui his church; ne hath institutecCsuch or¬ 
dinances and forms of worship as he hath jqdgiti 
fit and necessary; and to add to titqm Seems, at 
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leant, to carry in it an imputation on his wisdom 
and authority, and hath this unanswerable objec¬ 
tion to it, that it opens the door to a thousand in- 
novatioift^s the history Of the church of Rome 
hath -sufficiently shown), which are not ar&f in¬ 
different in themselves, but'high|> absurd, and 
extremely detrimental to religion. That the 
ceremonies were numerou^tnder thd Old Testa¬ 
ment dispensation is no argument; for, say they, 
l. We respect Jewish ceremonies, because' they 
were appointed of God; aid we reject human 
cerpmonics, because God hath not apjiointed 
them.—2. The Jewish ceremonies were esta¬ 
blished by the universal consent of the nation: 
hunpm ceremonies are not so.—3. The former 
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were fit ant) pvoper for the purposes for which JfU/iel of Jerusalem. ■See Bjulk, sect. 19, ami 
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it from heaven, if quitted him after jris pasemi, 
and returned to the place Whence it came; so that 
•Jesus, whom they called a pure man, really died, 
and rose again; but that Christ, who was distin¬ 
guished from.lcsuBj did not suffer at all. It was 
partly to refute this sect that St. John wrote his 
Gospel. They reccfrcd the GnspeJ^if St. Mat* 
thew, to countenance their doctrine of cucunv- 


Thfy 
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cisqon; but they omitted the 
discarded tig) epistles of St. 
ajiostle heMT circumcision abolislied. 

CHALDEE PARAPHRASE, in tluxrab¬ 
binical Btyle, is called Targum. There are three 
ChWdce paraphrases in Walton’s Polyglot: 
vi;!WTT*ef OukpIos; —2. of Jonathan, son of 


they were appointed; but the latter are often the 
contrary.—4._ The institutor of the Jewish cere-aj 
monies provided for the cxpenco of it; but no 
provision is made by God to support human cere- 
1 monies, or what he has not appointed. 

These, arguments seem very powerful; but, on 
the oth#r side, it has been observed, that the de¬ 
sire of reducing religious worship to the greatest 
possible simplicity, however rational it may ap¬ 
pear in itselt, and abstractedly considered, will be 
considerably moderated in sucli as bestow a mo¬ 
ment’s attention upon the imperfection and in-' 
"tirmitics of human nature in its present state. 
Mankind, generally speaking, have too little ele¬ 
vation of mind to he much aifectud with those 
forms and methods of worship in which there is 
nothing striking to the outward senses. The 
great difficulty here lies in determining the length 
which it is prudent to go in the accommodation 
of religious ceremonies to human inlirmity; arid 
the grand point is, to fix a medium in which a 
due regard may be shown to the senses ainl ima¬ 
gination, without violating the dictates of right 
reason, or tarnishing the purity of true religion, 
it has been said, that the Romish church has 
gone too far in its condescension to the infirmi¬ 
ties of mankind; and this is what the ablest de¬ 
fenders of its motley worship have alleged in its 
behalf. But this observation is not just; the 
church of Rome lias not so much accommodated 
itself to human weakness , 11 s it has abused that 
weakness, liy taking occasion from it to establish 
an endless variety of ridiculous ceremonies, de¬ 
structive of true religion, and only adapted to 
promote the riches and despotism of the clergy, 
and to keep the multitude still hood-winked in 
their ignorance andsujierstition. J low far a just 
antipathy to the church puppet-shows of the 
Papists has unjusljy driven some Protestant 
churches into the opposite extreme, is a matter 
that certainly'deserves a serious consideration. 
See Dr. Stennett's Scr. on Conformity to the 
•,ff iorld; Robinson's Sermon on Ceremonies; 
iiooth's Essay on the Kingdom of Christ; 
Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History; with Mac 
Jjttine's Mote, vol. i. p."20U, quarto edition. Jones's 
Work^} vol. iv. p. 267 Courier's Protestant Non¬ 
conformity. 

CERINTHIANS, andfent heretics, who de¬ 
nied tne deity of Jesus Christ; so named from 
Gqrinthus. ’They - believed that he was a mere 
man, the. sen of Joseph and Mary ; but that in 
his a celestiak virtue descended on him in 

the form of a dove; by means whereof he was 
tfmqecmtcd by the Holy. Spirit, niade Christ, and 
wrought so. many miracles; that, £8 he received 
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CHALICE, the cup. used to administer the 
wine in^thc sacrament, and by the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics in the mass. * The- use of the chalice, or 
communicating iu both kinds, is by the church of 
Rome denied to the laity, who communicate only 
in one kind, the clergy alone being allowed the 
privilege of coiimiuiue.iting in lioth kinds; in 
direct, opjiosition to our Saviour's words—“ Drink 
ye all of it.” • 

CHANCE, a term we apply to events to de¬ 
note that they happen without 9i ay necessary or 
foreknown cause. When we say a thing hap¬ 
pens by chance, wc mean no #iore than that its 
cause is unknown to us, and not us some vainly 
imagine, that chand^teelf can lie the cuuse of 
any thing. “ The case of the {winter,” says 
Chambers, “who, unable to express the ioatu at - 
the mouth of the horse lie had painted, tkreyr-hia 
sjiongerin despair at the piece, and by chance did' 
that whk’h he could not do before by design, is an 
eminent instance of what is called chance. Yet it 
is obvious all we here mean by chance, is, that 
the painter we v not aware of the efleet, or tliut he 
did ndt throw the sponge with such u view: not 
iJIilthat he actually did every thing necessary to 
produce the effect; insomuch that, considering 
the direction wherein he threw the sjsingc, to¬ 
gether with its form and specific gravity, the 
colours wherewith it was smeared, and tne dis¬ 
tance of the hand from the piece, it was ujinossi-, 
hie, on tjie present system of things, that the ef¬ 
fect should not follow.”—The word, as it is often 
used by, the unthinking, is vague sud^ndetermi- 
natc—u mere name for nothing. 

' CHANCELLOR-, a lay officer- under a 
bishop, who is judge of his court. In the first 
ages of the church the bishops had those officers, 
who were called church lawyers, and were bred 
up in the knowledge of the civil jmd canon law : 
their business was to assist the bishop' in hi?* 1 
diocese.—We read of m* chancellors till Henry 
the Second’s time*; but that king requiring ties 
attendance of the bishops in his councils, it was. 
thought necessary to substitute chancellors in 
their room for the dispatch of business. • „ 

CHAN1A is used for the vocal musk of 
churches. In church history ive meet with divers 
kinds ofi these; as, 1. C hard Ambrosian, esta¬ 
blished by St, Ambrose}—2. Chant (iregoiian, 
introduced-by pope Gregory the Great, \^po esta¬ 
blished schools of chanters, and Y.orrectcj}. tlie 
church music. This, al first, was called UitfjfiW. 
man song; afterwards tho plain songf as* t It* 
choir and people sing in unison. 

CHAOS, the mass of matter supposed to lie 
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In confusion before it wan dividfid by the Almighty 
into its proper classes and elements. It does not 
appear who first asserted the notion of a chaos. 
Moses, the earliest of all writers, derives the origin 
of this world from a confusion oif matter, dark, 
vdld, deep, without form, which he calls TOHU 
BOHU; which is precisely the chaos of the 
Greek and barbarian philosophers. Moses goes 
no furtltcr than the chaos, nor tells us whence it 
•* tookots origin, or whence its confut '•d state; and 
where Moses stops, there preciscly^Jo all the 
rest .' 

CUAPEL, a place of worship. Th.re are 
variiAis kinds of chapels in Britain. 1. .ijejges- 
tic chapels, built by noblemen or gen0^mJh|j o for 
private worship in thoif families. 2. Free chspcls} 
such as are fop ruled by kings of England. They 
are free from all episcopal jurisdiction, and only 
to be visited by the founder and his sncceRsors, 
which ift done by the lord chancellor; yet tho king 
may licence any subject to build and endow a 
chapel, and by fetters patent exempt it from the 
visitation of the ordinary. 3. Chapels in uni¬ 
versities, belonging to narticular universities. 4. 
Chapels of ease, built for the ease of one or more 
parishioners that dwell too fit? from the church, 

, and are served Jjy inferior curates, provided for at 
the charge of the rector, or of such as have liene- 
fit by it, as the composition or custom js. 5. 
Parochial ehapfis, which differ from parish 
churches only in name: titan are generally small, 
and the inhabitants' withiinhc district tew. If 
there lie a presentation ad ecclesiam instead of 
capcllam, and an admission-and institution upon 
! \ it is no.longer a chapeL but a church for them- 
elves and tiunilies. f>. Chapels which tfSjoin to' 
and are part of the church: Buch were formerly 
built by honourable persons as burying-ptaccn. 
7.. The places of worship belonging to the Cal- 
vinistic and Arminian Methodists are also gene¬ 
rally called chapels, though they arc licensed in 
no other way than the meetings of the Protestant 
Dissenters, * 

CHAPLAIN, a person who performs divine 
aervicc in a chapel, or is retained in the service of 
some family to perform divine service. 

* As to the origin of chaplains, some say the 
shrines of relics were anciently covered with a 
kind of tent, cape, or capella, i, c. little cape; and 
that hemcf-Ap priests who had the care of them 
'were called cnaplains. In time, theso relics were 
Deposited ih a little church, 'cither contiguous to a 
larger, or separate from it; and the name capella, 
which was given to the cover, was also given to 
the place where it was lodged; and hence the 
.jpricet who superintended it came W be called ca- 
pellanus, or-chaplain. 

In England there are forty-eight chaplains to 
the king, who wait four each month, preach in 
- the chapel, read the service to tho family, and to 
the kipg in his private oratory, and say grace ih 
the absence of the clerk of the closely While in 
waiting, they have a table and attendance, but 
no salary. In Scotland, tho king has ,six chap 
I tins with a salary of 50/. each; three of them 
living in addition the dea'neiy of the chapel royal 
dividctrifetwsen them, making up altqve 100/. to 
each. Their only duty at present is to say prayers 
at the action of peers for Scotland, to sit in par- 
liamcq|^& * 

CHAPLET. a certain instrument of piety 
made use of by tne papists. It is a'string of beads, 
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by which they measure ,cr count the number of 
tneir prayers. 

CHAPTER, a community of (ecclesiastics, 
belonging to a cathedral or collcfriiitc church. 
The'chief dr head of the chapter is the dean; 
tjie body consists of canons of prebendaries. 
The chapter has now no longer a place in the 
administration of the-flocese during tne life of the 
bishop; but succeeds to the whole episcopal juris¬ 
diction flurinjf the vacancy of the see. - . 

CHARGE: 1. lA sermon preached by the 
bishop to his clergy;—2. Among the Dissenters, 
it is a sermon preached to a minister at his ordi¬ 
nation, generally by some aged or respectable 
preacher. * 

CHARITY, one of the throb gfand theologi¬ 
cal graces, consisting in the love of God and our 
'neighbour, or the.habit or disposition of losing 
God with alt our heart, and our neighbour as our¬ 
selves. “ Charity,” says an able writer, “ consists 
not in speculative ideas of gerirml benevolence 
floating m the head, and leaving the heart, as 
speculations often do, untouched and coldj neither 
is if confined to that indolent good-nature which 
makes us restr satisfied with being free from in¬ 
veterate laliee, or ill-will to our (ellow-eroatures, 
Vvitlunj: prompting us to 1 h ?i of service to any. 
True i Purify is an active principle. It is not 
properly a single \ irtue; blit a disposition residing 
in the heart as a fountain; whence all tluTvirtura 
of benignity, candour, forbearance, generosity, 
comjiassion, and liberality flow, no so many native 
streams. From general good will to all, it ex¬ 
tends its influence, particularly to those with 
whom we stand in nearest connexion, and who 
are directly within the sphere of our good offices. 
From the country or community to which wc be¬ 
long, it descends to the smaller associates of 
neighbourhood,relations, and friends; and spreads 
itself over the whole circle of social and domestic 
life. I mean not that it imjiorts a promiscuous 
undistinguishing affection, which' gives every man 
an equal title to our love. Charity, if wc should 
endeavour to carry it so for, would be rendered an 
impracticable virtue, and would resolve itself into 
mere words, without affecting the heart. True 
charity attcmptsjiot to shut our eyes to the dis 
tinction between good and bad men; nor to warm 
our hearts equally to those who lieificnd and those 
who injure us. It reserves our esteem for good men, 
and our complacency for our friends. Towards our 
enemies, it inspires forgiveness and humanity. It 
breathes universal candour and liberality of senti¬ 
ment. It forms gentleness of temper, and dictates 
affability of manners. It prompts corresponding 
sympathies with them who rejoice, qnd them who 
weep. It teaches us to slight and despise no man. 
Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, the 
tector of the oppressed, the reconciler of differ 
cnees, the intercessor-for offenders. Itjs faithful? 
ness in the triend, public spirit in the magistrate, 
equity and patience in the judge, moderation in 
the sovereign, and loyalty in the subject *In pa¬ 
rents it is care and •attention; in children it hi 
revercriee and submission. In a word,.it is tftp 
soul of social life. It is the aim that enlivens and 
cheers the abodes of men; not a meteor which oc¬ 
casionally glnres, but a luminary, which in its 
orderly and regular course dispenses a Itariignant 
influence.” See Barrow’s Works, vol. i. sc% 
27, 28; Blair’s Ser. voi. hr. ser. 2; Scoli’sTSer. 
ser. 14; '"Fillotson's Ser, ser. 158; Palsy's M oj^ 
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Phit^ toL L p. 231; and articles BEtnivor.iiNCE, 
‘Love. . * ' 


CHARM*,a kind of spell, supposed by the ig¬ 
norant ftbjjgve an irresistible influence, by means 
of the concurrence of some infernal power, both 
p.: the minds, lives, and propertietfuf those whom 
•t has for its object. 


"Certain vain ceren^es,” says Dr. Dod¬ 
dridge, "which are cammaniw-callql cbamia. 
and seem to have no efficacy at an for producing 
the effects’ proposed by thto), arc to be avoided; 
seeing if tliere be indeed any real efficacy in them, 
it is generally probable they* owe it to some bad 
cause; for one can hardly imagine that God 
' -should permit sow! angels in any extraordinary 
manner to Interpose, or should immediately exert 
his own miraculous power on trifling occasions, 
audjipon the performance of such idle tricks M 
arefenerally made the condition of receiving Such 
benefits.” 

CHASTITY, purity from fleshly lust In 
men it is termed continence. See Continence. 
There is a chastity of speech, behaviour, and 
imagination, as well as of body. Grove gives us 
the following rules for the conservation of chas¬ 
tity i—I. To keep ourselves fully employed in 
labours either of the body or the mind: idleness 
is frequently the introduction to sensuality.—2. 
To guard the senses, and avoid every thing which 
may be an incentive *to lust. Docs the free use 
of some meats arid drinks -make the body ungo¬ 
vernable? Does reading certain books debauch 
the imagination and inflame the passions ? .Do 
temptations often enter by the sight 1 Have pub¬ 
lic plays, 'dancings, effeminate music, idle songs, 
loose habits, and the like, the same effect? He 
who resolves upon chastity cannot bo ignorant 
whgt his duty is in all these and such like 
cases.—3. To implore the Divine Spirit, which 
is a spirit of purity; and by the utmost iegard to 
Ilia presence and operations; to endeavour to re¬ 
tain him with us. Grove'a Moral Philoe. p. 2. 
sec. 6. 

CHEATS are deceitful practices, in defraud¬ 
ing, or endeavouring to defraud, another pCh* 9 
own right, by means of some artful device con- 
.Uary to honesty. See Honesty, Justice. 

Cheerfulness, a disposition of mind 

free from deifletion. Opposed to gloominess. If 
wc consider cheerfulness, says Addison, in three 
lights, with regard to ourselves, to those we con¬ 
verse with, and tej.he Great Author of our being, 
it will not a little recommend itself on each of 
these accounts. The man who is possessed of 
this excellent frame of nuiul is not oftly easy in 
riiis thoughts* but a perfect master of all the 
powers and faculties of his soul; his imagination 
js always clear, and his judgment undisturbed; 
*wfls temper is even and unruffled, whether in ac¬ 
tion or m solitude. He comes with a reiish to aU 
those goads which Nature has provided for him, 
tastes all the pleasures of the creation which, a re 
poured about him, and does not feel the full 
* weight of those eVilg which may befol him. See 
HappinesslJoy. * # * 

CHILDREN, duties of, toyarents. Dr. 
Doddridge observes, “ 1. That as children have 
received important favours from their parents, 
gratitfqjr, arid therefore virtue, requires that-they 
Susttld love them.—-2. Considering the augeri- 
otfHy of age. and tho probable superiority of wis¬ 
dom,- wmoh them is ou the side of parents, and 
/ ' t»5 ' / 


also how much the sathrfaction and comfort uf a 
r parent depend bn the respect shown Urn &5r his 
children, it is fit that children should ter 
their parents.—3. It Is fit that, while the j 
are living, And the use of their underal , w 
Continued, thehr children should lipt ordinarily 
Undertake any matter of great^,importance, With¬ 
out advising with them, or without very cogent \ 
resigns pursue it contrary to their consent,— 4. 
As young^xsople need some guidance And ga»' 
vernmemin their minority, ana as there is some. 
pecufcir reason to trust the prudence, carej and 
sfSfsm of a parent, preferable to any other per 1 * 
reasonable that children, especially while 
iiVth^ir minority, should obey their parents-, 
withopt which neither the order of families, nor 
the happiness of the rising generation could be 
secured: heverthelesa, still supposing that the 
commmds of the parent am not inconsistent with 
the will of God.—9. Virtue requires, that if pa¬ 
rents come to want, children should take care to 
furnish them with the necessaries of life, and, so 
for as their ability will” permit, with the conve- 
liiences ofrit.” Doddridge'a Lectures , p. 24 L 
vol. i. Patty's Moral Philosophy, p, 372. 
vol. i. * 

CHILIASTS, the same stith Millennarians, 
a name given to those who hold the peculiar 
views relative to the - Millennium, which the * 
reader will find detailed undePthat article.-—EL 

CHOREPISCQPI (m, X”P*9 unnsoprai, bi¬ 
shops of tlie count^.) In the ancient church, ■ 
when the dioceses became enlarged by the con¬ 
versions of pagans in the country and villages at 
a great distance firojn the city church, the b»hdR| 
appoifited themselves certain assistants, nhflT 
they called Chorcpiscopi, because by their office 
they were bishops of the country. There have' 
been great disputes among the learned concerning 
this order, some thinking that they were mere 
[presbyters; others that there were two sorts, some 
[that had received episcopal ordination, and some 
that were presbyters only; others think |£at they* 
ware all bishops. 

CHRISM, oil consecrated by the bishop, and 
used in the Romish and Greek churches in the 
administration of baptism, confirmation,, ordinal 
tion, and extreme unction. 

CHRIST, the Lord and Saviour of mankind: 
He is failed Christ, or Mcssiah^dCbalwe ho is 
anointed, sent, and furnished by Cod to execute 
his mediatorial office; See Jesus Christ. 

CHRISTIAN, by Dr. Johnson ie defined 
“ a professor of the religion of Christbut in 
reality a Christian is more than a jrrqfkasor of 
Christianity. He is one who imbibes the spirit, 
participates the grace, and is obedient to the will 
of Christ. 

The disciples and ( followers of Christ werofirst 
denominated Christians at Antioch, A. D. 42. 
Tho first Christians distinguished thcmscjvos, in 
the most remarkable manner, by their conduct' 
ami their virtues. The fiuthniV whom tho 
preaching of St. Peter had converted, hearkened 
attentively to the exhortations of the apostles, 
who failed not carefully to instruct them as per¬ 
sons who Were entering upon an ontiresnew life. 
They attended sthe temple daily, doing noririgg 
different from, the other Jews, because it wafc yet 
not time to separate from them. But they made 
a still greater progress in virtue; for they sold all 
that they possessed, and distributed their-g; axis 
.t2 
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Id the wants of their brethren^' The pri m itive 
Christiana were not only remarkable for (he con¬ 
sistency of their conduct, but were also very emi¬ 
nently distinguished by the many miraculous 
gifts and graces bestoWted by God upon them. 

The Jews'were the first and -the most invete¬ 
rate enemies the Christians Kad. They put them 
to death as often as they had it in their power; 
and when they revolted against the Romans, in 
the time flf the emperor Adrian, Horcocnlbas, 
who was at the head of that Tevoh,* Employed 
against the Christians the most rigorous punish¬ 
ments, to compel them to blaspheme and renounce 
Jesus Christ. And we find that even in theN^rd 
century thgy endeavoured to g^t into theff EShjds 
Christian women, in ordfer to scourge anti stone 
them in their synagogues. They cursed the 

" Christians three times a day in their synagogues; 
and their rabbins would not suffer them^to con¬ 
verse with Christians upon?-any occasion; nor 
were they contented to hate and detest them, but 
they dispatched emissaries all over the world to 
defj imo the Christians, and Bpread all sorts of ca¬ 
lumnies against them. Tney accused them, 
among other things, of worshipping the sun, and 

* the head of an ass; they reproached them with 
idleness, and being a useless set of people. They 
charged them with treason, and endeavouring to 
erect a new monarchy against that of the Ro¬ 
mans. They aflit.ned that in. celebrating their 
mysteries.- they used to kill a child and eat his 
flesh. They accused them df the most shocking 
incests, and of intemperance in their feasts of 
charity. But the lives and behaviour of the first 

^tturiAtians were sufficient to refute all that was 

■B against them, and evidently demonstrated 

* that these accusations were mere calumny, and 
the effect of inveterate malico. Pliny the Younger, 
jvho was governor of Pontus and Bithynia De¬ 
tween the years 103 and 105', gives a very par¬ 
ticular account of the Christians in that province^ 
in a letter which he wrote to the emperor Tra- 
.jan, of which the following is an extract: "I 
take thff liberty, Sir, to give you an account of 
every difficulty which anses to me; I had never 
been present at the examinations of the Chris¬ 
tians ; for which reason I know not what ques¬ 
tions have been put to them, nor in what manner 
they have been punished. My behaviour towards 
thorn whoc^ave been accused to me has been 
thife: I have in«errogated them, in ofder to know 
whether''they were really Christians. When 
they have confessed it, I have repeated the same 
question two or three times, threatening them 
with death if they did not renounce this religion. 
T^Jvosa who have persisted in their confession 
have been by my order led to punishment. I 
have even met with some Roman citizens guilty 
of this frenzy, whom, in regard of their quality I 
have set apart from the rest, in order’to send 
them to Rome. These persons declare that their 
whole Crime, if they are guilty, consists in this: 
That on certain days they assemble ^before sun¬ 
rise tp sing .alternately the praises of Christ, as of 
God; ana to oblige themselves, by the perform¬ 
ance of their refigious rites, not to be guilty of 
theft or %hilte£y, to observe inviolably their word, 
and to be true to their trust 7his disposition 
hfi obliged me to endeavour to inform myself 
still further of thismatter, by putting to the tor- 
turd two of their woman-servants, whom they 
called deaconesses) bed I could .learn nothing 
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more from them than that the superstition of these 
people is as ridiculous as their attachment t»k is 
astonishing." . 

It is easy to discover the cause qf.<tiie many 
persecutions to which the Christian* were expos¬ 
ed during thesfirat three Centuries. The purity 
of the Christian morality directly opposite to the 
corruption of the ps^iiis, was doubtless one’ of 
the meet poweiftd+lbti ves of the public aversion. 
To this 'may S§ added the niany-calumnies un¬ 
justly spread about vconcerning them by their 
enemies, particularly the Jews; and this occasion¬ 
ed so strong a prejudice against them, that the 
pagans condemned them without' inquiring into 
their doctrine, or permitting them to defend them- 
fcelves. Besides, their worahippirig Jesus Christ 
as God, was contrary to one of the most ancient 
fows of the Roman empire, which expresslyfor- 
bade the acknowledging of any God wliicPhad 
not been approved of by the senate. But not¬ 
withstanding the violent opposition made to the 
establishment of the Christiah religion, it gained 
ground daily, and very soon made surprising pro¬ 
gress in the Roman empire. In the third century 
there were Chrattians in the senate, in the camp, 
in the p’ lace j in short every where but in the 
temple a..< (he theatres; they filled the towns, 
the country, the islands; Men and women of all 
ages and conditions, and even those of the first 
dignities, embraced the faith; insomuch that the 
pagans complained that the revenues of their 
temples were ruined. They were in such great 
numbers in the empire, that (as Tertullian ex¬ 
presses it) were they to have retired into another 
country, they would have left the Romans only a 
frightful solitude. For persecutions of the Chris¬ 
tians, see article Persecctions. 

Christians may be considered as nominal and 
real. There^are vast, numbers who arc called 
Christians, not because tuey possess any love for 
Christ, but because they happen to be bom in a 
Christian country, educated by Christian-parents, 
and sometimes attehd Christian worship. There 
are also many whose minds are well informed re¬ 
specting the Christian system, who prefer it to 
every outer, and who make an open profession of 
it; and yet, after all, feel-but little of the real 
power of Christianity. A real Christian is one 
Whose understanding is enlightened by the influ¬ 
ences of divine grace, who is convinced of the 
depravity of his nature, who sees his own inabili¬ 
ty to help himself, who is taught to behold God 
as the chief good, the Lord Jesus as the only 
way. to obtain felicity and that the Holy Spirit 
is the grand agent m applying the blessings of 
the Gospel to bis soul. His heart' is renovated, 
and inclined to revere, honour, worship, trust in, 
and live to God. His affections are elevated 
above the world, and centre in God ojone. tie! 
embraces him as his portion, loves him supreme¬ 
ly, and is zealous in the defence and support of 
his cause. His temper is regulated, his powers 
roused to vigorous action, his thoughts spiritual, 
and his general deportment amiable and uniform. 
In fine, the true Christia-v character exceeds all 
others as inucw as the blaze of the meridian sun 
outshines the feeble light of the glow-worm. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST.'JuHN,<m sect of 
Christians very numerous in Balfara, arid the 
neighbouring- towns: they formerly inhabited 
along the river Jordan, where St. John haptigK^ 
and it was from thence they hod their name.. 
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They hold an anniversary feast of five days, 
during which they all go to die bishop, who bap¬ 
tizes.trap with the baptism of St. John. Their 
baptisnN^^so performed in rivers, ami that only 
► oh EauflaP^ariipy have no nop on of the third 
person in theTrimty; tior have they any c$honi- 
teal book, bat ahufflmico full of charms, &c. 
Their bishopries desceW(|^winheritance as our 
estates do, though they hav^fc ccroijiohy of an 
election. 

CHRISTIANS OFfeT. THOMAS, a sort 
of Christians m a peninsula of India on this side 
■the Gulf; they inhabit chiefly at Cranganor, and 
the neighbouring country; these admit of no 
images, and .receive only the Cross; to which tiwy 
psy a groat veneration. “They affirm, that the 
souls of the saints do uot ace God till alter |he 
d^y of judgment; they acknowledge but three 
eicruments, viz. baptism, orders, and the eucha- 
rist: they make no use of holy oils in the admi¬ 
nistration of baptism, but, after the ceremony, 
anoint the infant with an unction composed of 
oil and walnuts, without any benediction. In the 
_ eucharist they consecrate with little cakes made 
of oil and salt, and instead of wine make use of 
water hi which raisins have been infused. 

In the Asiatic Researches of the Society insti¬ 
tuted in Bengal, may be found an enlarged ac¬ 
count of the Christians of St. Thomas, which 
was laid before that society by F. Wredo, Esq. 
See also Monthly Magazine for 1804, p. 00, and 
Dr. Kerr’s Report to Lord Bentiuek, on the state 
of the Christians inhabiting the kingdom of Co¬ 
chin and Travancorc. Evang. Mag. 1807, p. 47ll. 

CHRISTIANS, a name assumed by a reli¬ 
gious sect formed in different parts of the United 
States, though not iri great numbers, nor of a uni¬ 
form faith, differing but little from the general 
body of Unitarians. They deny in the main die 
doctrine of the Trinity nnd that <Sf a .vicarious 
atonement They are professedly anti-sectarian*] 
in their views, holding that Christians should 
know no names nor parties, and that the insisting 
on certain points culled fundamental *, has ever 
been the I jane of true charity among tlie profess¬ 
ed disciples of Jesus. .They, therefore, discard 
HU creeds or confessions of faith, maintaining, 
that the Scriptures contain a perfect rule of faith 
and practice, and that in order to v communion, no 
man or body of men have a right to require any 
more than an avowed belief in the Word of God, 
and an irreproachable life and conduct. In their 
mode of church government they are Independ¬ 
ents; in their preaching usually loud and vehe¬ 
ment; and in their meetings, frequently giving 
Way to suc{t excesses of zeal as render them Beenes 
of great'tumfilt and disorder.—B. 

, CHRISTIANITY, the religion of Christians. 

■ I. CniusTfANiTY, foundation qf. Most, if 
not all Christians, whatever their particular 
, tenets may be, acknowledge the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the sole foon- 
,datlbn of then faith and practice. But as these 
books, or at leasts particular passage* in them, 
have from the ambiguity of language been van- 
/ously interpreted by different commentators, these 
diversities have given birth to a multiplicity of 
different sects. These, however, or at least the 
jneaMt number of them, appeal to the Scriptures 

the Old and New Testaments as the ultimate 
. uandaql, the only infallible rule of faith and 
manners. If asked by what authority these books 
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claim an al«olute right to determine the .con¬ 
sciences and undcrsttuuhnga of men VrithW|f»td 
to whaitheyshould believ« and what theyaobuld ( 
do, they apswer, that all Scripture, whether firf , 
.doctrine, correction, or reproofjiffwui given tiy im¬ 
mediate. inspimtidh from QikL If again intent)- _ 
gated bow ntose books winch they call Scripture 
I are authenticated, tliey reply, that the Ola and ; 
New Tej^ainents are’proved tq be th^worf of ij 
God, 1 m evidences both external and internal, 
SeeSTS, and article Rkvei.ation. » * 

Christianity, evidences of the tmth qf . I 
external evidences of the authenticity zund '. 
vine authority of Jthe Scriptures liave been di¬ 
vided into direct arid nollcUeral. The direct evi- ■ 
donees aro such as arise from (lie nature, consist¬ 
ency, and probability of the facts; and.from the , 
simplicity, uniformity, competency,, and fidelity ’ 
«f the testimonies by which tliey arc supported 
The collateral evidences are either the same oc- , 
currences supported .by heathen testimonies, or - 
othrrs which concur with and corroborate the . 
history of Christianity. Its internal evidences 
arise cither from its exact conformity with the, 
character of Chid, from its aptitude to iHc frame# 
and circumstances of man, or from those super¬ 
natural convictions and assistances which pro im¬ 
pressed on the mind by the immediate operation 
of the Divine Spirit. We gl'idl here chiefly fbF 
low Dr. Doddridge, arid endeavour to give some 
of the chief evidences which have been brought 
forward, And wliich every unprejudiced mind 
must confess are unanswerable. , 

First. Taking the mutter merely in theoni^ 
wilLpppear liigldw probable that such asysti^Hg 
the Gospel should be, Indeed, a divine rcycluaCn. 

1. The case of mankind is naturally such as 
to need a divine revelation, l John v, 19. Rom. 1. 
Eph. iv.—2. There is from the- light of nature 
considerable encouragement to hope that God 
would favour his creatures with so needful a 
blessing as a revelation apiieare.—3. We may 
easily copclude, that if a revelation were given, it 
would be introduced and transmitted in such a 
manner as Christianity is said to liave been.— 4. 
That the main doctrines of the Gospel are of suijh 
a nature as fre might in general suppose those of 
a divine revelation would be; rational, practical, 
mid sublime. Heb. xi. S. Mark xiL 20. 1 Tim, 
ii. 5. Matt. v. 48. i. 29, 3<j^^hilip. ir. -8. 
Rom. ii. 6, 40. 

Secondly*- It i»,in fact, certain, that Chris¬ 
tianity is, indeed, a divine revelation; for, I. The 
books qf the New Testament , now in our f^nndt, 
were written by the first preachers and publish¬ 
ers of Christianity. , In .proof of this, obsdfVt', 
1. That it is certaui that Christianity ia not a 
nfw religion, but that it was maintained by great 
multitudes quickly after tlie time in which Jesua 
is said to have appeared.—2. TimT there was 
certainly such a person a* Jesus of Nazareth, 
who wpaJtrucified at Jerusalem, when Pontius 
Pilate wfts governor there.—3. The first publish- • 
era of this religion wrote books which contained 
an account of the life and doctrine of Jcshs their 
master,- and which went by the naom of those 
that now make up pur Now *Testfi ment.—4. 
That the book! of the New Testament hari^teen 
preserved, in the main, unoorrupted to the present 
time, in th« original 'linguage in which they 
were written. -6. That the translation of them 
' now in our riqnd a may be depended upon as in 
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allowing the New Testament ties pretend to have wrought miraclesih thevSry 
r.cording to the /above proof, it presence of those to whom their writings were 
owthat Christianity p a d/lvine addressedj^nay,. more, they professJSf^wise to 

iiousv^taa i 


all things most material, agreeable to the original. 
Now, IT. From allowing the New Testament 
to btt genuine , according to the /above proof it 
Pill certainly follow that Christianity p a divine 
revelt&ion; for, enflho first place, it ys exceedingly 
evident that the writers of th&New Testament 
certainly knew whether the facts were true or 
false. John i. 3. xix. 27, 35. Acts xxvii. 7, 9.— 
2. That, the character of these writers.so far as 
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I ment he genuine, then it is certain that the opos> 


have coni 


.those miracu 


m some 


2. That, the character of these writers so far as] there pofaiWy be»'?S2Hfor delusion hens ?—5. It 
•ve can judge by their works, seems totaender I is likewise certain that the ajxwrtles did gain early 

hi a _P _ .1 .1 1___ ‘I .T.i .1 J 3 111 tnan. 


therfi worthy of regard, and leaves no room to 


credit, and succeeded in a most wonderful man¬ 
ner. This is abundantly proved by the vast num¬ 
ber of churches established in early ageB at Rome,* 
Corinth, Ephesus, Colosse, &c. &c, &c.—6. That, 


declamation and harangue?; nothing that teok£ a^pifting the foots which they testified, concenf- 
jike artifice and d^ign; no apologies, no encomi- ing Christ to be true, then it was reasonable foi 
urns, no characters, no reflections, no digressions; thor contemporaries, and is reasonable for ns, to 


fc[Ut the facts are recounted with great simplicity, receive the Gospel which they have transmitted 
just as they seem to hav$ hu[g(encd; and thosw to us as a divine revelation. The great thing 
acts are left to speak for themselves. Their in- they asserted was, that Jesus was the Christ, and 

l_ la... lil_! . _ ■ I_it _ ___ * ii . r _1_ A i 1. _ _J a._ l _ 1 ___ 


legrity likewise evidently appears in the freedom 
with which they mention those circumstances 


that he was proved to-be so by prophecies accom¬ 
plished in him, and by miraefes. wrought by Aim, 


iruu wiuc.n iney mention mosc circumstances pnsneu in imn, anu uy uy.^uiu, 

which might have exposed their Master and and by others in his name. If we attend to these, 
hemselves to the greatest contempt amongst pre- we shall find them to be no contemptible argu- 
judiced and inconsiderate men, nsuch as they ments; but must Be forced to acknowledge that, 


judieed and inconsiderate men, much as they ments; but must Be forced to acknowledge that, 
chew they must generally expect to meet with, the preir.w's'being established, the conclusion 
Tohn i. 45, 46. vil? 52. Luke ii. 4, 7. Mark most easily and necessarily follows; and tliis con- 

L 3. Matt. viii. 20. John vii. 48. It is certain elusion, that Jesus is the Christ^ taken in all its 
t therefore in their writings the most genuine extent, is ah abstract of the Gospel revelation, 
races not only of a plain ana honest, but a most and therefore is sometimes put for the whole of it, 
fious atid devout, a most benevolent and generous Acts viii. 37. xvii. 18. See articles Miracle and 
lisjmsition, as every one must acknowledge who Prophecy.— 7. The truth of the Gospel lias also 
eads their writings.—3. The apostles were un- received further and very considerable confirms- 
Imap temptation to forge a story of this kind, tion from what has happened in the world since 
MB publish it to the world'knowing it (p be it was first published. And here we must desire 
affia—4. Had they done''so, humanly speaking, evefy one to consider what God has been doing 
hey must quickly nave perished in it, and their to confirm the Gospel since its first publication, 


boluh cause must have died with them, without 
ver gaining any credit in the world. Reflect 


and he will find it a further evidence of its Di¬ 
vine original. We might argue at large from its 


yhristion scheme, as first exhibited to the apos- 
les. The resurrection of a dead man, and his 
iscension into an abode in the upper world, were 
\jch strange things, that a thousand objections 
vould immediately have been raised against them; { 


other converts, were endowed; from the accom ■ 
plishment of prophecies recorded* in the New 
Testament; and from the preservation of the 
Jews ns a distinct people, notwithstanding the 
various difficulties and persecutions through 


«d Borne extraordinary proof would have been which they have passed. - We mus| not, how- 
ustly required as a balance to them. Consklsr ever, forget to mention the confirmation it re- 
h» manner lnSnhich the apostiffi undertook to ceives from the methods which its enemies have 
rave the truth of their testimony to these facts; taken to destroy it; and these have generally been 
nd it will evidently appear, that, instead of con- either persecution or falsehood, or cavilling at 
raving their scheme, it musUlvave been sufficient ijome particulars in revelation, without entering 
itteriy to have overthrown it, had it been itself into the grand, argument on which it is built, and 
(Mujost probable ipaposture tliat the wit of man fairly debating wnat is offered in its’fiefence. The 


muaeverTbave contrived. See Acts iii. ix. xiv. cause has gamed consideraWy by ths .opposition 
*. Ac. They did not merely assert that they ntado to it: the more it hasoeen tried, the more 
ad seen miracles wrought by Jesus, but that it has.been approved; and we are bold to say no # 
ad endowed them with a variety of miraculous honest man, unfettered by prejudice, can examine* 
oWers; and these they undertook to display, not tliis system in all its parts, without being con- 
l such idle and-useless tricks as sleight of hand vinceu that its origin is divine, 
light perform, but in such solid anu|inportant III. Christianity, general doctrines of. "It 

must be obvious,” says an ingenious author, “to 
every reflecting mind, that, whether we attempt to 
form the idea of %ny religion d priori, or contem 
plats those which h#ve already been exhibited, 


See Acts iii. ix. xiv. 


jy ths.( 
n tried, 


pposition 
the more 


light perform, but in such solid and Important 

urks as appeared worthy of divine interposition, must be obvious,” says an ingenious d 
ad entirely superior to human power.' Nor every reflecting mind, that, whether wi 
'ere these things undertaken in a comer, in a form the idea of %ny religion d priori, 
rcle jgf (ijends or dependants; nor were they plats those which h#ve already been 
lidMhe wrougflt, as might be suspected, by any certain facts, principles, or data, must 
HJMKtos in the fraud; but they were -done tahlisheiU from whence will result t 


ddMhe wrougflt, as might be suspected, by any certain facts, principles, or data, must he 
3W||ptos in thru fraud; but they were -done tahlisheiL; from whence will result a pai 
reniur the most public manner. Would im- frame of mind and course of action suitabli 
p« 0 *s have made such pretensions as these ? or, character and dignity of that Being by wh 
they had, must they not immediately have beep ‘ ‘ ’ p ' ' ’ ■ * " 

tposed and ruined f Now. if the New Testa- 

& . * . ■ r. ~ 


it be pre-e»- 

a (articular 


character and dignity of that Being by whom-tfe 
religion is enjoined, and adapted to the future 
ana situation of those agents who are cohilnand- 
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*d to obsejrveit. Hence Christianity may be di¬ 
vided Into eredenda or doctrines, and agenda or 
precedlm^As the great foundation of his religion, 
therefoi^o^' ttastian believes the existence and 
government akone eternal and^nfinitc Essence, 
which for ever rates in itselr the cause-of its 
own. exLsten.ce, and uWNently possesses all those 
perfections which are Wt^i its nature; 

such’ ire its almighty power, omniscient wisdom, 
infinite justidb, bounulew&goodncss, and universal 

- presence.- In this indivisible essence the Chris¬ 
tian recognises three distinct subsistences, yet 
distinguished in such a manner as not .to be In¬ 
compatible either with essential unity, or°smi- 
plicity oi* being, or with their personal distinction; 
each of them possesses the same nature uid 
properties to the same extent. This infinite Be-] 
ing was graciously pleased to create an universe 
replete with intelligences, who might enjoy his 
gftry, participate his happiness, and imitate hie 

■ pfertections. But as these beings were, not immu¬ 
table, but left to the freedom of their own will, 
degeneracy took place, and that In a rank of in¬ 
telligence superior to man. But guilt is never sta¬ 
tionary. Impatient of itself, ana cursed with its 
own feelings, it proceeds from bad to worse, 
whilst the poignancy of its torments increases 
with the number of its perpetrations. Such was 
the situation of Satan and his apostate angels. 
They attempted to transfer their turpitude and 
misery to man, and were, alas, but too success¬ 
ful 1 Hence the heterogeneous and irreconcilable 
principles which operate in his nature ; hence 
that inexplicable medley of wisdom and folly, of 
reetitude and error, of benevolence and malignity, 
of sincerity and fraud, exhibited through ms 
whole conduct; hence the darkness of his under¬ 
standing, the depravity of his will, the pollution 
of his heart, the irregularity of his Affections, and 
the absolute subversion of his whole internal 
eoonpmy. The seeds of perdition soon ripened 
into overt acts of guilt and horror. All the hos¬ 
tilities of nature were confronted, and the whole 
sublunary creation became a theatre of disorder 
and mischief Here the Christian once more ap¬ 
peals to fact and experience. If these things ere 
so; if man be the vessel of guilt, aud the victim 
of misery, lie demands how this constitution of 
things can be accounted for? how can it be sup¬ 
posed that a bring so wicked and unhappy should 
oe the production of an infinitely good and,infi¬ 
nitely perfect Creator 1 He therefore insists that 
human nature must have been disarranged and 
contaminated by some violent shock; and that, of 
eonsequencp, without the light diffused over the 
lace of thihgs by Christianity, all nature must re¬ 
main in inscrutable and inexplicable mystery. 
’* *To redress these evils, to re-establish the empire 
of rectitude and happiness, to restore the nature 
of man to its primitive dignity, to satisfy the re¬ 
monstrances of infinite justice, to purify every 

- original. or contracted stain, to expiate the guilt 
* and destroy the jjpwer pf vice, the eternal Bon 

of God, from whom Christianity takes its name, 
and to whom ft owes its origin descended from 
‘ th^ bosom ofjus Father, assumed the human na¬ 
ture, became the representative o 4 man; endured 
a aei^ twiawiion fa that character: exhibited a 
ogf***9*r perfect righteousness, and at lastnti- 
' un doctrine, mm frilly accomplished all the 

'• ends of hi* mission, by a cruel, unmerited, and i§- 
0 a ri ft Ma us dearie Bet bad he left the world, fie 
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delivered the doctrines of saIvation,<Bld the rules 
of human conduct, to bis apostle* whomhgera- 
powered to instruct the worn b«l that co ne #!* - 
ed tiicjr Aernal felicity, aufogtiten ISb f — 
with miraculbus gifts, to 4kkwmm ih£ i 
what they taught. To them he ft 
another comforter, even the Div 
'should remove the darknesa,consolt tfr 
and ptuify the stains of human nature,*' 
remaned for a part three days under the ] 

f of death, he rose again from toe grave; ap{ 
togs disciples, ana many others; conversea wh , 
jffem for some time, then re-ascended to hegvqrij 
Ibonj whence the Christian expects him, acebrd- 
ing.to his promise, to appear as Jthe Boverrigi 
Judge of the living and thfe dead, from whose 
awards there is no appeal, and by Whose sentence 
the destiny of the righteous, and the wicked shall 
be eternally fixctl. Boon after his departure to 
the right hand of his Father (where in his Hump] 
nature he sits supreme of all created beings, and 
invested with‘the absolute administration of hea* 
ven and earth,) the Spirit of grace and cansoUt 
tion descended on his apostles with visible sigpU) 
tures of divine power and presence. Nor Wen 
his salutary operations conoged to thetm but ex¬ 
tended to all who did not by obstinate guik reps] 
his influences. These, indeed, were less con¬ 
spicuous than at the glorious sera when they wen 
visibly .exhibited in the persons of the apostle^ 
Bat, though his energy be less observable, it is by 
no means less effectual to all the purposes of grace 
and mercy. The Christian is convinced that 
there is and shalLcontirtue to be a societyJfl| 
eartfl', who worship God as revealed in MM 
Christ, who believe his doctrines, who observe hi| 
precepts, and shall be saved by the merits Of hh 
death, in the use of those external means of salva. 
tion which he&ath appointed. He also' believei 
that the sacraments of baptism and the Lord'f 
Supper, jtito interpretation and application ol 
Scripture; the habitual exercise of public anc 
private devotion, ate obviously calculated to'dif 
fuse and promote the interests of truth and re 
ligion, by superinducing the salutary habits ol 
faith, love, and repentance. He is firmly p& 
sUaded, that at the consummation of all things 
when the purposes of Providence in the varioui 
reVolhtions of progressive natura^fe accomplish 
ed, the whole human xpcc sliallonce more HSUS 
from their graves; some to immortal felicity in tin 
actual perception and enjoyment of their Caen 
tor's presence, and others to everlasting shame 
and misery.” * 

IY. Christianity, morality and superiority 
qf . It has been well observed, “ that the twe 

K id principles of action, according tp the Chris- 
, are the love of God, which is the sovereign 
passion in every gracious mind; and the love of 
man, which regulates our actions according to thi 
various relations in which we stand, whether tc 
communities or individuals. This sacred cOR< 
nexion ought never to be totally extinguisbed'^y 
any temporary injury. It ought to subsi^iu 
some degree even amongst enemies. It regunfet 
that we should pardon the oftenpes oPPtbervju 
we expect pcrdrai for our own; and 
should no farther re^iaf pvilthan is twee 
the preservation of pereonal righto; find 
happiness. It dictates every relative *ii reckmo 
leal duty between parents, and children, masten 
and servants, govCTpore and subjttte, friend* and 
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friends, men and men: nor docs it merely enjoin 
the ^observation of equity, but like .vise inspires 
the most sublime end extensive charity; a bound¬ 
less ^rtd disinterred effusion of tenderness for 
, the whole spslJPwhich feels r thek distress, and 
, operates forjtiuir relief and improvement.” 

“ ChristiaiMy,” it has also been observed (and 
■With the greatest propriety,) “is superior to all. 
other religions. The disciple of Jestfe not only 
Contends that no system ot religion has ©ter yet 
been exhibited so consistent with .itself, so Con¬ 
gruous to philosophy and the cotnmofi'senslr of 
mankind, as Christianity; ho likewise avers thi;* 
it is infinitely more productive of rcai consolatioj^T 
than all other religious dr philosophical tenets 
Which have over entered into the soul, or lie*:n 
applied to the heart of man. For what is death 
to that mind which considers eternity as the sartor 
of its existence 1 What are therfrowns of men to 
.him who claims an eternal world as his inherit¬ 
ance 7 What is the loss of friends to that heart 
whigh feds, with more than natural conviction, 
that it shall quickly rejoin them in a more tender, 
intimate, anti permanent intercourse, than any of 
Hvhich the present life is susceptible ? What are 
the vicissitudes of external things to a mind 
which Wrongly amf uniformly anticipates a statj 
,of endless and immutable felicity? What are 
•mortifications, disaffpointmcnU, and inoults, to a 
spirit which is conscious of being the original 
offspring and adopted child of God; which 
knows that its omnipotent Fattier will in proper 
time effectually assert the dignity and privileges 
rffis nature?* In a word, as this earth is but a 
'■Up in the.creation, as time if not an instatt in 
proportion to eternity, such are the hopes and 
prospects Of tlie Christian in comparison of every 
sublunary misfortune or difficulty. It is there¬ 
fore, in his judgment, the eternal wonder of an¬ 
gels, and indelible opprobrium of man, that a re¬ 
ligion so worthy of God, so suitable to the frame 
and'circumstances of our nature, so cdHonant to 
all the dictates of reason, so friendly to the dig? 
nity arid improvement of intelligent beings, so 
pregnant with genuine comfort and delight, 
should be rejected and despised by any of the 
human race.” 

V. CliftrsTUViTy, propagation-and success 
of. DespiseChristianity has been by many, 
yet it has had ah> extensive progress through the 
world, and-still continues’to be professed by great 
numbeiu of mankind ; though it is to be lamented 
taariy are unacquainted with its genuine in¬ 
fluence. It was early and rapidly propagated 
through the whole. Roman empire, which/then 
wnrauied almost the whole known world; and 
herein we cannot but admire both the wisdom 
eng the power bf God. “ Destitute of alThurn^ 
advantages,” nays a good writer; " protected m 
no authority, assisted'by no art; not recommend¬ 
ed bythff reputation of its author, not enforced by 
eloquence in iis advocates, the word qf fi tod grew 
mightily^ and prevailed. Twelve men, poor, 
aiues*, apd illiterate, wo behold triumphing Over 
‘ib fiercest and most determined, oppotn&m; ever 
thfiHtrihtmx of the magistrate, and the subtleties 
piuTosoplftr,; over the prejudices of the 
and .the bigotry of the Jew; They esta- 
a raligioik. wnidi 'held forth high /and 
. * mysteries, such as the pride of man 
Wwd Induce him to suspect, because hecould 
fiatjper&c^ comprehend them; which preached 
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doctrines pore and spiritual,.such os corrupt na¬ 
ture was prone to oppose, because h shrunk from 
the severity of their discipline; which retired its 
followers te renounce almost ewv pi men they , 
had embraced *6 sacred, and ejjp'yintercst they 
had pursued a* Important^ %.'uch even exposed 
them to every specieso^'Dingcr and infamy; trt 
persecution unmeyjt;Cand uqpitied ; to the gloom 
of a prisoif,’andTOtbe pangs of death, Hojtoleua 
as this prosjwct might appear to tire view of short¬ 
sighted mm, the Gosjiel yet emerged from the 
obscurity in which it was likely to lie oyrrsvhclm- 
od by tbp complicated distresses of its friends, and 
the wnrelenting cruelty of its foes. It succeeded 
infa peculiar degree, arid in.a pcrulin^ manner: it 
derived that success from truth, and obtained it 
ui^ler circumstances where falsehood must lmve 
been detected and crushed.” • 

"Although,” says tins elegant Portens, “Chris, 
tinnity has not always been so well understood, 
or sohojiestly jijaetL-ed, as it ought to have been, 
although its spirit has been often mistaken,^md 
its precepts misapplied, yet, under all these dis¬ 
advantages, it lias-j fp-.i dually produced a visible 
change . those ponds which most materially 
concern pence and quiet of the world. Its 
beneficent spirit has spread itself through all tho 
different relations and modifications ot life, and 
communicated its kindly influence to almost 
every public and private concern of mankind. 

It has insensibly worked itself into the inmost 
frame and constitution of civil states. It has 
given is tinge to the complexion of their govern¬ 
ments, to the temper arid administration of their 
laws. It has restrained the spirit of the prince 
and the madness of the people. It has softened 
the rigour of despotism, aim tamed the insolence 
of conquest. It has in some degree taken away 
the edge sword, and thrown even over the 
horrors of war a Veil of mercy. It has descended 
into families, has diminished the pressure’of pri¬ 
vate ty runny; improved every domestic endear¬ 
ment ; given tenderness to the jiarent, humanity 
to the master, respect to superiors, to inferiors 
ease; so that mankind are, upon the whole,even 
in a temporal view, under infinite obligations to 
the mild and pacific temper of the Gospel, and 
have reaped from it more. Substantial werldly bene¬ 
fits than from any other institution upon earth. 
As one proof of this (among many others,) con¬ 
sider only the. shocking carnage made in the 
human species by the exposure .of infants, the 
gladiatorial shows, which sometimes cost Europe 
twenty or thirty thousand lives in a month; and 
the exceedingly cruel usage of slaves, allowed and 
practised by the ancient pagans. These were not 
the accidental and tenqioruty excesses of a sud¬ 
den fury, but were legal, and established, and « 
constant methods of murdering and tormenting, 
mankind. Had Christianity done nothing more 
than brought into disuse (as it confessedly has 
done) tlie two former of these’ human custoips, 
entirely, and the latter to a very great degree, it 
had justly merited the title of tile benevolent reli¬ 
gion: but thisislfor from being nil. Throughout, 
the more enlightened parts id' Christendom, them - 
prevails a gentleness of manners widely different 
from the ferocity qf the most civilized notion* of 
antjqqjty; and that.liberality with which Wte« . 
species af distress h relieved, is a vntue peciffk^y 
to the ChristttnwueJ' . ' , ■- . # - 

But we may ask, furrier, what sueceaa tea U 
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had da the mind of man, as it respects 
nal welfare 1 ? ■ How. many thousands have felt its 
power, anQteioi.'-ecI in its benign influence, and 
under its du^tas been conjoined to .devote 
themselves toth^toryand praisefffGod? Bur¬ 
dened with guilt, mSphjge of finding relief from 
human resources, the naKB*hnslhere found peace 
unspeakable, in beholding wM^gtcriffce 'which 
alone could atone for transgression. Here the 
hard and impenitent heart has been softened, the 
impetuous passions restrained, the ferocious tem¬ 
per subdued, powerful prejudices conquered, igno¬ 
rance dispelled, and the obstacles to real happiness 
rerhoved. .Hwe the Christian, looking roUndent 
the glories ana blandishments of this world, haw 
been enabled, with a noble contempt, to despire 
all Here death itself, the {ring of tenors, has 
lust its sting; and the soul, with a holy magna 
nimity, has borne up in theagonics of a dying tour, 
andjuvoetl v sung itself away to everlasting bliss. 

1 In aspect to its future spread, we have reason 
to believe that all nations shall feel-its happy 
effects! The prophecies arc pregnant with mat¬ 
ter as to this belief It seems tffltt not only a na¬ 
tion or a country, but the whole habitable globe, 
shall become the kingdom of our Lord and of 
his Christ; and who is there that has ever known 
the excellency of this system; who is there that 
lias ever experienced its happy efficacy; who is 
there that has ever been convinced of* its divine 
origin, its delightful nature, and peaceful tendency, 

, but what must join the benevolent and royal poet 
in saying, “ Let the whole earth be filled with its 
glory, afajen, and amen.'” 

See article CnnisriANiTVin Enc. BriL; Pa - 
jcy’s Evidences of Christianity; Lardher’s and 
Macknighl's Credibility of the Gospel History ; 
Lard Hailes on the Influence of Gibbon's five 
Causes; Fawcett's Evidences of Christianity; 
Doddridge's ditto; FeU's and Hunter's Lec¬ 
tures on ditto; Beattie's Evidences if the Chris¬ 
tian Religion; Soame Jenyns's Evidences of 
ditto; White's Sermon's; Bp. porteus's Ser¬ 
mons, voL i. ser. 12, 13; and his Essay on the 
Beneficial EJfecty of Christianity on the Tem¬ 
poral Concerns of Mankind} Alexander's Evi¬ 
dences. 

CHRISTMAS, the day on which the nati¬ 
vity of our blessed Saviour is celebrated. 

The first footsteps we find of the observation 
of this day are in the second century, about tfie 
time of the emperor Cominodus. The decretal 
« epistle), indeed, carry it up a little higher, and 
say that Telespborus, who lived in the reign of 
Antoninuq .Pius, ordered divine service to be 
celebrated, and an angelic hymn to be sung the 
> jught before the nativity of our Saviour. That 
It was kept before the time of Constantine we 
have a nwlanctolynroof; for whilst the persecu¬ 
tion raged under Dioclcaian, who then kept his 
court at Nicowedia, that tyrant, among other acts 
of Cruelty, finding 1 multitudes of Christians as¬ 
sembled together 4a celebrate Christ's nativity, 
commanded the church doors where they were 
met to he -shut, and fire to be nut to it, which 
- soon reduced them and theehurah to ashes. 
Holtdiy; 

-CHRONOLOGY, theVeiejiee of computing 
smu adjusting the periods of tune, referring each 
, drept jplfoe png»?' ysss We have not roam here 
to prqeeftt the reade? with asystem of chronology; 
hfttehoaMjmtodesiroQsofatadyu^thwarfepp^ 
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he may consult the systems Sf Cfetbtoy j&jjtoH- * 
»im, usher, Simeon, Betlfbrd, Marskmim, B im br \ 
Ploufdir, nnd Dr. Bates. v! j^ 1 ' 

CHURCH. The English word eftufe*, Jk*. 
the Scotch kirk,fl a opposed derived Jftsii 

the Greek ««•» *-><»«««, the Lard?eA*Mtf&& t , k J . 
usually employed in our version dMbe. Setrn* , 
tiers as a translation of iumoi, on assembqf. } 
The ofiguu# term, derived from <>, eut sf, arri^-' 
ul/, denoted any kind of convocatfen oc 
of men called out from among’ other- * 
this general sense it is applied in the - 
not only to a lawful court if judioa- 
tugs, ^cts- xix. 39, but also to a disorderlomulti- 1 
tude brought together 8y Demetrius, v. 32, and '« 
making an uproar in the theatre. But its pea- 
dominant imjiort, as # used by the sacred writers, 
is to dmots a religious society or congregation^ 
and in this sense itf leading applications are the 
two following. It stands 

1. For the whole collective body of the saints ‘ 
or peculiar people of God, redeemed out of every • 
nation, kindred, and tongue, and usually denonu-. <; 
nated the Church Cathoi.ic or Universal. 

2. For a parfisular society of Christians pro¬ 
fessedly devoted to God according to the rules of 
the Gospel, believing in Chris* a» their Saviour, 
subjecting themselves to him as their spiritual 
Lord and Ruler, voluntarily freeing together to 
partake of the privileges, discharge the duties, and 
support the means of Christian faith, fellowship, 
worship, and discipline, and usually meeting to¬ 
gether m one place for public religious exercises. 
Such a society may he called a particular visiUw 
GoejfR church, of which there is frequent xtmr 
tion in the New Testament 

Another sense of the word occurs in popular 
use, and among ecclesiastical writers, viz. that of 
a particular denomination of Christians, chstin- 
^guiahed by peculiar doctrines, ceremonies, modes 
of govermqent, ike.: as the Romish church, the 
( ; reck church, the Episcopal church, the Presby¬ 
terian church. It is strenuously contended, how* 
ev£r, by many, that there is n<J foundation in the 
Scriptures for this latter application^of the tern, 
inasmuch as the thing to wliich it u applied ie 


not recognized as having an existence. “ Pro¬ 
perly there are," says Carophell, “in the New 
Testufnent but two original Mncgsref the word 
iXKknirtm which can be called different, though xe- 
lated. One is, when it denotes a number of peo¬ 
ple actually assembled, of accustomed to assdtnhle 
together, and is then properly rendered by the 
English terms, congregation. Convention, assem¬ 
bly, and even sometimes, crowd, as in^Aots jgx. 
82, 40. ' The other sense is to denote a society 
united together by some commofi tie, though not 
oftvened, perhaps not con venablc, in one place.' 
And in this acceptation, as well asin the former, 
it sometimes occurs in classical writers, as rigni- 
fying a stjfe, or commonwealth, and nelrly cor¬ 
responding to, the Latin tivitas. When the 
word is limited or appropriated, as it generally:ia 
in the New Testament, by its regimen, Os church, 
tf God— if the Lord— if Christ, or by the mMpfa 
of tibh places it is ghmyatobe exj»lBi»eri*» wfehg 
other of the tore senses fallowing, coerr“~ 
to the two general senses above ifieat 
denotes editor a ripglc coRgregatiau of *" 
in correspondence to the first, or the t 
tion co m m u n ity, in correspondence to f 



second. 
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congregation and the whole o amunity of Cbm- apoetiesand prophets, being united by a spiritual 
tionaj not one instance can be brought of the ap> bond^to Christ the common Hoad, to mat the 
plfcatiOn of. the word in sacred writ. We speak supposition of a visible head, withjpann aH the 
now indeed (and this has been tbs manner fcr'jmeinberslue to faold communioi^CTepugnaat to 


ageS.) of the HiOican church, *the church of 
England, ti^hurch of Scotland, as of societies 
independenHmd compete in themselves. Such 
" phnieology was never edited in the days of the 
Apoetira. Thcy did not say, the ch&eh of Aria, 
the church of Macedonia,' or the church Afllchaia, 
but the churches, of God in Aria, the chunkes in 
Macedonia, the churches in Achaia. Theltujal 
number is invariably used when more congrlRa¬ 
tions than one are spoken of. unless the f ubwet 
'be of the whole commonVealth of Christ.. Nor- 
. u tbia tho manner of the penmen of sacred writ 
only. It is the constant usqge of the term in the 
Writings of ecclesiastic authors for the two first' 
centimes. The only insfance'lo the contrary that 
I remember to have observed is in the epistles of 
Ignatius, on which I have already remarked. It 
adds considerable strength to out argument that 
t this is exactly conformable to the usage in regard 
to this term which had always obtained among 
the Jews. The whole nation of commonwealth 
of Israel, was oltc^j denominated 9r«4T» ’if tK xXgriii 
MepmtK, lire whole congregation of Isr ael. This 
is the targe or comprehensive use of the word, as 
’ Observed above. In regard to the more confined 
application, the Bame term, »**m< r<», was also em¬ 
ployed to denote a number of -people, either 
actually assembled, or wont to assemble in the 
same place. Thus all belonging to the same 

» |agogue were called indifferently, or 

mymyi, as these words, in the Jewish use,*were 
nearly synonymous. But never did they call die 
people belonging to several neighbouring syna¬ 
gogues, luinnii, or trvy»ywy)f } in the singular 
number, but «xxM<r>i<, and in the plu¬ 

ral. Any other use, therefore, in the Apostles,, 
must Jn^e been as unprecedented and»ur)natural 
os it would have been- improper, and what could 
not tail to lead their hearers or readers into mis¬ 
takes.’* ' 

Certain other distinctions in respect to the term 
dhurch, may here be noted as having from dif¬ 
ferent causes become current, though'not ex¬ 
pressly recognized in the Scripture. These are 
Che church tfhignphant, including that portion of 
the redeemed, who have accomplished , their suf¬ 
ferings and services on earth, and are . now enter¬ 
ed imo their rest; and the church militant, con¬ 
sisting of those who are yet in a state of warfare, 
in the fleBh, patiently awaiting tile time of their 
disahaige. We meet also with the distinction of 
the church into visible and invisible; the former^ 
implying the aggregate of ah particular visible 
Cfeupehefli and the tatter all the true and real pdb- 
ple of God ak distinguished from those who are 
such merely in outward appearance. 

■ A particular visible church of Chru%therefore, 
id a body distinguished from the civil societies of 
thC worfi^ fay the spiritual nature and design of 
its gorenuiienti for though Christ, woukihave 
aider kept far his church, yet Without any coer¬ 
cive force* a thing inconsistent with the way 
nature <oC eoCn aavety, whose end is instruction 
ariSTapr&ctiCe suitable to it, winch can neverin 
the nature of things lie accomplished by penal 
“ or external coercion. Such societies < ne- 
sustain a sisterly relation toeachother, 
upon the same.foundation of the. 


thejtrue idea Af that unity 
the church of Christ 
Christians arc i 


lible word, of 1 
same end in va 



is essential to 
>’ several societies of 
*the same'rule; the infal- 
iey will of courae^faove the 
w, ana will be virtually united) 
and prepared to co-operate in promoting the great 
ends of their institution. Love alone can pro¬ 
duce useful cooperation in the kingdom of Christ 
and considering the relation in which they stand 
to each other ft is highly important that by nfu- 
raal good offices, they should cultivate this senti¬ 
ent, This may be done by their giving and 
bed vine advice; by their praying for each other, 
especially when any thing difficult or important 
occurs; by their joining to promote thespreudofthe 
Gospel; by their sending messengers to each etijer, 
as we find the apostolic churches did; bg their * 
communicating to each other’s necessities, and 
by many things similar. Such correspondence is 
calculated to haffe the happiest effects, while it 
allows the most perfect Christian liberty to each 
church. The other essential characters, and ob¬ 
jects pert.iiniiig to such an institution are, 

1. Church members, at those of whom the 
churches of Christ are composed; persons who in 
tho judgment of charity, have been bom of the 
spirit, ny the incorruptible seed of the word, 
called with a holy calling, and renouncing the 
sinful practices and maxims of the world, have 
professedly devoted themselves to God through 
Christ, to walk before him in the observance of 
all his instituted ordinances. As to the visible 
church, it may be .observed, that real saintship is 
not the, distinguishing criterion of the members of 
it. None', indeed, can without it honestly offei 
themselves to church fellowship; but they cannot 
be refused admission for the mero want of it; for, 

1. God atone can judge the heart. Deceivers can 
counterfeit saintship, 1 Sam. xvi. 1. 7.—2. God 
hfanself admitted many members of the Jewish 
church' whose hearts were unsanctified, Deut. 
xxix. 3,4,13. John vi.70.—3. John the Baptist 
and the apostles required no more tiyin outward 
appearances of faith and repentance in order to 
baptism, Matt. iii. 5, 7. Acts ii. 28. vtii, 13,23.— 

4. Many that were admitted members in the 
churches of Judea, Corinth, Philippi, LaodiCea, 
Sardis, &c., were unregenerated, Acts v. 1,10. 
viii. 13, 23. 1 Cor. i. ll! v. II. Phil. in. 18, 10. , 
Rev. iii. 5,15,17.—5. Christ compares tho Gospel 
church to a floor on which com and chaff are' 
mingled together; to a net in which good rod 
bad are gathered, Ac. See’ Matt xrii. # « 

As to the real church, 1. The true members of 
it are such as are bom again.—2. They come out 
from the work), M Cor. vi. 17.*—3. They openly 
profess love toCfarwt, Junes ii. 14* 96* Mart vis. 
34, &c.— 4. They walk- in alTtne etfUnanepf at 
the Lord blameless. None, but such are proper 
members at theriruechurch; nor should any he 
admitted to any particular church without some 
appearance of toast. 

2. ’Chwrch fellowship fa the comminSoit that 

the members enjoy one with another. ’ ** 

The end. of church Mlmoship t», 1. 
maintenance and exhibition of.a system ot 
ffTfan. L'13. f’Pfan.ri.%4' 
viiL S 6. Heb. il l. Eph.iv.2L~& The sap- 
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. xv. 8.—=3. Th e hflbarljial exarciseef church- go* 
▼eminent anrajar::;line, Hob. xii 15. Gal. vi. 

1, 8 Tim. iL 2JJIB6. Tit, iiL 10.« 1 Cor. v. 

Jamesiii. 17.—4. TTO^ggpotitm of holiness in all 
manner of conversation^?!#!. L 87. ii. 15,16. 8 
Pet in. 11. Phil. iv. 8. " 

The more particular duties 35^* 1. Earnest 
' study to keeppfeace and unity, Gph.iv. 3. PhiL 
ii. 2,3. iiL 15, 16.—2. Bearing of one another’s 
burthens, Gal. vL 1, 2.—3. Earnest endea¬ 
vours top-event each other’s stumbling, 1 Cor.x. 

2, 3.. Heb. x. 21, 27. Rom. xiv. 13.—4. Sted, 
fast coutinuahce*in the faith and worship of the 
Gospel, Acts ii. 42.—5. Praying - for and sympa¬ 
thizing with each other, 1 Sam. xu. 23. Eph. vi. 18. 

The advantages are, 1. Peculiar-incitements 
to holiness, Ecd. iv. 11-.—2. There are some 
promises applicable to none but tltose who attend 
the OTdiRances of God, and hold Communion with 
the sainffi, Pa. xcu. 13. la xxv. 6. cxxxu. I 
13, 16." xxxvi. 8. Jer. xxxi. 12.—3. Such 
are under the watchful eye an&care of their 
pastor, Heb. xiii. 7-—4. Subject to the friendly 
reproof or kind advice of the stunts, 1 Cor. xii. 
2o.—5. Their zeal and love are animated by re¬ 
ciprocal conversation, Mai. iii. 16. Prov. xxvii. 
17.—6. They may restore each other if they fall, 
EajJ.iv.70. Gal. vi. 1.—7. More easily promote 
the cause, and spread the Gospel elsewhere. 

3. Church ordinances are, 1. Reading of the 
Scriptures^ Neh. ix. 3. Acts xvii. 11. Neh. viii. 

3, 4. Luke iv. 16.—2. Preaching and expound¬ 
ing, 1 Tim. iii. 2. 2 Tim. ii. 24. Eph. iv. 8. 
Rom. x. 15. Heb. v. 4.—3. Hearing, la. Iv. 1. 
James i, 21. 1 Pet. ii. 2. 1 Tim. iv. 13.—4. Pray¬ 
er, Ps. v. 1, 2. xcv. 6. exxi. 1. xxviii. 2. Acts 
xii. 12.i. 14.—5. Singing of psalms, Ps. xkii. 1 to 
6. Col. iii- 16. 1 Cor. xiv. 15. Eph. v. 19.— 

6. Thanksgiving,"Ps. 1 14. c. James v. 13.— 

7. The Lord’s Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c. Acta, 

xx. 7. , 

Baptism is not properly a church ordinance, 
since it ought to be administered before a person be 
admitted into church fellowship. See Baptism. 

4. Church officers are those appointed by 
Christ for prrtcning the word, and the-euperin- 
tendence of church affairs: such are bishops and 
deacons, to which some add, elders. See those 
articles.—See Campbell 1 s Lectures on Heel. His¬ 
tory ; Essays on the Church, in the Christian 
Magazine, vol. i; Turner's Compendium, of 
Social Religion; Qlas's Works, vol. i. j Wattes 
Rationed rvujpdalion of a Christian Churcht 
Goodwin'8 Works, vol. iv^j Fawcett's Constitu¬ 
tion and Order of xt Gospel Church. 

•* CHURCH OF ENGLAND, is the church 
established by Jaw in this kingdom. 

When and by whom Christianity was first in¬ 
troduced into Britain cannot perhaps be exactly 
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remained in subjection to the pope^untfl the time 
of Bennr VIII. .Homy, indeed, in oify 
and during the former part of ha reign, w** * / 
bigoted papasv be burnt the famous Tyntisl 
(who made one qf- the first and botdnmsmefti. 
of the New Testameift); and wrote inAefenco of, V 
the seven sacraments against Luthrwpv- which 
the mope gav* him the title of " The Defender of 
the Faith.” Jhut, falling out with tire pope-gbout „ 
his marriaatj be took the government of ecoleojne* 
tical affom into his own hand and, having re-‘ 
fonnedpnany abuses, intituled himself supreme . 
header tlie church. See Rkformati6n. 

Xpe doctrines of the church of Eng l an d, 
gwhicn dte contained In ahe thirty-nine articles, 
arc certainly Cafvinistioa'L though this has been 

a.I_:_i 1_-_J-____ _*11^ 1 


Church of England# proved not to be Calvir 
nistic.” 'These articles were founded, for tlw 
most part, upon a body of articles compiled and, 
published in the reign of Edward VI. • They 
were first passed in the convocation, and confirm¬ 
ed by roytu authority in 1562. They were after¬ 
wards ratified andfcr in the year 1571, and again 
by Charles I. The law requires a subscription to 
these articles of all -persons who. Arc admitted into 
holy orders. In the course of the last century 
disputes arose annjng the clergy respecting the 
propriety of subscribing to any human formulary 
of religious sentiments. An application for its ' 
removal Was made to parliament, in 1772, by the 
petitioning clergy; and received the most public 
discussion in the, house of commons, but was rev 
jected is the house of lords. i 

The government of the church of England is 
episcopal The king is the supreme head. There 
are two archbishops, and twenty-four bishops. 
The tienefices of trie bishops were converted % 
William the Conqueror into temporal baronies$ 
s8 that every prelate has 1 a scat and-a vote* in the., 
house .of peers. Dr. Hoadley, however^ in ^ ser¬ 
mon preached from this text—"My kingdom is 
not of this world,” insisted that the, clergy had 
no pretensions to temporal jurisdiction; which 
gave rise to various publications, tefrmed by way 
-of eminence, the Bangorian Controversy, because 
Hoadley was then bishop qf Bangor. Dr. Wake, 
archbishop of Canterbury, formed a project or 
peace and union between the EngHfnand Galil¬ 
ean churches, founded upon thurcoiujition, that 
each of the two communities should retain 
greatest part of their respective and peculiar doc-. 
trines; but this project came to nothing., In the 
chUreh qf England there are deqns, archdeacomte- 
rectors, vicars, &c.; for an account of wlfich, sew 
the respective articles. 

The church of England has a public form read, 
called a Liturgy. It was composed in 1547, and 


is also said that'numhers of personaprufessed the 
Christiao fakh here about the year 150; and ac¬ 
cording to Uthdr, there was. in the year 183 a 
, school of Wtiroing, to provide the British churches 
t eachem. Popery, however, washes- 
Engfamd br Auabn the. monk; and 
(fit met finti.everv where 


'government, but .without effect. There are mgny, 
excellences in thehturgyj and, in ‘he- opinion <« ‘ 
the moat imptrtvdGsouus (who was no#m<HnMr 
Of this cbon$hj, # * t tt come® so near thfmrianiBm 
pattern, that non* of the reformed ehtMWKPK 
compare with it” See LiTUfar,, , v 

' ‘ of the jrihabttSSntirtf 
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strictly adheifi to the article* in their true sense. 
Those who are called method istic or evangelical 
preachers 'in the establishment are allowed to 
come the nearest. e 

c Soe Mr. tOeerlon's True Churchman ; Bishop 
Jewell's Apology .{or the ’Church, of England, ; 
Ahp. Pomp’s ' Treatise on Church Government ; 
Tucker’s ditto ; Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity ; 
Peapson on the Creed; Barnett* the Thirty- 
nine Articles} Bishop Prelyman's Bkmenle of 
Theology'; andAfrw II. More's Hints amfyrming 
-the Character of a .young Princess, vrafeii. eh. 
37. On the subject of the first introdu«3||Jr of 
Christianity into Britain, see the 1st vpl. of >P cn ' 
tv’s History of Great Britain. 

CHURCTl, GALLIC AN, flenotes theci-de 
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and thirty thousand, the higher orders of whom 
enjoyed immense revenues; jrat the cards, vr 
•groat body Of acting clergy, sd»ism possessed 
more than twenty-eight pounfFsterfing a-year, 
qnd the viertrs about fiaffthstwum. The clergy, 
as a body, independmiwe^thoir tythes, possessed 
a revenue aris ntgy fffni their property in land, 
amounting to^Wrmilllons sterling annuaBy; at 
the safrie time tlugr wort exempt from taxation. 
Before the levelling system hall taken place, the 
clergy signified^ the commons the instructions 
of their constituents, to contribute to the. exigen¬ 
cies of the state in equal proportion with the 
ether citizens. Not contonled njtli ibis oflet, the 
^ tythes and revenues of the clergy were taken 
away: in lieu of which, it was proposed to grant 


• vant church of Prance under the government of j a certain stipend to the different ministers of re- 

ha respective bishops and pastors. Thru church ~ - L, ‘ ‘- 1 -' r ’ L- - 

always enjoyed certain franchisee and immunities, 
tyfi aa grants from the popes, but as derived to 
her from her first original, and which she took 
care never to relinquish. These lilrerties depend¬ 
ed upon two maxims: the first, that the poire had 
no right to order any thing in-which the tempo¬ 
ralities and civil rights of the kingdom were con¬ 
cerned; the second, that, notwithstanding the 
pope’s .supremacy was admitted in cases purely 
spiritual, yet, in France, his power was limited by 
the decrees of altoient councils received in that 
realm. 

In the established church the Jansenists were 
vpry numerous. The bishoprics and prebends 
were entirely in the gift of the king; and no 
either Catholic-stale except Italy, had so numerous 
-1 clergy as France. There Vere in tliis kingdom 
eighteen archbishops, one hundred anil eleven 
bishops, one hundred and sixty-six thousand 
clergymen, and three thousand four hundred 
convents, containing two hundred thousand per¬ 
sona devoted to a monastic life. ' v 

Since the reiieal of the edict of Nantz, the 
Prqteatants have suffered much from persecution. 

A solemn law, which did much honour to Louis 
XVI., late king of France, gave to his non-Ro¬ 
man Catholic subjects, as they were called, all the 
.civil advantages and privileges of their Roman 
Catholic brethren. 

, The above statement was made previously to 
Che Frenfd* revolution; great alterations have 
taken place sthce that period. And it may be in¬ 
teresting to thosfti who have not the means of fuller 
infprination, to give a sketch of the causes which 
gave rise to those important events. 

It has been asserted, that about the mi Idle of 
tiplast century a conspiracy was formed to over¬ 
throw Christianity, without distinction' of wot'- 
ship, whether Protestant or Catholic. Voltaire, 

Dj Alembert, Fftdoric II. king of Prussia, and 
Diderot, wore at the head of this conspiracy. Nu¬ 
merous-other adepts and secondary agents were 
induced to join them. These pretemlud philoso- 
phQrs used every artifice that impiety could invent, 
by obion and secret correspondence, to attack, to 


id annihilate Christianity. They not 
i in concert, sparing no political or im* 
r*> efligjt the destruction or the Christian 
but they were the instigators and eon- 
brf, those secondary agents whom they 
|ced, and pursued their plan with »B the 
End constancy which denotes the meet 
. I conspirators. < ... 

f« French clergy amounted to me hundred 


ligion, to be payable by the nation. The posses¬ 
sions of the church were then considered s# 
national property by a decree of the constituent 
assembly. The religious orders, viz. th^oiiirntP 
nities of monks and nuns, possessed immense 
landed estates; and, after having abolished the 
orders, the assembly seized the estates for the use 
of the nation : the gates of the cloisters were now 
throw , opeti. The next step of the «ssembly 
was t< > establish what is called the civil constitu¬ 
tion tf the clergy. This, the Roman Catholics 
assert, was in direct opposition to their religion.* 
But though opposed with energetic eloquence, the 
decree passed, and was soon oiler followed by 
another, obliging the clergy to sWcar to maintain 
their civil constitution. Every artifice which 
cunning, anil every menace which cruelty could 
invent, were used to induce them to take the 
oath; great numbers, however, refused. One 
hundred and thirty-eight bishop and arch¬ 
bishops, sixty-eight curates or vicars, wore on 
this account driven from their sees and parishes. 
Three hundred of the priests were massacred in 
one day in one city. All the other pastors who 
adhered to their religion were either sacrificed er 
banished from their country; seeking through a 
thousand dangers a refuge among foreign nations. 

A perusal of the horrid massacres of the priests 
who refused to take- the oaths, and the various 
forms of persecution employed by t^ose who were 
attached to the Catholic religion, must deeply 
wound the feelings of humanity. Those readers 
who are desirous of further informatiofl, are re¬ 
ferred to Abbe Barruel’s History of the Clergy, 
Some think that there was another cause oithe 
revolution, and which may be traced as far back 
at least as the revocation of the edict of Nantz in 
the seventeenth century, when tha great body of 
Frenqh Protestants, who were men of principle, 
were either murdered or banished, and the rest jra, 
a manner silenced. The cflect of this sanguinary 
measure (say they) must needs be the general 
prevalence of infidelity. Let the religious port 
of any nation be banished^ and a general spread 
of irreligion must, necessarily foltovr: such*were 
the effects in France. . Through the whole of the 
eighteenth ceirtury infidelity has been the fashion, 
mind that not only among theprincesttnd noblesse, 
but' evert among the greater pari of the bishops 
and clergy. And as they had United their in- * 
fltnnoe. in banishing true religion, and Chungking 
tire monster which succeedejHt, so hate *fnS 
been united in sustaining the mmskm cflifct* 
which that-mortstor has produced. HoV?wrer un¬ 
principled and onabi the French revolutionist* *i 


f churchwardens 

have been, and however much the sufferers, u 
fellow-creature, are entitled to our pity; yet 
considering; th^eyent as the just retribution Or 
God, we are ctAMrained ,to say, “ Thou art 
righteous, O Lord, Wfcoart, and Wastyiand shalt 
be, because thou hast thus: for they .have 
shed the blood of saints anoKsjropheta, and thou 
hast given them blood to diUtu^Jor they gre 
worthy.” - ^ * * • 

The Catholic religion is now again established, 
but with a toleration of tho Pratretants, under 
some restriction.—See the Concoraat, or religious 
establishment of the French Republic, ratified 
September 10th, T801. 

CHURCH,’GREEK, or EASTERN, com- 
prehenda the churches of all the countries an¬ 
ciently subject to the Greek or Eastern empire, 
and through which their language was earned; 
that is, all the space extending from Greece to 
MeHop ojymin and I’nrsia, and thence into Egypt. 
TWs cliujjch has been divided from the Roman 
ever since the tunc of tho emperor Fhocas. See 
sttficle GREKK Chuhch. 

CHURCH, HIGH. See Hrr,» Ciiurch. 

CHURCH OF IRELAND is the same as 


the church of England, and is governed by four 
archbishops and eighteen bishops. 

CHURCH, LATIN, or WESTERN, com¬ 
prehends all the churches of Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, Africa, the north, arid all other countries 
whither the Romans carried their language. 
Great Britain, part of the Netherlands of-Ger¬ 
many, anij °f the north of Europe, have been se¬ 
parated from it almost ever since the Reformation. 

CHURCH, (oh Churches,) REFORMED, 
comprehends the whole Protestant Churches in 
Europe and America, whether Lutheran, Cal- 
vinistic, Independent, Clunker, Baptist, or of any 
other denomination who dissent from the ohuren 
of Rome. The principal churches in the United 
States, distinguished by this title, are 
_ The Reformed, Dutch. Church, composed ori¬ 
ginally of emigrants from Holland, who settled 
cniefly in the city and state of New York, and in 
the neighbouring statp of New Jersey. 

Their doctrines are Calvinistic, and their eccle¬ 
siastical polity i rssbyterian, excepting that their 
highest court of judicature is termed a Synod, 
and their presbyteries are denominated Classes ,j— 
See Christian. Magazine, vol i. 

The German Reformed Church, a reform¬ 
ing branch of thfi Lutherans, the members of 
which, in this country, are found principally in 
the states of Pennsylvania and Maryland. Their 
form of government is essentially presbyterian, 
but their doctrines, in great measure, Amunian. 

CHURCH, ROMAN CATHOLIC,claims 
th# title of being the mother church, and is un¬ 
doubtedly the most ancient of all the established 
churches in Christendom) if antiquity be held as 
a proof of primitive purity. See Popery. 
CHURCH, LUTHERAN. See Lutherans. 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, established 
by law in that kingdom, is presbyterian t which 
lias existed (with some interruptions during the 
reign of the Stuarts) ever since the tune ofJohn 
Knox, wllfep tire voice of the people prevailed 
againstike influence of the ertwh in.getting it 
t; rj^gfllshed. Its doctrines are Calvinistic. See 
article Presbyter; &ncl ,, 

• CHUjtC H WA R DENSuffice™ choeen year- 

,ly, either by-the consent of me minister, or of the 

- »■ 
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parishioners, or of both. Their business is tqlook 
to the church,-the- church-yard, acid 
the behaviour of the parishioners; to levy athfl- f 
ling forfeiture oil all such a b do not go to church 
on Sunday^ and fp keep persons {gde% r n» 
chureh-time, Ac. ' • 

CHURCH-YARD, a piece ofgreun^aih'oin- 
ing tq the church, set apart for the interment of * 
the dead. In church of Rome, church-yards 
are consecrated with great solemnity. If a church¬ 
yard whioj^ns thus been consecrated shall after¬ 
wards boppolluted by any indecent action, or pm- 
fanod the burial of an infidel, op heretic,.an 
,excon^piunicated or unhaptized person, it must 
19 reconcile#; and the ceaemony of the recon¬ 
ciliation id performed with the same solemnity as 
that of the consi-cration 1 See Comjkcrjition. 

CIRCONCELLIONES, a species of fanat¬ 
ics, so called becaus% they were continually 
rambling round the houses in the country. They 
took their rise among the Donatiats, in the reign 
of the Emperor Constantine. It is incredible 
what ravages and cruelties they committed in 
Africa, through a long series of years. They 
were illiterate, saVage peasants, who understood 
only the Punic language. Intoxicated with a . 
baiWous zenl, they renounced agriculture, pro¬ 
fessed continence, and assumed the title df “ Vindi* 
cators of justice, and protectors of^huoppressed." 

To accomplish their mission, they enfranchized 
slaves, scoured the roads, forced masters to alight 
from their chariota and run before their slgyes, 
whom they obliged to mount in their place;, ana 
discharged debtors, killing the creditors if they 
refused t* cancel theirfooiuls. But the chief ob¬ 
jects of their cruelty were the Catholics, and es- 

e ially those who nad renounced Donatism. At 
t. they used no awonls, because God had for* 
bidden the use of one to Peter: hut they were 
armed with clubs, which they called the clubsjif 
fofael, and -which they handled In such a man* ' 
ner as to break a man’s bones without killing him 
immediately, so that he languished a long 
and then died. When they took away a man’s 
life at once, they looked upon it as a favour. 
They became less scrupulous afterwards, and 
made use of all sortsof arms. ’ Their shout waa * 
Praise he to God. These words in their mouths 
werp the signal of slaughter; more terrible tijan ‘ 
the roaring of a lion. They had invent® on un¬ 
heard-of punishment, which was, to cover with 
lime, diluted with vinegar,,the eyes of those iin T 
happy wretches whom thby had crushed with 
blows and covered with wounds, and to abandon 
them in that condition. Never was a stronger 
proof, what horrors superstition* can " beget 
minds destitute of knowledge and humanity. 
These brutes, who had made a vow of -chastity, 
gave themselves up to wine, and all sorts of im¬ 
purities; running about with women anc( young 
girls as drunk as themselves, whom they palled 
sacred virgifa, and who often curried proofs or 
their incontinence. Their chief took the name 
of chief of the sainti. After having glutted 
themselves with blood, they turned their rage 
upon tpemsehes, and sought death with the same 
fury with whiftmthey gave it, to (Rhea, Some 
scrambled up 1 -re the tops of rocks, eftQ QMfc 
themaeiyes down headlong in multitude*! otirera . 
burned themselves, or threv» themnsfves inte'fhr 
gea. Those wMpropased to acquire the title at 
maityrs, published it long before; upon which 
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they were feasted and fettened like oxen for the 
slaughter: after these preparations, they set out 
f to be defrayed. Sometimes they gave money to 
thde£ whom they met, and threatened to murder 
( them if they did not make thexrf martyrs. ‘ The- 
odoret gi^es an account <pf A stout young man, 
who, meeting with a troop of these fanatic, con¬ 
sented to kill them, provided he might bir d them 
tint j and having by this means ptit it out of their 
power to defend themselves, Widoped them as 
long as he was able, and then leu uxgn tied in 
that manner. Their bishops pretend<\ fo blame 
them, but in reality made use of them to iptunid- 
ate such aa might be tempted to forsafe? their 
sgct; they even hone ,wed them as adfciB- **Thq>( 
were not, however, able to goyern these furious 
monsters; and more than onOe found themaelvca 
under the necessity of abandoning them, and 
even, of imploring the assistance of Cue secular 
power against them. The counts Ursacius and 
Taurinus were employed to quell them; they 
destroyed a great number of them, of whom the 
Donatists made as many martyrs. Ursacius, who 
was a Catholic, and a religious man, having lost 
his life in on engagement upth the barbarians, 
the Donatists did not fail to triumph in ips death, 
«san effect of ,Jthe vengeance of heaven. Africa 
Was the theatre of these bloody scenes during a 
great part of Constantine's life. 

CISTERCWlNS, a religious order founded 
by St, Robert, a Bened ; ctine, in the eleventh 
century. They became so powerful, that they 
■ governed almost all Europe both in spirituals and 
temporals. Cardinal de Vitri, describing their 
observances, says, they neither wore sjcins nor 
shirts, nor ever afe flesh, except m .sickness; and 
abstained from fish, eggs, milk, and cheese: they 
lay upon straw beds, in tunics and cowls; they 
rose at midnight to prayers; they spent the day 
in labour, reading and prayer: and in all their 

• exercises observed a continual silence. • 

CLEMENCY denotes much the same as 
mercy, it is most generally used in speaking of 
the forgiveness exercised by princes. It is the 
result, indeed, or a disjtosition which ought to be 
cultivated bjgull ranks, though its. .effects canuot 

• be equally conspicuous. 

Clemency is not only the privilege, the honour, 
and the duty of a prince, but it Is also his se¬ 
curity, add {ictter than all his garrisons, forts, and 
guards, to preserve himself anti his dominions in 
safety. That prince is truly royal who masters 
himself; looks upon al} injuries as below him, 
and governs by equity and reason, not by passion 
or caprice. David, king of Israel, appeals in uo 
*«itfcanqe greater or more amiable, than in Bparing 
the life of his persecutor, Saul, when, it 'was in 
his power. 

CLERGY (frojm the Greek word «mph, herit¬ 
age) in the general sense of the word, as used by 
’ us, signifies the body of ecclesiastics of the Chris¬ 
tian enureh, in contradistinction to the laity ;1rot 
strictly speaking, and according to Scripture, it 
tnoans the church.—“ When Joshua,” as one ob¬ 
serve* “ divided the Holy Land by lot among the 
Ika^tcskltptMwed God to provide for a thirteenth 
part of ahem, ^aUed Levitee, by assigning them a 
personal estate equivalent to thet provision made 
wkvreal estate which Was allotted-to^each of the 
mm twelve part*. ,Ia conformity to the' im 
of the transaction, the Levitp were calted-God’s 
. fef, inheriianoe, or clergy. Th* style,'Tjowevts. 
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is not always used by the Old Testament writers. 
Sometimes they can aU, the nation God's lot, 
Deut. xxxii. 9r Ps. lxxviii. -71- xxviiL 9, &c_ 
The New Testament writsm^*oopt 'this tons, 
an<i apply jt to thqicAofe«.Ration church, I Pet 
-V. 3. Thus it is thedistinguished from 
the world, and notpart of the cnrirch as dis- 

a uished frqp^iqther part” The word clergy, 
eyeij atCong us, always refers to ecclesiastics. 
The clergy originally consisted of bishops, 
priests, and radons; bit in the third century 
many iuferioMnlers were appointed j, such as 
sub-ueacons, acoluthists, readers, &c. The clergy 
of the church of Rome are divided into regular 
and secular. The regular consists of those monks 
or religious whohavo taken upon them holy or¬ 
ders of the priesthood in their respective monas¬ 
teries. The secular clergy are those who pie not 
of any religious order, and have the care and di¬ 
rection of parishes. The Protestant clergy are 
all secular - For archbishops, bishops, dfl&Ro, 

&c. see those articles. " 

The clergy have large privilege* allowed them 
by our municipal lawsj and had formerly rau<5h 
greater, which were abridged at the Reformation, 
on < -count of the ill use which the popish clergy 
h<t i < ndeavoured to make <jT them; for the laws 
ha ving exempted them fivra almost every personal 
duty, tncy attempted a total exemption, from ever* 
secular tie. The personal exemptions, indeed, for 
the most part, continue. A clergyman cannot 
be compelled to serve on a jury, nor to appear at 
a court lect, which almost every other person is 
obliged to do; but if a layman lie summoned on 
a jury, and before the trial takes orders, he shall 
notwithstanding appear, artd be sworn. Neither 
ran he be chosen to any temporal office j as bai¬ 
liff, reeve, constable, or the like, in regard o£ his 
own continual attendance on the sacred function 
During his attendance pn divine service, he is 
privileged from arrests in tfivil suits. In cases of 
felony, also, a clerk in orders shall have the bene¬ 
fit of clergy, without being branded in the hand, 
and may likewise have it more-than once; in both 
which cases he is distinguished from a layman. 

Benefit of clergy was a privilege whereby a 
clergyman claimed to be delivered to his ordinary 
.to purge himself of felony, and which anciently 
was allowed only to those who wore in orders; 
but, by the statute of 18th Elias., every rban to 
whom the benefit of clergy is granted, though 
not in orders, is put to read at the bar, after he is 
found guilty, and convicted of felony, and so 
burnt in the han4; and set free for the first time, 
if the ordinary or deputy standing by .do say, 
Legit utcleri&u: otherwise he si&n suffer death. 
As the clergy have their privileges, so. they have 
'alsq their disabilities, on accountj)f their spiritual, 
avocations. Clergymen are incapable or sitting 
in the house of commons; and by statute 21 
Remy VII1. c. 13, are not in general allowed to 
take anjr lands or ten&nants to form, upon pun 
of KW. per month, and total avoidance w fne'lease; 
nor, upon like pain,* to kdfcp any tap-house, or 
btewhotose; %r engage fai any time, noWsefl anv 
merchandise, under forfeiture of the treble value j 
which prohibition is consonant to the^anon law. 

The mupber of clergy in England and Wales 
amount, according to the heat calctdkffe%, to 
18 /KX).—The revenues of the dergy were Spn- 
eriy flqn^ruMa.intt since therRet&mationwwy 
are comparatively snail, at least thorn rf tite jft. 
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clergy. See the Bishop of L^aadajpi 
• VaklUtfion of the Church and University Re- 
venues s or Cove on the Revenues of the Church, 
W97, 3d edhaj} Burnett'» Hist., qf his 6vm 
Times, condusidi^L. See article M'U'ifrfcii. 

. CLERK: 1. A-w^; originally umfcto denote 
a learned man, or qnnnMn: bat now istbe 
common appellation by which; d«gy;;-»n distin¬ 
guish themselves ip signing or instru¬ 

ment.—&. Also the person who Mods the re¬ 
sponses of the congregation ip the church, or 
gives out the hymns at a meetfojzfln 

COCCEIANS, a dmiominati^rahich arose 
in the seventeenth century'; so called from John 
Cocceitts, professor of divinity in tire university 
of Leyden, lie represented the whole history 
of the Old Testament as a mirror, which held 
forth an accurate view of the transactions and 
events that were to happen in the church under 
the. disj-msation of tne New Testament, and 
onto the .nnd of the world. „ He maintained that 
b^ffir 11 ns greatest part of the ancienhprophcries 
foretold Christ’s ministry and mediation, and the 
rise, progress, and revolutions of the church, not 
only under the figure of persons and transac¬ 
tions, but in a literal manner, and by the vary 
sense of the words used in these predictions*, and 
laid it down as a fundamental rule of interpreta¬ 
tion, that the words and phrases of Scripture are 
to be understood in every sense of which they 
are susceptible, or, in other words, that they sig¬ 
nify in effect every thing that they can possilne 
signify. 

Cocceius also taught that the covenant made 
between God and the Jewish nation, by the mi¬ 
nistry of Moses, was of the same nature as the 
new covenant, obtained by the mediation of Jesus 
Christ. In consequence of this general principle, 
he maintained that the ten commandments were 
promulgated by Moses, not as a rule of obedience, 
put aa a representation of the covenant ofgrace— 
that when the Jews had provoked the Deity by 
their various transgressions, particularly by the 
worship of the golden calf, the severe and seivile 
yoke of the ceremonial law was added to the de¬ 
calogue, as a punishment inflicted on them by 
the Supreme Being in his righteous displeasure— 
that this yoke, which was painful in itself, be¬ 
came doubly so*on account of its typical signifi¬ 
cation i since it admonished the Israelites from 
day to day of the imperfection and uncertainty 
of their state, filled them with anxiety, and was 
a perpetual proof that they had merited the right¬ 
eous -displeasure of God, and could not expect, 
before the coming of the Messiah, the entire re¬ 
mission of their iniquities—that indeed good men, 
even under the Mosaic dispensation, were imme¬ 
diately after death made partakers of everlasting 
glojy; but that they were nevertheless, during 
tne whole course of their lives, far removed from 
thpit firm hope and assurance of salvation, which' 
rejoices the faithful under the dispensation of the 
Gospel*—an^ that their aiixicty flowed naturally 
/rent this consideration, ting their sins, 'though 
they remained unpunished, were imt pardoned; 

. because Christ bau not as yet oflereauimself up a 
sacrifice to the Father, to make an entire atone¬ 
ment lor tiftm. 


CCEJ5FOBITE, one who lives in a convent, or 
in riftnmunity under a certain rule; in opposition 
to a hermit, who lives in solitude. Cassian makes 
this difthvribe between a convent and a monastery, 
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that the latter may hi applied to the residence of, 
a ab^gle religious or recluse 5 whereas the convent 
implies coenobites, or numbers of religions living 
m common. Fleury speaks of three kinds el 1 
monks in Egyptg anackorcta, who live in aoUt , 
tudo 1 crS nointea, who continue to live iikconumt* • 
’nity j ahd sarahaites, wlto are a kind of monks- 
I errant, that stroll from place to place, lie refera- 
the institution of coenobites to the timeuf the 
apostles, and mrjtes it a kind of imitation of the 
ordinary livetfof the faithful at Jerusalem; though 
St. Pacnorfus is ordinarily owned to be the in-. 
stitutor of the cmnobite life, as being the firat 
who jp"w rule to any community. 

» CO^J-ECT, a snort prayer. In the liturgy 
oft the chdrcn of England, and the mass of th«* 
Romanistd, it denotes a prayer accommodated to' 
ally uarticular day, occasion, or the like. In ge¬ 
neral, all tim prayers in each office are colled col¬ 
lects, either because• the priest speaks in tho namo 
of tiie whole assembly, whose sentiments and de¬ 
sires he sums up by the wdrd “Oremus,” “Let 
us pray,” or because those prayers are offered 
when the people aie assembled together. Tho 
popes Gelasius and Gregory are saiu to have been 
the first who establishedcollects. Dr. DespenCe* 
of Paris, wrote a treatise on collects, their origin], 
antiquity, &c. ' • 

COLLEGIANS, or Coi 4 .i:nuwTs, a boc* 
formed among the Arminians and Anabaptist* 
in Holland, about tho beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century: so called because of their coj- 
leges or meetings twice-cvery week, where every 
one, femates excepted, has the samp liberty of 
expounding the Scriptures, praying, &c. They 
are said tube all either Arums or Socinians: they 
never communicate in the college, but meet twice - 
a year, from all ports of Holland, at fthinsbuTgh, 
(whence they are also called Ith inaberghers) a 
village two miles from Leyden, where they com¬ 
municate together; admitting every ono that pre¬ 
sents himself, /professing his faith in the divinity 
lof the Holy Scriptures, and resolution to live 
'suitably to their precepts ahd doctrines, without 
regard to his sect or opinion. They have no 
particular ministers, but eel'll officiates as he is 
disposed.. They baptize*by immcrsitti. 

COMMENTARY, as applied to the Scrip- 
turns, an exposition, book of annotations or re¬ 
marks, designed to elucidate the sacred volume 
by illustrating obscure passages, interpreting am¬ 
biguous phrases, reconciling apparent contradic¬ 
tions, exhibiting the relation or parallelism of the. 
different parts,—in fine, by iurnishing every 
facility to the biblical reader towards the Attain¬ 
ment of the genuine sense of the inspired writ¬ 
ings. It is unquestionable, that (here aremanu* 
passages in the sacred Scriptures both difficult 
and obscure, in consequence of the various times 
when the different books were written, tho diver¬ 
sified topics of which they treat, their allusion to 
ancient customs, and tho languages in which 
they were originally composed, -fco far, indeed, 
as relates to the way of salvation, " he that runs 
may readbut there are many important points 
whioh, to common and unlettered readers, require 
explanation, and in which we may profitably 
avail ourselves o£ the labours of ifiqmrejp who 
have preceded us, especially of those who have» 
been deeply versed m the original languages, 
who have collated the different parts, trap New 
-Testament and -the Old, the prophetic with the 
e 2 
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historical books, and have 'brought forward the 
testimonies of 1 profane antiquity to confirm or 
illustrate the word of God; To reject their assist- 
<- voce in the. interpretation of the Scriptures, is to 
throw away the labours of maqjy ages. As well 
' might wrt reject all our historians, and insist on 
believing nothing but What we derive immedi- 
. ately from state papers, original records, and other 
documents on wnich all history is founded.The 
ffible,” says a sensible writer, Ibis intended as a 
directory of dur faith arid practice, ^tow, to have 
an experienced friend, who has long- 'een in the 
habit of perusing it with patient atudyb r 'i hum¬ 
ble prayer, to lrnve such, a friend at baniiifjb point 
out in every chapter what may be utgjful oiymportf 
ant, and especially to disclose its Hneftt beautfts, 
• may be no less desirable and useful,'than it is, 
when travelling in a foreign country, tohavewffih 
us a companion who has passed the <flame route, 
and is acquainted 1 both <with the road, and with 
the objects most worthy of notice.” Yet widely 
different opinions are, and ever have been, enter¬ 
tained respecting the utility and advantage of 
commentaries, annotations, and other expositions 
of the sacred writings By some, who can ad¬ 
mire nothing but their own'Vneditationa, and who 
bold all hupian helps in contempt, commentaries 
are despised 'altogether as tending to found our 
faith on the opinions of men,'rather than on the 
divine oracle** while others, on the contrary, 
trusting exclusively to the expositions of some fa¬ 
vourite commentators, receive as infallible what¬ 
ever views or opinions they may choose to de¬ 
liver, as their exjwsttiona cf the Bible. The safest 
way in this case,'is, to take the middle path, and 
occasionally to avail ounfblyes of the hboure of 
commentators and expositors, while we diligently 
investigate the Scriptures for ourselves, without 
relying exclusively on our own wisdom, or being 
fascinated with the authority of an eminent 
name. ' 

In order to derive the utmost advantage from 
the labours of expositors, the following suggestions 
may bo profitably carried along with us in our 
reading. 1. We should take care that the pe¬ 
rusal of cbmmentatora dues not draw us away 
from stud^fig the Scriptures themselves; from 
investigating their real meaning,' and meditating 
on their important contents. §. We should not 
inconsi jprately assent to the interpretation of any 
expositor or commentator) or yield a blind and 
servile obedience to his authority. 3. The best 
commentators and interpreters only are trtjbe 
read. 4. Where it does hot appear that either 
ancient or modern interpreters had more know- 
ledge than oujrselves, respecting particular pas¬ 
sages/ and when they offer-only conjectures, their 
expositions ought to be subjected to a very strict 
examination before thcy.are adopted. 5. As there 
are some commentaries which are either wholly 
compiled from the previous laboura of others, or 
Contain observations extracted fromjheir writings, 
if any thing appear confused or perplexed in such 
commentaries, the original sources must be refer¬ 
red to, and diligently consulted. 

To these remarks and directions relative to thfe 
use of ^commentaries, we shall subjoin the advice 
of Dr. Campbell, in his Lectures on Systematic 
as to the study cf the Bible:—"Begin 
ing the l|e?iptures in the original lan- 
tend carefully to the distinction that 
vs be made between classical or pure 
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Greek, end the' Greek of the Septqagint mi 
Testament, where the words token Separately are 
pure Greek, but where the idiom of thakngusga 
and even the acceptation of many words, are dtf 
rived fnuh the Hebrew, the ChSmaic,or the Syriac. 
Be aoquaonted with the ci^f history, the mannen 
and customs of anqpn#*times and nations, espe¬ 
cially with that of the Jews, where the reading 
of JosephigpsttF* be often useful. But whatever 
bookrf youread occasionally, read the Scriptures 
frequently. Mark the different passages which 
you do not uMkrstand; redd them with patience, 
not being tdWnxious to understand every tiling 
at tiie first reading. But persevere, and read the 
Scriptures in Jhe original a sccopd and h third 
time; and, without consulting any commentator, 
those difficult passages will always become fewer 
as youf knowledge increases. Read the Scrip¬ 
tures, also, with modesty, without being tpo full 
of yourself) nor supposing that human reason can 
always comprehend divine mysterifes ^and read 
them always with fervent prayer tQ God/“lie 
source of wisdom and light, that he would assist 
and direct you in your researches after truth. Do 
not complain that you want books, when you 
have the Scriptures themselves in the original 
languages. If you have a Hebrew Bible, a Sep- 
luagtnt, and a Greek New Testament, you have 
the most necessary and the most useful of all 
books to a Christian divine. Read carefully all 
the - versions which arc given of disputed pas¬ 
sages ; make much use of versions, and compare 
them all carefully with the original. Read the 
Vulgate, though a translation authorised by the 
Romish church, as Well as the versions of indi¬ 
viduals, such as Castalio, Beza, Junius, and Tre- 
meliitfs, and also Houbigant, v if you have access 
to his translation. You cannot be hurt by read¬ 
ing versions, and comparing them with tne ori¬ 
ginal.’ Consult commentators sparingly: never 
use them till the last; apd then use them only aa 
dictionaries. In this view, however, read com¬ 
mentators of all parties; and judge of them more 
from their freedom of thought, abilities, and erudi¬ 
tion, than from considering to what party they be¬ 
long. In comparing the different kinds otcommen- 
tators, remember that paraphrasis are the worst, 
because they undertake too much, or promise 
most; while scholiasts are the b£at, because they 
undertake and promise least" Be on your guard 
against too much ingenuity in commentators; for 
genius, in this case, has often led them astray, 
when humble piety and plain common-sense, 
would have kept them in a right path. Beware, 
particularly, of any attachment to a preconceived 
system, and do not think you will be (always) 
safe, if you use What you call an approved com¬ 
mentator. See always with your own eyes, # a®d 
not through the spectacles of glossarists, edm- 
mentators, or paraphrasis. Remember that your 
errors wiB be muon mere pardonable, when j-ou 
use your own eyes, and when you come short ol 
the truth after making the best use pf yeur own 
reason, titan when you art* led implicitly by pas¬ 
sion or by prejudice. When you nave formed a 
religious system in early life, be still correcting it 
as you acquire more knowledge, not contending 
for the opinions of men, hut inquiring after the 
mind of the Spirit.” ~ • . 

To the present article we shall apper. v H co¬ 
pious list of the most valuable e..;mm«^-:>riei both 
in our own and other languages, paftuularly the 
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•S Latin, which is a repository of many of the moat 
valuably treasures of biblical exposition. . 

^JEnqlish Commentators op the -whom Bible. 

1. Henry. —A-1J Exposition of the Old arid 
New Testament j b$jLhe Rev. Matthew Henry, 
folio, 5 Yolo. 4to. 6 voL. 8vo. 6 vols. 

' la the former editions of the Theological Diction¬ 
ary, Mr. Bock, in speaking of eomMfeMnriea, jives the 
following testimony to the great value of Hertity- ** In 
my opinion, Henry takes the lead for common utility. 
The sprightly notes, the Just inferences, the original 
thoughts, and the warm applicatio^Ph the conscience, 
make this work Justly admired. It is true that there 
are some expressions which do not agree with the 
evangelic system; but, as the late Mr. Ryiand ob, 
serves, • ’tis impossible for a person of piety and taste 
to read him without wishing to lie shut out from all 
the world to read him through without one moment's 
interruption.’ Mr, Henry did lint live to complete the 
work. Hu went os.far ns the end of Acts.” The re¬ 
mainder was finished by fifteen different hands, pious 
ami able ministers, contemporary with Mr. Henry, 
wlio spnju nus will be found affixed to their several por- 
vMm. The estimate in which the work is held in the 
United grates is sensibly growing, and the religions 
public are to bn congratulated on the recent edition 
published in Philadelphia, with a valuable preface by 
Ihu Rev. A. Alexander, of Princeton, ffew Jersey. 


2. Scott, —The Holy Bible, containing the 
CHd and New Testaments; with Original notes, 
jnactica! observations, and copious marginal Te- 
forene.es. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston 
riandford, 5 vols. 4to. 6 vols. 8vo. 

“The capital excellency of this vuluabie and im¬ 
mense undertaking, perhaps consists in following more 
closely than any other, the fair and adequate meaning 
of every part of Scripture, without regard to the nice¬ 
ties of human systems : it is in every sense of tlin ex¬ 
pression, a scriptural comment. It has a forther and 
a strong recommendation in its originality. Every 
iiart of it is thought out by flic author for himself, not 
borrowed (Tom others. The Inter editions, indeed, are 
enriched with brief and valuable quotations from seve¬ 
ral writers of credit; but the substance of the .work is 
entirely his own. It is not a compilation, it is an ori¬ 
ginal production, in which you have the deliberate 
jildgmcnt of a masculine and independent mind on all 
the parts of Holy .Scripture. Every student will un¬ 
derstand the value of such a work. Accordingly the 
success of the work bus been steadily and rapidly in¬ 
creasing from the llrst, not only in our own country, 
but wherever the English language is known. Nor is 
the time distant, when, the passing controversies of 
the day having been forgutien, tins prodigious woik 
will generally n« confessed in the Protestant churclies, 
to be one of the most sound and instructive commenta- 
» ries produced in our own or any other ago."—Wi Ivon's 
Funeral Herman. 


3. Poor.E. —Annotations upon the Holy Bible; 
bv the Rev. Matthew Poole, folio, London, 2 vols. 
1»>83. Edinburgh, 1803, 4 vols. 4to. 

, This is ,an extremely valuable work, by the author 
of the celebrated Pyno|isis. It was published sulisc- 
" quently to thut work, and may be supposed to contain 
tiia reeulla of the immense collection and comparison of 
‘luferpretations contained in the Synopsis. The anno¬ 
tations are mingled with the text, and for the most 
port are'eminently judicious. The author wrote them 
only m far as the 58th chapter of Isaiah; the remain¬ 
der being executed by several distinguished dissenting 
ministers. 

• 

4. Assembly's Annotations. —Annotations 
upon all the Books of the Old ont^New Testa¬ 
ments j by the labouT of several learned divines 
thereunto appointed. London, 1057, 2 vols. folio. 

This valuable work was composed by the members 
of the Westminster zisscinbly of divines. See Culamy’* 
L’jVbf Baxter, p. 80. 

-, 5.' Clarke.— The Old and New Testaments, 
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with Annotations* and parallel S c r i p t ures i by 
Samuel Clarke, A. M, London, 1890, folio. 

“ The .selection ofparalle! texts is admirable; and tike 
notes,-though very taief, are written with great Judge 
meat- The work was commended in very nigh terms 
by Dr* Owen add Bates, aa wall aa by Mr, Baxter and 
Mr. Howe.” — Horne, # • * 

6. Gill.—A n Exposition of the Old and New 
Testaments, illustrated by notes from the moatan- 
oieift Jewish writings; by John CJiil, l). D.London, 
1718—17($,9 yo1h, folio. London, 1809,9 vold?4to. 

In rabbdncal literature, Dr, Gill had no equal, anil 
he has Mfn enabled to illustrate many important pae- 
sage^oOfccripture.— Home, 

7. okown.—B rown’s Self-Interpreting Bible, 

^ vdft. _ a 

“ Its chief excellencies are the marginal references 
(Which are Exceedingly useful to preueliers, and tin 
dose, plain, and practical improvement to each Cbap 
ter."— Bunk. 

8 . A. Clarke.— if’ho Hdly Bible, with & 
Commentary anJ Critical Notes; by Adam 
Clafke, LL. D. 5 vols. 4to, 6 vols. 8vo. 

Latin Commentators on the whole Bible. 

1. Crittci Sa<Jhi.—S ive Annotate doctissi* 

morum Virorum in Vetus ac INo^-nm i’eatamer* 
turn; quibus aceedunt tractatus varii, Thcolugico- 
Philolocici, 9 toiflis in 12 voluiiiimbuH, Amstep- 
dam, ItiliH. 1 * 

“ This great work, first published at London in 1600, 
in !> vols. folio, under the direction of Bishop 1’earson, 
John Pearson, Anthony Bcatteigood, and Francis 
Gonldnian, is coiisiuerubly augmented in the above, at* 
cond and Itest edition. The notes of Grotius, Vatablus, 
Drusius, Munster, Oastaiio, Claries, JuniUs, and Tre- 
mellius,4iro to be found in this col lection,'besides a 
multitude of commentators on particular books, and 
numerous vnlitHbledisquiHitionson particular subjects; 
wliicli are enumerated by Dr. A. Clarke in the genera] 
preface to his Commentary. To complete this great 
work them were published at Amsterdam, in 1701, 
Thesaurus Theologico-Philologicus, in two vols. folio, 
affd in 1732, in tub folio volumes aLo, Thesaurus No¬ 
vas Theologico-PlnlologicuB—two valuable collections 
of critical aud philological dissertations by the most 
eminent biblical critics of that day. These are neces¬ 
sary to complete the Critici Sacri ."—Horne. 

The great defect of this work is the want of due se¬ 
lection in the original materials. Seveflll apthors use 
included of very little note, and who were altogether 
unworthy of n place in such a body of critics us were 
intended to have been enrolled in this college of con* 
lie iftutorH. lVHuty, too, of the aiinotaliow of hmrp 
distinguished authors are scarcely worthy of their 
names, and as several sets of notes are written upon 
the seme books, the same things are frequently re¬ 
peated. A rejirinl of the whole work, the ft-fore, js 
neither to lie expected nor desired, although many of 
the disquisitions richly deserve to be drawn out of 
their obscurity and given anew to the world. #' 

2. Matthjct Poou, Synopsis Criticomm 
Aliorumquc SS. Intorpretum.—London, Utrecht, 
and Frankfort, 5 vols, folio. 

On this most elaborate work the learned autlini 
spent ten years. Although not designed to be a mere 
abridgment of theCntici Bncri.it contains nil Hint is 
most valuable* in thetr annotations, besides msnj hr* 
portent additions from other sources, and his own ju¬ 
dicious decisions in many places. Notwithstanding, 
however, that the Synopsis brings togellier an immense 
mnss of valuable interpretation,'lhe work would ad¬ 
mit of being greatly synoiietzed itself. The vjst nccu- 
mutntidn of different Senses crowded togt'tliorfiigxjil&in 
a single sentence of a single word, many of them pal| 
publy false or trifling, many of them without the 
shadow of a reason for their adoption, and apparently 
introduced merely to increase the amount of mutter, sc 
effectually perplexes the mind, that the made; often 
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ehwe* the hook more unseUfed«in hie opinio* than 
when ho opened it. It i» greatly to be desired thnt a 
work on tile plan of £oole, only more moderate hi its. 
dimensions, and more select in its materials, should be 
< executed at the present day. But the task would be a 
Herculean one, and arduous in proportion to the sups- 

a ‘or advantages possessed for such a'work by the pre- 
int generation of scholars. (Df the different editions 
of Poole, that of Utrecht, by Professor Leusden, is the 
best. The Frankfort edition is said to be scarcely 
worth purchasing, on account of its incorrectness. The 
quarto edition is somewhat liettcr, but is badly printed 
anditells nt a iow price.—B. tli 

‘ 3, Joannis CoccEti Commentariftj Sacrae 
Rcripturas, in ejus Operibus.-—Amsterdam, 10 
vols. folio. , 

Notwithstanding the character of Cpcceius, as a com- 
imulnlor, lahmira umler,thc impiitation-ofrcxeftssiVQ, 
mysticism, and of having mdulgcrta vein of the wildest- 
' fancies in spiritualizing the Old Testament, it should 
“ he remembered that his grand object was to oppose tbc^ 
eystemof mere literal or gr ■ mmattnal exposition adopt¬ 
ed by Orotius and his followers. And wlimi it is suid 
of two coiiiiiientnliM's, as it whs of him and Grotius, 
that “ ini" finds (,'lirist every where, and the other no 
where," the judicious and pious render will readily de¬ 
cide winch is tli- most innocent error. Ruddcus, the 
great master in historic-theology, while he admits that 
Gocceips inis occasionally refined too much in ilis in¬ 
terpretations, stiH ulfinns thqt lie ranks anion" “ tho 
moat illustrious teacicrs of the Rtiorined Oliorch,”.that 
he was pru-Cininonlly endowed witli the qualifications 
of a good interpreter, find tha'l, turning away from the 
frivolous nun'llne of the popular critics of tho age, hp 
sedulously aimed to unfold the sense of the Script tires in 
such a mariner as Jo increase the knowledge it/' divine and 
saving truth among wen. “ His commentaries,” says 
Horne, “ particularly on the JVrm Testament, abound 
with valuable illustrations, and \vill_amply repay the 
troublenf a perusal.’’ Tlie critical reader of the Pro¬ 
phetical Books will seldom consult him in vain.—B. 

‘ . 4. RosvNMUt.r.Kiii SfiijiUA in' Votus atquc 

Novum Testamcntum, 23 torais, 8vo. 9 
This work is very much prized by those who linve a 
high opinion of the modern school of German critics 
_ and commentators. But as the most valuable iiarts are 
drawn from other sources, which can he obtained at a 
cheaper rate, and which are not interim ded with net- 
logical scholia, we do not esteem the want of it a very 
serious desideratum in a biblical library. 

English Commentators on the New Tes¬ 
tament. 

i. Buhkitt’s Expository Notes, tyith Practi- 
• nil Observations.—London, 1814, dto. 

“Burkitt contains many ingenious observations, 
Ann turns, natural plans, and pungent addresses to the 
consejetiae”— Buck. 

3. Domini dob’s Famijy Expositor.—London, 

4 vole. 4to., and 6 vols. 8 vo. * 

••‘This admiraiile commentary is in tho list of books 
recommended by Bistiops Watson and Tomline, and 
almost every other theological tutor."— Horne. 

**" 3. Wuitby’s Paraphrase and Commentary 
on the New Testament, 2 vols. folio. v 

• “Divines of every denomination concur in pro¬ 
nouncing Ur. Whitby’s Commentary to be, upon the 
tvliole, the best upon the New Testament that is extent 
(n the/higlish language.”— Horne. 

4. Guvge’s Practical Expositor iif the Form of 
a Paraphrase! with occasional N'otes.—London, 

3 vols. 4to. 4 vols. 8vo. 

“Dr. Guyse was an eminent dissenting divine of 
the eighteenth century, and in his religious principles 
C’alvininjc. Jfis Paraphrase has never been popular, 
jUimigtf jt ii said to display sou adjudgment, intimate 
jam mmkn M with the original, and considerable criti- 
Homt. t 

S. Ha^mond’s Paraphrase and Annotations 
80 , ‘ 
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on the New Testament.—liondon. 1702, folio, 
best edition. 

“ Many good criticisms, but many that are mash 
mistaken.”— Herne. , 

Latin Commentators on New Tksta- 

MElJp^ 

L Bengemi Gnomon Novi Testamenti, 

. - S 

“This work^ontains an instructive preface, apar- 
■picuoift* analysis of each book, with short notes, in 
the true taste of judicious criticism. Bengel exeels in 
shew-ng the connexion and harmony of Scripture, and 
how Baripture igpo be interpreted by Scripture.” 

Horne. 

Another critic observes, “ his work is an unknown 
Storehouse of valuable matter, consisting of acute re¬ 
marks, striking illustrations of the text<Cy the,context. 
Just inference*, and practical observations; the whole 
offered in a strain of trufe piety unu Christian simpli¬ 
city."— Critiea Biblica, vol. iv. p. lliO. 

2. Wetstenii Novum Testamcntum Gr® 
cum.—Amsterdam, 1752, 2 vols. folio 

“ Almost every peculiar form of speech in Sho-aa-yJ 
text he has illustrated by quotations from Jewish, 
Greek, and Roman writers."—Dr. Adam Clarke. 

3. Wcilpii Cur® Philologic® in NoTum Tes- 
tamentum.-—Basil, 1741, 5 voR 4to. 

“This is a very valuable compilation ; as Wnlflut 
-rf s hot simplj’ relate the opinions of others, birt fee- 
ttueiHjly ammudvciis upon them with great critical 
discernment.”— Horne. 

4. Chkmnitii Harmonia Guatuor Evangeli- 
starurn.—Hamburgh, 1704, folio. 

“ Deservedly held in the highest estimation,’ "—Home 

5. Koppe Novum Testomentum Graci.—- 
1791, 8vo. 2d edition. 

Commentators on Select Parts, or Single 
Books, op the Old Tehtament. 

1. 4insw°utii*b Annotations on the Penta¬ 
teuch, the Psamig, and the Song of Solomon.— 
London, 1639, folio. 

The collector of a biblical apparatus is advised by no 
means to let Blip an opportunity of procuring “this 
work. In affording aid to the attainment of the eza, t 
meaning of the original, Ainsworth is unrivalled ; his 
parallelisms never fail to cast light on the point for 
which they are adduced; his quotations from the Jew¬ 
ish writers, in which he discovers great Judgment, 
form an exceedingly valuable source of,illustration 
and his translation, particularly of tho Psaliqs, is often 
to be preferred to tlie common version. No more valua¬ 
ble service cquld be performed to the cause of Biblical 
Literature Ihnn the rrpublication of Ainsworth’s An¬ 
notations in a more convenient form, and somewhat 
modernized in orthography and style. In order to lie 
duly appreciated, it should he used-by one who is in 
the habit of consulting the original. Such an one will 
discover in this venerable puritan an acquaintance 
with the minute peculiarities of the Grijek and Hebrew 
forms of expression, and s tact of illustration, which 
fbr the age and circumstances of the writer, is truly 
astonishing. • *> 

2 . Bishop Patrick’s Commentaries on the 

Historical Parts of the Holy Scriptures.—Lon¬ 
don, 3 vols. 4to. v 

Well worth possessing, though, not of Jreqilent oc¬ 
currence. Patrick. I.osvtb, VWhilby, and Arnold, ars 
embodied in turn extensive aiid valuable work, pub¬ 
lished in 8 vo® 4 to. 

3. Notje Ubetiofes in Hagiogra^ha.—Hal®, 
3 vols. 4to. 

The student of Hebrew who makes use of faichsclis's 
Hebrew Bible, (and such an one will not feci the Whnt 
of any other) should not sufler himself to £e without 
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A- V. Desvoeujt: a vej y valuable work,—A*- 
Geierus. — lip. Reynolds. — R. Wardlaw — 
Broughton. — Jermyn. — Luther.—Mclancthon. 
— Cartwright.—Leigh.—Pern ltd.—Trapp. . 
Song 8f Solomon. ' 

Ainsworth. — Joannes Marckiu*.—Gill on the 
Canticles.— J. Mason Good. — Williams.—Peri 
ay. — DavidstM. — Durham. — Harmcr. — LqmII. 
— Tramp 

Jr Isaiah. 

C^mupegius Vitrtnga: an immense and inva¬ 
luable storehouse of sacred criticism.— Lowth on 

wrr.tue..au. ul „uuu,u, * . w ».*«., Jr&i* work of unqu^tioiiaWe importance to 

P. Bnddeus, (Ilistoria Ecclesiastics Vetcris f l’ 1 ohcnl student, but evincing too great a rea- 
Testament!, 2 vols. 4to.)-/<>. innovate upon the readings of the esta- 

son on the First Seventeen Chapters of Genesis,] bhshed text.. Macvuljuch s Lectures on Isaiah.— 
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tliis work If it M Ih his power to obtain it. As the 
notes to a continuation of those in the above-men. 
Booed edition of the Bible, printed in a type less try¬ 
ing to the eye, they form a supplement indisponshbla 
VIO the completeness of that work. The authors of 
Thu Annotations use, J. H- Miehaelis, C. B. Miehaelis, 
and J. J. Bambach- >, ^ • • 

Genesis. 

^Sebastian Sehsnidl: all the expository works 
of this learned and pious man ore extrerpefy va¬ 
luable .—Andreas Hindus, (Opera, torn. L folio:) 
of .great value to the theologian .—Johannes Mer- 
ccrus: prolix, but sound and judicious.— Light- 
foot, (Works, vol. i. p. 698:) the very name of 
Lightfoot supersedes all commendation.— J. ft. 
Ueulegger, filisturiu Patriarcharum, 2 vols. 4 to.; 


Chapters of Genesis, 
Lund. 3 vols. 4to. —Andrew Fuller’s Expository 
Discourses on Genesis, 2 vols. 8vo. 

EiODUB. 

And. Rivelus, (Opera, tom. i. folio.)— Chris¬ 
toph. Cartwright: replete with rabbinical learn¬ 
ing.— Lightfoot, (ut supra.)- HUlett, (in Hoxa- 
pla.) —Braunius de Vcstitu Heb. Sacerdotuin : 
this work, though not professedly a commentary, 
is very iuijwrtant in the explication of many parts 
of Exodus. 

Joshua and the other Historical Boors. 

Andreas Masius on Joshua: an author highly 
commended by l’dMe in his Synopsis.—Lectures 
on Ruth hy G. Lawson. — Chandler's Life of 
David: “a book alxive all praise.” Horne .— 
Lawson on Esther. —Michael is? a Not® Ubc- 
riores.— Stackhouse's History of the Bible.— Bud- 
devs's Historia Ecclesiastics. —Maegowan on 
Ruth.— Lavater, Jackson, and Strigclius on 
Joshua. . 

Job. 

Hugh Broughton, (Works, folio, pp. 246— 
294.) —Joseph Caryl , 2 vols. folio; “ a most vla- 
borate, learned, and pious work, containing a rich 
fund of critical and practical divinity.” Williams. 
—-Albertos Schulten. — I^eonard Chappeluic .— 
Sebastian Shmidt. — Peters's Critical Disserta¬ 
tion on the Book of Job.— J. H. Huttinger.— 
Fred. Spanheim. — Chr. Schotanus. — Joh. Mer- 
ccrus. 

Psalms. 

Ainsworta, (see above, on the Pentateuch.)— 
Modems.—Hammond's Paraphrase.— Gnlicl- 
mus Ames.—Martinos Geierus : extremely va¬ 
luable.— Vencma .- held in the highest esteem 
among the divines of Holland.— Tlech. Mudge. — 
Bp. Home’s Commentary.— Horsley on the 
•Psalms.— Fry’s Lyra DaVidis.— Hildersham on 
the 51st Psalm.— Owen on the 130th Psalm.— 
Greenham on the 119th Psalm.— Manton on the 
119th Psalm.— Luther on the Fifteen Psalms of 
Deanna .— Theodore Bcza.—John Calvin. — Da¬ 
vid Dirksdn.—Edward Leigh. — And, Rivelus, 
(Op. vaL iL) # * 9 

Proverbs. 

Marrtinyfi Geierus: excellent as a critical com¬ 
mentary ; the general character of all Grier's 
works.—? Albert Schultens: profoundly learned.— 
Mayer. — Taylor. — Trapp: quaint, but striking 
and pertinent.— Holden. — Lawson. — Hunt. — 
Schleusnrr. 
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Bp. Slack. — J. C. Daderlin.—Horsley on the 
18th cliapter of Isaioll.— J. Calvin.— J. Ailing. 

Jeremiah. 

Benjamin Blayney: an exceedingly valuable 
Work on the plan of Lowth’s Isaiah.— Vencma. 
—Brough dm. — J. D. Miehaelis. — Spohn. — Pu- 
rea u.—Piscato r.-*Lacater. 

Ezekiel. 

Bp. Nrwcome .— VUlnlpana .— Vencma.— 
Starck. — Greenhill .— Calvin.—Strigclius. 

Daniel. 

Mart. Geierus: the Projections of Gcier on 
Daniel surpass any other commentary in giving 
the exact sense of the prophet.— Venema’s Dis¬ 
sertations on- Daniel.— H. Broughton: this au¬ 
thor’s BnglLsh transition of Daniel is said to bp 
the best in the language. —Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Observations on the Prophecies.— Bp. Newton 
on the Prophecies.— Willett, (in Hexapla.)— 
Wintle. — Amner. — Faber.—Blayney on the Se¬ 
venty Weeks.— Brightman. — Parker. — Pern- 
bel. — Rollock. — Jos. Mcdc: the works of the ve¬ 
nerable Mcdc are indispensable to the student 
of Prophecy. 

Minor Prophets. 

, Lowth on the Prophets.-*—Foeoc/re on Hosca, 
Joel, Mieah, and Malochi. —Newcome on the * 
Minor Prophets.— Marck on do. —Burkii Gno- 
mon in do.— Tamovius in do. —Mcrecrus in da 
—Drusius in do.— Jer. Burroughs <* Hoses : 
the work of a mind uiost deeply imbued with the 
spirit of piety, and with a skill in making practi¬ 
cal the alistruscst parts of.the scriptures scarcely 
to be paralleled. —Horsley on Hoses. —Chandler 
on Joel: this author is entitled to rank among 
the first biblical critics in the English language.—**■ 
Pfeiffer on Jonah. —Blayney on Zecnariuh.— 
Slock, Vencma, and Van Til on Molachi. 

Commentators on Sklept Parts, or Single 
Books of the New Testament. 

s 

1. Campbell’s Four Gospels, 1 vol. 4to. 4 vols. 

8 vo. « 

Particularly valuable for tbc dissertations and notes, 
which contain a treasure of sacred criticism. 

2. MacknighVs Harmony of the FeAj Gos¬ 
pels, 2 vols. 8 vo. * m 

A work of the greatest utility to the critics! reader 
of the New Testament. » 

3. D. C. Thepphili Kuindel Cemmentarius in 
LibroB Novi Testammti Historicos, 4 vols Hvo 
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f 

Valuable nan philological commentary, but contain' 
ing sentiment* revolting to a believer in the divine 
authority and plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, 

4. Z. Pearce’s Commentary on the Evange¬ 
lists, Acta, and II. Corinthians, 2 vole. 4to. 

Displaying deep learning arid s6und judgment. 

5. Macknighl on the Epistles, 6 vols. 8vo. 

“ It is a fork of theological labour not often paral¬ 
leled, and an ample storehouse of obscurations to exer¬ 
cise' not only the student, but the adept in divinity. If 
we do not always coincide implicitly witlUhe author 
in opinion, which in such various matter cannot rea¬ 
sonably lie expected, we can always praise his dili¬ 
gence, his learning, and his piety .”—British CVfe. 

The work is said to have been the unremittttig la¬ 
bour of nearly thirty yean, during which period seldom 
leas than eleven hours a day were employed upon it. 0 

Matthew. , 

Bp. Portends Lectures oil Matthevy. — Olea- 
rius. — Eisner. — Parens .«, 

Mark. 

Hcupelius Commentary. 

Luke. 

Morm's Prmlectiones.—Schleirmacher. 

John. 

Lampe: the^ost valuable work on the Gospel 
of John ever published.— Titman, Melotemata. 
— Shepherd. — Moms. — Sender.—Hildersham 
on John iv. —Burgess on John xvii. —Manlon on 
John xvii. 

Acts. 

Biscoe .— Trapp.—’Mayer. — Heinrichs. — Wil¬ 
lis.—CradocWs Apostolical History.— Benson’s 
Planting of Christianity.— JBevans's Life of Paul 
— Buddevs’s Historia Ecclesiie Apostolic®.— 
Dick on Acts. 

Romans. 

Reimbach. — Morus. — Edwards. — Weller .— 
Adam. — Wilson. — Parr. — Schmidius. — Fry. 

I. and II. Corinthians. £ 

Slorr, (Opuscula.)— Krause. — Holman. 

Galatians. 
iMther: an inestimable work.— Chandler. — 

, Perkins. — Ferguson. — Barger .— Winer. 
Ephesians. 

Goodwin. — Ferguson .— Tamovius. — Locke. 
—CharEUer. 

Colobsians. 

Byfldd. — Davenant. — Elton. — Gisborne. 

Philippiams. 

Pierce .— Tamovius. 

* * I. aAd II. Thessalonians. 

Bp. Jewell. — Turretin. — Tamovius. — Ben¬ 
son. 

~ Titos. 

Taylor. 

Hebrews. • 

Owen. — Pierce. — Schmidius. — Braunius .— 
Carpzooius. — Syke St— Ernesti. — Seyffarth .— 
Maclean. — Stuart. 

c Tgx Catholic Epistles. 

t ighten on Peter: an incomparable work.— 
Id on the first three chapters of Peter.— 
on on James.— Morus on James and Peter. 
—Adam on II. Pete?.— Hawkins on John’s Epis¬ 
tles.— Hardy on do.-r-Mwtwnnslo.— Witsius on 
Jtd c.-s-Manton. Jenkins, and Otes on do. j 
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COMMUNICATING. 

Revelation. 

Daubuz: a work of stupendous erudition, ri¬ 
valling any commentary ever published oil any 

B o?the Scriptures. In unfolding thesymljQ 
language not only of John, but of th6 inspired 
prophets generally, probabL ho exposition in the 
world , affords such mvaluable^ids; and the wri¬ 
ter’s judgment equals his amazing learning.— 
ViCringa on the Apocalypse; a commentary 
worthy the name of its great author.— Jos. Mede: 
the acknowledged father of Apocalyptic interpre¬ 
tation.— Goodwin. — Waple. — Brighimar •.— 
Durham.—Sir Isaac Newton. — Bp. Thos. New¬ 
ton. — Bowman .— Whiston. — H. More. — Forbes. 

'— Johnston.—Glass.- — Bengel.—Cradock .— 
Reader. — Rudd. — Jurieu. — Pyle. — Faber .— 
M'Leod. — Fry. 

As this article may be consulted for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining information as to the best helps 
for understanding the Scriptures, we may add to 
the above:—Jacobi Eisner, Observat. SaePB;«^l- 
herti, Observ. Philolog.; Lambcrti Bos, Excrcitat. 
Philolog.; Lambcrti Bos, Observat. Miscell. For- 
tuita Sacra. . These, together with Wolfius and 
Raphelius, before mentioned, says Dr. Doddridge, 
i } books which I cannot but recommend to my 
, i ting friends, as proper not only to ascertain the 
sense of a variety of words and phrases which 
occur in the apostolic writings, but also to form 
them to the most useful method of studying the 
Greek classics ; those great masters of solid sense, 
elegant expression, just and lively painting and 
masculine eloquence, to the neglect of which I 
cannot but ascribe that enervate, dissolute, and 
puerile manner of writing, which is growing so 
much on the present age, and will probably con¬ 
sign so many of its productions to speedy oblivion. 
See also books recommended under articles Bi¬ 
bles, Scriptures. 

COMMINATION, an office in the church 
of England appointed to be read on Ash Wed¬ 
nesday. It is substituted in the room of that 
godly discipline in the primitive church, by 
which (as the introduction to the office expresses 
it) “such persons as stood convicted of notorious 
sins were put to open penaiice, and punished in 
this world, that their souls might be saved in the 
day of the Lord; and that others^acl monished by 
their example, might be the more afraid to of¬ 
fend.” Tpis discipline, in after-ages, degene¬ 
rated in the church of Rome into a formal confes¬ 
sion of sins upon Ash Wednesday, and the empty 
ceremony of sprinkling ashes upon the head of 
the people. Our reformers wisely rejected this 
ceremony as mere shadow and show j and sub¬ 
stituted this office in its room, whioh is .A denun¬ 
ciation of God’s anger and judgment against 
sinners; that the people, being apprised of God*** 
wrath and indignation against their sins, might 
not, through want of discipline to the church, be 
encouraged to pursue them. 

COMMISSARY, an officer of the bishop, 
who exercises spiritual jurisdiction in* places of a 
diocese so far from*the episcopal see, that the 
chancellor c&nnot call the people to the bishop’s 
principal consistory court without great incon¬ 
venience. - * 

COMMUNICATING a term made use of 
to denote the set of receiving the Lord’s Supper. 
Those of the reformed and of the Greek church 
communicate under both kinds; those of the Ro¬ 
mish only under one. The oriental ftmummi- 
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•ante receive the aperies of Wine by a spoon; and 
anciently thev sucked it through a pipe, as has 
been observed by Beat. Rhoanus on Tertullian. 

_ COM MU NION, in its strict and projier sense, 
signifies holding something in common with ano¬ 
ther, Acte ii. 42.—■& In a piore gerlbral sense, it 
denotes conformity or agreement 2 Cor. yi. 11. 
Eph. v. 11.—3. ft signifies converse, or friendly 
intercourse, wherein men contrive or cqijsuit to¬ 
gether about matters of common concern, Luke 
vi. 11. Ps. iv. 4.-4. Communion is also qgod for 
the Lord’s Supper, because we herein make a 

E ublic profession of our conformity to Christ and 
is laws; and of our agreement with other Chris¬ 
tian^ in the. spirit and faith of the QospeL Set 
Lord’s Suffer. 

The fourth council of Lateran decrees, that 
every believer shall receive the communion, at 
least, at Easter; which soems to import a tacit do- 
siro that they should do it oftencr, as in effect 
^tlmy did it much oftener in the primitive days. 
Lrratian^ and the master of the sentences, pro¬ 
scribe it as a rule for the laity to communicate 
three tinips a year j at Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Christmas: but in the thirteentfl century the 
practice prevailed ot never approaching the 
eucharist at Easter; and the council thought fit 
to enjoin it then by a law, lest their coldness and 
remissness should go farther still: and the coun¬ 
cil of Trent renewed the Rame injunction, and 
recommended frequent communion, without en¬ 
forcing it by an express decree. In the ninth 
century the communion was still received by the 
. laity in both kinds, or rather the species of bread 
was dipped in the wine, as is owned by the Ro¬ 
manists themselves. M. de Marca observes, that 
they received it at first in their hands; and be¬ 
lieves the cominutiion under one kind alone to 
have its rise in the West, under Pope Urban II. 
in 1096, at the time of the conquest of tlie Holy 
Land. It was more solemnly enjoined by the 
council of Constance, in 1414. The twenty-eighth 
canon of the council of Clermont enjoins the com¬ 
munion to be received under both kinds distinctly; 
adding, however, two exceptions,—the one of ne¬ 
cessity, the other of caution; the first in favour 
of the sick, and fjie second of the abstemious, or 
those' who had an aversion for wine. It was 
formerly a-kind of canonical punishment for 
clerks guilty of any crime to 1 h; reduced to lay 
communion; L e. only to receive it as the laity 
did, viz. under ono kind. They had another 
punishment of the sa<ne nature, though under a 
different name, called foreign communion ,' to 
which the canonic frequently condemned their 
bishops and qthor clerks. This punishment was 
not any excommunication or deposition, but u 
.kigd of suspension from the function of the or¬ 
der, and a degradation from the rank they held 
in the church. It had its name because the com¬ 
munion was not only granted to the criminal on 
the foot of a foreign clerk ^ Le. being reduced to 
the lofeestof his ordbr. he took his place after all 
those of his rank, os all clerks, &c, did in the 
churches to which they did not bclptg. ‘ The se¬ 
cond council of Agdu orders every clerk that ab¬ 
sents himself from the church to be reduced to 
-foreign communion, 

Churdh communion is fellowship with any 
particular church. .See Church. Fellowship. 
$t is sometimes applied to different churches 
united in doctrine and discipline. The three 
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grand comhmniona into winch the Christian 
church is divided, are those of the church of Retted 
the Greek church, anil the Protestant churchy 
but originally all Christians were In communion 
with each othfer, having one communion, faijji 
and discipline. • • * 

Free com munion, a tf rm made use of in relation 
to the Lord’s Sapper, by which it is understood 
that all those who have been baptized, whether in 
infancy or adult age, may, on profession of<thoir 
faith, sitjown at the Lord’s table with others of. 
dilferenr denominations. Some of Bio Baptists 
oljjoct to free or mixed communion, and do not 
alkn^persons who have been baptized in thpir 
infancy 40 join in the calibration of the Lord’s 
rSupper.witn them; because they look upon such 
| as not having been baptized at all, and conse¬ 
quently cannot he admitted to the table. Others, 
howevcrfsupiHwe that this ought to be no objec¬ 
tion ; and that such \£ho believe theinselves-to be 
•really baptized (though in infancy), are partakers 
of grace, belong to the true church of Christ, and 
are truly devoted to God, ought not to be rejected 
on account of a different opinion about a mere 
ordinance. Mr. filling worth- and Mr, Booth 
have written against free Communion; John 
Bunyan, Dr. Foster, Mr. Bulkqly, Mr. Wiche, 
Mr. Robinson, and Robert Halllor it. 

COMMUNION, spiritual or dieine, is that 
delightful fellowship and intercourse which a be¬ 
liever enjoys with God. It is founded upon union 
with him, and consists in a communication of di¬ 
vine graces from him, and a return of devout af¬ 
fections to him. The Mievcr holds communion 
with God in his wigks, in his word, and in bis 
ordinarft-.es. There can lie no oommunion with¬ 
out likeness, nor without Christ as the mediator. 
Some distinguish communion with God from the 
sense and feeling of it; that is, that we may hold 
communion with him without raptures of joy; 
and tliat a saint, even under desertion, may nave 
communion with God, as really, though not so 
feelingly, as at any other time. This commu¬ 
nion cannot be interrupted by any local muta¬ 
tions: it is far su^rior to all outward services and 
ordinances whatsoever; it concerns the whole _ 
soul, all the affections, faculties, and motions of it 1 
being under its influence 1 it is only imperfect in 
t hi-.life, and will be unspeakably enlarged in a 
better world.—In order to keep up nfftimunion 
with God, we should inform ourselves of his will, 
John v, 39; he often in prayer, Luke, vili. 1; em¬ 
brace opportunities of retirement, Ps. iv. 4; con¬ 
template on the divine perfections, providences, 
arid promises, Ps. civ. 34; watch against a vain, 
triflingj and volatile spirit, EphTiv. 30;* and be* 
found in the uso of all the means of grace, Ps, 
xxvii, 4, The advantages of communion with 
God are, deadness to the world, Phil. iii. 8. pa¬ 
tience under trouble, Job. i. 22; fortiyidc in dan- 

f er, Ps, xxvii. 1 ; gratitude for mercies received, 

’b. ciii. 1 j direction under difficulties, Prov. iii. 5, 

61 peace and ioyin opposition, Ps, xvi. 23; hap¬ 
piness in death, Ps. xxiii. 4 1 and an earnest desire 
for heaven .and glpry, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8 . See 
Shaw's Immanuel ; Owen and Henry on Coyu 
munion; and article Fellowship • • 
COMPASSION is that species of ptthetip^ 
which is excited either by the actualdistrew of its 
objcct l or by some impending calamity which ap¬ 
pears inevitable. It is a benevolent sonow for the 
sufferings or apihfoochms misery of another, Thu 
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etymology of the word expresses this idea with 
strict propriety, as it signifies suffering with the 
r object. Hobbes makes this a mere selfish passion, 
and defines it as “being fear for ourselves.” 
Hutchesop resolves it into instin&t; but Dr. But¬ 
ler much more properly considers it as an original 
distinct particular affection in human nature. It 
may be considered as a generic name, compre¬ 
hending several other affections ^as mercy, ‘com- 
miScration, pity. This affection (as well as every 
other of our nature) no doubt was wis»My given us 
by our Creator. "Ideas of fitness,”® Saurin 
observes, “seldom make much impressionan the 
bulk of mankind; it was necessary therefore to 
make sensibility supply the want of eefhfctioiy 
and by a counterblow with which the miseries of 
a neighbour strike our feelings to produce a di% 
position in us to relieve him.” 

COMPASSION OP. GOD is tfie infinite 
greatness of bis mercy and love, whereby he re¬ 
lieves the miseries of his people. This perfection 
of Jehovah is conspicuously displayed in the gift 
of his Son, John, iit. 16; the revelation of his will, 
Hos. viii. 1‘2; the bounties of his providence, Ps. 
cxlv. 9; the exorcise, of his patience, Rom. ii. 4; 
the promise of his mercy, Ps. ixxviji. 33; the ma¬ 
nifestation ofhss presence, Matt, xviii. 20; and the 
provision of eternal glorv, I Pet. i. 4. See Mercy. 

COMPLU’fENSlAN BIBLE. See Bible, 
No. 29. 

COMPREHENSION, in English church 
history, denotes a scheme proposed by Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, in 1667-8, for relaxing the terms of 
conformity on behalf of the Protestant Dissenters, 
and admitting them into*the communjpn of the 
church. A bill for this purpose was drawn up by 
Judge Hale, but disallowed. The attempt was 
renewed by Tillotson and Stillingficet, in 1674, 
and the terms were settled, to the satisfaction of 
theqon-confbrmists; but the bishops refused their 
assent. The scheme was likewise revived again 
immediately after the revolution. The king.and 
queen expressed their desire of an union : how¬ 
ever, the design foiled, after two attempts, and the 
Act of Toleration was obtained. 


CONCEPTION OP CHRIST, the super¬ 
natural and miraculous formation of the human 
nature of Jesus Christ. “ It were not difficult to 
show,” says a divine, “ that the miraculous con¬ 
ception* once admitted, naturally brings up after 
it the great doctrines of the atonement and the 
incarnation. The miraculous conception of our 
Lord evidently implies some higher purpose of his 
coming than the mere business of a teacher. The. 
business ofa teacher might have been performed by 
a mere man,"Enlightened by the prophetic spirit 
For whatever instruction men Have the capocuy to 
receive, a man might have been made the instru¬ 
ment to convey. H-ad toad ting, therefore, been the 
■ole'purpose of our Saviour’s coming, a mere man 
might have done the whole business and the su¬ 
pernatural conception had been an unnecessary 
miracle. He therefore, who came in this miracu¬ 
lous. way, came upon some higher business, to 
which a mere man was unequal. He came to be 
made a sin-offering for Us, that we might be made 
the righteouSness of God in him.” See Bp. Here* 
ley's Tract*, arid article Humanity of Christ. 

CONCEPTION, IMMACULATE, of the 
T »ly Virgin, is a*popish festival established in 
iour ofthe Virgin Mary, on the supposition of 
having been conceived, ana bom upnwculate, 
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i. <v without original sin; held on the 8th of De¬ 
cember. The immaculate conception is the great 
head of controversy between the Scotists and/ 
Thomiste; the former maintaining, and the latter 1 
impugning it* Peter D’Alva has publi.i.3tl48 huge 
■folio volumes on the mysteries of the conception. 

CONCLAVE, the assembly or meeting of rile 
cardinals shut up for the election of a Pope. 
Conclave also signifies the [dace in which the 
cardinals of the Romish church meet for the 
abov^p-mentioned purpose. The conclave is a 
range of small cells, ten feet square, made of 
wainscot: these are numbered, and drawn by lot. 
They stand in a line along the galleries and hall 
of the Vatican, with a small space, betweert each. 
Every cell has the arms of the cardinal over it. 
The conclave is not fixed to any one determinate 
place, for the constitutions of the church allow 
the cardinals to make choice of such a place for 
the conclave as they think most convenient: yet 
it is generally held in the Vatican.—*Tho^com. 
clave is very strictly guarded by troops: neither 
the cardinals, nor any person shut up in the con¬ 
clave, are spoken to,- but at the hours allowed of, 
and then in ftalian or Latin: even the provisions 
for tlv conclave are examined, that no letters be 
conve,.d by that means from the ministers of 
foreign powers, or other persons, who may have 
an interest in the election of the pontiff'. 

CONCORD, form of .—Form of concord, in 
ecclesiastical history, a standard-lwok among the 
Lutherans, composed at Torgaw in 1576, and 
thence called the book of Torgaw, and reviewed 
at Berg by six Lutheran doctors of Germany, the 
principal of whom was James Anderai. This 
book contains, in two parts, a system of doctrine, 
the subscription of which was a condition or 
communion, and a formal and very severe con¬ 
demnation of all who differed from the compilers 
of it; particularly with respect to the majesty 
and omnipresence of Christ’s body, and the real 
inpnducation of his flesh and blood in the eucharist. 

It was first imposed uj>on the Saxons by Augustus, 
and occasioned great opposition and disturbance. 
The dispute about it was revived in Switzerland 
in 1718, when the magistrates of Bern published 
an order for adopting it as a Tule of faith; the 
consequence of which was a contest that reduced 
its credit and authority. 

CONCORDANCE, a dictionary.or index to 
the Bible, wherein all the leading words are 
[ ranged alphabetically, and the Ijooks, chapters, 

1 and verses wherein they occur referred to, to as¬ 
sist in finding out passages, and comparing with 
the several significations of tho same word. 
Cardinal Hugo de St. Chare seerps to have been 
the first who compiled a concordance to t£e Holy 
Scriptures; and for carrying on this workAUjs 
said, he employed 500 monks to assist him. 
Rabbi Mordccai Nathan published a Hebrew 
concordance, printed st Venice in 1523, contain¬ 
ing all the Hebrew roots, branclied into their va¬ 
rious significations, and under each .signification 
all the places in Scripture*wherein it occurs; but 
the best ariS most useful Hebrew concordance is 
that of Buxtorf, printed at Basil in 1632. G'ala- 
sius, an Italian cordelier, has given us concord¬ 
ances of the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in two 
columns; the first which is Hebrew; is that of 
Rabbi Mordecai Nathan verbatim, and according 
to the order of the books and chapters: ih the • 
other column is a Latin interpretation of each 
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passage of Scripture quoted by R. Mordccai: this 
interpretation is Calasius’s own; but in the mar- 
' gin he adds that of the LXX. and the Vulgate, 
jqjhen different from his. The work is in 4 vols. 
folio, printed at Rome in 1621. A new edition of 
this work was published by subscription in Lon¬ 
don, in 1747, 8, 9, by Mr. Romaine, tp which he 
obtained the signature of every crowned head in 
Europe, his Holiness not excepted. Dr..Tailor 
published, in 1754, a Hebrew concordance, in 9 
vols. folio, adapted to the English Bible, and dis¬ 
posed after the same manner as Buxtorf. Tnis is 
perhap« the best for English readers. 

The Greek concordances are only for the New! 
Testament, except one by Conrad Kircher or 
the Old, containing all the Hebrew words in al¬ 
phabetical order: and Underneath, all the inter¬ 
pretations of them in the LXX, and in each in¬ 
terpretation all the places where they occur in 
that version. In 1718, Troinmius published his 
•Orpok concordance for the LXX, at Amsterdam, 
in 2 vols.*folio; and Schmidius, improving on a 
similar work of II. Stephen, has given an ex¬ 
cellent Greek.concordance for thmNew Testa¬ 
ment, the best edition of which is that of Leqwic, 
anno 1717. Williams's concordance to the Greek 
Testament gives the English version to each 
word, and points out the principal Hebrew roots 
corresponding to the Greek words of tho Soptu- 
agint, 4to. 1767. We have several concordances 
in English, as Fisher’s, Buttenvorth's, Newman’s, 
Brown’s; but the best esteemed is that in 4to. by 
Alexander Cruden, which no minister or student 
should be without, exoejit he have such a prodi¬ 
gious memory as to supersede the necessity of it. 
Crutwcll’s concordance of Parallels may also l>c 
consulted with profit: Talbot’s complete Analy¬ 
sis, and new Arrangement of tho Bible; Dodd 
and Locke’s Common-place Books; with.Clark 
on the Promises, and Gastrill’s Institutes, may 
also be useful to preachers. 

CONCUBINAGE, the act of living with a 
woman to whom the man is not legally married. 
It is also used for a marriage with a woman of 
inferior condition (performed with less solemnity 
than the formal marriage,) and to whom the hus¬ 
band docs not convey his rank. ' As polygamy 
was sometimcs^jractised by the patriarchs, it was 
u common tiling to see one, two, or many wives 
in a family, and besides these several concubines, 

2 Sam. iii. 2, &c. 1 Kings, xL 3. 2 Chron. 

xi. 21; but ever since the abrogation of polygaipy 
by Jesus Christ, and the reduction of marriage 
to its primitive institution, concubinage has been 
forbidden and condemned among Christians. 

CONDESCENSION is that species of be¬ 
nevolence which designedly waves the supposed 
advantages of birth, title, or station, in order to 
accommodate ourselves to the slate pf an inferior, 
and diminish that restraint which the apparent 
distance is calculated to produce in him. It is 
enjoined on the Christian, and is peculiarly orna¬ 
mental *to the Christian character, Rom. xli. 16. 
The condescension of God* appears every way 
great, when we consider his infinilf perfection, 
nis absolute independence of his creature^ his 
purposes of^nercy toward them, and his continual 
care over them. 

CONDITION, a term of a bargain to be 
performed. It haa been debated whether faith 
should be* called the condition of our salvation. 
If by It Re mean a valuable ptjujvalent for the 
8jj 
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benefit received, or somebiiiiigto be performed In 
our own strength, or that wul bo meritorious, It 
is certainly inapplicable; but if by it be meant^ 
tint it is only a mean, without which we cannot 
be saved, in thdt sense it is not improper. Y«b 
as the term is oftt’n.jAade use of improperly by 
those who are mere legalists, perhaps it would be 
os well to decline the use of it. 

CONFERENCE, the act of discoursing with 
another in order to troat upon some subject, §t to 
settle aorr/ point of dispute. Conference Meet¬ 
ings, in a religious sense, are meetings assembled 
for timpurpose of relating exjsmence, discoursing 
on some religious subject; or for transacting rofi- 

S ious*business. “ Religious conference,” says a 
ivinu, •* is one way of teaching religion. We 
all have leisure tiirite, and it is well spent when it 
is employed in set conferences on religion. There 
the doubling man mqy open all his suspicions, 
and confirmed Christians will strengthen his he- 
licf; there the fearful may learn to be valiant for 
the truth; there the liberal may learn to devise 
liberal things; there the tongue of the stammerer 
may learn to speak plainly; there Paul may with¬ 
stand Peter to thenfacc, because he deserves to 
l>o blamed: there the Gospel may be communi 
cateil severally to them ot reputation; there, in 
one word, we may all prophesy one by one, that 
all may learn, and all lhay be qpmforied. One 
hour in a week spent thus will contribute much 
to our edification, provided we abstain from the 
disorders that have often disgraced, and some¬ 
times destroyed, this excellent Christian practice. 
Time should be kept, order should be preserved 
no idle uuestions should be asked; freedom of 
inquiry should lie nourished; immodest forward¬ 
ness should lie restrained; practical, experimental, 
and substantial subjects should be examined! 
Charity with all its gentle train should be there, for 
she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
toAgue is the law of kindness.” See Expe¬ 
rience Meetings. 

CONFESSION, the veriial acknowledgment 
which a Christian makes of his Bins. Among 
the Jews, it was the custom, on the annual feast 
of expiation, for the high priest to make confes¬ 
sion of sins to God, iri the name of the whole 
[ample: besides this general confession, the Jews 
wen* enjoined, if their sins were a breach of tho 
first u\blc of the law, to make confession*of them 
to God; but violations of the second table were 
to be acknowledged to their brethren. Confes¬ 
sion, according to Dr. Watts, is the third part of 
prayer, and includes, 1. A confession of the 
meanness of our original, our distance from God, 
our subjection to linn, and constant depetidance < 
on him.—2. A confession of our sins, both origi¬ 
nal and actual, in thought, life, omission, and 
commission.—3. A confession of our desert of 
punishment, and our unworthiness oR mercy.- 
A confession or humble representation of our 
wants and Sbrrows of every kind. Confession 
also may be considered as a relative duty, or the 
acknowledgment of any offence we have been 
guilty of aguinst a fellow-creature. The Romish 
church requires Confession not only as ^ duty, 
but has advanced it to the dignity of a sacrament. 
These confessions are made to the priest, arid area 
private and auricular; and the priest is not to re¬ 
veal them under pain of the highest punishment. 
This, however, is both unnecessary and onscrip- 
tural; for, in the Jirst place, there is no proof that 
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the power of remitting and retaining sins (the 
pretended ground of sacramental confcssion)yvas 
imparted to any but the apostles, or at the most 
to those to whom a discernment^, of spirits was 
cfcmrnunitrated.—-2. If our . Saviour had designed 
this to have been a duly, he would most probably 
have delivered us an express command to this 
turpose.—3. This authority of pardoning sins 
mm/adiately in relation to God, (*he foundation 
of tho pretended duty of secret confession) with¬ 
out any referenoe to church censures, vf ts never 
claimed for many ages after Christ. 

Notwithstanding, however, private anitcblar 
confession is not of divine authority, yet, a^oric 
observes, “there are many cases wlicftiin' men 
under the guilt and trouble of their sins can nei¬ 
ther appease their own minds, nor sufficiently 
direct themselves; without recourse to sqme pious 
and prudent guide: in the*? cases men certainly 
do very well, and many times prevent a great 
deal of trouble and perplexity to themselves by a 
timely discovery of tlxur condition to some faith¬ 
ful minister j and to this purpose a general con¬ 
fession is for the most part sufficient: and where 
there is occasion for a more Articular disroveiy, 
there is no need of raking into tlic particular cir¬ 
cumstances of Iben’s sins to give ’that advice 
which i 9 necessary for the ease and comfort of 
the peniteht.” ogee Aiisoi.ution ; Watts on 
Prayer; 'l'illotson's Ser. prr. 1G0, 1G1; Smith’s 
Errors of the Church of Rome. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH, a list of the 
several articles of the belief of any church. There 
is some diflerencc between creeds and confes¬ 
sions. Creeds in their confrnenccment vwre sim¬ 
ply expressions of faith in a few of the leading 
and undisputed doctrines of the Gospel. Con¬ 
fessions were, on the contrary, the result of many 
a hazardous and laborious effort, at the dawn of 
reviving literature, to recover those doctrines, and 
to separate them from the enormous mass of erro¬ 
neous and corrupted tenets, which the negligence 
or ignofhnce of some, and the artifices of avarice 
ancTambition in others, had conduced to accumu¬ 
late for a space of 1000 years, under an implicit 
obedience to the arrogant pretensions of an abso¬ 
lute and infallible authority in the church of 
Rome. Objections have been formed against alt 
creeds or^-onfessions of faith, as it is said they in¬ 
fringe Christian liberty, supersede the Scriptures, 
exclude such as ought not to be excluded, and ad¬ 
mit such as ought not to be admitted; arc often 
too particular and long; are liable to be abused; 
tempt men to hypocrisy; preclude improvement; 
and have fen-employed as means of persecution. 
On the other hand, the advocates for them ob¬ 
serve, that all the arts and sciences hate been re¬ 
duced to a system; and why should not the truths 
of religion, which are of greater importance! that 
a compehdftus view of the chief and most neces¬ 
sary points of the Christian religion, which lie 
scattered up and down fh the Scripture, must be 
useful to inform tho mind, as well also to hold 
forth to the world what are in general the senti¬ 
ments rtf such a particular church or churches; 
that thqy tend.to discover the common friemlB of 
the gome faith to one another, ajtd to unite them; 
thatfhe Scriptures seem to authorize and coun- 
toramceyhem; such as the moral law, the Lord's 
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the occasion of hypocrisy is no fnnh of the arti¬ 
cles, hut of those who suli.-rribe them; that per¬ 
secution has been raised more by the turbulent 
tempers of men, than from the nature ol confe* 
sions. Some think that all articles and confessions 
Of fcfth should be expressed in the bare words of 
Scripture; but it is replied, that this would de¬ 
stroy all exposition anu interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture; that it would have a tendency to make the 
ministry of tho word useless; in a great measure 
cramp*all religious conversation; and that the 
sentiments of one man could not be distinguished 
from another in some points of iniportanre. Some 
ef the most noted confessions are, tbs 39 Articles , 

’i and the Constitutions andf'andns of the Church 
| of England; the Westminster Assembly's Con- 
\ fession of Faith; the Savoy Confession, or a 
< declaration of the faith and order opened and 
practised in the. congregational chinches in 
England. Sec also Corpus et Syntagma con- 
fessionum fidei , quae in diver sis regain el nation-- 
ibus ecclesiaruin nomine, fnerunt dfithentice 
[ editce, which exhibits a body of numerous con¬ 
fessions. See likewise, An Harmony of the 
Confessions of Faith of the Christian and Re¬ 
forme '■hurches; Watts's Rational Foundation 

of a C mstian Church, qu. 8; Grahqm on Esta¬ 
blishments, p. 2G5, &c.; Iiishop Cleaver's Ser¬ 
mon on the Formation of the. Articles of the 
Church of England; Raley's Ph it. vol. ii. p. 321. 

CONFESSOR, a Christian who has made a 
solemn and resolute profession of the faith, and 
has endured torments in its defence. A mere 
saint is called a confessor, to distinguish him from 
the roll of dignified saints, such us apostles, mar¬ 
tyrs, &c. In ecclesiastical history, the word con¬ 
fessor is sometimes used for martyr; in aftertimes 
it was confined to those who, after having been 
tormented by the tyrants, wen: permitted to live 
and die in peace.- and at last it was also used for 
those who, after having lived a good life, died un¬ 
der an opinion of sanctity. According to St. Cy¬ 
prian, he who presented himself to torture, or 
even to martyrdom, without being called to it, 
was not called a confessor , but a professor; and 
if any out of want of courage abandoned his coun¬ 
try, and became a voluntary exile for the sake of 
the faith, he was called ex lerris. * 

Confessor is also a priest in the Romish church, 
who has a jiower to hear sinners in the sacrament 
of penance, and to give them absolution. Tho 
confessors of the kings of France, from the rime 
of Hcmy IV. have fen constantly Jesuits; be¬ 
fore him, the Dominicans and Cordeliera shared 
the office between them. Tlic confessors of the 
house of A ustrm have also ordinarily fen Do¬ 
minicans and Cordeliers, but the latter emperors 
have all taken Jesuits. • * 

CONFIRMATION,"the pCt of establishing 
any thing or person,—1. Divine confirmation is 
a work of the spirit of God, strengthening, com¬ 
forting, and establishing believers in faith and 
obedience. 1 Pet. v. JO. I^Cor. i. 8 .—2. Eccle¬ 
siastical confirmation, is a nte whereby, a person 
arrived at years of discretion, undertakes the per¬ 
formance of every part of the baptismal vow made 
for him by his godfathers and godmothers. 

In the primitive church it was done, immedi¬ 
ately after baptism, if the bishop happened to be 
present at the-solemnity. Throughout the East 
ft stilTacoompanies baptism; but the Itpnubtista 
make it a dwiitol independent sacrament. Seven 
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years is the Btated time for confirmation; how- 
k over, they are. sometimes after that age. The 
' person to be confirmed has a godfather and god¬ 
mother appointed him, as in baptism. In the 
OTUrch of England, tlie age of- the persons to be 
confirmed is not fixed, Clarke's E&ay on Con* 
Jtrvuilion; Wood on ditto; Hants Episcopacy"; 
p. 167, 174. 

CONFLAGRATION, GENERA^ a tern 
used to denote that grand period or catastrophe 
of our world, when' the face of nature ia to be 
changed by fire, as formerly it was by water. 

L Scripture assures us in the general, that this 
earth in its present form will not be perpetual, but 
shall come to an ^nd.—2. It further tells us, that 
this dissolution of the world shall be by a general 
• conflagration, in which all things upon tnc face 
’ of the earth shall be destroyed, by which the at¬ 
mosphere shall also be sensibly affected,-as in 
such a case it necessarily must be, 2 Pet. iii. 5, 7, 
*’* 10, 12; where, from the connexion of the words, 
the opposition between the conflagration and the 
deluge, as well as the most litem and apparent 
import of the phraaes themselves, it is plain they 
cannot, as Dr. Hammond straHfeely supposes, 
refer to the desolation brought on Judea when 
destroyed by the Romans, but must refer to the 
dissolution of the whole earth.—3. The Scrip¬ 
ture represents this great burning as a circum¬ 
stance nearly connected with the day of judg¬ 
ment, 2 Pet. iiL 7, compared with 2 These, i. 7, 8. 
Heli. x. 37. 1 Cor. iii. 12, 13; and it is probable 
there may be an allusion to this in several passages 
of the Old Testament, such as Ps. xi. 6. L 3. 
xevi. 3. Isa. xxxiv. 4, 8, 10, Ixvi. 15. Dan. viL 
ft, 10. Mai. iv. L Zeph. iii 8 Deut xxxil 
28; to which many parallel expressions might be 
added, from the canonical and apocryphal liooks.—, 
4. It is not expressly declared h4w this burning 
shall be kindled nor how it shall end: Which has 
given occasion to various conjectures about it, 
which see below. 

Tire ancient Pythagoreans, Platonista, Epicu¬ 
reans, and Stoics, appear to have litul a notion of , 
the conflagration; though whence they should 
derive it, unless from the sacred hooks, is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive; except, perhaps, from the Phoe¬ 
nicians, wbw themselves had it from the Jews. 
Mention of the conflagration is made in the books 
of the Sibyl a,'Sophocles, Hystaspes, Ovid, Lucan, 
&c. Dr. Burnet, after J. Tachard and others, 
relates that the Siamese believe that the earth will 
at last be parched up with heat, the mountains 
melted down, the earth’s whole surface reduced 
to a level, and then consumed with fire. And 
die Bramirurof Siam do not only hold that the 
world shall be destroyed by fire, but also that a new 
>* earth shall be made out of the cinders of the old. 

Diviues ordinarily account for the conflagration 
metaphysically, aud will have it take its rise from 
a miracle, as a fire from heaven. Philosophers 
contend fix its being produced from natural 
causes, and will have it effected according to the 
laws iff mechanics# Some think an eruption of 
the central fire sufficient for th# purpose; and, 
add, that this may be occasioned several ways, 
viz. either by having its intension increased, 
which again may beenected cither by being driven 
into Iras space by the encroachments of the super- 
ftcial-eoid, or by an increase of the i nflammabi lity 
iff theffuel whereon it is fed; or by having the 
laautttnce of the uhprieoning earth weakened,, 
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which may happenaeither from the diminution of 
its matter, by the consumption of its central parts, 
or by weakening the cohesion of the constituent 
parts of the mass by the excess or the defect of* 
moisture. Others look for the cause of the con¬ 
flagration in the atmosphere, and suppose that 
some of the meteors there engendered in unusual 
quantities, and exploded with unusual vehemence 
from the concurAmce of various circumstancdk, 
may effect it without seeking any farther.—Last¬ 
ly, others , have recourse to a still more effectual 
and flunfcng machine, and conclude the world is 
to undergo its conflagration from the near ap> 
proach of a comet in its return from the sun. 

Vgrio^s opinions are aftto entertained as to tlie 
jftenovatipn of the earth after the conflagration*— 
1. Some suppose that the earth will not be entire¬ 
ly consumed, but that the matter of which it con¬ 
sists will be fixed, purified, and refined, which 
they say will be the natural consequence of the 
action of fire upon It; though it is hard to say 
what such a purification can do "towards fittihg 
it foT its intended purpose, for it is certain a mass 
of crystal or glass would very ill answer the fol¬ 
lowing parts of this hypothesis.—2. They sup¬ 
pose that from tlicse materials thus refined, as 
from a second chaos, there will, by the power of 
God arise a new creation, and thifti the face of the 
earth, and likewise the atmosphere, will lie so 
restored, as to resemble wliat it Originally was in 
tjie paradisaical state; and consequently to render 
it a mom desirable abode for human creatures than 
it at present is: and they urge for ttiis purpose 
the following texts, viz. 2 Pet iii. 13. (compare 
lss, Ixv. 17. lxvL 22.) Matt xix. 28, 29. (com¬ 
pare Mark x. 29, 30! Luke xviii. 29, 30.) Ps. 
ciL 25, 26. Acts iii. 21. 1 Cor. viL 31. Rom. 
viii. 21.—3. They agree in supposing, that in this 
new state of things there will be no sea, Rev. xxL 1. 

4. They suppose that the earth, thus beautified 
mid improved, shall be inhabited by those who 
shall inherit the first resurrection, and shall hero 
enjoy a very considerable degree of happiness, 
though not equal to tliat which is to succeed the 
general judgment.; which judgment shall, accord¬ 
ing to them, open when those thousand years are 
expired, mentioned in Rev. xx. 4, &<L 1 These., 
iv. 17, compare ver, 15., which passage is thought 
by some to contain an insinuation that Paul ex¬ 
pected to be alive at the appearance ^ff Christ, 
which must imply an expectation of being thus 
raised from the dead before it: but it is answered 
that the expression we tliat are alive may only 
signify, “ those of Us tliat arc so,” speaking of aU 
Christians as one body, 1st Cor. xv. 49—52. Dr. 
Hartley declared it as his opinies, tha( the mi}?., 
lennium will consist of a thousand prophetical 
years, where eaefi day is a year, i. e. 360,000; 
pleading, that this is the language used in other 
parts of the Revelation. But it seems an invin¬ 
cible objection against (his hypothesis, which 
.places tliey millennium after the conflagration, 
that the saints inhabiting the earth after the first 
resurrection are represented as distressed by the 
invasion of some wicked enemies, Rev. xx. 7-9. 
Ezek. xxrviiL xxxix. See Millennium. 

After all, little can be said with certainty M to 
this subject. It is probable that the efpth will 
survive its fiery trial, and become the,everlasting 
abode of righteousness, as part iff the whole .em¬ 
pire of Geo, but seeing The language used in 
Scripture, sod especially in the wok of Revels- 
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tion, is often to be considered as figurative rather 
than literal, it becomes, us to he cautious in our 
Qpnolusions. Burnet'a Theory of the Earth ; 
Whitby on the Millennium; Hartley on Man, 
vql. ii. p, 400; Fleming on the first Resurrec¬ 
tion; Ray’s '’Three Discourses; Whiston's Theory 
of the Earth ; and article Dissolution in this 
Work 

CONFUSION OF TONGtlgS, a membra 
ble event which happened in the one hundred 
and first year, according to the Hebrew chrono¬ 
logy, and the four hundred and first year*'by the 
Samaritan, after the flood, at the ovcrthrow*of 
Babel, Gen. xi. Until $is period there had been 
but one common language, wliich formedta tt»nd 
of union that prevented the separation of man¬ 
kind into distinct nations. Wnters have differed 
much as to the nature of thi9 confusion, and the 
manner in which it was ejected. Sonic think 
that no new languages were formed; but that this 
event was accomplished by creating a misunder¬ 
standing and variance among the builders with¬ 
out any immediate influence on their language; 
and that a distinction is to lie made between con¬ 
founding a language and farming new ones. 
Others aiccount for tms event by the privation of 
all language, ai^ by supposing that mankind 
were Under a necessity of associating together, 
and of imposing ^iew names on things by com¬ 
mon consent. Some, again, ascribe the confusion 
to such an indistinct remembrance of the original 
language which they spoke before as made them 
apeak it very differently: but the most common 
opinion is, that God caused the builders actually to 
forget their former language,, and each futpily to 
speak a new tongue; whence originated the vari¬ 
ous languages at present in the world. It is, how¬ 
ever, but of little Consequence to know precisely 
how this Was effected, as the Scriptures are silent 
as to-the manner of it; and after all that can be 
said, it is but conjecture still. There are somec| 
truths, however, wc may learn from thiB part of 
sacred writ. 1. It teaches us God’s sovereignty and 
power, by which he can easily blast the greatest 
attempts of men to aggrandize themselves, Gen. 
xi. 7, 8 . 2. God’s justice in punishing those who 
in idolizing their own fame, forget him to whom 
praise is due, ver. 4. 3. God’s wisdom in over¬ 
ruling evil for good : for by this confusion he fa¬ 
cilitated- tb«' dispersion of mankind, in order to 
execute his own purposes, ver. 8, 9. See Henry 
and Gill in loc,; Stillingfleefs Orig. Die. 1. iii. 
c. v. S 2-4 ; Shuckford’s Con. vol. i. p. 124-140; 
Vitringa's Ohs. vol. i. diss. 1. c. ix.; Le Cterc’e 
Dies, No. vi.; Hutchinson on the Confusion of 
•fbng'itev < Bishtip Law’s Theory of Religion, 

** CONGREGATION, an assembly of people 
met together for religious worship. The term 
has boon also used for assemblies of cardinals ap¬ 
pointed by the pope for the discharge of certain 
(unctions, after the manner of our’ offices and 
courts; sdeh as the congregation of the inquisi¬ 
tion, the congregation of rites^of aims, &e. &c.— 

[t aim signifies a company or society of religious 
Tenons cantoned Out of tliis or that order, and 
nakinff art inferior order, &c. Such are the cbn- 
{regatfons of the Oratory those <uf Cluny, &C. 
unong the Benedictines. 

OONGREGA^jaNALISTS, 0 deuomhm- 
ion of Prob»xu|j|R|Mfoalted from their mahk- 
ainrng thmeach f j||g§jggpf church’ or oongrega- 
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tion is authorized by Christ to exercise all the eels 
of ecclesiastical power, and privihge within itself, 
without being subject to the jurisdiction or con¬ 
trol of any bishop, synod, presbytery, or council 
composed of delegates from different associated 
churches. They not only hold that there is no 
Scriptural institution for any such ecclesiastical 
authority, but that such churches are not free, by 
a voluntary act of their own, to resign to superior 
courts those inherent rights of self-government 
with which the Head of the Church has invested 
them; that they cannot do this without betray¬ 
ing that “ liberty wherewith Christ has made ms 
people free,” and sanctioning erroneous principled 
^of church polity; and that whatever apparent ad¬ 
vantages may remflt from an extendedassociation 
or confederation of churches, bound together by 
the bond of a common creed or confession, they 
are nevertheless greatly outweighed by the evils 
and dangers unavoidably incident to such bodies. 

The principal churches, at the present day, or¬ 
ganized on tn 6 Congregational plan, are to be 
found amongthe Dissenters of Great Britain, and 
in the New Ungland States, in America. They 
originated from the Brownists, or Independents, 
(see «’ '.'dependents) but disapproving of, and 
disavowing, the name Independent, they have, for 
the most part, since the uays of the Rev. John 
Robinson, whose congregation emigrated from 
Holland to Plymouth, and became the founders 
of the New England churches, been known by 
the appellation of Congregationalists. They de¬ 
clare themselves “ abhorrent from such principles 
of independency as would keep them from giving* 
an account of their matters to their brethren o? 
neighbouring societies who might regularly de¬ 
mand it of them.” As their distinguishing title 
is predicated entirely upon the order and consti¬ 
tution of their < lurches, and not upon any pecu¬ 
liar system of doctrines set forth in a public 
standard, Which their ministers or members arc 
required to subserihe ? they are not properly to be 
considered as a religious sect; for the principles 
of Congregational church-government a re adopted 
by diflerent sects, especially the Baptists. In¬ 
deed, the very genius of the congregational policy 
is to exclude separate sects and communions from 
the Christian world, inasmuch as it disclaims any 
symbol or formula of doctrine, or order establish¬ 
ing an ecclesiastical uniformity, and admits the 
Bible alone os the great bond of unity among 
Christians. Vet the mass of the Congregational 
churches in New England are Culvinisticin sen¬ 
timent, and in the preface to tho Platform of 
Church Discipline, drawn up in 1648, and agreed 
upon by the elders and messengers assembled at 
Cambridge, (Mass.) it is expressly declared, that, 
“having perused and considered the Westmino < 
ster Confession of Faith, lately published in 
England, they judge it (with the exception of the 
parts on church government,') to he very holy, > 
orthodox, and judicious, in all matters <tf faith, 
and do freely and fully consent thereunto,* for 
the substance thereof, *and commend it to the 
churches of ChKst, as worthy of their due consi¬ 
deration -and acceptance." 

On the subject of church government, tneir 
principles may be summarily stated in the form of * 
the following Syllogism: ' 

The constitution and. government of the, pri¬ 
mitive churches established by the Apostle^ as . 
far as can be aaccotained from the Scripture^ 
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•we designed to serve as a model for all other 
Christian societies in all ages. 

But the primitive churches, founded by the 
.Apostles, were strictly congregational or inde¬ 
pendent, not subjected or subordinated to the 
authority of bishops, synods, or councils. • 

Ergo, the congregational isthe only true and 
scriptural scheme of ecclesiastical government. 

The following are the principal nearly of argu¬ 
ments relied upon in support of the above con- 
clusipn. In proof that the apostolic mctiel of 
church polity is of binding obligation in an ages, 
it is alleged, 

1.. That all Scripture is practical, aniMhut jt 
is our duty to attend to every part of the revealed 
will of God.—But every one must admit that 
much is said in the New Testament about the 
manner in which the churches of Christ ought to 
be regulated. But this part of Scripture is not 
practical, if we are not bound to follow it; in that 
- case, it k like any other history, which affords us 
matter <0 speculation rather than of instruction. 
Many arguments may bo suggested d priori in 
favour of a divine directory being contained in the 
Scriptures concerning the worship and conduct 
of Christian societies, and the combined weight 
of all these iurgumeats bears directly ution the 
present question; for it is certain, that if we are 
not bound by the example of the apostolic 
churches, there is no model whatever for the 
constitution of a Christiun church. 2. Those to 
whom the Apostles wrote were, in several in¬ 
stances, reproved for deviating from the precise 
order established by them in the churches, conse¬ 
quently we, the successors of the first disciple^ 
are not at liberty to deviate. 3 Either the Apos¬ 
tles acted by divine direction, or by their own 
wisdom, in the constitution of churches. If the 
latter, they would undoubtedly huve told, us so. 
But if the former, as is doubtless the fact, the 
form of church government they instituted can 
never be changed but by the sahie authority. If 
any form is better than another, the apostolical 
is best. It cannot then be a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence whether wc follow the best, or adopt a worse. 
4. Paul expressly4olIs us he delivered the same 
ordinances to every church. “For this cause 
have I sent unto you Timotheus, who shall laing 
you into remembrance of my ways, which be in 
Christ, as 1 teach every where in every church." 
I Cor. iv. 17. He elsewhere, alludes to the uni¬ 
formity of his practice in the churches. “ As 
God hath distributed to every man, as the Lord 
hath called every one, so let him walk, and «o 
ordain I in all churches.” 1 Cor. vii. 17. 

But after ages are no where addressed but in 
the persons, as it were, of the apostolical churches; 
•We*are not known but as members of them. 
Whatever is stud to them is'said to us. It is 
therefore unreasonable to expect a formal didac¬ 
tic treatise on the subject of church government. 
Every neeaemxy instruction was doubtless given 
in the original forming of the churches, but as to 
posterity, all that calf reasohably be expected is 
an incidental account*of apqstohcalpractice, and 
wherever we meet with that we are to consider 
ourselves bqpnd by It. >. No person whp pleads 
the authority of aposrt ’i.-al example for observ¬ 
ing the first day of tho week as the Christian 
Sabbath ean consistently reject it in this instoBor. 
6 i The pSnend sense m professing Christians of 
aft sects® on the ode of the obligation of auos- 
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tolic example, for they all eagerly catch at awry 
thing that looks like* approving their respective 
churches. Every sect goes as far as it can Ilk 
company withjthe Apostles; and it is not till they 
cannot follow any farther, that the Apostles afw 
acknowledged as insufficient guides. 7. There" 
can be no danger in the closest imitation of the 
apostolical churches. On the other “hand, can 
any man lie sure that he does not displeaMuGod 
by refusing to imitate them 7 Between the cer¬ 
tainty of pleasing on the one side, and the possi¬ 
bility of offending on the other, the choice which ■ 
a Christian should make is evident. 

As to the second proposition, that the primitivo 
Lihufthe# were strictly congregational,' and not 
'episcopal or pnjsliyterfal, this it is said is manifest, 

1. From tnc prevailing scriptural usage of the 
term church, to which it is affirmedonly two senses 
are attached by the sacred writers. For an ex¬ 
pansion of this argument, see the article CHURCH. 

2. From the direction which Christ has given 
relative to the settling of private oftcnccs among 
his disciples, Matt, xviii. 15, 18; “ Moreover if 
thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault Ititwcen tnee and him alone: 
if he shall hear thee, thou hast gnined thy bro¬ 
ther. But if he will not hear Uhee, tlven take 
with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of 
one or two witnesses every wood may be esta¬ 
blished. And if he shall .neglect to hear them, 
tell'it unto the church: but if ho neglect to hear 
the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a publican.’’ Here, it is said, the last 
appeal is to the church. He does not say, if he 
does no^hear the church take it to the presbytery, 
and if he does not hear the presbytery, take it to 
the synod, but “if he hear not tho church, let 
him be unto thee as a heathen man and a pub¬ 
lican." True, indeed, a multiplicity of meanings 
has here been affixed to the word chureh, and 
ev%ry sect has attempted to find its own disci¬ 
pline in this passage, lint whatever muy lie 
said about allusions to the ecclesiastical tribunals 
among the Jews, whether of the sy nagogue or the 
sanhedrim, tho safest and surest mode of inter¬ 
pretation is to explain the term according to its , 
predominant sense in other parts of the New 
Testament, particularly the Epntles, which were 
unquestionably intended, in many n«|iy;ts, as a 
conunentaryi on the Gospels. As Moses is in 
many case# to be explained by the prophets who 
came after him, so if any thing is obscurely deli¬ 
vered hinted at by Ghri'st, we are to have re¬ 
course to the A|»»i1ct, who were, to finish tho 
revelation he had begun, and Jjilly illustrate 
what lies in embryo in nisVords. It is no vulid 
objection to this to dfff, that Christ could not have 
been understood by those to whom he immediately 
spake. The Holy Ghost was ere long to lie 
poured out upon the disciples to enlighten them 
fully. And it is unquestionable that tiie Sapvfour 
uttered man^ things to the Apostles which they 
did not fully understand till after Ids death and 
'resurrection. So. Mooes delivered many' things 
in the wilderness concerning the future govern¬ 
ment of the Jewish church, when they shqpkl be 
settled in cities and towns, which they eouU not 
so well understand till they came into the land of 0 
Canaan, and though they did not know the pre¬ 
cise place which God would Choose yet many of 
the laws that Moses gave depended upon it. In 
the present case, it was more important that our 
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Lord's words should bo intolligible to the great 
body of his people in all subsequent ages, though 
'■for a tune a little obscure to the disciples, than 
that they should be clear to them, ( and yet blind 
evjr after to the largest portion of his followers. 
In order, then, to understand What our Saviour 
meant by the word church in this place, we must 
institute an inquiry into oposto'ic practice, and 
ascertain, from the 'Acts of the 'ApoSties, and 
fro <i their epistles, what kind of churches they 
-did actually form, and in what manner they were 
governed. But such an examination, it is main¬ 
tained, will hring to our view no other churches 
than those constituted on the congregational plan, 
that is, purely independent churches, havingthe 
power of discipline and excommunication-vested, 
not in a representative body, either great or small, 
but in the whole society or brotherhood. This 
is evident, . „ 

3. From the language of the Apostle in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians. Tins epistle is ad¬ 
dressed to the church of God at Corinth, which 
is explained (1 Cor. i. 2.) to consist, not of mi¬ 
nisters and elders, but of “ them that are sancti¬ 
fied in Christ Jesus, called tovbe saints.” Now 
the power of excommunication is expressly lodged 
in the whole chu* eh, not in church rulers alone 
“in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye 
are gathered together, and my spirit with the 
jwwer of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such 
an one to Satan,” 1 Cor. v. 4, 5. Here even 
the power of an Apostle is not exercised but in 
concurrence with that of the church. Again, the 
same church, addressed collectively, are com 
manded “to put away from among thegiselves 
that wicked person,” (v. 13.) and to purge out 
the old leaven, (v. 7.) and to examine and judge 
whether a crime be chargeable upon an accused 
member, is also stated (v. 12.) to lie the business 
of the whole church: “ Do ye not judge them that 
axe within 1” Tie: whole church is to judge tlte 
accused person, though the. church rulers are to 
execute the judgment. How can these things 
be predicated of a society where all the power is 
exclusively in the hands of the rulers? But a 
_ church which is not susceptible of an apostolical 
“ direction cannot be apostolically constituted. In 
the case, however, or the Corinthian churclg we 
find that the incestuous member was not only cut 
off by the unanimous voice of the whole society, 
it being called “a punishment inflicted by many?' 
(2 Cor. H. 6,1 but afterwards, when he exhibited 
sufficient tokens of unfeigned repentance, they 
were commanded to restore the fallen brother and 
„ to receive hinuV? their fellowship and affection. 
If it bo said, that this language is to lie interpre¬ 
ted according to the coimng| and well-known 
idiom of Scripture, by which a society is said to 
do that which is done by their representatives, it 
is replied, that this takes' lor granted a fact which 
remains to be established, viz. that the churches 
were, furnished with such represcrilatives, wHo 
had all the ruling power in their hands to the ex¬ 
clusion of the brethren, and that they are every 
where exiled the church, in contradistinction from 
the rest-lg the, members. Congregationaliste ad- \ 
ruit th«®liere were officers ana rulers in the 1 
< hpoaton<S%liUTches, as there ought to be in all 
others, 'wl. the question to he determined is. 
whetherw|br rulmg* power was to be exercised 
otherwise than with the concurrence of the whole 
body. The eye is set in the human body for the 
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purpose of seeing, and no other part of the body 
can perform the office of the eye; yet the dye 
cannot seo apart from and independent of the 
body. So in respect to church rulers, Indeed 
i the whole controversy between Congregation- 
aMsts and ottiers relative to the ruling power in a 
particular church, turns not so much upon tho 
fact of such a power, as upon its nature. What 
is precia^y the nature of that regiinen which 
Christ has instituted in his churches ? 

4, That the congregatioiud mode of church go¬ 
vernment has superior claims to any other is 
argued from-the fact, that we have no sufficient 
evidence in the New Testament of the existence 
stated Ecclesiastical courts -or judicatures rising 
one above another, in regular gradation; or in 
oilier words, that a church representative is a 
thing entirely unknown in the word of God. 
From all that can be gathered of apostolical usage, 
and the directions given in Scripture concerning 
discipline, it is evident that the administration of 
the laws of Christ is committed to single churches 
duly organized. Therefore a particular visible 
church, with its elders or presbytery, the only 
presbvtery known in the Christian church, may 
dsci>' in.all cases of discipline; and its decision 
canr.il be lawfully reversed by any jurisdiction 
under heaven. The Great Head of the Church 
makes no provision for an appeal from the judg¬ 
ment of a single church to any authoritative tri¬ 
bunal short of the court of heaven. This is a 
plain and just inference from the solemn declara¬ 
tion annexed by Christ to his directions concern¬ 
ing the several steps of discipline. “Verily I 
say unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever yo 
shall Idose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 
Churches may err in judgment, yet they are ac¬ 
countable to Christ alone. Nevertheless, though 
no appeal lies from the judgment of a particular 
church and its preBbytcry, to any higher judica¬ 
ture on this side of heaven, yet in difficult cases, 
and when doubts, disunion, and dissatisfaction 
prevail in a church, or individuals are grieved and 
offended on account of any particular decision, 
Congregationalists allow that k may be prudent 
to ask advice; as “in the multitude of counsel¬ 
lors there is safety.” Whether this is done by 
calling a council of elders and delegates from the 
neighbouring churches, to hear and advise in thp 
case, or by calling one or more ministers, or pri¬ 
vate brethren, or both, to hold forth light from the 
word of God, and deliberate With the church, 
since the Scriptures give no particular directions, 
must he determined according to circumstances. 
But that the word of God gives apy intimation 
of standing courts of this nature is strenuously 
denied by the advocates of this system. For„ L 
It is held that the Scriptures contain nothing as 
to the duties of elders as members of an eccle¬ 
siastical assembly, or of the duties of private 
Christians as members of an associated enprch. 
Now, if there were such a thing as an.associated 
church under the same government, how comes 
it that we hafa no rules with respect to it; that 
elders should have no directions as to their duties 
in those assemblies; and private Christians as to 
their relations to them 1 The individual flock is 
often called upon to obey their pastors t>r raler% 
but n#rcr is either flock or- aitafx&wd commanded 
to obey * superior assembly. In fret there arc 
no appropriate names in Scnpture for Such courts, 
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Bhd H is fair to presume.that the institutions more from its inspired character, than it derogates 
which liave not a name in Scripture, have not an from the inspiration of Paul’s epistle to the,Gaia* 
existence in Scripture. 9. It is said, moreover, tians that it ia addressed to those churches in the 
•Jjhat when the apostles ordained elders in every name of Pmjl and of “ all the brethren which - 
church, and left them, they did not commend were with-him.” • • 

them to the care of any superior judicature, or*to From the history* of this ecclesiastical prp- 
the care of a diocesan bishop, or many bishops eroding, it has been inferred, that there ought to 
joined together, having a common oversight and be, such an.organization of churches as shah lay 
.jurisdiction over them; but coiTunendftl them to a fbundation.#for successive tpjvalt to superior 
the Lord. So Paul, in taking leave of the elders courts, till they are ultimately brought before 
of Ephesus, commends the nock to thd^j care, some judicature which is clothed with the power 
and exhorts them “ to take heed to themselves,” of malting an authoritative- decision. But to this 
but not a word of a superior judicature, not an it Ik rej lied, i. That this was not properly an 
insinuation of any advice to Have recourse to jt, appeal to an assembly of delegates from a nnm- 
even when he forewarns them of the entering ir^ her Of associated ctuirchss, but to the decision of 
of “grievous wolves” among thenr, and of the a particular church. 2. There is no evidence 
rising of men who should “ sj>eak perverse things that they exercised a jurisdiction over cases of 
to draw awav disciples after them”—the very oc- discipline occurring in churches, as they merely 
casions usually pleaded as making a subordina- decideiruporra pong of doctrine. 3. Even if it 
tinn of judicatures absolutely necessary. But to be allowed to have heona representative synod, it 
this it Is objected that the 15th chapter of Acts only warrants their meeting as occasion may ro¬ 
om tail# a plain warrant for courts and assem- quire; it gives no countenance to regular period!* 
lilies of this kind. The matter of fact there re- cal meetings. 4. Thj» was an appeal to inspired 
lated is briefly this: Certain tethers had gone authority, which, in after ages, could be imitated 
down to Antioch from Judea, who hail inculca- only by an anjtSBJ to the apostolical writings, 
ted the necessity of the observance of the Mosaic Our council of Jerusalem is in the New Tesla- 
law. From verse 24, it appears, that if they inent Scriptures. Consequently this meeting 
were not actually sent out by the church of Joru- cop not be pleaded by any body of men to deter* 
suleiu to preach the Gospel, they at least wished mine in matters of religion for tellers, unless they 
to have it understood that they had apostolical can preface their decision with—“it seemed good 
authority. The church of Jerusalem, in their unto us, and to the Holy Ghost." Otherwise, if 
subsequent letter, acknowledge that they went it claim to be authoritative, it is as invalid as an 
out from them, but affirm that they had no such act of Congfess without the signature of the 
doctrine in charge from them as the circumcision President. 5. It does not appear from church 
of the Gentile converts. Previous to this, Paul history that the transaction recorded in Acts it. 
and Barnabas had returned to Antioch from their was ever employed as a warrant for clerical con- 
first missionary tour. Of consequence, they opposed ventione, notwithstanding the repeated occasions 
this doct rine; and after they had had much fruit- that would seem to have rendered them necessary, 
less discuasion on the subject, it was. resolved if of divine institution, till the time of Victor, who 
that Paul and Barnabas and certain othera should was bishop of Rome from A. D. 192 to 201. He 
go up to Jerusalem and consult the apostles and tailed a synod to excommunicate the bishops of 
the church in that place relative to the subject Asia, because they would not celebrate Easter on 
matter of the dispute. The New Testament not the same day with him. Under Constantine tha 
being yet written, to which they might have re- authority ol synods and councils came more gene- 
course to decide the point; the word of God rally into vogue, and from that jieriod became 
having confessedly sounded out from Jerusalem, stated, and duly subordinate, according to the 
the mother church; and the apostles being still situation of the empire and its provinces. See* 
there, to whttan, in a particular manner, the pro- Dupin and Mmheim. 

mise of jhe Spirit was given to guide them into tin the subject of ordination, Congregational- 
all truth, to whom could they so properly apply ists maintain that church officers, alter being 
os to that church, especially as a matter of fact, chosen by the church, are to be ordained by the 
as well as an abstract doctrine, was to be deter- imposition of hands, and with prayer. This or- 
u lined 7 On their arrival they were received of dination is accounted nothing else than the solemn 
i ie church, and of the apostles and elders. These patting a man into that place or office to. which 
came together to consider the question of the ne- he previously had a right by tW eleetion of the 
eessity of circumcision to salvation. After much people, it being like the induction or installing a 
disputing, similar to what had taken place at magistrate into office in the commonwealth. The 
* Antioch, Peter and Janies delivered their opinion, essence and substance of the outward calling of 
This was adopted unanimously, (v. 22) and lettere an ordinary officer in the church does not consist 
were written in the name of the apostles and in his ordination, but in his voluntary and free 
eiders, and the whole church, declaring not election by the diurch, and hie acceptance of that 
merely the opinion of a church that the Gentiles election; cftdination does not constitute an officer, 
should not be circumcised, but the decree and de- nor give him the essentials of his office, any mom 
termination of the Holy Ghosh. It was there- than the mere ceremony of inauguration consti- 
t ire an inspired decision. The question was thus tutes the President of the United States chief 
l mally settled, and the sentence was inserted as a magistrate, apart from the election of tjje people, 
mft of that Scripture which cannot be broken. The apostles yore elders without impawn of 
, indeed, this decision was the very first part of hands by men. Paul and Barnabas were officers, 
he New Testament that was commuted to before that ordination mentioned, A eta, nil. 2. The' 
writing. And although the “ brethren,” or the posterity of Levi were priests and Invites, before 
'■ ehffiachurch, are aawwUbA with the apostles in- hands were laid On them by the children of Israel, 
tending forth the decree, this feet derogates no I In churches wberis there axe already riders appoint* 
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ed, the imposition of bands is to be performed by 
those elders; bat in churches where there are no 
ciders, the ceremony may be performed by some 
of the brethren orderly chosen for that purpose. 
Foaif the people may elect their officers, which is 
the greater, they may doaUUesrf impose hands 
upon them, which is the less. At the same time, 
in churches where there are Raiders, and the 
brethren so desire, it is usual as a matter of prac¬ 
tice, for the imposition of hands to be performed 
by the elders of other churches, as a sisterly rela¬ 
tion in the nature of the case is held to exist 
among all the true churches of Christ, 

The above arc the peculiar distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristics of Congregatfonalisin, especially a# it 
exists in the United States. The reader who is 
desirous of seeing a more extended view of the 

E uments employed in support of this peculiar 
ty of church government, js referred toxhefol- 
ing works. Owen on the Nature of a Gospel 
Churchy and its Government; Goodwin's Consti¬ 
tution, Rights, Order , and Government of the 
Churches of Christ; Watt's^Ratiorud Foundation 
of a Christian Church; Glass's Works, voL i; 
Carson's Betters in Answer toVSrown ; ditto on 
Independency; Haldane’s View of Social Wor¬ 
ship ; Mather's Magnolia, vol. ii; Mother on 
the Nature, Grounds, Antiquity, and Advan¬ 
tages of Congregational Churches; Wise’s 
Vindication; Bryson's Compendious View; 
Cotten's Power of the Keys; Turner’s Com¬ 
pendium of Social Religion; Fuller's Remarks 
on the Discipline of the Primitive Churches. 

From the most recent statistical documents it 
appears, that the whole'body of orthodox or/svan- 
gelical Cungrcgatioualists in the United States, 
nuralwrs about eight hundred ministers, and nine 
hundred and twenty thousand members. 

CONONITE 8 , a denomination which ap¬ 
peared in the sixth century. They derived their 
name from Canon, bishop of Tarsus. He taught 4 ! 
that the body never lost its form; that its matter 
alone was subject to corruption and decay, and 
was to be restored when this mortal shall put on 
immortality. 

# CONSCIENCE signifies knowledge in con¬ 
junction 5 that is, in conjunction with the fact to 
which it is a witness, as the eye is to the actiop 
done befnr^it; or, as South observes, it is a double 
or joint fenow/edge, namely, one of a divine law 
or rule, and the other of a man’s own action. It 
may lie defined to lie the judgment which a man 
jtasses on the morality of his actions as to their 
purity or turpitude; er the secret testimony of 
the soul, yvberchy it approves things that are 
good, and condemns those that are evil. Some 
object to its being called an arV habit, or faculty. 
An act, Bay they, would be represented as au 
agent, whereas conscience is a testimony. To say 
it is a habit, is to speak of it as a disposition act¬ 
ing, which is scarce more accurate Uian ascribing 
one ftCt-to another; and, besides, it*would bfe 
gpguage to say that conscience itself is a 
Against defining it by the name of a 
power'or faculty, it is objected, that it occasions a 
falsenptissi of a distinct power from reaspn. 
“ i rules of -conscience. We igust distinguish 
a rule that of itself and immediately, 
conscience, and a rule that is occarion- 
to direct afld satisfy the conscience. 
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No one Jias authority over the conscience but 
God. All penal lawsj therefore, in matters of , 
mere conscience, or tilings that do not evidently' 
affect the civil state, are certainly unlawful; jet, 
secondly, the commands of superiors, not opjjpr 
natural parentS, but civil, as magistrates or mas¬ 
ters, and every man’s private engagements, are 
rules of conscience in things indifferent.—3. The 
examples, wise and good men may become 
rules of conscience; but here it must be observed* 
that no example or judgment is of any authority 
against Taw: where the law is doubtful, and even 
where there is no doubt, the side of example 
cannot be taken till inquiry has been first made 
gpficerning what the law directs. . 

Conscience has been considered as, 1. natural, 
or that common principle which instructs men of 
all countries arid religions in the duties to which 
they are all alike obliged. There seems to be 
something of this in the minds of nil men. "Even 
in the darkest regions of the earth, and among 
the rudest tribes of men, a distinction has ever 
been made'betwecn just and unjust, a duty and a 
crime. 

2. A -ight conscience is that which decides 
aright, i . according to the only rule of rectitude, 
the law ot God. This is also called a well-in¬ 
formed conscience, which in all its decisions pro¬ 
ceeds upon the most evident principles of truth. 

3. A probable conscience is that which, in 
cases which admit of the brightest and fullest 
light, contents itself with bare probabilities. The 
consciences of many are of no higher diameter; 
and though we must not say a man cannot lie 
saved with such a conscience, yet such a con¬ 
science is not so j>erfect us it might lie. 

4. An ignorant conscience is that which may 
declare right, hut, as it were, by chance, and with¬ 
out any just ground to build on. 

5. An erroneous con&cioucels a conscience mis¬ 
taken in its decisions about the nature of actions. 

fi. A doubting conscience is a conscience un¬ 
resolved about the nature of actions j on account 
of the, equal or nearly equal probabilities which 
appeur for and against each side of tne question. 

7. Of an evil conscience there are several 
kinds. Conscience, iu regard to actions in general, 
is evil when it has lost more or les» the sense it 
ought to have of the natural distinctions of moral 
good, and evil: this is a polluted or defiled con¬ 
science. Conscience is evil in itself when it 
gives either none or a false testimony as to past 
actions; when reflecting upon wickedness it feels 
no pains, it is evil, and said to be scared or harden¬ 
ed. 1 Tim. iv. 2. It is also evil when, during the 
commission of sin, it lies quiet, hi regard to 
future actions, conscience is evil if it docs not 
startle at the proposal of sin, or connives at the * 
commission of it. . 

For the right management of conscience, we 
should, 1 . Endeavour to obtain acquaintance with 
the law of God, and with our own tempersand 
lives, and frequently compare them together.' 

2. Furnish conscience witlf general principles 
of the most extensive nature and strongest in¬ 
fluence : such as the supreme love of God; love 
to our neighbours as ourselves; and that the care 
of our soub is of the greatest importance. 

3. Preserve the purity of conscience. 

4. Maintain the freedom of conscience/partieu- 


Nqet, jar the first sense, the will of God is the darly against interest, passion, temper, eX&mphk 
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5. We should accustom ourselves to cool re¬ 
flections on our past actions. Soo Grove's and 
Raley's Moral Philosophy; South's Sermons, 
. vol. ii. sermon 12; and books under Casuibtry. 
\, CONSCIOUSNESS, the perception of what 
passes in a man’s own mind. W#must not c#n- 
ibund the terms consciousness and conscience; 
for though the Latin l>e ignorant of any such dis¬ 
tinction, including both m the word wvsetentia, 
yet there is a gmit deal of different between 
them in our language. Consciousness iswpnfmed 
to the actions of tin* mind, being nothing else but 
that knowledge of itself which is inseparable, from 
every thought* and voluntary motion of the soul. 
Conscience* extends to all human actions, bodily 
as well as mental. Consciousness is the know¬ 
ledge of the existence; conscience of the moral 
nature of actions. Consciousness is a province 
of metaphysics; conscience, of morality. 

CONSECRATION, a rite or ceremony of 
dedicating things or persons to the service of God. 
It is wed for the benediction of the elements at 
the eucharist: the oTdiualion of bishops- is also 
called consecration. 

The Moskical law ordained that all the first¬ 
born, both of man and beast, should be sanctified 
or consecrated to God. We find also, that Joshua 
consecrated the Gilieonitcs, as David and Solo¬ 
mon did tho Nelhinims, to the service of the 
temple; and that the Elebrews sometimes conse¬ 
crated their fields and cattle to the Lord, after 
which they wi re, no longer in their power. 
Among the ancient Christians, the consecration 
of churches was performed with a great deal of 
pious solemnity. In what manner it was done for 
the first three ages is uncertain, the authentic 
accounts reaching no higher than the fourth cen¬ 
tury, when, in the ]x*acetible reign of Constantine, 
churches were every where built, and dedicated 
with great solemnity. The Romanists have a 
great deal of foppery in the cere monies of conse¬ 
cration, which they bestow on almost every thing; 
as bells, candles, books, water, oil, ashes, palms, 
swords, banners, pictures, crosses, agnus deis, 
roses, &c. In England, churches, have lieen al¬ 
ways consecrated with particular ceremonies, the 
.^/fifrni of which was left to the discretion oF the 
bishop. That observed Iw A bp. Laud, in conse¬ 
crating Saint Catherine Cree ctiurch, in London, 
gave great offence, and well it inight. It was 
enough, as one olwervca, to have made even a 
popish cardinal blush, and which no protestant 
fan -read but with indignant concern. “ The 
bishop came attended with several of the high 
commission, and some civilians. At his approach 
to the weatddoor of tho ohurch, wliiclrwas shut, 
-and guarded by halberdiers, some that wore ap- 
.• pointed for that purpose, cried with a loud voice— 
Open, open, ye everlasting doors, that the King 
of Glory may come in! Presently the doors were 
opened, and the bishop, with some doctors and 
principal men, entered. As soon as they were 
witlun the place, his lordship fell down upon his 
knees-; and* with tyes lifted up. and his arms 
spread abroad, said, 'Phis place is holy; the 
ground is holy; in the name of the Father, Son , 
and Holy Ghost, 1 pronounce it holy. Then, 
walking up the middle aisle towards the chancel, 
i he took up some of the dust, and threw it into tho 
■if several times. When he approached near ;he 
' v rail of the communion-table, ho bowed towards it 
five of six times: and, returning, went rotund the 
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church, with his attendants in procession* ray¬ 
ing first the hundredth, and then the nineteenth 
Psalm, as prescribed in the Roman PanHfiee* 
He then read several collects, in one of whit® ho 
prays God to accept of that bcauljful building, 
ana concludes'thus t He consecrate this church, 
and separate it unto thee as Holy Ground, not to 
be profaned anymore (o common use. Ipjin other 
he prays— Tgat ALL who should hereafter be 
buried, within the circuit of tIUs holy and facred 
place, may rest in their sepulchres in peace, iifl 
Christ's coming to judgment, and may then rise 
to eternal life and happiness. Then the bishop, 
sitting uiuk-t a cloth of state in tho aisle of the 
chAncai, near the commqpion-tnble. took a written 
book in ’his band, and pronounced curses upon 
those who should hereafter profane that holy 
place by musters of soldiers, or keej/ing profane 
law courts, or earring burdens through it; ■ an A 
at the end of every" curse lie bowed to the east, 
and said, Let all the people say, Amen. When 
the curses were ended, which were about twenty, 
he pronounced a likeaiuiulcr of blessings ution 
ALL that had any hand in framing and building 
that sacred and-Aouutiful church; and on those 
that had given, or should-hereafter give, any cha¬ 
lices, plate, ornaments or otlie* utensils; and, at 
the end of. every blessing, he bowed to the oust, 
and said, Let all the jteoplc ipy, Ami n. After 
this came the sermon, llien the sacrament, which 
the bishop consecrated and administered in the 
following manner:—As lie approached the attar, 
he made five or six low Ikiwb ; and coming up to 
the side of it, where the bread and wine wero 
cover^jl, he bowedi seven times. Then, niter 
reading many prayers, he came near the bread, 
and gently lilting up the corner of the napkin, 
lielield it; and immediately letting fall the nap¬ 
kin, he retreated hastily a step or two, and made 
three low obeisances: his lordship then udvanccd, 
%nd, having uncovered the bread, bowed three 
limes as before. Then he laid bis hand on the 
cop, which was full of wine, with a cover upon 
it; which having let go, lie step|x*d bock, and 
bowed three times towards it; then he came near 
again, and lifting up the cover of the cup, looked 
in it; and seeing tlic wine, Jet fall the cover again, 
retired back, and bowed ds before. Then the 
[•elements were consecrated; and the bishop, figging 
first received, gave It to some princifW men in 
their surplices, hoods, and tipple; nfter which 
many prayers being said, the solemnity of the 
consecration ended.” 

COfiSISTENTES, a kind of penitents, who 
were allowed to assist at prayejs, but who could 
not be admitted to receive the sae.ramefit. 

CONSISTORY, a word commonly used for 
a council-house of ecclesiastical prisons, or place 
of justice in the spiritual court: a session or as¬ 
sembly of prelates. Every archbishop and bishop 
of every diocese hath a consistory coijrt,«hpld be¬ 
fore his chancellor or commissary, in his cathedral 
church, dr Other convenient place of his diocese, 
for ecclesiastical pauses. The bishop’s chancellor 
ge of this- court, suppsed to be skilled 


in the civil and canon law; and in plages of the 
diocese fax remote from tjie bishop*^ conftatory. 
the bishop apjjoints a .commissary to judge inlfl] 
causes within a certain district, and a register to 
enter his decrees, &c. Consistory at Rome, de¬ 
notes the ooHege of cardinals, or the pope's senate 
and council, before whom judiciary causes an 
t 
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rAeaded. Consistory is also uled among the re¬ 
formed for a council or assembly of ministers and 
elders to regulate their affairs, discipline, &c. 

CONSTANCY, in a general sense, denotes 
ingmutability, or invariableness. When applied 
to the human mind, it is a steady adherence to 
those schemes and resolutions which have been 
maturely formed: the effect of winch is, that s 
man never drops a good design flht of fear, and is 
consistent with himself in all lib words and 
actions. 

■ ' Constancy is more particularly required of us 
—1. In our devotions, Luke iviii. 1. 1 Thes.v.«17, 
18.—2. Under our sufferings,Matt. v. 12,13. 1 Pet. 
iv. 12,13.—3. In our profession and ctpuratter, 
Heb. x. 23.-4. In our beneficence, GaLvi. 9.— 
5. In our friendships, Prov. xxviL 10. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL, a term of like im¬ 
port with co-essential, denotingsomethingof the 
same substance with another. Thus, we say that 
Christ is consubstantial with the Father. The 
term consubstantial, was first adopted 

by the fathers of the councils of Antioch and 
Nice to express the ortli&Iox doctrine the more 
precisely, and to serve as a barrer and precaution 
against the errors and subtleties of the Arians, 
who owned evejy thing except the consubstan- 
tiality. The Arians allowed that the Word was 
God, as having l^een made God j but they denied 
that he was the same God, and of the same sub¬ 
stance with the Father; accordingly, they exerted 
themselves to the utmost to abolish the use of the 
word. The Emperor Constantine used all his 
authority with the bishops to have it expunged 
out of the symbols; but it was retained, and is at 
this day, as it was then, the distinguishing crite¬ 
rion between an Athanosian and an Arian. See 
articles Arians and Jesus Christ. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, h tenet of the 
Lutheran church, with regard to the manner of 
the change made in the bread and wine in the 
eucharist. The divines of that profession main¬ 
tain that, after the consecration, the body and 
blood of our Saviour are substantially present, to¬ 
gether with the substance of the bread and wine, 
which is called consubstuntiation, or impanation. 

■ See Transubstantiation. 

CONTEMPLATION, studious thought on 
ajjy subject; continued attention. 11 Monks and 
myltics dbnsider contemplation as the highest de¬ 
gree of moral excellence; and with them a silent 
spectator is a divine manbut it is evident we 
are not placed here only to think. There is 
something to be done as well as to contemplate. 
There are duties to bo performed, offices to be 
discharged ; and if we wish to be happy in our¬ 
selves, and useful to others, we must be active as 
well as thoughtful. 

CONTENTMENT is a disposition of mind 
in winch our desires are confined to what we en¬ 
joy, without murmuring at our lot, or wishing 
ardently for more. It stands opposed to envy, 
James iii. 16 ;> to avarice, Heb. xiii. 5; to pride 
and ambition, Prov. xiii. 10; to anxiety of mind, 
Matt. vi. 23.34; to murmurings and repininga, 
i Cor. ^ 10. Contentment does not imply un¬ 
concern about bur welfare, or that we should not 
AaYe a sense of any thing uneaSy or distressing; 
Hot does it give any countenance to idleness, or 
pgwent diligent endeavours to improve our cir- 
fipuftances. It implies, however, that our desires 
uf wattdly^ood be moderate} that we do not in -\ 
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dulge unnecessary care, or use unlawful efforts (b 
better ourselves; but that we acquiesce with and 
make the best of our condition, whatever it be. 
Contentment arises, not from a man’s outward 
condition, but from his inward disposition, and jo 
tlje genuine adapting of humility, attended wiih a 
fixed habitual sense of God’s particular provi¬ 
dence, the recollection of past mercies, and a just 
estimate, of the true nature of all earthly things. 
Motives* lb conteptmcnt arise from the considera¬ 
tion of-the rectitude of the Divine government, 
Ps, xoWi. 1 , 2; the benignity of the Divine provi¬ 
dence, Ps. cxlv.; the greatness of the Divine pro¬ 
mises, 2 Pet. i. 4; our own unworthiness, Gen. 
mcxil 10; the punishments we deserve, Lara. iii. 

40; the reward which contentment itself 
brings with it, 1 Tim- vi. 6 ; the speedy termina¬ 
tion of all our troubles here, and the prospect of 
otemal felicity in a future state, Rom. v.2. Bar- 
row’s Works ) vol. iii. ser. 5, 6 , 7, 8 , 9; Burroughs 
on Contentment; Watson's Art of Ditto j Hate's 
Con. p. 59; Mason’s Christian Morajs, vol. i. 
scr. 2 . 

CONT1NENCY is that moral virtue by 
which we restrain concupiscence. There is thra 
distil)-non between chastity and continence:— 
Chast-ty requires no effort, because it may result 
from constitution; whereas continency appears to 
be the consequence of a victory gained over our¬ 
selves. The term is most usually applied to men; 
as chastity is to women. See Chastity. 

CONTINGENT, any thing that happens 
without a foreknown cause; commonly called ac¬ 
cidental. An event not come to pass is said to be 
contingent, which either may or may not be; what 
is already done, is said to have been contingent, 
if it might or might not have been. What is con¬ 
tingent or casual to us, is not so with God. As 
effects stand related to a second cause, they are 
many titnes contingent ; but as they stand related 
to the first cause, tfiey are acts of God’s counsel, 
and directed by his wisdom. 

CONTRITE: this word signifies beaten or 
bruised, as with hard blows, or a heavy burden | 
and so, in Scripture language, imports one wham 
heart is broken and wounded for sm, in opposition 
to the heart of stone, Is. lxvL 2 Pe. li. 17. lvii. 
15. .. . 

Thee vidence of a broken and contrite spirit are, 
1. Deep conviction of the evil of sin,—2. Humi¬ 
liation under a sense of it, Job. xiii. 5, 6 .—3. 
Pungent sorrow for it. Zee. xii. 10!—4. Inge¬ 
nuous confession of it 1 John. i. 9.—5. Prayer 
for deliverance from it, Ps. li. 10. Luke xvh. 13. 
— 6 . Susceptibility of good impressions, Eatk. 
XL 19. 

CONTROVERSIAL DIVINITY. See 

DlSrUTATlON. , 

CONVENT. See Abrey, Monastery, * 
Monk. 

CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of convent, 
denoting properly a cabal, or secret assembly of a 
part of the monks of a convent, to make tr party 
in the election of an abbot. The term conventicle 
is said by some to have .been first applied in Eng¬ 
land to the schools of Wickhffe, and bjpf since 
been used in a way of reproach for those assem¬ 
blies which dissent from the established church. 

In 1664, what was called the conventicle act 
war passed, decreeing that if any person, above 1 
sixteen years of age was present at any meeting 
fpr yh>(«iip l difl«ent from the chufcb of England, 
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tvherc there should he five persons more than the | 
household, they should, for the first offence, suffer 
three months’ imprisonment^ or pay 52.; for the 
second the punishment is doubled,, and for the 
Bwrd they werehanished to America orpav 100/., 
and if they returned, to suffer deafft. This net 
bavins expired, it was revived in lfiflff: for by 22 
Car. II. cap. 1. it is enacted, That if any persons 
of the age of sixteen years, subjects ofidhis Tdng- 
dom, shall be present at any conventicle where 
there are five or more assembled, they tBall be 
fined five-shillings for the first offence, tmd ten 
shillings for the second: and persons preaching 
incur 6l penalty of twenty pounds. Also suffer¬ 
ing a meeting to be held in a house is twenfy. 
pounds penalty: justices of peace have power to* 
enter such houses, and' seize persons assembled; 
and if they neglect their duty, they forfeit 100 /. 
And if any constable, &e. know of such proceed¬ 
ings, and do not inform a justice ofcthe peace or 
chief magistrate, he shall forfeit 5 1. But the first 
rfWiiUBm and Mary f cap. 18. ordains that Pro¬ 
testant dissenters shall be exempted from these 
penalties: though if they meet ip a house with 
the doors locked, barred or bolfedjBueh dissenters 
shall have no benefit from the 1 st of William and 
Mary. Officers of the government, &c., present 
at any couventicle at which there shall he ten 
persons, if the royal family be not prayed for in 
express words, shall forfeit 40/., and be disabled. 
Stat. 10 Ann. cap. 2. 

CONVERSATION, or discourse, signifies 
an interlocution between two or more persons, 
with this distinction, that conversation is used for 
any general intercourse of sentiments whatever, 
whereas, a discourse means a conversation limit¬ 
ed to some particular subject. 

To render conversation at all times agreeable^ 
the following rules have been laid down \ 1. The 
parties Bhould meet together with a determined 
resolution to pTease and to bo pleased.—2. No 
one should be eager to interrupt others, or lie un¬ 
easy at being interrupted.—3. All should have 
leave to speak in turn.—4. Inattention should be 
carefully avoided.—5. Private concerns should 
never be mentioned, unless particularly inquired 
into, and even then as briefly-as possible.— 0 . 
Each person should, as far as propriety wiliadmit, 
be afforded an opportunity of discoursing on the 
subject with which he is best acquainted.—7. 
Stories should be avoided, unless short, pointed, 
and quite d propos. — 8 . Each person should 
speak often, but not long. Haranguing in private 
company is insupportable.—9. If the majority of 
the company be naturally silent or reserved, the 
conversation, will flag, unless it be often renowed 
by one who can start new subjects.— 10 . R is 
improper to laugh at one’s own wit and humour; 
this should be left to the company.—11.’ When 
the conversation is flowing in a serious and useful 
channel, never interrupt it by an ill-timed jest.— 
13. It is at all times extremely indelicate to whis¬ 
per to ona’s next neighbour; this is in some degree 
s fraud, conversation beiifg a kind of common 
property.—13. In speaking of abdfcnt people, the 
infallible rule is, to say no moro than we should 
say if the* were present. “ I resolve,” said bishop 
Beveridge, “nevef to speak of a man’s virtues to 
his face, nor of his faults behind his back.” A 
golden rule I the observation of which would at 
Diiws bcftiish flattery and defamation from the 
world.* . . 
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| CONVERSION, a change from sat state'to 
another. Conversion mrfy he, Merely external, 
or that which consists only in an outward refont^- 
lion.—2. Doctrinal, or a change of sentiment*—> 

3. Saving, vJhich consists in the renovation ^of. 
the heart and lift, offa turning from the power 
of sin and Satan unto God, Acts xxvi. IS, and \g 
produced hv thepnAucnee of Divine grace on the 
soul.— 4. Soiycnnies it is put for restoration, as in 
the case of Peter, Luke xxii. 32. The iffstru- 
mentol cause of conversion is usually the minis¬ 
try of the word; though sometimes it, is produced 
bv •reading, by serious and appropriate conversa¬ 
tion, sanctified afflictions, &c. “ Conversion,’ 
wiyl-ths great Charnock, ■“ is to be distinguished 
from regeneration thus;—Regeneration irr a spi¬ 
ritual change; conversion is a spiritual motion. 
in regeneration there is u power conferred r con¬ 
version is the exerci§e of this power: in regene¬ 
ration there is given us a principle to turn; con¬ 
version is our actual turning. In the covenant, 
God’s putting his Spirit into us is distinguished 
from our walking in Jm stattiWB frffll tHfr flrsl* - 
step we take in the wfly of God, and is sot down 
as the cause of ouP motion, Ezck. xxxvi. 27. In 
renewing us, God gives us a jiower; in converting 
ns, he excites that power. M*n aro naturally 
dead, and have a stone upon them : regeneration 
is a rolling away the stone fror& the heart, and a 
raising to newness of life; and then conversion 
is as natural to a regenerate mini as motion is to 
a lively laxly. A principle of activity will pro¬ 
duce action. In regeneration, man is wholly 
passive; in conversion, he is active. The first 
roviviqg us is wholly the act of God without any 
concurrence of the creature; but after we are re¬ 
vived we do actively and voluntarily live in his 
right. Regeneration is the motion of God in the 
.creature; conversion is the motion of the creature 
to God, by virtue of that first principle: from this 
(hinciple all the acts of tx-lieving, repenting, mor¬ 
tifying, quickening, do spring. In all these a man 
is active; in the other he is merely passive." Con¬ 
version evidences itself by ardent love to God, Ps. 
Ixxiii. 25; delight in his people, John xiii. 35; 
attendance on his ordinances, Ps. xxvii. 4; confi¬ 
dence in his promises, Ps ix. 10; abhorrence of • 
self, and renunciation of the world, Job. xlii. 5 . 
James iv. 4: submission to his authority, jad ma 
uniform olwdicnce to his word, Matt. vff. 20,~See 
CSLUNO, RuriUNKlUTIOM. 

CONVERT, a person who is converted. In 
a monastic sense, converts are lay-friars, or bro¬ 
thers admitted for the-service of the house, with 
out orders, and not allowed to sing in the choir. 

CONVICTION, in general,'is the rfssuranoo 
of the truth of any proposition. In a religious 
sense, it is the first degree of repentance, anu im¬ 
plies an affecting sense that we are guilty before 
God; that we can do nothing of ourselves to gain 
his forfeited favour; that we deserve and sire ex¬ 
posed to th# wrath of God; that sin is verv odious 
and hateful, yen, the greatest of evils. There is 
a natural conviction which arises from natural 
conscience, fear of punishment, moral suasion, or 
alarming providences, but which is not of a per¬ 
manent nature! Saving comicflon fiKne work 
of the Spirit, as* the cause; though the law, th»A 
conscience, the Gospel, or affliction, may he the 1 
means, John xvi. 8 , 9. Convictions of sin differ " 
very much in their degree indiflerentpersons. It 
has been observed that those who suffer the most 
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agonizing sensations are such's* never before en¬ 
joyed the external call of the Gos|iel, or were not 
favoured with the tuition of religious parents, but 
nave neglected, or notoriously abused the means 
qf grace. To these, conviction i# often sudden, 
and produces that horror «nd. shame which are 
, not soon overcome j whereas those who have jiat 
under the Gospel from their infancy have not had 
such alarming convictions, becdhsc they have al¬ 
ready some notion of these thingh, and have so 
' much acquaintance with the Gospel as adminis¬ 
ters immediate comfort. As it is not, therefore, 
the constant method of the Spirit to convince in 
one wav, it is improper for any to distress them- 
selvos lv*eause they are not, or have not Jieac tor¬ 
mented almost to despSir; they should be rnthei* 
thankful that the Spirit of G<xl has dealt tenderly 
with them, and opened to them the source of con- 
. eolation. It is necessary, however, Uf ohserve, 
that, in order to repentance ami conversiou to 
orod, there must'be real and lasting conviction, 
which, though it may not be the same in degree, 
—'U-'.h. Evangelical conviction 

differs from legal convi'CVton thus: legal arises 
from a consideration of Gud’r justice, power, or 
omniscience; evangelical from God’s goodness 
and holiness, apd from a disaffection to sin ■ legal 
r.mvietiiin still conceits there i- mane remaining 
; hot evangelical is sensible,there is no good 
at all: legal wishes freedom from pain; evangel t- 
' i 1 from sin : legal hardens file heurt; evangelical 
softens it: legal is only temjiorary ; evangelical 
lasting. 

CONVOrAT ION. an assembly of persons 
for the worship of God,, Lev. xxiii. Numb, 
xxviii. Exod. xii. 16. An assembly of tiff- clergy 
for consultation upon matters ecclesiastical. 

As the parliament cousists of two distinct houses 
so ikies this convocation. Tlie one called the up- 
!«>r house, 1 where the archbishops and bishops sit 
severally by themselves; the other the lower 
house, where all the rest of the clergy are repre¬ 
sented by their deputies.—The inferior clergy 
are represented by their proctors; consisting of 
all the deans and archdeacons; of one proctor lor' 
every chapter, and two for the clergy of every 
: diocese—in all, one hundred and forty-three di¬ 
vines; viz', twenty-two deans, fifty-three archdca- 
jyns, twenty-four, prebendaries, and forty-four 
proctorial’ the diocesan clergy. The lower house 
chooses its prolocutor, who is to take cure that the 
meirilicrs attend, to collect their debates und votes, 
and to carry their resolutions to the upper house. 
The convocation is summoned by the lung’s writ, 
directed to the archbishop of each province, re¬ 
quiring "him to Summon all bishops, deans, arch¬ 
deacons, &c. The power of the convocation is 
limited by a statute of Henry VIII. They are 
not to make any^canans, or ecclesiastical laws, 
without the king's license; nor, when permitted, 
can they put them in execution but under several 
restrictions.—They have the examining and cen¬ 
soring all heretical and schisinatieal hooks and 
persons, &c.; but there lies an appeal to the king 
in chanqpry, or to his delegates. The clergy in 
convocation, and their servants, have the same 
privileges as Members of parliament. In 1665, 
rthe pjS^ocation of the clergy bive up the privi¬ 
lege of taxing themselves to the house of com¬ 
mons, in consideration of their lieing allowed to 
vote at the election of members for that house. 
Since thatueriod,- they have been scldbm aliow- 
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ed to do any business; and are generally pro¬ 
rogued from time to time till dissolved, a new 
convocation being generally called along with'a 
I new parliament. , 

i OOFHTI, Copht, or Copti, a name given 
[ to the Chruciins of Egypt who are of the sc^t of 
the Jacobites. See Jacuuitks. The CophtshaTe 
a patriarch, Who resides at Cairo; but be takes 
his tide ftjm Alexandria. He bus no archbishop 
under Kin, but eleven or twelve bishops. The 
rest of fhe clergy, whether secular or regular,, aro 
compjsed of the orders of St. Anthony, St Paul, 
St. Macarius, who have each (heir monasteries. 
Besides the orders of priests, deacons, and sub- 
deacons, the Cophts have, likewise, archiman¬ 
drites, or abbots; the dignity whereof they con¬ 
fer with all the prayers and ceremonies of a strict 
ordination. By a custom of six hundred years’ 
standing, if a priest elected bishop l>e not already 
archiruandrije, that dignity must be conterred on 
him before episcupul ordination. The second 
person among the clergy after the iiatri"”ch, is the 
titular patriarch of Jerusalem, who also resides 
at Cairo. To him belongs the government of the 
Conhtic church during tile vacancy of the patri¬ 
arch!. I sec. To be elected patriarch, it is neces¬ 
sary n jprrson liave lived all Ids life in conti- 
neiif'. , To be elected bishop, the jicrSon must 
lie in the cclinate; or if he have been nmrrictl, -it 
must not lie above once. The priests mid infe¬ 
rior ministers ore allowed to be married boforo 
ordination; but not forced to jt, us some havo 
ol'serveiL They have a great numlicr of dea¬ 
cons, and 'even confer the dignity frequently on 
their children. None but the lowest rank among 
the people commence ecclesiastics; whence arises 
that excessive ignorance found among them: 
.yet the respect of the laitv towards the clergy 
is very extraordinary. The monastic life is 
in greAt esteem among them: to lie admitted 
into it, there is always required the consent of 
the bishop. The religious C ophts, it is said, 
make a vow of jierm tual chastity; renounce the 
world, and live with great austerity in deserts, 
they are obliged to sleep in their clothes und their 
girdle, on a nod stretched on the ground; and 
to prostrate themselves -every evening one hun¬ 
dred and fifty times with their faro and breast on 
the ground. They are all, both men and women, 
r 6f the lowest class of the jieopte, and live on 
alms. The nunneries are properly hospitals, 
and few enter but widows reduced to beggary. 

CORBAN, in Jewish antiquity’, were those 
offerings which had life; in opposition to the 
minchab, or those which had not. U is derived 
from the word kurab t which signifies, “to ap¬ 
proach ;” becuuse the victims were brought to tne 
door of the tabernacle. The corban were ataayc. 
looked U|ion as the most sacred offerings. Tne 
Jews are reproached*with defeating, by means of 
the corban, the precept of the fifth commandment, 
which enjoins the respect due to parents; for 
when a cliild had no nund to relieve the infants of 
his father or mother,*he. wAild say to them—“It 
is a gift f corban) by whatsoever thou mightest be 

S "ted by me;” i. c. “ 1 have devotee that to 
which you ask of me, and it is no longer 
mine to give.” Mark vii. 11. 

CORDELIER, a Franciscan, or religious off 
the order of St. Francis. The denomination 
cordelier is said to hnve Ijern given in the war of 
§t,£ewis against the infidels, wherein tfte Jriart 
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minor having repulsed the barbarian*, and that 
king having inquired tljeir name, it was answered, 
they Were people cordeliez, “ tied with ropes 
« alluding,to the girdle of rope, or cord, tied with 
three knots, whiefi they wore as part of their habit. 

CORNARISTS, the disciples %if Theodore 
* Oornhert, an enthusiastic secretarytof the states 
« of Holland. Tie wrote, at the same rime, against 
tlyj Catholics, •Lutherans, and Calv^usts.' lie 
- maintained that every religious c^umunion 
needed reformation;* but he added, tha^no per¬ 
son hail a right to engage in acrolppliming it 
without a mission supported by miracles. He 
was also of opinion, that a person might be a 
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of purity, ktjpwletfg 
out a possibility or 

II. The 'covenant qf grace. Soma 
makes a distinction between the covenant «jf 
demption andAhat of {pace; the fomyr, theymjik I 
vyis made with Christ in eternity ythe lattertofniy 
believers in time.* Others object to this? and sup^ 
pose it a needless distinction; for then ib but OfM 
covenant of grace, and not two, in which t$m t / 
head and members are concerned; and, btBidnap' 
the covenant of grace, properly speaking, could 
not be made between God and map; for what , 
.cart man restipulate with God, which is in hie 
power to do or give him, and which God hawnot 


gooff Christian .without being a member of anyia prior sight unto! Fallen man hns neither in- 
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visible church. 

COVENANT, a contract, or agreement,’! 
between two or more parties on certain terms. 
The terms made use df in the Scriptures for 
covenant, are JVT3 and The former sig¬ 

nifies choosing, or friendly parting; as in cove¬ 
nants iSdh'party, uxaisienclly mannciy consented, 
and so bound himself to thmuhoeeg terms; the 
latter signifies testament, as all ^ie blessings of' 
the covenant are freely disposed to us. The word 
covenant is also used for an immutable ordins nee, 
Jer. xxxiii. 20; a promise, Exod. xxxiv. 10. Is. 
lix. 21; and also for a precept, .Jer. xxxiv. 13, 
14. In Scripture we road of varipus venants; 
such as those made with Noah, Abralmm, and 
the. Hebrews at large. Anciently covenants were 
made and ratified with* great solemnity. The 
Scriptures allude to the cutting of animals asun¬ 
der , denoting that, in the same manner, the per¬ 
jured and covenant-breaker should be cut asun¬ 
der by the vengeance ffl'God, Jer. xxxiv. 18. 

The covenants which more especially relate to 


cJfnation to yield obedience, nor jwwet.to perform 
it. The parties, therefore, in this covenant, are 
generally said to lie the Father and the Ron; but 
Dr. Gilnmpposes that the Holy Ghost should net 
lie excluded, since he is promised in it and, in 
consequence of it is sent down into the hearts of 
believers; and which mus t be by agreem ent, and 
with his consent. If jwrWUBv 


the human race, are generally called the covenant 
•of works aiid the covenant of grace. , hby him, Eph. i. 4; promises of grace and glory 

The covenant of marks is that whereby God | lnade to them in h.m, Tit. i. 2. 1 Cor L i. *)|he 


requires perfect oliedience from his creatures, in 
such a manner as to malic no express provision 
for the pardon of offences committed against the 
precepts of it on the repentance of such offenders, 
nut pronounces a sentence of death upon them, 
Gen. ii. Gal. iv. 24. Fs. Ixxxix. 3, 4. The, core 


Adam, and in him with all the elect as his seed, 
Is. xlii. 1—6. 1 Pet. L 90. Is. lii. 13. 

J. The covenant of t oorks wits made with 
Adam; the condition of which was, his perse¬ 
verance during the whole time of his probation: 
the reward annexed to this obedience was the 
continuance of him and his posterity in such per¬ 
fect holiness*dnd felicity he then had, while upon 
earth, and everlasting life with God .hereafter. 

•'The penalty threatened for the breach of the 
command was condemnation; terminating in 
death temporal, spiritual, and eternal. The seals 
of this covenant were, the tree of knowledge and 
the tree «£ life; and, perhaps, the Sabbath and 
Paradise, •Gen. ii iii, Gal. vi. 94. Root* v. 19. 
Id. This covenant was broken tw Adam’s eat¬ 
ing of the forbidden fruit, whereby he and his 
posterity were all subject to rain, Gen. iii. Rom. 
v. 19. Ida and without the > intervention of the 
divine apace and mercy, woirfd liave been k&t for 

1 ever, Rosa iii. 23. The Divine Being, foreseeing 
thuuiri infinite wisdom and unspeakable compos* 
ludn, pbftroed the covenant of grace; by virtue of 
which mb people are reinstated in the blessings 
97 N * 


If 

Trinity, it is more proper 


i tnereioiB, 

. to suppose that they 
were all engaged %x this plan of the covenant, 
than to suppswe that the Fattier and Son were 
engaged exclusive of the Holy Spirit, 1 John V. 
(J, 7. As to the work of the Son, it wasth^WiJL 
and appointnratof the Fat haw that TWfffluia 
take the charge and care of his people, John vi. 
3b. Heb. ii. 13; redeem them by his blood, John 
xvii. Heb. x; obey the law in their room, Rom, 
x. 4; justify them by his righteousness, Dan. ix. 
24, &c., and finally, preserve them to glory, Isa. 
xl. ll m Jesus Cnritt, according to tne divine 
purpose, liecame the representative and covenant, 
head of his people, Eph. l. 22, 23. Col. i-18. 
They were ail considered In him, and represented 

i.i_ n. i. • a . _v . . i* i *_ 


■differed in their stead, 2 Cor. v. 21. He is also 
to be considered as the mediator of the covenant 
by whom justice is satisfied, and -man reconciled 
to God. See art. Mediator. He is also tha 
surety of this covenant, Heb. vii. 22, as he took 
the whole debt upon him, freed his people from a 


nant of grace is generally defined to be that the charge, obeyed the law, and engaged to bring 
which was tnadc with Christ, as the second his people to glory, Heb. ii. 13. Isa. xlix. 5, 6. 


his people to glory, Heb. ii. 13. Isa. xlix. 5, 
Tfcis called the testator of the covenqgt, mps 
i*denominated a Testament, Heb. vii. 2! 
ix. 15. He.disjioses of his blessings, according 
to his will or testament^ which is unalterable, 
signed by his hand, and sealed by his Mood. In 
tlus covenant, as we before observed, the Holy 
Spirit also is engaged. His agRspit given to 
every part thereof; he brings his people into the * 
enjoyment of its blessings, 1 Pet. t. 2. 2 These, 
ii. 13. He was concerned in the incarnation of 
Christ, Matt i. 18, and assisted his human na¬ 
ture, Heb. ix. 14. He takes of^ the things of 
Christ, and shows tkm unto us'; cleanses, en- 
lightens, sanctifies, establishes, and comforts his 
people, according to the Man of the covenant. 
Rom. viii. 15, 16. Sea Holy Ghost. 

III., The properties of this covenant are such 
as these: 1. It is eternal, being m%de before time. 
Eph. L 3, 4. 2 Jim. i. 9—3. DivU#*» to ite 
origin, springing entirely from free gTace, IMP 
xL 5, 6. P*. Ixxxix. 2, 3. 28.*-$. It is flwdqto 
and unconditional, Eph. ii R, 9.-4. Ilia period 
and complete, wanting nothing. 2 8mm. xxiu. 

6. k is sure and immoveable, Isa. Mv. 10. tv. B. ~* 


• # 
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& CiUed now in opposition to the qldj and as its 
blessings will be always new, Heb. viiL 6. 8. 
r IV. These two covenants above-mentioned 
• agree in some things, in others they differ. L 
“In botij," says Witsina, “the potties concerned 
are God and man.—2. In hotly the same promise 
' tS eternal life.—3. The condition Of both is the 
same, perfect obedience to the Iqw prescribed j for 
it is not worthy of God to admit n$n to a Messed 
Hcomtounfon with him but in the way if holiness.— 
4. In both is the same end, the glory of God. 
Elat they differ in the following respects: 1. In 
the covenant of works, the character or relation 
pf God is that of a supreme lawgiver, and the 
chief good, rejoicing to communicate happfnoss^ 
to his creatures. In the covenant of grate he 
appears as infinitely merciful, adjudging fife to 
the elect sinner, agreeably to his wisdom and jus¬ 
tice.—2. In the covenant of works them was no 
mediator; the covenant of grace has a mediatory 
Christ.—In the covenant of works, the condi¬ 
tion of perfect obedience was required to be per- 
,:< furu.&r.oy Ynkrl iuuiwJkvm covenant. In the co- 


but to be performed by a nfodiatoiv—4. In the 
covenant of works man is considerdPas working, 

. and the rewardois to be given of debt. In the 
covenant of grace the man in covenant is conai- 
dhitSiTflv'A lievisg; eternal life frmig given as the 
merit of the mediator, out of frOT grace, which 
excludes all boasting.—5. In the covenant -of 
works something is required as a condition, which 
-being performed, entitles to reward. The cove¬ 
nant of grace Consists not of conditions, but of 
promises: the life to be obtained; faith, by, which 
we are made partakers of Christ; perseverance, 
end, in a word, the whole of salvation, are abso¬ 
lutely promised.—6. The special end of the co¬ 
venant of works was the manifestation of th^ 
holiness, goodness, and justice pf God; but the 
special end of the covenant of grace, is the praile 
. at the gloiy of his grace, and the revelation of 
his unsearchable and manifold wisdom.”—7. The 
covenant of works was only for a time, but the 
covenant of grace stands sure for ever. 

V. The administration of the covenant qf 
' grace . The covenant of grace, under the Old 
Testament, was exhibited by promises, sacrifices, 
rutems, ordinances, and prophecies. Underlie 
- New it uf administered in the preaching of me 
Gospel, baptism, and the Lord’s Supper; in which 
grace and salvation are held forth in more fulness, 
evidence, and efficacy to all nations, 2 Cor. iiL 6— 
18.' Heb. viii. Matt, xxviiL 19, 20. But in both 

E iriods, the mediator, the whole substance, bless- 
gs, manner of obtaining on interest therein 

by faith, are the very same, without any differ¬ 
ence. Heb. xi. 6. GaL iii 7. 14. The reader 
who may wish to havo a more enlarged view of 
. this, subject, may peruse Witsius, Strong, or 
Boston on the Covenant, in the former of 
jrtjmtHas peciaUy he will find the subjpot masterly 

Covenant, in ecclesiastical history, denotes a 
contract or convention agreed to by the Scotch, in 


COVETOUSNESS * 

and 1596. The subscription was renewed m 
1638f and the subscribere engaged by oath to 
maintain religion in the same state as it was in 
1580, and .to reject all innovations introduced^ 
since that time. This oath, annexed to the qon- 
fession of fifth, received the name of Covenant, 
as those whg> subscribed it were called Covenant¬ 


ers. 

S0h 

the yea 
twee: 
and 


'league and covenant was established in 
1643, and formed a bond of union be- 
cotland and England. It was sworn to 

_ibscribed tor many in both nations; who 

hereby solemnly abjured popery and prelacy, and 
combined together for their mutual defence. It 
was approved by the parliament and assembly at 
Westminster, and ratified by the general assem¬ 
bly of Scotland in 1645.—King Charles I. disap¬ 
proved of it when be surrendered himself to the 
Scots army in 1646 j but, in 1650, Charles 11. 
declared his approbation both of this and the na¬ 
tional covenant by a solemn oath; and; in. Au¬ 
gust of the saribe year m* ’" % furthefTKfclaration 
at Dunfermline tirttiio same purpose, which was 
venunt of grace the same condition is proposed, Jt also renewed £>n occasion of his coronation at 

• „ a. i . c 1? X t* a. I ci_* t nr. T mi__ _ — _ a __« _ 


from innovation. In 1581, tliegeneral assembly 
Scotland drew np a confession of faith, or na¬ 
tional t^fsjfht, Condemning episcopal govem- 
®— iVj i narfle pf hierarchy, which was 
1 1. and which ha emoined on all 
It was agaip subscribed in 1590 


mont, under 

•¥*»«* b y Js 

his subjected 
96 


Scone, in 1651. The covenant was ratified by 
pulament in this year; and the subscription of 
it wus required by every member, without which 
the constitution of the parliament was declared 
null and void.. It produced a scries of distrac¬ 
tions in the subsequent history of that country, 
and was voted illegal by parliament, and provi¬ 
sion made against it. 8tat. 14 Car. 11. c. 4. 

COVETOUSNESS, an unreasonable desire 
after that we have not, with a dissatisfaction with 
what we have. It may further be considered as 
consisting in, 1. An anonous carking care alxmt 
the tilings of this world.—2. A rapacity in get¬ 
ting.—& Too frequently includes sinister and ille¬ 
gal ways of obtaining wealth.—4. A tcnacious- 
ness in keeping. It is a vice which marvellously 
prevails upon and insinuates itself into the heart 
of man, and for these reasons: it often bears a 
near resemblance to virtue; brings with it many 
plausible reasons; and raises a man to a state oi 
reputation on account of his riches. “There 
cannot be,” as one observes, “a more unreason¬ 
able sin than this. It is unjust! only to covet, is to 
wishto be unjust. It is cruel; the*covetous must 
harden themselves against a thousand plaintive 
voices. It is ungrateful! such forget their former 
obligations and their present supporters. It is 
foolish; it destroys'reputation, breaks the rest, 
unfits for the performance of duty, and is a con¬ 
tempt of God himself: it is unprecedented in all 
our examples of virtue mentioned^ in the Scrip¬ 
ture. One, indeed, spoke unadvisedly with his 
Kps; another cursed and swore; a third was in q, 
passion; and a fourth committed adulteiy; but ‘ 
which of the saints ever lived in tjie habit of 'co¬ 
vetousness? Lastly, it is idolatry, Col. iiL 5, the 
idolatry of the heart; where, as in a temple, the 
miserable wretch excludes God, sets up geld in¬ 
stead of him, and {daces that- confidence in it 
which bhbngf to the Great Supreme alone.” Let 
those who live in the habitual practice qf it eon- 


tho year 1638*for maintaining their religion free-] side* the judgments that have been inflicted on 
fmm Initnntvm T n lKfli V-1- 1 such characters, Josh, vii. 21. Acts V. ;<tiie miser y 

with which it is attended, the curse such persons 
are to society; the denunciations and cautions < 
respecting.it'in the'Holy Scripture; qnd <*tpw 
offccptaUy it bora men from God, from happiness^ 
aS^from heaven. Scott's Essays, 7^73. South's 
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5fepni (J vol. iv.'sor. 1. Robinson?* Mor. Exercises, 
ex. It. Saurin's Serm. vol. v. scar. 13. Eng. tnuis. 

COUNCIL, ait assembly of -persona met to¬ 
gether for the purpose of consultation j an assem¬ 
bly of deputies or commissioners sent train seve¬ 
ral churches, associated by certail bonds in* a 
general body, Acts i. vi. xv. xxi. 

CbuNCiL, (Ecitmentfal or GenctW, is on as¬ 
sembly which represents the whole t«Hy of 
Christian church. The Romanists nJton eigh¬ 
teen of them, Bullinger six, Dr. BritWwL seven, 
and biahpp Beveridge eight, Which, he sttys, are 
all the genefhi councils which have ever been held 
singe the time of the ffpit Christian em[>erqr. 
They are As follow'L The council of Nit^J 
held in the reign of Constantino , the Great, 01 P 
account of the heresy of Arras.—2. The council 
of Constantinople, called under the reign and by 
the command m Theodosius the Great, for nnicn 
the same end that the formereouneil was sum¬ 
moned. *—3. T he council erf Ephesus, conumed 
by Tlu^RMl tiiapWsAItgtB^it the suit of Nes- 
torius.—4. The council a^^almBon, held in 
the reign of Marcianos, which Approved of the 
Eutycliian heresy.—5. The second council of 
Constantinople, assembled by the emperor Justi¬ 
nian, Condemned the three chapters taken out of 
the book of Theodoras of Mopsuestia, having first 
(h'oided that it was lawful to anathematize tho 
dead. Some authors tell us that they likewise 
condemned the several errors-of Origcu abofitthe 
Trinity, the plurality of worlds, and pre-existence 
of souls,—6. The third council erf - Constantinople, 
held by the command of Constantins Pognnatus, 
the emperor, in which they received the definitions 
of the first five general councils, and particularly 
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siwly of the bishops, Who used to tUMOnta that ' 
title. Here, also, Hugh, archbishop of “ 
obtained of the pone a confirmation of tho f 
of his sec over that of Sens. The 
Rheims, sunffnoned by Eugenids QI. in If_„, 
called an assembly df Cisaetrian Gaul, In Whiefc 
advowees, or patrons of churches, are prohibit 
taking more than ancient fees, upon pain 0 1 
privation. anc^Cclrsiustical burial. Bishir " * 
cons, suRdeacons, monks, and nuns, are 
ed from marrying. In-this council tho doctrine ' 
of the Trinity was decided,: hut upon aepwattf * 
tM* pope called a congregation, in which the car¬ 
dinals pretended they hail no right to judge of 
dodhmml imints; that tig* was the privilege po- , 
culiar-to the pone. The council of Sutriuin, in 
10-lfi,- wherein three'popes who hgd assumed the 
chair were dejmsed. The cpunc.il of Clarendon in 
Engl ana, against -Ifcpkct, held in 1164., The 1 
. council of Lombcz, in the country of ^higeoh, ip , 
1200, occasioned ity aomediaturbnneelpi account 
of the Albigensesj a crusa d e 
account, and an armj^pOffflfTJfTirj: 
nocent in. spirited lathis barbarous.war. Do¬ 
minic wostoi a|«fltlc, the count of Toulouse the. 
victim, unflSimon, count of Mohtfnrty the Oob- 
ductor or chief. The council oAParis, irilAIO, in 
whi.dkAristotle’s metaphysics wcreconddmw]^ 
to tire st the refuiemejslu uf llWPffflBlo^ 

plnir should have a bud tendency on men’s minds, 
by applying thpso subjects to religion. The coun¬ 
cil ol Pisa, begun March the 2d, 1409, in which 
Benedict XIlT. and Gregory XllT wcro deposed. 3 
Another council, sometimes called generayheld A 
at Pis% in 1505. Lewis XII. of France assem¬ 
bled a national council at Tours (being highly 


that against Origon and Theodoras of Mopsiics- disgusted with the pope,) 1910, whqre was present 
tia.—7. Tho second Nicene council.—8. ThV the cardinal De, Gurce, deputed by the emperor*) 
fourth council of Constantinople, assembled whenVmd it. was then agreed to convene a general ebon- y 
"Louis II. wa* emperorof the West. Their regu- ngi! at Pisa. Murray's History< oj' Religion, 


Sations arecontaincd in twenty-seven canons, the 
heads df which the reader may find in Dupin., 
Whatever may be said in favour of general coun¬ 
cils, their utility has been doubted by some of the 
wisest men. Dr. Jortin says, “they have been 
too much extolled by Papists, arid by some Pro¬ 
testants. They were a collection of men who 
were frail and fallible. Some of those Councils 
were not assemblies of pions and learned divines, 'j 
but cabals, the majority of which were quarrel¬ 
some, fanatical, domineering, dishonest prelates, 
who wanted to compel men tp approve, all their 
opinions, of which they themselves hro no clear 
conceptions, and to anathematize and oppress 
those who wpuld not implicitly submit to their 
determinations.” Jorlin's Works, vol, vii. cliarge2$ 

. Broughton's Diet.; Moskeim's Eecl. Hist., Index. 

^Councils, PromnciaLor Oceasional, havelieen 
numerous. At Aix-Ia-Chapelle, A. D. 81G, a 
council waa held forregulating the carious of ca¬ 
thedral churches. The council of Savonnieriea, 
in 850, waa the first which gave the title of Mast 
Christian? King to tip Xing of France-, but R#! 
niJt become the peculiar appellation of that sove¬ 
reign ttil 1469. Of Troyes, in. 887, to decide the. 
disputes about tfie irapenal dignity. Tbesocond 
council o? Troyes, 1107. restrains the clergy from 
marrying. * The council of Clermont, in 10%. 
The first cniaadc was determined in this council. 
TjH iriqhopshad yet the pfecpdency of cardinals. 
>uth» assembly the name df Pope wpthe 
fint time jtven,j@ the head ef the church, 


Council of Tr’ent. See Trent. 

COURAGE is that quality of the mind that 
enables men to encounter difficulties and dancers. 
Natural cou rage, is that which arises chiefly from 
constitution -, moryl or spiritual is tliat whifeji is 
produced from principle, or a sense of duty. Cou* m 
rage and fortitude are often used as synonymous, 
but they may be distinguished thus: fortitude is. 
ti|pmesa of mind that supports pain | nputagwttes 
active fortitude, that meets dangers, and attempts 
to rpjxil them. See Fortitude. Courage, says 
Addison, that grows from constitution, very often 
forsakes a man when he has occasion for it; and 
when it is only a kind of instinct in the *dw, It 
breaks out on all occasions without judgment of 


discretion; but that- 
senso of duty, andTi 


courage which arises* from a 
ram a-fear of offending Him 
that made us, always ajts in an uniform manner, 
and-according to the dictates of right reason. 

CREATION, in its primary Import, signifies 
the bringing into being something which mid not 
before exisp The term is therefore most 


rally applied to- the ’original production of the 
materials whereof the visible world is composed. 
It is also used in* secondary or subordinate sensei 
to denote those subsequent operatjpns of the Detijy 


thimre, receive their form, quaraieS, andlaws. *' 
’ Ibere is no pubiect contcnimgwhicfrieartied 
men have differed in their conjetturw inore than 
iu this of creation. # a It is certain,” a gfcod 
» / ■ 
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writer observe*, " that none at the ancient philo- 
sOphers had the smallest idea of its being possible 
to produce a substance out* of nothing, or that 
even the power of the Deity himself could work 
xgithout aijy materials to work fopon. Hence 
some of them, among whom eras Aristotle, as- 
, sorted third the world was eternal, both as to its 
hatter and form. Others, though they believed 
that the gpds had given the wd^l its form,'yet 
imagined the materials whereof it is composed to 
have been eternal. Indeed, the opinions of the 
* ancients, who had not the benefit of revelation, 
Wen on this head so confused anil contradictory, 
that nothing of any consequence can be deduced 
from them. The freethinkers of ourswn'andf 
of former ages have denied the poqfibilityof cre¬ 
ation, as ben';.; a contradiction to reason; and of 
consequence nave taken the opportunity from 
thence to discredit revelation. On the other hand, 
many defoaders of the sacred writings have as : 
Serted d#rcreation out of nothing, so for from 
*° reaaon i is not bnly pro- 
tS sS; oenSiteiiaiiiy^’qrtain. Nay, some nave 
gone 90 far ns to say, that from the very inspec¬ 
tion of the visible system of Vfaturowe are able 
to infer Shat if was once in a state# non-cxist- 
enc ojl We cannot, however, here enter into the 
B jnulnplicity of the arguments on both sides; it is 
ftllDUg u*ikA’ oso to^noyv what God lias been pSfeascd 
to reveal, both concerning himself and the works 
of his hands. Men, and other animals that in¬ 
habit the earth and the seas; all the immense va¬ 
rieties of horbs and plants of which the’vegetable 
kingdom consists; the globe, of the earth; and the 
expanse of the ooe&n, these we know to h^ye been 
produced by his power. Besides the terrestrial 
world, which we inhabit, we see many other ma- 

i ’.1 1_1;_1*_1 _l !i • a!__ __1_ a . 
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beings, called angels, we have express intimation 
pin Scripfare (see the article Angel.) But the 
limits of the emotion we must not pretend to de¬ 
fine/ . How, for the region* of space extend, or .■ 
how they are filled, we know not. How the 
planetary worlds, the sun, and the fixed stars are 
occupied, wd do not pretend to have ascertained. 
We ore «dm ignorant how wide a diversity of 
I*forms, w$f»t an infinity of-tiving animated beings 
iiit Our own globe, so confined is oui 


may inij 
knowlj 
that 


•tonal bodies disposed around it in the wide extent Ujupported by sufficient authorities, which they 

_ rm____ l* t. • • __^_1 j _i.ji___ a. _• :_:_ r __ 


of space. The moon, which is in a particular 
manner connected with our earth, anti even de# 
pendent upon it; the- sun, and the other planet^, 
with their satellites, which Tike the earth cir¬ 
culate round the sun, and appear to derive from 
him light and heat; those bodies which we call 
fixed stars, and consider as illyminating and che¬ 
rishing^ with heat each its peculiar system of pla¬ 
nets ;and the comets which at certain periods 
surprise us with their appearance, and the na- 
iSSS&of whoso connexion with the general system 
of Nature, or with any particular system of 
planets, we cannot pretend to have fully disco¬ 
vered; these are so many more of the Deity’s 
works, from the conterrfplntion of which we can- 
net but conceive the most awful ideas of his cre¬ 
ative povjer. w „ 

, " Matter, however^ whatever the varieties of. 
form under which it is madd*to appear, the rela- 
,tlve disposition of its parts, or the motions com¬ 
municated to it, is but Sn Inferior part of the 
work* of creation. We behove ourselves to be 
animated with a much higher principle than 
brute matter; ip viewing the mannftrs and eco¬ 
nomy of the lower animals; we can scarce avoid 
ackpowledging eyfen them to consist of something 
more than various modifications of matter and 
i planetary bqdies, which seem 
9 nearly agalogoua tefthoae 
My, as well as it, destined for 
~tional, intelligent beingB. 
diligences of an higher or- 


ge of creation, yet so grand, so awful, 
.rt which our narrow ypdersfandings can 
comprehend. ( * 

“ Concerning the,pcriods of time at which tho 
Deity executed his several worjea it cannot be. 
pretended that mankind have had opportunities 
of receiving very particular information. Many 
have been the conjectures, and curious the fan¬ 
cies of learned men, respecting it; but, after all, 
we must be indebted to the sacred writings for 
the best informatfon.” Different copies; indeed, 
give different dates. of the 

Bible, which#e C^Iistians, for good reasons, con¬ 
sider as the mcMlf authentic, dates the creation of 
the world 3944 years'before the Christian era. 
r l"'ie, Samaritan Bible, again, fixes the era of the 
treason 4305 years before,the Birth of Christ. 
And'the Greet translation, known by the name 
of the Septuagint version of Ihe Bible, gives 
5370 as the number of the years which inter- ~ 
\ened'between these twe periods. By comparing 
the various dates in the sacred writings, qxamin 
ing how these have come to disagree, ahd to be 
diversified in different copes; endeavouring to 
reconcile the most authentic profane with sacred 
chronology, some ingenious men have formed 
schemes of chronology piaUsible, indeed, but not 


motiooVI'he 
to be in 
our earth, 
the* habitations 
The existence 
dar than man, 
sppean extremely. probable. 

.m 


infinitely below the Deity, 
Of those a;'-* 


would gladly persuade us to receive in preference 
to any of those above mentioned. Usher makes 
out from the Hebrew Bible 4004 years aa the 
term between the creation and the birth of Christ 
Josephus, according to Dr. Wills and Mr. Whis- 
ton, makes it 4058 years; and M. Pezron, with 
the help of the Septuagint, extends it to 5873 
yearn. Usher’s system u the most generally to-. 
ceived.' But though these different systems of 
chronology are so inconsistent, and* «o slenderly 
supported yet the differences among them are 
so inconsiderable in comparison with those which 
arise before us when we contemplate the chrono¬ 
logy of the Chinese, the Chaldeans, and the 
Egyptians, and they agree so well with the gene- 
raJinformation of authentic history, and with the 
appearances of nature and of society, that they 
may be considered as nearly fixing the true 
period of tho crcatiqn of ihe earth,” Uncertain, 
however, aa we may be os to the exact time of' • 
the creation, we may profitably apply ourselves 
to the contemplation of this immense fabric. In¬ 
deed, the beautiful and multiform works around 
us must strike the mind of every-beholder with 
ti&ukr and admiration, unless pe be enveloped 
iflghomnce, and ebaified dqfirn to the'earth with 
sensuality. These works every way proclaim 
the wifdom, the power, and the -goodnei&of the 
Creator, - Creation is a book which the nicest 
philosopher may study With the deepest attention, t 
Unijke the wgrica of art, the more it is ex ‘ " 

tlfo more it opens to us sources of adn ’ 

itft great Author; the more it calls for 1 _ 

tuy»» gruHhe mure it demands our praise. * Here 
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•veiything w adjusted in the exacteSt order; kH 
- answering the wisest ends, and acting according 
to the appointed lam of Deity. ■ Sere the Qhris- 
v tian ia led into the most delightful'field of con¬ 
templation. To him every pebble becomes a 
preacher, and every atom a step byewhichhe qp- 
eends to his Creator. dPlaced in via boantiful 
temple, and looking around on |l\its various 
parts, he dannot Help joining with thewalmist in 
saying, <r O Lord, how manifold are. t\ works; 
in wisdom hast thou paade them all Eter¬ 
nity of Cod. _ i 

■ See Ray and m Blackmare on tto Creation t 
art. Creation. Enc. Brit.) DerhamftAstroand 
JPhpsico-thcslpgy ; Herrey’s Meditation; Ed 
Plus: he's '■Nature Displayed ; Shiiyn's Reflec¬ 
tions on the Works of-God. _ 

CREDULITY-, the belief of any proposition 
without sufficient evidence of its'truth. 

CREED, a form of words in which the ar¬ 
ticles 06 faith an comprehended. See Confes- 

The most an5ent*mrm^^K«c!Sjp that which 
goes Under the name of the Ampw ©feed (see 
Below); besides this, there are several other an¬ 
cient forms and scattered remains of creeds to lie 
met with in the primitive records of the church; 
as,—1. The form of appstotical doctrine collected 
by Origen.— 2. A fragment of a creed preserved 
by Tertullian.—3. A remnant of a creed in the 
works of Cyprian.—4. A creed composed by 
Gregory Thaumaturgus for the use 01 his own 
church.—5. The creed of Lucian, the martyr. 
6 . The creod of the .apostolical constitutions. 
Besides these scattered remains of the ancient 
creeds, there are extant some- jwrfect forms, as 
those of Jerusalem, Cesarea, Antioch, Ax. 


CjRfSgTTES 

munion of the and the life 

From all which it may be gathered, that tfcfttgfc 
this creed may he said to be that of apestiee, 
in regard to the doctrines contained 
it cannot he referred to them ail the authcre, #fji; 
Its greafj, antiquity, ahoweveir, may*be ittrerfpd 
from hence, that the whole form, as ttnow 
stands in the English liturgy, is to he lis 
tBI works ofJPt, Ambrose and Ruffinvuf* ,tq|i 
former of whmn flourished in, the thfiri, aud thii 
latter in Jhe fourth century. , The primitive 
Christians did not.publicly recite the creed, » 
eapt at baptisms, which, unless in cases oftte&i^ 
sity, were only at Easter and Whitsuntide," Tfe* 
constant repeating* of it was not introduced Into 
the church till the end o#the fifth century t about 
which time Peter Gnaphius, bishop of Antiochi 
prescribed the recital or it every time divjnqjrer- 
vice wai performed. See King’s £" 

Apostles' Creed; ana Barrow's Ex 
in his Works, vol. ii. 

CREED, ATHANASIAN, a 
confession of faith, lonunfptlHH 
drawn up. by Athanpraa, bishop Of Alexandria, 
in the fourth ccnttry, to justify himself against 
the calumnfllof his Arum enemies; bufJUp.now 
generally allowed not to have bean hia. 
terland ascribes H to Hilary, bishop oL 
This creed obtained in France jLauMtwfi 
and was received in Spain andGermanyahOUt 
180 years later. As to our own country, Wp bare 
clear, proofs of its being sung alternately in eqr 
chufenes^tn the. tenth century. It was in common 
use in some parts of Italy in 960, and was receiv¬ 
ed at Rome about. U114. As to the Greek .and 
Oriental churches, it has been questioned whether 
they have over received it, ^though some writers 
CREED, APOSTLES’, is a formula or sunAl are of a contrtiry^persuaaion. The episcopal 
mars' of the Christian faith, drawn up,- accordingT^hurchce of America have rejected it As to the 
to Ruffinus, by the apostles themselves; who, matter of it, it is given as a summary of th$ true 
during'their stay at Jerusalem, soon after our orthodox faith. Unhappily, however, it has proved 
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Lord’s ascension, agreed upon this creed as a rule 
of faith. Baronius and others conjecture that 
they did not compose it till the second year of 
Claudius, a little lieforc their dispersion.; but 
there are many reasons which induce us to ques¬ 
tion whether the apostles composed any such 
creed. For, * 1 . Neither St. Luke, nor any other 
writer before the'fifth century, make any men¬ 
tion of an assembly of the apostles for composing 
a creed.— 2 . Tlie fethers of the first three centu¬ 
ries, in disputing against the heretics, endeavour 
to prove that the doctrine contained, in this creed 
was the same which the apostles taught; but 
they never pretend that the apostles composed it 
3. If the,i(Kistlbs had made this creod, it would have 
been the same in all churches and in a (Images; and 
*lalkauthors would have cited it after the satne man¬ 
ner. But the case is quite otherwise. In the se- 
oondand third ages of the chinch there were as 
many creeds as authors; and the same author sets 
down.the creed* after a different manner in seve¬ 
ral places, of his. works; which is an evidqffe 
that there was not, A that lime, any creed regia 
ed to bq thfe apostles’. In the tough century, 
Ruffinus compares together the three qneient 
creeds of stho churches of Aquileia, Rdme, and 
the East, which differ very considerably. Be¬ 
sides, these creeds tfifihred not only in theterms 
subexpressions, but even in the articles, some 
Mwhiqp ware omitted in one or other of tiiem; 
■nek as those of the descent into hell, the store- 

101 . I s 


a fruitful sougee of unprofitable controversy. Be* 
Dr. WaterlantPs Critical Hiatpnj of it, 

CREED, NtCENE, a formulary of Christian 
faith; so called, because it Js a paraphrase of that 
creed which was made at the firat general council 
of Nice. This latter was drawn dp by the second 
gencrai council of Constantinople, A. p, 381* 
sad therefore might be more-properly stylejjfri 
Oo/istantinopolitan creed. The orcecWvafwSuN 
ried by a majority, and admitted into the church 
As a barrier against Anus and hisjfollowers. 

The three creeds above mentioned are used-in 
the public offices of the church of England, and 
subscription to them is require^ QLajLthe esta* 
biidbed clergy. Subscription to tneseVas also 
required of the dissenting teachers by the Tolera¬ 
tion Adt; but from which they are now relieved by 
13 Geo. III. 

CRIME, a voluntary breach of any known 
law. Faults result from human weakness, bring 
transgTcpsicfhe of thp rules of duty. Crimes pro¬ 
ceed fronrrthc wickedness of the heart, being ac* 
tions against the rules of nature. See PoNjreqk 
M«S’T aftd BjN. - 
CRISPITES, those who adopUhe seq 
of Dri* Crisp, etnyine 6 f tlie seventeep&r-c., . 

He was fonfojf is arid, of enpreas&ps wl 
alarm, and periubxes which -astonish* and pe*- 

f lexed ,' imseif inueh abouSthe divine purposes. 

te did not distinguish as he ought, between 
God’s secret will in his decrees ana m* revealed 
!i$ 
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'liftjnhhcovenantand prem|gfe. The.mot of 
his esrer seems to-he this-;—he -viewed the union 
twtwem Christ end the believer to be of such a 
k«nd,as. MjJjmlly to make S Saviour of the sinner, 
end a «nner of the Saviour. Tf* speak# as if 
Q^l considered the sirinei'ssdoing s^oSring 
whet Christ did and suffered i and Chnfe as hav- 
ingcommitted their nine, and as being actually 
guilty of then®.- See books undAartiaes Arttt- 
dfOUTAN* arid Njionomuns.' tCr&p’s Sermons, 
edited by Dr. Oilt; Bogugand Bennett?s His¬ 
tory <rf Dissenters, vol. i, p. 400. 
fQI^QISADE, or Crusade, may be applied^, 
bny war undertaken on pretejgpe of defending the 
cause of religion, but has been thleffy use^fotthe 
- expeditions of .the Chris&ans against the infidels 
fi*r the conquest of Palestine. >■ 

These expeditions commenced. A. D. 109B. 

«l~ -». - tdation of them was a superstitions venO- 
for.^thoee places wfiefe our Saviour /per- 
^araefo* and accomplished the work 

.....__ _caption. Jerusalem had been taken 

*d by Omar. This proved 
a Considerable interruptlor^p the pilgrims', who 
flockddfrom all quarters to Jprform their devo* 
tions atthe holy sepulchre. They hqd, however, 
still'been allowe^this liberty, on .paying a small 
tributirtothe Saracen cajiphs, who were pot much 
tlfem. But, in 1064, this city 
Changed its masters. The Turks'took it from 
the Saracens; and being much more fierce and 
harhardus, the pilgrims now found they could no 
longer peiTonn their devotions with tkp same 
Safety. An opinion was'about this, time jtlso 
prevalent in Europe, which .made these pilgrim¬ 
ages much more frequent than formerly: It was 
imagined that the 1006 years mentioned in Rev. 

XX. were fulfilled; that ChrisMfras soon to make 
id# appearance in Palestine to judge the world; 
and consequently that journeys -to that country 
won# in the highest degree meritorious, and even*# nof supported by art or discipline, was become 
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Here the pope himself, as well as Peter, _ ha* 
rangoed the people, representing the dismal situa¬ 
tion Of their brethren in the East, and the indig- 
imoficml to the Christian name in allowing the 
httfy city to remain in the bands of the infidels. 
These speeches were so agreeable to those who 
heard them,Ahat the whom multitude' suddenly 
and violent w^dared for the war, and solemnly 
devoted thfttotolves to perform this service, which 
so meritorious in the sight of God. 
ly seemed to have embraced the 
nr, Martin thought it necessary, 
in order to obtain perfect kucJ»s, to engage the 
greater aria* more warlike nations In the same 
enterprise, Jiaving, therefore, exhoffed Peter to 
qdsit the chief ritiea and' sovereigns of Christen¬ 
dom, he suiumbned another council at Clermont 
in Auyergne. The fame of this great and pious 
jfesignbeuvg now universally diffused, procured 
the attendance «f the greatest prelates, nobles, and - 
princes: and When the pope-and the hermit re- 
newe<l.their. pathbtic exhytra t ~ JilfsTi 1 '" 1 " as¬ 
sembly, as ifAnpeUfriP'by mimWSito inspiration, 
(jxclsinM'dPvinmpSvoice, "It is the will of God I” 
These words wrte deemed" so much the effect of 
d)N>ue impulse, that they were employed as the 
Bignai df rendezvous and battle in all future ex¬ 
ploits of these adventurers. Men of all ranks now 
new to arms with the utmbst ardour, and a cross 
was affixed to their right shoulder by all who en¬ 
listed in this holy enterprise. At this rime Eu¬ 
rope was sunk m the most profound ignorance 
and superstition. The ecclesiastics had gained 
the greatest ascendency oyer the human mind: 
and tho people, who committed the most honid 
crimes and disorders, kriaw of no other expiation 
than the observances imposed on them by their 
sjaritual pastors. JBut amidst the abject super¬ 
stition which now prevailed, the military spirit 
had also universally diffused itself; rand, though 


abspluiely'rieoSssary. The muitilfidre of pilgrims 
who aow flocked to Palestine, meeting with a very 
rftrugh retention from the Turks, filled all Europe 
yfttfi complaints against those infidels, who pro¬ 
faned the holy city, and derided the sacred mys¬ 
teries of Christidhity even in the-place where they 
were fulfilled. Pope Gregory VII. had formedp 
design of uniting all the princes of Christendom 
agKnfct rife Mahometans; hut his exorbitant en¬ 
croachments upon thc'civil power of princes had 
created him so many enemies, and rendered, his 
schemes so suspicious, that he-was not able to 
make great progress in his undertaking. The 
vqork was res erve d for a meaner instrument. Pe¬ 
tra, eSo&munfyallied the Hermit, a native of 
Amiens, in Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem; and being deeply affected with the 
Afi&gWSI to which that act of piety now exposed 
**■*■ ! ~a$, as well as withtne oppression under 
eaatemChriatians now laboured, fbym- 
Ixdd, arid, in all appearance, impracticable 
of leading into Asm, frdhi the farthest ax¬ 
is of the West, armies sufficient to subdue 
"*' “it'.aAd" w*riik° nations that now held 
dmSfeftray- He proposed his scheme 
ft* who, prudently resol ving^mri 
' : ty till he skw, w«rob^ilify 
at Placenttt**' council iff- 
30,000 seculars. As no 
enbugh tp containsuch 
was held in a plain. 
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the gens^sl passion of the nations governed by the 
feudal laWt&All the great lords possessed the 
rijSjht of peace and war. They were engaged in 
continual hostilities with one another: the open 
country waa become a scene of outrage and dis¬ 
order : the cities, still mean and poor, were nei¬ 
ther guarded by walls nor protected by privileges. 
Every man was obliged to depend for safety on 
his own force, or bis private alliances; and valour 
was the only excellence which was held in es¬ 
teem, or gave one man the pre-eminence above 
another. When all the particular superstitions, - 
therefore, were here united in one great objeetj the 
ardour fig private hostilities took the some-direo- 
tion; "and.all Europe,” as the prioress Anna 
Comnena expresses, it, "tom from its fbunda- 
tiona, seemed ready to precipitate itself in one 
united body upon Asia.” 

'All ranks, pf ifieri now deeming the crusades 
the only road to heaven, were ippatient to qpen 
the way with their swords tothe holy city. No- 
btajvUntisanB, peasants, even priori*, enrolled thoir 
and to decline this gravies-, was branded 
wtnr the reprodbh of impiety oo-oowardice. The 
Bottes were moved, by rife rotriantic spirit of the- 
Wfc to hope fitf opulent establishment in the 
aet^the chief seat of arte and commerce at that 
time, in pursuit of these chimerical jdT * " 
they sold i^t Jew prices their ancient cast! 
inheritances, which had now lost all value in f. _ 
syqra fPha it^sm and aged coritrihuUid to th# 
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expeditimiby praroataand 
them attewhsj.it in person? 

, to breathe forir last in 



where their SaLur died tot them. Evep*’ 
cdOika&rg their set under the disguise of i 
attended the camp; and often forjK-s thetriluty 
-still more, by prostituting foemsehiilte thc’ormy. 
The greatest criminal* were ferwwiran, a saryjce 
■which they considered aa an expiafca 
emit and'.the moat enormous disoqf 
during the course of these expeditionac 
by men inured to wickedncss^encoh 



example, and impaled by necessity- The adven-. Jjga against the infidels, took a great tnanv tos/fti 
hirers wore At hist so numerous, tharijfoeir saga- anil were in the way of success, when tnedeott 


doift leaders bemme apprehensive leaf the great-* 
neasrof the armament would be the cause of ftsowh# 
disappointment** For this reason theypermitted 
an undisciplined multitude, computed at 300,000 


^his baiag a soldier of* 
i road towards Constan- 
and 


named the Moneybag, 

fortsBemflll 
tinople throi 

trusting that Heaven, by supelWfWW assistsnCe, 
would supply all their necessity, they made no 
provision for eufttistence in their march. They 
soon found themselves obliged to dbtain by plun¬ 
der what they .vainly expected from miracles ; 
and the enraged Inhabitants t>f the oountries 
through which they passed attacked the disorder¬ 
ly’multitude, and slaughtered'them without re¬ 
sistance. The more disciplined armies followed 
after; and, passing the straits of Constantinople, 
were mustered iifethe plainsof Asia, and amount¬ 
ed in the whete to, 700,000 men. The princes 
engaged in this first crusade were, Hugo, count 
of Voignandois,* brother to ,Philip L king* of 


France; Robert, duke of 
earl of Flanders; Ruimom 


Andy; Rol 


8s 01 1 

Jhagl, l 


ri of Toul-vjhl defeat, near 


Lurigpan, 
•d to take 




J. king of! _ 
sea,means'the- 
OoO fighting men; but^ 

. ’•?*» k«»ii}s 0 
Englahdj thio fanner quitted the . 

RkSn i concluded a peace with SaftdiiL**? 
fourth crusad^caa undertaken in 1195,1‘ 
emperor Henry Vi. after Saiadirfs flem 
this expedition the Ohristiar* gained several be# 


of the'empeipr obliged them to quit the holy lend, 
and Mftm into Germany The fifth crusade**! 
published by pope Innocent III. in 119& .‘Tbo* 
engaged in ft nude fruitless effects for the m®® 


men, to go before them under the command ou very of ^he holy land; for, thoughJohn tie Neule 
Peter the hermit, and Gnutier qc Walter, suW who commanded thw fleet equipped in Flfonden 

— - - * - - * _ . iv r I _ a . rii.l__ tissi. '5k * osjrf _ a 



arrived at Ptolexnaia a little afye&JSl 
fort, Renard of Dangpirigi 
plague destroyed tru 
either returning or or 
of the Christian pr^ 
so that the,sultan" 

troops in 1604. The siifo crusade 
1228; in which the C^rwtiapsvtook 'the! 
Damictta, but were forced to sur render f 
In, 1229, the emperor FtfMerimnWiPBH 
the sultan for ten years. About 1240, Miu^sa! 
earl of Cornwall, brother to Hehry ill, kfngft 
Englan^arrived at Palestine^ at the bftul Of th 
EaglsPfrusade; but finding it moat advantage 
ous“to conclude a peace, be re-imborked, tun 
steered towards Italy. In 1244. the Karasmian 
being driven out oFThrkey by the Tartars, brOk 


into Palestine, a 


gave the Christians* j 
The seventh ctu 


and St Giles; the celebrate] Godfrey of Bouiftl headed, in 1249, by St Lewis, wKft took tb 
Ion, duke of Lorrain, with his brothers Baldwin \town of Hanuetta; but a richness happeidugli 

x n . n. i « s /-si m . i rik _ /*•! * _i! _ il 1 * „ _ l 


foe Christian array, the king endeavourttFOte 
treat; in which, wing, pursued by The infigeb 
niost of hia*rmywore miserably'butchered,,an 
himself ana tHe nobility taken prisoners. J 
trifoe was agreed upon for ten years, and th 
kirig and lords wet at liberty. Th? eighth "CM 
sade, in-1279, was headed by the same prim* 
who made himself master of the port ana cast! 
of Carthage in Africa; but dying 
after) he left- bis army in a very ilf conflitior 
Soon'After, the king of Sicily coming upwfth, 
good fleet, and joining Philip the Bold, sbq. aft 
Louis VII. king of France. The emperor's army Lniccessor of Lewis, the kina of Tuhis, aftef’s; 


and Eustace; Stephen,* earl of Chartres and 
Bids; Hugo, count of St. Pau); withgihany other 
lords. The general rendezvoys waTat'Constan¬ 
tinople. In this expedition, Godfrey besieged 
and took the city of Nice. -Jerusalem was. taken 
by the confederated army, and Godfrey chosen 
king. Tli* Christians gained the famous battle 
of Asealon against the sultan of Egypt, which 
put an end to the first crusade, but not to the 
spirit of eftwading. The rage continued for near 
two centuries. The* second crusathk in 1144. 
headed by the emperor Conrad III, and 


was either destroyed by the enemy, ox perished 
through this treachery of Manuel, tpo Greek em¬ 
peror; and the second arfoy-through foe unfaith¬ 
ful ness of the Chriatiatfct <Sv Syria, was forced to 
break up the siege 'of Damascus. The third 
crusade, 1189, .immediately followed, foe taking 
fif. Jerusalem fot Sahtdin, the sultan of Egypt. 
The prince* -“- 


emperor Er 


^ VWUSUHili "MV pmiws»» avgyvf* 

seed In this expedition Were, foe 
iBarbarossa; Frederic, i 



tl 

landed 


’Suabra, his second sonf Leopold, duke 
trig,; Berthold, duke of Monviifi Hcrm 
qoe sa'of Baden iThe eounte ef Nassau, T 1 
gia,M|fo ML and Holland > end above softy 
princes of foe empire; with the bishops of Be* 


eanqoh, Cambay,. Munster, Osnabum Mftsen, the . r 
fipsnau, VisbCtiftaadseveralotben. In thie ex-> | driven 
^editionthe riameagf Frederic defosted'tlm. sultan 
« Sosium: lut. mb Firederic, joined J»y J3uy 

KB 


3ririianB,,ia-vaiW 


veral engagements with the! , ,, 
heyya^mways worsted, desired peRM^riwchbra 
-Upon conditions advantageous 
i; after wlueh both princes, mibefoe 
own kingdoms. Pwico Eqwsifo. o 
who arrived, at.,Tunis at tbe nms e 
.j, sailed .towards rx>iennue,. where l 

___ ^omall body of 300 English and Frewpl 

and hindered Bendoch&r from laying siege'j 
Ptriefoais; hot being obliged to return 
possesatpn of the crown of England, this / 
ended wjh--.it contributing- any f u: *“ 
oorovy drjkei.hrijr land. InA$! 

Aero or||Af|wile was taken s 
„ SrL.. and foe 

rincefostl feriod, thonc^ievend ifofWkies < 
tonpfodfoetirnp theChrittiamsto sneh sn n 






deftaking; perticnferhrNi 
and Clement V. ip.lSll/ 



1293, 


. , Though these “crusadee were : effects of the 
■ Hjnst absurd Superstition, they tended greatly to 
promote the good of Enrope. Mul^tudee, indeed, 
wore destroyed. ,M. Voltajre cbmputesthe pee- 1 
pie whb pens bed in .the different exuRtioni at 
, upwards bf two millions. Many there were, 
however, who returned; and those having con¬ 
vened so long with people who rtad in a mugh 
more ‘magnificent way than themselves, lieganto 
f entertain some hurt# for a refined and polished 
' Way of .life. Thus the barbarism in wh^ 
i" Europe had been so long immersed began to 
wear off soon after. The princes,also wh^re- 
; mained at home, found means to avail thefnsclves 
? of the frenzy of the people. By the absence of 
p such numbers of restless and martial adventurer^, 

‘ peace was established in their dominions^ They 
"* also took tlie opportunity of annexing to their 
jflEcroW Qg, aany considerable fiefs,, either by pur- 
fechaae*r Wfe pxtinctipp of the heirs,; and thus 

B ust always attend feudal 
u _ [thkybly lessened. With ■ 

f regard to the bad success of\^g crusaders, it was 
“ scarcely possible thit'any other thing could hap- 
: peto to t%em. The emperors of Constantinople, 

. instead’of assist! iCg, .did a\} in their power to dis- 
■^COhCfi lt thcir schem es: they were jealous, andsiot 
OWlHUUrrtriS&t^ft- such an inundation of barha- 
F, rians. Yct^ had they considered their true in- 
terests, they wquld rather lilive assisted them, or 
Ant least stopd neuter, than enter intoWliances 
IjrWith the Turks. They followed the flroer me- 
, thodj hiowever, and were often of very great dis- 
s service to the western adventurers, which. last 
r' occasioned the loss of. their city. But the wont 
enemies the crusaders had wi 
nal feuds and dissentiona. 


• , CROISADES 

now bunt into tears. If the ahsurdity and wick- 
i edness of their conduct can be exceeded by any 
thing,'it mast be what follows. In 1304, tin 
frenzy m crusading seized the children, who are 
peer ready to hnitnte what they see their parents 
engaged m. ~ Their childish folly wee encour¬ 
aged by the monks and schoojpftksters; and thou¬ 
sands of tly' -f innocents were conducted from 
the lMnisec—>f their parents on the superstitious 
intorpretafcOn of these words: “Out of the 
mouths ^fjjabes and sucklings hast thou per¬ 
fected (praise.” *Thcir hose conductors sold a 
^>art i f-them t« the lurks, and the rest perished 
miserably. * Hume's Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 
393, &c. and vol. ii. p. 280; Enc. Mrit.i and 
iMasheim’s Ecc. Hist. 

CROISIERS, a religious ordhr, founded in 
honour of the invention or discovery of the cross 
Lhs the empress Helena. They were, till of late, 
[Tnspcrsed in sewral parts of Eurofie, particularly 
in the Low (%untriesf prance and Bohemia; 
those of ltajy were suny|X^devmmd 34 hre the 
late revolution! TJhrifc!reTlglofts'ioiiow the rule 
of St. A ugulniierThey had in England the 
us tne of Crouchm Friars. 

ROSIER, or Chozikr, a sBepherd’s crook; 
a symbol of pastoral authority, consisting of a 
gold or silver staff, crooked at the top, carried 
occasionally before Bishops and abbots, and held in 
the hand when theygivc the solemn tienddictions. 

CROSS, in Scripture .language, means thp 
sufferings of Christ, Qalrvi. 14. I’tie Bufferings, 
trials, or persecutions of the people are also called 
a cross. Matt, xvi 24. Cross, signifies also a 
gibbet, made with two pieces of wood, placed 
crosswise, whether they cross with right angles 

—..,at the top like a T, or in the middle of tneir 

rap their own inter-1 length like an X^The cross on which our Sa- 
They neither could Ix&ur waa fasteriec 


xTr’i 

eriea^and on which he died, was 


agree while marching together in armies with a ref the former kind; being thus represented hy 
viewpoconq uest, nor could they unite their cdp-^old monuments, coins, ana crosses. The death 

"of the cross was the most dreadful of all others^ 


quests under one government after they hod made 
. them. They set ftp three small states, one at 
Jerusalem, another at Antioch, and another at 
Edessa. These states; instead of assisting, made 
War upon each other, and on the Greek emperors; 
^nd thus became an easy prey to the common 
enemy. The horrid cruelties they committed, too, 
must have inspired the Turks with the most in- 
M MHMId.'*itStreu against them, and made them 
resist with the greatest obstinacy. They were 
such as could have been committed only by bar- 
‘ banana inflamed' with the most bigoted enthu¬ 
siasm. When Jerusalem was taken, not ojniy the ] 
^numerous garrison were put to the sword, but 
!the inhabitcfltST 'were massacred without mercy 
„ and without distinction. No age or sex was' 
{ Spared, not even sucking Children. According 
V to VoRairtysome Christians who had been sqfler- 
£ ed fey the Turks to live in that city, led (the con- 
i queers into the most private caves, where wo- 
? men had Concealed themselves with theis children, 
And not one of them'was suffered to escape. 
| Whet eminently shows the enthusiasm by which 
I; these conquerors were animated, is, their beha- 
vkHpafter-this terrible slaughter. They jnarehed 
■ over heap! a t defcd bodies towards (to Jwly se- 
Jtote hre; snd while their hands ‘•worii polluted 
|P*h. the blood of so many innocentphraons, suns 
f anthems to the commqn Saviour of mankind! i 
ajfay, so far did their religions enthusiasm over- 
jbooae their fury, that these ferocious conquerors 
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both for the^ame and pain of it; and so scan¬ 
dalous, that it was inflicted as the last mark of 
detestation upon the vilest 1 'of people. It was the 
punishment of robberii and murderers, provided 
that the^ were slaves too; but otherwise, if they 
were free, and had the privilege of Alie city of 
Rome, this was then thought a prostitution of that 
honour, and too ii^hmous a punishment for such 
a one, let his crimes be what they wofild.. Tho 
form of a cross being such as has been already 
described, the body of the criminal was fastened 
to the upright piece by nailing the fejjt to it, and 
on the other transverse piece generally by* nail¬ 
ing the hal)ds.pft.cach side. Now, because these 
puts* of the body, being the instruments of action 
and motion, are proviraxi by nature with a much 
greater quantity of nerves Ulan others have occa¬ 
sion for; and because all sensation is .performed 
by the spirit contained in the nagjjres; it wfll fol¬ 
low, as Stanhope observes, thrre wherever they 
ahaMA-the sense of pain must heeds inpropor- 
ihre quick and Vndeff The Jews con- 
thli tliey crucified people in their 
i, hut deny that they inflicted this, punish- 
v Upon any one alive; 'They first put them 
to dents, and then fastened them to (he cross, 
either by the hands or neck. Bot there are in¬ 
disputable proofs Of their crneifytnK men fin* 
quendy.alive-* The worshippers of Baal#««ti 
and-f ^ fKing of >Ai were hung up klive j as went- 
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also the descendants of Saul, who were pot into 
the hands of' tfie-Gibeonites. 2 Shin, xxi.ft, 
Before crucifixion, die criminal was 
scourged with oonla i sometimes ’little 
pieces of bofies, were tied to thede~~~ 

ft i ll 1 * ■ v. 



T- 

the Sahuath^RjMn 
ildy with the la 1 
I bodies 


vifFer tnon 
>e who wab 


that the condemned person raighi 
severely. It was also a custom, thi 
to be crucified should bear his ownVross to the 
place of execution. After this mannV. we. find 
> Christ was,compelled to boar his cross j\iid as ha,: 
sunk under the burden, Simon the CvreKin wad 
constrained to boar it after him etna 'Wiftk him. 


Lord "bore the whole cross, L e. til#,- long and 
transverse part both, tltis seems to be a thing im- 

_'i t . *1 _r w' •_ ti— V!_ i. __* 


Si. and to QDBt* 

—- Moses, which $tehhit toe 

toTe left there after sun-sA. But, among 


other nations, they went raftered toWfoain np->€ 
the cross a lotto time. Sometimes they were m* 

IlMIlMfl nlluJ, ki. J ■ e . . - —,- fftLi - ' ^**' 



bury them. Tb Raman soldiers, who hsdbni- 
cifigd Jesus CMRst aqd the two tbicvcs/conttoued 
Ihear thV crosses till the. bodies Vere taken down 
arid buried. 


But whereas it is generally supposed t^at Out k^Jhrenfton of the Cross, an arfriont faut solem* < 


mzed on the 3d of May, in memory of SW.Hele-. 
naWthe mother of Constantine) finding the trUe 

_r* . 1 ... a .77 w a A 


possible-, aivJ therefore lipsius (m his treatise serose of Christ deep in the ground on Motmt 
De Supplldo Cruris) has set the matter in it true Calvary, wherg she erected a ehurgh fbr the pro- 
light, when he tells ns that Jesus only carried sefygtion'of rarjt of it; the rest beuig bfoughf to 
the transverse bourn, because the long beam* on Jlome; u#d deposited in the church pltoe^Ioly 

Ihm^rpss of Jerusalem. • 4i ^ * 

crew 
ty-rt 


in 


the body of the cross, was either fixod ... 
ground before,' or made ready tir be set up jis; 
soon as ^jgjgisoner came; and from hence he' 
observes^!® 


raying 
ways of cruci- 


in the description of our,i 
whole cross. There well? , . „ 

tying; sometimes the criminal was fastened with* 
cords to a tree, sometimes IBS woS%rucifled with 
his head downwards. This way, it is said, 
Potef chose, out of respect to his master, Jesus 
Christ, not thinking himself worthy to be cruci¬ 
fied like him; though the common way if cruci¬ 
fying was by fastening the criminal with nails, 
one through each Hand, and one through both 
feet, or one'through each of them; for mis was 
not always 4 p@rformed ip the same manner j the 
ancients sometimes represent Jtsus Christ cruci¬ 
fied with four nails, and sometimes with three. 


jour- 

Upon 


’much m^htaken I Heraclitus restored to M, 
ifr %rtyirig the I cross, to 042, which JatoTBeen <gu 

teen years before by^ms? !>*6,*kingof Pi 
his taking Jerusalem from the emperor 

Ttie Adoration of the Orotib seems to ham 
been practised in'the ancient ciftireh, inasflmCh 
as the heathens, particularly Juliar^Cn iDapfra^ 
the. primitive Christians with It ffflBnW^Jonol 
find, that their apologists, disclaimed -the charge. 
Momay, indeed, asserted that this had been dqtie 
by St/Cm-il, but could not support his allega¬ 
tion at Ine conference of Fontainebleau. St. 
Helena is ^akl to have reduced the adoration of 
the cross to its just principle, since she Adored 
.Christ in the wood, not the wood itself. With 


text of the Gospel shows clearly"? that Jesus 
Chris) was fastened to the cross with nails; and 
the Psalmist (Ps. xxii. 16) had foret® longbe- 
,fore, that they should pierce his hands abortus 
feet; hut there arc great disputes concerning the 
number of the nails. The Greeks represent our 
Saviour as fastened to the cross with four nails) 
in which particulat Gregory of Tours agrees with 
them, one. on each hand and foot. But several 
are of opinion, that our Saviour's hands and fret 
were pierced with three nails only, viz, one on 
eaclt 1 hand, and one through' both, his feet. and 
the custom o r the Latins is .rather for this lost 
opinion; for the generality of the old crur.ifixes‘| 
made in the l^atin church have only throb nails. 
Nonntis thihks that our-SaviouVs amis were 
»Desides bound fast to the croito with chains; and 
s£ Hilary speaks of the cords wherewith b0*was 
tied to it. Sometimes they who were fastened 
upon theorbos Iked a good while in thal cSudi- 
tioa, St. Andrewl^s believed to have continued 
three days alive updn it. Eusebius speaks 
tain martyrs in Egypt, whs were kept nr 
crosstill they were starved to deaths Pit 
amazed at Jesus Christ’s dying^to’sboo, because 
naturally he must have 1 lived longer, if’it had riot' 
been in oS* powir to have laid down his life, and I 
to trike >it*up again. The thighs of the two ' 
Jriavps ,who were crucified with our Saviour, 
prom broken, in order to hasten their death, that 
thJtr bodies might riot remain upon the creys on 
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C 'tExaltatiolt of the Crags, ah 
on' the I4thof fecptemberjdtJw? 


The criminal wag fixed to the cross quite%taked% such, modificationsgpome "Protestants have been 
and, in all probability, the SavibtlT of sinners ’wais ^induced to admit the adoration of the cross: 
not used with any greater tenderness than others \ohrt Hu& allowed of the phrase, provided it 

upon whom this punishment was inflicted. 'The were expressly added, that the adoration fltos 

r± _i ~i_ _»tka -wvJLav-. r* n,,* 


relative to the person of Christ. But, however 
Roman Catnofics may seem to triumph by virtue 
of such distinction and mitigations,- it is well 
known tlicyto&vo. no great jaace in their, own 
practice. Iinbcirt, the prior of Gascony, was se¬ 
verely persecuted m 1683 fbr telling tho people, 
that in the ceremony of adoring the cross, prac- 
*tix*d in that church on Good Friday, they-wore 
not to adore the wood, but Christ, witasflfiM 
crucified on it. The curate of tlie jiarisb told 
them the contrary. ' It was the wood; the wood 
they were to, adore. Imbert replied, It was 
Christ, not the wood; for”winch he was cited 
before the archbishop of Bourdeaux, suspended 
froth bis functions, and even tltffiSftwed with 
chains And pApetual imprisonment, rlt- littli 
availed him to cito toe bishop of Meaux’s dto 
Uinction; it was answered, that the chinch allow 
•^ed it not. • * .. " 

CROSS-BEARERj W 1 the Romish Cburefa, 
1 tho chaplqiniOf an archbishop,’ who bears a erdw 
before him’ on imleoin occasions. Cress-beareri 
also denote certain officers in the inquisition whi 
make a vow before the inquisitors, or their-vicani 
.to defend the Ctfthoiic faith.'t.hough with toe tea 
Ibf fortune mul life. Thcjr biis»e«ai%Tnso U 
nrovido the mqniaitoni with necetoartofT » « , 

CRUCIFllEja cross, upon which top body a 
Christ is Haste ned in cfhgy, used by • toe Romas 
cqthoficSf to cSRHte in their minds a strong ideq u 
our Savitrur's.peiisloB, , 1 



'SWudllWfc. 

. crucifixion 6f muMi?. See Cross. 
CRUSADE. See ChoI^Re. # 

CURATE, the lowest degree in the church of 
•England; he who representsthe incumbent of a 
Church, parson; or vicar, and officiates in his 
Head: hois to be licens^l and udrtfitted by the 
bishop of the diocese, or by ah ordirfary having 
.episeopaf jurisdiction; and when a curate hatli 
the.npprobalion of the bishop, Ir^isually uiijxnnts 
I he salary too; and, in such cals', if ne^b^.nqt 
j/aiuJ'the curate hath a proper renwdv-m tlie 
ecclesiastical court, by a sefluo<stration of the pro¬ 
fits of the benefice; but if the curate lie ncA-Ji*j 
censed by the bishop lie is put to his remedy at 
common law, where he must prove ttyc agree¬ 
ment, &e. ■ A curate, having no fixed estate inS| 
his curacy, no£ being instituted and inducted, may 
be removed at pleasure by the- bishop or,,, in¬ 
cumbent. But there are jierpetual curates -as wei 


£ fts temporary; who are appointed where tithes arc? 
ft hriFafepS^c, arii^M vicapge endowed : thesis art* 5 ' 
[ notWrtioveahle, andQhc impropriators are obliged 


i impropriators 

S ra certain" portions 
Curates must sub- 
to the Act of Uni¬ 
formity, or are'liable to imprisonment. Though’ 
the condition of curates be somewhat amelior¬ 
ated by a Lite aft, it must be confessed that they 
piy respects, exposed to hardships; 
not equal to many dissenting 
ministers, who have nothing to depend on •but 
the liberality of their people. Can there be a 
greater reproach to the dignified eccljpja^tics of 
this country, than the comparatively miserable 
pittance allowed , the curates, who do .all fRe la¬ 
bour? Surely they must* be a set of«UBeless 
beings, to reap so little wages; or else they ares noting 
unjustly treated. * j# pool 

CURIOSITY, a propensity or disposition of^jbssed 


*' / ’ CYNICS \ 

others te^ds greatly to obstruot personal reforma¬ 
tion.. They who are so officiouslysoccupied about 
tfosir. neighbours, have littlq leisure, and less in- 
cnnatiqUi to observe their own defects, or to mind, 
their own duly. From their inquisitive researches, 
they find, or imagine they find, in the behaviour 
of others, an apology for their own fellings; and 
the fevoujjte result of tjieir inquiries generally is, 
to rest ssfefiod with themselves. We should con¬ 
sider, aQ d, that everv excursion of vain curiosity 
.about Ahera is a subtraction from- that time mid 
thought which are due to ourselves, and to God. 
In the.great circle of human affairs, there is room 
for every one to be busy and well employed in 
his own province, without encroaching upon that 
of others. It is the province of superiors to di¬ 
rect, of inferiors to obey: of the learned to lie in¬ 
structive ; of the ignorant to be docile; of the old 
sltekjp he communicative; of the young to bo advisa- 
rpWde' and • diligent- In all the various relations 
re which subsist among us in life, as husband and 
obliged wife, masters and Her^^^ jgarcf^MM^-hildren. 

relatidls an^TUiry^jefuiersan^ mi trjcct@,innumer- 
alile duties atandrfeady, jp be performed ; innumcr- 
able calls to acj^yity present themselves oil every 
hand, suffice at to fiy Op with advantage and ho¬ 
nour the jv’ii'iOiJime of man.”— Blair's Serin. 
vol. iv.-ser. H, Clark's Serin, ser. on Dc.ut.^rxix. 
2!); Seed's Post. Scrm. ser. 7. 

CURSE, the action of wishing any tremend¬ 
ous cviFto another. In Scripture language, it 
signifies the just and lawful sentence of God’s 
.law, condemmng*Rinners to suffer the full punish¬ 
ment of their sin, Gal. iii. 10. 

CURSING and Swearing. See Swearing, 
CUSTOM, a very comprehensive term, de- 


: rile manners, ceremonies, and fashions of 
ire,’ which having turned into habit, and 
into use, obtain the fpree of laws. Cus, 
the soul which inclines it to inquire after new ob^l tom aiubhalnt are often confounded. By custom, 
and to delight in viewing them. Curiosity [ we mean a fretj uent^reiteration of the same act; 


is proper, when it springs from a desire to know 
ounduty, to mature our judgments, to enlarge our 
minds, and to regulate our conduct; but impro¬ 
per, when it wishes to know more or God, of the 
decrees, the origin of evil, the state of men, or the 
nature of things, than it is designed for us to 
know. The evil of this is evident. It reproaches 
God ’s goodness; it is a violation of Scripture, 
49RMK aii. 29 ; it rolls us of our time; it often 
makes us unhappy; lessens our usefulness,’ and 
produces mischief. To cure this disposition, let 
us'eonsider the divine command, Phil. iv. 6, that 
every thing essential is revealed; that God can¬ 
not err; t hat w e shall he satisfied in a future 
state, lsa.'Tm. 7.t Curiosity concerning the af¬ 
fairs of others, is exceedingly reprehensible. ■ “ It 
Interrupts,” says aif elegant writer, ’’‘the order, 
and breaks the peace of society. Persons of this 
disposition are dangerous troublera of the world. 
Crossing the lines iu which others move, they 
arikte confusion, and awaken resentment. Hence, 
many a friendship has been broken ; the peacerof 
many a family ha*been overthrown; and much 
bitter and lasting discord has been propagated 
through society. Such a disposition r is entirely 
the re verse of .tRat amiable spirit of charity our 
fcprd inculcates. Charity,diketHb sun, brightens* 
every object on which it shines; a censorious dis¬ 
position casts every character int* the darkest 
shade it will bear. It is to be further observed^ 
that all impertinent curiosity about the affairs of 


and by habft, the effect that custom has on the 
mind or tWhody. See Habit. 

”, Viewing man,” says Lord Karnes, “as a sen¬ 
sitive being, and perce/viftg the influence of no¬ 
velty upon him, would one suspect that custom 
has an equal influence 1 and yet our nature is 
L equally susceptible of both: not onky in different 
'objects, but frequently iiHthc same. When, an ob¬ 
ject is new, it is enchanting; familiarity renders 
it indifferent;* and Custom, after a longer fami¬ 
liarity, makes it again desirable. Human nature, 
diversified with many and various springs or ac¬ 
tion, is wonderful,.and, indulging the expression, 
intricately constructed. Custom hath such influ¬ 
ence upon many of our feelings, by«warping and 
varying them, that Wfefnust attend to its opera¬ 
tions, u we would be acquainted with human m- * 
ture.* A walk upon the quarter-deck, though in¬ 
tolerably confined, becomes, however, so agreeable 


"walk on shore, 
the same 


by custom, that a sailor, in 
confines himself commonly 
fagttfp. I knew a mail who had relinquished 
Hp&ra country.,life: ilf the corner of his 
gamen he Teuitttfan Artificial mount, witfy a level 

« ummit, resembling, most accurately, a quarter- 
bek, not only in shape, but in size: gnd here 
yyas fais choice walk." Such we find i$ often the 
power of custom. 

i CYNICS a sect of ancient philosophers, who 
valucd J themselves upon their contempt of rienks 
an<j stjUe, arts and sciences, and every thfitg, in 
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‘ sfcort,- except virtue and morality. They ,owe and tub. OnraMUitijithg rPlat^i hnnsS, it I 
their origin. and institution to, Antisthenes of time when therein a splendid entertainment 
Athens, a disciple of Socrates-; who being-naked for several persons of distinction, ho jumped, In 
of what use his philosophy had bepn toWm. re- all hia.dirt, ujwti a very rich couch, saying, *•] 
phed, “it enables me to live with myAelf," Dio- trample on the-pride ot Plato-I”-—“ Yes,” replied 
genfis was The most famous of his Aisoiples, in Plato, “but with still^grenter pride, piogeneshi 
whose life the system of this philosoVhy appears fie had the utmodt coiiteni|* for all the human 
in its greatest. perfection. He l<xl a iVist whirri- race; for he walked the streets of Athena at 
sm »1 life, despising every kind of convAijpnce; a noon-day, with a lighted lantern in his hand, 
tub served him for a lodging, which \e rolled telling the people “he was in scorch of an honest 
before him wherever he went; yet he wamgqt the man." But with alibis maxims of mo/alitj, he 
more humble on account of his ragged cloal% hag, held some very [tenacious opinions. 


. ». 


• DAMIANISTS, a denomination in the sixth I beings did at times entcrinto the softs and daiigb- 
century, so called from Damian, bishop of AleXgkcrs of nan, and distinguished themselves in thal 
andria. Their opinions were th$„saine as the Station hy capriciou# freaks, deeds of„wantoK 
Angelito^which see. mischief, or-prophetic enunci^qrlS. 


i men, eitlier to 140 them servibntar to hurt them, accounts of the stnti 
Several of the heathen, philosophers held that twhnm they believe, 

mm urnrn ilWVnrnnf Imlt, . **!..,* ____1 _.1. 


^Wouct of mf/u 

be jMssgpsed in this super. 


there were different kinds of d.'Bmqps;' that some natural manlier, sliow plainly thal whaf they as- 
of them Were spiritual substances, of a more noble orilwd to the influence of dieinons was merely the 
°rig : * ttiaa the humau race, and tliat others had effect of natural diseases. Whatever they relate 
once been men. • concerning the larvaii, the cerriii, and thsjym- 

But these’ daemons who were the mcuje imme- phatici, shows that these wtutWWBli ij^ppirpre 
diale objects of the established worsh^ among disordered in mind, in th^sanic unfortunute situ- 
thc ancient n(itions v wore human spirits, such as ation with those madmen, idiots, and melancholy 
wen? believed to become dwmons, or deities, after persoijs, whom we have among ourselves. Fes- 


their departure from their bodies. 


It has been 1 


tus describes the Iwrvati as being furiosi et 


thought., that by daemons mentt moti. Lucian 4 describes dasmoniacs as 

in Umvtiia.nnt lnnAti^.vv,.] no ntnuini mil k llmiv* OlrllO I'nomlrilV at 


we are to understand d(viU 9 in the Septuogint lunatief anil as staring with their*eyes, foaming at 
version of the Old Testament. Others think the (the mouth, and being speechless. It appears still 
word is in that version certainly applied to thh more evident that ,ull the jjersons spoken of as 
ghosts of such dead men as the heathens deifiedX possessed with devils in the New Testament, 
m Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. evi 37. That dayman were either mad or epileptic, and precisely in 
often bears the same meaning in the New Tes- fie same condition with the madmen andxpi- 
ta’raeut, Urid particularly in Acts xvii.JB^ 1 Cor. leptics of modern times. The. Jews, among ocher 
x. 21; 1 Tim. iv. 1; Rev. ix. 1 .Tip-shown at reproaches which they threw out against our 
large by* Mr. Joseph Mede (see Works, p. .023, Saviour, said, He hath a devil, and. is madf 
et seq.) That the word is applied always to why hear ye him? Tlw expression he hatha. 

. human spirits in the New Testament, Mr. Far- devil and is mad, were certainly used on this 
mer has attempted to show in his essay on Da-mo- occasion as synonymous. With all their Viru- 
niacs, p. 20Hf et seq. As to. the meaning of the lence, they would not surely aacri.be to him at 
word Daemon in the fathers of the Christian once two things that were inconsistent and con- 
church, it is used by them in the same sense rh. tradictofy. Those who thought more ( j*Mpy i * l ' lj V J 
it was by the heathen philosophers, especially the of the character of Jesus, asserted concerning, ha 
latA* Pfatonists ; that is, sometimes for departed discourses, in reply to his adversaries, These 
human spirits, and at others for-such spirits as arc 'not the worjls of hijm that hath a deemonj 
had never inhabited human bodies. In the fa- meaning, no doubt, tliat he ijjxike in a more la¬ 
thers, indeed, the word is more commonly taken tional manner than a madman could be expected 
in an evil seftse, than in the ancient philosophers, to speak.. The Jews appear t* have ascribed to 
DjEMONIAC, a human lieing whose voli- the influence of daanons, not only that sjietjies pf 
tlbn and other momal faculties are overpowered madness in which* the patient is raving, and 
and restrained,'and his body possessed and octu- furious, but also melancholy madness. Of John, 
ated by some created spiritual lieing of superior who secluded himself from intercourse with the 


tfcn anil other mental faculties are overjjoweml madness in which- the patient is rat>in$ t and 
and restrained,'and his body possessed and octu- furious, but also melancholy madness. Of John, 
ated by some created spiritual lieing of superior who secluded himself from intercourse with the 
power. Such seems to be the determinate sense world, and was distinguished for alwlinence and 
ol the word; but it is disputed whether any of acts of mortification,.they said, He hath a'damtenf, ; 
mankind ever were in this unfortunate condHM, The youth, whose lather applied to Jesug to fre* 
TTiat the reader iflay form «ome judgmdSK him from an evil spirit, describing his unhappy • 
■hall \sxif before him the arguments on both sides, condition in these words, Hate mercy on my atm, 
1 . Da:maniacs; arguments against the exists fyr he is a lunatic, and sore vexed with a day- 4 
ence of. s'Those yvho are unwilling to allow that man ; fin oft tfmes-he fallelh thto the JWAantj 


angels/)talevila have ever intermeddled with the oft into the water, was plainly epileptic. ® 
concerns of human life, urge a number of spe- thing, indeed, that is related m the Now Ti 
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kind in the present age. the symptoms tamont, show that our Saviour and his apostles 

of the disorders cured by 'mRPSaviCmr and his did not consider tjie idea of dtetnoniacal possession 
apostles as cases of demoniacal possdhion. cor- as being merely a vulgar error concerning the 
respond so exactly with those bf diseases- well origin of,a disease or diseases produced by natural 
known as natural in the present age, it would be causes, .The more enlightened cannot always 
absurd to ynpute them td f a supernatural cause, avoid the. usoof metaphorical modes offcXpresslbn j 
It is much more consistent wRh common sense Which, though founded upon error, yet have been 
and sound philosophy to suppose thut oUr Saviour so established in language by the influence of 
sind his apostles wisely, and with that conde- custom, tlirt they cannot be suddenly dismissed, 
scansion to the weakness and prejudices of those But in inscriptions of characters, in the narra- 
witfcf whom they‘con versed,, which so eminently tion of ^jets, and in the laying down of systems 
distinguished the character of the Author of o\ir of doctrine, we require different rules .to be ol>- 
boly religion, and must always be ePprominoUit, raerved. Should any person, in compiiance with 
feature in the .character of the true Christian, jaipular opinions, talk in serious language of the 
adopted the vulgar language in speaking of tpose' existence, distwsitions, declarations, .and actions 
unfortunate parsons wlp> ware groundlessly ’nna- of a, race of beings whom* he knew to be aliso- 
ginedtope possessed with demons, though they lutoly fabulous, we surely could not praise him 
wpll -knew the notions which had given rise to for integrity; we must suppose him to lie either 
such motles of expression to be ill founded, than xxulting in irony over the weak credulity of those 
to imogjpc that diseases winch arise at present mound him, op taking advantage of their weak- 
from Spuritl causes, were produced in days of old ness, with tlic dishonesty and selfish views of an 
hjy tbf**iiitprvention of dannons, or that evil spi- imfsdstor. And if htihuggdfshg^kU|ia^ to 
fits stiB^ contiffue to en ter into mankind in all any connexion witWfJtffi lriuqflfw^ry system of Isi- 

qr epilepsy. Be- ings; anti shouWe’ciaflh, in consequence of his 
aides, it is by no means a sSfecient reason for re- .connexion withxheiri, particular honours from his 
ceiving any doctrine as true 1 ; that it has been contemporaries-—whatever might be the dignity 
generally received through the world. Error, like, of his character in all other respects, noliody could 
an epidemical diOoase, is communicated from one lieaitat to brand* him as an impostor. Ir^Uiis 
to anoth er. In certain circumstances, too, the light i mat we regard the conduct of our Saviour 
HT.C.gination predominates, and re- and his apostles, if the idea of daimoniaeal pos- 
otrains the, exertions of reason. Many false opi- session 4 ftre to lie considered merely a« a vulgar 
nions have extended tfieir influence through a error. They talked and acted as if they believed 
very wide circle, and maintained it long. On that evil spirits had actually entered into those 
every such occasion as the present, therefore, it who were brought to them as possessed with de- 
becomes us to inquire not no much how grnUlally vils, and as if those spirits had,been actually ex- 
any opinion has lieen received, or how lonij.it has polled by their authority*out of the unhippy per- 
preyailed, as from what cause it has ongmated,. p>Ons whom they had possessed. They demanded, 
and on what evidence it rests. When we con- tap, to have their professions und declarations be- 
templalc the frame of Nature, we liehold a grind JjBt'ved, in consequence of tlutr jierfonning such 
and beautiful simplicity prevailing through the/briighty works, and having thus triumphed over 
"whole: notwithstanding its immense extent, anijj) the powers of hell. The reality of iltcmoniaeal 
though it contains such numberless diversities of possessing glands upon the same evidence with 
being, yet the simplest machine constructed by the Gospel system in general. Nor is there any 
human art does not display greater sunjdieity, or thing unreasonable in this doctrine. It docs not 
a happier connexion of parts. We may, there- appear to contradict those ideas which the gone- 
fore, infer by analogy, from what is observable of ral appearance of Nature and tho scries of events 
( the order of Nature in general to the present case, suggest, concerning the benevolence and wisdom 
'that to permit evil spirits to intermeddle with the of tho Deity, by w-hich he regulates the allairs of 
concerns of human life would lie to break through the upiverse. We often fancy, ourselves uble, to 
jA*c^.jvi-/ler which the Deity appears to have csta- comprehend things to which our uriderstnnding 
Wished through his works: it would be to intro- is wholly inadequate ; we persuade ourselves, at 
duce a degree of confusion unworthy of Uni wis- times, that the whole extent of the works ofAfee 
dom of Divine Providence. Deity must be well known to us, and that 

' II. Dtvinoniurs; arguments for the existence signs must always lie such as we can fathom. 
of. - In opposition to these arguments, the follow- We are then ready,, whenever any dilhrulty 
ingarc urgedby the Dtemonianisls. Iq tile days arises to us in considering the conduct of Provi- 
of pur Saviour, it would appear that daimoniaeal donee, to model things according to "our own 
possession was very frequent among the Jews ideas; to deny that the Peity«arr possibly he. tli*i 
and neighbouring nations. Many were the evil author of things which we cannot reconcile; and 
spirits whom Jesus is related in the Gospels to to assert that he must net on every occasion in a 
have ejected from patients that vyere brought unlo manner consistent v\ ith our narrow views. This 
hightus possessed und tormented by thqsc malcvo- is tjie pride of reason; and it seems to jwve sug- 
lenl daamons. Ilis apostles too, and the first gestad the strongest, objfiv:tions that have lieefi at 
Christiahs, who were most active and successful aiflHftic urged agiiiysttbc reality of dsi'noniacal 
In the pro|>agii tion of Christianity, uppear to have polreSsion. Btfft'fhe Deity may surely t>oniiect 
often exerted the miraculous powers with which one ordnr of his -Creatures with aiwither. We 
they wdTfe endowed on similar occasions.' The* perceive mutual relations and a beautiful eon- 
ftemena displaced a degree of bnowledge and npxion to prevail through all (hit part 01 Nature 
jBEUevolence which sufficiently distinguished them which falls within the sphere of our observation, 
from human .beings j and the language in which The inferior aniijiuls are connected with mut> 
tho daemoniacs are mdhtioned, and the actions kind,«and subjected to their authority, not pmv 
and sentiments ascribed to them in'the Hew Tee- tin instances in which it is exerted for thefr luf- 
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DARKNESS 

vantage, but evbrifwhi’re it is tyrannically abused 
to their destruction. Among thv evils to which 
mankind have been subjected, why might not 
their being liable to dahnoniacnl possession be 
oriel _ While the Supreme Being retains the 
sovcfWgnty of the universe, he may employ what¬ 
ever- ngente he thinks proper in the execution of 
his purposes; he nity either oommissibn an an¬ 
gel, or let loose a devil; as well as the.| 

human will, or communicate any particular im¬ 
pulse to matter. All that revelation \nukes 
known, all that human reason ran conjecture, 
concerning the existence of various orders of 
spiritual beings, good and had, is fierfectly con¬ 
sistent with, and fvon favourable t<>, the doctrine 
of demoniacal possession. It is mentioned in the 
New Testament in such language, and such nar¬ 
ratives are related concerning it, that, the Gospels 
cannot be well regarded in any other light than 
as pieces of imposture, and Jesus Christ must he 
considered as a man who took advantage of the 
wcaknesi*«iJ-j»u4iQw?i:<3; ■■Chin contemporaries, if 
this doctrine be nothing but-"^vulgar error; it 
teaches nothing inconsistent WTO the. general 
conduct of Providence; in short, it is not the 
caution of philosophy, hut the pride of reason that 
suggests objections against this doctrine. Sec the 
essays of Young, Parmer, Worthington. Ih. 
Lardncr, Macknight , Pc!!, liurgh, i(V. on D/r- 
moniaca ; Seed's Posthumous Setmonster. vi. 
and article Diataxuc in line. Brit. 

DAMNATION, condemnation. This word 
is used to denote tlie final loss of the soul; hut it 
is not always to be understood in this sense in the 
sacred Scripture. Thus it is said in Rom. xiii. 2, 

“ They that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation, i. c. condemnation, “ ft .ini the rulers, 


DAVIDISTS 

plunged tn thick -ebUjlncss, because hitherto the 
light was tjot creatfilr Moses, at the command 
of-Goil, brought darkness upon Fgvpt, as a plague 
to the inhabitants of it. The Septuagint, our* 
translation of the Bible, and indeed most others 
in explaining Moses’s account of this’dbrkneo^ 
render it “a darkness which may be felt;” ana 
the Vulgate has it, “ palpable darknessthat is, 
a davkness consioing of black vapours and exha* 
la lions, so corn Raised that they might he per¬ 
ceived by the organs of feeling or seeing; nut 
some commyntators think that this is carrying 
Jbssense too far, since, in such n medium as this, 
mankind could not live an hour, lunch less for 
the sppet^of three days, as the Egyptians are said 
‘Jo have done, during the t>rie this darkness.last¬ 
ed ; and, therefore, they imagine that instead of 
a darkness that may lie lelt, the Elebrew phrase 


may signify a darkness wherein, men wont grop¬ 
ing and feeling about for every thing they want¬ 
ed. Let this, however, lie as it, may, it was an 
atyful judgment on the Egyptians ; nml we may 
naturally conclude that it imtJLJb"f1 • it.V’B iyffd'i 
darkness and distress iwef'tTicir minds as Web’as 
their persons. Tlujrfadition of the Jews is, that 
in this darkness they were terrified by the appa¬ 
ritions of evil spirits, or rather by dreadful sounds 
and murmurs which they made. "What made it 
still worse, was the length of ti mc.it ctw jUimodrii 
three days, or an Bishop Mall expresses jtj six 
nighjjp in one. 

1 hiring the Inst three hours that our Saviour 
hung U(>oii the cross, a darkness covered the 1'aee 
of the earth, to the great terror and amazement 
of the^ieoplc present ql his execution. This cx- 
traordirihry alteration in the lace of nature, saytf 
Dr. Macknight, in his Harmony of the. Gospels, 
who are not a terror to good works, but to tlieJl was peculiarly pro|ier, whilst the Sun of Right- 
evil.” Again, in 1 Cor. xi. 2!*: *'He that eatcth'fcousiiess was withdrawing his lieaina from thtf 


anil drinketh unworthily, qptetli md drinkrth 
damnation to himself;” i. e. condemnation; ex¬ 
poses himself to severe temporal ju laments from 
God, artd.,to the judgment and censure of the 
wise and good. Again, Rom. xiv. 23: “ Eie 
that douhteth is damned if hp eat;” i. e. is con¬ 
demned both by his own conscience and the 
word of God, because he is far from being satis¬ 
fied that he is#right in so doing. 

DANGERS, a sect which sprung up about 
1373 in Flanders, and places about. It was their 
custom all of a sudden to fall a dancing, and, 
hold^Ig each other’s hands, to continue thereat, 
till, being suffocated with the extraordinary vio¬ 
lence, they fell down breathless together. During 
these intervals of vehement, agitation they pre¬ 
tended they .were favoured with wonderful vi¬ 
sions. Like the Whippers, they roved from 
."place to place, begging their victuals, holding 
their secret assemlmes, and treating the priest¬ 
hood and worship of the church with the utmost 
contempt. Thus we find, as Dr. Huwcis oli- 
6erves, that the French Gonvulsi mists dhd the 
Welch Jpmpers.have had predecessors oLj|| 
same stamp. ’ TheWf is nothing new undciVv 
sun. Hcfwr.is and Moshsim’s Ch. foist. Cent. 14, 

DARKNESS, the absence, privation, or want 
of natura^ light. In Scripture 1 mguage it also 
signifies sjg, John iii. 19; trouW . Is. viii. 22; 
obscurity, privacy, Matt. x. *27 ‘orgetfulncss, 
* contempt, Ecc. vi. 4. 

* ^Jadihess, says Moses, was upon tho fane of 
the deep, Gen. i. 2 - that is to say, the chacfl was 
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land of Israel, and from the world; not only be¬ 
cause it was a miraculous testimony Itorne by 
God himself to his innocence, but also because it 
was a fit emblem of his departure and its effects, 
at least till his light shone out anew with mlili- 
lional splendour in tho ministry of his apostles. 
The darkness which now covered Judea, and the 
neighbouring countries, Iteginning about noon, 
anil continuing till Jesus expireil, w'as not the 
effect of an onlinary eclips^of the sun, for that 
can jiever happen but at thenew rrtoon,cMLt*vttfc 
now it was fall moon; not to mention that the 
total darkness occasioned by eclipses of the suit 
never continues above twelve or fifteen minutes: 
wherefore it. must have been produced bv the di¬ 
vine power, in a manner we are not able to ex¬ 
plain. Accordingly Luke (chaf). xxiii. 44, 45.) 
after relating that there was darkness over all tho 
earth, adds, “ anil the sun was darkenedwhich 
perhaps may imply that tho darkness of the sun 
did not occasion, but proceeded from, the darkness 
that was over all the land. Further, the jCfiris-" 
tian writers^ in their most ancient apologies to 
the heathens, affirm tliat as it was full moon It 
the passover When Christ was crucified, no such 
eelijise could happen by the course of nature. 
They observe, also, that it was taken nojjce of 
as a prod'gy hv the heathen themselves. 

DA VID1ST9, the. adherents ofDavfifOeo^ 
a native of Delft, who, in 1525, began Jo preach 
a new doctrine, publishing Jtimsclf to be the trne 
Messiah; and tfrat he wits Bent of God to fill 
heaven, which was quite empty for want of peo- 



DEAN 

pie to deserve it. He is iifcgvue said to have de¬ 
nied the existence of angelhood and evil, and to 
have disbelieved the doctrine of a future judgment 
-He rejected marriage with the Adamites; held* 
with Manes, that the soul was n<# defiled fay sin; 

■ fend laughed at the self-denial so much recom¬ 
mended by Jesus Christ. Sifch were his princi¬ 
pal errors. He made his escape from Delft, and 
retired first into Friesland, anfj. then to Basil, 
where he changed his name, assuming that of 
John Brack, and died in 1550. He left some 
disciples behind him, to whom he promised that 
lie would rise again at the end of three yc^rs. 
Nor was he altogether a false prophet herein ; for 
the magistrates of that city being informed, at the 
three years’ end, of what he had taught,, ordered 
him to be dug up, and biftrit, together .with his 
writings, by the common hangman. 

DEACON, 4i«ovo ( , a servant, a minister. 1 

1. In ecclesiastical polity, a deacon is one of 
the lowest of the three orders of the clergy. Ho 
is rather a novitiate, or in a shite of probation 

<ir><y mar. -niW whit'h he is admitted into full 
~ orders, or ordained a piieqj^ 

2. In the New Testamei?; the word is used for 
any ono that ministers in the service of God: 
bishops and presbyters arc also styled deacons ; 
but moro particularly aud generally it is under- 

; "*y*vl of dir. lowest order of ministering servants 
In the church 1 ,'-!' Cor. iii. 5. Col. 1. 23,25. Phil. L 
1. 1 Tim. iii. t 

The office of deacons originally was to serve 
tables, the Lord’s table, the minister’s table, and 
the poor’s table. They took care of the secular 
affairs of the church, received and disbursed mo¬ 
nies, kept the chuTch’s accounts, and provided 
every thing necessary for its temporal good. 
Thus, while the bishop attended to tfic souls, the 
deacons attended to the bodies of the people: that 
pastor to the spiritual, and the deacons to the temp 
poral interests of the church, Acts vi. I 

DEACONESS, a female deacon. - It is gene¬ 
rally allowed, that in the primitive church there 
were deaconesses, i. e. pious women, whose par¬ 
ticular business it was to assist in the entertain¬ 
ment and care of the itinerant preachers, visit the 
sick and imprisoned, instruct female catechumens, 
and assist at their ltaptisiS; then more particularly 

• necessary, from ihte peculiar customs of those 

the perseroted state of the church, and 
the speedier spreading of the Gospel. Such a 
one it is reasonable to think I’hebc was, Horn, 
xvi. 1, who is expressly^called Aokovov, a deaconess 
or stated servunyas Doddridge renders it. They 
were usually widows, and, to prevent scandal, 
generally in ycifra, 1 Tim. v. 9. See also Span- 
heivi. Hist. Christ. Seoul. 1. p. 554. The ajios- 
tolic constitutions, as they arc called, mention the 
ordination of a deaconess, and the form of prayer 
used on that occasion (lib. viii. eh. 19, 20.) Pliny 

* also, ip his celebrated epistle to Trajun, (xcvii,) 
is thought to refer to them, when, spanking of two 
female Christians whom he put to torture, he 
soys “qu® ininifltrre dieebantur,” L e. who were 
called deaconesses.—But aB the primitive Chris-. 
tianB,«teem to bo led to this practice from the pe¬ 
culiarity of their circumstances, and the Scripture 

Jjb entirely silent as to any ajfpdintment to tins 
Supposed office, or any rules about it, it is Very 
^Justly laid aside, at (fast as an office. 

... t)EAN, an ecclesiastical dignjtary, next under 
the liishojs in cathedral churches, and head of the 
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DECALOGUE 

chapter. The Latin word is 1 decanus, derived , 
from the Greek £>**, ten, because the dean pre¬ 
sides over at least ten canons^ or prebendaries. 
A dean and chapter are’the bishop’s council, to 
assist him in the affairs of religion. 

DEA TH is generally defined to be tha sepa¬ 
ration of^tjfc sold from the body. It' is styled, in 
Scripture language, a departure out of this world 
po anoth ft, 2 Tun. iv. 7; a dissolving t>f the 
earthlygrouse of tliis tabernacle, 2 Cor. v. 1; a 
going pa way of all the earth, Jos. xxiii. J4; a 
returning to the dust, Ecc. xii. 7; a sleep, John 
xi. 11. Death mayifoe considered as the effect 
of sin, Rom. v. 12: yet, as our existence is from 
God, no man has a rig fit to take gway his-own 
life, or the life of another, Gerf. ix. 6. Satan is 
said to have the power of death, Heb. ii. 14; not 
that he can at his pleasure inflict death on man¬ 
kind, but as he was the instrument of first bring¬ 
ing death into the world, John viii. 44; and as he 
may bo (he executioner of God’s wratfi on im- 
jwnifent sinners, whe n Go d nermi isJwi. Death 
is but m ce, Hcb^uf^Ti eemfifi, Job xiv, 1, 2; 
powerful and tf'rific, called the king of terrors, 
Job xviii. 14 •, uncertain as to the time, Prov. 
xxviii 1; universal, Gen. v; necessary, that God’s 
justt may be displayed, and his mercy manifest¬ 
ed; askable to the righteous, Luke ii. 20—30. 
The fed* of death is a source of uneasiness to 
the generality, and to a guilty conscience it may 
indeed it- terrible; but to a good man it should 
lie obviated by the consideration, that death is the 
termination of every trouble; that it puts him bo- 
yond th-s reach of sin and temptation; that God 
has promised to lie with the righteous, even to the 
end, Heb xiii. 5; that Jesus Christ has taken 
away the sting, 1 Corrxv. 54 ; and that it intro- 
puces him to a state of endless felicity, 2 Cor. v. 8. 

Preparation for death-. This does not consist 
in bare -morality; in an external reformation from 
gross sins; in attention to a round of duties in 
our own strength; in acts of charity; in a zealous 
profession; in possessing eminent gifts; but in 
reconciliation to God; repentance of sin; faith in 
Christ; tbedicnec to his word; a.id all as the ef¬ 
fect of regeneration by the Spirit. 3 John iii. 6. 

1 Cor. xL 3. Tit. 5. Bateds four last Things, 
Hopkins, Drclincourt, Sherlock, and Fcllowes, 
on Death; Bp. Poptcus’s Poem on Death j 
Brave's Admirable Sermon on the Fear of 
l!)eath; Watts’s World to Come; Lauds Theory 
of Religion. 

Spiritual Death is that awful state of Igno¬ 
rance, insensibility, and disobedience, which man¬ 
kind are in liy nature, and which exclude them 
from the favour and enjoyment ofGotl, Luke i. 79. 
See Sin. • 

Brothers of Death, a denomination usually 
given to the religious of the order of St. Paul, 
the first hermit. They arc called brothers of 
death, on account of the figure of a death’s head 
which’tliry were always to havo with them, in 
mrier to keep perpetually beforejhem the thoughts 
^PFeath. The order was pitihahly suppressed by 
pope Urban VIII. See Atonement XPearson 
and Bar. ow on the Creed; fhern’s Death of 
Death in the Death of Christ; Charnock'g 
Works, vol. ii. on the Necessity, Volkntariness, 
#c. of the ’Death of Christ. *' * 

DEC A LOG UE, the ten commandmentariven 
by God te Moses. • * L . 

The ten commandments wore sngravetKiy God 



DECLAMATION DECREES 

on two-tables of stone. The Jews, by way ot and easy attitude. >The perpetual movement or 
eminence call these commandments the ten contortion of the body lets a ridiculous effect in 
' words, from whence they had afterwards, the the pulpit, and makes the figure of a preacher 
name of decalogue ; but they joined tile-first and and a harlequin too similar; on the other handf' 
second into one, and divided the lust into two he ought not. *t> remain constantly upright, and 
They understand that against stealing to relate motionless, like u sjieaiing statue. The motion#■” 
to the stealing of men, or kidnaping; nlleging’. of the hands give' a strong expression to a dis- 
thatahe stealing one another's goods® >r property course; but they should be decent, grave, noble, 
is forbidden in the lust ronminndnwtgt. .The and expressive. The preacher who is incessantly 
church of Rome has struck tlie second command- in action, who Js perpetually clasping his hand*, 
ment quite out of the decalogue; and, u» make or who menaces with a clenched fist, or counts 
their number complete, has split the tenth into his arguments on his fingers, will only excite 
two. The reason is obvious. 'mirth among his auditory. In a word, ilce.lamn- 

DECEIT consists in passing anything upon tion is an art that the sacred omtor should study 
a person for>whqt it is not, as when falsehood is, withynssiduity. The design of a sermon is to 
made to pass fir truth. See Htfochisy. convince' to affect, and to ipen>uade. The voice, 

DECEPTION, SELF. See Ski.f-Dkcep- the countenance, .and the action, wliich are to 
tion. produce the triple cfiect, are therefore objects to 

DECLAMATION, a speech made in public which Ik* preacher should particularly apply hiro- 
in the tone and manner of an oration-, uniting the self.” See Rchmon. j 

expression of action to the propriety of pronuii- DECREES OF GOD are his settled put- 
ciation, k-'." V’r, tq.gjvtf 'he sentiment its fuU iin- poses, whereby he foreordains whatsoever comcq 
preesion on the liiuitt It u, -^50 used in u dero- to pass, Dan. iv. -J I. Acts. jxJV v^'u.b d. . Urn 
gatory sense; as when it is sa^L such a speech This doctrine is the subject of one of the most 
was mere declamation, it impliesihat it was deft- perplexing controve'^msThat hnR occurred among 
cient in point of reasoning, or had more sound mankind; it is not, however, as some think, a 
than sense. novel doctrine. The opinion, that whatever Occurs 

Di-'-’r.AMA'i ion- or- the Pci.pit. “The dig- in the world at large, or in the lot*of private indig¬ 
nity and sanctitvof the place, and the importance viduals, is the result of a previous a mlJi nqlteoMup 
of the subject, require the preacher to exert the arrangement by that Supreme Power which pro¬ 
utmost powers of hi" voice, to province a pronuu- sides over Nature, has always bi'an held by many 
ciation that is perfectly distinct and harmonious, of the vulgar, mid has hern believed by specula- 
and that he observe' a deportment and action tive men. The ancient stoics, 7.eno and Chry- 
which is expressive and graceful The preacher si opus, whom the Jewish Esseie-s seem to ha vw 
should not roar eke a common crier, and rend tlie followed, asserted the^ existence of a deity, that, 
ear with a voice like thunder; for such kind of do- acting Wisely hut necessarily, contrived the gene- 
clamation is not only without meaning and with- nil system of the world; from which, by a series 
out persuasion, but highly incongruous with thttj of causes, whatever is now done in it unavoidably 
meek and gentle spirit of the Gospel. He should -results. Mahomet introduced into his Korun the 
likewise take parlieularcarc to avoid a monotony ; tmefrinc of absolute predestination of the owurso 
his voice should rise from the beginning, as it ol human affairs. Lie represented life and death, 
were, by degrees, and its greatest strength should prosperity and adversity, and every event that 
be e,xerted in the application Each inllexion of helklls a man in this world, as the result of a pra¬ 
the voice should lie adapted to the phrase and to vious determination of the one God who rules 
the meaning of the words , mid each remarkable over all. Augustine and the whole of tlie earliest 
expression should have its jieruliar inflexion, reformers, but especially Calvin, favoured this 
The dogmatic requires a plain uniform tone of doctrine. It was generally asserted, and publicly 
voice only, ayd the menaces of God's word de owned, in most of the confessions of faith of the 
mand a greater force than its promises and re- reformed churches, and piu-y^iurly in the church • 
wards ; but the latter should not If proiiouiiriT of England ; and to thin wMmy add, tluJ<x-i’iva^ " 
in the soft tone of a fiute, nor the former with I maintained by a great number of divines ill the 
loud sound of a trumpet The voice, should still last two cenluiies. 

retain its natural tone in all its various inflexions As to the nature of these decrees, if must lie oln- 
Happy is that preacher who h us a voice that is at servedth.it tin y are nolthe resist of de.lilie ration, 
once strong, flexible, and harmonious. An air or the Almighty's ill bating mattels within hiinselij 
of complacency and benevolence, as well us de- reasoning in his own mind about the expediencyoi 
votion, should he constantly visible in the coun- inexpediency of things, as creatures do; -nor am 
■tetjancc of the preacher; but every appearance ihey merely ideas of tilings future, hut settled detep- 
of affectation must be carefully^avoided; foi no- niinations founded on ins sovereign will and plea- 
thing is so disgustful to an audience as even the sllrP] [ sa . x |. 14 , They are to be considered as ctcr- 
semblance of dissimulation Eyes constantly n a/: this is evident; for if God be eternal,foust*- 
rolling, turned towards heaven, und streaming quently his purposes must be of equal duration with 
witli tears, rather denote^ a hypocrite than a m,an himself: to suppose otherwise, would be to supiKise 
possessAllot the real spirit*of religion and wfth tint there was a time when he was undeterriiiiied 
feels thCyCruc import of what he j»eaches. An a „ ( j mutable; whereas, no new determinations or 
air of affected devotion infallibly deslroysthc efh- after-thoughts eau arise in his mind, Johj^cxiii. 
cacy of all that the preacher can say, however 44 ._o They arc/rte, vvithoift any compul- * 

just and^important it may be. On the other 8 ; on) an ,j „, Jt exc Rid ‘by any motive out of> him-a „ 
hind, lumrtist avoid every appearance of mirth sc(f - R onu j x , 15 .- 3 . They Aire infinitely vme, 
or raillery, or of that cold unfeeling manner which laving his glory, ami onimoting the general 

is so jpt to tree?# the heart of Ins hearers. I he j iom . 33- —4. They are immutable, for 

body mould in general be erect, and in .a natural j ^ the result of his being infinitely perfect} 


# 



DEFENDER 

for if there were the least chafige in God’s under- 
standing, it would he an instance of inqierfection, 
Mai. iik 6.—5. They ire extensive or universal, 
“relating to all creatures and things in heaven, 
earth, and hell, Eph. i. 11. Prov. mi. 4.—<5. They 
*hre secret* or at least cnnrtht lie known till hi* lx; 
pleased to discover them. It ishliereforc presump¬ 
tion for any to attempt to enter into or judge of 
his Bcori-i (Mirjiose, or to decide v’on what he* has 
iiot r Tcveale<f, Deut. xxix. 2D. Ne) 1 is an unknown 
or supposed decree at any time to ho the rule of 
oUr conduct. His revealed will alone must he 
considered as the rule by whjeh we are to judge* 
of the. event of things, as well an of our conduct 
at large, Rom. xi. 34.—7. Lastly, they ‘larnsr/Cec- 
tual ; for as he is infinitely wise to jinn,, so he i# 
infinitely (wwerful to perform : his counsel shall, 
stand, and he will do all his pleasure, fsa. xlvi 10, 

' This doctrine should teijch us, l. AcMniration. 

' “He i^tiu 1 rock, his work is perfect, for all his 
Wavs hrotjudgment; a God of truth, anil wiihoul 
iniquity j just and right is he,” Deut. xxxii. 4.— 
" Ttlii Vi— rrrrr~ ^ "SV'Jim^jrrnilil not fear thee, O 
King of nations 7 lor to tier doth it appertain,” 
Jer. x. 7.—3. Humility. the depth of the 
. relies, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God !—how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out!” Rom. xi. 33. —1. Snlt- 
sw«w .M .T?ii ii-,t'o doctli according to his will in 
the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of tlie forth; aflil none can stay his hand, or say 
unto him, What dnost thou ?” Dan. iv. 35.— 
5. Desire for heaven. “ What 1 do, thou know- 
cat not now ; hut thou shalt krow hereafter,” 
John xiii. 7. See, Nkc’csswy, Prhofistinatiov. 

Dr.cuKKh of Count ils are the laws ftiadc by 
them to regulate the. doctrine and policy of the 
church. Thus the acts of the Christian council 
at Jerusalem are called, Acts xvi. 4. / 

DEC RET AL«, a letter of a determining 
some point or question in the ecclesiastical law. 
The decretals coni pose the. second part of die ca¬ 
non law. The first genuine one, acknowledged 
by all the learned as such, is a letter of po]K> Si- 
ncius, written in the year 385, to Himerus, bishop 
of Tarragona, in Sp;iin, concerning some dis- 
* orders which had crept into the churches of Spain. 
Gratian published u collection of decretals, con- 
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These titles were given by the popes of Rome, 
That of Fidel Defensor was Jirst conferred by Lea 
X, on king Henry V111 . lor writing against Mar* 
tin Luther : mid the bull for it bears date tpiinto 
idue, OetoJjoi 1521. It was afterwards confirmed 
by Clement VII. Rut the pOjie, on Hrtify's 
supprcssrrijg tin* houses of religion, at the time of 
the Rcfomiat'O’i/not only deprived him of his title, 
butdegwd liim from his crown also; though in 
the 35ti( year < f his reign, Jiis title, <Sie. was con- 
firmei/by [>«rl .ament, anil hits continued to lie 
used' by all his successors. Chun'berlayne says, 
the title belonged to the kings of England liefont 
that time, and for proof hereof appeals to several 
charters gran'ed to the University of Oxford : so 
that pope Leo’s bull was only a renovation ol 
an anrient right. 

DEGRADATION, Erelesinstwat, is the de¬ 
privation of a priest of his dignity. We have an 
instance of it in the eighth emtury at Constanti¬ 
nople, in thp larson of the piitriarrfi Constantine, 
w!m was mad';togoupt^^ht^gwaWaiekwards, 
stripped of Lif uriffum, niunfniilheniatized. In 
our own corn off, Crnnnior was degraded by or¬ 
der of the Mo. d y queen Alary. They dresied him 
inepi- ipal r bos, made only of ram-ass; put the 
initre o bis I cad, and the pa-toral stall in bis 
hand a nil in 'his ntlire showed him to tile people, 
and llien stripi ed him piece by piece. 

DEISTS, a class of people whose distinguish¬ 
ing character it is, not to profess any }(articular 
form <>r system of religion ; but only to acknow¬ 
ledge file exi gence of a God, and to follow the 
light and law of Nature, rejecting revelation and 
opposing Chiistianity. The name of deists seems 
to have been first assumed, as the denomination 
of a party, about the middle, of the l(!th century, 
py some gentlemen in France and Italy, who 
were desirous of thus disguising their opposition 
to Chifstianily bv a more honourable appellation 
than that of atl easts. Virct, an eminent reformer, 
mentions certain persons in his epistle-dedicatory, 
prefixed to the second volume of his Instruction 
Chi C tie tine, published in 1653, who called them¬ 
selves by a new name, that of deists. These, he 
tells us, professed to bc’ieve in God, but show¬ 
ed no regard to Jesus Christ, and considered the 
doctrine of the apostles and evun<f"lists as fables 
and dreams. 1 lo adds, that they laughed at all 
iry fX. in 1227, following Jteligion, though they outwardly conformed to the 
the example of Theodosius and ,Tustinian, formed peligiou of llmso with whom they lived, or whom 
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all the ordJHkccs made by I he popes till 
1150. Gr?gn ‘ ” • 


a constitution of his oa u, collecting into one body 
all the decisions and all the causes which served 
to advance iuc uifpal power; which collection of 
decretals was (jailed the Pentateuch, because it 
contained five books. 

DEDICATION, a religious ceremony, vvhore- 
’ hy any person or thing is solemnly consecrated, 
or set apart to. the service of God and the pur¬ 
poses of religion. 

Thfc use of deification is very ancient, both 
among the worshippers of the trfte God, and 
among the heathens. In the Scripture we meet 
with dedications of the tabernacle, altars, &c. 
Under Christianity dedication is only applied to 
aajuJTeh, and is projierly the consecration*there- 
d^MfteC0NSECHST10\. , 

• ^DEFENCE. See Selk-ukkencf,. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, (Fidci 
Defensor,) a jieculia* title belonging to-the king 
of England; as Catholic us to the king of Spain, 
*ml Christ ian tssimws to the Jung of France. 
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they wished to please, or feared to ofiond. Some, 
he observed, pi dessed to believe the immortality 
of the soul; otners denied both this doctrine mill 
that of providence. Many of them were consid¬ 
ered as persons of acute and,nulAlc genius, and 
took pains in disseminating their notions. The 
deists hold, tlmt, considering the multiplicity ot. 
religions', the numerous pretences to revelation, 
and theprccari.nis'arcumeuts gcn«#al!y advanced 
in proof thereof, the Best and surest way is to re¬ 
turn to the simplicity of nature, and the lielief of 



tig and reasoning is oppressed hi 
yoke of religion, and that the minds of men are 
tyrannized over, by the necessity imposed upot| 
them of believing inconceivable injssl.qics and 
contend tliat n< thing sliould he required to be 
senled to or believed but what their reason Snarly 
conceives. The distinguishing charactfc^of «id- 
den# deists is, that they discard all pretences to 
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revelation ns {lie effects of imposture or enthusi¬ 
asm. They profess a regard for natural religion, 
though they are far from being agreed in their 
notions eoneernino it. 

They are classed by some of their own writers 
into” - mortal ami immortal deixUu the latter 
acknowledging a future state; and the former 
denying it, or representing it as very, uneertain. 
Dr. Clarke distinguishes four sorts of ckistfe. 1 . 
Those who pretend to believe the existence of an 
eternal, infinite, independent, intelligent* ISeing, 
who made the world, without eone-eming Himself, 
in the government of it.—2. Those who believe 
the being and natural providence of God, but 
deny the difference of actions as morally good or 
evil, resolving it into the arbitrary constitution of 
human laws; and therefore thev suppose that 
God takes no notice of them. With respect to 
both these classes, he observes, that their opinions 
can consistently terminate in nothing but down¬ 
right. utlfeisin.—3. Those who, having right ap¬ 
prehensions *he nature, attributes, 

and all-governing providence of God, seem also to 
have some notion of liis moral poAbetions; though 
they consider them as transeendant, and such in 
nature and degree, that we can form no true 
judgment, nor argue with any certainty concern¬ 
ing them : but they deny the immortality of hu¬ 
man souls; alleging that men perish at death, 
and that the present life is the whole of human 
existence.—1. Those who believe the existence, 
perfections, and providence of God, the obligations 
of natural religion, and n state of future retribu¬ 
tion, on the evidence of the light of Nature, with¬ 
out a divine revelation ; such as these, he says, 
are the only true deists : but their principles, be 
apprehends, should lead them to embrace ('hris% 
tianity; and therefore be concludes that there is 
now no consistent scheme of deism in the world. 
The first deistical writer of any note that ap- 
l.eared in tins country, was 1 lerbert, baron of 
Dherbury. He lived and wrote in the seven¬ 
teenth century. His book Dr Ve.ritate was first 
Miblished at Paris in If Hi. This, together with 
us book Dr Cuusis Errorum , and Ins treatise 
De Rejig Lone Lain, were afterwards published 
in London. HL celebrated work Dr Religion? 
Genlilium was published at Amsterdam m llilifl 
in 4 to., and in 1700 in 8 vo.; and an English 
tiauslation of it was published at London in 
170. r ). As he was one of the first that formed 
deism into a system, and asserted the sutlleieriey, 
universality, and absolute perfection of natural 
religion, with a view to discard all extraordinary 
revelation us useless and needless, we shall sub¬ 
join Hie five fundamental articles of this universal 
Religion. They are these: 1. There is one su- 
•prefue God.—2. That be is chiefly to be wor¬ 
shipped.—-3. That piety and virtue are the prin- 
ci|»al part of his worship.— 1. That we must re¬ 
pent of our sins; and it we do so, God will par¬ 
don them.—5. That there are rewards for good 
men and punishments for bad men. both here and 
hereafter./A number of advocates have appeared 
in the same cause; and however they may have 
differed among themselves, they have been agreed 
in their atjfinpts at invalidating the, evidence and 
authoritynff *divine revelation. We might men¬ 
tion Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Collins, Wool-, 
Bjori, Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, lord Bolingbruke, 
Hfftn3>>Gibbon, Paine, and some add lord Bhaf- 
. te.,' nrv to the number. Among fi n igrars, Vol- 
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taire, Rousseau, f^ondorret, and many other cele¬ 
brated French authors, have rendered themselves 
conspicuous by then- deistiral writings. “ But,# 
as one observes, “the inends of Christianity have 
no reason to V-gret lhe free and undeserved dis¬ 
cussion which thgir religion has undergone. ('In¬ 
jections have been stated and urged in their full • 
fi’Sce, and as fully answered; arguments and 
raillery have l^ n repelled ; and the controversy 
lietwecn Christians and deists has colled IBrth a 
great number of excellent writers, who have il¬ 
lustrated both the doctrines and evidences of 
Christianity in a manner that will ever reflect 
honour on their names, and he of lasting service 
to tire cause of genuine yligion, and the best in¬ 
terests’of mankind.’’ Bee articles Ciihistianity, 
l.snnKUTV, iNseiHAtio.v, and Soniprt nE, in 
this wo^. 1 eland's View of Deistical Writers; 
Hermans at Moyle's fjccture ; Halyburtan's Na¬ 
tural Religion insufficient; Leslie’s Short Me¬ 
thod teitli the. Deists; Mishap Watson's Apology 
for the Mihle ; Fuller's Gospel of Christ its mm 
^’itness; Mislwp Fortress Charge to ttic Ller- 
tf!/j .for 1731; aw!ft is Summary of the Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity. 

DEITY OF CllUlST. See Jesus Christ. 

DELUGE, the flood which •overflowed and 
destroyed the earth. This flood makes one of the 
most considerable cpochas in tthWXitmigy. its 
history is given by Moses, Gen. vi. and vii. Its 
time is fixed by the best, ehronologers to the, year 
from the creation 1(>5(>, answering to the year 
ltefore Christ 2203. Fiom this flood, the state 
of the world is divided into dUuvian and ante- 
diluria^i. * 

Men who have not paid that regard to sacred 
history which it deserves, have cavilled at the ac¬ 
count given of an universal deluge. Their oln 
jeetnms principally turn upon three points: 1. 
'Yhe want of any direct history of that event by 
the profane writers of antiquity.—2. The ap¬ 
parent. irnj»ossil»ility of accounting for the quan¬ 
tity of water necessary to overflow the whole 
earth to such a depth as it is said to have been.— 
And, 3. There, np[>oar'mg no necessity for an uni¬ 
versal deluge, as the same, end might have been 
accomplished by a partial one. 

To the aliove arguments we oppose the plain 
dei ',irations of Scripture. Gfbd declared J^Vouh 
thin lie was resolved to destroy every thing that 
had breath under heaven, or had life on the earth, 
by a flood of waters; suqh was the threatening, 
such was the execution. Tim waters, Moses 
assures us, covered the whole oaVth, buried all the 
mountains; every thing perishcd'therriu that had 
life, excepting Noah and those, with him in the 
ark. Can an universal deluge he moro clearly 
expressed f If the deluge had only been partial, 
there had been no necessity to spend a hundred 
years in the, building of an ark, and shutting up 
all sorts of gnimals therein, ia order to re-stock 
the world: they had been easily and readily 
brought from those parts of the world not over¬ 
flowed into those that were; at least, all the bird* 
never would have been destroyed, as Mosej^ says 
they were, so long as they had 'wings to bear 
them to those, parts where, the flood did notreach.. 
If the waters had only overflowed the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Euphrates and the Tigris, they could 
not be fifteen cubits above tlfc highest mountain: • 
there was no rising that height but they must 
-proud themselves, by the laws of-gravity, over 
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Ihe rest of the earth; unles% perhaps they hud 
been retained there by a miracle; in that case, 
^Moses, no doubt, would haVfe related the miracle, 
as he did that of the waters of the Red Sou, &e. 
Jt may also be observed, that in regions far remote 
from the Euphrates and Tigris, viz. Italy, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, England, &e. there are 
frequently found, in [daces many scores of leagues 
from the sea, and even in the tcps of high moun¬ 
tain-, whole trees Funk deep under ground, as 
also teeth and bones of animals, fishes entire, sea 
shells, ears of corn, &c. petrified; which the best 
naturalists are agreed could never have com/ 
there but by the deluge. Thai the Greeks and 
western nations had some knowledge ol'.thc'idood, 
has never been denied; and the Mussulmen, 
Chinese, and Americans, have traditions of the 
deluge. The ingenious Air. Bryant, in his My¬ 
thology, has pretty clearly proved that the deluge, 
so far from being unknown to the heathen world 
at large, is in reality conspicuous throughout every 
one of their acts of religious worship. In India, 
Bte), Sir William Jones has discovered, that in the 
oldest mythological books<f that country, there is 
such an account of the thluge as corresponds 
sufficiently with that of Moses. 

Various hayi been the conjectures of learned 
men ns to the natural causes of the deluge. 
"Some, have***- posed that a quantity of water was 
created on purpose, and at a proper time anni¬ 
hilated bv Divine power. Dr. Burnet supposes 
the primitive earth to have been no more than a 
crust investing the water contained in the ocean; 
and in the central abyss, which he and others 
suppose to exist in the bowels of the earth at the 
time of the Hood, this outward crust bfroke in a 
thousand pieces, and sunk down among the water, 
winch thus spouted up in vast cataracts and over¬ 
flowed the whole surface. Others, supposing a 
sufficient fund of water in the sea or abyss, think 
that the shilling of the earth’s centre of gravity 
drew after it the water out of the channel, and 
overwhelmed the several parts of the earth suc¬ 
cessively. Others ascribe it to the shock of a 
comet; and Mr. King supposes it to arise from 
subterraneous fires bursting forth with great vio¬ 
lence under the sea. But are not most, if not all 
these hypotheses quite arbitrary, anil without 
fouij^lqtiim from the words of Moses i It is, per¬ 
haps, m vain to attempt accounting for this event 
by natural causes, it being altogether miraculous 
and supernatural, as a punishment to men for the 
corruption then in the 1 world. Let us he satisfied 
with the sourcey'which Moses gives us, namely, 
the fountains or the great deep broken up, and the 
windows of heaven opened; that is, the waters 
rushed out from the hidden abyss of the bowels 
of tile earth, and the clouds poured down their 
rain incessantly. Let it suffice us to know, that 
all the elements are under God’s power; that lie 
Can tTo with them as he pleases, and frequently in 
ways we are ignorant of) in order to accomplish 
nis own purposes. 

The principal writers on this subject have been 
Woodyard, Cockburn, Bryant, Barnet , Whis- 
on,*StillingJlcet, King, Calcott, 1'yller, and 
Worthington. , 

DEPRAVITY, corruption, a change from 
perfection to imperfection. See Film, Sin. 

DEPRECATORY, a term applied to the 
planner of performing some ceremonies in the 
irm of prayer. The form of absolution in the 
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Greek church is deprecative, thus express, d— 
May God absolve you ; whereas in the Latin 
church it is declarative— I absolve you. 

DKSl 'ENT of Christ into Bill. See Ht'i.r.. 

DESERTION, a term made use of to denote 
an unhappy state of mind, occasioned by th-.»' sen¬ 
sible inilueYices of the divine favour being with 
drawn. Some of the best men in all ages have 
suffered a temporary sus|)cnsion of divine enjoy¬ 
ments, Job xxix. 2; l’s. li; Isa. xlix. Id ; Lum. 
iii. I; 4m. i. 10. The causes of this must not be 
attrilmtrd to the Almighty, since he is always the 
same, hut must arise from ourselves. Neglect of 
duty, improper views of Providence, self-con¬ 
fidence, a worldly spirit, lukewarmness of mind, 
inattention to the means of grace, or open trans¬ 
gression, may be considered ns lending to this 
stale. As all things, however, are under the 
divine oontroul, so even desertion, or, ns it is 
sometimes expressed in Scripture, “the hidings 
of God’s face,” may he useful to excite.liumility, 
exercise faith and patience, detach us from the 
world, prompt to more vigorous action, bring us 
to look more t<j Gcxl as the fountain of happiness, 
conform us to his word, and increase our desires 
for '-at state of blessedness which is to come. 
Hi . i/’s Ther. and Asp. dial. xix.; Walls’s 
M‘ at. on Job, \xiii.3; Lambert's See. vol. i. scr. 
Iti, RlarH's Works, vol. i. p, 167. folio. 

DESIRE is an eagerness to obtain or enjoy 
an object which we supiwse to he good. Those 
desires, says Dr. Watts, that arise withont any 
express ideas of the goodness or agree,lblene.ss of 
their object to the mind beforehand, such as hun¬ 
ger, thirst, &c., arc called appetites. Those 
which arise, from our perception or opinion of an 
object ns good or agreeable, are most properly 
'called passions. Some times'both these are united. 
If our desire to do or receive good be not violent, 
it is called a simple inclination or propensity. 
When it rises high, it is termed longing: when 
our desires set our active [lowers at work to obtain 
the very same good, or the same sort of good, 
which another desires, it. is called emulation. 
Desire of pleasures of sense, is called sensuality; 
of honour, is called ambition; of riches, covetous¬ 
ness. The objects of a good man’s desires arc, 
that God may lie glorified, his sine forgiven ami 
subdued, his affections enlivened and placed on 
God as tlie supreme object of love, his afflictions 
sanctified, and his file devoted to the service of 
God. Prov. xi. 23; Ts. cv. Iff. 

DESPAIR, loss of hope; that state of mind 
in which a person loses his confidence in the di¬ 
vine inerev. 

Some of the host antidotes againsj, despair, savs 
one, may lie taken from the consideration, I. Of 
the nature of God, Ins goodness, mercy, &$.— 

2. The testimony of God : he hath said, he de- 
sireth not the death of the sinner.—3. From the 
works of God: he hath given his son to die.— 

4. From his promises, Ilcb. xiii. 5.—5. From his 
command : he hath commanded us to corffide in 
his mercy.—G. From his* expostulations, &c. 
Baxter on*Religious Melancholy ;• Claude’s 
Essays, p. 388, 'Robinson's Edit.; Gisborne's 
Sermon on Religious Despondency. 

DESTRUCTIONISTS, those v,ho believe 
that the final punishment threatenefTlh the Gos¬ 
pel to the wicked and impenitent consists <W<>t in 
an eternal preservation in misery and tonnent^bist 
n st total extinction of being; and that 'ihe sen- 
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fence of annihilation shall he executed with more 
or less torment, preceding or attending the final 
period, in proportion to the greater or less guilt of 
the criminal. 

The n.une assumed hv this denomination, like 
fhoseTif many others, takes for granted the (pics-, 
tion in dispute, viz. that the Scripture word de¬ 
struction means annihilation : in strict propriety 
of speech, they should he called Anmhilntioilistx. 
The doctrine is largely maintained in the ser¬ 
mons of Mr Samuel Ihuirn, of Rmningliam ; il 
was held, also, hv Mr J. N. Scott; Mr. Itohn 
Taylor, of Norwich; Mr. Marsom, and many 
others. 

In lie fence of thp system, Mr. Rourn argues as 
follows:—There are m.mv passages of Scripture 
in which the ultimate punishment to which wick¬ 
ed men shall lie adjudged is defined, in the most 
precise and intelligible terms, to he an everlasting 
destruction from the power of (to<I, which is 
equally able to destroy as to presene. So when 
our Saviour is fortifying the minds of his disci¬ 
ples against the power of men, hv an awe of the 
far greater power of Hod, and thdtyunislmient of 
his justice, he cxpres-a'lh himself thus : / 'ear not 
them Unit kill the body. mid a fter that hare no 
more that they ran do; frarhim who n- ahte hide- 
r.fra>/ bath ‘■an! and body in la II. Ueie lie plainly 

f irojsisi’rt the d ■struetioii ot the soul (not its end- 
ess pain and misery) as the ultimate object of the 
divine displeasure, and the greatest object of our 
fear. And when lie s;>vs, Phc-r ‘.•hull ga away 
nifn rrrrt anting puni‘hmeat , hut the righteous 
into life eternal, it appeals evident that hv that 
eternal punishment which is set in oppo-ition In 
eternal life, is not meant any kind of life, how¬ 
ever miserable, lint the same which the apostle, 
expresses by erei lasting deslrite'ion from the 
presence, and power of thr Lard. The very term, 
death, is most frequently made use of to signify 
the, end of wicked men in another world, or the 
final cll'cet of divine justice in tic ir punishment. 
Phe wanes of sin (saitli the apostle) is death; hut 
eternal life is the gift of Clod, through Chi id 
Jesus our Ijord. See also Horn. \ui. (i. 

To imagine that by the term death is meant nil 
eternal life, though in a rondo mu of extreme 
misery, see ms, Accord ing to him. to be confound¬ 
ing nil propriety and meaning of words. Death, 
when applied to the end of wicked men in n fu¬ 
ture state, he says, properly denotes a total ex¬ 
tinction of life and being. It may contribute, he 
adds, to fix this meaning, if we observe that the 
state to which temporal death reduces men is 
Usually termed by our Saviour and l.is apostles, 
sleep; because.From this death the soul shall be 
raised to life again : but from the other, which is 
£8lly*and proju-rly death, anil of which the former 
is but an image or shadow, there is no recovery.; 
It is ail eternal death , ari everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, and the glory of 
his power. 

lie next proceeds to the figures by which Ihe 
eternal punishment of*wicked men ij described, 
and finds them perfectly agreeing to establish the 
same doctrine. One figure or comparison, often 
used, is thaLpf combustible materials thrown into 
a fire, whiqf jvill consequently be entirely con¬ 
sumed, if the fire he not quenched. Di part from 
me, ye cursed , into rvarlaslin" fire, prepared for 
the dcJ^dnd his angels. The meaning is, a to¬ 
tal. irrevocable destruction: for, as the tree l it at 
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bringeth not foith *good fruit is hewn down and 
rad into the fire, and is destroyed ; as the useless 
chaff, when separated from the good grain, is Ret, 
on fire, and, if the tiie lie not quenched, is con¬ 
sumed : so, bethinks, Jt plainly appeiys, that the 
image of unquem^iahte or everlastuig*fire is not 
intended to signify the degree or duration of tor¬ 
ment, hut the absolute eertumtv of destruction, 
bevonil nil possibly of rceoverv. So the cities 
of Sodom and (bun irrali are slid to have su fibred 
the vengeaneeel :m etei naljire, that is, they were 
,so effectually eoti'-uined, or destroyed, that they 
could never he rebuilt ; the phrase, eternal fire, 
signifying the irrevocable ih si ruction of those ci- 
ies, Tiot the degree or duration of the misery of 
he inhabitants who perished. 

Tile images of the worm that dieth not, and 
the fire that is not </iieinhrd, used in Mark ix. 
Ill, are s* in opposition to entering into life, and 
intended to denote n jicriod of life and existence. 

i )nr Saviour expressly assigns different degrees 
of future misery, in proportion to men’s resjiee- 
tive degree of guilt, Luke xii. 47, 4H. Rut if all 
wicked men shall suijrr torments without end, 
hmv cam any of them lie said to suffer hut a few 
stri|M‘s ? AH degrees and distinctions of punish¬ 
ment seem swallowed up in the r*lion of never- 
ending or infinite misery. 

h'liiaHy, death arid ctern il destnv*f/..n, or anni¬ 
hilation, is properly styled hi the New Testament 
an everlasting punishment, as it is irrevocable 
and unalterable forever; and it is most strictly 
and literally styled, an rreellisting (lestruelion 
from the presence of the Lord , and fi om the glo¬ 
ry of his power. • 

Dr. Ivlwa rds, in his answer to Dr. fhauncev, 
pm the miration of all men, says that this scheme 
was provisionally retained hv Dr. Ik ; i. e. in ease 
the scheme of universal salvation should fail him ; 
and therefore Dr. E., in his examination of that 
work, appropriates a chapter to the consideration 
of it. Among other reasonings against it are tho 
following:— 

1. The dillcrent degrees of punishment which 
the wicked will sutler uecoidrng to their works, 
proves that it does not consist m annihilation, 
wliii!. admits ot no degrees. 

l! If it he said that the punishment of the 
wicL I, though it will end in anniliilatiyy^ yet 
shall fie preceded by torment, and that this will 
he of diliereiil degrees, according to the degrees 
of sm ; it may Ih: replied, this is making it to ho 
compounded partlynl torment, and partly of unni- 
iul itmu. The filler also appeals to bo hut a 
sm.i'l part of future punishment,Mor that alone 
will be inflicted on the least sinner, and on account 
of the least sii; and that all punishment which 
will he inflicted on any person above that which is 
due to (he least sm, is to consist in torment. Nay, 
if we can form any idea in the present state of 
what would he dreadful or desirable m another, 
instead of its being any punt .linient to be anni¬ 
hilated alter a long series of torment, it must lie q 
deliverance, to which the sinner would look for¬ 
ward with anxious desire. And is it, credible 
that this was ihe termination of torment thai^iuf 
Lord held up to hihfliseiples as an object of dread 7 
Can this be tho destruction ot body and soul in 
hell7 Is it credible that everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lorik and lroin the glory 
of his power, should constitute only a part, and a 
small par', of future punislunent; agcl such too, 
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an, after a series of torment,'must, next to being 
made happy, be the mast acceptable thing that 
, could belnl them'? Can this be the object threat¬ 
ened by such language, as recompensing tribu/a- 
■ftion, and taking vengeance in naming fire 1 ? 2 
Thcss. i. ’ 1 h it possible tnat Cod should threaten 
Ihera with putting an end 'to their miseries? 
Moreover, this destruction is not described as (lie 
conclusion of a succession of»*ormonts, but ns 
taking place immediately after the last judgment. 
When Christ shall come to be glorified in his 
aaints, then shall the wicked he destroyed. , 

3. Everlasting destruction from the presence 

of the Ijord, and from the glory of his poirer. 
cannot mean annihilation, for that would°he no 
exertion of divine pottrer, In it merely the mis) ten¬ 
sion of it; lor let the upholding power of God lie 
withheld for one moment, anil the whole creation 
would sink into nothing. » '' 

4. The punishment of wicked men will he Me 
same as tliat of wicked angels, Matt. xxv. 41. 
Depart, ye cursed, into roc i lasting fire, prepared 
for the. devil and his angels. But the punish¬ 
ment of wicked angels consists not in annihila¬ 
tion, but torment. ‘ Such iff their present punish¬ 
ment in a degree, and such in a greater degree 
will lie their ^punishment hereafter. They are 
“ cast down to hellthey “ Itelieve. and trem¬ 
ble they*. 'e reserved in chains under darkness, 
to the judgment of (lie great day; they cried, 
saying, “ What have we to do with thro? Art 
thou comn to tormrnt us before our time ?” 
Could the devils but jx-rsumle themselves they 
flhould he annihilated, they would Itelieve and lie 
at ease rather than treinldo. 

5. The. Scriptures explain their own”meaning 
m llic use of such terms as death, destruction, 
<Sic„ The second death is expressly said to con-' 
uist in being east into the lake of fire and brim¬ 
stone ; and as having c part in that lake , Rev. 
xx. 14; xxi. K; which does not describe anni¬ 
hilation, nor can it be made to consist with it. 
The phrase cut him asunder, Matt. xxiv. 51, is 
as strong as those of death or destruction ; yet 

1 that is made to consist of haring their portion 
with hypocrites , where shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

G. The happiness of the righteous does not 
consist in eternal being, but eternal well-being ; 
anil'ffs the punishment of the wicked stands every 
where opposed to it, it must consist, not in the 
loss of being, but of well-being , and in sullcring 
the contrary. 

The great Lb\ Watts may be considered, in 
some measure/a destructionist; since it was his 
opinion that the children of ungodly parents who 
die in infancy are annihilated. See Annihila¬ 
tion, He 1 .'.; Bourn's Sermons ; Dr. Edwards 
on the salvation of nil men strictly examined j 
Adams’s View of Religion; M 1 All a. on Vniver- 
salvtm. 

DETRACTION, in the native importance 
of the word, signifies the withdrawing or taking 
off from a thing ; and as it is applied to the repu¬ 
tation, it denotes the impairing or lessening a 
maty in point,ol fume, rendering him less valued 
and esteemed by others. Dy. Barrow observes 
(Works vol. i. sor. lit,) that it ditiers from slan¬ 
der, which involves an imputation of falsehood; 
from reviling, whj^'h includes bitter and foul 

which is of a 
indifferently to 


language; anu iron. censuring, 
more general purport, extending 
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n.11 kinds of persons, qualities, and actions, but 
detraction especially respects worthy persons, 
good qualities, and laudable actions, the reputa¬ 
tion of which it aimeth to destroy. It is a fault 
opposed to candour. 

Nothing can be more incongruous with the 
spirit of life Gos)k*1, the example of Christ, the 
command of God, and the love ot mankind, than 
a spirit of detraction; and yet there an* many 
who never Reem happy but when they are em¬ 
ployed' in this work ; they feed and live upon the 
supposed infirmities of others; they allow excel¬ 
lence to none ; they depreciate every thing that 
is praiseworthy ; and, possessed of no good them¬ 
selves, they think all others are like them. ' “ O ! 
my soul, come thou not into their secret; unto 
their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united.” 

DEVIL, Scao?, calumniator, or slanderer; 
a fallen angel, especially the chief of them. He 
is called Abaddon in Hebrew, Ap'ollyon in 
Greek, that is, destroyer.—Angel of the bottom¬ 
less pit, Rev. ix. 11.—Prince of the world, John 
xu. 31.—Prince of darkness, F.ph. vi. 12.—A 
roaring lion, ;p*d an adversary, 1st Pet. v. 8.—A 
sinner from the beginning, 1 John iii. 8.—Beel- 
zi 1 ' i, Ma»t. xii. 24.—Accuser, Rev. xii. 10.— 
Bt 2 Cor. vi. 15.—Deceiver, Rev. xx. 10.— 
D'l gon, Rev. xii. 3.—Liar, John viii. 44.—Le¬ 
viathan, Isa. xxvii. 1—Murderer, John viii. 41.— 
Serpent, Tsa. xxvii. 1.—Satan, Job ii. fi.—Tor¬ 
mentor, Matt, xviii. 34.—The Godot this world, 
2 (lor. iv. 4. See Satan. 

DEVOTEE, in the primary sense of the 
word, means a person wholly given up to acts of 
piety and devotion; but it is usually understood, 
in a bad sense, to denote a bigot, or superstitious 
person. 

DEVOTION, a religious and fervent exer¬ 
cise of some public act of religion, or a temper 
and disposition of the mind rightly affected with 
such exercises. It is also taken (or certain reli¬ 
gions practices which a person makes it a rule to 
discharge regularly. “Wherever the vital and 
unadulterated spirit of Christian devotion pre¬ 
vails, its immediate objects will be to adore the 
perfections of God; to entertain with reverence 
and complacence the various intimations of Ilia 
pleasure, especially those contain* J in holy writ; 
to acknowledge our absolute dependence on and 
infinite, obligations to him; to confess and lament 
the disorders of our nature, and the transgressions 
of our lives; to implore his grace and mercy 
through Jesus Christ; to intercede for our bre¬ 
thren of mankind ; to pray for the propagation 
and establishment of truth, righteousness,'and 
jioace, on earth ; in fine, to long* for a more en¬ 
tire conformity to the will of God, and to breathe 
after the. everlasting enjoyment of his friendship. 
The effects of such a spirit habitually cherished, 
and feelingly expressed tadore him, must surely 
lie important anil happy. Among these may lie 
reckoned a profound humility in the sight of 
God, a high veneration for his presence artd attri¬ 
butes, an ardent zeal for life worship Und honour, 
a constant i/niution of our Saviour’s divine ex¬ 
ample, a diffusive chnrity for men of all denomi¬ 
nations, a generous and unwearied sell-denial, a 
total resignation to Providence, aih 1 increasing 
esteem for the Gospel, with clearer" aiyl firmer 
hones of that immortal life which it has brought 
to light ” • -- 

DEUTEROCANONICAL, in the school 
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theology, an appellation (riven to certain books of 
holy Scripture, which were added to the canon 
after the rest, either by reason they were not 
written till after the compilation of the canon, or 
by reason of some dispute ns to their ennotiicitv. 
The, word is Greek, being compounded of Ssurt/n,' 
second; and x*»o»i*o s , rnnonirnl. 

The Jews, it is certain, .acknowledged several 
liooks in their canon, which were put there later 
than til*' rest. They sav that, under Esdras, a 
great assembly of their doctors, which thcy.rall, 
!>y wav of eminence, the great sijnagngtie, amide 
the collection of the sacred hooks which we now 
have jg the Hebrew Old Testament; and they 
agree that they put hooks therein which had not 
been so before the Babylonish captivity : such as 
those of Daniel, Ezekiel, TT.iggai, &c.; and those 
of Esdras and Nchemiah. And the Romish 
church has since added others to the canon, that 
were not, and could not lie, in the canon of the 
Jews, by reason some of them were not composed 
till after: such as the hook of Ecclosiasticus, with 
several of the apocryphal hooks, qs the Macca¬ 
bees, Wisdom, Ac. (tillers were added still later, 
by reason their e.inonieity had not been yet ex¬ 
amined • and till such ex.nnen and judgment they 
might lie set aside at pleasure. But since that 
church has pronounced as to the eanomcity of 
those books, there is no more room now for her 
members to doubt of them, than there was for the 
Jews to doubt of those of the canon of Esdras. 
And the deuterocanoiiic.il hooks arc. with them 
as canonical as the pioto-canonical; the only dif¬ 
ference lie tween them consisting in this, that the 
eannnicitv of the one w is not generally known, 
examined, -and settled, as soon as that of flit 1 
others. The deuteroraitonic.il hooks tu the mo¬ 
dern canon are, the hook of Esther, either the 
whole, or at leist the seven last chapters thereof; 
the epistle to the Hebrews; 'hit of James, and 
that of Jude ; the second oi St. i’etcr, and the 
second and third of St. John, and the Revelation. 
The, deuteroeanoiuc.il parts of hooks are, the 
hymn of the three children ; the prayer of Aza- 
riah; the histories of Susannah, of Bel and the 
Dragon; the last chapter of St. Mark j the 
bloody sweat; syid tin* appearance of the iingeJ, 
related in St. Luke, chip. xxii. and the history 
of the adulterous woman in St. John, chap, vul 
See < In'iis. 

DIE I’, an assembly of the states of Germany 
We shall only tike notice, m tills place, of the 
more remarkable ol those wlirh have been held 
on the. allairs of religion. 1. I’lie diet ol Augs- 
hurgh, in the year 15110, was assembled to re¬ 
unite the princes of tlie empire, in relation to 
some .religious matters. The emperor himself 
presided in tins assembly with the greatest mag¬ 
nificence imaginable. The elector ol Saxony, 
followed by several princes, presented the confes¬ 
sion of faith, called the Confession of Augshurgh. 
The emperor ended th« diet with a decree, that 
no alteration should lie ifi.ule itf the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Romish church till trie council 
should order it otherwise.—‘J. The dietol Augs- 
burgh, in 1547, was held on account of the elec¬ 
tors being dialed concerning the decisions of the 
council ofTITonA,. The emperor demanded that 
thospiamsgemrnt of that alfair should he referred 
•to hirft>«nd>it was resolved, that every one should 
'confomi to the decisions of the. council.—3. The 
(bet of Augshurgh, in 1548, was assembled to 
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examine some memorials relating to the confes¬ 
sion of faith; hut, the commissioners not agree-, 
mg together, the emperor named three divines,* 
who drew the design of this famous interim, 
well known in Gemiiny and elsevvilerc. See 
Im nyniM. — 4. Th* diet of Augshurgh, in 1550. 
In this assembly, the emperor complained that the 
interim was not observed, and demanded that all 
should submit fo the council, which they were 
going to renew at Trent; which submission was 
resolved upon by a plurality of votes.—ft. The 
'lief of Nuremberg, in 1523. Here pojie Adrian 
Vfth's nuncio demanded tho execution of Leo 
Xth'abull, and Charles Vth’s edict against Lu- 
'Jiter. ll.ut the assembly drew up a list of griev¬ 
ances, which were reduced to a hundred arti¬ 
cles, some whereof aimed at the destruction of 
tho pope’s^nithority, mjd the discipline of the Ro¬ 
mish church ; however, they consented that tho 
Lutherans should la: commanded not to write 
■igainst the Roman Gat holies.—(>. The diet of 
Niiremhurgh, in 1524. In this assembly, the 
Lutherans having (he advantage, it was decreed 
that the ]x>pe should call a council in Germany; 
but Unit, in the mean time, an assembly should 
he held at Spire, to determine whafcwas to he be¬ 
lieved and practised; but Chillies V. prohibited 
the holding this assembly.—7. Tlvediet of Ra- 
tishon, in 1511, was held for re-unitmg the Pro¬ 
testants with the Roman Catholics. The em¬ 
peror named three Roman Catholics nnd three 
Protestant divine-, to agree upon articles. Tho 
Roman Catholics weie, Julius Phlug, John 
Grop|«er, and John Ecktus.; the Protestants were 
Philip JVManc.thon, Martin P.ucer, and John 
Pisloritis; but alter a whole month’s consulta¬ 
tion, they could agree upon no more than five or 
six articles: which the emperor consented the 
Protestants should retain, forbidding them to 
solicit auv body to change the ancient religion.— 
H. The diet of Ralidxm, in 151(1, decteed that 
the council of'Prent was to he followed, which 
was opposed by (lie Prop staul deputies : and this 
caused a war against them.—1). The diet of Ra- 
lisbon, in i557, dem inded u conference between 
some lamous doctors ol both jiaities; which con¬ 
ference was held tit Worms, in September, Ite- 
tween ‘^vrlvr Roman Catholic and twdvt: Lj^hc- 
ran divines; but was soon dissolved by the Luthe¬ 
rans being divided among llicmsches.—10. The 
dud of S j tire, in 152(1. In this assembly (whereiu 
presided the arch-duke Krriftmmd) the, duke ot 
Saxony and the, landgrave of I fesse demanded 
llic free exercise of the Lutheran religion: upon 
which it was decreed, tlut the emperor should lx: 
desired to call a general, or national council in 
Germany within a year; and that, in the mean 
time, every one should have liberty of conscience,. 
11. The diet of Spire, m 15'III, decreed, that in 
the countries which had embraced the new reli¬ 
gion, it should* be lawful to continue in it till 
the next council; hut that no Roman Catholic 
should lx? allowed to turn Lutheran. Against 
this decree six Lutheran princes, viz. the elector 
of Saxony, the maripiess of Brandenburg, the 
two dukes of Lunenburg, the landgrave of Ilesne, 
mid the prince of Anhalt, with the deputies of 
fourteen imperial towns, protested in writing; 
from which solemn protest at loijr came the famous 
name of Protestants; which t^e Lutherans pre¬ 
sently alter took.—12. The diet of Worms, in 
1521. In this assembly, Luther, being charged 
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by the pope’s nuncio with heresy, and refusing to 
recant, the emperor, bv his edict of May '2(>, l*>- 
»fore nil the princes of Germany, publicly outlaw¬ 
ed him. 

• DIFFIDENCE, dLtrsst, want of confidence 
in ourselves. Difiidence, say a Dr. Johnson, ninv 
check resolution and oh-truct performance, but 
Compensates its embarrassment by more irrvpor 
tant advantages: it concihatcsVlie proud, and 
softens the severe; averts envy from excellence, 
and censure from niNcurriige. 

DIGGER!”!, a denomination which sprung up* 
in Germanv, in the fifteenth ecnfurv; so called 
because they dug their assemblies under gjoimd 
in caves and forests. »Thcv derided the cliurcli* 
its ministers, and sacraments. 

DlLlGENf *K, ('hrisli.ni, is constancy in the 
jierformance of all those duties eiijoigci! us in 
God's Hiiereil wind. It Includes activity and 
vigour—watchfulness ag mist mtrudmg objects— 
firmness and lrsoluliou —patience and peisever- 
mice. 'J’lie shortness of our time; tile impor¬ 
tance of our work ; the pleasure which arisen 
from discharging dntv ; Ha- uiieeilainlv of the 
lime of our dissolution ; the consciousness we do 
not lalxiur in vain ; together with the cxamjilo of 
Christ and a if good men, should excite us to the 
most uiiweajjjod diligence in the can .e of God, of 
truth, and our own souls 

DIMISSORY LET PER, a letter gi.cn hy 
a bishop to a eamlnlale for liolv oiders, having a 
title in his diocese, directed to some othei hidmp, 
and giving leave for the boater to he ordained by 
him. . 

DIOCESE, the circuit of every lushtji’s juris¬ 
diction. It is formed from tllC Greek Sio<n*<nf, 
government. • 

DIRECTORY, a kind of regulation for the 
performance of religious worship, drawn up by 
the assembly of divines in England, at tlie in¬ 
stance of the parliament, in Ifil I. It was designed 
to supply the place of the Liturgy, or Book of 
Common Prayer, the use of which they had 
abolished. It consisted of some general heads, 
which were to lx* managed and filled up at dis¬ 
cretion ; for it prescribed no form of prayer, or 
circumstances of external worship, nor obliged the 
people to anv responses, excepting Amen. The 
substance of it is as follows :—-J t forbids all saluta¬ 
tions und civil ceremony in the churches:—tlio 
reading the Scriptures in the congregation is de¬ 
clared to Ire part of. the pastoral oilier;—all the 
canouieoil books-of the Old and New Testament 
(but not of the A)x>rrvpha) are to he publicly 
read in the vulgar tongue : how largo a portion is 
to be read at once, i- left to the minister, who has 
likewise the liberty of expounding, when he 
judges it necessary. It prescribes heads for the 
prayer before sermon; it delivers rules for preach¬ 
ing 4he word; the introduction to the text must 
be short and clear, drawn from the words or con¬ 
text, or some parallel place of Scripture. In di¬ 
viding the text, the minister is to regard the order 
of the matter more than that of the words: he is 
no>to burd^p the memory of his audience with 
too many divisions, nor perplex their understand¬ 
ing with logical phrases amf terms of art> he is 
not to start unnecessary objections; anil he is to 
oe very sparing in citations from ecclesiastical or 
other human wntyrs, aneieut or modern, &c. 
The Directory recommends the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer; as the most perfect model of devotion; it 
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forbids private or lay persons to ndm mister baptism, 
slid enjoins it to be pi i formed in the face of the 
congregation : it outers the communion table at 
the Lord's.Supper to be »o placed, that the com¬ 
municants nwiv sit about it. It alsoordeis, that the 
■ sablmlli he jeept with the greatest strietn»3j Ixith 
publicly tnul piivalily; that marriage be 80 - 
leiniti/ed by a lawful minister of the word, who 
is to gi\e counsel < >, and pray for the parties; 
that the sick lx’ visited by the minister under 
whose charge they aie; the dead to be buried 
wilhfmt anv prayers or religious ceremonies; that 
days of fasting are to be observed when tile judg¬ 
ments of God are abroad, or when some im|xirt- 
ant blessings are desiied; that ilifys of thanks¬ 
giving for mercies ree» ived he also observed ; and, 
lastly, that singing of psalms together in the con¬ 
gregation is the duty of ('liriatians. In an ap- 
jx'iiilix to this Diiectory it is onion'd, that all fes¬ 
tivals, vulgarly called liolv days, are to lie abolish 
ed ; that no day is to be kept but the fjord's day ; 
and that as no place is capable of any holiness 
under jiretenec of consecration, so neither is it 
subjc' to pollution by any superstition formerly 
used id llierefbie it is held requisite, that the 
jilaees of public woi-lnp now used should still lie 
continued and employed. Should the reader be 
dcsiious of perusing this Directory at large, he 
ltiiiv tind it at the end ol AWi/e’.v History of the 
Pm ilmr-'. 

1 MStJil’LE, a scholar, or one who attends the 
lei lines and jimlcs-icu the tenets of another. A 
r/i.rijile of ('hir'd is one who believes his doc¬ 
trines, imbibes his spuit, mid follows his exam¬ 
ple. See ( hints i n\. 

DISCIPLINE, Church, consists in putting 
church laws m execution, and inflicting the penal¬ 
ties crii fined. See Cui lii it. 

DISCIPLINE, Bonk otj in the history of the 
church of Scotland, i> a common order drawn up by 
the assembly of ministers in 1(150, for the refor¬ 
mation and uniformity to be observed in the disci¬ 
pline and policy ol the church. In this book the go¬ 
vernment of the church by prelates is set aside; 
kirk sessions are established ; t he superstitious ob¬ 
servation of fast daysnnd saint days is condemned, 
and other regulations for the government of the 
church are determined. This *book wits ap- 
proved hy the iiiivy council, and is called the first 
bixik of discipline. 

DISCONTENT, uneasiness at our present 
state. 

Man never apjiears in a worse light than when 
he gives way to this disposition. It is at once the 
strongest proof of his pride, ignorance, unbelief, 
and rebellion against God. Let Such remember, 
that discontent is a reflection ori God’s govern¬ 
ment ; that it cannot alter the state of things, dr 
make them better; that it is the source of the 
greatest misery; that it is an absolute v inlation 
of God’s laws, Hob. xiii. 5; and that God has 
often punished it with the most signal judgments, 
Numb. xi. Ps. evii. See Contkvtmi-.nt. 

DISCRETION, prudent behaviour, arising 
from a knowledge of, and acting agreeably to, the 
diflbrrnee of things. “ There are," says Addison, 
No. l J25, Sjiect., “many more shinyig qualities 
in the* mind of man, but there ismasic so useful 
as discretion ; it is this, indeed, whiefr^gives^a 
value to all the rest, which sets them pt W'.iyin 
tljpir proper times and places, and turnEthfcm to 
the advantage of the person who is possessed of. 
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them. Without it learning is pedantry, and wit 
impertinence; virtue itself looks like weakness; 
the tx-sl ports only qualify a man to be more 
sprightly in errors, and active to his own 
prejudice. 

“Discretion is a very different .thing from 
cunning: cunning is only an accomplishment of 
little, mean, ungenerous iniuds. Discretion ]K)ints 
out the noblest ends to us, and pursues I he 'most 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them; 
cunning has only private selfish aims, and sticks 
at nothing which mav make them succeed. * Dis-« 
crction has large and extended views, and, like a 
well-formed eve, eommand.s a whole horizon; 
cunning is it kind of short-sightedness that dis¬ 
covers the minutest objects which are near at 
hand, but not able to discern tilings at a distance. 
Discretion, the more it is discovered, gives a great¬ 
er authority to the |X'rson who possesses it; cun¬ 
ning, when it is once detected, loses its Circe, and 
makes a‘man incapable of bringing about even 
those events winch he might have done, had he 
passed only for a plain man. Discretion is the 
perfection of reason, and a guidoDu us in all the 
duties of life; cunning is a kind of instinct, that 
onlv looks out after our immediate intcre-t and 
welfare. Discretion is only found in men of 
strong sense and good understandings; cunning 
is often to he met with in brutes themselves, and 
in persons who arc hut the fewest removes from 
them. In short, cunning is onlv the. mimic of 
discretion, arid mav pass upon weak men, in 
the same m inner as vivacity is often mistaken 
for wit, and gravity for wisdom.” See 1’iti,- 

D K !V< K. 

DISDAIN, contempt, as unworthy of one’s 
choice. It is distiiigiuMied from haughtiness 
thus: llu light inas is founded on the high 
opinion we have of ourselves; disdain ,on the 
low opinion we have of others. 

DISINTERESTED LOVE.—See Sem- 

I.OVK. 

DISPENSATION, the act of dealing out any 
thing. The two different method', of revealing 
the truths of the (io-qicl before and after < 'hrisl's 
dentil are called the < >!d and New Testament 
Dispensation^ The dealing of God with lu-> 
creature 1 * in his providence is called a dispensa¬ 
tion. The state of supernatural or revealed theo¬ 
logy mav also he divided into six dispensations. 
1. From the fall of Adam to the flood.—2. From 
Noah to the giving the law.—3 From that 
time to the time of David and the prophets.—4. 
From David to the Babylonish captivity.—A The 
period from that, to the time of Christ, finishes 
the Old Testament dispensations. — ti. From 
Christ to the end of time, the (iospel dispensation. 
•The superiority of the last disjiensation, as l)r. 
Watts observes, appears, if we consider that it 
contains the fairest and fullest representation of 
the inoral law; arid which is more particularly 
explained here, than in any of the former dispen¬ 
sations.—2. In this dispensation, the Gospel or 
covenant of grace is revealed more perfectly and 
plainly than ever before; not in obscure expres¬ 
sions, in types and carnal metaphors, hut in its 
own proi^ form and language.—3. The rites 
and ccoHnomos under thia disjiensation are pre- 
ferablrAo those in former times, and that in this 
rthpoct r.they are fewer, clearer, and much more 
The Son of God, wlio was the real 
mediator through all former dispensations, lias 
119 
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condescended to become the visible mediator of 
this dispensation.— 5. Tliis disjiensation is not 
confined to one family, or to one nation, or to » 
few ages ol njen, but it spreads through all the 
nations of the earth, stul roaches to jho end of 
time.—fi>. The encouragements and persuasive 
helps which Christianity gives us to fulfil the du¬ 
ties of (he covenant, are much superior to those 
which were eujoyod under any of the former 
dispensations —H’u//d’s IforAs, vol.i. ser. 47.^ivo.{ 
Gill's Body of Uiv. ltd rod.; Robinson's Sermons , 
p. 117 ; RiilgUy's IHr. qu. 35. 

DISPERSION of mankind was occasioned by 
(lie confusion of tongues at the overthrow of Ba- 
,l)ol, Gen. xi. !). As to thaiminner of the disper¬ 
sion of "the posterity of Noah from the jiluin of 
Shinar, it was undoubtedly conducted with the 
utmost regularity and order. The sacred histo¬ 
rian informs us, that they were divided in their 
lands: every one according to his tongue, accord¬ 
ing to his family, and according to his nation, 
(ieri. x. 5,20, 31. The ends oi this dispersion 
were to jNijiulate the earth, to prevent idolatry, 
and to display the divine wisdom and jiower. 
See CdNFl’MION op Tov.ies. 

DISPl JSITION, that temper of mind which 
any person possesses. * 

I n every man, says Lord Karnes, there is some¬ 
thing original that serves to distinguish him from 
otla rs, that tends to form a character, and to 
make him meek or fiery, candid or deceitful, re¬ 
solute or timorous, cheerful or morose. Thia 
onginal lient, termed disposition, must lie distin¬ 
guished from a principle: the latter, signifying a 
law of luiui.m nature, makes part of the common 
nature of man ; the former makes jiart of the na¬ 
ture of this or that mail. 

DISPUTATION, Religious, is the agitation 
of any religious question, in order to obtain clear 
and adequate ideas of it. The propriety of reli¬ 
gious disputation or controversial divinity has 
been a matter of doubt with many. Some nrt- 
lully decry it, jm order to destroy free enquiry. 
Some hate it lieeauso they do not like to be con¬ 
tradicted. Others declaim against it, to save 
themselves the disgrace of exposing their igno¬ 
rance, or the laliour of examining and defending 
t a ir mvn theses. There are others who avoid 
it, not because they are convinced of the impro¬ 
priety of the thing itself, hut because of the evil 
teinjMT with which it is generally -conducted. 

The propriety of it, however, will upjicar, if we 
consider that every article ofYuligion is denied by 
some, and cannot be well believed, without ex¬ 
amination, by any. Religion emjwvvers us to In¬ 
vestigate, debate, and controvert each article, in 
order to ascertain the evidence of its truth. The 
divine writings, many of them, arc controversial; 
the hook of Job, anil Paul’s epistles, especially. 
The ministry of our Lord was a jie.rpetuoi con¬ 
troversy, aniL the ajiostles came at the truth by 
much disputing, Actsxv. 7. xvii. 17. xix. 8. To 
attend, however, to religious controversy with ad¬ 
vantage, the following rules should be observed: 
1. The question should lie cleared £rom all dmbt- 
ful terms and needless additions.—2. The pre¬ 
cise point, of enquiry should be fixed.—3. That 
the. object aimed at be truth, and not the mere 
love of victory.— i. Beware of a dogmatical spi¬ 
rit, and a supposition tAt you are always 
right.— 5. Let a strict reiii be kept on the pas¬ 
sions when you arc hard, pushed. Vide Hmnr 
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ton’s Claude, p. 245, vol. ii.; Watts on the Mind, 
chap. 10; Beattie on Truth, 347, &c.: Locke on 
the Understanding, chap. lO. vol. iii. 

DISSENTERS, those who sejpirate from the 
established jdiurch. The 'number of dissenters 
in this kingdom is very considerable. They are 
divided into several parties; the chief of which 
are the Presbyterians, Indc|>cndcntR, Baptists, 
Clunkers, and Methodists. Sec those articles, as 
also Nonconformists and Puritans. 

DISSIDENTS, a denomination applied in 
Poland to those of the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and 
Greek profession. The king of Poland engages 
by the pacta amventa to tolerate them in thcj'ree 
exercise of their religion, but they have oflerl had, 
reason to complain of the violation ofthese promises. 

DISSIMULATION, the act of dissembling. 
It has been distinguished from simu!atii('i thus : 
Simulation is making a thiAg appear which does 
not exist; dissimulation is keeping that which 
exists from apjx-aring. Moralists have observed, 
that all dissimulation is not hypocrisy. A vicious 
mun, who endeavours to throw a veil over his bad 
conduct, that he may escajx: the notice of men, is 
not, in the strictest sense of the word, a hypicritc, 
since a man is no more obliged to proclaim his se¬ 
cret vices than any other of his secrets. The hy- 
pocrite is one,who dissembles for a bad end, and 
hides the snare that he may be more sure of his 
prey; and, not content with a negative virtue, or 
not appearing the ill man he is, makes a show of 
positive virtue, and appears the man he is not. 
See Hypocrisy. 

DISSOLUTION, deatji, or the separation of 
tne body and soul. The dissolution of th w world, 
is an awful event which we have reason to believe, 
lioth from the Old Testament and the New, will 
certainly take place.—1. It is not an incredible 
thing, since nothing of a material nuture is form¬ 
ed for perpetual duration.—2. It will doubtless lx; 
under the direction of the Supreme Being, us its 
creation was.—3. The soul of man will remain 
unhurt amidst this general desolation.—1. It will 
be an introduction to a greater and nobler system 
in the government of God, 2 Pet. iii. 13.—5. The 
consideration of it ought to have a great influence 
on us while in the present state, 2 Pet. iii. II, 
12. See Confuauration. 

DIVERSION, something that unbends the 
mind, by turning it off from care. It seems to be 
something lighter than amusement, and less forci¬ 
ble than pleasure. Jit is an old simile, and a very 
just one, that a lmw kept always bent will grow 
feeble, and lose its force. The alternate succes¬ 
sion of business and diversion preserves the body 
and soul in the happiest temper. Diversions, 
however, must be lawful and good. The play¬ 
house, the gaming-table, the masquerade, and 
midnightassemblies, must be considered asinimicu! 
to th6 morals and true happiness of man. The 
most rational diversions arc conversion, reading, 
singing, music, riding, &c. They must be mo¬ 
derate as to the time spent in them, and expense 
of them; seasonable, when we have, (as Cicero 
obsCfves,) dispatched our serious and important 
affairs. See Grove’s Regulation of Diversions ; 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind , vol. ii. sec. 9 ; 
Blair’s Sermons , vol. ii. p, 17; Burder's Sermon 
on Amusements; Ft end? s Evening Amusements. 

DIVINATION m a conjecture or surmise 
formed concerning some future event from some¬ 
thing which is supposed to be a presage of it; but 
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between which there is no real connexion, only 
what the imagination of the diviner is pleased to 
assign in order to deceive. 

Divination of all kinds being the offspring of 
credulity, nursed by imposture, and strengthened 
by superstition, was necessarily an occult science, 
retained in the hands of the pnest and priest¬ 
esses, the magi, the soothsayers, thp augurs, the 
visionaries, the priests of the oracles, the false 
prophets, and other like professors, till the coming 
of Jesus Christ, when the light of the Gospel 
•dissipated much of this darkness. The vogue 
for these pretended sciences and arts is nearly 
past, at least in the enlightened parts of the 
world. There are nine difleront kinds of divi¬ 
nation mentioned in Scripture. These are, 1. 
Those whom Moses calls Mronon of Anan, a 
cloud, Deut. xviii. 10.—2. Those whom the 
prophet calls, in the same place, Mcnacheseh, 
which the Vulgate and generality of interpreters 
render Augur. —3. Those who in the same place 
are called Mccascheph, which the Septungint and 
Vulgate translate “a man given to ill practices.”— 

4. Those whom in the same chapter, ver. 11, he 
calls Hhobrr. —5. Those who consult the spirits, 
called 'ython. —0. Witches, or magicians, called 
Jude .u. —7. Necromancers, who consult the 
dead —8. Such ns consult staves, Hos. iv. 12; 
called by some Rliabdomanry. —9. Hcpatoscopy, 
or the consideration of the liver. 

Different kinds of divination which have passed 
for sciences, we have had; 1. Aeromancy, di¬ 
vining by the air.— 2. Astrology, by the heavens.— 

3. Augury, by the flight and singing of birds, 
&c.—4. Chiromancy, by insiierting the hand.— 

5. Geomancy, by observing of cracks or clefts in 
die earth.—G. Haruspicy, by inspecting the 
l>o we Is of animals.—7. Horoscopv, a branch of 
astrology, marking the position of the heavens 
when a man is born.—8. Hydroma ney, by 
water.—9. Physiognomy, by the countenance. 
(This, however, is considered by some as of a 
different nature, and worthy of being rescued 
from the rubbish of superstition, and placed 
among the ueeful sciences. Lavuter has written 
a celebrated treatise on it.)—10. Pyromancy, a 
divination made by fire. Thus wqsee what aVts 
have been practised to deceive, and how design¬ 
ing men have made use of all the four elements 
to impose ui>on weak minds. 

DIVINE, something relating to God. The 
word is also used figuratively for anv thing that 
is excellent, extraordinary, Tmd that seems to go 
lieyond the power of nature and the capacity of 
man. it also signifies a minister or clergyman. 
See Minister. 

DIVINITY, the science of theology. v Sea 
Tih’.oi.ooy. * 

DIVISIONS, ECCLESIASTICAL. Sec 
Schism. 

DIVORCE, is the dissolution of marriage, or 
separation of man and wife. Divorce a •mensa 
el thoro, L e. from bed and board,—in this case 
the wife ha#a suitable maintenance allowed her 
out of her husband’s effects. Divorce a vincula 
matrimonii, i. e. from the bonds of matrimony, 
is strictly and properly divorce. Thjs happens 
either in consequence of criminality,“tj in the 
case of adultery, or through some essential im¬ 
pediment ; as consanguinity, or affinity witj^ftftae 
degrees forlridden, pre-contraot, impotericy, *&c. 
of which impediments the canon law allows no • 
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fees than 14. In these cusps the woman receives 
again only what she brought. Sentences which 
release the parties a vinculo matrimonii, on 
account of impulverty, frigidity, consanguinity 
within tho prohibited degrees, prior marriage, or 
want-of the requisite consent of parents or guard¬ 
ians, are not properly dissolutions of the marriage 
contract, but judicial declarations that them never 
was any marriage; such impediment *aibsisting 
at the tune as rendered the celebration of the 
marriage rite a mere nullity. A •» 1 the rite itself 
contains an exception of these inq>edimont*. 

Tho law of .Moses, says Dr. I’aley, for reasons 
of local expediency, permitted the Jewish husband 
to put nwnvhis wife; but whether for every cause, 
or for what cause, appears to have been eontro-' ‘ 
verted amongst the interpreters of those times. 
Christ, the precepts of whose religion were cal¬ 
culated for more general use and observation, re¬ 
vokes his permission as given to the Jews for 
their hardness of lieart, and promulges a law 
which was thenceforward to confine divorces to 


the single cause of adultery in the wife, Matt, 
xix. y. Inferior causes may justify the separation 
of husband and wife, although they will not au¬ 
thorise such a dissolution of the marriage contract 
as would leave either at liberty to marrv again; 
for it is th.it liberty in which the danger and mis¬ 
chief of divorces principally consist. The law of 
this country, in conformity to our Saviour’s in¬ 
junction, coniines the dissolution of the marriage 
contract to the single case of adultery in the wife ; 
and n divorce even in that case can only be brought 
about by an act of parliament, founded u|Kin a 
previous sentence in I lie spiritual court, and a 
verdict against, the adulterer at common law; 
which proceedings, taken together, compose ay 
complete an investigation of the complaint ns a 
cause can receive. See Pnlcy’s Mur. and Pul. 
Phil. p. *37.{; Dodslridgc 's Lecture?, lent. 73. 

DOOKTvE, the followers of Julius Cassianus, 
one of the Valentinian sect, towards tile close 
of the second century. They believed and taught 
that the actions and sufferings of Jesus Christ 
were not in reality, but only in appearance. 

DOCTRINE, the principles or |K>Mtions of 
any sect or master. As the doctrines of the Bible 
are the first (Trinciples and the. foundation of reli¬ 
gion, they should be carefully examined and well 
understood. The Scriptures present us with a 
copious fund of evangelic truth, which, though 
it has not the form of a regular system, yet its 
parts are such, that, when united, make the most 
complete body of doctrine that we can possibly 
have. Every Christian, but divines esiiecially, 
should make-this their study, because all the va¬ 
rious doctrines should lie insis'ed on in public, 
,*auti explained to the people. It is not, however, 
as some suppose, to fill up every part of a minis¬ 
ter’s sermon, but considered as the basis ujion 
which the practical part is to be built. Some of 
the divines in the last century overcharged their 
discourses with doctrine, psjjecially Dr. Owen 
and Dr. Goodwin. It was eomuuui in that day 
to make thirty or forty remarks before the imme¬ 
diate consideration of the text, each of which 
was just introduced, and which, if enlarged on, 
would hdve.afforded matter enough for a whole 
sermryf A wise preacher will join doctrine and 
Y«ctice together. 

J&hetfines, though abused by some, yet, proper¬ 
ly considered, will influence the heart and life. 
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Thus the idea of God’s sovereignty excites stiff 
mission; his power anti justice promote fear; his 
holiness, humility and puritv; his goodness, | 
ground of hope ; bis love excites joy ; the obscu¬ 
rity of bis providence requires patience; his faith¬ 
fulness, confidence, &*c. • 

DOMINICANS, a religious order; in some 
places called Jacobins, and in others Predicants, 
or preaching fijars. The Dominicans take their 
name from their founder, Dominic de Gum^n, a 
Spaniard, born in 1170, at Oalaroga, in Old Cas¬ 
tile : he was first canon and archdeacon of Ossu- 
na; and afterwards preached with great zeal and 
vehemence against the Albigenses in Languedoc, 
wins'/; he laid the liist foundation of his order. It 
was approved of in 1211? by Innocent 111. and 
confirmed in 1210, by a bull of Ilouorius 111. 
under the title of St. August in; to which Domi¬ 
nic addeS several uustgre precepts arid observances, 
obliging the brethren to take a vow of absolute 
poverty, and also the title of preaching lriurs, be¬ 
cause public instruction was the main end of their 
institution, and to abandon entirely all their revc- 
niiesnnd possessions. The first convent was found¬ 
ed at Thoulouse, by the bishop thereof and Simon 
de Montfort. Two years afterwards they had ano¬ 
ther at Paris, near the bishop’s hs>usc; and some 
time after, a third in the Rue Si. Jan/ue*, (St, 
James's street,) whence the denomination ol Ja¬ 
cobins. Just before his death, Dominic sent Gil- 
liert ile Fresney, with twelve of the bicthrrn into 
England, where they founded their firs* monas¬ 
tery at Oxford, in the year 1221, and soon after 
another at London. In the year 127<i, the mayor 
and aldermen of the -city of London gave them 
two wlfolo streets, by the river Thames, where 
they erected a very commodious convent: whence 
that place; is still called Wuclfriar.s, from tho 
name by which the Dominicans were culled hi 
England. St. Dominie at first only took the 
habit of the regular canons : that is, a black cas- 
‘■oek and rochet: hut this he quitted, in 121‘), for 
that which tliev have ever since worn, winch, it 
is pretended, was shown by the Blessed Virgin 
herself to the beatified Romani d'Orleans. This 
order has been diffused throughout the whole 
known world. They n-ckon three po|M-s of this 
order, ubove sixty cardinals, several patriarchs, a 
h fluffed and fitly archbishops, and alniut eight 
hundred bishojis, besides masters of the snored 
palace, whose office lias l»ecri constantly discharg¬ 
ed by a religions of this order ever since St. Do¬ 
minic, who held it under lieoorius 111. in 1218. 

Of all the monastic orders, none enjoyed a 
higher degree of power and authority than tho 
Dominican friars, whose credit was gieat, and 
their influence universal. But the measures they 
used in order to maintain and extend their autho¬ 
rity were so |>erfidious and cruel, that their influ 
enec began to decline towards the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The tragic story of Ji-t- 
zer, conducted at Bern, in 1 GOD, for determining 
an uninteresting dispute between them ami the 
F’ranciscans, rclutillg to the immaculate concep¬ 
tion, will reflect indelible infamy on this ordc£ In 
order to give the reader a view »f the impious 
frauds which hav# sometimes lai n carried on in 
the church of Rome, we shall here insert an ac¬ 
count of this stratagem. 

The Franciscans maintained that the Virgin 
Mary was Ixmi Without t4c blemish of origins* 
sin; the Dominicans asserted the contrary, 
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The doctrine of the Franci&cans, in an age of but, not suspecting a fraud, he gave little attention 
darkness and superstition, could not but he pnpu- to this. The prior appeared in various forms, 
larj and hence tue Dominicans lost ground from sometimes in that of St. Barbara, at others in that 
day to day. To support the credit of their order, of St. Bernard : at length he assumed that of the 
they resolved, at a chapter held aft. Viinpsen, in Virgin Mary, and, for that purpose, clothed him- 
the year 1501, to have recourse to fictitious visions golf in the hnhits that were employed to^-adorn 
and dreams, in which the people at that time had the statue of the Virgin in the great festivals, 
an easy faith ; and they determined to make Bern The little images, that on these days are set on 
the scene of their operations. A person named the altars, wen’ made use of for angels, which, 
Jetzw, who was extremely simple, and much in- being tied to a cord that passed through a pulley 
dined to austerities, and who had taken their habit over Jetzer’s hdad, rose up and down, and danced 
as a lay-limi her, was chosen as the instrument of jdwiitrthe pretended Virgin, to increase the delu- 
the delusions they were contriving. One of the sion. The Virgin, thus equipped, addressed a 
four Dominicans, who had undertaken the ma- long discourse to Jetzer, in which, among othei 
nageincut of this plot, conveyed himself seofrtly things, she told him that she vyas conceived in 
into Jetzer’s cell, and about midnight apjienred to original sin, though she had remained hut a short 
him in a horrid figure, surrounded with howling time under that blemish. She gave him, as a 
dogs, and seemed to blow fire from his nostrils, bv miraculous proof of her presence, a host, or con- 
the means of a box of combwstibles whirl?he held serrated wafer, which turned from white to red 
nr.fr his mouth. In this frightful form he ap- in a moment; anil after various visits, in which 
proaehrd Jetzer’a bed, fold him that he was the the greatest enormities were transacted, <he Vir- 
ghost of a Dominican, who had been killed at gin-prior told Jetzer that she would give him the 
l’aris, as a judgment of Heaven for laying aside most allecting and undoubted marks of her son’s 
his monastic habit; that he was condemned to love, by imprinting on him the five wounds that 
purgatory for this crime; adding, at the same piercci 'esus on the cross, as she had done before 
lime, that hy lus means lie might lie rescued from to St. ucia and St. Catherine. Accordingly, 
his misery, whith .was beyond expression. This she tc-.ik his hand by force, and struck a lurgo 
story, accompanied with horrible erics and howl- nail through it, which threw the poor dupe into 
ings, frightened poor Jot/er out of the little wits the greatest torment. The next night this mas- 
lie had, and engaged him to promise to do all that online virgin brought, as she pretended, some of 
was in his power to deliver the Dominican from the linen in which Christ had been buried, to 
his torment. Upon this the inqiostor told him, soften the wound; and gave Jetzer a soporific 
that nothing hut the most extraordinary mortili- draught, which had in it the blood of an unifi¬ 
cations, sin'll as tlie discipline, of flic whip, |ht- tised child, some grains of incense and of consc- 
fornied during eight duysbythe whole monastery, ended salt, some quicksilver, the hairs of the eyc- 
and Jetzer’s lying prostraie in the form of one brows of u child ; all which, with some stnpifying 
crucified in the chapel during mass, could eontri- arid poisonous ingredients, were mingled toge- 
hute to Ills deliverance. He added, that the per- tber by the prior with magic ceremonies, and a 
formalin 1 of these mortifications would draw down solemn dediration of himself to t he devil in hope 
upon Jetzer the peculiar protection ot the Blessed of his succour. The draught threw the poor 
Virgin ; and concluded by saving, that tie would wretch into a sort of lethargy, during which the 
np|M’ar to him again, accompanied with two other monks imprinted on his body the other four 
spirits. Morning was no sooner come, than Jet- wounds of ('hrist in such a manner that he felt 
zer gave an account of this apparition to the rest no pain. When he awakened, he found, to his 
of the convent, who all unanimously advised him unspeakable joy, those impressions on his body, 
to undergo the discipline that was enjoined him, and came at fast to fancy himself a representative 
and every one consented to hear his share of the of Christ in the various Darts of his passion. He 
task imposed. The deluded simpleton obeyed, was, in this state, exposed to the admiring inulti¬ 
mid was admired as a saint by the multitudes that tude on the principal altar of the convent, to the 
crowded about the convent; while the four friars great mortification of the Franciscans. Tbo 
that managed the imposture, magnified in the Dominicans gave him some other draughts, that 
most pomiious manner, the miracle of this appari- threw him into convulsions; which were followed 
lion, in their sermon's, and in their discourses, by a pipe into the mouths of two images, one of 
The night after, the apparition was renewed with Mary, and another of the child Jesus, the former 
the addition of two impostors, dressed like devils, of which had tears painted upon its cheeks in 
and Jet/er’s faith was augmented bv bearing from lively manner. The little Jesus asked its mother, 
the spectre all the secrets of his life and thoughts, by means of this voice (which was that of the 
which the impostors had learned from his conies- prior s,) why she wept 7 and she answered that 
sor. in this and some subsequent scenes (the her tears were owing to the impious manner in 
detail qf whose enormities, for the sake of brevity, winch the Franciscans attributed to her the ho- 
we shall here omit) the impostor talked much to nourthat was due to him, in saying that she was 
Jetzerofthe Dominican order, winch he said was conceived and born without sin. 
jieculiarly dear to the Blessed Virgin: he added, The apparitions, false prodigies, and abomina- 
that the Virgin knew herself to he conceived in b'e stratagem%of these Dominicans were rcjieat- 
origivttl sin; th.-t the doctors who taught the con- ed every night; and the matter was at length so 
truiy were in pifrgatory; that‘the Blessed Virgin grossly over-acted, that, simple as Jetzer was, he 
ahiiorrqdthe Franciscans for making her equal with at last discovered it, and had almost lulled the 
her son; and that the town of Bern would be de- prior, who ap]ieared to him one night in in" form 
stroyecj for harliouring such plagues within her of the Virgin with a crown on her head. '•^The 
walis. In one of these luiparitions Jctzcr imagined Dominicans, fearing, by this discovery, to Jpy* . 
that the voice of the spdwtre resembled that of the the fruits of their imposture, thought the - best 
prior of the convent, and he was not mistaken; method would be to own the whole matter to Jet 
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ser, and to engage him, bv the most seducing 
promises of ojmlenre and glory, to carry on the 
cheat. Jetzer was persuaded, or nt least appear¬ 
ed to be so. But the Dominicans suspecting that 
he was not entnelv gained over, resolved to poi¬ 
son him; but his constitution was so vigorous, 
that, though they gave him poison live several 
times, he was not destroyed by it. One dav thev 
sent him a loaf prepared with some spices, -vvliii h 
growing green m a dry or two, he threw a pioee 
of it to a wolfs whelps that were in the monas¬ 
tery, and g killed them immediately. At § not her 
time they [Masoned the host, or consecrated wafer; 
but, as lie vomited it up soon after he had swal- 
lovfcd it, lie escip-d once more. In short, there 
were no means *>t securing linn, which the nusf 
detestable nnpietv and barbarity could invent, 
that they did riot put in practice; till (hiding, at 
lust, an opportunity of getting out of the convent, 
he threw himself into the hands of the magis¬ 
trates, to whom lie mail” a full discovery of this 
infernal plot The allair being brought to Itunie, 
commissaries were sent from thence to examine 
the matter; and the whole cheat being fully 
proved, tile lour friars were solemnly degraded 
from their priesthood, and were burnt alive on 
the last dav of Mav, 1 f>()'I. Jetzer died some lime 
after at Goiist.mre, having poisoned himself, as 
was believed bv some. Had his life been taken 
away before lie had found an opportunity of 
making the discovery already mentioned, this 
execrable and horrid plot, which in many of its 
circumstances was conducted with art, would 
have been handed down to posterity as a stupen¬ 
dous miracle. 

Trie Dominicans were perpetually employed 
ill stigmatising with the name of heresy numbers 
of learned and [nous men; in encroaching upon 
the rights and properties of others, to augment 
their possessions; and in laving the most iniqui¬ 
tous snares and stratagems, for the destruction ol 
their adversaries. They were the principal coun¬ 
sellors hv whose instigation and advice l,en X. 
was determined to the public condemnation of 
Luther. The papal see never had more active 
mul useful abettors than tins order, and that of 
the Jesuits 

DO Ml "fTON OF GOD, is his absolute right 
to, and iiiithontv over, all his creatures, to do 
with them a J lie pleases. It is distinguished from 
Ins [imver thus ; his dominion is a right ot inak- 
irigwhat he pleases, and possessing what he makes, 
and of disposing ol vvliat he possesses; whereas 
his •power is an ability to make wluit lie, has a 
right to create, to hold what he possesses, and to 
execute what he has purjwsed or resolved. 

DONATISTS, ancient schismatics, in Afri¬ 
ca, so denominated from their leader, Donatus. 
They had their origin in the, year ill I, when, in 
the room of Mensurius, who died in that year, on 
his return to Rome, Civilian was elected bishop 
of Carthage, and consecrated, without the con¬ 
currence of tlip Nutuidian bishopby those of 
Africa alone, whom the 1 M*ople refused to acknow¬ 
ledge, and to whom they op[>osrd Majorinus, 
who accordingly was ordained by Donatus bishop 
of Cusa; Nigrte. They were condemned in a 
counu/h^ld at Rome, two years after their sepa¬ 
ration; and afterwards in another at Arles, the 
;ear following; and again at Milan, before Con- 
_ atihe the Great, in 3l(i, who deprived them of 
thoir churches, and sent their seditious bishops 
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into banishment,* and punished some of them 
with death. Their cause was esjxiusrd by an¬ 
other Donatus, called the Great , the principal 
bishop of that sect, who, with numlx’rs of his tm- 
lowers, was wiled by order of ConsUms. Many 
of them were punished with great twenty.—Sl*e 
Cin< i ,mi Ki.i.niv*s. However, after the acces¬ 
sion of Julian to the throne in 3t>2, they wefts 
pin milted to return, and restored to their former 
libelly. Grattan published several ediets against 
them, and in 377 deptived them of their churches, 
and prohibited all their assemblies. But, not¬ 
withstanding the severities thev suftcred, it H[i- 
|M\irs that they lmd a very considerable nuinher 
of«eliurehes towards the close of this century; 
hut at this time they Im'^iiu to decline on account 
of a schism among themselves, occasioned by the 
election of two bishops in the room of Parincniun, 
the su« - essor of Domains : one party elected Pri- 
mi in, and were called Primianists; and another, 
M.iximitiian, and were called .Mu nminionit-ta. 
Their decline was ako jireeipilated by the zealous 
op|«isition of St. Augustine, and by the violent 
measures whu h were [iiirsued against them by 
order of the emperor llonorms, ill the solicitation 
of two eouneils held at < 'arthage, the one in 404, 
and tli(> other in 111. jMhuv ol^hem were lined, 
their lusbojis were banished, and some put to 
death. This sect revived and multiplied under 
the protection of (lie Vandals, who invaded 
Africa in 127, and took possission of this pro¬ 
vince; but it sunk ngam under new-everitirs, 
when their empire was nvciUiriied, in 53-1. Ne¬ 
vertheless, they remained in a sepaiate lindv till 
the close of tins centnn, when (iregory, the Ro¬ 
man fhntiir, used various methods for suppressing 
them: Ills zeal suceeedi d, mid there are tew 
traces to be louud of the Homilists after this 
period. They were distinguished by other ap- 
pellattolis, as ('n ruin' i Ilionii, .Montemirs or 
Mountaineers , Cam pete*., Ifujute &c. They 
held three eoiineik, that ol Gila it. Nunudia, and 
two at ('arthage. 

The Homilists, it is said, held that baptism 
eonlerrixl out of the church, that is, out ot their 
sect, was null; and aeeordiiiglv they re-baptized 
those who joined their party from other churches, 
they also rs-orditiiicd their ministers Donatus 
jeenis likewise to have einlnaeed the dm trine of 
the Ariatis; though St. Augustine aftiriiiri flint 
the Donatists in this jMinit kept dear ol the errors 
of their leader. 

DORT, S'j.unL of; a ^national Synod, sum- 
rnoned bv niltluirily ol the Sttites-f lenei al, the pro- 
vinees ol Holland, Utrecht and Overysscl ex¬ 
cepted, and held at I fort, llilH. The most 
eminent divines of the United Provinces, and 
deputies trom the churches of Kngland, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Bremen, llesnia, and the Palatinate, 
assembled on this occasion, in order to decide the 
eontrovcisy lie!ween the ('alvinists and ArmL- 
niaus. Ttie synod had hardly commenced its 
deliberations hetore a dispute ori the mode of pro¬ 
ceeding drove ihe Arnuniaii partv from the as¬ 
sembly. The A rminiatis insisted upon beginning 
with a refutation of the <'alyiitulic dnftinrs, 
especially that of reprobation; whilst the synod 
ditermtned, that, as tin 1 remonstrants were ac 
cusimI of departing from the reformed faith, they 
ought first to justify themselves by a scriptural 
proof of their own opiuuina. All met ns to per¬ 
suade the Ar unmans u/submit to this procedure 
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having failed, they were banished the synod for 
their refusal. The synod, however, proceeded'in 
their examination of the Artninian tenets, con¬ 
demned their opinions, and excommunicated their 
persons; whether justly or unjustly, let the 
raider determine. Surely lio one can be an ad¬ 
vocate for the persecution whioh followed, and 
" which drove these men from their churches and 
country into exile and poverty. The authority 
of this synod was far from being universally ac¬ 
knowledged, either in Holland or in England. 
The provinces of Friesland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Guelderland, and Groningen, could not be per¬ 
suaded to adopt tbeir decisions; and they were 
opposed by king James I. and archbishop Land, 
in England. c 

DOS IT HE AN S, an ancient sect among the 
Samaritans, in the first century of the Christian 
«ra : so called from Dnsitheup, who endeavoured 
to persuade the Samaritans that he was the Mes¬ 
siah foretold by Moses. lie had many followers, 
and his sect was still subsisting at Alexandria in 
the time of the patriarch Emogius, as appears 
from a decree of tliat patriarch published by Pho- 
tius. in that decree, Eulogius accuses Dosi- 
theus of in juriously treating the ancient patriarchs 
and prophets, aruj attributing to himself the spirit 
of prophecy. He makes him contemporary with 
Simon Magus; and accuses him of corrupting 
the Pentateuch, and of coiiqiosing sc vend 1 looks 
directly contrary to the law of God. 

DOUBTS and Fears, are terms frequently 
used to denote the uncertainty of mind we are in 
respecting our interest in the divine favour. The 
counts of our doubts may be such as these: {ier- 
sonul declension; not knowing the exact‘■time, 
place, or means of our conversion; improper 
views of the character and decrees of God; the 
fluctuation of religious exiierieuce as to the enjoy¬ 
ment of God in prayer, hearing, &e..; the depth 
of our affliction; relapses into sin; the fall of pro¬ 
fessors ; and the hidings of God’s lace. Wade 
Borne are continually harassed with doubts and 
fears, there are others who tel) us they know not 
what it is to doubt; yea, who think it a sin to 
doubt; so prone are men to run to extremes, as 
if there were no medium between constant full 
assurance and [lerpetual doubt. The true Chris¬ 
tian, perhaps, steers between the two. He is not 
always doubting, nor is he always living in the 
full exercise of faith. It is not unlawful at cer¬ 
tain seasons to doubt. “ It is a sin,” says one, 

“ for a believer to live ?o as not to have his evi¬ 
dences clear; but it is no sin for him to lie so 
honest and impartial rs to doubt, when in fact his 
evidences arc not clear.” Let the humble Chris¬ 
tian, however, beware of an extreme. Prayer, 
conversation with experienced Christians, read¬ 
ing the promises, and consideration of the divine 
goodness, will have a tendency to remove unne¬ 
cessary doubts. 

DCXOLOGY, a hymn used in praise of the 
Almighty, distinguished by the titles of the 
Greater and the Less. Both the doxologies are 
used in the church of England; the former being 
repeated alter evejy psalm, ami the latter used in 
the communion service. Doxology the Greater, 
or the angelic hymn, was of great note in the an¬ 
cient church. It began with the words the angels 
■ung at the birth of Christ, “Glory to God,” &c, 
Poxology the Less, was. anciently only a single 
sentence without a response, running in these 
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words: “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, world without end, 
amen.” Part of the latter clause, “as it was in 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall lie,” &c. 
was inserted sometime after the first composition. 

DRAGOONING, one, of the methods used by 
pApists after the revocation of the ed'et of Nantz, 
under Lewis XIV., for converting refractory here¬ 
tics, and bringing them within the pale of their 
church. If tne reader’s feelings will suil'er him 
to peruse, the account of these barbarities, he will 
find it .under fhe article Persecution, in this 
work. 

DREAD, is a degree of permanent fear, an 
habitual ami painful apprehension of some tre¬ 
mendous event. It keeps the mind in a perpetual 
alarm, in an eager watchfulness of every circum¬ 
stance that bears any relation to the evil appre¬ 
hended. 

DRUIDS, the priestB or ministers of religion 
among the ancient Guuls, Britons, and Germans. 
They were chosen out of the best families; and 
the honours of their birth, joined with those of 
their function, procured them the highest venera¬ 
tion an tig tin; people. They were versed in 
astrolc; geometry, natural philosophy, politics, 
and geography ; they were the interpreters of re¬ 
ligion, and the judges of all affairs indifferently. 
Whoever refused obedience to them was declared 
impious and accursed. We know but little as to 
their peculiar doctrines, only that they believed 
the immortality of the soul, ami, as is generally 
also »up|>osed, the transmigration of it to other 
bodies; though a late author makes it appear 
highly probable that they did not believe this last, 
at least not in the sense of the Pythagoreans. The 
elijef settlement of the Druids in Britain was in 
the isle of Anglesey, the ancient Mona, which 
they might choose for this purpose, us it is well 
stored with precious groves of their favourite oak. 
They were divided into several classes or brunches, 
such as the priests, the poets, the augurs, the 
civil judges, and instructors of youth. Strabo, 
however, does not comprehend all these different 
orders- under the denomination of druids: he 
only distinguishes three kinds; bardi, poets; the 
vales, priests and naturalists; and the druids, 
who, besides the study of nature, applied them¬ 
selves likewise to morality. 

Their garments were remarkably long; and 
when employed in religious ceremonies, they like- 
.wise wore a white surplice. They generally car¬ 
ried a wand in their hands, and wore a kind of 
ornament, enchased with gold, about their necks, 
called the druid’s egg. They had one chief, or 
arch-druid, in every nation, who arted as high - 
priest, or pontifex maximus. He had absolute 
authority over the rest, and commanded, decreed, 
and punished at pleasure. They worshipped the 
Supreme Being under the name of Hsus or lle- 
sus t and the symbol of the oak; and had no other 
temple than a wood or a grove, where all their re¬ 
ligious rites were performed. Nor was any person 
permitted to enter that sacred recess unless lie car¬ 
ried witii him a chain in token of his absolute 
dependence on the Deity. Indeed, their whole 
religion originally consisted in acknowledging 
that the Supreme Being, who made jiis., ijiode 
in these sacred groves, governed the universe; 
and, that every creature ought to obey his luw^ 
and pay him divine homage. They considered' 
the oak as the emblem, or rather the peculiar re- 
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dldcnce, of the Almighty; and accordingly chap¬ 
lets of it were worn, both by the druids and peo¬ 
ple, in their religious ceremonies: the altars were 
strewed with its leaves, and encircled with its 
branches. The fruit of it, especially the mistle¬ 
toe, was thought to contain a divine virtue, and to 
he the peculiar gift of Heaven. It was, there¬ 
fore, sought for on the sixth day of the moon 
with the greatest earnestness and anxiety ► and 
when found, was hailed with such rupture of joy, 
as almost exceeds imagination to conceive. ' As 
soon as the druids were informed of the formula)*; 
discovery, they prepared every thing ready for 
the sacrifice under the oak, to which they fastened 
two -white ljulls bv the horns; then the areh- 
druid, attended by a prodigious number of (ample,' 
ascended the tree, dressed in white; and, with a 
consecrated golden knife, or pruning-hook, crop¬ 
ped the mistletoe, which lie received in his robe, 
amidst the rapturous exelamations of the people. 
Having {secured this sacred plant, he descended 
the tree ; the bulls were sacrificed ; and the Deity 
invoked to bless his own gift, and render it eflica- 
cious in those distempers in which it should In- 
administered. 

DRUNKENNESS, intoxication with strong 
liquor. It is either casual or habitual; just as it 
is one thing to be drunk, and another to In- a 
drunkard. The evil of drunkenness appears in 
the following bad efP-cts : 1. It betrays most con¬ 
stitutions either to extravagance of anger, or sins 
of lewdness.— 2. It disqualifies men for the du¬ 
ties of their station, both by the tonqxirary disor¬ 
der of their faculties, and at length by a constant 
incapacity and stupefaction.—3. It is attended 
with expense, which can often lie ill spared —4. 
It is sure to occasion uneasiness to the family nf t 
the drunkard.—5. It shortens life.—(!. It is a 
most [iernicit>us awful example toothers.—7. It is 
hardly ever cured.—8. It is a violation elf God’s 
word, I’rov. xx. 1. Kph v. 18. Is. v. 11. Rom 
xiii. 13. “ The appetite for intoxicating liquors ap¬ 
pears to me,” says Paley, “ to he almost always 
acquired. One proof of which is, that it is apt to 
return only at particular times and places; as 
after dinner, in the evening, on the inarket-dnv, 
in such a company, at such a tavern.” 1 low 
careful, then,•should we be, lest we form habits 
of this kind, or choose company who are uddieted 
toil; how cautious and circumspect should we 
net, that we lie not found guilty of a sin which 
degrades human nature, banishes reason, insults 
(.rod, and excises us to the greatest evils ! Palm/* 
Mot. Phil. vol. ii. eh. 2. Plane!'s Works, vol. li. 
p. 310; Jiuck's Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 82, 5lh edi¬ 
tion ; Lamon&s Ser. vol. i. scr. 15,10. 

DULCIN1STS, the followers of Duicinus, a 
.laysnan of Novara in Lombardy, about the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century. He taught 
that the law of thp Father, which had continued 
fill Moses, was a law of grace and wisdom; but 
that the law of the Holy Ghost, which began 
with himself, in 1307, was a law entirely of love, 
which would last to the eruf of the world. 

DUNKERS, a denomination which took its 
rise in the year 1724. It was founded by a Ger¬ 
man, who, weary of the world, retired to an 
sgreeablafeoljtude within fifty miles of -Philadel¬ 
phia, fjft the more free exercise of religious con¬ 
templation. Curiosity attracted followers, and his 
tfnd engaging manners made them pro¬ 
selyte* They soon settled a little colony, called 
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Euphrate, in alhnflon to the Hebrews, who used 
to sing jwalms on the border of the river Eu¬ 
phrates. This denomination seems to have obj 
tained their name from their baptizing their new 
converts by planging. They are also called tunj- 
blers, from the manner in whien they pcflfonned bap¬ 
tism, which is by putting the person, while kneel¬ 
ing, head first under water, so as to resemble the 
million of the body in the act of tumbling. They 
use the trine immersion, with laying o% the 
hands and prayer, even when the person baptized 
is in the water. 

Their habit seems to be peculiar to themselves, 
consisting of a long tunic, or coat, reaching down 
to thj-ir heels, with a sash or girdle round the 
'waist, jinil a cap, or hrtnd, hanging from tho 
shoulders, like the dress of the Dominican friars. 
The men do not shave the head or beard. The 
men a nft women hnjre separate habitations and 
distinct governments. For these purjioscs they 
have erected two large wooden buildings, one of 
which is occupied by the brethren, the other by 
the sisters of the society; and in each of them 
there is a banqueting room, and an apartment for 
public worship; lor the brethren and sisters do 
not meet together, even at their devotions. They 
live ehie.fly upon roots and othej vegetables, the 
rules of their society not allowing them llesli, ex¬ 
cept on particular occasions, when I hey hold vvliat 
they call a love-feast; at which time the brethren 
and sisters dine together in a large apartment 
and eat mutton ; hut no other meat. Ill each of 
their little cells they have a la-nch fixed, to servo 
the purpose of a bed, and a small block of wood 
for a pillow. The j Junkers allow of no inter¬ 
course Between the’hrethren and sisters, not even 
by marriage. The principal tenets of the (Junkers 
appear to lie these : that future happiness is only 
to he attained by jienance and outward mortifica¬ 
tion in this life ; and that, ns Jesus * Hi list by his 
meritorious Bulleririgs, became the Redeemer of 
mankind in general, so each individual of the hu¬ 
man race, by a life of abstinence and restraint, 
may work out his own salvation. Nay, they go 
so far as to admit of works of supererogation, 
and declare that a man may do much more than 
lie is in justice or equity obliged to do, ami that 
his superabundant works may therefore he ap¬ 
plied to the salvation of others. This denomina¬ 
tion deny the eternity of future punishments, and 
believe that the dead have the Gos[iel preached to 
them by our Saviour, and that the. souls of tho 
just are employed to preach the Gospel to those 
who have hud no revelation in this life. They 
supjiose the Jewish sabbath, sabbatical year, and 
year of jubilee, are typical of certain periods, after 
the general judgment, in which the souls of thoso 
who are not then admitted into happiness aro 
purified from their corruption. If any within 
those smaller periods are so far huinhli d ns to 
acknowledge the perfections of God, and to own 
Christ as th?ir only Saviour, they are received to 
felicity; while those who continue obstinate are 
reserved in torments until the grand period typi- 
fiod by the jubilee arrives, in which nil shajj^tie 
made happy in the endless fruition of the Deity. 
They also deny t^ic imputation of Adanfs sin to 
his posterity. They disclaim violence even in 
cases of self-defence, and sutler themselves to be 
defrauded or wronged rather than go to law. 

Their church'government and discipline aro 
the same with the English Baptists, except that 
l'2 
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every brother is allowed to sp&k in the congre¬ 
gation ; and their best speaker is usually ordained 
to oe the minister. They have deacons and dea¬ 
fnesses from among their ancient widows and 
exhorters, who are all licensed to»use their gifts 
statedly. They have, in the United States pro¬ 
bably forty or fifty churches, to lie found, for the 
most part, in the states west of live Allegheny. 

DUTCH (REFORMED) CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES.—The city and 
state of New York was first settled by this people. 
The oldest church was formed about the year 
1639. The first minister was the Rev. Evorardus 
Bogardus. The place of worship first erected 
was in the fort at New York, in 1642; t))o se¬ 
cond in what is now called the Bowery. Others 
were soon formed in Albany, Esopus, on Long 
Island, &c. The Dutch Reformed was the es¬ 
tablished religion of the colony till 1 (>©1, when 
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New York was surrendered to the English. The 
church was dependent for the ordination of its 
ministers, &c. on the Classis of Amsterdam, in 
Holland, till 1757, when the first Classis was 
formed in this country. Its government is com¬ 
mitted to Consistories, Classes, and Synods. 
There are in connexion with this body one hun¬ 
dred and fifty pastors, one hundred and eighty- 
five churches, and eleven thousand seven hundred 
communicants. They have a College and Theo¬ 
logical Seminary under their control at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey.—B. 

DUTY, any action, or course of actions, 
which flow from the. relation we stand in to God 
or man: that which a man is bopnd to per¬ 
form by any natural or legal Obligation. The 
various moral, relative, and spiritual duties, are 
considered in their places in this work. 
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EASTER, the day on which the Christian 
church commemorates our Saviour’s resurrec¬ 
tion. It is callf'il by the Greeks Paxga ; and by 
the Latins Pascha , a Hebrew word, signifying 
passage, applied to the Jewish feast of the Pass- 
over. It is called Easter in English, from the 
Saxon goddess Eostre, whose festival was held 
in April. The Asiatic churches kept their Easter 
U))on the very same day that the Jews observed their 
assover, and others on the first Sunday after the 
rst full moon in the new year. This controver¬ 
sy was determined in the council of Nice, when 
it was ordained that Easter should be kept upon 
one and the same day, which should always Is', 
Sunduy, in all Christian churches in the world. 

EBlUNITES, ancient heretics, who rose in 
the church in the very first age thereof, and form¬ 
ed themselves into a sect in the second century, 
denying the divinity of Jesus Christ. Origen 
takes them to have lteen so called from the He¬ 
brew word e bio», which in that lunguage signifies 
poor; because, says he, they were poor in sense 
and wanting understanding. Eusebius, with a 
view to the same etymology, is of opinion they 
were thus called, as having poor thoughts of Je¬ 
sus Christ, taking him for no more than a mere 
man. It is more prolwble the Jews gave this ap- 
jiellation to the Christians in general out of con¬ 
tempt ; la-cause, in the first times, there were few 
but jKior people that embraced the Christian reli¬ 
gion. The Ehionites were little else than a 
Branch of the Nazarones; only that they altered 
anil corrupted, in many things, the parity of the 
faith held among the first adherents to Christiun- 
i *-, 1 ;, or this "Treason, Origen distinguishes two 
kinds of Ehionites in his answer to Celsus: the 
one Believed that Jesus Christ was horn of a vir¬ 
gin j and the other, that he was Ubm after the 
manner of other men. The first were orthodox 
in every thing, except that to the Christian doc- 
tqjje they joined the ceretnomes of the Jewish 
law, with the slews, Samaritans, and Nazarent's, 
together with the traditions < of the Pharisees. 
They differed from the Nazarenea, however, ih 
several things, chiefly as to what regards the au¬ 
thority of the. sacred writings; for the Nazarcnes 
received all for Scripture contained in the Jewish 
canon; whereas the Ehionites rejected all the 
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prophets, and held the very names of David, Solo¬ 
mon. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, in abhor- 
reiv They also rejected all St. Paul’s epistles, 
wh . they treated with the utmost disrespect. 
Th<y received nothing of the Old Testament 
1ml. the Pentateuch. They agreed with tlie 
N.izarenes, in using the Hebrew Gor|m-1 of St. 
Matlhew, otherwise called the Gospel of the 
twelve apostles; but they corrupted their copy in 
abundance ol’ places; and particularly had left 
out the genealogy of our Saviour, which was 
preserved entire in that of the Nazarenes, and 
even in those used by the Corinthians. Besides 
the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, the Ebion- 
ites had adimted several other books under the 
title of -St. James, John, and the other apostles j 
they also made use of the travels of St. Peter, 
which are supposed to have been written by St. 
Clement; but had altered them so, that there 
was scarce any thing of truth left in them. They 
even made that saint tell a numlier of falsehoods, 
the better to authorize their own pmetiees. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, an apiwllation given 
to whatever belongs to the church stilus wc say 
ecclesiastical polity, jurisdiction, history, &c. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, a nar¬ 
ration of the transactions, revolutions, and events 
thatrelute tothechurch. As to the utility of church 
history, Dr. Jortin, who was an acute writer on 
tlus subject, shall here sjieak for us: he observes. 
1. That it will show us the amazing progress of 
Christianity through the Roman empire, through 
the East and West, although the powers of the 
world cruelly opposed it. 2. Connected with 
Jewish and Pagan history, it will show us the 
total destruction of Jerusalem, the overthrow of 
the Jewish church and state; and the continu¬ 
ance of that unhappy nation for 1700 years, 
though dispersed over the face, of the earth, and 
oppressed at diflererft times by Pagans, Chris¬ 
tians, and Mahometans. 3. It shows us that 
the increase of Christianity produced, in the 
countries where it was received, the overthrow 
and extinction of paganism, which, afl-^a feeble 
resistance, perished about the sixth 4 ccni,gy. 4. 
It shows us how Christianity has been continued, 
and delivered down from the apostolical /«■> uie 
present age. b. It shows us the various opinions 
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every brother is allowed to sp&k in the congre¬ 
gation ; and their best speaker is usually ordained 
to oe the minister. They have deacons and dea¬ 
fnesses from among their ancient widows and 
exhorters, who are all licensed to»use their gifts 
statedly. They have, in the United States pro¬ 
bably forty or fifty churches, to lie found, for the 
most part, in the states west of live Allegheny. 

DUTCH (REFORMED) CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES.—The city and 
state of New York was first settled by this people. 
The oldest church was formed about the year 
1639. The first minister was the Rev. Evorardus 
Bogardus. The place of worship first erected 
was in the fort at New York, in 1642; t))o se¬ 
cond in what is now called the Bowery. Others 
were soon formed in Albany, Esopus, on Long 
Island, &c. The Dutch Reformed was the es¬ 
tablished religion of the colony till 1 (>©1, when 
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New York was surrendered to the English. The 
church was dependent for the ordination of its 
ministers, &c. on the Classis of Amsterdam, in 
Holland, till 1757, when the first Classis was 
formed in this country. Its government is com¬ 
mitted to Consistories, Classes, and Synods. 
There are in connexion with this body one hun¬ 
dred and fifty pastors, one hundred and eighty- 
five churches, and eleven thousand seven hundred 
communicants. They have a College and Theo¬ 
logical Seminary under their control at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey.—B. 

DUTY, any action, or course of actions, 
which flow from the. relation we stand in to God 
or man: that which a man is bopnd to per¬ 
form by any natural or legal Obligation. The 
various moral, relative, and spiritual duties, are 
considered in their places in this work. 
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EASTER, the day on which the Christian 
church commemorates our Saviour’s resurrec¬ 
tion. It is callf'il by the Greeks Paxga ; and by 
the Latins Pascha , a Hebrew word, signifying 
passage, applied to the Jewish feast of the Pass- 
over. It is called Easter in English, from the 
Saxon goddess Eostre, whose festival was held 
in April. The Asiatic churches kept their Easter 
U))on the very same day that the Jews observed their 
assover, and others on the first Sunday after the 
rst full moon in the new year. This controver¬ 
sy was determined in the council of Nice, when 
it was ordained that Easter should be kept upon 
one and the same day, which should always Is', 
Sunduy, in all Christian churches in the world. 

EBlUNITES, ancient heretics, who rose in 
the church in the very first age thereof, and form¬ 
ed themselves into a sect in the second century, 
denying the divinity of Jesus Christ. Origen 
takes them to have lteen so called from the He¬ 
brew word e bio», which in that lunguage signifies 
poor; because, says he, they were poor in sense 
and wanting understanding. Eusebius, with a 
view to the same etymology, is of opinion they 
were thus called, as having poor thoughts of Je¬ 
sus Christ, taking him for no more than a mere 
man. It is more prolwble the Jews gave this ap- 
jiellation to the Christians in general out of con¬ 
tempt ; la-cause, in the first times, there were few 
but jKior people that embraced the Christian reli¬ 
gion. The Ehionites were little else than a 
Branch of the Nazarones; only that they altered 
anil corrupted, in many things, the parity of the 
faith held among the first adherents to Christiun- 
i *-, 1 ;, or this "Treason, Origen distinguishes two 
kinds of Ehionites in his answer to Celsus: the 
one Believed that Jesus Christ was horn of a vir¬ 
gin j and the other, that he was Ubm after the 
manner of other men. The first were orthodox 
in every thing, except that to the Christian doc- 
tqjje they joined the ceretnomes of the Jewish 
law, with the slews, Samaritans, and Nazarent's, 
together with the traditions < of the Pharisees. 
They differed from the Nazarenea, however, ih 
several things, chiefly as to what regards the au¬ 
thority of the. sacred writings; for the Nazarcnes 
received all for Scripture contained in the Jewish 
canon; whereas the Ehionites rejected all the 
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prophets, and held the very names of David, Solo¬ 
mon. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, in abhor- 
reiv They also rejected all St. Paul’s epistles, 
wh . they treated with the utmost disrespect. 
Th<y received nothing of the Old Testament 
1ml. the Pentateuch. They agreed with tlie 
N.izarenes, in using the Hebrew Gor|m-1 of St. 
Matlhew, otherwise called the Gospel of the 
twelve apostles; but they corrupted their copy in 
abundance ol’ places; and particularly had left 
out the genealogy of our Saviour, which was 
preserved entire in that of the Nazarenes, and 
even in those used by the Corinthians. Besides 
the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, the Ebion- 
ites had adimted several other books under the 
title of -St. James, John, and the other apostles j 
they also made use of the travels of St. Peter, 
which are supposed to have been written by St. 
Clement; but had altered them so, that there 
was scarce any thing of truth left in them. They 
even made that saint tell a numlier of falsehoods, 
the better to authorize their own pmetiees. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, an apiwllation given 
to whatever belongs to the church stilus wc say 
ecclesiastical polity, jurisdiction, history, &c. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, a nar¬ 
ration of the transactions, revolutions, and events 
thatrelute tothechurch. As to the utility of church 
history, Dr. Jortin, who was an acute writer on 
tlus subject, shall here sjieak for us: he observes. 
1. That it will show us the amazing progress of 
Christianity through the Roman empire, through 
the East and West, although the powers of the 
world cruelly opposed it. 2. Connected with 
Jewish and Pagan history, it will show us the 
total destruction of Jerusalem, the overthrow of 
the Jewish church and state; and the continu¬ 
ance of that unhappy nation for 1700 years, 
though dispersed over the face, of the earth, and 
oppressed at diflererft times by Pagans, Chris¬ 
tians, and Mahometans. 3. It shows us that 
the increase of Christianity produced, in the 
countries where it was received, the overthrow 
and extinction of paganism, which, afl-^a feeble 
resistance, perished about the sixth 4 ccni,gy. 4. 
It shows us how Christianity has been continued, 
and delivered down from the apostolical /«■> uie 
present age. b. It shows us the various opinions 
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♦rhich prevailed at different times amongst the 
fathers and other Christians, and how theydeparted 
more or less from the simplicity of the Gospel. 
(5. It will enable us to form a true judgment of 
the merits of the. fathers, and of the nse wliirh is 
to he made of thorn. 7. It will show us the evil 
of imposing unreasonable terras of communion, 
and requiring Christians to profess doctrines not 
propounded m Scriptural words, hut interred as 
consequences from passages of Scripture, which 
one may call systems of consequential divinity. 
8. It will show us the origin and progress of,| 
popery; and, lastly, it will show us—9. The 
origin and progress of the Reformation. Sec 
Dr. •Jortin's. Charge on the Use and Impor- 


lt. ch. 2. 

For ecclesiastical historians, see Eusebius's 
Eucl. Hist, with Vales!us's notes; Baronii A fi¬ 
nales Eccl.; Spondani Annates Sacri; Parei 
Universalis Hist. Bee.; Dampr, Dupin, Span- 
heim , and Mosheim's Fieri. Hist.; F’uller's and 
Warner's Fieri. Hist, of England; Jortin’s Re¬ 
marks on Ecrl. Hist.; Millar's Propagation of 
Christianity; Gillies's Historical Collections; Dr. 
Erskinc's Sketches, and Babin son’s Bc.se an he*. 
'I'he most recent are, Dr. Campbell's, Gregory's, 
Milner's , and Dr. Howeis's; all which have their 
excellencies. See also Bugne and Brunei's Hi\- 
trry of the Dissenters. For the history of the 
church under the Old Testament, the reader 
may consult Miller's History of the. Church; 
Prideaux’s and ShHereford's Connections; Dr. 
Watts’s Scripture History; arid Plcury's His¬ 
tory of the Israelites. 

ECLECTICS, a name given to some ancient 
philosophers, who, without attaching themselves 
to any particular sect, took what they judged 
good and solid from each. One I’otamon, of 
Alexandria, who lived under A ugustus aiuf Tibe¬ 
rius, and who, weary of doubting of all things, 
with the Sceptics and Pyrrhomans, was the per¬ 
son who formed this sect. 

ECLECTICS, or modern Platonics, a sect 
which arose in the Christian church towards the 
dose of the second century. They professed to 
make truth the only object of their inquiry, and 
ft) bo ready to adopt from all the different systems 
and sects such tenets as they thought agreeable 
to it. They preferred Plato to the other philoso¬ 
phers, and looked upon his opinions concerning 
God, the human soul, and things invisible, as 
conformable to the spirit and genius of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine. Uric of the priue.ip.J patrons of 
this system was Ammouius Soccns, who at this 
time laid the foundation of that sect, afterwards 
distinguished by the name of the New Platonics 
ijf th« Alexandrian school. 

ECSTACY, or Extacy, a transport of the 
mind, which suspends the functions of lh6 senses 
by the intense contemplation of some extraordi¬ 
nary object. 

ECTHESIS, a confession pf faith, tlic form of 
an edict, publisher] in the year 639, let the emjie- 
ror Heraclius, with a view to pacify the troubles 
occasioned by the Eutychian heresy in the east¬ 
ern church. However, the same prince revoked 
it, on beiraf informed that poiie Severinus had 
condetnniu it, as favouring trie Monothclites; 
derating, at the same time, that Sergius, patri¬ 
archy? Constantinople, was the author of it. Sec 
Eutychianb. 
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EDIFICATION ; this word signifies a build 
ing up. Hence we call a building an edifice. 
Applied to spiritual things, it ( signifies the im» 
proving, adorning, and comforting the mind; and 
a Christian m<y he s^id to lie edified when he k 
encouraged and unimated in the ways*and works 
ot the Lord. The means to promote our own 
edification are, prayer, self-examination, reading 
the Scriptures, hearing the Gospel, meditation, 
attendance on all ap| mi tiled ordinances. • To 
edify others, there should tie love, spiritual con¬ 
versation, fiivtm.mmcc, faithfulness, benevolent 
cxrrtioiiR, and uniformity of conduct. 

KFFRONTES, a sect of heretics, in 153d, 
who^Bcrajied their forelieads with n knife till it 


tance of Ecclesiastical History, in his Works, vol? piled, and then [mured oil JTito the wound. This 


ceremony served them instead of baptism. They 
are likewise said to have denied the divinity o’l 
tin 1 Holv*Spirit. • 

EICEtA’., a denomination in the year 680 
who affirmed that, in order to make prayer ac¬ 
ceptable lo God, it should be performed dancing. 

EJACULATION, a short, prayer, in which 
the mind is directed to God on any emergency. 
See Phayk.ii. 

ELCF.SAITES, ancient heretics, who made 
their appearance in the reign of tliOenqicror Tra¬ 
jan, and took their name from their leader, Elco- 
sai. They kept a mean between the Jews, 
Christians, and Pagans: they worshipped but 
one God, observed the Jewish sabbath, eircmiick 
sum, and the other ceremonies of the law; yet 
they rejected the Pentateuch and the prophets; 
nor had they any more respect lbr the writings 
of the apostles. 

ELI)£r (frpurBuripof,) an overseer, ruler, 
leader. 

Elders, or seniors, in ancient Jewish polity*, 1 
were [H-rsons the most considerable for age, expe¬ 
rience, and wisdom. Of this sort were the 7TJ 
men whom Moses associated with himself in the 
government: such likewise afterwards were those 
who held the first place in the synagogue as pre¬ 
sidents. Elders, in church history, were origi¬ 
nally those who held the first place in the assem¬ 
blies of the primitive Christians. The word pres¬ 
to ter is often us<‘d in the New Testament in tlira 
signification ; hence the first councils of Chris¬ 
tians were called Presbyter in, or councils of 
eldcis! Elders, in the preshyterian discipline, are 
officers who, in conjunction with the ministers 
and deacons, compose the kirk sessions, who for¬ 
merly used to inspect and regulate, matters of reli¬ 
gion and discipline; but whose principal business 
now is to take care of the poor’s funds. They 
are chosen from among the people, and ore re¬ 
ceived publicly with some degree of ceremony. 
In Seotlaud there is an indefinite number of 
elders in each parish, generally above twelve. See 

PllKSIlYTKHlANS. •. 

It has long fyeen a matter of dispute, whether 
there are any such officers as lay-dders mention¬ 
ed in Scripture, On the one side it is oliserved, 
that these officers are no where mentioned us 
being alone or single, but. always as being nuuif* 
in every congregation. - They are alA> mentioned 
separately from the brethren. Their office, more 
than once, is described as being distinct fromihut 
of preaching, not only in Rom. xii., where he 
that ruletli is expressly distinguished from him 
that exhgrteth or teacheth, but also in that pas¬ 
sage 1 Tim. v. 17. On the other side it is said 
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that, from tlift above-mentionted passages, nothing 
can be collected with certainly to establish this 
opinion; neither can it lie inferred from any 
other passage that churches should be furnished 
a with such officers, though perhaps prudence, in 
some circumstances, may make them exjiedie.iit. 
“I incline to think,” says Dr. Cruise, on the pas¬ 
sage, I Tim. v. 17, “ that the apostle intends 
.only preaching ciders, when he directs double 
honour to lx* paid to the elders that rule well, 
especially those who labour in thu-word and doc¬ 
trine; and that the distinction lies not in the, 
order of officers, but in the degree of their dili¬ 
gence, faithfulness, and eminence in laboriously 
fulfilling their ministerial work; and so the em¬ 
phasis is to lie laid 8n the word labour in th8 
word and dor-trine, which has an especially an¬ 
nexed to it.” 

ELECTION: This word has difiefhnt mean¬ 
ings.—1. It signifies God’s taking a whole na¬ 
tion, community, or body of men, into external 
covenant with himself, by giving them the ad¬ 
vantage of revelation as the rule of their belief and 
practice, when other nations are without it. 
Dent. vii. li.—2. A temporary designation of 
some person or persons to the filling up some 
parliciilar'st'hfion in the visible church, or office 
in civil fife. John vi. TO; I Sam. x. '21.—3. That 
gracious and almighty act of the Divine Spirit, 
whereby God actually and visibly separates his 
people from the world by effectual calling. John 
xv. 11).—1. Th.it eternal, sovereign, uncondi¬ 
tional, particular, and immutable act of God, 
whereby he selected some from among all man¬ 
kind, and of every nation under heaven, to fa' 
redeemed and everlastingly saved by Christ. 
Kph. _i. 4; 2 Tlicss. li. 13. Sec Dccukk, and< 

PHBDESTIsm-ION. 

ELOQUENCE, PULPIT. "The chief 
characteristics of the eloipicnee suited to the pul¬ 
pit arc these two,—gravity and warmth. The 
serious nature of the subjects belonging to the 
iiulpit requires gravity ; their importance to man¬ 
kind requires warmth. It is far from being either 
easy or common to unite these characters of elo¬ 
quence. The grave, when it. is predominant, is 
apt to run into a dull, uniform solemnity. The 
warm, when it wants gravity, borders on the 
theatrical and light. The union of the two must 
he studied by all preachers, as of the utmost con¬ 
sequence, both in the coiii[K>siliou of their dis¬ 
courses, and in their manner ot delivery. Gravity 
and warmth united, form that character of preach¬ 
ing, which the French call unction: the affecting, 
penetrating, interesting manner, flowing from a 
strong sensibility of heart in the preacher, the im¬ 
portance of those truths which he delivers, and 
ajl earnest desire that they may make full im¬ 
pression on the hearts of his hearers.” See Dr 
CI«±.MATIOV, SkRMON’R. 

EMULA TION, a generous t ardour kindled* 
by the praiseworthy examples of others, which 
impels us to imitate, to rival, and, if possible, to 
excel them. Tnia passion involves in it esteem 
nit the person whose attainments or conduct we 
emulate, of flic qualities alul actions in which we 
emulate him, and a desire #f resemblance, toge¬ 
ther with a joy springing from the hope of suc¬ 
cess. The word comes originally from the Greek 
*e‘K\x, contest; whence the,Latin annulus, and 
thence our emulation. Plato makes j,nulution 
the daughter of onvy : if so, there is a great dif¬ 


ference between the mother and the offspririg; 
the one being a virtue and the other a vice. Em¬ 
ulation admires great actions, and strives to imi¬ 
tate them; envy refuses them the praises that are 
their due; ’emulation is generous, and only thinks 
of equalling or surtiassing a rival; envy is low, 
and only seeks to lessen him. It would, there¬ 
fore, lx’ more proper to suppose emulation the 
daughter of udmiration; admiration being a prin¬ 
cipal ingredient in the composition of it. 

ENCR ATITES, a sect in the second century, 
whrralistained from marriage, wine, and animals. 

ENDOWMENT, ECCLESIASTICAL t 
a term used to denote the settlement of a pension 
upon a minister, or the building of a clrairh, or 
the severing a sufficient porlion of tithes for a 
vicar, when the benefice is appropriated. 

Among the Dissenters, they are. benefactions 
left to their place or congregation, for the support 
of their ministers. Where the congregation is 
jHior or small, these have been found beneficial; 
hut in many cases they have been detrimental. 
Too often has it tended to relax the, exertions of 
the people ; and when such a fund has fallen into 
the hands of un unsuitable minister, it has pre¬ 
vent -1 his removal; when, had he derived no 
supi .t from his people, necessity would have 
cuu (1 liim to depart, and make room for one 
mo:e worthy. 

F.NEIIGICI, a dr-nomination in the sixteenth 
eenlury; so called because they held that the 
euehaiist was the energy and tiilue. of Jesus 
Christ; not hisbody, nor a representation thereof. 

ENF.RGUMKNS, persons supposed to be pos¬ 
sessed with the devil, concerning whom there 
were many regulations among the primitive 
Christians. They were denier] hnptisxn and the 
eucharist; at least this was the practice of some 
churches; and though tlu-y were under the care 
of exorcists, yet it was thought a becoming act 
of charity to let them have the, public prayers of 
the church, at which they were permitted to lie 
present. 

ENTHUSIA SM. To obtain just definitions 
of words which are promiscuously used, it must 
he confessed, is no small difficulty. This word, 
it seems, is used both in a good and a bad sense. 

In its liest sense it signifies a divine afflatus or 
inspiration. It is also taken for that noble ardour 
of mind which leads us to imagine anything sub¬ 
lime, grand, or surprising. In its worse sense it 
signifies any impression on the fancy, or agitation 
of the {Missions, of which a man can give no ra¬ 
tional account. It is generally applied to re¬ 
ligious characters, and is said to be derived 
(rsotuiv fv gu(rrer*( x w)l °i u,vu ' v ) frorietlie wild gestures 
and speeches of ancient religionists, pretending 
to more than ordinary and more than tni»cotp- 
munications with the gods, and particularly » 
fiu<r<*if, in the act or at the time of sacrificing. 

In this sense, then, it signifies that impulse of the 
mind which lends a man to suppose lie has some 
remarkable interequrse with the Deity,‘while at 
the same tjme it is nothing more than the effects 
of a healed imagination', or a sanguine constitu¬ 
tion. 

That the Divine Being permits his jicople to . 
enjoy fellowship with him, and tl^atltt can work 
upon the minds of his creatures where and how 
he pleases, cannot be denied. But, (ken^vhat 
is the criterion bv which we are to jftdgdpjn'or-* 
der to distiuguisn it from enthusiasm'? li is no- ■ 
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e^ssaty there should be some rule, for without if the 
greatest extravagancies would be committed, the 
most notorious impostors countenanced, and the 
most enormous evils ensue. Now, this criterion is 
the word of God; from which we learn, that we 
are to exjiect no new revelations, no extraordinary 
gifts, as in the apostles’ time; that whatever opi¬ 
nions, feelings, views, or impressions we may 
have, if they are inconsistent with reason, if they 
do not, tend to humble us, if they do not influ¬ 
ence our temper, regulate our lives, and make us 
just, pious, honest, and uniform, they cqpnot, 
come from God, but arc evidently the effusions of 
»n enthusiastic brain. On the other hand, if the 
mind* be enlightened, if the will which was pr- 
verse bn renovated, detached from evil, and in¬ 
clined to good; if the powers lie roused to exer¬ 
tion for the promotion of the divine glory, and 
the good of men; if the natural corruptions of the 
heart lie suppressed; if peace and joy arise from 
a view of .the goodness of God, attended with a 
spiritual frame of mind, a heart devoted to God, 
and a holy, useful life; however this may la- 
branded with the name of enthusiasm, it certain¬ 
ly is from God, because bare human efforts, un¬ 
assisted by him, could never product- such effects 
as these: Thcol. Mine. vol. ii. p. 43; La -he on 
Undent, vol. ii. ch. 19; Sped. No. 201, vol. iii.; 
Wesley's St'rm. on Enthusiasm ; Mrs. H. More's 
Hints towards forming the Character of a Young 
Princess, vol. ii. p. 216; Natural History of En¬ 
thusiasm. Anon. 

ENVY, a sensation of uneasiness and dis¬ 
quiet, arising from the advantages which others 
are supposed to possess above us, accompanied 
tfith malignity towards those who possess them. 

“ This,” says a good writer, “ is universally ad¬ 
mitted to lie one of the blackest passions in the 
human heart. No one, indeed, is to be condemned 
for defending his rights, and showing displeasure 
against a malicious enemy; but to conceive ill-will 
at one who has attacked none of our rights, nor 
done us any injury, solely because he is me •> 
prosperous than we are, is a disposition altogether 
unnatural. Hence the character of an envious 
man is universally odious. All disclaim it; and 
they who feel themselves under the influence of 
this passion, carefully conceal it. The chief 
grounds of envy may be reduced to three: ac¬ 
complishments of mind; advantages of birth, 
rank, and fortune; and superior success in world¬ 
ly ptirsuits. To subdue this odious disjawition, 
let us consider its sinful and criminal nature; the 
mischiefs it occasions to the world; the unhappi¬ 
ness it produces to him who [iosschsps it; the evil 
causes that, noujjsh it, such as |>nde and indolence; 
let us, moreover, bring often into view those reli- 
giouf considerations which regard us as Chris¬ 
tians; how unworthy we are in the sight of God; 
how much the blessings we enjoy are alwve what 
we deserve. Let us learn reverence and submis¬ 
sion to that divine government which has appoint¬ 
ed to every one such a condition as is fittest for 
him to possess; let us consider how opposite the 
Christian spirit is to envy; Rbove all,*let us ofler 
up our prayers to the Almighty, that he would 
purify our hearts from a passion which is so base 
and so criminal.” 

EONjANS, the followers of Eon, a wild 
fapatic^ of the province of Bretagne, in the twelfth 
ceitfrery: Jie concluded, from the resemblance be¬ 
tween rum, in the form for exorcising malignant 
129 It 
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■ spirits, via. " per rihm qui ventures est judiemfe 
vivos et mortuos,” and his own name Eon, that 

■ he was the son of God, and ordained to judge the 
1 quick and dead. Eon was, however, solemnly 

condemned by the cmyieil at Rht-ims, in 114$,, 
and ended hitrdavs in a prison. He ll*ft behind 
him a number of followers, whom persecution and 
death, so weakly and cruelly employed, could not 
persuade to abandon his cause, or to renounce an 
absurdity, which, says Moslieim, one would think, 
could never have gained credit but in such a place 
, as Bedlam. 

F.OQ.U1NIANS, a denomination in the six¬ 
teenth century; so called from one F.oquinus, 
fheir ipnster, who taught that Christ did not die 
*>r the wicked, hut for the frithful only. 

EPICUREANS, the disciples of* Epicurus, ‘ 
who flourished almut A. M. 3700. This sect 
mainhiimftl that the wiyld was formed not by God, 
nor with any design, but by the fortuitous con¬ 
course of atoms. They denied that God governs 
the world, or in the least condescends to interfere 
with creatures In-low.- they denied the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, and the existence of angels; 
they maintained that happiness consisted in plea¬ 
sure ; but some of them placed this pleasure in 
the tranquillity and joy of the miryj arising from 
the practice of moral virtue, and which is thought 
by some to have been the tme principle of Epicu¬ 
rus; others understood him in the gross sense, 
and placed all their happiness in eoqioreal plea¬ 
sure. When Paul was at Athens, he had con¬ 
ferences with the Epicurean philosophers, Acts 
xvii 18. The wont Epicurean is used, at pre¬ 
sent, for an indolent, effeminate, and voluptuous 
person, who only consults his private and parti¬ 
cular pleasure. See Acadkmich. 

EPIPHANY, a Christian festival, otherwise 
called the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, 
observed on the 6th of January, in honour of the * 
appearance of our Saviour to the three magi, or 
wise men, who came to adore and bring him pre- 
swits. 

EPISCOPACY, that form of church govern¬ 
ment in which diocesan bishops are established as 
distinct from and superior to priests or presbyters. 

The controversy respecting episcopacy com¬ 
menced soon after the Reformation ; and has been 
ugitatod with great warmth, between the Episco¬ 
palians on the one side, and the Presbyterians and 
independents on the other. Among the Protest¬ 
ant churches abroad, those which were reformed 
by Luther and his associates an: in general epis¬ 
copal,; whilst such as follow, the doctrines of Cal¬ 
vin, have for the most j»art thrown oft the order 
of bishops as one of the corruptions of popery. In 
England, however, the controversy has been con¬ 
sidered us of greater importance than on the con¬ 
tinent. It has been strenuously maintained by 
one party, that the episcopal order is essential to 
the constitution of the churchand by other's 
that it is a pernicious encroachment on the rights 
of men, for which there is no authority in Scrip¬ 
ture. We will just briefly state their arguments.- 

I. Episcopacy, arguments for. 1. Some argue 
that the nature of the office which the aprtlae'" 
bpre was such, that the edification of the church 
would require they %hould have some successors 
in those ministrations which are not common to 
Gospel ministers.—2. That Timothy and Titos 
were bishops of Ephesus and Crete, whose Busi¬ 
ness it wt*t to exercise such extraordinary act- of 
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jurisdictioh as are now cJlimed by diocesan 
bishops, I Tim. i. 3. iii. 1, 2. 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
Tit. i. 5, &c. iil 10.—3. Some have argued 
from the mention of angels, i. e. as they un¬ 
derstand it, of diocesan bishops, in the seven 
churches of Asia, particularly tne angel of Ephe¬ 
sus, though there were many ministers employed 
in it loitg before the date of that epistle, Acts xx. 
17.—1. It is urged that some of the churehes 
which were formed in large cities during the lives 
of fhe apostles, and esjiecudly that at Jerusalem, 
consisted of such vast numbers as could not pos¬ 
sibly assemble at one place.—5. That in the wri¬ 
ters who succeeded the inspired penmen, there is a 
multiplied and concurring evidence to prove the 
apostolic institution of episcopacy. , ' o 

II. Episcopacy, arguments against . 1. To 

the above it is answered, that as the office of the 
apostles was such ns to require extraordinary and 
miraculous endowments for the discharge of many 
parts'of it, it is impossible that they can have any 
successors in those services who are not empow¬ 
ered for the execution of them as the apostles 
themselves were; and it is maintained, that so far 
as ordination, confirmation, and excommunication, 
may bo performed without miraculous gifts, there 
is nothing in tjiem but whatseems to suit the pas¬ 
toral office in general. 

2. That Timothy and Titus had not a stated re¬ 
sidence in these churches, but only visited them 
for a time, 2 Tim. iv. 9, 13. Tit. iii. 12. It also 
appears, from other places in which the journeys 
of Timothy and Titus are mentioned, that they 
were a kind of itinerant officers, called evange¬ 
lists, who were assistants to the apostles; for there 
is great reason to believe the first epistle »o Timo¬ 
thy was written prior to those from Rome in the 
time of Paul’s imprisonment, as some think the 
second was also. To which we may add, that it 
seems probable, at least, that they had very extra¬ 
ordinary gifts to furnish them for their superior 
offices, 1 Tim. iv. 14. Eph. iv. 11. 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
And though Timothy was with Paul when he 
took his leave of the elders of Ephesus (Acta xx.) 
the apostle gives not the least hint of any extra¬ 
ordinary power with which he was invested, nor 
says one word to engage their obedience to him; 
winch is a very strong presumption that no such 
relation did subsist, or was to take place. 

3. As to the angels of the seven churches in 
Asia, it is certain that, for any thing which ap¬ 
pears in our Lord’s epistles to them (Rev. ii. and 
ui.) they might bo no more than the pastors of 
singlo congregations with their proper assistants. 

■A. To tne fourth argument it is answered, I. 
That the word pvf>i*r, c may only signify great 
numbers, and may not be intended to express 
that there were several times ten thousand, in an 
exact and literal sense: compare Luke, ch. xii. 
ver. 1. (Greek!—2. That no sufficient proof is 
brqught from Scripture of there being suc.i num¬ 
bers of people in any particular place as this sup¬ 
poses ; for the myriads of believing Jews spoken 
of in the preceding text, as well as the num¬ 
bers mentioned, Acts ii. 41. iv. 4, might very 
■>usb?bly be those who were gathered together at 
those great masts from distant places, of which 
few might have their stated residence in that city. 
See Acts, viiL 1.—3. If the mimber were so 
groat as the objection supposes, there might be, 
for any thing which appears ir\ Scripture, several 
bishops in the same city, as there among 
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[ those who.do not allow of diocesan episcojiady, 
several co-ordinate pastors, overseers, or bishops; 
and though Eusebius does indeed pretend to give 
us a catalogue of the bishops of Jerusalem, it lfi to 
be remembered how the Christians had been dis¬ 
persed from thence for a considerable time, at and 
after the Roman warj and removed into other 
parts, which must necessarily very much increase 
the .uncertainty which Eusebius himself owns 
there was, as to the succession of bishops in most 
of the ancient sees. 

5. .As to the ancient writers, it is observed, 
tluit‘though Clemens Romanus recommends to 
the Corinthians the example of the Jewish chureh, 
where the high priest, ordinary priest, and Le¬ 
vin®, knew and observed their respective offices, 
yet he never mentions presbyters and bishops as 
distinct, nor refers the contending Corinthians to 
any one ecclesiastical head ns the centre of unity, 
which he proliably would have done if there had 
been any diocesan bishops among them; nay, he 
seems evidently to spcalc of presbyters as exes- 
cising the episcopal office. See sec. xxxix. of his 
epistle.—2. As for Iren reus, it does not appear that 
he made any distinction between bishops and 
pr ■••byters. He docs indeed mention the suo- 
cc ion of bishops from the apostles, which is re¬ 
concilable with the supposition of their being pa¬ 
rochial, nor altogether irreconcilable with the 
supimsition of joint pastors in those churches.— 
3. It is allowed that Ignatius in many-places dis¬ 
tinguishes between bishops and presbyters, and 
requires obedience to bisho]>s from the whole 
church; but as he often supposes each of the 
churches to which he wrote to meet in one place, 
and represents them os breaking one loaf, and 
surrounding one altar, and charges the bishop to 
know all his flock W name, it is most evident 
that he must speak of a parochial and not a dio¬ 
cesan bishop.—4. Polycarp exhorts the Chris¬ 
tians at Philippi to be subject to the presbyters 
and deacons, but says not one word about any 
■’• : "hop.—5. Justin Martyr speaks of the president, 
but then he represents him as being present at 
every administration of the rucharist, which he 
also mentions as always making a part of their 
ublic worship; so that the bishop here must 
ave only been the pastor of one congregation.— 
6 . TcrtuIIian speaks of approved elders; but 
there is nothing said if them that proves a dio¬ 
cesan, since all he says might be applied to a pa¬ 
rochial bishop.—7. Though Clemens Alexan- 
drinus speaks of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
yet it cannot be inferred from hrnce that the bi¬ 
shops of whom he speaks were any thing mure 
than parochial.—8. Origen speaks distinctly of 
bishops and presbyters, out unites them both, as 
it seems, under the common.name of presto, 
saying nothing of the power of bishojw as ex¬ 
tending beyond one congregation, and rather in¬ 
sinuates the contrary, when lie speaks of offenders 
as brought before the whole church to be judged 
by it.—9. The apostolic constitutions frequently 
distinguish bet wee n*bis hops and presbyters; but 
these constitutions cannot be depended on, as 
they arc suppose^ to be a forgCTy of the fourth 
century.—10. It is allowed that, in succeeding 
ages, tne difference between bis!.ops and presby¬ 
ters came to lie more and more magnified, and 
various churches came under the care of the same 
bishops; nevertheless, Jerome does .pxpreetfiy 
speak of bishops and presbyters as of the same 
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'orJt-r; and Gregory Nazianzen speaks of the 
great and affecting distinction between mini¬ 
sters in prerogative of place, and other tyrannical 
privileges (as ne calls them,) as a lamentable and 
destructive thing. 

III. Episcopacy, how introduced. It is easy 
to apprehend now episcopacy, as it was in the 
primitive church, with those alterations which it 
afterwards received, might be gradually, intro¬ 
duced, The apostles seem to have taught chiefly 
in large cities; they settled ministers there, who, 
preaching in country villages, or smaller towns, 
increased the number of converts: it would have 
lieen most reasonable that those new converts, 
which Jay at a considerable distance from the 
large towns, should,* when they grew numerous, 
have formed themselves into distinet churches, 
under the care of their proper pastors or bishops, 
independently of any of their neighbours; but 
the reverence which would naturally be paid to 
men who had conversed with the apostles, and 
perhaps some desire of influence and dominion, 
from which the hearts of very good men might 
not be entirely free, and which early liegan to 
work, (John iiL 9. 2. Thess. ii. 7,) might easily 
lay a foundation for such a subordination in the 
ministers of new erected churches to those which 
were most ancient: and much more, easily might 
the superiority of a pastor to his assistant presby¬ 
ters increase, till it at length came to that great 

- difference which we own was early made, anil 
probably soon carried to an excess. And if there 
were that degree of degeneracy in the church, 
and defection from the purity and vigour of reli¬ 
gion, which the learned Vilringa suimoscs to 
nave happened between the time of Nero and 
Trajan, it would be less surprising that those 
evil principles, which occasioned episcopal, and 
at length the papal usurpation, should before that 
time exert some considerable influence. 

IV. Episcopacy , reduced, plan of. Archbi¬ 
shop Usher projected a plan for the reduction of 
episcopacy, by which he would have moderated 
it in such a manner as to have brought it very 
near the presbyterian government of the Scotch 
'church; the weekly parochial vestry answering 
to their church session; the monthly synod to be 
held by the Qhorepiscopi, answering to their 
presbyteries; the diocesan synod to their provin¬ 
cial, and the national to their general assembly. 
The meeting of the dean and chapter, practised 
in the church of England, is but a faint shadow 

the second, the. ecclesiastical court of the third, 
and the convocation of the fourth. Bingham's 
Origines Ecclesiastics:; Stillingflcet's Origiiies 
Sacra f Boy sc and Howe on Epis.; Benson's 
Dissertation concerning the first Sett, of the 
Christian Church; King's Const, of the Church; 
Doddridge’s Lectures, lee. 196; Clarkson and 
Dr. Maurice on Episcopacy; Enc. Brit. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
The number of Episcopalians among the original 
settlers of this country was small. In Maryland 
and Virginia, however, many churches were early 
formed, and had legal establishment* for their 
support. To the northward and eastward of 
these states, when the rcvo'utionary war com¬ 
menced, there were but uliout eighty parochial 
clergymen, No organization of the episcopal 
church in this country took place till aflcr the 
• war. Tljp Rev. Samuel Seabury, D. D. of Con- 
' necdcut was consecrated at Aberdeen, in Scot- 
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land, in Nov. 1784, by the Scotch bishops; bishop 
White of Pennsylvania, and bishop Provost of 
New York, by the archbishop of Canterbury in 
Feb. 1787. Since that time the number of * 
Episcopalians injhe United States has been con* 
stantly upon the increase? They are novwfound in 
all the states. The body includes fifteen dioceses, 
ten bishops, and five hundred and twenty-eight 
ministers. They have colleges more or less under 
their control in the following places. Washing* 
ton college in Hartford, Con.; Columbia collegia 
pi New York city; Geneva, N. Y.; University 
of Pennsylvania; William and Mary, Virginia; 
and Kenyon college, Ohio. They have theo¬ 
logical seminaries at New York city; near Alex* 
aadria, l);s. Col.; and at Cambria, Ohio.—B. 

EPISCOPALIAN, one who prefers the 
episcopal government and discipline to all others. 

EPISTLES OF BARNABAS. See Ban 
nadas. 

EQUANIMITY is an evpn uniform state of 
rnind amidst all the vicissitudes of time and 
changes of circumstances to which wc are sub¬ 
ject in the present slate. One of this disposition 
is not dejected when under adversity, nor elated 
when in the height of prosperity : he is equally 
aflklile to others, and contented in hjpiself. The 
excellency of this disposition is beyond all praise. 

It may lie considered us the grand remedy for all 
the diseases and miseries of life, and the only 
way by which we can preserve the dignity of our 
characters as men and as Christians. 

EQUITY is that exact rule of righteousness 
or justice which is to be observed between man 
and man. Our Lord beautifully and compre¬ 
hensively »exprcsse,s it in these, words: “ All 
things whatsoever ye. would that men should do 
tin to you. do ye even so to them, for this is tho 
law and tne prophets,” Mat. vii. 12. This golden 
rule, says Dr. Watts, has many excellent proper¬ 
ties in it. 1. It is a mlc that is easy to be under¬ 
stood, and as easy to Ik* applied by the meanest 
and weakest understanding, Isa. xxxv. 8.-2. It 
is a very short rule, and easy to be remembered ; 
tin: weakest memory can retain it; and the mean¬ 
est of mankind may carry this ubout with them, 
and have it ready upon all occasions.—3. This 
excellent precept carries greater evidence to the 
conscience, and a stronger degree of conviction 
ini', than any other rule of moral virtue.—4. It 
is particularly fitted for practice, because it in¬ 
cludes in it a powerful motive to stir us up to do 
what it enjoins.— 5. It is such a rule as, if well 
applied, will almost nlvvajs secure our neighbour 
from injury, and secure us from guilt if we should 
chance to hurt him.—6. It isa rule as much fitted 
to awaken us to sincere repentance, upo;i tho 
transgression of it, as it is to direct us to our pre 
sent duty.—7. It is a most extensive rule, with 
regard to all the stations, Turks, and characters of 
mankind, fi>T it is perfectly suited to them ulL^_ 

8. It is a most comprehensive rule with regard to 
all the actions and duties that concern our neigh¬ 
bours. It teaches us to regulate our temper 
and behaviour, and promote tenderness, benevo*_ 
lenec, gentleness, &c.—9. It is also a rule of th*^ 
highest prudence with regard to ourselves, ant] 
promotes our own interest in the bert raauner.—* 
10. This rule is fitted to make the whole wflrld as 
happy as the present stutc ol things will admit. 
Sec Watts's Scrmo/is, ser. 33. v. i.; Evans's Ser. 
ser.28; Morning Exercises at Oripplrgale t sex, 1ft 
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EQ.TJI VOCATION, the using a term or ex¬ 
pression that has a double meaning. Equivoca¬ 
tions an said to be expedients to save telling the 
truth, and yet without telling a falsity *, but if an 
intention to deceive constitute the essence of a 
lie, which in general ft does, I cannot conceive 
how it can be done without incurring guilt, as it 
is certainly an intention to deceive. 

ERAST IANS, so called from Erastus, a 
German divine of the sixteenth century. The 
phstoral office, according to him, was only per¬ 
suasive, like a professor of science over his sty- 
dents, without any power of the keys annexed. 
The Lord’s Supper and other ordinances of the 
Gospel were to be free and open to all. The 
minister might dissuade the vicious and unquali¬ 
fied from the communion j but might not refuse it, 
or inflict any kind of censure; the punishment 
of all offences, either of a civil <or ndigious na¬ 
ture, being referred to the civil magistrate. 

ERROR, a mistake of our judgment, giving 
assent to that which is not true. Mr. Locke re¬ 
duces the causes of error to four. 1. Want of 
proofs.—2. Want of ability to use them.—3. 
Want of will to use them.— 4. Wrong measures 
of probability. In u moral and scriptural sense it 
signifies sin. See Sin. 

ESSENlSS, a very ancient sect that was 
spread abroad through Syria, Egypt, and the 
neighbouring countries. They maintained that 
religion consisted wholly in contemplation and 
silence. Some of them passed their lives in a 
state of celibacy; others embruccd the state of 
matrimony, which they considered as lawful, 
when entered into with the sole design of propa¬ 
gating the. sjiccies, and not to satisfy the demand 
of lust. Some of them held the possibility of 
appeasing the Deity by sacrifices, though different 
from that of the Jews; and others maintained 
that no offering was acceptable to God but that of a 
serene and composed mind, addicted to the con¬ 
templation of divine tilings. They looked upon 
the law of Moses as an allegorical system of spi¬ 
ritual and mysterious truths; and renounced, in 
ts explication, all regard to the outward letter. 

ESTABLISHMENTS, Religious. By a 
religious establishment is generally understood 
such an intimate connexion between religion and 
civil government as is supposed to secure the best 
interests and great end of both. This article, 
like many others, has afforded matter of consider¬ 
able dispute. In order that the reader may judge 
for himself, we shall take a view of both sides of 
the question. 

The partisans for religious establishments ob¬ 
serve, that they have prevailed universally in every 
age and nation. The ancient patriarchs formed 
no extensive nor permanent associations but such 
as arose from the relationships of nature. Every 
father governed his own family, and their offspring 
submitted to his jurisdiction. lie presided in their 
education and discipline, in their religious wor¬ 
ship, and in their general government. His 
knowledge and experience handed down to them 
their laws’and their customs, both civil and rc- 
digious; and his authority enforced them. The 
offices of p&phct, priest,’and king, were thus 
united in tne same patriarchy Gen. xviii. 19. xvii. 
and xxi. xiv. 18. The Jews enjoyed a religious 

f tablishment dictated and ordained by God. In 
jtning our attention to the heathen nations, we 
ull find the same incorporation of religious with 
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civil government, Gen. xlvii. 22. 2 Kings ivnl • 
27, 29. Every one who is at all acquainted with 
the history of Greece and Rome, knows that re¬ 
ligion was altogether blended with the policy of 
the state. The Koran may be considered as the 
religious creed and civil coda of all the Ma¬ 
hometan tribes. Among the Celts, or the original 
inhabitants of Eunqte, the druids were both their 
priests and their fudges, and thejr judgment was 
final. Among the Hindoos, the priests and so¬ 
vereigns are of different tribes or casts, but the 
prjpsts are superior in rank; and in China, the 
emperor is sovereign pontiff and presides in all 
public acts of religion. 

Again; it is said, that, although there is no 
form of church governnient'absolutely prescribed 
in the New Testament, vet from the associating 
law, on which the Gosjiel lays so much stress, by 
the respect for civil government it so earnestly en¬ 
joins, and by the practice which followed and 
finally prevailed, Christians cannot lip said to dis¬ 
approve, but to favour religious establishments. 

Religious establishments, also, it is observed, 
arc founded in the nature of man, and inter¬ 
woven with all the constituent principles ofliurnun 

■ -iety: the knowledge and profession of Chris- 
i lity cannot be upheld without a clergy; a clergy 

■ innot be supported without a legal provision; 
ami a legal provision for the, clergy cannot be con¬ 
stituted without the preference of one sect of 
Christians to the rest. An established church is 
most likely to maintain clerical respectability and 
usefulness, by holding out a suitable encourage¬ 
ment to young men to devote themselves early to 
the service of the church; and likewise enables 
them to obtain such knowledge as shall qualify 
them for the important work. 

They who reason on the contrary side observe, 
that the patriarchs sustaining civil as well as re¬ 
ligious offices, is no proof at all that religion was 
incorporated with tne civil government, in the 
sense above referred to; lior is there the least hint 
of it in the sacred Scriptures. That the case of 
the Jews can never be considered in point, as 
they were under a theocracy, and a ceremonial 
disjicnsation that was to pass away, and conse¬ 
quently not designed to bo a model for Christian 
nations. That whatever was the practice of 
heathens in this respect, this forms no argument 
in favour of that system which is the very oppo¬ 
site to paganism. The church of Christ is of a 
spiritual nature, and ought not, yea cannot, in 
fact, be incorporated with the state without sus¬ 
taining material injury. In the three first and 
jWrest ages of Christianity, the church was a 
wronger to any alliance with ttgnporal powers; 
and, so far from needing their aid, religion never 
flourished so much as while they were combined 
to suppress it. As to the support which Chris¬ 
tianity, when united to civil government, yields 
to the peace and good order of society, ibis ob¬ 
served, that this benefit will be derived from it, 
at least, in as great a degree without an esta¬ 
blishment as wilh*it. Religion, if it have any 
power, opdhttes on the conscience of men; and, 
resting solely on the belief of invisible realities, it 
can derive no weight or solemnity from human 
sanctions. Human establishments, it is said, 
have been, and are, productive ftf the greatest 
evils; for in this case it is requisite to give the 
preference to some particular system; «uid as the ’ 
magistrate is no better judgo of religion Uhan 
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Others, the chances are as great of his lending hu 
sanction to the false as the true. The thousands 
that have been persecuted and suffered in conse¬ 
quence of establishments, will always form an 
argument against them. Under establishments 
also, it is said, corruption cannot lie avoided. 
Emolument must lie attached to the national 
church, which may be a strong inducement to 
its ministers to defend it, be it ever so femotc 
from the truth. Thus, also, error becomes per¬ 
manent ; and that set of opinions which happens 
to prevail when the establishment is formed, con¬ 
tinues, in spite of su;icrior light and improvement, 
t-o be handed down, without alteration, from age 
to age. Hence thej disagreement between the 
public creed of the church and the private 1 senti- 
anents of its ministers. As to the provision made 
for the clergy, this may be done without an esta¬ 
blishment, as matter of fact shows in hundreds of 
instance's. Dissenting ministers, or those who 
do not hold *in establishments, it is observed, arc 
not without means of obtaining knowledge; but, 
on the contrary, many of them are equal to their 
brethren in the establishment for erudition and 
sound learning. It is not to lie dissembled nei¬ 
ther, that among those who, in general, cannot 
agree with human establishments, there are as 

f ious and useful members of society as others. 

‘inally, though all Christians should pay respect 
to civil magistrates as such, and all magistrates 
ought to encourage, the, church, yet no civil ma¬ 
gistrates have any power to establish any particu¬ 
lar form of religion binding U|x)n the consciences 
of the subject; nor are magistrates eve j n represent¬ 
ed in the Scriptures as officers or rulers of the 
church. Should the reader be desirous of prose¬ 
cuting the subject further, lie may consult War- 
burton's Alliance between Churrh and State; 
Christie's Essay on Establishments; Raley's 
Mor. Phil. v. ii. c. 10; Bishop line’s Theory 
if Religion ; Watts's Civil Power in Things 
Sacred, third volume of his work; Hall's Liberty 
of the Press, sec. 5; Condor's Protestant Non¬ 
conformity; Mrs. H. More's Hints on forming 
the Character of a Young Princess, vol. ii. p. 
1150; but especially Ranlcen and Graham's pieces 
on the subject; the former for, and the latter 
against establishments. 

ESTEEM is that high and exalted thought 
of, and value for any thing which arises from a 
sense of its own intrinsic worth and excellency. 
Esteem is higher than simple approbation, which 
is a decision of the judgment; it is the commence¬ 
ment of ailectiou; it is a degree of love for others, 
on account of their pleasing qualities, though 
they should not immediately interest ourselves, by 
wljich it is distinguished from gratitude. Our 
esteeifl of God manifests itself in never mention¬ 
ing his name without reverence; in bowing the 
knee; jn prayer*and" praise; in all the several 
forms of outward devotion, and in quick resent¬ 
ment of .any dishonour done to him. Our high 
esteem or veneration of. any man appears in an 
humble, respectful behaviour toward tym, speak¬ 
ing his praises, imitating iiis excellencies, and 
resenting his dishonour. 

ETERNITY, with respect to God, is a dura¬ 
tion without beginning or end. As it is the at¬ 
tribute of human nature, it is a duration, that 
.has, a beginning, but will never have an end. “ It 
■ is a duration,” says a lively writer, " that excludes 
• til number and computation • days, and months, 
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and years, yea, and o*ges, are I&st in it, like an>{ia 
in the ocean! Millions of millions of years, as 
many yean as there are sands on the sea-shore, ■ 
or particles of dust in the globe of the earth, ana 
those multiplied fo the liighest reach of numbef, • 
all these are nothing to eternity. They do not 
bear the least imaginable projiortion to it, for 
these.will come to an end, as certainly as a day; 
but eternity will never, never, never, come to an 
end ! It is a line without end! it is an ocean 
without a shore 1 Alas 1 what shall I say of it? 
it is an infinite unknown something, that neither - 
human thought can grasp, nor humun language 
describe!" O? ton on Eternity; Shower on do.; 
Duvis'S- Sermons, ser. 11; Saurin’s Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 370. • 

ETERNITY OP GOD is the perpetual con¬ 
tinuance of hu being, without beginning, end, 
or sureessiim. That ht is without beginning, 
says Dr. Gill, may be proved from, 1. His neces¬ 
sary self-existence, Exod. iii. 14.—2. From his 
attributes, several of which are. said to be eternal, 
Rom. i. 20; Acts xv. 1H; Ps. ciii. 17; Jer. xxxi. 

3.—3. From liis purposes, which are also said to 
lie from eternity, Isa. xxv. 1; Eph. iii. 11; Rom. 
ix. 11; Eph. L 4.—4. From the covenant of 
grace, which is eternal, 2 Saui. xxiii.4; Mic. v. 2. 

That he is without end, may lie proved from, 

1. His spirituality and simplicity, Rom. i. 23.— 

2. From liis independency, Horn. ix. 5.—3. From 
his immutability, 2 Pet. i. 24, 25; Mai. iii. 6; 

Ps. iii. 26, 27.-4. From his dominion and go¬ 
vernment, said never to end, Jer. x. 10; Ps. x. 

16; Dan. iv. 3. 

That he is without succession, or any distinc¬ 
tions of time succeeding ono to another, as mo¬ 
ments, minutes, &o. may be proved from, 1. His 
existence lieforc such were, in being, Isa. xliii 
13.—2. The distinctions and differences of time 
are altogether ascrib'd to him, and not as suc¬ 
ceeding one another; he is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever, Hcli. xiii. 8; Rev. i. 4.—3. 

If his duration were successive, or proceeded by 
moments, days, and years, then there must have 
been some first moment, day, and ypar, when he 
b’gnn to exist, which is incompatible with- the 
idea of his eternity; and, besides, one day would 
bo but one day with him, and not a thousand, 
contrary to the express language of Sc/ip turn, 2 
Pet. ni. 8.-4. He would not be immense, immu¬ 
table, and perfect, if this were the case; for ho 
would be older ono minute than ho was before, 
which cannot be said of him.—5. His know¬ 
ledge proves him without successive duration, for 
he ltnows all things past, present, and to come; 

11 lfe sees the present without a medium, the past 
without recollection, and the future without fore¬ 
sight. To him all truths are but, one idea, all 
places but one point, and all times but one mo¬ 
ment.” Gilt's Body of Divinity; Paley's Nat. 
Theol. p. 480; (iharnoek on the Divine Perfora¬ 
tions; Clarke on ditto; Watts's Ontology, chap. 4 . 

ETERNITY OF THE WORLD. It was 
the opinion of Aristotle and others, that the 
. world was eternal. But that the present systems 
of tilings had a beginning,'seems evident, if we 
consider the following things.—1. We may not 
only conceive of many possible alterations which 
might he made in the form of it, bgt we see it in¬ 
cessantly changing; whereas an eternal being; 
forasmuch as ft 5’self-existent, is always the 
i same.—a We lave no credible history of trvua- 
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Actions more remote than six thousand years 
from the present time; for as to the pretence that 
some nations have made to histories of greater 
antiquity, os the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phonal- 
' dans, Chinese, &c., they are evidently convicted 
of falsehood in the works referred to at the bot¬ 
tom of this article.—3. We can trace the inven¬ 
tion of Ihc most useful arts and sciences: which 
had probably been carried further, and invented 
softner, had the world been eternal.—4. The 
origin of the most considerable nations of the 
earth may be traced, i.e. the time when they.first 
inhabited the countries where they now dwell; 
and it appears that most of the western potions 
came from the east.—f». If the world lie 'elerni^j, 
it is hard to account tot the tradition of'its begin¬ 
ning, which has almost every where prevaded, 
though under dil7ere.nl forms, among^xith polite 
and tmrbarous nations.—ti. We have a most an¬ 
cient and credilde history of the I loginning of the 
world j I mean the history of Moses, with which 
no book in the world, in" point of antiquity, can 
contend. StU ling flee Vs ()tig. Sacrte, p. 15, 10ti; 
Winder’s Hist, of Knowledge , vol. ii. passim; 
Pearson on the Creed, p. 58; Doddridge's Lec¬ 
tures, lecture 21; 'l'illntsvn's Sermons, ser. 1; 
Clarke at Bthfc's lectures, p. 22, 23; Dr. CoU- 
yer's Scripture Facts, ser. 2. 

ETHICS, the doctrine of manners, or the 
science of moral philosophy. The word is form¬ 
ed from , 00 ;, mores, “manners,” by reason the 
scope or object thereof is to form the manners 
See Monsr.s. 

ETHNOPHRONES, a sect of heretics in 
the seventh century, who made, a profession of 
Christianity, but joined thereto all the ceremonies 
and follies of paganism, as judicial astrology, sor-' 
tileges, auguries, and other divinations. 

EVANGELIST, one who publishes glad 
tidings; a messenger or preacher of good news. 
The persons denominated evangelist* were next 
in onjer to the apostles, and were sent by them, 
not to settle in any particular place, but to travel 
among the, infant churches, and ordain ordinary 
officers, and finish wiiat the apostles had liegun. 
Of this kind were Philip the deacon, Mark, 
Silas, &c. Acts xxi. 8. The title of evangelist is 
more particularly given to die tour inspired wri¬ 
ters of our Saviour’s life. 

EVANGELICAL, agreeable to the doctrines 
of Christianity. The term is frequently applied 
to those who do not rely upon moral duties os to 
their acceptance with God; but are influenced to 
action from a sense of the love of God, and de¬ 
pend upon the merits of Christ for their ever¬ 
lasting salvation. 

EUCHARIST, the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. The word properly signifies giving 
thanks. As to the manner of celebrating the 
etjpharist among the ancient Christians, after 
• the customary oblations were ina^e, the deacon 
Drought water to the bishops and presbyters 
standing round the table to wash their hands; 
according to that .passage of the Psalmist, “I 
''•will wash my hands in innocency, and so will I 
compass thy'altar; 0 Lord.” Then the deacon 
ctkjd out aloud, “ Mutually embrace and kiss each' 
which being done, the whole congregation 
pflftmd for the universal peace and welfare of the 
churciv for the tranquillity and repose of the 
world, for the prosperity of the age, for whole¬ 
some weather, and for all ranks and degrees of 
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men. After this followed mutual salutations of 
the minister and people ; and then the bishop or 
presbyter, having sanctified the elements by a 
solemn benediction, broke the bread, and deliver 
ed it to the deacon, who distributed it |q the com¬ 
municants, and after that the cup. The sacra¬ 
mental wine was usually diluted or mixed with 
water. During the time of administration they 
sang h'yrnns and psalms; and having concluded 
with prayer and tiiiinkhgiving,'ihe people saluted 
each ether with a kiss of peace, and so the assem¬ 
bly liroke up. 

EUCH1TES, or ErcnrTjK, a sort of ancient 
heretics, who were first formed into a religious 
body towards the end of the fourth century, 
though their doctrine and discipline subsisted in 
Syria, Egypt, and other eastern countries, before 
the birth of Christ: they were thus called because 
they prayed without ceasing, imagining that 
prayer alone was sufficient to save them. They 
were a sort of mystics, who imagined, according 
to the oriental notion, that two souls resided in 
man, the one good and the other evil; and who 
were zciriousin expelling the evil soul or demon, 
H"d hastening the return of the good SpiriLof 
< d, by contemplation, prayer, and singing of 
livmns. They also embraced opinions nearly 
joscmblmg the Manichean doctrine, and widen 
they derived from the tenets of the oriental phi¬ 
losophy. The saoie denomination was used in 
the twelfth century to denote certain fanatics 
who infested the Greek and Eastern churches, 
and who were charged with believing a double 
Trinity, rejecting wedlock, abstaining from flesh, 
treating with contempt the sacraments of baptism 
arid the Lord’s Supper, mid ihc, various branches 
of external worship, and placing the essence, of 
religion solely in external prayer; and maintain¬ 
ing tlie efficacy of perpetual supplications to the 
Supreme Being for cxjielling an evil being or 
genius, which dwelt in the breast of every mor¬ 
tal. Th : s sect is said to have been founded by a 
person called Lncoj>ctrus, whose chief disciple 
was named Tycliiehus. By degrees it became a 
general qnd invidious appellation for persons of 
eminent piety, and zeal lor genuine Christianity, 
who opposed the vicious practices and insolent 
tyranny of the ,prieslhc>ou, much in the same 
manner as the Latins comprehended ail the ad¬ 
versaries of the Roman pontiff under the general 
terms of Allagenses anu Waldenses. 

EUDQX1ANS, a sect in the fourth century; 
so called from their leader, Eudoxius, patriarch 
of Antioch and Constantinople, a great defender 
of the A rian doctrine. The Eudoxians believed 
that the Son was created out of nothing; that he 
had a will distinct and dillerent from that of tlje 
Father, &c. They held many other tenets of 
the A rians and Eunomians. 

E VIDENCE, is that perception of truth which 
arises either from the testimony of the senses, or 
from an induction of reason. The evidences of 
revelation are divided into, internal and external. 
That is ca|^d internal evidence which is drawn 
from the consideration of those declarations and 
doctrines which are contained in it; and that is 
called external , which arises from some other cir¬ 
cumstances referring to it, such ,as predictions 
concerning it, miracles wrought by those who 
teach it, its success in the world, &c. See Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity , art. ChhistmjAty. „ 1 * 

Moral Evidence is that which, though it ■ 
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not exclude a mere abstract possibility of things 
being otherwise, yet shuts out every reasonable 
ground of suspecting that they are so. 

Evidences of Grace are those dispositions and 
acts which prove a'person to be in a converted 
state; such as an enlightened understanding; love 
to God and his people; a delight in God’s word; 
worship and dependence on him; spirituality of 
mind ; devotedness of life to the service of God, 
&C. Seeds Post. Ser. scr. 2; Dittdh on the Re¬ 
surrection ; Bellamy on Religion, p. 184 ; Gam- 
bear's Introduction to the Study of Moral*Evi-‘ 
dence, 163. 

EVIL is distinguished into natural and moral. 
\atural evil* is whatever destroys or any way , 
dist urbs the perfection of natural beings; such as 
blindness, diseases, death, &c. Moral evil is the 
disagreement between the actions of a moral 
agent, and the rule of-those actions, whatever it 
is. Applied to a choice, or acting contrary to 
the moral *or revealed laws of the Deity, it is term¬ 
ed wickedness or sin. Applied to acting contrary 
to the mere rule of fitness, a fault. See article 

EVIL SPEAKING, the using language 
either reproachful or untrue respecting others, 
and thereby injuring them. It is an express 
command of Scripture, “To speak evil of no 
man,” Titus iii. 2; James iv, 11. By which, 
however, we are not to understand that there nrc 
no occasions on which we are at liberty to speak 
of others that which may be considered as cviL 

1. Persons in the administration of justice may 
speak words which in private intercourse would 
be reproachful.—2, God’s ministers mny inveigh 
against vice with sharpness and severity, both 
privately and publicly. Is. lviii. 1; Tit i. 13.— * 
3. Private persons may reprove others when they 
commit sin. Lev. xix. 17.—4. Some vehemence 
of speech may be used in defence of truth, and 
impugning errors of had consequence. Jude. 3.— 
5. It may lw necessary, upon some emergent oc¬ 
casions, with some, heat of language, to express 
disapprobation of notorious wickedness. Acts viii. 
23. Yet in all these the. greatest equity, modera¬ 
tion, and candour, should be used; and we should 
take care, 1. Never to s|>rak in severe terms with¬ 
out reasonable warrant or apparent just cause;— 

2. Nor beyond measure;—3. Nor out of bad 
principles or wrong ends; for ill-will, contempt, 
revenge, envy, to compass our own ends; from 
wantonness, or negligence, but from pure churity 
for the good of those to whom or of whom we 

This is an evil, however, which greatly 
abounds; and'which is not sufficiently watched 
•against; for it is not when wc openly speak evil 
of "others only that we are guilty, mat even in 
speaking what is true we are m danger of speak¬ 
ing evil of others. There is sometimes a malig¬ 
nant pleasure manifested; a studious recollection 
of every thing that can be brought forward; a 
delight in hearing any thing spoken against 
others; a secret rejoicing in Jmowing that ano¬ 
ther’s fitll wilt be an occasion of our rise. All 
this is base to an extreme. 

The impropriety and sinfulness of evil speak¬ 
ing will appear, if we consider, 1. That it is en¬ 
tirely opposite to the whole tenor of the Christian 
/rriigion.—2. Expressly condemned and prohi¬ 
bited as evil. Ps. lxiv. 3; James iv. 11.— 3. No 
practice hath more severe punishments denounced 
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against It. 1 Cor. v. 11. vl 10. — 4. It is an evi¬ 
dence of a weak and distempered mind.-*-5. It Is 
even indicative of ill-breeding and bad manners.- 1 -. s 
6. It is the abhorrence of all wise and good men. < 
Ps. xv. 3.—7. it is exceedingly injurious to so>* 
ciety, and inconsistent with the relations we beer 
to each other as Christians. James iii. 6.—8. It 
is branded with the epithet oi folly. Prov. xviii. 

6, 7. 9. It is perverting the design of speech.— 

10. It is opposite to the example of Christ, whom 
we profess to follow. See Slander. Barrow’s 
Works, vol. i. sec. 16; Tillolson's Ser. Bee. 42 j 
Jack's Ser. on Evil Speaking. 

EULOGY, eulogia, a term made use of in 
Reference to the consecrated bread. When the 
Greeks have cut a a loaf of piece of bread to con¬ 
secrate it, they break the rest into little bits, and 
distribute^ among the persons who have not yet 
communicated, or send it to persons that are ab¬ 
sent; and these pieces of bread are what they 
call eulogies. The word is Greek, iux.oj.jh, 
formed of bene, • well,’ and dico, 1 1 say, 
speak;’ q. d. benedictum, ‘blessed.’ 

The Latin church has had something like eu¬ 
logies for a great many ages; and thence arose - 
the u<w! of their holy breau. The name eulogy 
was likewise given to loaves or cukes brought to 
j church by the faithful to have them blessed. 
Lastly, the use of the term passed hence to more 
presents made to a person without any benedic¬ 
tion. 

EUNOMIANS, a sect in the fourth century. 
They were a branch of Arians, and took their 
name from Eunomius, bishop of Cyrir.us. Cave, 
in his Ilydoria I.iter aria, Vbj. i. p. 223, gives the 
following account of their faith. “ There is ontf 
God, uncreated and without beginning; who has 
nothing existing before him, for nothing can exiM 
before what is uncreated; nor with Kim, for what, 
is uncreated must lie one; nor in him, lor God is 
a simjilc and uncompounded being. This one 
simple and eternal being is God, the creatorand 
ordainer of all things: first, indeed, and princi¬ 
pally of his only begotten Son; and then through 
nim of nil other tilings. For God begat, created, 
and made the Son only by his direct operation 
and power, laifore all tilings, and every other 
creature; not producing, however, any being like 
b'piself, or imparting any of his own proper sub¬ 
stance to the Son; lor God is immortal, uniform, 
indivisible; and therefore cannot communicate 
any part of his own proper substance to another, 
lie alone is unbegotten ; and it is impossible that 
any other being should lie formed of an unbo- 
gotten substance. He did not use his own Bub- 
stance in begetting the Son, but liis will only; 
nor did he beget him in the likeness of his sub¬ 
stance, but according to his own good pleasure; 
he then created the Holy Sjarit, the first and 
greatest of all spirits, by his own power, in deed 
and operation mediately; yet by' the iinmf*ml&_ 
power and operation of the Son. After the Holy 
Spirit, he created all other things, in heaven and 
in earth, visible and invisible, corporeal and in¬ 
corporeal, mediately by himself, by the power sjja 
operation of the Son, &c.” Theweader will evi¬ 
dently see how near these tenets are to those of 
Arianism. See Abians. . " 

ETJSEBIANS, a denomination given to the 
Arians, on account of the favour and countenance 
which Eusebius,’bishop of Cassarea, showed and 
procured for them at their first rise. 
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EUSTATHIANS, a na'me given to the Ca¬ 
tholics of Antioch, in the fourth century, on oc¬ 
casion of their .refusing to acknowledge any other 
bishop beside St. Eustathius, deposed by the 
. Arians. , ‘ 

EUSTATHIANS, a sect in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, so denominated from th£ir founder, Eusta¬ 
thius, a monk so foolishly fond of his own profes¬ 
sion, that he condemned all other conditions of 
life,_ Whether this Eustathius were the same 
with the bishop of Sebaslia, and chief of the 
Semi-arums, is not easy to determine. He ex¬ 
cluded married people from salvation; prohibited 
his followers from praying in their houses, and 
obliged them to quit all they had, as incompatible 
with the hojtes of heaven. He drew them out off] 
the-other assemblies of Christians, to hold secret 
ones with him, and made them wear a particular 
habit; he appointed them, to fast on Sundays; 
and taught them that tlie ordinary fasts of the 
church were needless after they had uttained to a 
certain degree of purity, which he pretended to. 
He showed great horror Jbr chapels built in ho¬ 
nour of martyrs, and the ascmblies held therein. 
He was condemned at the council of Gangra, in 
Paphlagonia, held lietwern the year 326 and 3d I. 

EUTUCIt’TES, a denomination in the third 
century; so called from the Greek which 

signifies to live without pain, or in pleasure. 
Among other sentiments, they held that our souls 
are placed in our bodies only to honour the an¬ 
gels who created them; and that we ought to re¬ 
joice equally in all events, because to grieve 
would lie to dishonour the angels, their creators. 

EUTYCH1ANS, ancient heretics who de¬ 
nied the duplicity of natures in Christ; thus de- 
- nominated from Eutyches, the archimandrite, or 
abbot of a monastery, at Constantinople, who be- 

S n to propagate his opinion about A. D. 448. 

e did not, however, seem quite steady and con¬ 
sistent in his sentiments; for he appeared to al¬ 
low of two natures, even before the union, which 
was apparently a consequence he drew from the 
principles of the Platonib philosophy, which sup¬ 
poses a pre-cxistence of souls; accordingly he be¬ 
lieved that the soul of Jesus Christ had been 
united to the Divinity before the incarnation; 
but then he allowed no distinction of natures in 
Jesus Christ since his incarnation. This heresy 
was first condemned, in a synod held at Con¬ 
stantinople, by Flavian, in 448: approved by the 
council of Ephesus, called conventus latnmum, 
in 449; and re-examined and fulminated in the 
general council of Chalcedon, in 451. The Eu- 
tychians were dividad into several branches, as 
the Agnoetm, Theodosians, Scverians, &c. &c, 
Ac. Eutychians was also the name of a sect, 
half Arian, and half Eunomian, whioh arose at 
Constantinople in the fourth century. 

- EXALTATION OF CHRIST consisted 
\n-bis .rising again from the dead on the third 
day, in ascending up into heaven, In sitting at 
the right hand or God the Father, and in coming 
to judge the world at the last day. See articles 
JIesurrection, Ascension, Intercession, and 
JffbOMENT-D^. 

EXAMINATION, Self. See Seif-exami¬ 
nation. ■ 

, EXAMPLEf a copy or pattern. In a moral 
•Wise, is either taken for a type, instance, or pre- 
oedetu for our admonition, tnab we may be cau¬ 
tioned against the faults or crimes which others 
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have committed, by the bad consequences which 
have ensued from them; or example is taken for 
a pattern for our imitation, or a model for us to 
copy after. 

That good examples have a peculiar power 
above naked precepts, to dispose us to the prac¬ 
tice of virtue and holiness, may appear by con¬ 
sidering, “ 1. That they most clearly express to 
us the nature of our duties in their subjects and 
sensible effects. General precepts form abstract 
ideas of virtue; but in examples virtues' are most 
j*vLibt> in all their circumstances.—2. Precepts 
instruct us in what things are duty, but exam¬ 
ples show us that they are possible.—3. Exam¬ 
ples, by secret and lively inepntive, urge us to 
imitation. We are touched in another manner 
by the visible practice of good men, which re¬ 
proaches our defects, and obliges us to the same 
zeal, which laws, though wise and good, will not 
effect.” 

The life of Jesus Christ forms the most beau 
tiful example the Christian can imitate. Unlike 
all others, it was absolutely perfect and uniform, 
and every way accommodated to our present 
sttfe. In him we behold all light without a 
si Ip, all beauty without a spot, all the purity of 
t! ,• law, and the excellency of the Gospel. Here 
no see piety without superstition, and morality 
without ostentation; humility without meanness, 
and fortitude without temerity; patience without 
apathy, and compassion without weakness; zeal 
without rashness, and beneficence without prodi¬ 
gality. The obligation we are under to imitate 
this example arises from duty, relationship, en¬ 
gagement, interest, and gratitude. See article 
Jesus Christ. 

Those who set bad examples should consider, 

1. That they are the ministers of the devil’s de 
signs to destroy souls.—2. That they are acting in 
direct opposition to Christ, who came to save, and 
not to destroy.—3. That they are adding to the 
misery and calamities which are already in the 
world.—4. That the effects of their example may 
be Incalculable on the society to the end of time, 
and perhaps in eternity; forwhocante.il what may 
be the consequence of one sin, on a family, a na¬ 
tion, or posterity ?—5. They are acting contrary 
to the divine command, and thus exposing them¬ 
selves to final ruin. Massillon’s Ser. voL ii. ser. 

9. Eng. tran. ; Clarke’s Looking Class, ch. 46; 
T'illotson’s Scr. ser. 189, 190 ; Barrow's Works, 
vol. iii. ser. 2 and 3; Flavel's Works, vol. i. p. 29, 
30; Mason's Scr. vol. ii. ser, 17. 

EX ARCH,, an officer in the Greek' church, 
whose business it is to visit the provinces allotted 
to him, in order to inform himself of the lives and 
manners of the clergy, take cognizance of eede- „ 
siastical causes; the manner of celebrating divfne - 
service; the administration of the sacraments, 
particularly confession; the observance of the 
canons: monastic discipline; affairs of marriages, 
divorces, Ac.; but, above all, to take an account 
of the several revenues which the patriarch re¬ 
ceives from jeveral churches, and particularly 
as to what regards collecting the same. The ax- 
arch, after having enriched himself in his post 
frequently rises to the patriarchate himself. Ex¬ 
arch is also used, in the eastern churqh antiquity, 
for-a general or superior over several monasteries, 
the same that we call archimandrite) being ex¬ 
empted by the patriarch of Constantinople litogi ' 
the jurisdiction of the bishop. 
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EXCISION, the cutting off a person from 
fellowship with the community to which he be¬ 
longs, by way of punishment hr some sin com¬ 
mitted. The Jews, Seklcn informs us, reckon 
up thirty-six crimes, to which they pretend' this 
punishment is due. The rabhins reckon three 
hinds of excision: one, which destroys only the 
body; another, which destroys the soul only.; and 
a third, which destroys both body and soul. The 
first kind of excision they pretend is untimely 
death; tho second is an utter extinction of the 
soul; and the third a compound of the tlko for¬ 
mer ; thus malting the soul mortal or immortal, 
says Selden, according to the degree of misbeha¬ 
viour and wickedness of tho jx-ople. See next<, 
article. 


EXCOMMUNICATION,a penalty, or cen¬ 
sure, whereby persons who are guilty ol any no¬ 
torious crime or offence, aro separated from tho 
communion of the church, and deprived of all 
spiritual sid vantages. 

Excommunication is founded upon a natural 
right which all societies have of excluding out 
of their body such as violate the laws thereof, and 
it was originally instituted for preserving the pu¬ 
rity of the church; but ambitious ecclesiastics 
converted it by degrees into an engine for pro¬ 
moting their own power, and inflicted it on the 
most frivolous occasions. 

In the ancient church, the power of excommuni¬ 
cation was lodged in the hands of the clergy, who 
distinguished it into the greater and less. The less 
consisted in excluding persons from the partioipa 
tion of the eucharist, and the prayers of the faithful; 
butthey were not expelled the church. Thegrraler 
excommunication consisted in absolute anifentire 
seclusion from tile church, and the participatimf 
of all its rights: notice of which was given by 
circular letters to the most eminent churches all 
over the world, that they might all confirm this 
act of discipline, by refusing to admit the delin¬ 
quent to their communion. The consequences 
were very terrible. The person so excommuni¬ 
cated, was avoided in all civil commerce and out¬ 
ward conversation. No one was to receive him 
into his house, nor cat at the same table with 
Him; and, when dead, he was denied the solemn 
rites of burial. 

The Jews expelled from their synagogue such 
as had committed any grievous crime. See John 
ix. 22. xii. 42. xvi. 2, and Joseph. Antiq. Jud. 
lib. 9. cap. 22, and lib. 16. cap. 2. Goodwyn, in 
his Moses and Aaron, distinguishes throe degrees 
or kinds of excommunication among the Jews. 
The first lie finds intimated in John ix. 22; the 
second in 1 Cer. v, 5; and the tliird in 1 Cor. 
)vi. 22. 

. T*he Romish pontifical takes notice of three 
kinds of excommunication.—1. The minor, in¬ 
curred by those who have any correspondence 
with an excommunicated person.—2. The major, 
which falls upon those who disobey the eonpnands 
' of the ‘holy see, or refuse tp submit to certain 
points of discipline; in consequence ofc which they 
are excluded from the church militant and tri¬ 
umphant, and delivered pver to the devil, and his 
angels.—3. Anathema, which is properly that 
pronounced by the poll* against heretical princes 
and countries. In former ages, these papal ful- 
minabons were most terrible things; but latterly 
thejj weife formidable to none but a few petty 
states of Italy. 
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Excommunication, in the Greek church, cuts 
eff the offender from all communion with the 
three hundred and eighteen fathers of the firdt 
council of Njfe, and with the saints; consigns * 
him over to the dovil'and the traitor*Judas, and 
condemns his body to remain after death aB hard 
as a flint pr piece of steel, unless he humble him¬ 
self, and make atonement for his sins by a sincere 
rejientnnce. The form abounds with dreadful 
imprecations; and the Greeks assert, that, if a 
person dies excommunicated, the devil enters into 
the lifeless corpse: and, therefore, in order to 
prevent it, the relations of the deceased cut his 
body in pieces, and lioil them in wine. It is a cus¬ 
tom tv it h tho patriarch of^Jerusalem annually to 
excommunicate th -• pope and the church of Rome; 
on which occasion, together with a great deal of 
idle cengnony, he drives a nail into the ground 
with a hammer, as a mark of malediction. 

The form of excommunication in the church 
of England ancientjy run thus: “ By the authority 
of God (lie Esther Almighty, the Son, and Holy 
Ghost, nnd of Mary the blessed mother of God, 
we excommunicate, unathernutize, and sequester 
from the holy mother church,” &c. The causes 
of excommunication in England are, contenqit of 
the bishops’ court, heresy, neglect of public wor¬ 
ship and the sacraments, inumtinency, adulter) 1 , 
simony, &c. It. is described to lx: twofold; the 
less is an ecclesiastical censure, excluding tlio 
party from the participation of the sacrament; 
the greater proceeds further, and excludes him not 
onl) from these, but front the company of all 
Christians; hut if the judge of any spiritual court 
cxconinginicate a man for a cause of which he 
has not. tile legal cognizance, the party may have 
an action against him at common law, and he is 
also liable to be indicted at the suit of the king. 

Excommunication in the church of Scotland 
consists only in an exclusion of OjXitily profane 
and immoral persons from baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; but is seldom publicly denounced, as, in¬ 
deed, such persons generally exclude themselves 
from the latter ordinance at least; but it is attend¬ 
ed with no civil incapacity whatever. 

Among the Independents and Baptists, the 
lx*rsons who are or should lx: excommunicated, 
are such as are quarrelsome and litigious, Gal. v. 

1'4 such as desert their privileges, withdraw them¬ 
selves from the ordinances of God, and forsake 
his people, Jude. I'J; such as are irregular and un¬ 
moral in their lives, railers, drunkards, extortion¬ 
ers, tornicators, and covetous, Eph. v. 5; I Gor. 
v. 11. 

“ The exclusion of a person from any Christian 
church does not affect lus temporal estate and 
civil affairs; it does not subject trim to lines or 
imprisonments; it interferes not with the busi¬ 
ness of a civil magistrate; it makes no change in 
the natural and civil relations between husban ds 
and wives, patents and children, masters and ser¬ 
vants; neither does it deprive a man of the liberty 
of attending public worship; it removes him, 
however, from the coinmanion of the church, and^ 
the privileges dependent on it: this is done thar 
lie -may be anliamed of his sin, and be brought to 
repentance; tliat the honour of Christ way be 
vindicated, and that stumbling blocks may be re¬ 
moved out of the way.” 

Though the act ff exclusion be not performed 
exactly in the some manner in every church, yet 
(according to the congregational plan) the power 
m 2 
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of excision lies in the church itself. The officers 
take the sense of the members assembled together; 
and after the matter has been properly investigat¬ 
ed, and all necessary stepq taken <to reclaim the 
offender, the church proceeds to the actual exclu¬ 
sion of the person from among them, by signifying 
their judgment or opinion that the person is un¬ 
worthy of a place in God’s house. In the coYi- 
clusiqo of this article, however, we must add, that 
too great caution cannot lie observed in procedures 
of this kind; every thing should be done with the 
greatest meekness, deliberation, prayer, and a 
deep sense of our own unworthmess; with a 
compassion for the offender, and a fixed design of 
embracing every opportunity of doing him good, 
by reproving, instructing, and, if possible, restor¬ 
ing him to the enjoyment of the privileges he has 
forfeited by, his conduct. Spe Church. * 
EXCUSATf, a term formerly used to denote 
slaves, who, flying to any church for sanctuary, 
were excused and pardoned by their masters. 

EXHORTATION, the act of laving such 
motives liefore a person as may excite him to the 
performance of any duty. It differ^ only from 
suasion in that the lattpr principally endeavours 
to convince, thetjmderstanding, and the former to 
work on the affections. It is considered as a great 
branch of preaching, though not confined to that, 
as a man may exhort, though he do not preach; 
though a man can hardly he said tcvproach if he 
do not exhort. It seems, however, that there are 
some, who Mieving the inability of man to do 
any thing good, cannot reconcile the idea of ex¬ 
horting men to duty, being, as they suppose, a 
contradiction to address men who have no power 
to act of themselves. But they forget,—I. That 
tho Great Author of our being has appointed this 
as a mean for inclining the will to himself, Isjv. 
6 , 7; Luke xiv. 17, 23.—2. That they who thus 
address do not suppose that there is any virtue in 
the exhortation' itself, hut that its energy depends 
on God alone, 1 Cor f xv. 10.—3. That the 
Scripture enjoins ministers to exhort men, .that 
is, to rouse them to duty, by proposing suitable 
motives, Is. Iviii. 1; lTim. vi. 2; Hob. iii. 13; 
Rom. xii. 8.—4. That it was the constant prac¬ 
tice of prophets, apostles, and Christ himself Is. 
i. 17; Jer. iv. 14; E*ek. ::xxvij.; Luke xii. 3; 
Luke iii. 18; Acts xi. 23. “ The express words,” 
says a good divine, “of scriptural invitations, ex¬ 
hortations, and promises, prove more effectual to 
encourage those who are ready to give up their 
hopes, than all the consolatory topics that can 

J iossibly be substituted in their place. It is, thcre- 
ore, much to be lamented that pious men, by ad¬ 
hering to a' supnosed systematical exactness of 
expression, should clog their addresses to sinners 
with exceptions and limitations, which the Spirit 
of God did not see good to insert. They will not 
the omission was an oversight in the in¬ 
spired writers; or admit the thought for a mo¬ 
ment, that they can improve on their plan: why 
then cannot they be satisfied to ‘speak according 
the "oracles of God,' without affecting a more 
entire consistency ? Great mischief has thus 
been done^jjfvery different'descriptions of men, 
who undte^gnedly concur inf giving Satan an 
occasion ofl suggesting to the trembling inquirer 
that perhaps he may persevere in asking, seeking, 
and knocking, with the greatest earnestness and 
importunity, and yet finally be cast away.” 
EXISTENCE of GOD. The methods usual- 
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ly followed in proving the existence of God are 
two* the first called argumentum a priori, 
which beginning with the cause descends to the 
effect; the other argumentum a posteriori, 
which, from a consideration of the effect, ascends 
to the cause. The former of these hath beetr 
particularly laboured by Dr. Samuel Clarke; but 
after all he has said, the possibility of any one’s 
being convinced by it hath been questioned. The 
most general proofs are the following: 1. “ AH 
nations, Heathens, Jews, Mahometans, and 
Christians, harmoniously consent that there is a 
God who created, preserves, and governs all 
things. To this it has been objected, that there 
shave been, at different times andplaces, men who 
were atheists, and deniere of a God. But these 
have been so few, and by their opinions have 
shown that they rather denied the particular pro¬ 
vidence than the existence of God,-that it can 
hardly lie said to be an exception to the argu¬ 
ment stated. And even if men were bolff enough 
to assert it, it would not lie an absolute proof 
that they really believed what they said, since it 
might proceed from a wish that there were no 
Got! • whom they must be accountable for their 
sin, iiJicr than a belief of it, Ps. xiv. 1. It has 
also l<een objected, that whole nations have been 
found in Africa and America who have no notion 
of a Deity: but this is what has never been 
proved; on the contrary, upon accurate inspec¬ 
tion, even the most stupid Hottentots, Salda- 
nians, Greenlanders, Kamtschatkans, and savage 
Americans, are fonnd to have some idea of a God. 

2. “ It is argued from the law and light of Na¬ 
ture, or from the general impression of Deity on 
the mind of every man, i. e. an indistinct idea of 
a Being of infinite perfection , and a readiness to 
acquiesce in the truth of his existence, whenever 
they understand the terms in which it is express¬ 
ed. Whence could this proceed, even in the minds 
of such whose affections and carnal interests dis¬ 
pose them to believe the contrary, if there were 
no impression naturally in their hearts? It has 
betn observed by some writers, that there are no 
innate ideas in the minds of men, and particularly 
concerning God; but this is not so easily proved^ 
since an inspired apostle assures us that even the 
Gentiles, destitute of the law of Moses, have the 
‘ work of the law written in their hearts,’ Rom. 
ii. 15. 

3. “ The works of creation plainly demonstrate 
the existence of a God. The innnmerable alter¬ 
ations and manifest dependence, every where ob¬ 
servable in the world, prove that the things which 
exist in it neither are nor could be fronieternity. 

It is self-evident that they never could form them¬ 
selves out of nothing, or m any of their respective’' 
forms; and that chance, being nothing but the ‘ 
want of design, never did nor could form or put 
into order any thing; far less such a marvellous 
and well connected system aa our world is. 
ThofigJrwe should absurdly fancy matter .to be 
eternal, yet it could not change its own form, or 
produce life Or reason. Moreover, when we con¬ 
sider the diversified and wonderful forms of 
creatures in the world, And how exactly those 
forms and stations correspond with their respec¬ 
tive ehds aqd uses; when we consider the mar¬ 
vellous and exact machinery, form, and motions 
of our own bodies; and especially when c we ooqt 
aider the powers of our soul, its decues after an 
infinite good, and its close union mth, and in- 
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Comprehensible operations on our bodies, we are 
•obliged to admit a Creator of infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness. 

4. “ It is argued from the 'support and govern¬ 
ment of the world. Who can consider the mo¬ 
tions of the heavenly luminaries, exactly calcu¬ 
lated for the greatest advantage to our earth, and 
its inhabitants; the exact balancing, and regu¬ 
lating of the meteors, winds, rain, snow, hail, 
vapour, thunder, and the like; the regular and 
never-failing return of summer and winter, seed¬ 
time and harvest, day and night; the ustflnishfng 
and diversified formation of vegetables; the pro¬ 
pagation of herlis, almost every whore, that are 
most effectual to heal the. distomjiers of uiiimtl 
bodies in that place; the almost infinite diver¬ 
sification of animals and vegetables, and their 
pertinents, that, notwithstanding an amazing 
similarity, not any two arc exactly alike, but 
every form, member, or even feather or hair of 
animalk, and every pile of grass, stalk of corn, 
herb, leaf, tree, berry, or other fruit, hath some¬ 
thing peculiar to itself: the making of animals so 
sagaciously to prepare their lodgings, defend 
themselves, provide for their health, produce and 
protect, and procure food for their young; the 
direction of fishes arid fowls to and in such mar¬ 
vellous and long peregrinations, at such seasons, 
and to such places, as best correspond with their 
own preservation and the lienefit of mankind; 
the stationing of brute animals by sea or land, at 
less or greater distances, as are most suited to the 
safety, subsistence, or comfort of mankind, and 
preventing the increase of prolific unitnuls, and 
making the less fruitful ones, which are used, ex¬ 
ceedingly to abound; the so diversifying the 
countenances, voices, and hand-writings oi nif-n, 
as best secures and promotes their social advan¬ 
tages; the holding of so equal a balance lietwecn 
males and females, while the number of males, 
whoso lives are peculiarly endangered in war, 
navigation, &c., arc generally greatest; the pro- 
longingmf men’s lives, when the world needed to 
Lie peopled, and now shortening them when that 
necessity hath ceased to exist; the almost uni¬ 
versal provision of food, raiment, medicine, fuel, 
&c., answerable to the nature of particular 
places, cold or hot, moist or dry; the manage¬ 
ment of human affairs relative to societies, go¬ 
vernment, [>eace, war, trade, &c., in a manner 
different from, and contrary to, the carnal policy 
of those concerned; and especially the stntngeiy 
similar but diversified erection, preservation, and 
, government of the Jewish and Christian churches; 
who, 1 say, can consider all these things, and not. 
acknowledge the existence of a wise, merciful, 

a nd good God, who governs the world, and every 
ling in it7 

"5. “It is proved from the miraculous events 
which have happened in the world: such as the 
overflowing of tnc earth a‘ flood; the confusion 
"of languages; t|ie burning of Sodom and" the ci¬ 
ties about by (ire from heaven; the plagues of 
Egypt; the dividing of the Re4 Sea; raining 
wanna from heaven, and bringing streams oi 
water from flinty rocks; the stopping of the 
course df the sun, &e. &c. 

G. “ His existence no less clearly appears from 
the exact fulfilment of so many and so partieu r 
larly circumstantiated predictions, published long 
^before the event took place. It is impossible that 
than e predictions, which were so exactly fulfilled 
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in their respective periods, and of the fulfilment 
of which there are at present thousands of demon* 
strati vc and sensible documents In the worU, 
could proceed from any but an all-seeing and in-* 
finitely wise God. • • 

7. " The existence of God further appears from 
the fearful punishments wliirh have been inflicted 
U|wn persons, and especially upon nations, when 
their immoralities liecame exeessive, and that by 
very unexpected means and instrument^ as in 
the drowning of the old world; destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah; plagues of l’haraoh anti 
his servants; overthrow of Sennacherib and hit 
urjivy ; miseries and ruin of the Oaneanites, Jews, 
Svhuns, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Persians, Egyp¬ 
tians,'Greeks, Romans* Saracens, Tartars, and 
others. 

8. jLaslly, the existence of Got! may he ar¬ 
gued from the terrdland dread which wound the 
consciences of men, when guilty of crimes which 
other inti; do not know, or are not able to punish 
or restrain: as in the case of Caligula, Nero, and 
Domitian, the Roman emperors; and this while 
they earnestly labour to persuade themselves or 
others that there is no God. Hence their being 
afraid of thunder, or to be left alone in the dark, 

eke.” • 

As to the modus of the divine existence, 
would lie presumption to attempt to explain. 
That lie exists, is clear Ironi the loregoing argu¬ 
ments; but the manner of that existence is not 
for us to know. Many good men have uttered 
great absurdities in endeavouring to cxuluin it, 
and alter all none of them have succeeded. The 
wisest of men never made the attempt. Moses 
begun his writings by suppsing the lieing of a 
God; he did not attempt to explain it. Although 
many of the inspired writers asserted his exist¬ 
ence, and, to discountenance idolatry, pleaded 
for his perfections, yet no one of them ever pre¬ 
tended to explain the manner of his lieing. Our 
duty is clear. We are not commanded nor ex¬ 
pected to understand it. All that is required is 
this : “ He that eoineth to God must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewurder of them that dili¬ 
gently seek him-” Hob. xi. G. See Gill's Body 
of Dii\ b. i.; Charnock’s Works, vol. i.; Ridg- 
Icy's Die. ques. 2; Brown's System of Die.; 
I'irrre's Studies of Nature; Sturm’s Reflcc 
lions; Spcct.dc la Nat.: Bonnet’s Philosophi¬ 
cal Researches; and writers enumerated under 
the article Atiik'sm. 

EXORCISM, the expelling of devils from 
[arsons possessed, by means ol conjurations and 
prayers. The. Jews made great pretences to this 
jiower, Josephus tells several wonderful talcs of 
the great success of several exorcists. One Elea- 
zer, a Jew, cured many diemoniacs, he says, by 
means of a root set in a ring.’ This root, with 
the ring, was held under the patient’s nose, and 
the devil jyas forthwith evacuated. The mot** 
part of conjurors of this class were impostors, 
each pretending to a secret nostrum or charm 
which was an overmatch for the devil. Our Sa¬ 
viour communicated to his disciples a real pcoffcr 
over daimnns, or at least over the diseases said 
to he occasioned*by daimons. See Daxjpmxc. 

Exorcism makes a considerable part of the 
superstition of the church of Ronaftne ritual of 
which forbids the exorcising any person without 
the bishop’s leave. The. ceremony b performed 
a the lower end of the church, towards the door. 
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The exorcist first signs the possessed person with 
the sign of the cross, makes him kneel, and 
sprinkles him with holy water. Then follow 
the litanies, psalms, and prayer; after which the 
exorcist asks the devil his name, an<i“ abjures him 
by the mysttries of the Christian religion not to 
afflict the person any more; then, laying his 
right hand on the demoniac's head, he repeals 
the form of exorcism, which is this: “ I exorcise 
thee, unclean spirit, in the name of Jesus Christ: 
tremble, O Satan, thou enemy of the faith, thou 
foe of mankind, who hast brought death into t?ie 
world; who hast deprived men of life, and hast 
rebelled ugainst justice; thou seducer of mankind, 
thou root of all evil, thou source of avarice, dis¬ 
cord, and envy.” The ••Romanists likewise ex¬ 
orcise houses and other places suppbsed to be 
haunted by unclean spirits; and the ceremony is 
much the same as that for a person possessed. 

EXORDIUM. Sec Sehmov. 

EXPEDIENCY, the fitness or propriety of a 
nean to the attainment of an end. Sec Oni.i- 
• ATION. 

EXPERIENCE, knowledge acquired by long 
ise without a teacher. It consists in the ideas 
if things which we have seen or read, which the 
judgment has reflected on, to form for itself a 
■ule or method. 

Christian experience is that religious know- 
edge which is acquired by any exercises, enjoy- 
nents, or sufferings, either of body or nnnd. 
Nothing is more common than to ridicule and 
lespiso whnt is called religious experience as 
nero enthusiasm. But if religion consist in 
feeling, we would ask, how it can possibly exist 
vithout experience? We are convinced of, and 
idmit the propriety of the term, when applied to 
hose branches of science which are not founded 
in speculation or conjecture, but on sensible trial. 
•Vhy, then, should it be rejected when applied 
o religion? It is evident that, however beautiful 
religion may be in name, its excellency and ener¬ 
gy are only truly known and displayed as expe¬ 
rienced. A system Mieved, or a mind merely 
informed, will produce little good, except the heart 
be affected, nnd we feel its mfluerce. To expe- 
perienee, then, the religion of Christ, we must 
not only lie acquainted with its theory, but. enjoy 
its power^ subduing our corruptions, animating 
our affections, nnd exciting us to duty. Hence 
the Scripture calls ex|>ericnce tasting, Ps. xxxiv. 
8; feeling, &e. 1 Thess. ii. 13, &c. That •our 
experience is always absolutely pure in the pre¬ 
sent state, cannot be expected. “ The best ex¬ 
perience,” ^says a good writer, "may be mixed 
with natural affections and passions, impressions 
on the imagination, self-righteousness, or spiritual 
pridebut this is no reason that all experience 
is to be rejected, for upon this ground nothing 
could be received, since nothing is absolutely per¬ 
fect It is, however, to lie lamented, that while the 
beet of -men have a mixture in their Apcrience, 
there are others whose experience (so called) is 
entirely counterfeit They hnve been alarmed, 
ham changedLthe ground of their, confidence, 
have had tneirimaginations heated and delighted 
by impressions and visionary representations; 
they have recollected the promises of the Gospel, 
as if sjiokcn to them, with peculiar appropriatioa 
to certify them that their sins were forgiven; 
and haying seeifand heard such wonderful things, 
they think tiMy mutt doubt no more of their adop- 
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tion into the family of Go-1 They have also fre¬ 
quently heard all experience profanely ridiculed 
as enthusiasm; and this betrays them into the 
opposite extreme, so that they are emboldened Co 
despise every caution as the result of enmity to 
internal religion, and to act as if there were no 
delusive or counterfeit experience. But the event 
too plainly shows their awful mistake, and that 
they grounded their expectations upon the ac¬ 
count given of the extraordinary operations of the 
Holy spirit on the minds of prophets, rather than 
oxf the promises of his renewing influence in the 
hearts of believers. When, therefore, they lose 
the impressions with which they once were elated, 
they relapse nearly into their old course of life, 
tneir creed and confidence alone excepted.” 

Christian experience may be considered t as 
genuine, 1. When it accords with the revelation 
of God’s mind and will, or what he has revealed 
in his word. Any thing contrary to this, how¬ 
ever pleasing, cannot be sound, or produced by 
divine agency.—2. When its tendency is to pro¬ 
mote humility in us: that experience, by which 
we iearn our own weakness, and subdues pride, 
must In; good.—3. When it teaches us to bear 
with \iere, and to do them good.—4. When it 
opemfes so as to excite us to be ardent in our de¬ 
votion, and sincere in our regard to God. A 
jKwerfal experience of the divine favour will lead 
us to acknowledge the same, and to manifest our 
gratitude both by constant praise and genuine 
piety. 

Christian experience, however, may be abused. 
There are some good people who certainly have 
felt and enjoyed the power of religion, and yet 
have not always ucted with prudence us to their 
experience. 1. Some ooast of their experiences, 
or talk of them as if they were very extraordinary; 
whereas, were they acquainted with others, they 
would find it not so. That a man may moke 
mention of>his experience, is no way improper, 
but often useful; but to hear persons always 
talking of themselves, seems to indicate a spirit of 
pride, and that their experience cannot be very 
deep.—2. Another abuse of experienco is, de¬ 
pendence on it. Wc ought certainly to take en¬ 
couragement from past circumstances, if we can; 
but it we are so do|>cndent on past experience aa 
to preclude present exertions, or always expect to 
have exactly the same assistance in every state, 
trial, or ordinance, we shall be disappointed. God 
has wisely ordered it, that though ne never wiQ 
leave his people, yet he will suspend or bestow 
comfort in his own time; for this very reason, 
that we may rely on him, and not on the circum¬ 
stance or ordinance.—3. It is an abuse of expe¬ 
rience, when introduced at improper times, and 
before improper persons. It is true, wc ought 
never to be ashamed of our profession; but to be 
always talking to irreligious people respecting ex¬ 
perience, which they know nothing of, is, as our 
SaHour says, casting pearls before swine. Dun- 
2 tan’s Pilgrim's Progress; Duck's Treatise'on 
Experience ; GornaW s'Christian Armour ; Dr. 
Owen on PsaJm exxx; Edwards on the Afflic¬ 
tions, and his Thoughts on the Revival of Reli¬ 
gion in New England; Dorney's Contempla-. 
lions. 

EXPERIENCE MEETINGS, are aasem- 
blies of religious persons, who meet for the pur¬ 
pose of relating their experience to each ether. 
It has been doubted by some whether these meet-* 
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•Ings are of any great utility j and whether they 
' do not in some measure force people to say more 
than is true, and puff up those with pride who 
are able to communicate tneir ideas with facility ; 
but to this it may be answered, - 1. That the 
abuse of a thing is no proof of the evil of it.—2. 
That the most eminent saints of old did not ne¬ 
glect this practice, Ps. lxvi. 16; Mai. iii. 16.—3. 
That by a wise and prudent relation of exjie- 
* rience, the Christian is led to see that others 
have participated of the same joys and sorrows 
With himself; he is excited to love and serve 
God; and unimated to perseverance in duty, by 
finding that others, of like passions with himself, 
are zealous, active, and diligent.— i. That the 
Scriptures seem to ‘-njoin the frequent intercourse| 


of Christians fof the purpose of strengthening 
each other in religious services, Heb. x. 24, 85 1 
Col. iii. 16; Matt, xviii. 20. See Conference. 

EXPIATION, a religious act, by which sS 
tisfaction or utoneincpt is made for some cringe 
the guilt removrd, and the obligation to punish* 
ment cancelled, Lev. xvi. See PkocitutJON. 

EXPOSITIONS. See Commentaries. 

‘ EX TQRTION, the act or practice of gaining 
ot acquiring any thing by force. Extort ioqgrs are 
included in the list of those who are excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven. 1 Cot. x. 6. 

EXTREME UNCTION, one. of the sacra* 
mi nts of the Romish church, the fifth in order, 
administered to iioople dangerously sick, by anoint¬ 
ing them with holy oil, and praying over them. 
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FAltH is that assent which we give to a pro¬ 
position advanced by another, the truth of whirh 
we do not immediately perceive from our own 
reason and experience; or it is a judgment or as¬ 
sent of the mind, the motive whereof is not any 
intrinsic evidence, but the authority or testimony 
of some other who reveals or relates it. The 
Greek word n>rr<f, translated faith, comes from 
file verb n><$»>, to persuade; the nature of faith 
being a persuasion and assent of the mind, arising 
from testimony or evidence. 

1. Divine faith, is that founded on the au¬ 
thority of God, or it is that assent which we give 
to what is revealed by God. The objects of tins, 
therefore, are matters of revelation. 

2. Human faith, is that whereby we helie*e 
what is told us by men. The objects hereof are 
matters of human testimony or evidence. 

3. Historical faith, is that whereby wo assent 
to the truths of revelation as a kind of certain and 
infallible record, James ii. 17, or to any fact re¬ 
corded in history. 

4. The faith of miracles, is the persuasion a 
person has of his being able, by divine power, to 
effect a miracle on another, Matt. xvii. 20; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2 : or another on himself, Acts, xiv.!). This 
obtained chiefly in the time of Christ and his 
apostles. 

6. A temporary faith, is an assent to evan¬ 
gelical truths, as lioth interesting arid desirable, 
but not farther than they are accompanied with 
temporal advantages; and which is lost when 
such advantages diminish or arc removed, Matt, 
xi. 24; Luke viii. 13. 

6. Faith ip. respect to futurity, is a moral prin¬ 
ciple, implying such a conviction of the reality 

* and importance of a future state, as is sufficient 
to regulate the tcnqier and conduct. 

7. Faith in Christ, or saving faith, is that 
principle wrought in the heart by the Divine 
Spirit, whereby we are persuaded that Christ is 
the Messiah; and possess such a desire and ex¬ 
pectation of the blessings he has promised in his 
Gospel, as engages the mind to fix Rs dependence 
on him, and subject itself to him in all the ways 
of holy obedience, and relying solely on his grace 
for everlasting life. These are the ideas which 
are genepalfy annexed to the definition of saving 
faith; but, accurately speaking, faith is an act of 
'the understanding, giving credit to the testimony 
of the Gospel; and desire, expectation, confi¬ 


dence, &e., are rather the effects of if, than faith 
itself, though inseiiar.tbly connected with it. 
Much has been mid as to live order or place in 
which faith stands in the Christian system, some 
ilacing it la-fore, others after repentance. Per- 
iaps the following remarks on ghe subject may 
be considered as consistent witli truth and Scrip¬ 
ture : 1. Regeneration is the work of God en¬ 
lightening the mind, and changing the heart, and 
in order of time precedes faith.—2. Faith is the 
consequence of regeneration, and implies the per¬ 
ception of an object. It discerns the evil of sin, 
the holiness of God, gives credence to the testi¬ 
mony of God in his word, and seems to precede 
repentance, since we cannot riqient of that of 
which we have no clear perception, or no concern 
almut.—3. Repentance is hii after-thought, or 
sorrowing for sin, the evil nature of which faith 
perceives, and which immediately follows l'ailh.— 

4. Conversion is a turning from sin, wliich faith 
sees, and repentance sorrows for, and seems to 
follow, and to bo the end of nil the rest. 

As to the properties or adjuncts of faith, we 
may ob-erve, 1. That it is the first and principal 
grace : it stands first in order, and takes the pre¬ 
cedence of other graces, Mark xvi. 16; Heb. xi. 

6.—2. It is every way precious and valuable, 1 
Pet. ii. 1.—3. It is called in Scripture, one faith ; 
<br though there are several sorts ot liiith, there is 
but one speeiul or saving faith, Eph. iv. 5.—4. It 
is also denominated common faith; common to 
all the regenerate, Tit. i. 4.—5. It is true, real, 
and unfeigned, Acts viii. 37 ; Rom. x. 10.—6. It 
cannot be finally lost as to the grace, of it, Phil. i. 
6; Luke xxii. 32.—7. It is progressive, Luku 
xvii. 5; 2 TheBS. L 3.—8. It appropriates anil 
realizes, or, ns the apostle says, is the substance 
of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen, Ifob. xi. 1. 

The evidences or effects of faith, are, 1. Lovfi * 
to Christ, l'Pet. i. 8; Gal. v. 6.—2. Confidence, 
Eph. iii. 12.—3. Joy, Rom. v. 11; Phil. i. 25.— 

4. Prayer, Heb. iv. 16.—5. Attention to bis or¬ 
dinances, and profit by them, Ueb. iv. 2.—jH, 
Zeal in the promotion of his gloiy, 1 * 'or. xv. 58; 
Gal. vi. 9.—7. Holiness of heart and life,, Matt, 
vii. 20; 1 John u. 3; Acts xv. ft; James ii. 18, 
20, 22. See articles Assi.iunci - . and Justifica¬ 
tion, in this work;. and Polhitl on Precious 
Faith; Lambert's Sermons, 13,11, &c.; Scott's 
Nature and Warrant<f Faith; Romuines Life 
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Walk, and Triumph of Faith ; Rotherham’s 
Essay on Faith; Dare's Letters on Faith j A, 
Hall on the Faith and Influence qf the Gospel 
Goodwin's Works , vol. iv. 

„FA1TH, ARTICLE OF. Article 
FAITH* CONFESSION OF. See Con 

MISSION. 

FAITH, IMPLICIT. See Implicit Faith, 
FAITHFULNESS. See Fidelity. 

• FAITHFULNESS, MINISTERIAL. See 
Pabtoil 

FAITHFULNESS OF GOD, is that per¬ 
fection of his nature whereby he infallibly fulfils 
his designs, or performs his word. It appears, 
says Dr. Gill, in the performance of what he Jjas 
saul with respect to the^vorld in general, that it 
shall not bo destroyed by a flood, as it once was, 
and for a token of it, has set liis bow in the clouds; 
that the ordinances of heaven should keip their 
due course, which they have done for almost 
6000 years, exactly and punctually; thut all 
his creatures snould be supported and provided 
for, and the elements all made subservient to that 
end, which we find do so according to his so¬ 
vereign pleasure, Gen. ix; Isa. liv. 9; Ps. cxlv; 
Deut. xi. 14, 15; 2 Pet. iii. 

2. It appears^n the fulfilment of what he has 
said with respect to Christ. Whoever will take 
the pains to compare the predictions of the birth, 
poverty, life,, sufferings, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Christ, with the accomplishment of 
the same, will find a striking demonstration of 
the faithfulness of God. 

3. It appears in the performance of the pro¬ 
mises which he has made to his people. In re¬ 
spect to temporal blessings, 1 Tim. iv. 8 { Psal. 
kxxiv. 11; Is. xxxiii. 16.—2. JTo spiritual, 1 
Cor. i. 9. In supporting them in temptation, 1 
Cor. x. 13. Encouraging them under persecu¬ 
tion, 1 Pet. iv. 12, 13; Isa. xli. 10. Sanctifying 
afflictions, IIel>. xii. 4 to 12. Directing them in 
difficulties, 1 These, v. 24. Enabling them to 
persevere, Jer. xxxL 40. Bringing them to glory, 

1 John it 25. 

4. It appears in the fulfilling of his threaten- 
ings. The curse came upon Adam according as 
it was threatened. He fulfilled his threatening 
to the old world in destroying it. He declared 
that the Israelites should be subject to bis awful 
displeasure, if they walked not in his ways; it 
was accordingly fulfilled, Deut. xxviii. See Im¬ 
mutability. 

FALL OF MAN, the loss of those perfec¬ 
tions and that happiness which his Maker be¬ 
stowed on him at his creation, through transgres¬ 
sion of a positive command, given for the trial of 
man's obedience, and as a token of his holding 
every thing of God, os Lord paramount (if the 
creation, with the use of every thing in it, exclu¬ 
sive of the fruit of one tree. This positive law he 
■ broke by eating the forbidden fruit; first the 
woman, then the man: and thus thefoondition or 
law ofthe covenant being broken, the covenant 
itself was broken. The woman was enticed by 
An evil genius, under the semblance of a serpent, 
as appcartt froiif its reasoning the woman into the 
transgression of the law, of which a brute beast is 
incapable. Hence the evil genius is called a mur¬ 
derer and a Har from the beginning, John viii. 44. 
Rom. v. 12; the old serpent, Rev. xii. 9. xx, 2. 
Moses relates this history, from what appeared 
externally to sense t botfi, therefore, are to be 
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conjoined, the serpent as the instrument, and the, 
devil as the primary cause. Man suffered him¬ 
self to be seduced by perverse and confused no¬ 
tions of good and eviL prompted by a desire of a 
greater degree of perfection, and swayed by his 
sensual appetite, in contradiction to his reason, 
Gen. iii. 6. And thus it appears possible, how, 
notwithstanding the divine image with which 
man is adprned, he might fall; for, though inclu¬ 
ding in it knowledge, it did not exclude from it 
confused notions, which are those arising from 
wjnsc and imagination, especially when off our 
guard fnd inattentive, blindly following the pre*. 
sent impression. From this one sin arose an¬ 
other, and then another, from the connexion of 
causes and effects, till this repetition'brought on 
a habit of sin, consequently, a state of moral sla¬ 
very ; called by divines a death in sin, a spiritual 
death, a defect of power to act according to the 
law, and from the motive of the divine perfection^ 
as death in general is such a defect of power of 
action; and this defect nr inability, witti all its 
consequences, man entailed on his posterity, re¬ 
maining upon them, till one greater man remove 
this, and reinstate them in all they forfeited in 
Adam. 

In 1 he fall of man we may observe, 1. The 
grew-i-si infidelity.—2. Prodigious pride.—3. Hor¬ 
rid ingratitude.—4. Visible contempt of God’s 
majesty and justice.—5. Unaccountable folly.— 
6. A cruelty to himself and to all his posterity. 
Infidels, however, have treated the account of the 
fall and its effects, with contempt, and considered 
the whole as absurd ; but their objections to the 
manner have, been ably answered by a variety of 
authors; and as to the effects, one would hardly 
think any body could deny. For, that man is a 
fallen creature, is evident, if we consider his mi¬ 
sery os an inhabitant of the natural world; the 
disorder^ of the globe we. inhabit, and the dreadful 
scourges with which it is visited; the deplorable 
and shocking circumstances of our birth; tho 
painful and dangerous travail of women; our na¬ 
tural unclcanliness, helplessness, ignorance, and 
nakedness; the gross darkness in which wc na¬ 
turally are, both with respect to God and a future 
state: the general rebellion of the brute creation 
against us; the various poisons that lurk in the 
animal, vegetable and mineral world, ready to 
destroy us; the heavy curse of toil and sweat to 
which we are liable; the innumerable calamities 
of life, and the pangs of death. Again, it is evi¬ 
dent if we consider him as a citizen of the moral 
world; his commission of sin; his omission of 
duty; the triumph of sensual appetites over hia 
intellectual faculties; the corruption of the powers 
that constitute a good head, tne Understanding, 
imagination, memory and reaeon; the depravity, 
of the powers which form a good heart, the will, • 
conscience, and affections; his manifest aliena¬ 
tion from God; his amazing disregard even of bis 
nearest relatives; his unaccountable unconcern 
about himself; hia detestable tempers; the gene* 
ral out-breaking of human corruption in all indi 
viduals; theAmiversal overflowing of it in all na¬ 
tions. Some striking proofs of this depravity may 
be seen in the general propensity of mankind to 
vain, irrational, or cruel diversions; in tho uni¬ 
versality of the most ridiculous, impious, inhuman, 
and diabolical sins; in the aggravating circum¬ 
stances attending the display ot this corruption j 
in tho m&ry ineffectual endeavours to stem its 
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torrent | In the obstinate resistance it makes to 
divine grace in the unconverted; the amazing 
struggles of good men with it; the testimony 
of the heathens concerning it; and the preposte¬ 
rous conceit which the unconverted have of their 
own goodness. Diet, qf the Bible. ; Fletcher's 
Appeal to Matters of Fact ; Berry Street Lee 1 
tures, vol. i. 1®), 189; South’s Sermons, vol. i. 
184, 150; Bates’s Harmony of Div. Atl. p. 98; 
Boston’s Fourfold State, part i. 

FALSEHOOD, untruth, deceit. See Lying. 

FALSE CHRISTS. See Messiah. . . 

FAMILIARS pF THE INQUISITION, 
persons who assist in apprehending such as are 
accused, and carrying them to prison. They are 
assistants to the inquisitor, and called familiars, 
because they belong to his family. In some pro¬ 
vinces of Italy they are called cross-bearers; and 
and in others the scholars of St. Peter the Mar¬ 
tyr; and wear a cross before them on the outside 
garment. They are properly bailiffs of the inqui¬ 
sition; anil the vile office is esteemed so honoui- 
able, that noblemen in the kingdom of Portugal 
have been ambitious of belonging to it. Nor is 
this surprising, when it is considered that Inno¬ 
cent III. granted very large indulgences and pri¬ 
vileges to these familiars ; and that the same ple¬ 
nary indulgence is granted by the pope to every 
single exercise of this olRce, as was granted by the 
Lateran council to those who succoured the Holy 
Land. When several persons urc to be taken up 
at the same time, these familiars are commanded 
to order matters that they may know nothing of 
one another’s being apprehended ; and it is re¬ 
lated, that a father and his three sons and three 
daughters, who lived together in the same house, 
were carried prisoners to the inquisition without^ 
knowing any thing of one another’s lieing there 
till seven years afterwards, when thpy that were 
alive were released by an act of faith. See art. 
Act op Faith. 

FAMILY PRAYER. See Prayer. 

FAMILY OF LOVE, or Families. See 
Love. 

FANATICS, wild enthusiasts, visionary per¬ 
sons, who pretend to revelation und inspiration. 
The ancients called those fanatici who passed 
their time in temples (fana) and being often 
seized with a kind of enthusiasm, as if inspired by 
the Divinity, showed wild and antic gestures, cut¬ 
ting and slashing their arms with knives, shaking 
the head, &c. Hence the word was applied 
among us to the Anabaptists, Quakers, &c. at 
their first rise, and is now an epithet given to mo¬ 
dern prophets, enthusiasts, &c.; and wc believe 
unjustly t p those who possess- a considerable de¬ 
gree of zeal and fervency of devotion. 

• EVIRNOVIANS, a sect of Socinians, so call- 
fed from Stanislaus Faruovius, who separated 
from the other Unitarians in the /ear 1568. He 
asserted that Christ had been engendered or pro¬ 
duced out of nothing by tho Supremo Being, lie- 
fore the creation of this terrestrial globe, and warn¬ 
ed his disciples against payiflg religious worship 
to the Divine Spirit. This sect did nflt last long; 
for having lost their chief; who died in 1615, it 
was scattered and reduced to nothing. 

FASTING, abstinence from food, more par¬ 
ticularly that abstinence which is used on a reli¬ 
gious account. 

•The Jews had every year a stated and solemn 
fasten the 10th iky of the month 7'isri, which 
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generally answered to the close of our September 
This solemnity was a i(py of strict rest and fasting 
to the Israelites. Many of them spent the dav 
before in prayer, and such like penitential exer¬ 
cises. On tlii day itself, at least in later time& 
they made a tenfold confession of their sins, ana 
were careful to end all their mutual broils. See 
Lev. xvi. Numb. xxix. 7, 18. Lev. xxiii. 23, 
32: Individuals also fasted on any extraordinary 
distress. Thus David fasted during the sickness 
of his adulterous child, 2 Sam. xti. 21; Ahab, 
when lm was threatened with ruin, 1 Kings xii 
27; Daniel, when ho understood that the Jewisfc 
captivity drew to an end; 9th and 10th chapters 
of Nphemiah, Joshua, &c. 

1 However light some thhak of religious fasting, 
it sceins it has been practised by most nations 
from the remotest antiquity. The Egyptians, 
Phomicilns, and Assyrians, had their fasts as 
well as the Jews. Porphyry affirms that tho 
Egyptians, before their stated sacrifices, always 
fasted a great many days; sometimes for six 
weeks. The Greeks observed their fasts much in 
the same manner. At Rome, kings and empe¬ 
rors lusted themselves. Numa Pompihus, Julius 
Ciesar, Augustus, Vespasian, and others, wc are 
told, had their stated fast days; #nd Julian tha 
apostate was so exact in this observation, that ho 
outdid the priests themselves. The Pythago¬ 
reans frequently fasted rigidly for a long lime; 
and Pythagoras, their master, continued Ids fast, 
it is said, for forty days together. The Brach- 
mans, and the ('hinese, have also their stated fasts. 

Every one knows how much fasting hus been 
considered as an important rite in the church of 
Rome, »nd the extremes they have run into in 
this respect. See nrtielc Abstinence. The 
church of England also has particular seasons 
for lasting, especially that of Lent, which is to 
be observed as a time of humiliation before Easter, 
the general festival of our Saviour’s resurrection. 
Fast days are also appointed by the legislature 
upon any extraordinary occasions of calamity, 
war, &c. See art. Rogation, Lent. 

Religious fasting consists, I. “ In abstinence 
from every animal indulgence, and from food, as 
far as health aud circumstances will admit.—2. 
In the humble confession of our sins to God, 
with contrition or sorrow for them.—3. A n earn¬ 
est d -pi'ccation of God’s displeasure, and humble 
supplication that he would avert his judgments.— 

4. An intercession with God for such spiritual 
and temporal blessings upon ourselves anil others 
which arc needful.” It docs not appear that our 
Saviour instituted any particular fast, but left it 
optional. Any state of calamity and sorrow, 
however, naturally suggests this. The propriety 
gf it may appear, 1. From many examples re¬ 
corded in Scripture.—2. By plain and undenia¬ 
ble inferences from Scripture, Matt. vi. 16.—3. 
From divine commands given on some occasion's • 
though there Src no commands which prescribe it 
as a con9lant duty.—4. It may be nrgued from its 
utility. The end or uses of it arc these:—1. A 
natural expression of our sorrow.—2.* A help to 
devotional exercises.-y-3. Keeping*the body in 
subjection.—4. May be rendered subservient tc 
chanty. How for or how long a rson slutuUl 
abstain from food, dcjiends on circumstances). 
The great end to lie kept in view is, humiliation 
for. and abstinence from sin. “ If,” says Mar¬ 
shall, “ abstinence divert our minds, by .reason 
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of a gnawing appetite, then you had tetter eat I Varies, vol. vii. chap. 2; Kelt’s Ser. at Hampton 
sparing, as Daniel in his greatest fast.” Elan. x. Lecture , scr. 1; Warburtonlv Julian ; Simpson’s 
2. 3. They, however, who in times of public Strictures on Religious Opinions, latter end, 

‘ distress, when the judgments of God are in the Daillc's Use of the Fathers , p. 167; Law's 
earth, and when his providence seems to call for Theory; Dr. Clark’s View of the Succession ef 
humiliation, will not relinquish any of their sen- Sacred Literature, p. 312. 
sual enjoyments, nor deny themselves in the least, 1 FAULT, a slight defect or crime, which sub- 
cannot te justified; since good men in all ages, jects a person to Dlame, but not to punishment; 
more or less, have humbled themselves on snch a deviation from, or transgression ot a rule in 
occasions; arid reason as well as Scripture evi- some trilling circumstance, 
denfiy prove it to te. our duty, Matt. ix. 15. 1 FAVOUR OF GOD. See Grace. 

Cor. vii. 5. Bennet’s Christ. Orat. vol. ii. p. 18, . FEAR is that uneasiness of mind which arises 

25; Tillotson's Ser. ser. 39; Simplon's Essay from apprehension of danger, attended with a 
on Feasting; Marshall on Sane. p. 273, 274. desire of avoiding it. “ Feat,” says Dr. Watts, 
FATE (fatum) denotes an inevitablene^essi- “shows itself by paleness of the cheek, sinking 
ty depending upon a superior cause. The worth of the spirits, trembling of the limbs, hurry and 
is formed afundo, “from speaking,” and prima- confusion of the mind and thoughts, agonies of 
rily implies the same with ejfatum , viz. a word or nature, and fainting. Many a person has diet! 
decree pronounced by Go.j, or a fixedpsentenee with fear. Sometimes it rouses all nature to exert 
whereby the Deity has prescrited the order of itself in sjieedy flight, or other methods to avoid 
things, and allotted to cverv person what shall the approaching evil; sudden terror has perform- 
tefal him. The Greeks called it ii/usp/uiv*, as it ed some almost incredibles of this^kiiuE” 

were a chain or necessary series of things indis- F'ear is of different kinds : 1. There is an ido- 

solubly linked together. It is also used to ex- lalrous anti superstitious fear, which is called 
press n certain unavoidable designation of things, a fear of demons, which the city of 

by which all agents, both necessary and volun- Athens was greatly addicted to. “I perceive,” 
tarv, are swayed and directed to their ends. Fate s» the ApOstle Paul, “that in all things ye are 
is divided into physical and divine. 1. Physical to ■ suiierstitinus,” or given to-the feaT and wor- 
fate is an order and series of natural causes a p- ship of false deities.—2. There is an external fear 
propnated to their effects: as, that fire warms; of God, an outward show and profession of it, 
bodies' communicate motion to each other, Sc .; w hich is taught by the precepts of men: as in the 
and the effects of it arc all the events and pheno- men of Samaria, who pretended to fear the Lord, 
mena of nature.—2.. Divine fate is what is more as the priest instructed them, and yet served their 
usually called providence. See Providence, own gods; and such an external fear of God, 
Necessity. Job’s friends supposed was aU that he had, and 

FATHERS, a term applied to ancietV authors that even he had cast that of!'.—3. There is an 
who have preserved in their writings traditions hypocritical fear, when men make a profession, 
of the church. Thus St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, 'of religion.; hut only serve him for some sinister 
&c. are called Greek fathers, and St. Augustine, end and selfish view, which Satan insinuated was 
and St. Ambrose, Latin fathers. No author who Job's case. “Doth Job fear God for nought!” 
wrote later than the twelfth century is dignified Job i. !'.—4. There is a servile fear, which they 
with the title of father. po«sess who serve God from fear of punishment, 

Some suppose that the study of the fathers is and not from love to him.—5. There is a Jilial 
barren and unimproving; that though there are fear, such as that of a son to his father. Fear 
some excellent things interspersed in their wnt- is sinful when—1. It proceeds from unbelief or 
ings, yet the instruction to te derived from them distrust of God : 2. When it ascribes more to 
will hardly repay the toil of breaking up the the creature than is due; or when we fear our 
ground; that a life-time would hardly suffice to enemies without considering they are under God: 
read them with care, and digest them completely. 3. When we fear that in God that is not in him, 
Others have such a high opinion of the fathers, or that he will break his promise, &e.: 4. When 
as to be almost afraid of interpreting Scripture our fear is immoderate, so as to distract us in 
against their decision. They sup]awe, that as duty. See next article. 

some of them were companions, disciples, or sue- FEAR OF GOD, is that holy disposition oi 
oessivcly followers of the apostles, it is highly gracious habit formed in the soul by the Holy 
probable th.it they must have been well informed; Spirit, whereby we are inclined to obey ail God’s 
that their sentiments must te strongly illustrative commands; arid evidences itself, 1. By a dread 
of the doctrines of the New Testament; and that of his displeasure.—2. Desire of his favour.— 
ns controversies have increased, and dogmas re- 3. Regard for hia excellencies.—4. Submission to 
ceivod since their time, they must be much less’ his will.—5. Gratitude for his benefits.—fi. Sin-’ 
entangled with decisions merely human than ccrity in his worchip.—7. Conscientious obedience 
more recent comments toTs. Perhaps it is test to to his commands* Frov. viii. 13. Job. xxviii. 28. 
steer between these twq opinions.* If a person Bates's Works, page 913; Gill's Body of Divinity, 
have ability, inclihatfp|L j»nd opjiortunity to wade vol. iii. book i. 

through them, let but if not, referring to FEAR OF DEATH.V See Death. 

them occasionally may suffice. One caution,. FEARS* See Doubts. 

however, ia necessary, which is this; that though FEj\ ST, in a religious sense, is a ceremony of 
the judgment of antiquity in some disputable feasting and thanksgiving, 
points certainly may lie useful, yet we ought The principal feasts ot the Jews were the feasts 
never to put them on the same footing as the of trumpets,' of expiation, of tabeimacIeB, of the 
Scriptures. In many caaos they may te consi- dedication, of the passover, ‘ of Pentecost, and 
dered os competent witnesses; but we must not that of purification.—Feasts, and the ceremonies 
confide in their verdict as judges. Jortints thereof, nave made great part of the religion of 
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•fcnoat all nations and sects; hence the GreHts, 
the Romans, Mahometans, and Christians, have 
not been without them. 

Feasts, 


Feasts, among us, are either immoveable op) one common stock. The fellowship of the sainS 
moveable. Immoveable feasts an* those constantly | is twofoM:—l.sWith pod, 1 John i. 3; l Cor. 

i. 9; xiii. 14.—2. With one another, 1 John L 7. 


celebrated on the same (lay of the year. The 
prineijial 6f these are Christmas-day, Circum- 
eision, Epiphany, Candlemas, or Purification; 
Lady-day, or the Annunciation, called alsor the 
^JyfoarnBtion and Conception; All Saints and All 
Souls; besides thp days of the several apostles, 
as St. Thomas, St. Paul. Moveable feasts are 
those which are not confined to the same dJy of 
the year. Of these the principal is Easter, which 

f ives Jaw to^ll the rest, all of them following andi 
eeping their proper distances from it. Such are 
Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Ash Wednesday, 
Sexagesima, Ascension-day,' Pentecost, and Tri¬ 
nity Sunday. 

Besides these feasts, which are general, and 
enjoined by the church, there are others local and 
occasional, enjoined by the magistrate, or volun¬ 
tarily set on foot bylhe poople; such are the days 
of thanksgiving for delivery from war, plagues, 
&c.; such also are the vigils or wakes in 
commemoration of the dedication of particular 
churches. 

The prodigious increase of feasting days in the 
Christian church commenced towards the close 
of the fourteenth centurv, occasioned by tire dis¬ 
covery that was made of the remains of martyrs, 
and other holy men, for the commemoration of 
whom they were established. These, instead of 
lieing set apart for pious exercises, were abused 
in indolence, voluptuousness, and criminal prac¬ 
tices. Many of them were instituted on a pagan 
model, and perverted to similar purposes. See 
Holt Day. 

FEAST OF ASSES. This Was a festival 
in tire Romish church, and was celebrated at 
Beauvais. They chose a young woman, the 
handsomest in tne town; mane her ride on an ass 
richly harnessed, and placed in her arms a pretty 
infant. In this state, followed by the bishop and 
clergy, she marched in procession from the cathe¬ 
dral to the church of St. Stephen; entered into 
the sanctuary, placed herself near the altar, and 
then celebrated mass; not forgetting to explain 
the fine qualities of the animal, and exhorting 
him to make a devout* genuflection, with a va¬ 
riety of other fooleries. 

FEELINGS, RELIGIOUS, are those sen¬ 
sations or emotions of the" mind produced by the 
views wc have of religion. While some enthu¬ 
siasts boost of, depend on, and talk much of their 
feelings, there arc others who are led to discard 
the term, and almost to abandon the idea of re¬ 
ligious feeling; but it is evident, that however 
goanj have been misguided and deceived by 
feelings, yet there is no such thing as religion 
without this. For instance; religion consists in 
contrition, repentance, and. devotion: now, what 
is contrition but a feeling of sorrow for sin 1 
what is' repentanceJrnt, a feeling of hatred to it, 
with a relinquishing of it 7 what is dgvotion but 
a Reeling of love tio God and his ways 1 Who 
can separate the idea of feeling from any of these 
acts! The fact is this; religious feelings, like 
every thing else, have been abused; and men, 
"to avoid the imputation of fanaticism, have tun 
into the opposite evil of lukewarmness, and 
• been content with a system without feeling Us 
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FILIAL 
A faction, Enthusiasm, Ex- 


energy. Se« 

PERIEN'CK. 

FELLOWSHIP, joint interest, or the havi if 

a ..i. k. T1L_ £.11__£ A * T* 


t Fellowship with God, consists in knowledge of 
his will, Job xxii. 21; John xviii. 3. Agreement, 
A mbs iii. 2. Strength of affection, Rom. viii. 38^ 
39. Enjoyment of his presence, Ps. iv. 6. Con¬ 
formity to his image, 1 John ii. 6; i. 6. 



Of ordinances, 
Heb. Kj 24; Aets ii. 46. Of graces, love, joy, &c» 
Mob. x, 24; Mai. iii. 16; 2k Cor. viii. 4. Of in¬ 
terest spiritual, and sometimes temporal, Rom. 
xii. 4, 13; Heb. xiii. 16. Of sufferings, Rom. 
xv. 1, 2; #ral. vi. 1,2; JRom. xii, 15. Of eternal 
glory, Rev. vii. 9. See Communion. 

FIDELITY, faithfulness, or the conscientious 
discharge of those duties of a religious, personal, 
and relative nature, which we are bound to per¬ 
form. See an excellent sormon on the subject in 
Dr. Erskinc's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 304. 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN, were a set 
of enthusiasts, in the time of Cromwell, who ex¬ 
pected the sudden appearance of GTirist, to esta¬ 
blish on earth a new monarchy or kingdom. In 
consequence of tins illusion, some of them aimed 
at the subversion of all human government. In 
ancient history wc read of four great monarchies^ 
the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and the Romant 
and theso men, believing that this new spiritual 
kingdom of Christ was to be the fifth came to 
■bear the game by which they were called. Their 
leader was Thomas Venner, a wine-cooper, who 
*in his little conventicle in Coleman-street, warm¬ 
ed his admirers with passionate expectations of 
a fifth universal monarchy, under the }>enjonal 
reign of King Jesus, upon earth, and that the 
saints were to tike the kingdom to themselves. 
To introduce this imaginary kingdom, they 
marched out of their meeting-house towards St, 
Paul’s church-yard, on Sunday, Jan. 6th, 1660, 
to the number of about filly men, well armed, 
and with a resolution to subvert tiie present go¬ 
vernment, or to die in the attempt. They pub¬ 
lished a declaration of the design of their rising, 
and graced sentinels at proper places. The lord 
mayor sent the trained bands to disperse them, 
whom they quickly routed, but in the evening 
retired to Coen Wood, between Highgute and 
Hampstead. On Wednesday morning they re¬ 
turned, and dis|#rsed a party of the king's 
soldiers in Threadnecdlc-strect. In Wood- 
street they repelled the trained baijds, and some 
of the horse guards; but Venner himself was 
knocked down, and some of his company slain: 
from hence the remainder retreated to Cripple- 
gate, and took possession of a house, which they 
threatened to defend with a desperate resolu¬ 
tion ; but nobody appearing to countenance their 
frenxy, they surrendered after they had lost about 
half their number. Venner, and one of bis offi¬ 
cers, were hanged before their meeting-house 
door in Colcraan-streqt, Jan. 19th f and a few 
days after nine moge were executed in divers 
parts of the city. *" 

FILIAL PIETY, is the affectionate attach 
mont of children to their parents, including in it 
love, reverence, obedience, and relief. Justly has 
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it been observed, that th&e great duties are 
> prompted equally by nature and by gratitude, in- 
dependent of the injunctions of religion j for 
where shall we find the person who hath received 
. from any one benefits *o great* or so many, as 
children 1 from their parents? And it may be 
truly said, that if persons arc undutiful to their 
parents, they seldom prove good to any other re¬ 
lation. See article Cini.roiRN. 

FILIATION OF THE SON OF GOD. 
See Son op God. 

FIRE PHILOSOPHERS. See Theoso- 
ptusTs. 

FIRST FRUITS, among the Hebrews, were 
oblations of fiart of the fruits of the harvest} offer- 
f ed to God as an acknowledgment of his sove¬ 
reign dominion. There was another sort of first 
fruits which was paid to God. When bread was 
kneaded in a family, a portion of it watt set apart, 
and given to the priest or Levite who dwelt in 
the place. If there were no priest or Levite. 
there, it was cast into the oven and consumed by 
the fire. These offerings made a considerable 
part of the revenues of the priesthood, Lev. 
xxiii.; Exodus xxii. 29; xxiii. 19; Numbers xv. 
19, 20. 

The first fruits of the Spirit are such commu¬ 
nications of his grace on earth, as fully assure 
us of the full enjoyment of God in heaven, Rom. 
viii. 23. Christ is called the first fruits of them 
that slept; for as the first fruits were earnests to 
the .Tows of the succeeding harvest, so Christ is 
the first fruits of the resurrection, or the earnest 
of a future resurrection ; that as he rose, so shall 
believers also rise to happiness and life. 1 Cor. 
xv. 20. a 

First fruits are mentioned in ancient writers, 
as one part of the church revenue. 

First fruits, in the church of England, are the 
profits of every spiritual benefice for the first year, 
according to the valuation thereof in the king's 
book. 

FIVE POINTS, are the five doctrines con¬ 
troverted between the Arminians and Calvinists. 
Roe Calvinists. 

FLACIANS, the followers of Matthias Fla- 
cius Ulyricus, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century. He taught that original sin is the very 
substance of human nature; and that the fall of 
man was an event which extinguished in the 
human mind every virtuous tendency, every 
noble faculty, and left nothing behind it but uni¬ 
versal darkness and corruption. 

FLAGELLANTES. See Whippers. 

FLATTERY, a servile and fawning beha¬ 
viour, attended with servile compliances and ob¬ 
sequiousness, in order to gain a person’s favour. 

. FLEMINGIANS, or Flandrians, a sect of 
rigid Anabaptists, who acquired this name in the 
sixteenth century, because most of them were 
natives of Flanders, by way of distinction from 
the Waterlaridians. See W ateik.andianh. 

FOLLY, according to Mr. Locke, consists in 
the drawing of false conclusions from just princi¬ 
ples, by which it is distinguished from'’madness, 
which drawi just conclusions from false princi¬ 
ples. But this seems too confined a definition. 
Folly, in its most general acceptation, denotes a 
weakness of intellect or -apprehension, or some 
partial absurdity in sentimont or conduct. See 
EfiL, Sin. 

, FOOL, one who has not the use of reason or 
* 14G 


FOREKNOWLEDGE 
judgment. In Scripture, wicked persons are 
often called fools or foolish, because such act con¬ 
trary to reason, trust to their own hearts, violate 
the laws of God, and prefer things vile, trifling, 
and temporal, to such as are important, divine, 
and eternal. 

FOOLISH SPEAKTNG, such kind of con¬ 
versation, as includes folly, and can no ways be 
profitable and interesting, Eph. v. 4. Facetious- 
ness, indeed, is allowable, when it ministers iw- 
harmloss dive.rtisement, and delight to conversa¬ 
tion ; when it is used for the purpose of exposing 
things which are base and vile; when it has for 
its aim the reformation of others; when used by 
way of defence under unjust reproach. But all 
such kind of speaking as includes profane jest¬ 
ing, loose, wanton, scurrilous, injurious, unsea¬ 
sonable, vain-glorious talk, is strictly forbidden. 
See Barrow’s excellent Sermon on this subject in 
his Works, vol. i. scr. 1-1. 

FORBEARANCE, is the act of patiently 
enduring provocation or offence. The lollowing 
may be considered as the most powerful incen¬ 
tives to the exercise of this disposition : 1. The 
consideration that we ourselves often stand in 
■ oed of it from others, Gal. vi. 1.—2. The cx- 
. ' gs command of Scripture, Eph, iv. 2; Col. iii. 
13.—3. The felicity of this disposition. It is 
sure to bring happiness at last, while resentment 
only increases our own misery.—4. That it is 
one of the strongest evidences we can give of the 
reality of our religion, John xiit. 39.—5. The 
beautiful example of Christ, Heb. xii. 3; 1 Pet. 
ii. 21—23. 

FORBEARANCE OF GOD. See Pa¬ 
tience op Gon. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD, is his 
foresight or knowledge of every thing that is to 
come to pass, Acts ii. 23. This foreknowledge, 
says Charnock, was from eternity. Seeing ne 
knows things possible in his power, and things 
future in his will, if his power and resolves were 
from eternity, his knowledge must lie so too; or 
else we must make him ignorant of his own power, 
and ignorant of his own will from eternity, and 
consequently not from eternity blessed and per¬ 
fect. His knowledge of possible tilings must run 
parallel with his will. If he willed from eternity, 
he knew from eternity what he willed; but that 
he did will from eternity wo must grant, unless 
we would render him changeable, and conceive 
him to be made in time of not willing, willing. 
The knowledge God hath in time was always 
one and the same, because his understanding is 
his proper essence, as perfect as his essence, and 
of an immutable nature. 

“To deny this is (says Saurin*) to degrade the 
Almighty; for what, pray, is a God who created 
beings, and who could not foresee what would 
result from their existence? A God, who formed 
spirits united to bodies by certain laws, and who 
did not know how to combine these laws so-as to 
foresee the effects they would produce ? «A God 
forced to suspend his judgment? A God who 
every, day teams something new, and who doth 
not know to-day what will happen to-morrow ? 

A God who cannot tell whether peace will be 
concluded, or war continue to ravage the world; 
whether religion will be received in a certain 
kingdom, or whether it will'be banished; whether 
the right heir will succeed to the crown. or • 
whether the crown will be set on the head oS on * 
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uArpor ? Fpr according to the different determi¬ 
nations of the wills of men, of king, or people, the 
prince will make peace, or declare war; religion 
will be banished or admitted; tlie tyrant or the 
lawful king will occupy the throne: for if Qod 
cannot foresee how the volitions of men will be 
determined, he cannot foresee any of those event3. 
What is this hut to degrade God from his Deity, 
ftgp to make the most perfect of all intelligences a 
-Wing involved in darkness and uncertainty like 
ourselves?" Sec Omniscience. 

FORGIVENESS, the pardon of any offence 
committed against us. Tins is a virtue which pup 
Lord expressly inculcates, not as extending to our 
friends only, bat, to our enemies. “Ye have heard,’’ 
saith he, “ Thou sfialt love thy neighlwur, and 
hate thine enemy ; hut l say unto you, love your 
enemies,” &e. “ This,” says an ingenious writer, 
“ was a lesson so new, and utterly unknown, till 
taught by his doctrine, and enforced by hisexmnple, 
that the widest moralists of the. wisest nations and 
ages represented the desire of revenge as a mark 
of a noble mind; hut how much more magnani¬ 
mous, howmueh more beneficial to mankind, is for¬ 
giveness ! It is more magnanimous, because every 
generous and exalted disposition of the human 
mind is requisite to the practice, of it; and it is 
the most beneficial, because it puts an end to an 
eternal succession of injuries and retaliations." 
Lei us, therefore, learn to cherish this noble dis¬ 
position; let the bitterest enemy we have be 
saliened by its effects; let us consider also how 
friendly it is to our own happiness, and how 
much it prevents the unhappiness of others 
“ The feuds and animosities, in families, and be¬ 
tween neighbours, which disturb the intercourse 
of human life, and collectively compose half the 
misery of it, have their foundation in the want 
of a forgiving temper, and can never cease but by 
the exercise of this virtue on one side, or on both.” 
Palcy’s Mar. Phil. vol. i. p. 271 ; Saame Jcnyns's 
Int. Evict, p. 67, 68; Clarice’s Ser. ser. 2. vol. x.; 

\TUlotson.’s Ser. vol. viii. p. 251. 

FORGIVENESS OF SINS. Sec Pardon, 
Mercy. 

FORMALIST, one who places too much 
• dependence on outward ceremonies of religion, or 
who is more tenacious of the form of religion than 
the power of it. 

FORMS OF PRAYER. See Prayer. 

FORNICATION, whoredom, or the ar t of 
incontinency between single persons; for if either 
of the parties he mimed, it is adultery. While 
the Scriptures give no sanction to those austeri¬ 
ties which have been imposed on men under the 
idea of religion, so, on thp other hand, they give 
no liberty ter the indulgence of any propensity 
tl!at«vould either militate against our own bite- 
feat or that of others. It is in vain to argue the 
innooescy of fornication from the natural pas¬ 
sions implanted in us, since “ marriage is honour¬ 
able ill all," and wisely appointed lor the preven¬ 
tion of those evils which would otherwise ensue; 
and, besides, the existence tff any natural pro¬ 
pensity in us, is no proof that it is to ie gratified 
without any restriction. That fornication is both 
unlawful and unreasonable, inay L>c easily in¬ 
ferred, if we consider, 1. That our Saviour ex¬ 
pressly declare* this to be a crime, Mark vii, 21 — 
523. 2, That the Scriptures declare that fornica- 
i tore cannot inherit the kingdom of God, 1 Cor. 
Heb, xii, 16; Gal. v. 19—22. 2, Form- 
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cation sinks, into a more brutal commerce, a 
gratification which was designed to be the cerront 
of a sacred, generous, and tender friendship. 4, i 
It leaves the maintenance and education ol chil¬ 
dren, as to the lSther uUlcust, utterly unsecured. • 
,5. It strongly tempts the guilty mot her To guard 
herself from infunly L>v methods of procuring 
abortion, which not only destroy the child, but 
often the mother. 6. It disqualifies the deluded 
creatures to be either good wives, or mothers*in 
any future marriage, ruining that modesty which 
’is the guardian of nuptial happiness. 7. It abso¬ 
lutely disqualifies a man for the. best satisfactions; 
those of truth, virtue, innocent gratifications, ten¬ 
der afal generous friendship. 8. It often jwr- 
petuates a disease which nmy be accounted one « 
of the sorest maladies of human nature, and the 
effects of which are said to visit the constitution 
of even diftant generations. 

FORTITUDE is a virtue or quality of tho 
mind generally considered the same with courage; 
though, "in a more accurate sense, they seem to 
be distinguishable. Courage resists danger, for¬ 
titude supports pain. < 'onrage'may be a virtue 
or vice, according to tho circumstances; fortitude 
is always a virtue: we speak of dewiicratepourage, 
but not of desperate fortitude. A«conlempt or 
neglect of dangers may bo called courage; but 
fortitude is the virtue of a rational and conside¬ 
rate mind, and is lbunded in" a sense of honour, 
and a regard to duty. 

Christ inn fortitude may be defined, that state 
of mind which arises from trutli and confidence 
in Chid; enables ut to stand collected and undis¬ 
turbed ill tin! time of difficulty and danger; and 
is at an equal distance from rashness on tho one 
•hand, and pusillanimity on the other. Fortitude 
takes different names, according as it acts in op¬ 
position to different evils: but some of those 
names arc applied with considerable latitude. 
With respect to danger in general, fortitude has 
been cuffed intrepidity; with respect to the dan¬ 
gers of wur, valour; with respect to pain of body, 
or dial toss of mint 1 , patience; with rcsjiert to la¬ 
bour, activity; with respect to injury, forbear- 
unre; with respect to our condition m general, 
magnanimity. 

Christian fortitude is necessary to vigilance 
patience, self-denial, and perseverance; and i* 
requisite under affliction, temptation, persecution, 
desertion, and death. The noble cause in which 
the Christian is engaged; the glorious Master 
whom he serves; the piovision that is made for his 
security ; the illustrious example ) sot before him; 
the approbation of a good conscience; and tho 
grand prospect he has in vyw, are all powerful 
motives to the exercise of this grace. Watls'i 
Ser. ser. 31; Evans's Ser. ser. 19. vol. i.; 
Steele's Christian Hero; Mason’s Ser. vcl. i. 
ser. v. 

FORTUNE, a name which, among the an¬ 
cients, seemed 1u have denoted a principle of for¬ 
tuity, whereby things came to pass without being 
necessitated thereto; but what and whence that 
principle is, they do not seem to have ever pre¬ 
cisely thought, It dees not appeal that the an¬ 
tiquity of the word is? very high. It is acknow¬ 
ledged, on all hands,*t hat T-xi, lr° m vkenc* tho 
Romans took their f n turn, was a term invented 
long after the times of Hesiod and Horner, m 
whose writings it no where occurs. The uhilo- 
sophical sense of the word coincides with what is 



FRANCISCAN’S. FRATERNITY 

vulgarly called chance. It u difficult to ascertain which was farther confirmed by Innocent IV; in 
jvhat it denotes in the minds of those who now 1345, and by Alexander IV. in 1347, These 
use the word. It has been justly observed, that milder operations" were zealously opposed by a 
they who would substitute the name of provi- branch or the Franciscans, rolled the spiritual; 
dence m lieu of that of fortune cannot give any and their complaints were regarded by Nicholas 
' tolerable sense to half the phrases wherein the III. who, in 1279, published a famous constitution, 
word occurs. . ' confirming the rule of St. Francis, and contain- 

FRAME. This word is used to denote .any ing an eluitorute explication of the maxims he re¬ 
state of mind a man may be in; and, in a re- commended, and the duties he prescribed.. In 

ligious sense, is often connected with the word 1287, Matthew, of Aqua Sparta, being elec 3 . 

felling, or Used synonymously with it. See general of the order, discouraged the ancient dis- 
Fgei.ino. < cipltne of the Franciscans, and indulged his 

"If our frames are comfortable,” says one, mohks in abandoning even the appearance of 
“ we may make them the matter of our praise, poverty ; and this conduct inflamed the indigna- 
but not of our pride; wc may make th^m our tion of the spiritual or austere Franciscans ; so 
pleasure, but_ not our portion; we ipay make that, from the year 1290, seditions and schisms 
f them the malter orsur encouragement, but npt arose in an order that had been so famous for its 
the ground of our socurityT Arc our frames dark pretended disinterestedness and humility. _ Such 
and uncomfortable'? they should humble us, but was the enthusiastic frenzy of the Franciscans, 
not discourage us; they should quicken us, but that they impiously maintained that the founder 
not obstruct us in our application for necessary of their order was a second Christ,, in au respects 
and suitable grace; they should make us see our similar to the first, and that their institution and 
own emptiness, but not make ua suspect the fulness discipline were the true Gospel of Jesus. Ac- 
of Christ; they should make us see our own cordingly Albizi, a Franciscan, of Pisa, published 
unworthiness, but not make us suspect the wil- a book in 1383, with the applause of his order, 
lingness of Christ; they should make us see our entitled the Book of the Conformities of St. Fran- 
own weakness, but not cause us to suspect the is with Jesus Christ. In the beginning of this 
strength of Christ; they should make us suspect century the whole Franciscan order was'divided 
our own hearts, but not the firmness and freeness into two parties; the one, embracing the severe 
of the promises. discipline and absolute poverty of St Francis, 

FRANCISCANS, a religious order founded were called spirituals; and the other, who in- 
by St. Francis in thP year 1209. Francis was the sisted on mitigating the austere injunctions of 
son of a merchant of Assisi, in the province of their founder, were denominated brethren of the 
Umbria, who, having led a dissolute life, wa3 re- community. These wore long, loose, and good 
claimed by a fit of sickness, and afterwards tell habits, with large hoods; the former were clad in 
into an extravagant devotion that looked less like a strait, coarse, and short dress, pretending lha 
religion than alienation of mind. Soon after this, this dress was enjoined by St. Francis, and that 
viz. in the year 1308, hearing the passage repeated no power on earth had a right to alter it. Neither 
in which Christ addresses nis apostles, Provide the moderation of Clement V. nor the violence of 
neither gold , nor silver, &c., Matt. x. 9, 10, he John XXII. could appease the tumult occasioned 
was led to consider a voluntary and absolute by these two parties; however, their rage sub¬ 
poverty as the essence of the Gospel, and to pre- sided from the year 1329. In 1368 these two 
scribe this poverty as a sacred rule both to him- parties were formed into two large bodies, corn- 
self and to the few that followed him. Tliis new prehending the whole Franciscan order, viz. the 
society, which appeared to Innocent III. extreme- conventual brethren , and the brethren of the ob- 
ly adapted to the present state of the church, and servance, or observation, from whom sprang the 
proper to restore its declining credit, was solemnly Capuchins and Recollets. The general opinion 
approved and confirmed by Honorius III. in is, that the Franciscans came into England in the 
1333, and had made a considerable progress be- vear 1334, and had their first house at Canter- 
fore the death of its founder in 1226. Francis, bury, and their second at London; but there is 
through an excessive .humility, would not sufifer no certain account of their being here, till king 
the monks of his order to be called fratres, i. e. Henry VII. built two or three houses for them, 
brethren or friars; but fraterculi, i. e. little lire- At the dissolution of the monasteries, tho con- 
thren, or friars minor, by which denomination ventual Franciscans had about fifty-five houses, 
they have been generally since distinguished which were under seven custodies or wardenshipe, 
The Franciscans and Dominicans were zealous viz. those of London, Worcester, York, Cam- 
and active friends to tho papal hierarchy, and in bridge, Bristol, Newcastle, and Oxford, 
return were distinguished by peculiar privileges FRATERNITY, in the Roman Catholic 
and honourable employments.. The Franciscans, countries, signifies a society for the improvement 
in particular, were invested with the treasure of of devotion. Of these there are several sorts, as, 
ample and extensive indulgencies, the distribution 1. The Fraternity of the Rosary, founded by St, 
of which was committed to them py the popes as Dominic. It is divided into two branches, called 
a mean.of subsistence, and a rich indemnification the common rotary, and the perpetual rosqry; the 
for their vdluntary poverty. In consequence of former of whom are obliged to confess and com- 
this grant, the rule of tho founder, which abso- muriicate gveiy first Sunday in the month, and 
lutely prohibited both personal and collective pro- the latter to repeat the rosary continually.— 2, 
perty, so that neither the individual nor the com- The Fraternity of the Scapulary, whom it is pro- 
inunity were toypossess either fund, revenue, or tended, according to the Sabbatine hull of pope 
any worldly gflWb, was considered as too strict John XXII. the Bussed Virgin has promised to 
and severe; and dispensed with soon after his deliver out of hell the first Sunday after their 
death. In 1231, Gregory IX • published an in- death.—3. The Fraternity of St. Francis’s girdle 
terpretation of this rule, mitigating its rigour; are clothed with a sack of grey colour, tfhich ^hey " 
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‘ tie*with a coni ; and in processions walk bare¬ 
footed, carrying in their hands a wooden cross.— 4 . 
That of St. Austin’s leathern girdle, comprehends 
a great many devotees. Italy, Spam, and Portu¬ 
gal, are the countries where are seen the greatest 
number of these fraternities, some of which as¬ 
sume the name of arch-fraternity. Pope Cle¬ 
ment VII. instituted the arch-fraternity of charity, 
whjph distributes bread every Sunday among the 
—jjdori and gives portions to forty poor girls on the 
feast of St. Jerome, their patrqp. The Fraternity 
of Death buries such dead as are abandoned, by 
their relations, and causes masses to be celebrated 
for them. 

FRATRICELLI, an enthusiastic sect of 
Franciscans, which tosc in Italy, and particularly 
in the marquisate of Ancona, about the year 1294, 
The word is an Italian diminutive, signifying 
fratereuli, or “little, brothers,” anu was here 
used as a term of derision, ae? they were most of 
them apostate monks, whom the Italians calf/ro- 
telli, or fratricelli. For this reason, the term 
fratricelli, as a nick-name, was given to many 
other sects, as the Oatharists, the Waldenscs, &c. 
■however different in their opinions and their con¬ 
duct. But this denomination, applied to the 
austere part of the Franciscans, was considered 
as honourable. See Franciscans, 

The founders of this sect were P. Mauratoand 
P. de Fossombroni, who having obtained of pope 
Celcstin V. a permission to live in solitude after 
the manner of hermits, and to observe the rule of 
St. Francis in all its rigour, several idle vagabond 
monks joined them, who, living after their own 
fancies, and making all fierfeetion to consist in 
poverty, were soon condemned by pope Boniface 
VIII. and his successor, and the inquisitors or¬ 
dered to proceed against them as heretics, which 
commission they executed with their usual bar¬ 
barity. Upon this, retiring into Sicily, Pete.rjohn 
Oliva de Serignan had no sooner published his 
comment on the Ajiocalypse, than they adopted 
his tenets. They held the Romish church to lie 
Babylon, and proposed to establish another far 
more jierfect one: they maintained that the rule 
of St. Francis was the evangelical rule oliscrved 
by Jesus Christ and his apostles. They foretold 
the reformation of the church, and the restoration 
of the true Gospel of Christ hv the genuine fol¬ 
lowers of St. Francis; and declared their assent 
to almost all the doctrines which were published 
under the name of the abbot Joachim, in the “ In¬ 
troduction to the Everlasting Gospel," a book pub¬ 
lished in 1250, and explained by one of the spi¬ 
ritual friars, whose name was Gerhard. Among 
other errors inculcated in this hook, it is pretended 
that St Francis Was the angel mentioned in Rev. 
x». (4 and had promulgated to the world the. true 
atid everlasting Goapel; that the GosijcI of Christ 
was to bo abrogated in 1260, and to give place to 
this new and everlasting Gospel, which was to be 
substituted in its room; and that the ministers of 
this great reformation were to be humble' and 
barefooted friars, destitute of oil worldly employ¬ 
ments. Some say, they even elected sa pope of 
their church; at least they appointed a general 
with superiors, and built monasteries, &c. Be¬ 
sides the opinions of Oliva, they held that the sa¬ 
craments of the church were invalid, because 
those who administered thenrhad no longer any 
•power or jurisdiction. They were condemned 
'again by pope John XXII., in consequence V 
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whose cruelty they n%arded him as the true anti¬ 
christ ; but several of them, returning into Gar- 
many, were sheltered by Lewis, duke of Bavaria, 
the emperor. 

There are autlientic rapords, from which it ap¬ 
pears that no less than 2000 persons were burnt by 
the Inquisition, from the year 1318 to the time of 
Innocent VI. for their inflexible attachment to the 
order "of St. Francis. The severities against them 
were again revived, towards the dose of the fif¬ 
teenth century, by pope Nicholas V. and his suc¬ 
cessors. However, all the persecutions which this 
sect endured were not sufficient to extinguish it; 
for it subsisted until the times of the Reformation 
in Geraymy, when its remaining votaries adopted 
tHb cause and embraced the doctrine and discip¬ 
line of Luther. 

FRAUDS, PIOUS, See Pious Frauds. 

FREE AGENCY igtlro power of following 
one’s inclination; or whatever the soul does with 
full beht of preference and desire. Many and 
king have been the disputes on this subject; not 
that man has been denied to ho a free agent, but 
the dispute has been in what it consists. See ar¬ 
ticles Libkrty and Wu.f,. A distinction is made 
by writers between free agency, and what is called 
the Arminian notion of tree will. T^ie dfie con¬ 
sists merely in the power of following our pre¬ 
vailing inclination; tncother in a surqiosed power 
of acting contrary to it, or at least of changing it. 
The one predicates freedom of the man; tho other 
of a faculty in man; which Mr. Locke, though 
an anti-necessarian, explodes as an absurdity. 
Tho onp goes merely to render us accountable 
beings; the other arrogantly claims a part, yea, 
the very tiyning point of salvation. According 
Jp the latter, we need only certain helps or assist¬ 
ances, granted to men in common, to enable us 
to choose the pnth of life; hut, according to tho 
former, our hearts being by nature wholly de¬ 
praved, we need an almighty and invincible 
rower to renew them. See Nrcehsitv. 

FREE-THINKF.R, an appellation given to 
those persons who deny revelation or the Chris¬ 
tian religion. One of the most admirable and 
pointed addresses to free-thinkers any where to 
lie met with, may be found in the dedication to 
Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses. Sec 
also an admirable pajwr 111 the Guardian, No. 
70; uttd article Prists. 

FRENCH CHURCH. See Church Gal¬ 
lic *n. 

FRENCH PROPHETS. They first ap¬ 
peared in Dauphiny and Vivarais. In tho year 
1GH8, five or six hundred Protestants of both 
sexes gave themselves out to lie prophets, and in¬ 
spired of the Holy Ghost. They soon became 
so numerous, that there were many thousands of 
them inspired. They were people of all ages and 
sexes without distinction, though the greatest part 
of them were boy*- and girls from six or seven to 
twehty-five yoaw of age. They hnd strange fits, 
which came ujion them with tremblings and faint- 
ings as in a swoon, which made them stretch out 
their arms and legs, and stagger several times be¬ 
fore they dro[)|ied down. They struck themselves 
with their hands, they foil on their hacks, shut 
their eyes, and hcaveck with tbeir breasts. TJjey 
remained a while in trances, and, coming out of 
them with twitchings, uttered all which came in 
their mouths. They, said they saw the heaven* 
open, the angels, paradise, and helL Those who 
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Were just on the point of wceiving the spirit of FRIENDSHIP, a mutual attachment sub- • 
prophecy, drop|ied down not only in the sssem- sisting between two persons, and Arising not 
Mies, crying out mercy , but in the fields, and hi merely from the general principle of benevolence, 

5 their own houses. The least of their assemblies from emotions of gratitude for favours received, 
mode up four or five hundred,'and some of them from views of interest, nor from instinctive affee- 
r amounted to even three tir four thousand persons, tion or animal passion; but from an opinion en- 
When the prophets had for a while been unde* tertained by each of them that the other is adorn- 
agitations of body, they begin to prophesy. The ed with some able or respectable qualities. Vari- 
burben of their prophecies was— A mend •your oils have been the opinions respecting friendship. 
liven; repent ye: the end of all things draws Some nave asserted that there is no such tHk grr 
nigh! The hills resounded with their loud cries in the world ; olher- have excluded it from the 
for mercy, and imprecations against the priests* list of Christian virtu.-s ; while others, believing 
the church, the pope, ami against the anti-chris- thc^jwssibility of its existence, suppose that it is 
tian dominion, with predictions ortho approach- very mm. To the two former remarks we may 
ing fall of popery. All they said at thesp times reply, that there is every leason to believe that 
wus hr.ard and received with reverence imil aw#, there has been, and is suchi* tiling as friendship. 

In the year 170(* three or four of these pro- The Scriptures present us both with examples 
phets came over into England, and brought their of, and precepts concerning it. David and Jona- 
prophntic spirit along with them, ediieh disco- than, Paul and Timothy, our Lord and Lazarus, 
vered itself in the sarnf^wiiys and manners, by as well as John, are striking instances of friend* 
ecstacies, and agitations, arid inspirations under ship, Solomon exhorts us, in language so encr- 
thetn, as it had done in France ; and they propa- getic, as at once shows it to be our dtity to culti- 
gated the like spirit to others, so that before the vate it. “ Thine own friend and thy lather’s 
year was out, there were two or three hundred friend forsake not;” “Make sure of tny friend, 
of these prophets in and alwut London, of both for faithful are the wounds of a friend,” &c. The 
scites, of all ages, men, women, and children; gen’ and injunctions of the Christian religion 
and thajr had delivered, under inspiration, four or seen, , iso to inculcate this virtue ; tor it not only 
live hundred prophetic warnings. commando universal benevolence to men, but 

The great tilings they pretended by their spirit promotes the strongest love and friendship l>e- 
was, to give warning of the ncai approach of the tween those whose minds are enlightened by 
kingdom of God, the happy times of the. church, divine grace, and who liehold in each other the 
the millennium state. Their message was, (und image of their Divine Master. As friendship, 
they were to proclaim it as heralds to the Jews, however, is not enjoyed by every one, and as the 
aim every nation under heaven, lieginning at want of it arises often from ourselves, we shall 
England,) that the grand jubilee, the acceptable here subjoin, from an eminent Writer, a few re- 
year of the Lord, the accomplishment of those marks by way of advice respecting it.—1. We 
numerous Scriptures concerning the niw heaven, must not expect perfection in any with whom we 
and the new earth, the kingdom of the Messiah* contract fellowship.—2. We must not lie hurt by 
the marriage of the Lamb, th e first resurrection, differences of opinion arising in intercourse with 
or the new Jerusalem descending from above, ourlriemR—3. It is material to the preservation of 
were now even at the door; that this great opera- friendship, that openness of temper and obliging 
tion was to be wrought on the part of man by manners on both hands be cultivated.—4. We 
spiritual arms only, proceeding from the mouths Jnust not listen rashly to evil reports against 
of those who should, by inspiration, or the our friends.—5. We must not desert our friends 
mighty gift of the Spirit, lie sent forth in great in danger or distress. Blair's Seim. ser. 17, vol. 
numberi to labour in tile vineyard; that this iv.; Bp. Porteus's Serm. vol. i. ser. 15.; W. 
mission of his servants should lie witnessed to by Mclmolh’s 'Pranslation of Cicero’s Lailius, in a 
signs and wonders from heaven, by a deluge of Note. 

judgments on the wicked universally throughout- FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF. See Quakers. 
the world, as famine, pestilence, earthquakes, FRUGALITY, is the keeping due. bounds in 
&c.; that the exterminating angels shall root out expellees; it is tile happy mean between parei- 
the tares, and there shall remain upon the earth mony on the one hand, and prodigality on the 
only good corn; and the works of men being other. The example of Christ, John vi. 12; the 
thrown down, there shall be but one Lord, one injunctions of God’s word, Luke xv. 1. l J rov. 
foitli, one heart, one voice among mankind. They xviii. 2; the evil effects of inattention to it, Luke 
declared that all the great tilings they spoke of xi. 1,13; the peace and comfort which arise from 
would be manifest over the whole earth within it, together with the good which, it enables us to 
the term of three years. do others, should operate os motives to excite us 

These prophets also pretended to the gift of to the practice of it. Wood's Serm. on FVuc 
languages, of discerning the secrets of the heart, galily, 1795; Robinson's Mor. Ex. ex. 3; Ridg- 
the gift of ministration of the same spirit to others ley’s Body of Oiv. 546,3d edition, 
by the laying on of the hands, and the gift of FUNERAL RITES, ceremonies accompa- 
healing. To prove they were really inspired by nying the interment or burial of any person, 
the Holy Ghost, they alleged the complete joy The first people who seemed to have pkid any 
and satisfaction they cxiierienced, thj spirit of' attention to their dead were the Egyptians. They 
prayer, which was poured forth upon them, and took great*care in embalming their bodies, and 
the answjlbjSf their prayer to God. building proper repositories for them. This gave 

FRIAw ( Brother,) a t^rm common to the hirth to those wonders of the world, the Egyptian 
monks of all orders. In a more peculiar senses pyramids. On the death, of any person among 
it is restrained to such monks as are not priests; them, the parents and friends put on mournful 
for those in orders are usually dignified with the habits, and abstained from all banquets and en- 
appefia ion of father. tettainments. This mourning lasted from forty ! 
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FUNERAL 

■ to* seventy days, during which tirae they em¬ 
balmed the Jxxiv. Before the dead were allowed 
to be deposited in the tomb, they underwent a 
solemn judgment. If any one stepped forth, ac¬ 
cused them, and proved that the deceased had led 
an evil life, the judges pronounced sentence, and 
the body was precluded from burial. Even their 
sovereigns underwent this judicature; and Dio. 
dorus Siculus asserts, that many kings had Ijeeri 
»\Bprived of the honours of bnrial, and that the 
terrors of such a fate had a salutary influence on 
the virtue of their kings. 

The funeral rites among the Hebrews #rere 1 
solemn and magnificent The relations anil 
frieiu]s rent (heir clothes; and it was usual to 
bend the dead person’s thumb into the hand, and 
to fasten it in that posture with a siring, be¬ 
cause the thumb then having the figure of 
the hame of God, they thought the devil would 
not approach it They made a funeral oration 
at tho grave, after which they prayed; then, 
turning tlfe face of the deceased towards heaven, 
they said, “ Go in peace." 

The Greeks used to put a piece of money in 
the mouth of the deceased, which was thought 
to be the fare over the infernal river: thoy ab¬ 
stained from banquets; tore, cut, or shaved their 
hair; sometimes throwing themselves on the 
ground, and rolling in the dust; heating their 
breasts, and even tearing their flesh with their 
mils. 

Tho funeral rites among the Romans were 
very numerous.—They kept the deceased seven 
days, and washed him every day with hot water, 
and sometimes with oil, if possibly lie might lie 
revived, in rase he were only in a slumber; and 
every now and then his filends, meeting, made 
u horrible shout with the same view; hut if they* 
found he did not revive, he was dressed and em¬ 
balmed, vyith a performance of a variety of sin¬ 
gular ceremonies, and at last brought to the fune¬ 
ral pile, and burnt; after which his nshes were 
gathered, inclosed in ari urn, and deposited in the 
sepulchre or tomb. 

The ancient Christians testified their abhor¬ 
rence of the pagan custom of burning their dead, 
and always deposited the body entire in the 
ground; and it was usual to bestow the honour 
of embalming upon the martyrs, at least, if not 
upon others. They prepared the body for burial 
by washing it with water, and dressing it in a 
funeral attire. This was jierformed by near re¬ 
lations, or persons of such dignity as the circum¬ 
stances of the deceased required. Psahn<xly_ or 
singing of psalms, was the great ceremony used 
in air funeral processions among the ancient 
Christians. • 

• In the Romish church, when a prion is dead, 

• they wash the body, and put a crucifix in his 
Rand. At the feet stands a vessel of holy water, and 
a sprinkler, tliat they who come in may sprinkle 
both themselves and the deceased. In the mean 
time pome priest stands by the corpse, and prays 
for the deceased til! it is lau(in the earth. Ill trie 
funeral procession the exorcist walks first, carry¬ 
ing the holy water: next the cross nearer; after¬ 
wards the rest of the clergy; agd, last of all, the 
officiating priest They all ring the miserere, 
and gome ofjier psalms-; and at the end ot each 
psalm a requiem. . It is said, that the faces of dc- 

.ceased laymen must be turned towards the altar 
•(ben they are placed in the church, and those of 
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the clergy towards the people. The corps-* is 
placed in the church, surrounded with lighted 
tapers. After tho office for the dead, mas#is 
said; then the officiating priest sprinkles the 
corpse thrice with holy water, and as often throws 
incense on it. The laxly being laid in the gram 
.the friends mid the relations of the deceased * 
sprinkle the grave with holy water. 

Tjie funeral ceremonies of the Greek church 
are much the same, with those of the Latin. It 
needs only to lie observed, that, after the funeral 
service, they kiss the crucifix, and salute Ihe 
| mouth and forehead of the deceased; after which, 
each of the company eats a bit of bread, and 
drinks a glass of wine in the church, wishing the 

f oul fl. good repose, and the afflicted family all 
onsolation. Bingham’s Aullq-, b. 2; Er\e. Brit.; 
liuxtorf's St/nag. p. 502. 

FUTURE STATE, a term made use of in 
relation t# the existence of the soul after death. 
That there is such a slate of existence, we have 
every reason to believe; “for if we suppose," 
says a good writer, “ the events of this life to have 
no reference to another, the whole state of man 
befomes not only inexplicable, but contradictory 
and inconsistent. The. powers of the inferior 
animals arc |«'rfcctly suited to their station. 
They know nothing higher thnn^thclf present 
condition. In gratifying their appetites, they fulfil 
their destiny, and pass away.—Man, alone, comes 
forth to act a part which carries no meaning, and 
tends to no end. Endowed with capacities which 
extend fur beyond his present sphere, fitted by his 
rational nature.for running the race of immor¬ 
tality, lie is slopped short in the very entrance of 
his course. He squanders his activity on pur¬ 
suits wlerli he discerns to he vain. lie languishes 
for knowledge which is placed beyond his reach. 
He thirsts after a happiness which he is doomed x 
never to en joy. Ho bccs and laments the disas- * 
tors of his state, and yet, upon this supposition, 
can find nothing to remedy them. Has the eter¬ 
nal God any pleasure in spirting himself with 
such a scene of misery and folly, as this life (if it 
had no connexion with another,) must exhibit to 
his eve ? Did lie r ill into existence this magnifi¬ 
cent universe, adorn it with so much beauty and 
splendour, and surround it witli those glorious 
luminaries which we U'hold in the Iienvcna, only 
that some generations of mortal men might arise 
to behold these wonders, and then disappear for 
ever? How unsuitable in this case wore the 
habitation to the wretched inhabitant l. How in¬ 
consistent the commencement of liis being, and 
the mighty preparation of his powers and facul¬ 
ties, with his despicable end! How contradic¬ 
tory, in fine, were every thing which concerns 
the state, of man, to the wisdom and perfection of 
his Maker!” 

But that there js such a state is clear from many 
passages of the New Testament, John v. 24; 
Acts vii. 9; Rom. viiL 10, 11; 2 Cor, v. 1,2; 
Phil. L 21 j*l Thess. iv. 14, v. 10; Luke xvL 
22, &c. But though these texts prove the point, 
yet some have doubted whether there be any 
where in the Old Testament any reference to a 
future state at all. The case, lt^s said, appears 
to be this: the MAsoic covenant contained no 
promises directly Mating to a future state* pro¬ 
bably, as Dr. Warburton asserts, and argues at 
large, because Moses was secure of an equal p ro* 
viaence, and therefore needed not subsidiary sane- 
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tions taken from a future stajtp, without the belief that we cannot wonder that we find in the wnt- 
of which the doctrine of an universal providence - ings of the prophets many atrong expressions of 
caifoot ordinarily be vindicated, nor the general such an expectation, particularly Gen. xlir. 18 } 
sanctions of religion secured. But, in opposition Ps. xyi. 9 to 11; xvii. last verse; Ixxiii. 17, 27; 
to this sentiment, as Doddridge observes, “it is Eccl. ii. IE?, 16, &c.; vil. 12, 15; Is. iii. 10,11; 
evident that good men, even bet&re Moses, were Ezek. xviii. 19, 21; Job xix. 23, 37; Dan. xii. 2} 
animated - by views of a future state, Heb. xi. 13, Is. xxxv. 8; xxvi. 19. The same thing may also 
16; as he himself plainly wad, 24 to 26th verse; be inferred from the {articular promises made to 
and that the promises of heavenly felicity were Daniel, Dan. xii. 13; to Zarubbabel, Hag. ii. 23; 
contained even in the covenant made with Abra- and to Joshua, the high priest, Zech. iii. 7; Tk. 
ham, which the Mosaic could not disannul. Sue- well as from those historical facts recorded in the 
ceeaing providences also confirmed the natural I, Old Testament of the murder of Abel, the trans- 
arguments in its favour, as every remarkable in- latioli of Enoch and Elijah, the death of Moses, 
terposition would do; and when general promises and the story of the Witch of Endor, and from 
were made to the obedient, and an equal provi- what is said of the appearance of angels ti\ and 
dence relating to the nation established on na» their converse with good men ” See articles In- 
tional conformity to the Mosaic institution, anu termf.dute State,Resurubction, and Soul.; 
not merely to the general precepts of virtue; as also, Doddridge's Lectures, lec. 216; Warbur- 
such an equal providence would necessarily in- ton's Divine Legation of Moses, vol. ii. p. 553- 
volve many of tne best mon in natior£i ruin, at 568; Dr. Addington's Dissertations on the Re¬ 
tt time when, by preserving their integrity in the Ugiaus Knowledge of the Ancient Jews and 
midst of general apostacy, their virtue was most Patriarchs , containing an Inquiry intb the Evi- 
Conspicuous: such good men, in such a state, denccs of their Belief and Expectation of a 
would have vast additional reasons for expecting Future State; Blair’s Sermons, ser. 15, vol. 1; 
ftiture rewards, beyond what could arise from Robinson’s Claude, vol. i. p. 132; IV. Jones’s 
principles common to the rest of.mankind; so Wo, ■•s, vol. vi. set. 12; Ijogan's Ser. vol. ii. p, 413. 
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GAIANITiE, a denomination which derived 
its nhme from Gaian, a bishop of Alexandria, in 
the sixth century, who denied that Jesus Christ, 
after the hypoetatica! union, was subject to any 
of the infirmities of human nature. 

GALILEANS, a sect of the Jews which 
arose in Judea some years after the birth of our 
Saviour. They sprang from one Judas, a native 
of Gaukun, in Upper Galilee, upon the occasion 
of Augustus appointing the people to be muster¬ 
ed, which they looked upon as an instance of ser¬ 
vitude which all true Israelites ought to oppose. 
They pretended that God alone should be owned 
as master and lord, and in other respects were of 
the opinion of the Pharisees; but as they judged 
it unlawful to pray for infidel princes, they sepa¬ 
rated themselves from the rest of the Jews, and 
performed their sacrifices apart. As our Saviour 
and his apostles were of Gaiilee, thev were sus¬ 
pected to he of the sect of the Galileans; and 
it was on this principle, as St. Jerome observes, 
that the Pharisees laid a snare for liim, asking, 
Whether it were lawful to give tribute to Cassar'l 
that in case he denied it, they might have an oc¬ 
casion of accusing him. 

GAZA RES, a denomination which appeared 
about 1197, at Gazare, a town of Dalmatia. They 
hold almost the same opinions with the Albi- 
gensas; but their distinguishing tenet was, that 
no human power had a right to sentence men to 
death for any crime whatever. 

GEMARA See Talmud. 4 

GENERAL CALL. See Calling. 

GENERATION, ETERNAL, is a term 
used as descriptive of the Father’s communicating 
the Divine Nature to the Son. The Father is 
said by Borne divines to have produced the Word, 
or SoiL from all eternity, by v^ay of generation; 
on which occasion, the word generation raises a 1 
peculiar idea; that procession which is really 
effected in the way of understanding, is called I 


generation, because, in virtue thereof, the Word 
becomes like to Him from whom he takes the ori¬ 
ginal; or, as St. Paul expresses it, the figure or 
image of his substance; i. e. of his being and nature. 
And hence it is, they say, that the second person 
is called the Son; and that in such a way and 
Inanner as never any other was, is, or can be, be¬ 
cause of bis own divine nature, he being the true f 
proper, and natural Son of God, begotten by him 
before all worlds. Thus he is called his own Son, 
Rom. viii. 3; his only begotten Son, John iii. 16. 
Many have attempted to explain the manner of 
this generation by different similitudes; but as 
they throw little.tir no light upon the subject, we 
shall not trouble the reader with them. Some, 
however, suppose that the term Son-of God refers 
to Christ os mediator; and that his sonship dpes 
not lie in his divine or human nature separately 
considered, but in the union of both in one N per- 
son. See Luke i. 35; Matt. iv. 3; John i. 49; 
Matt. xvi. 16; Acts ix. 20, 22; Rom. i. 4. It ia 
observed, that it is impossible that a nature pro¬ 
perly divine should be begotten, sipce begetting, 
whatever idea is annexed to it, most signify some 
kind of production, derivation, and inferiority} 
consequently, that whatever is produced must 
have a beginning, and whatever had a beginning', 
was not from eternity, as Christ is said to lie, Jsa. ■ 
ix. 6; Col. i. 16, 17. That the sonship of Christ 
respects him as mediator will be evident, if we 
compare John x. 30, with John xiv. 28. In the 
former it is said, “ I and my Father arc qfte ; H 
in the lattei' r ll My Esther is greater than I.” 
These deductions, however opposite they seem, 
equally respect him as he is the Bon; but if his 
sonship primarily and properly, signify the gene¬ 
ration of his divine nature, it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, according to that scheme, to make 
them harmonize. Considered as a distinct pec- " 
son in the Godhead, without respect to his office, 
as -mediator, it is impossible that, in thd same’ 
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> he should be both equal and inferior to his 
Father. Again; he expressly tolls us himself, 
that “the Son can do nothing of himself; that 
the Father showeth him a A things that he doth; 
and (hat he giveth him to have life in himself,' 1 
John v. 19, SO, 26. Which expressions, if applied 
to him as God, not as mediator, will reduce us fir 
the disagreeable necessity of subscribing either to 
the creed of Anus, and maintain him to be God 
*)f an inferior nature, and thus a plurality of 
Gods, or to embrace the doctrine of Socinus, who 
allows him only to be a God by office. But if* 
this title belong to him as a mediator, every diffi* 
culty is removed. And, lastly, it is observed, that 
though Jesus be God, and the attributes of eter¬ 
nal existence ascribed to iiitn, yet the two attri¬ 
butes, eternal and son, are not once expressed in 
the same text as referring to eternal generation. 
See article Son of Goi>; Owen on the Person 
of Christ; Pearson on the Creed; Jlidglcy's 
Body if Divinity, p. 73, 76, 3d. edition.; Gill's 
ditto , p. 205, vol. i. 8vo. edition; Lambert's 
Sermons, ser. 13, text, John xi. 35; Hudson's 
Essay on the Eternal filiation of the Son of 
God; Watts’s Works, vol. v. p. 77. 

GENEROSITY, the disposition which 
prompts us to bestow f tvours which are not the 
purchase of any particular merit. It is different 
from humanity. Humanity is an exquisite feel¬ 
ing we possess in relation to others, so as to 
grieve for their sufferings, resent their injuries, 
or to rejoice at their prosperity; and as it arises 
from sympathy, it requires no great self-denial or 
self-command; but generosity is that by which 
we are led to prefer some other person to our¬ 
selves, and to sacrifice any interest of our own to 
the interest of another. , 

GENIUS, a good or evil spirit ordtmnon, who 
the ancients supposed was set over each person to 
direct his birth, accompany him in his life,.and to 
be his guard. 

Genius signifies that aptitude which a man na¬ 
turally possesses to perform well and easily that 
which others can do but indifferently, and with a 
great deal of pain. 

GEN TILE, in matters of religion, a Pagan, 
or worshipper of false gods. The origin of this 
wo.il is deduced from the Jews, who called all 
those who were not of their name, D'U gojim, 
i. e. gentes, which in the Greek translation ol the 
Old" Testament is rendered t« in which 
sense it frequently occurs in the New Testa¬ 
ment as in Matt. vi. 32. “ All these things t he 
nations or Gentiles seek.’’—Whence the Latin 
church also used gentes in the same sense as our 
Gentiles, especially in the New Testament. But 
(he word gentis soon got another signification, 
and no longer meant all such as were not Jews, 
but tripse only who were neither Jews nor Chris¬ 
tians, but followed the superstitions of the Greeks 
and Romans, &c. In this sense it continued 
aamngnt Christian writers, till their manner of 
speedyitogethcr with their religion, was publicly, 
and by authority, received in the empire, when 
• gentiles, from gentes, came into usi^ and then 
both words had two significations: viz. in trea¬ 
tise or laws concerning religion, they signified 
Pagans, neither Jews nor Christiana; and in 
civil affairs they are used for all such as were nut 
Homans. See Heathen, Paganism. 

, jGENTLENESS, softness or mildness of dis- 
- posigua and behaviour. Little os this disposition 
f 153 U 
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w thought of by lhany, wo find it considered In 
Scripture as a characteristic of the true Christian. 
"The wisdom that is from above,” saith Sh_ 
James, 1 is gentle,” iii. 17. “This gentleness, 
indeed, is to li« distinguished from passive tame* 
ness of spirit, and from unlimited compKanoe with 
the. manners of others. That passive tameness,. 
which sulmiits without a struggle to every en- 
erdhehmentof the violent and assuming, forma no 
part of Christian duty ; but, on the eontrajy, is 
destructive of genmLhappiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance which on every occasion 
falls In with the opinions and manners of others, 
is so far from lasing a virtue, that it is itself a 
vice,, and the parent of many vices. It over¬ 
throws all steadiness of principle, and produon 
that sinful conformity with the world which 
taints the whole character. In the present cor¬ 
rupted s%tc of huinar^manners, always to assent 
and to comply, is the very worst maxim we can 
adopt. True gentleness, therefore, is tirbe care¬ 
fully distinguished from the mean spirit of cow¬ 
ards and the fawning assent of sycophants. It 
renounces no just right from fear; it gives up no 
inuiortant truth froin flattery: it is, indeed, not 
only consistent with a firm mind, but it necessa¬ 
rily requires a manly spirit and a (jxed^irineiple, 
in order to give it any real value. It stands op- 
jwsed to harshness and severity, to pride and arro¬ 
gance, to violence aiid oppression : it is properly 
that part of charity whieh makes us unwilling to 
give (tain to any of our brethren. Compassion 
prompts us to relieve their wants; foriiearance 
prevents us from retaliating their injuries; meek¬ 
ness restrains our angry passions; candour our 
severe judgments; but gentleness corrects what¬ 
ever is offensive in our manner, arid, by a constant 
train of humane attentions, studies to alluviate 
the burden of common misery.’’ 

GENUFLECTION, the act of bowing or 
(lending the knee, or rather of kneeling down. 
The Jesuit Rosweyd, in his Ononwsticon, shows 
that genuflection, or kneeling, has been n very 
ancient custom in the church, and even ui.dcrtho 
Old Testament dispensation; and that this prac¬ 
tice was observed throughout all the year, ex¬ 
cepting on Sundays, and during the tune from 
Easter to Whitsuntide, when kneeling wus for¬ 
bidden by the council of Nice. Olliers have 
shov ft, that the custom of not kneeling on Bun- 
days hud obtained trom the time of the apistles, as 
uppeurs from St. Irenaius and Tertuliian; and 
the Ethiopic church scrupulously attached to the 
ancient ceremonies, still retains that of not kneel, 
mg at divine service. The Russians esteem it an 
indecent posture to worship God on the knees. 
The Jevvr usually praved standing. Baruiius is 
of opinion that genuflection was not established 
in the year of Christ 58, from that passage in 
Acts xx. 36, where St. Paul is expressly men¬ 
tioned to kneel down at prayer; but Suurin 
shows tliat nothing can be them* concluded. 
The same putlior remarks, also, that the primi¬ 
tive Christians carried the practice of genuflection 
so far, that some of them had worn cavities in the 
floor where they prayed; and St. Jvrouie relates 
of St. James, that he'bad contracted a hardness 
on bis knees equal (ft that of camels. ■* 
GERMAN (REFORMED) CHURCH. 
The members of this denomination were among 
the early settlers in Pennsylvania. They are 
1 descended from ' the Reformed or Calvmistic 
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Church in Germany. They Remained in a scat- 
tered state, till 1746, when the Rev. Michael 
,Schlatter, who was sent from Europe for the 
purpose, collected them together. They are found 
principally in Pennsylvania; a few in Maryland, 
Virginia, Ohio, and other states. Their church 

g overnment is essentially preebyterian, though 
icir highest judicature is termed a synod. Tn 
synod of the German Reformed Chinch is coin 
poae$ of seven classes—east Pennsylvania, Le¬ 
banon, Susquehanna, west Pennsylvania, Zion, 
Maryland, and Virginia. The synod of Ohio, 
not in immediate connexion with the general sy¬ 
nod, on account of its distance, have in their 
connexion 14 ordained ministers, and one qandi 
date, and about 100 synod congregations. ■ There 
is, in addition, an independent body, called a sy 
nod of the German Reformed Church, in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania.—B. O 

aifOST, HOLY. Sec Hoi.y Ghost. 
GIFT UF TONGUES, an ability given to 
the apostles of readily and intelligibly 8|ieaking a 
variety of languages which they had never learnt. 
This was a most glorious and imjxjrtant attesta¬ 
tion of the Gospel, as woll as a suitable, and, in¬ 
deed, in their circumstances, a necessary furni¬ 
ture for trie w'ssion for which the apostles und 
their assistants were designed. Nor is there any 
reason, with Ur. Middleton, to understand it as 
merely an occasional gift, so that a person might 
speak a language most fluently one hour, and be 
entirely ignorant of it in the next; which neither 
agrees with what is said of the abuse of it, nor 
would have, been sufficient to answer the end 
proposed. See Acts ii. See Gill and Henry in 
loe.; Jortin's Remarks, vol. i. p. 15—2k; Essay 
on, the. Gift of Tongues; Middleton’s Mused. 
Works, vol, ii. p. 379; Doddridge’s Iject. lee. 141 
GILBERTINES, a religious order; thu> 
called from St. Gilliert, of Seiupringham, in the 
county of Lincoln, who founded the same about 
the year 1118; the monks of which observed the 
rule of St. Augustine, and were accounted canons, 
and the nuns that of St. Benedict. The founder 
of this order erected a double monastery, or rather 
two different ones, contiguous to ouch oilier; the 
one for men, the other for women, but parted by a 
very high wall. St. Gilliert himself founded thir¬ 
teen monasteries of this order; vi/.. four for men 
alone, und nine for men and women together, 
winch had in them 700 brethren, and 1500 sis¬ 
ters. At the dissolution, there were about 
twenty-five houses of this order ill England und 
Wales. 

GLASS1TES. The Glassites are so denomi¬ 
nated from Mr. John Glus, their founder, who 
was a minister of the established kirk of Scot¬ 
land ; but his followers are more generally known, 
out of Scotland, by the appellation of Sandema- 
nians, from Mr. Robert Sundeman. See San- 

DBMANIANs. 

Mr. Gian, about the year 1727, having offend¬ 
ed sortie of his brethren by certain peculiar no¬ 
tions, both of justifying faith, and of the nature 
of Christ’s kingdom, as being not of this world, 
was arraighea as an offender before the presby¬ 
tery of which ho was a meipber, and afterwards 
prosecuted before the provincial synod of Angus 
ami Meant*; and having been m thcT course of 
that prosecution, called in by the synod to answer 
certain igprsa*,, he gave such answers as were by 
bis judges' deemed inconsistent with the standard 
l&ft 
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of the national religion; e.g. being interrogated* 

“ Is it your opinion that there is no warrant fat a ( 
national church under the New Testamtnt?” 
he answered, “ It ip my opinion; for 1 can see no 
'churches instituted by Christ in the New Testa¬ 
ment, beside the universal, but congregational 
Churches.^ NeitheT do’I sec that a nation can be 
a church, unless it could be made a congregation, 
as was the nation of Israel &c." Interrogated, 

“ Is it your opinion that a single congregation oNv. 
believers, with their pastor, are not under the 
Occlcsjubticul jurisdiction and authority of supe¬ 
rior church judicatures, nor censurable by them, 
cither as to doctrine, worship, or practice ?” He 
answered, “ A congregation or church of Jesus 
♦’Christ, with its presbytery, is, in its discipline. 
Subject to no jurisdiction under heaven.” And 
being interrogated, “Do you think yourself 
obliged in conscience to teach and publish these 
your opinions, differing from the received doe- 
trines of this church, unto the people?” he an¬ 
swered, “ I think myself obliged in conscience to 
declare every truth of Christ, and keen nothing 
track ; but to speak all the words of this life; and 
to teach his {ample to observe all things whatsoever 
he ’•< inlands, so far as I can understand: and 
that , ^withstanding of others differing from me, 
and my being exposed to hazard in the declaring 
of them.” For these, and other opinions of a siau- 
lar nature and tendency, the synod suspended 
Mr. Glas from the exercise of liis office, in April 
1728; and, in the same, year, he published “on 
explication of that proposition,” contained in the 
foregoing answer, “a congregation, or church of 
Jesus Christ with its presbytery is, in its disci¬ 
pline, subject to no jurisdiction under heaven.” 
JUr. Glas haring persisted, not only in the ex¬ 
ercise of his office as a minister of Christ, not¬ 
withstanding the sentence of suspension, but also 
in the opinions expressed in his answers above 
referred to, the synod of Angus and Mearns, alter 
a great deal of previous procedure, by a plu¬ 
rality of yotes, but not without protects entered 
by some of their brethren, in October 1728, “fo¬ 
llow'd him from the office of the holy ministry; 
prohibiting and discharging him to exercise the- 
same, or any part thereof, in all time, coming, un¬ 
der the pain of the highest censures of the church.” 
From this sentence Mr. Glas appealed to the ge- 
neral assembly of the church of Scotland. In Urn 
mean time he continued the exercise of his minis, 
try; and from among his numerous follower^ 
(tor liis {Kipularity was then great, notwithstand¬ 
ing the peculiarity of some of his opinions) ht 
formed a congregation on his own principles in a 
parish near Dundee, of which he nad been ori¬ 
ginally ordained pastor. * 

In the year 1729, Mr. Glas published a treatise 
entitled The Testimony of the King of Mar¬ 
tyrs, as expressed in the answer of Jesus Christ 
to Pilate, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” In 
that treatise he has pretty fully illustiatedHa sen¬ 
timents on the points of dispute between the ay 
nod and him. Thitf appeal from the synod being 
referred to the commission of assembly,, they, 
after hearing his speech in.defence (published in 
his WoTks, vol. L) affirmed th« sentence of deposi¬ 
tion pronounced ‘ L 

this deposition, mr. urns cunuuwu .... -- 

of his ministry, though deprived of his stipend, 
and not only preached occasionally in mofct of tit* 
principal town* of Scotland, but erected churches, 
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* wherever hfe found n cornjietent number of per¬ 
sons who adopted and coineidetl with his opinions. 
In vindication of this course -he alleged, tliat his 
conduct in this matter was the legitimate conse¬ 
quence of the principles he had embraced, and 
until those principles were refuted b\ fair reason¬ 
ing, it was not to he exported that the sentence 
of the synod could loose hint from the obligation 
laid upon him by the law of Christ, to preach the 

"gospel. Soon alter the ereetion of the church ut 
Dundee, smaller congregations were put into 
church order at different places; such as Edin¬ 
burgh, Perth, Montrose, Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
Paisley, &c. Gins, as him been observed, pub¬ 
lished a variety of truefs and treatises at different 
periods, all of them discovering talents of th.S 
highest order; and among others who were led 
by the force of his arguments to adopt his pecu¬ 
liar views, was a Mr. Robert Sandeinan, ori¬ 
ginally educated and destined for the ministry of 
the established church, who Inning embraced 
Mr. G las's principles, was soon after ordained an 
rider of the church at Perth, from whence he uf- 
terwards moved to Edinburgh. Tic soon entered 
warmly into controversy with Mr. Ilervey and 
others, and became more conspicuous than his 
master, and in some points has evidently pushed 
Mr. G Ins’s peculiar sentiments to a greater ex¬ 
treme than he ever carried them, if vve may judge 
from his published works. For the distinguishing 
doctrinal tenets usually ascribed to the (Missiles, 
see the article on Svnok.manirw. Adam's Re¬ 
ligious World Displayed , vol. iii.—B. 

GLORY, praise, or honour, attributed to God, 
in adoration or worship. The state of felicity 
prepared for the righteous. See Hkayen. 

7'he glory of God is the manifestation of t(je 
divine jierfections in creation, providence, and 
grace. We may he said to give glory to God 
when we confess our sins, when wc lovf him su¬ 
premely, when we commit ourselves to him, are 
zealous in his service, improve our talents, walk 
humbly, thankfully, and cheerfully before him, 
and recommend, proclaim, or set forth his excel¬ 
lencies to others, Jos. vii. 1!); Gal. ii. 20; John 
xv. H; l’s. 1. 23; Matt. v. 16. 

GNOSIMACUI, a name which distinguished 
those in the seventh century who were professed 
enemies to the Gnosis; i. e, the studied know¬ 
ledge or science of Christianity, which they rested 
wholly ott good works; calling it a useless laltour 
to seek for Knowledge in the Scripture. In short, 
they contended for the practice ot morality in all 
simplicity, and blamed thoso who aimed at im¬ 
proving and jierfecting it by a deeper knowledge 
and insight into the doctrines and mysteries of 

* religion. The Gnosimadu were the very reverse - 
, of the Gnostics. 

GNOSTICS, (from rv«.«-r.*o(, knowing,^ an- 
cient heretics, famous from the first rise ot Chris¬ 
tianity, principally in the east. It appears from 
several passages of Seripture, particularly 1 John 
ii. llj; 1 Tim. vi. 20; Col. ii. S;’ that many per¬ 
sons were infected with the Gnostic heresy in the 
first century; though the sect did not render 
Itself conspicuous, either for numbers or reputa¬ 
tion, before the time ot Adrian, when some wri¬ 
ters erroneously date its rise. The name was 
adopted by this sect, on the presumption that they 
were the only persons who had the true know- 
. ledge of Christianity. Accordingly they looked 
(fi all other Christiana as simple, ignorant, anu 
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barbarous person*, who explained and tnterpi 
ted the sacred writings, in a low, literal, and un¬ 
edifying signification. At first the Gnostics 
were the only .ihers anq wits of thos8 

times, who filmed fyr themselves a peculiar sys-* 
tem of theology, agreeable to the philosophy at 
Pythagoras ami .Plato; to wliieh they nccommo- 
d.ited all their interpretations of Scripture. But 
Gnostics afterwards became a gcnorical name, 
comprehending divers sects and parties of here¬ 
tics, who rose in the first centuries; antPwho, 
though they differed an img themselves ns to cir¬ 
cumstances, yet all agio. <1 in wane .common prin¬ 
ciples. They corrupted tlie doctrine of the Gos¬ 
pel by a profane mixture of the tenets of the 
oriental philosophy, coiicijjning the origin of evil 
and the creation of the world, with its divine 
truths. Such were the ValcntinianH, Simonians, 
Cnrpoqwtuns, Nicolaituns, &e. 

Gnostics sonietinfes also occurs in a good 
sense, in the ancient ecclesiastical writers, par¬ 
ticularly ('lemons Alexatidrinus, who in the per¬ 
son of his Gnostic describes the characters and 
qualities of a ja’rfect Christian. This point he 
labours in the seventh book of his Slromala, 
where ho shows that none but the Gnostic or 
learned jierson, has any true religion. He 
affirms that, were it possible fertile knowledge 
of God to be separated from eternal salvation, the 
Gnostic would make no scruple to choose the 
knowledge; and that if God would promise him 
impunity in doing any thing he has once spoken 
against, or oiler nun heaven on those, terms, ho 
would never alter a whit of his measures. In this 
sense the father uses Gnostics, in opposition to 
the heretics of the same name ; affirming that the 
true Gnostic is grown old in the study of tho 
holy Scripture, and that ho preserves the ortho¬ 
dox doe.tnuc of the apostles, and of the rhureh; 
whereas the false Gnostic abandons nil (he apos¬ 
tolical traditions, as imagining himself wiser than 
the apostles. 

Gnostics was sometimes also more particularly 
used for the successors of the Tv’icolaitans and 
Oarjiocrutianfi, in the second century, upon their 
laying aside the names of the first authors. Such 
ns would be thoroughly acquainted with all their 
doctrines, reveries, anil visions, may consult St. 
Ireneeus , Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrians, 
GHgen, and St. Rpiphanius; particularly the 
first of these writers, who relates their sentiments 
at large, and confutes them. Indeed ha dwells 
more on the Vulentinians than any other sect of 
Gnostics; hut he shows the general principles 
whereon all their mistaken opinions were found¬ 
ed, and the method they followed in explaining 
Scripture. He accuses them of introducing into 
religion certain vain and ridiculous genealogies, 
i. e. a kind of divine processions or emanations, 
which had no other foundation but in their own 
wild imagination. The Gnostics confessed, that 
these aeons,*or emanations, were no where ex¬ 
pressly delivered in the sacred writings; but in-' 
nisted that Jesus Christ had intimated them in 
tiarables to such as could understand them. They 
built theii theology not only on tin; Gospels and 
the epistles of St. Paul, hut also on the law of 
Moses and the pfophets. These last Were pe¬ 
culiarly serviceable to them, on account of the 
allegories and allusions with which they abound, 
which are capable of different interpretations; 
though their doctrine concerning the creation of 
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4 the world by one or more inferior beings of an GOD, the self-existent, infinitely perfect, and • 
evil or imperfect nature, led them to deny the infinitely good Being who created and preserves 
divine authority of the books of the Old Testa- all things that have existence- As the Divine 
inent, which contradicted this idle fiction, and Being possesses a nature far beyond the compre- 
' Idled them with an abhorrence of Moses and the hension of any of his creatures, of course that na- - 
- religion he taught; alleging, that he was actuated ture is inexplicable. “ All our knowledge of in- 
by the malignant author of this world, who con- visible objects is obtained by analogy; that is, by 
suited his own glory and authority, and not the the resemblance which they bear to viable objects f 
real advantage of men. Their persuasion that but as there is in nature no exact resemblance of 
evil resided in matter, bb its centre and source, the nature of God, an attempt to explain the di-^- 
made f them treat the body with contempt, dis- vine nature is absurd and impracticable. AU si- 
courage marriage, and reject the doctrine of the militudes, therefore, which are used in attempting 
resurrection of the body, and its reunion with the to explain it, must be rejected.” Yet, though we 
immortal Bpirit. Their notion, that malevolent cannot fully understand his nature, there is some- 
genii presided in nature, and occasioned diseases thing of him we may know. He hath bqen pleased 
and calamities, wars qpd desolations, induced fc discover his perfections, in a» measure, by the 
them to apply themselves to the study of magic, works of creation and the Scriptures of truth; 
in order to weaken the powers, or susiiend the these, therefore, we ought to study, in order that 
influence of these malignant ^genls. Th|»Gnos- wc may obtain the most becoming thoughts of 
tics considered Jesus Christ as the Son of God, liim^ For an account of the various attributes or 
and inferior to the Father, who cume into the, perfections of God, the reader is referred $o those 
world for the rescue and happiness of miserable articles in this work. 

mortals, oppressed by matter and evil beings; but There are various names given to the AI- 
they rejected our Lord’s humanity, on the prin- mighty in the Scriptures, though, properly speak- 
ciple that every tiling corporeal is essentially and ing, he can have no name; for as he is incom-. 
Intrinsically evil; arid therefore the greatestnart prehensile, he is not nominable; and being but 
of them deified tjje reality of his sufferings. They one, he .is no need of a name to distinguish nim; 

Bet a great value on the beginning of the Gosjiel neverth. leas, as names are given him in theScrip- 
of St. John, where they fancied they saw a great ture, to assist our ideas of nis greatness and per- 
deal of their mens, or emanations, under the fection. they, are worthy, of our consideration, 
terms, the word, the life, the light, &c. They These names arc El, which denotes him the 
divided all nature into three kinds of beings, viz. strong and powerful God, Gen. xvii. 1. Eloah, ' 
hylic, or material; psychic, or animal; and which represents him as the only proper object 
pneumatic, or spiritual. On the like principle of worship, Psal. xlv. 6, 7. Shaddai, which de* 
they also distinguished three sorts of men; mate- notes him to be the all-sufficient and almighty, 
rial, animal, and spiritual. The first, whg were Exod. vL 2. Uhelejon, which represents his in- 
material, and incapable of knowledge, inevitably comparable excellency, absolute supremacy over 
{lerished, both soul and hotly; the third, such as all, and his peculiar residence in the highest hea- 
the Gnostics themselves pretended to be, were all vens, Psalm. 1. 11. Adoni, which makes him the 
certainly saved; the jraychic, or animal, who were great connecter, supporter, lord, and judge, of all 
the middle between the other two, were capable creatures, Psal cx. 1. Jah, which may denote his 
either of being saved or damned, according to self-existence, and giving of luring to his creatures, 
their good or evil actions.. With regard to their or his infinite comeliness, and auswerablenens to 
moral doctrines and conduct, they were much himself, and to the happiness of his creatures, 
divided. The greatest part of this seet adopted Exixl. xv. 2. Ehjch, 1 am, or I will be, -denotes 
very austere rules of life, recommended rigorous his self-existence, absolute indejiendency, iimnu* 
abstinence, and prescribed severe bodily mortifi- table eternity, and all-sufficiency to his people, 
cations, with a view of purifying and exalting the Exod. iii. 14. Jehovah, which denotes his self- 
mind. However, some maintained that there existence, absolute independence, unsuccessive 
was no moral difference in human actions; and eternity, and his effectual and marvellous giving 
thus confounding right with wrong, they gave of being to his creatures, and fulfilling his pro- 
n loose rein to nit the passions, and asserted the mines, Gen. ii. 4, &c. 

innocence of following blindly all their motions, In the New Testament, God is called Kurios, 
and of living by their tumultuous dictates.— or jL ord, which denotes his self-existence, and his 
They supported their opinions and practice by establishment of, and authority over all things;, 
various authorities: some referred to fictitious and and Theos, which represents him as the maker, 
apocryphal writings of Adam, Abraham, Zoroas- pervader, anil governing observer of the universe." 
ter, Christ, and lus apostles; others boasted that GODFATHERS ANDGODMOTHER?, . 
they hail deduced their sentiments from secret persons, who, at the baptism of infants, answer for * 
doctrines of Christ, concealed from the yulgar; their future conduct, and solemnly promise that 
others affirmed that they arrived at superior dc- they will renounce the devil and all bis works, and 
gne/s of wisdom hy an innate vigour of mind; follow a life of piety and virtue; and by these means 
and others asserted that they were instructed in lay themselves under an indispensable obligation - 
three mysterious parts of theological science by to instruct them, and -watch over .their conduct. 
Theudas, agguciulc of St. Paul, and by Matthias, GODLINESS, strictly taken, is right worship 
one of the mer*ls of our Lord. The tenets of or devotion i but in general it imports the whole » 
the ancient Gnostics were revived in Spain, in of practical religiop, 1 Thu. iv. 8; 2 Pet. i. 6. it 
the fourth century, by a sect tailed the Priscil- is difficult, as Saurin observes, to include an ade- 
hunists At length the name Gnostic, which quate idea of it in what is called a definition. "It 
originally was glorious became infamous, by the supposes knowledge, veneration, affection, «te- 
idle ouLuqna and dissolute lives of the persons penitence, submission, gratitude, and obedience, . 
trfao Mitfi. or it may bo reduced to these four ideas; 'knot* 
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ledge fh the mind, by which it isdistinguishod from 
the visionsof the superstitious; rectitude inthecon¬ 
science, that distinguishes it from hypocrisy; sacri- 
Jleem the life, or renunciation of the world, by which 
-it is distinguished from the unmeaning obedience 
of him who goesas a happy constitution leads him; 
and, lastly, zeal in the heart, which differs from 
the languishing emotions of the lukewarm.’ 1 The 
advantages of this disposition are honour, peace, 
safety, usefulness, support in death, and prospect 
of glory; or, as the apostle sums up all in a few 
words, “ It is profitable unto all things, Ijavinb 
the promise of the life, that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” 1 Tina. iv. 8. Saurin's Serm. 
voi..v. ser. 3, Eng. trans.; Barrow's Works, vol. 
1. p. 9; Srotfs Christian Life ; ScougaVs Life of ' 
God in the. Soul of Man. 

‘GOOD, in general, is whatever increases plea¬ 
sure, or diminishes pain in us; or, which amounts 
to the same, whatever is able to procure or preserve 
to us the possession of agreeable sensations, and 
remove those of an opposite nature. Moral goad 
denotes the right conduct of the several senses 
and passions, or their just proportion and accom¬ 
modation to their respective objects and rela¬ 
tions. 

Physical good is that which has either generally, 
or for any Articular end, such qualities as are ex¬ 
pected or desired. 

GOOD FRIDAY, a fast of the Christian 
church, in memory of the sufferings and death of 
Jesus Christ. It is observed on the Friday in 
Passion Week, and it is called, by way of emi¬ 
nence, good; because of the good effects of our 
Saviour’s sufferings. Among the Saxons it was 
called Long Friday; but for what reason does not 
appear, except on account of the long fasting anti 
long offices then used. See Holy Days. 

GOODNESS, the fitness of a thing to pro¬ 
duce any particular end. Perfection, kindness, 
benevolence. 

GOODNESS OF GOD, relates to the abso¬ 
lute perfection of his own nature, and his kindness 
manifested to his creatures. Goodness, says Dr. 
Gill, is essential to God, without which he would 
not be God, Exad. xxxiii. Id. xxxiv. 6, 7. Good¬ 
ness belongs only to God, he is solely good, Matt, 
xix. 17; and all the good ness found m creatures is 
only an emanation ot the divine goodness. He is 
the chief good; the sum and substance of all feli¬ 
city, Ps. cxliv. 12, 15; lxxiii. 25; iv. 6, 7. There 
is nothing but goodness in God, and nothing but 
goodness comes from him, 1 John. i. 5; James i. 
13,14. He is infinitely good; finite minds can¬ 
not comprehend his goodness, Rom. xi. 35, 36. 
He is immutably and unchangeably good, Zeph. 
■fu. 17. The goodness of Goa is communicative 
£nd diffusive, Ps. cxix. 68; xxxiii. 5. With re- 
• spec; to the objects of it, it may be considered as 
general and special His general goodness is 
seen in all his creatures: yea, in the inanimate 
creation, the sun, the earth, and all his works; 
and iq the government, support, and protection of 
the world at large, Ps. xxxvl 6. cxlv. His special 
goodness relates to angels and saintsj To angels, 
in creating, confirming, and making them what 
they are. To saints, in election, calling, justifi¬ 
cation, adoption, sanctification, perseverance, and 
eternal glorification. GUV a Body of Div. vol. i. p. 
133. 8vo. ed. i ChamxWs Works, vol. i. p. 574; 
Palsy’s No!. Thtol. ch. 26; South's admirable 
Servian "on this SubJeet. vol, viii. ser. 3; Tillot- 
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son’s Serm. ser. 143—146; Abemcthy’s Serm, * 
vol. i. No. 2. 1 

GOSPEL, the revelation of the grace of Ge& 
to fallen man through a mediator. It is taken # 
also for the history ofithe life, actions, death, re» 
surrection, ascension, and doctrine of Jefeus Christ. ” 
The word is Saxon, and of the same import with , 
the Latin evangelium, which signifies glad 
tidings or good news. It is called the Gospel of ~ 
his Grace, because it flows from his free,love, 
Acts xx. 24. The Gospel qf the kingdom, as it 
treats of the kingdoms of grace and glory. The 
Gospel of Christ, because lie is the author and 
subject of it, Rom. i. 16. The tiospel. qf peace 
amb palpation, as it promotes our present com* 
fort, and loads to eternal glory, Eph. i. 13; vi, 15. 
The glorious Gospel, as in it the glorious perfec¬ 
tions of Jehovah are displayed, 2 Cor. iv. 4. The 
everlasting Gosfitt, <*> it was designed from eter¬ 
nity, is permanent in time, and the effects of it 
eternal, Rev. xiv. G. There are alxmt thirty or 
forty a[>ocryplml Gospels; as the Gospel of St. 
Peter, of St. Andrew, of St. Barnabas, the eter¬ 
nal Gospel, Ac. Ac. Ac.: but they were never 
received by the Christian church, being evidently ■ 
fabulous and trifling. See CmjisTiANiTY^ 
GOSPEL CALL. See Cai 4 .w<T 
GOSPEL A LAW. It lias been disputed- 
whether ftle Gospel consists merely of promises, 
or whether it can in any sense be culled a law. 
The answer plainly depends upon adjusting the 
meaning of the words Gosptl and late: if the 
Gospel be taken for the declaration God hn« 
made to men by Christ, concerning the manner 
in which ho will treat them, and the conduct he 
expects ^rnm them, it is plain that this includes 
commands, and even threulenings, as well as pro¬ 
mises ; but to define the Gospel so, as only to ex¬ 
press the favourable part of that declaration, is 
indeed taking the question for granted, and con¬ 
fining the word to a sense much less extensive 
than it often has in Scripture: compare Rom. iL 
IG; 2 These, i, 8; 4 Tim. i. 10, 11; and it is 
certain, that, if the Gospel be put for all the parts 
of the dispensation taken in connection one with 
another, it may well be called, on the whole, a 
good message. In like manner the question, 
whether the Gospel be a law or not, is to be Jcteiv 
mined by the definition of. the law and of the 
Gospel, as above. If law signifies, as it gene- - 
rally does, the discovery of the will of a superior, 
teaching what he requires of those under his go¬ 
vernment, with the jntimution of his intention of 
disjiensing rewards and punishments, as this 
rule of their conduct is observed or neglected; in 
this latitude of expression, it is plain, from the 
proposition, that the Gospel, taken for the decla¬ 
ration made to inen by Christ, is a law, as in 
Scripture it is sometimes called, James i. 25; 
Rom. iv. 15; viii. 2. But if law be taken, in the 
greatest rigour of the expression, for such a dis¬ 
covery of the will of God, and our duty, as to 
contain in it no intimation of our obtaining the 
Divine favour otherwise than by a perfect and 
universal conformity to it, in that sense the Gos¬ 
pel is not a law. See Nkonomian#. Witsius on 
Cov. vol. iii. ch. 1; Poddridgc's Lectures, lect. 
172; Watts's Qrihbdoxy and Charity, -fe^ay 2. 

GOVERNMENT OF GOD, is the dUpoaal 
of his creatures, and ail events relative to tliem, 
according to his infinite justtee, power, and wi*. 
dam. His moral government is his rendering to 
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erery man according to his actions, considered as 
good or evil.' See Dominion and Soveheigntv. 
t GRACE. There are various senses in which 
... this word is used in Scripture; but the general 
u fclea of it, as it relates to God, is -Sis free favour 
" J afftl love. b As it respects men, it implies the 
happy state of reconciliation fold favour with 
God wlierein they stand, and the holy endow¬ 
ments, qualities, or habits of faith, hope, Iove, &c., 
which they possess. Divines have distinguished 
grace into common or general, special ox particu¬ 
lar. Common grace, if it may be so called, is 
what ail mer. have; as the light of nature and 
reason, convictions of conscience, &c., Rom. ii. 4 ; 
1 Tim. iv. 10. Special grace, is that which is 
peculiar to some peofrfc only ; such as electing, 
redeeming, justifying, pnrdoning, adopting, esta¬ 
blishing, and sanctifying gractv.Rom. viii. 30. 
This special grace is by somelfistinguithed into 
imputed and inherent: impaled grace consists 
in the holiness, obedience, and righteousness of 
Christ, imputed to us for our justification; 1 inhe¬ 
rent grace is what is wrought in the heart by the 
Spirit of God in regeneration. Grace is also said 
to Iks irresistible, efficacious, and victorious ; not 
but 1 that t^eTC are. in human nature, in the first 
moments of conviction, some struggles, opposi¬ 
tion, or conflict; but by these terms we are fo 
understand, that, in the end, victory declares for 
the grace of the Gospel. There have been many 
other distinctions of grace; but as they are of too 
frivolous a nature, and are now obsolete, they 
need not a place here. Growth in grace is the 
progress we make in the divine life. It discovers 
itself by an increase of spiritual light and know¬ 
ledge ; by our renouncing self, and dapending 
more upon Christ; by growing more spiritual in 
duties; by lining more humble, submissive, and 
thankful; by rising superior to the corruptions 
of our nature, and finding the power of sin'morc 
weakened in us; by being less attached to the 
world, and possessing move of a heavenly disposi¬ 
tion. ATLavrin’s Essays, essay 3 ; Gill’s Body 
of Div. vol. i. p. 118, Doddridge's Led. part 
viii. prop. 139; Pike a"d Hayward's Cases of 
Conscience; Saurin on Horn. ix. 20, 27. vol. iv.; 
Booth's Reign of Grace. 

GRACE AT MEALS, a short prayer, im¬ 
ploring tho divine blessing on our food, and ex¬ 
pressive of gratitude to God for supplying our ne¬ 
cessities. The propriety of this act is evident 
from the divine command, 1 Thcss. v. 18; 1 Cor. 
x. 31; 1 Tim. iv. 5. From the conduct of 
Christ, Mark viii. 6, 7. From reason itself; not 
to mention that it is a custom practised by most 
nations, and even not neglected Ivy heathens 
themselves. The English, however, seem to v be 
very deficient in this duty. 

As to tho manner in which it ought to be per¬ 
formed, as Dr. Watts dwarves, we ought to have 
a due regard to the occasion, and the persons pre¬ 
sent ; the neglect of which hath Been attended 
with indecencies and indiscretions. Some have 
used thafnsdvcs to mutter a few words with so 
low a voice, as though by some secret charm they 
were to consOfcrate the food alone, and there was 
no need of the rest to join faith them inthe peti¬ 
tions. Others have broke dbt into so violent a 
sound, as though tlrcy were bound to make n 
thousand peopfe hear than. Some perform this 
part of wore hi p with iwSjight and familiar an 
sir, as though they hwil%fi sense of the great 
• 15$ . _ 
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God to whom they speak; others have put on' 
an unnatural solemnity, and changed their natu* 
ral voice into so different and awkward a tone, 
not without sortie distortions of countenance, that 
have tempted strangers to ridicule. 

_ It is the custom of some to hurry over a single 
sentence or two, and they have done, before half 
the company are prepared to lift up a thought to 
heaven. 'And some nave been just heard to be¬ 
speak a blessing on the church and the king, but 
seem to have forgot they were asking God to 
bless {heir food, or giving, thanks for tho food 
they have received. Others, again, make a long 
prayer, and, among a multitude of other petitions, 
do not utter one that relates to the table before 
them. 

The general rules of prudence, together with a 
due observation of the custom of the place where 
wo live, would correct all these disorders, and 
teach us that a few sentences suited to the occa¬ 
sion, spoken with an audible and proper voice, 
are sufficient for this purpose, especially if any 
strangers are present. Watts’s Works, oct. edi¬ 
tion, vol. iv. p. I4i0; Law's Serious Call, p. 60; 
Seed's Post. Ser. p. 174. 

GR \TITUDE, is that pleasant affection of 
the : id which arises from a sense of favours 
receh ed, and by which the possessor is excited to 
make all the returns of love and service in his 
power. ^‘Gratitude,” says Mr. Cogan (in his 
Treatise on the Passions,} “is the powerful re¬ 
action of a well-disposed mind, uj>on whom bene¬ 
volence has conferred some important good. It 
is mostly connected with an impressive sense of 
the amiable disposition of the jx'rson by whom 
the benefit is conferred, and it immediately pro¬ 
duces a peraonal affection tovyards him. Wo 
shall not wonder at the peculiar strength and 
energy of this affection, when we ronsider that 
it is compounded of love placed upon the good 
communicated, affection for the donor, and joy at 
the reception. Thus it has goodness for its ob¬ 
ject, and the most pleasing, perhaps unexpected, 
exertions of goodness for its immediate cause. 
Thankfulness refers to verbal expressions of 
gratitude.” See Thankfulness. 

GRAVITY, is that seriousness of mind, 
united with dignity of behaviour, that commands 
veneration ana respect. See Dr. Watts's admi¬ 
rable Sermon on Gravity, ser. 23, vol. i. 

GREATNESS OF GOD, is the infinite 
glory and excellency of all his perfections. His 
greatness appears by the attributes he possesses, 
Dcut. xxxii. 3, 4; the works he hath made, Ps; 
xix. 1; by the awful and benign providences ha 
displays, Ps. xcvii. 1, 2; the great efl'ertg he^ 
produces by his word, Gen. i.; thb constant emf 
ergy he manifests in the existence and supjyjrt. 
of all his creatures, Psscxlv. $ and the overlaying . 
provision of glory made for his people, 1 Thoss. 
iv. 17. This greatness is of himself, and not de¬ 
rived, Ps. xxi. 13; it is infinite, Ps. cxlv. 3; not 
diminished by exertion, but will always remain 
tho same, Mai. iii Ht The considerations of his 
greatnes% should excite veneration, Ps. Ixxxix. 

7; admiration, Jer, ix. §, 7; humility, Job xiii. 
5,. 6; dependence, Is. xxvi, 4; submission, Job 
i. 22; obedience, Dent iv. 39, 40. See Attiu- 
nuTF.s, and books under that article. 

GREEK CHURCH comprehends in its ho- 
som a considerable part of Greece, the Grecian 
Isles, Wallachia, Moldavia, Egypt, Abyssinia, 
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Nubia, Libra, Arabia, Mesopotamia. Syria, Cili Latins, declaimed very warmly against the ftbl 
da, and Palestine^ which are all under the juris- doctrine of the Greeks, and interposed, at the 
diction of the patriarchs of Constantinople, Alex- same time, the authority of his see. He likewise * 
nndrin, Antioch, and Jerusalem. If to these we by his legates, excommunicated file patriarah in 
add the whole of the Russian empire in Europe, the church of Santa Sbpl.io, which gaye the loaf* , 
great part of Siberia in Asia, Astrncun, Gasan, shock to the reconciliation attempted along tirfff 
and Georgia, it will lie evident that the Greek aileiyimt to no phrnose; for from that time the 
diurch has a wider extent, of territory than the hatred 1 of the Greeks to the Latins, and of .the 
"Latin, with all the branches which have sprung Latins to the Greckp, became insuperable, iuso- 
- from it; and that it is with great impropriety much that they have continued ever since aepa- 
fhat the church of Romo is called by her men;- rated from each other’s communion, 
tiers the catholic or universal church. Tint in»| 11. Greek chureh, tenets of. 'J'he following 

these widely distant countries the professors of ne of the chief tenets held by the Greek 

Christianity are agreed in every minute article of church:—They disown the authority of-the pope, 
belief, it would be rash to assert; but there isymd*deny that the ehurch of Rome is the true 
certainly such an Agreement among them, with catholic" church. They do^not baptize their chil- 
rcsiiect both to faith and to discipline, that they dren till they arc three, four, five, six, ten, nay 


mutually hold communion with each other, and sometimes oiglttogg years of age: baptism is per-’ 
are, in fact, but one church. It is called the formed trine imrn<*sion. They insist that the 
Greek church, in contradistinction to the Latin sacrament of the Lord's Supper ought to be ad- 
ar Romaa church; as also the Enstern, in dis- ministered in both kinds, and theygivo thesaergr 
tinction from the Western church. We shall tnent to children immediately after baptism. They 


Greek chureh is considered as a separation from as purgatory; notwithstanding they pj^?jormf 
the Latin. \In the middle of the ninth century, ilead, that God would have mercy 9n them st the 
Ihe controversy relating to the procession of the general judgment. They practise the invocation 
Holy Ghost (which had been started in the sixth of saints; though, they say, they do not invoke 
century) became a point of great importance, on them as deities, hut as intercessors with God. 
account of the jealousy and ambition which at They exclude conlinnaliou, extreme unction, and 
that, time were blended with it. l’hotjus, the matrimony, out of the seven sacraments. Theydo- 
putrial-ch of Jerusalem, having been advanced to ny auricular conlession to be a divine, preceut, and 
that see in the room of Ignatius, whom he pro- say it is only a positive injunction of the church, 
cured to be deposed, was solemnly exeommuni- They pay iio religious homage to the eueliurist. 
ented by pope Nicholas, in a council held nt They administer the communion in both kinds 
Rome, and his ordination declared null and void.^ to the laity, I Kith in sickness nnd in health, though 
The Greek oinjicror resented this conduct of the they have never applied themselves to their am- 
pope, who detended himself with great spirit and feasors ; because they are persuaded that a lively 
irtsolution. Photius, in his turn, convcnrtl wlmt faith is all which is requisite lor the worlhy 
he called an (Ecumenical council, in which he receiving of the Lord’s Supper: They maintain 
pronounced sentence of excommunication aud that the Holy Ghost proceeds only from the b a- 
ilepositicm against the pope, and got it subscribed her, and not lroni tin: Son. ^ They believe in 
>>y twenty-one bishops and others, amounting in ircdestination. They admit ol no images in re- 
mmber to a thousand. This occasioned a wide ief or cmliosscd work, but use paintings and 


breach between the sees of Rome and Constan- sculptures iri copper or silver. They approve of 
tiuople. "However, the death of the emperor he marriage of priests, provided they enter into 
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tinoplc in the year w0!>, in which entire satisf.ic- n the year more solemn than the rest, of which 
tioii w.i 3 given to pone Ailriun; but the schism he. fast in Lent, beibre Luster, is (he cliief, 
was only smothered anil suppressed a while. Ihe They lielieve the doctrine of consubstiuitiation, 
Cricok church had several complaints against (be or the union of the body of Christ with the sa- 
Latin; particularly it was thought a great hard- cramcntalbread. . 

aiihi for the Greeks to subscribe to the definition 111. Greek chureh, state and discipline qf. 


aiihi for the Greeks to subscribe to the detention 
of a council accordion to the Roman form, pre- Since the (j reeks became subject to tnc i urKisii 
bribed by the pope, since it made the church of yoke, they have sunk into the most dcpiorablu 
Constantinople dependent on that of Rome, and ignorance, in consequence of the slavery, nnd 
set the pope above an oecumenical council; hut, thraldom under which they groan; and their re- 
above all. the pride and haughtiness of the Ro- iigion is now greatly corrupted. It is, indeed, 
man court gave tho Greeks a great distaste; and little better than a heap of ridiculous ccremoter* 
as their deportM»weemed to insult his imperial and absurditma. Tjie head ol the Greek chureh 
majesty, it eJPPklienatcd the affections of the is the |«triarch of Constantinople, who is chosen 
Emperor Basil. Towards the mifKUe of the by the neighbouring archbishop* and mctrqpolj. 
eleventh century, Michael Cerularius, patriarch ans,andconfinwdby llieeiiipcrnr or grand vizier, 
of (Constantinople, opposed the Latins with re- He is a person of (great dignity, hoinjj Xtu- i 
spect to their-making use of unleavened bread in and director of the Eastern church, rhi^ther 
the eucliarist,“theirobservation of the sabbath, patriarchs Mgthose of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
and tasting on Saturdays; charging them with Alexajdna.^Vlr. Tournelort tell* us, that tile 
. living in .communion with the Jews. To this patnaShatcs are now gent rally art to «ie nr,l 
; pop#Leo IX. replied; and, in Ids apology for the bestowed upon those who are the highest bidders. 

' f .159 " 


Since the Greeks became subject lo the Turkish 


set the pope above an oecumenical council; hut, 
above all, the pride and haughtiness of the Ro¬ 
man court gave tho Greeks a great diitastc; and 
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The patriarchs, metropolitans, archbishops, and 
bishops, are always chosen from among the calo- 
r vers, or Greek monks. The next person to a 
bishop, among the clergy, is an archimandrite, 
i. who is the director of one or Cnore convents, 

■ rrhich arC called mandren; then come the abbot, 
the arch-nriest, the priest, the deacon, the under- 
deacon, the chanter, and the lecturer. The secu- 
iar clergy are subject to no rules, and never rise 
higher man high-priest The Greeks have few 
nunneries, but a great many convents of monks, 
who are ail priests, and ("students excepted) 
obliged to fellow some handicraft employment, 
and lead a very austere life. 

The Russians adhere to the doctrine and <cere-j 
monies of the Greek qhnrcbi though they are now', 
independent on the patriarch of Constantinople. 
The Russian churcn, indeed, may be reckoned 
the first, as to extent of enjjpis*>Tyet th|*p is very 
little of the power of vital religion among them. 
The Roskolniki, or, as they now call themselves, 
the Slarovcrtzi, were a sect that separated from 
the church of Russia about 1666: they affected 
extraordinary piety and devotion, a veneration 
for the letter of the Holy Scriptures, and would 
nef-"How a priest to administer baptism who Jmd 
that day nwUjj brandy. They harboured many 
follies and superstitions, and have been greatly 
persecuted; but, perhaps, there will bo found 
among them “ some that shall be counted to the 
Lord for a generation.” Several settlements of 
German Protestants have been established on the 
Wolga. The Moravians also have done good in 
Livonia, and the adjacent isles in the Baltic un¬ 
der the Russian government. See Mosheim, 
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Gregory, and Hareeis’s Church History; King- 
Rites and Ceremonies qf the Greek Church in 
Russia; The Russian Catechisne; Secret Me¬ 
moirs qf the Court qf Peteraburgh; Tooke's 
History qf Russia; Ricaut’s State qf the Greek 
Church; Ene. Brit. 

GROWTH IN GRACE. See Grace. * 

GUARDIAN ANGEL. “ Some,!* says Da 
Doddridge, "have thought, that not only every 
region but every man has some particular angel 
assigned him as a guardian, whose business it is 
generally to watch over that country or person; 
for tlfis opinion they urge Matt, xviii. 10; Acts 
xiL 15. But the argument from both these places 
ib evidently precarious; and it seemy difficult to 
reconcile tne supposition of such a continued at¬ 
tendance with what is said of the stated residence 
of these angels in heaven, and with Heb. i. 14, 
where all the angels are represented as minister¬ 
ing to the heirs of salvation: though, as there is 
great reason to believe the number of heavenly 
spirits is vastly^ superior to that of iften upon 
earth, it is not improbable that they fuay, as it 
were, relieve each other, and in their torus per¬ 
form these condescending services to those whom 
the Lord of Angels has lx»en pleased to redeem 
wit’ his own blood; but we must j’onfofts that 
out knowledge of the laws and orcers of those 
celestial beings is very limited, and consequently 
that it is the part of .humility to avoid dogmatical 
determination* on-such heads as these.” See 
Angkl ; and Doddridge's Lectures, lec. 212. 

GUILT, the stale of a person justly charged 
with a crime; a consciousness of having done 
amiss. See Sin. 
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HABIT, a power and ability of doing any 
thing, acquired by frequent repetition of the 
same action. It is distinguished from custom. 
Custom respects the action habit the actor. By 
custom, we mean a frequent reiteration of the 
same act ; and by habit the effect that custom has 
op the mind or body. 11 Man,” as one observes, 
“is a bundle of habits. There are hahits of in¬ 
dustry, 'attention, vigilance, advertency; of a 
prompt obedience to the judgment-occurring, or 
of yielding to the first impulse of passion; of 
apprehending, methodizing, reasoning; of vanity, 
melancholy, fretfuincss, suspicion, covetousness, 
Ac. In a word, there is not a quality or function, 
either of body or mind, which does not feel the 
influence of this great law of animated nature.” 
To cure evil habits, we should lie as early as we 
Can in our application, principiis obsta; to cross 
and mortify the inclination by a frequent and ob¬ 
stinate practice of the contrary virtue. To form 
good habits, we should get our minds well stored 
with knowledge; associate with Che wisest and 
best men; reflect much on the pleasure good ha¬ 
bits are prodppitive of ; and, above all,' supplicate 
r for direction and assistance. 

Crit. ch. xiv. vol. i; Grore's 
L p.-t43; Patty's Mar. Phil. 
3 j Jortin on Batk Habits, ser. 1. vol. 
on the Active Powers, p. 117; Cogan 
Passions, p. 235. 

|RETICO COMBURENbO, A writ 
udently lay against an heretic, whi, hav¬ 


ing once been convicted of heresy by his bishop, 
and having abjured it, afterwards falling into it 
again, or into some other, is thereupon committed 
to the secular power. This writ is thought by 
some to be as ancient as thd common law itself; 
however, the conviction of heresy by the com¬ 
mon law was not in any petty ecclesiastical court, 
but before the archbishop himselfj in a provincial 
synod, and the delinquent was delivered up to 
the king, to do with him as he pleased; bo that 
the crown.had a control over the spiritual power; 
but by 2 Henry IV. cap. 15, the diocesan alone, 
without the intervention of a synod, might con¬ 
vict of heretical tenets; and unless the convict 
abjured his opinions, or if, after abjuration, he 
relapsed, the sheriff was bound, ex qfflcio, if re¬ 
quired by the bishop, to commit the Unhappy vic¬ 
tim to the flames, without waiting for the consent 
of the crown. This writ remained in force? an<j 
was actually executed on two Anabaptufts, in 
the seventh of Elizabeth, and on two Ariane in 
the ninth of James I. Sir-Edward Coke was of 
opinion that this writ did not fiein his time; but 
it is now formally tpken awp&JgjHftstuto 29 Cat 
II. cap. 9. 0 But this statute amirnot extend to 
take away or abridge the jurisdiction of Pro¬ 
testant archbishops, or bishops, or-any othet 
judges of any ecclesiastical courts, in cases of 
atheism, blasphemy, heresy, or schism; but they 
may prove and punish the same, discording to his 
majesty’s ecclesiastical laws, by excommunica¬ 
tion, deprivation, degradation, and other eccto < 
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the books of (}» Scriptural, cftUoa .bjg, 
ce tv trim. See article Bible, sec. I. 1 *? 
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and aa many dignitaries of the 
on one side, and four Puritan ministers 
other. It lasted for three days. 'Neale calh it,£ 
mock conference, because all things were 'pre-jj 
viously concluded "between, the king and mb 
bishops; and the home down, not with 1 

calm reason and'argumSMphwt with fiSi jpiyal 
authority, the king being bath judgef and party, 
The proposals ana remonstrances' of the Puritans 
may he seen in Neale's History qf the Puritans, 
ch. I: part ii. k _* 

HAPPINESS, absolutely taken, denotes the 
durablel»oasession of perfect good, without any 
mixture!nf evil; or the enjoyment of pure plea¬ 
sure unjffloyed with pain, or n state in which all 
“our wiaha are satisfikl ; in which senses, bonni¬ 
ness is onw known by name on this earth, Tne 
word hapf |, when applied to any state or condi¬ 
tion of human life, will admit of no positive defi¬ 
nition, but is merely a relative term; that Is, when 
-we cull a man happy, we mean that he is^happier 
than some other#with whom we compare him; 
than the generality of others, or thau "fie himself 
was in some other situation. Moralists justly ob-„ 
serve, that" happiness does not consist in the plea¬ 
sure of sense: as eating, drinking, music, paint¬ 
ing, theatric exhibitions, &c, &c.,' for theae 
pleasures continue but a little while, by repetition 
lose their relish, and by high expectation often 
bring disappointment. Nor does happiness con¬ 
sist m an exemption from labour, care, business, 
&c.; such a state being usually attended with de¬ 
pression of spirits, imaginary anxieties, ar£ the. 
whole train of hypochondriacal affections. Nor 
is it to be found in greatiteaa, rank, or elevated 
stations, as matter of fact abundantly testifies; 
but happiness consists ii) the enjoyment of the 
divine favour, a good conscience, and uniform 
conduct. In subordination to these, human hap-, 
pi ness may be greatly promoted by the exercise 
of the social affections; the pursuit Of some eiv- 

J tging end; the prudent constitution of the ha¬ 
ts; and the enjoyment of our health. Holton and-, 
fjucas-xm Happiness / Henry's Pleasantness of a 
Religious fjife ; Grove and Foley's Mor. Phil.; 

, Harrow's Se%. ser. 1; Young's Centaur , 41 to 
160; Wollaston's Religion of Nature, sec. 2. 

• HARMONY OP THE GOSPELS, a term 
mate use of to denote the concurrence or agree¬ 
ment of the writings of the four Evangelists; or 
the history of the tour Evangelists digestetypte 
ofie continued series. By this means eaeh stoiyo&j 
discourse is exhibited wuh afi its.concurrent cir¬ 
cumstances; frequent repetitions ue psvsnted* 
and a multitude of aeeming oppositions reconciled. 
Amoqg jkme of the most valuable harmonies, are 
those j^Cra&oek, Le Qerc, Doddridge, .Mao- 
knight, Newarm&e, and Tifwnsort* ,0m Mar- 
many on Opt cone# iuting part of tkeGospels ; 
Thompson's DutUsaaeo n, 'The term harmtmy 
is also-used in reference to the agreemettt which 
the Guapel bears to natural religion, the Old Tcs- 
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HATTEMtSTRinecolesUjsti^ . 

.name of a modern Dutch softy,, so called 
Pontian Van Hatteis a minister m-ithe 
of Zealand, towards theehwe ^theftast' 

Who, being addicted to pe sentfineqJS 
was onsthat.account degr/ isd Rom. 
office. The Verschorists had Hal ... 
semble each other in their' religious 
though* they fiever so entirely agreed as to 
one commumom, The founders of,,thepe 
deduced from es® doctrineW absoluf 
system of fetal arid uncontrollable 
denied thrdiffereitob between,nn 
evil, and the cbrrojfion jf human *»i 
whence 'thef* farther concluded ,t 
were under fio sott of obligation 
manners, to improve their Bmtd 
divine laws;' that,{he wholepf i 
not-in acting, but m,suffering! > 
precepts of Teens Christ are IW1U 
that toe bear with. Cheerfulness anayumetthe th 
events that happen to us through tlagt. ' " 
and make it" our constant, amt'0* 
maintain a permanent tmr— in 
Thus fey they agreed! but I 
ther affirmed, that Oh 
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HEART - 

ames, Under the former dispensation there was piearesthis heart; ami although he hare to k 


i public hearing of the law at stated seasons, Deut. 
mi. 10, 13; Neh. via. 2,3. It seems, therefore, 
that it is a duty incuuilicnt on us to hraT, and, if 
sensible of our ignorance, r we sln*'l also consider 
it our privilege. As to the manner of hearing, it 
alibuld lie constantly, Prov. viii. 34; Juuv i. 24, 
25. Attentively, Luke xxi. 38; Acts. x. 33; 
Luke iv. 20, 22. With reverence, Ps. Ixxxix. 7. 
With/ai/A, Itch. iv. 2. With an endeavour to 
rctat.i what we hear, Hob. ii. I; Fs. rxix. 11. 
With a tv humble docile disposition, Luke x. 42. 
With prayer, Luke xviii. The advantages of 
hearing are, information, 3 Tun. iii. 10. Con¬ 
viction, 1 Cor. 2*1,25. Acts ;i. Convert ion, 
Ps. xi. 7; Acts iv. 4. Confirmation, Acts. \iv.< 
22; xvi. 5. Consolation, Phil. i. 25. Isa. xl. 1, 
2; Isa. xxxv. 3, 4. Slen.net'sHarablc of the 
Soieer; Massillon's Srrm t p. Eng. 

trails.; Gill's Body of IJiv. vol. iii. p. 340, oct. 
edition. 

HP. ART is used for the soul, ami all the pow¬ 
ers thereof; us the understanding, conscience, 
will| a fleet ions, and memory. The heart of man 
is naturally, constantly, universally, inexpressibly, 
fMlfl ft fr.ahdevidently depraved, niuliiichned to evil, 
3crTx vu. V If requires a divine power to reno¬ 
vate it, and render it susceptible of right impres¬ 
sions, Jer. xSiv. 7. When thus renovated, the 
effects will lie seen in the temper, conversation, 
and conduct at large. See Faith, Hock, Ac. 
Hardness of heart is that state in whie.h a sinner 
is inclined to, and actually goes on in rebellion 
against God. This state evidences itself by light 
‘views of the evil of sin; partial acknowledgment 
nnd confession of it: frequent c.omtmsskyi of it; 
pride und conceit; ingratitude; unconcern about 
the word and ordinances of God; inattention to 
divine providences; stilling convictions of con¬ 
science; shunning reproof; presumption, and ge¬ 
neral ignorance of dbtiuc things. We must dis¬ 
tinguish, however, between that hardness of heart 
. Which eveft a good man complains of, find that of a 
'^’judicial nature. 1. Judicial hardness is very sel¬ 
dom perceived, and never lamented; a broken and 
contrite heart is the least thing such desire; but 
it. is otherwise with believers, for the hardness they 
feel is always a matter of grief to them. Rom. vii. 

; 04.—2. Judicial hardness is perpetual; or, if ever 
? there lie any remorso or relenting, it is only at 
such times when the sinner is under some out¬ 
ward afflictions, or idled with the dread of the 
* wrath of God; hut as this wears off or a hates, his 
stupidity returns as much or more thun ever. 
Exod. ix, 27; but true believers, when no adverse 
L, dispensations trouble them, are often distressed 
r because their hearts are fto more affected in holy 
. duties, or inllafhcd with love to God, Rom. vii. 15. 

' —3. Judicial lardness is attended with a total 
neglect fit duti* especially those that are secret; 
i,, but tltat hardness of heart whic h a believer com- 
jjt plains of; though it occasions his gbing uncoin- 
fort ably in duty, yet does not keep him from it, 
4 Job. xxiii. 2, 3.—4. When a person is judicially 
J hardened, ho makes use of indirect and umvar- 
, rantable methods to maintain that false }*eace 
. which he thinks himself happy in tlio enjoyment 
> of; but a lieliever, when eoinpfciimngof the hard¬ 
ness of his heart, cannot lie satisfied with any thing 
1 short •! Christ, Ps. ci. 2.—5. Judicial hardness 
generally opposes tho interest of truth and godli- 
hcMCj^but a good man considers this os a cause 


ment lain lukewarmness, yet lie constantly dcsiie# 
to promote it. Ps.'lxxii. 11)„ 

Keeping the heart is a fluty enjoined in thfl 
sacred Scriptures. It consists, says Mi. 1‘iavrl, 
in the diligent and constant use arid improvement 
of all holy means and duties to preserve the soul 
from sin, and maintain communion with God; 
and this, he properly observes, supposes a previous 
work of sanctification, which hath set the heart- 
right by giving it a new bent and inclination. 1. It 
includes frequent oliservation of the I runic of 
the lifsirt, Ps. Ixxvii. <1,-2. Deep humiliation for 
heart evils and disorders, 2 Ghron. xxxii. 2(i.— 

3. Earnest supplication for heart punlying.and 

rectifying grace, Ps. xix, 42.-»4. A constant holy 
jealousy over ouErbe'e-v-r t’rov. xxvii. 14.—5. It 
includes the realising of God’s presence with us, 
and setting him before us, Ps. xvi. 8; Gen. xvii. 
1. This is, 1. The hardest work ; heart work is 
hard work, indeed.—2. Constant work, Exod. 
xvii. 12.—3. The most important wot It, Prov. 
xxiii. 2(1. This is a duty which shout l hr at¬ 
tended to, if wr ran fritter it in ronveiioj with, 1. 
The honour of God, Is. Ixvi. 3.-2. Thr sincerity 
of o ■ profession, 2 Kings x. 31; I f k. xxxiL 
31, ' —3. The beauty of our eon vers/ lion, l’rov. 

xii ’,i; Ps. xlv. 1.—1. Tin* comfort (f our souls, 
2 ( or. xiii. 5.-5. The improvement ot our graces, 
Ps lxiii. 5, fi.—fi. The stability of our souls in 
the hour of temptation, I l'or. xvi. 13. Tho 
seasons in which ve should mute particularly 
keep our hearts are, 1. The time of prosperity, 
Deut. vi. 10, 12.—2. Under afflictions, lleb. vii. 
5, 6.—3. The time of Sion’s troubles, Ps. xlvi. 1, 

4. —4. In the time of great and threatening dan¬ 
ger, Is. xxvi. 20, 21.—5. Under great wants, 
Phil. iv. 0, 7.—0. In the time of duty, I ,rv. x. 3.— 

7. Under injuries received, Rom xii. 17. &c.—- 

8. In the critical hour of temptation, Matt. xxvi. 
41,—<). Under dark and doubting seasons, Tick 
xii. 8; Isa. 1. 10.—10. In time oi opposition and 
suffering, 1 Pet. iv. 12, 13.—11. J’lie time ot 
sickness uiyl death, Jer. xlix. 11. The means to 
he made use of to keep our hearts, are, 1. Watch¬ 
fulness, MaTk xiii. 37.-2. Examination, Prov. 
iv. 2(i.—3. Prayer, Luke xviii. 1.—4. Reading 
God’s word, John v. 30.—5. Dependence on di¬ 
vine grace, Psalm lxxxvi. 11. See Flarel on 
Keeping thr. Heart; Jamieson’s Sermons on the 
Heart; Wright on Self-possession ; Ridglcy's 
Dir. qu. 20. 

HEATHEN, pagans who worshipped false 
gods, and arc not acquainted either with the doc¬ 
trines of the Old Testament or the Christian dis¬ 
pensation. For many ages Indore Christ, tite 
nations at large were destitute of the true religion, 
and gave themselves up to the grossest ignorance, 
the most absurd idolatry, and the greatest crimes. 
Even the most learned men among the 1 eat liens 
wore in .general inconsistent, and complied with 
or promoted the vain customs they found among 
tlicir countrymen. It was, however, divinely 
foretold, that in Abraham's seed all nations 
should be bussed; that the heathen should he 
gathered to the .Saviour, and become his people, 
Gen. xxii. 18; xlix. 10; Ps.il. ii. 8; Isa. xiii. (i, 
7; Psal. Ixxii.; Isa. lx. In order that these 
promises might be accomplished, vast numliers of 
the Jews, after the Chaldi#i captivity, were left 
scattered among the heathen. The Old.Testa*■ 
ment was translated into Greek, the most ccni- 
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•non language of the? heathen j and a rumour of 
the Saviour’s appearance in the flesh was spread 
far und wide among thorn. When Christ came, 
lie preached chiefly in Galilee, whore there wore 
multitudes of Gentiles.' He assured ,the Greeks 
that vast numbers- of the heathen should be 
brought into the chureh. Matt jv. 23 ; John xii. 
'120. 21. For 1700 years past vjgpews have been 
generally rejected, and the church of God has 
wen composed of the Gentiles. 1 Upwards of 480 
millions, (nearly half the globe,) however,* are 
supposed to lie yet in pagan darkness, CtmsidiV- 
nbie attempts have been made of into years for the 
enlightening of the heathen ; and there is every 
reason to believe good has lieen done. Frointli* 
aiqxct of Si-ripture'’pm^oey, u 've aro. led to ex¬ 
pect that the kingdoms br - ttie heathen at large 
shall be brought to the light of the Gospel, Mutt. 
xxi\. 11; ]»a. lx.; IV. xpoi. 28, 20; ij. 7, H. 
It Has lieen much di-puted vOTietherit be possible 
that till- heathen should be saved without the 
knowledge of the Gospel; some have absolutely' 
dcniedlt, upon the authority of those texts which 
univer.-Llly require faith in Christ; but to this it 
is uusvvwvd, that those texts regard only such to 
whom ti%‘ Gosprl comes, and are e.ipalile of un¬ 
derstanding die contents of it. Tim truth, savs 
Dr Dodijridgc, seems to lie this : that none of the 
lieuthetM will he condemned for nut lx-liexing the 
Gospel, but they are, liable to condemnation for 
the breach ofGml’s natural law : nevertheless, if 
th'-re be any of them in whom there is u prevail¬ 
ing Jov, to the Divine Being, there seems reason 
to believe that, for the take of Christ, I hough to 
them unknown, they may be accepted by God; 
and so much the rather, as the ancient Jews, and 
even the apostles, during the time of our Saviour's 
aliode on earth, seem to have hud but little notion 
of those doctrines which those who deny the sol¬ 
vability o( the heathens are most apt to imagine, 
Ilom. ti. 10—22; Acts x. 3-1, 35; Matt, vm, 11, 
12. Mr. Grove, Dr. Watts, Saurin, and Mr. New¬ 
ton, favour the same opinion; the latter ol‘whom 
thus observes: if we supjiose a heathen brought 
to il sense of his misery ; to a conviction that he 
cannot Is 1 happy without the favour of tlu T great 
Lord of the world; to a leelmg of guilt, and de¬ 
sire of mercyp anil that, though lie has no ex¬ 
plicit knowledge of a Saviour, h¥ directs the cry 
of his heart to the unknown Supreme, to have 
mercy upon him; who will prove that such 
vkpvB afltl desires can arise in the heart of a hin¬ 
der, without, the energy of that spirit which Jesus 
is exalted to bestow J Who will lake upon him 
to say, that his blood has not sullicient eilicHey to 
redeem to God a sinner who is thus disposed, 
though lie have never heard of his name Or 
wlyj lias a warrant to affirm, that the supposition 
I have made is, in the nature of tilings, impossi¬ 
ble to be realized? .YeWon’s Messiah ; Dr. 
Watts’s Strength and Weakness of Human. 
Rcasfin, p. 10G; Saurin's Sermons , vol. ii. p. 3M ; 
Glove’s Moral Philosophy, vol. i. 123; Pur tel 
Poe. vol. l. quiCst. 4, 6 1, 2. 17; <d Doddridge's 
Per lures, lec. 210, vol. ii. 8vo. edit.: Bellamy's 
Religion Delineated, p. 105; Ridglcy's Body 
of Divinity, qu. 60; Gale's Court of the. Gen¬ 
tiles ; Cqnsyie ratio ns on the Religious fj orship 
of Ike Heathen ; Rev. W. Jones's UW.-qvol. xii. 

HEAVEN is considered as a place in some 
r<piiotc*part of infinite space, in which the omni¬ 
present Deity is suid to afford a nearer and more 
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immediate view of himself, and a more MMiH 

mn n i foclit ti n vt iL.u I rL . _ 


manifestation of his glory, than in 
of the universe. 



wiser sort of heathens, who have,,only had tht 
fight of nature to guide them. .1 f wdsoxamini 
the human mind, it is also evident that there i# 4 
natural desire utter happiness in all mei#j antlj 
which is equally evident, is not attained in tlii| 
life. It i#no less observable, that in the present 
there is an unequal distribution of thintM 


state 


w^deli makes the |irovideneeagtf God very intre 
eatd, and which Cannot be solved‘without sup 
{losing a i uture state. Kiheliition, liowever, putf 
it l«‘wnd idldoubt. The l%ine Being. hath 
vl it,T%b ahn ii. 25; 1 John v. 11; Jame* 


i. 12 rflith given iS some intimation of its glory, 
1 Pet. iii. 4. 22; Hev. iii. 4; declares Christ hath 
taken possession of it for ns, John xiv. 2, 3; and 
informs us of some already there, both na,to thiit 
bodies and souls, Gen. v. 21; 2 Kings ii, i-v 
Heaven is to be considered as a ptare «s tyfll at 
a stale; it is expressly so termed i n §cj 
John xiv. 2, 3; and the. existence olj^ffETxxjyol 
Christ, and those of Enoch and*EJijah, is v a fur- 
ther jiroof of it. Yen, if it ho*riot a place, where 
ran these bodies l>c? and where will the Itodies 
of tho saints exist after the resurrection? Where 
this ptare is, however, cannot be determined. 
■Some have thought it to lie bcyqnd the starry fir¬ 
mament; and some of the ancients imagined tfiat 
their dwelling would he in tlie sun. Others 
suji|X)se the air to be the gent of the blessed. 
Other/ think that the saints will dwell upon 
earth when it shall lie restored to its paradisaical 
state; but these suppositions are more curious 
than edifying, and it lieeomi's us to lie silent 
where divine revel ilion is so. 
w Heaven , however, we arc assured, ran place qf 
inr i pressibfe felicity. The names given to it 
are proofs of this: it is called paradise, Luka 
xxiii. 13; light , Rev. xxi. 23. A building and 
mansion of Gut, 2 < "or. v. J; John -jciv. 2. A 
city, lieh. xi. 10, J ti. A belter country, Hcb.jti. 
16. An. inheritance, .Acts xx.32. A kingdom, 
Matt. xxv. 31. A crown, 2 Tim, iv. 8. Glory, 
l’j. Ixx'xiv. 11 ; 2 Cot. iv. 17. . Peace, rest, and 
joy of the Lord , Isa. Ivii. 2; Hob. iv. JJ; Matt, 
xxv 21, 23. The felicity of lirnxrn.will consist 
in fjiriiom from all evil, both of soul and body, 
[lev. xii. 17; in the enjoyment of God ns tno 
chief good ; in the companyttif aisgi |s and saints) 
in perfect holiness, and exit move knowledge. 

It has been disputed whether there, are degrees 
of glory iii heaven. The arguments against de¬ 
grees are, that nil the people of God are loved by 
him with the some love, all chjNhn together in 
Christ, equallv interested in the sulne covenant 
of grace, equally redeemed with t.hc some price, 
and all predestinated to the sjme adoption of 
eliildren ; to suppose the contrary, it is said, is tu 
eclipse the gloiy of divine grace, and carries with 1 
it the legal idea ofliemg rewarded for our works. 
i )n the other side it is observed, that if the abov# 
reasoning would pfcwi* any thing, it Wnnjd prove 
too much, viz. that we sltoqld all lie upon an' 
equality in tlm present vvoild as well as that 
which is to rome; for wc are now us much the 
objects of the same love, purchased by the same 
blood, &c., as we shall be hereafter. That r <y 
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turds contain nothing inconsistent with thejloc- 
inne of grace, because those very works whieh it 
vlSoseth God to honour, are the effects of his own 
Operation. That hll .re wards to a guilty creature 
Save respect to-the mediation of Christ. That 
GFmJ’b graciously connecting blessings with the 
obedience of his people, serves t6 show not only 
itis love to Christ and to theui, but his regard to 
righteousness. That the Scriptures expressly 
dccian?for degrees, Dan. xii. 3; Matt x. 41, 42; 
Matt. xix. 28,23; Luke xix. 10.19; Rom. ii. 0; 
1 Cor. iii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 41, 42; 2 ($btr. v. 10; 
Gill. vi.9. • 

Another qnetfljpn has sometimes been pro¬ 
posed, viz. Whctmr the saints shall know each 
other in heaven ? • 

, “The arguments,” says Dr. Ridgley, “whieh 
jare generally brouglit in defenci^tP'.t, are tukejl 
.from those instances record*»i in Scri[^»;e, in 
{Which persons, who Imvo never seen one another 
before, have immediately known each other in 
■this world, by a special immediate divine revela¬ 
tion given to them, in like manner as Adam 
.knew that Eve was taken out of him; anti tlierc- 
,.for e sflff s, 7'his is now hunt’ of my bone, andJlcsh 
ie she shall be called woman, because 
’she leas tafthn out of man. Gen. ii. 23. fie was 
cast into a deep slcgp, when (iod took out one of 
his ribs, and so formed the woman, as we read 
in the foregoing words; yet the knowledge 
hereof was communicated to him by God. More- 
“ over, wc read that Peter, James, and John, knew 
Mpses anil Elias, Matt. xvii. us appear* from 
dPetor’s making n particular mention of them: 
Iset us make three, tabernacles; one for thee, one 
for Jfoses, and one for Klias, 4th ver., tlufjgli he 
had never seen them before. Again; our Sa¬ 
viour, in the parable, represents the rich man as 
seeing Abraham, afar off, and Lazarus in his 
bosom, Luke xvi. 23, and speaks of him as ad¬ 
dressing his discourse to him. From such like, 
arguments, some conclude Unit it maybe inferred 
that the saints shall know one another in heaven, 
when joined together in the same assembly. 

“ Moreover, some think that this may be prov¬ 
ed from the apostle’s words, in 1 Thess. ii. 19, 
20, What is our hope or joy, or crown of rejoic¬ 
ing ? Arc not even ye in the presence of our Lord 
'Jesus Christ at his coming') for ye are our 
glory and joy; which seems to argue, that he 
apprehended their happiness in heaven should 
contribute, nr be an addition to his, as he was 
Xnade an instrument to bring them thither; even 
, by a parity of reuspn, every one who has been 
strumcntal in the conversion and building up 
others in their holy faith, as the apostle Paul was 
■With resjiect to them, these shall tend to'enhance 
their "praise, and ‘give them occasion to glorify 
God on their behalf. Therefore it follows that 
they shall know one another; and consequently 
they who have walked together in the wuys of 
God, and haye been useful to one another as re¬ 
lations and "intimate friends, in what resjiects 
more especially tlieir spiritual concerns, these 
shall bless Goiyor the mutual advantages which 
they have'received, and consequently snail know 
one another. Again; some prove this from that 
expression of our Saviour in Luke xvi. 9. Make 
to yourselves friends of the mammon of un¬ 
righteousness ,, that, when ye, fail, they may re¬ 
ceive you IMo everlasting habitations; especially 
if by these everlasting habitations be meant 
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heaven, as many suppose it is; and then the' 
meaning is, that they whom you have relieved, 
and shown kindness to in this world, ahull ex¬ 
press a particular joy upon your being admitted 
into heaven;.and consequently they shall know 
you, and bless God for your having been so use¬ 
ful and* beneficial to them. 

“ To this it jJMkjcctcd, that if the saints shall 
know one* atiolffr in heaven, they shall knov^ 
that V'verul of those who were their intimate 
friends here on earth, whom they loved with very 
great affection, are not there; and this will have 
a tendency to give’ them some uneasiness, and a 
diminution of their joy and happiness. 

, “To this it may In; replied, that if it "he allowed 
that the saints shall home whom they 

loved on earth arV^HOfui heaven, this will.give 
them no uneasiness: since that allcction which 
took its rise principally from the relation which 
we stood in to persWis on earth, or the intimacy 
that we, have contracted with them, will “ease in 
another world, or rather run in another cnnnncl, 
and lie excited by superior motives: namely, 
their relation to Christ; that perfect Holiness 
whit' 1 ' they are adorned with ; their bcii/g joined 
in ti r.smv blessed society, and engnff'd in the 
sane employment i together with thtpr former 
use 1 jin ess one to another in proiiufmg their 
spiritual wallare, as made subservient to the hap¬ 
piness they enjoy there. And us for others, who 
'are excluded from their society, they will think 
themselves obliged, out of a due regard to the jus¬ 
tice and holiness of God, to acquiesce in his 
righteous judgments. Thus, the inhabitants of 
heaven are represented as adoring the divine 
perfections, when the vials of God’s wrath were 
pftured out upon his enemies, and saying, 7'liou 
art righteous, O Lord, because thou hast judged 
thus: true and righteous arc thy judgments, 
Rev. xvi; 5, 7. 

“ Another question has been sometimes asked, 
viz. Whether there shall be a diicrsity of lan¬ 
guages in heaven, as there is on earth'1 r l his we 
cannot pretend to determine. Some think that 
there shall; and that, aa persons of all nations 
and tongues shall make up thut blessed society, so 
they shall praise God m the same language w hich 
they before used when on earth; and that this 
worsjiip may bevperformed with the greutest har¬ 
mony, and to mutual edification, all the saints 
shall, by the immediate power and providence of 
God, be able to understand and make use of 
every one of those different languages, as well ’fir., 
their own. This they found on the apostle's 
words, in which he says, That at the name of 
Jesus every knee shall boie, and that every 
tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Laird; ( 
which they sup|iose has a respect to the heaverfly 
state, because it is said to be done lioth by thfbse 
that are in heaven , and those that are on earth, 
Phil. ii. 10, 11. But though the apostle speaks, 
by a metonymy, of different tongues, that is, per¬ 
sons who speak different languages, being'sub¬ 
ject to Chris^ lie probably means thereby persons 
of diilcrcnt nations, whether they shall praise 
him in their own language m heaven, or no. 
Therefore some conjecture that the divcisity of 
languages shall then cease, inasmuch as it look 
its first rise from God's judicial hafid, When he 
confounded the speech of those who presumptu¬ 
ously attempted to build the city and tower of' 
Babel; and this has been ever since altend&l 
/ 
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with mnny inconveniences. And, indeed, the 
apostle seems expressly to intimnte as mush, 
when he says, speaking concerning the heavenly 
state, that tongues shall cease, l Cor. xiii. 8; that 
is, the present variety of languages. Moreover, 
since the gift of tongues was bestowed on,the 
apostles for the gathering aj^buitding up the 
church in the lirst ages therufjH^liich end, when 
' it was answered, this extraordinary dispensation 
coast'd; in like manner it is probable that here¬ 
after the diversity of languages shall cense.” . 

“ 1 am sensible,” says Dr. Ridglev, “ Iherc ftre 
some who object to this, that the saints’ under¬ 
standing all languages will lie an addition to their 
honour, glory, and happiness. IJut to this it miy 
lie answered, that iiiVvgh. it,i^ indeed, an accom¬ 
plishment, in this world, for a person to under¬ 
stand several languages, that arises from the sub¬ 
serviency thereof to those valuable ends that are 
answered thereby; but this yrould be entirely re¬ 
moved* if the diversity oflariguages be taken away 
in henfren, as some supjmso it will." 

“ There are some, who, it may be, give too 
much Icopo to a vain curiosity, when they pre¬ 
tend tro inquire what this language shall he, or 
delermirjc, as the Jews do. and with them some, 
of the fathers, that it shall be Hebrew, since their 
argumer^s tor it are not sufficiently conclusive, 
which are principally these, \u. That this was 
the language with which Hod inspired man at first 
in paradise, and that which the saints and pa¬ 
triarchs spake,-and the church generally made use 
of in all ages till our Saviour's time; and that it 
was this language which lie himself spake while 
here on earth; and since Jiis ascension into hea¬ 
ven, he spake to Paul in the Hebrew tongue.. 
Acts xxvi. 11. And when the inlmliitants*of 
heaven are described in the Revelations ns praising 
God, there is one word used by w Inch their praise 
is expressed, namely, 1 Lillrhijah, winch is He¬ 
brew; the meaning whereof is, Praise ye the 
Lord. Hut all these arguments are not sufficiently 
Convincing, and therefore we, must reckon it no 
more than a conjecture.” 

However undecided we may be as to this ami 
some other circumstances, this, we inay.be assured 
of, that the hupmnri.* of henrrn trill be eternal. 
Whether it will he progressive or not, and that 
the saints shall always Ik 1 increasing in their 
knowledge, joy, &e. is not so clear. Some sup¬ 
pose that this indicates an impcrtiviinn in the 
ijjliertyTtf the samts, for nfiv addition to b- 1 iflaile; 

olliers tliiul; it quite analogous to the dealings 
of God with us here; uml that, from the natiin 
of the mind itself, it may lie colluded. Pott 
however this be, it is certain that our happiness 
• will be complete, l Pet. v. 4, 10. Heb. xi. 10. 
Walls's l hath am1 licit re n ; trill's li/xhj of 
Divinity , vol. ii. p. ID”); Sait mi's tier. vol. ni. p. 
Mill; Top!nihj's Walks, vol. ill. p. 471 ; Hales’s 
Works ; Ifitlgici/'s Hotly of Dirinity, question DO. 

XiEBRKYVrf. See Jews. 

HELL, the place of divine punishment after 
death. As all religions luivp supposed a future 
state of existence after this lilt, so all have their 
hell, or place of torment, in which the wicked are 
to lie punished. Even the heathens bad their 
tartara; and the, Mahometans, we find, believe 
the eternity of rewards and punishments; it is 
not, therefore, a sentiment peculiar to Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Tliere have been many curious aijtl useless 
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conjectures respecting the place oftfie damned 
the ancients generally supposed it Ws a regionc 
fire near the centre of tho «*arth.> - Mr.ljiwfciiHlw 
endeavoured,to prove that it is seated mthe&qn 
Mr. Whiston odvanhed a new and strange hyg| 
thesis; according tQ him, the comets Ve so trtMQ 
hells, appointed in their orbits alternately to Can] 
flic damned to the confines of the sun, there to-bi 
scorched by its violent heat; and then toretltrf 
with them beyond tho wb of Saturn, there tt 
starve them in those cold and dismal region* 
But, ns4|kr. Doddridge 'observes, we niusLh^jj 
confess our ignonuire; arid shall be much b*nf 
employed in studying how we may avoid >thli 
place of horror, than in labouring to discovot 
where it is. % -i 

Of the nature of this punishment v*e mat 
for m someIBh^from the. expressions made used 
in .afwjiture. Jr"1s called a place of torment 
Luke xvi. 21; the bottomless pit, Rev. xx. 3 too 
a prison, 1 Pet. iii. ID; dark neks, Matt. via. 12 
Jude 111; fire, Matt. xiii. 42,60; a worm tjiat ncv« 
dies, Mark ix. 44, 48; the second death, .Rev 
xxi. 8-, the wrath of God, Rom. ii. 6..-It' 
debated whether tliqre will lie a maleri 
fell. On the affirmative side it is gplCI 
fire and hi histone ore represeiftcd as the ingre 
dients of the torment of the wicked, Rev. xiv. 10 
11; xx. 10. That as the l««ly is to lie raised, ant 
the whole man fo be condemned, it is rcasonabl 
to believe there will be some corporeal punish 
merit provided, and therefore probably materia 
fire. On the negative side it is alleged, that th 
terms above mentioned arc ■ metaphorical, atk 
signify rib more tfwn raging desire or acute pain 
and trait the Divine Being cun sufficiently punisl 
tile wicked, by immediately acting on their minds 
or rather leaving them to the guilt and stings o, 
I heir own conscience. According to several jms 
sages, it seems there will be thjfnrul degrees oi 
punishment in hell, Luke xu. 47; Rom. ii. l» 
Matt. X. 20,21 ; xii. 25, 32; Heb. x. 28, 2D. 

As to Us d umtiun, it has lieen observed that i 
eaniiof be eti rriul, Lrouse there is no projiortioi 
lietween temporary crimes and eternal punish 
inents; that the word everlasting is not. to b 
taken in its utmost extent; and that it signifle 
no more, than a long time, or a lime whoso pro 
,'ise boundary is'unknowii. But in answer fa 
this it is alleged, that the same word is used, an< 
that sometime* in the very same place, to expreSi 
the eternity of the happiness of the righteous 
and the ctcrndy of the misery of the wicked 
and that there is no reason to believe that tip 
words express two such different ideas, as stand 
ing in the same connexion. Besides, it is no 
true, it is observed, lhat temporary crimes do no 
deserve eternal punishments, 1 ^ ieeu use 'he infinil 
majesty of an olli-uded God adds a kind of infinit 
evil to sin, and therefore exposes the sinner to in 
finite punishment; and that hereby God vindi 
cates his injured majesty, and glorifies his justice 
Kec articles Dbstructionibts and IJmvkhsa 
lis re. Re.rry St. T,rr. »,>|. ii. p. 559, 5(i'2 ; DawC 
on I fell, ser. X; Whiston on fo'to; Swinden 
Ilrexeliu j, and. fUlwards on ditto. A late pope 
lar writer has observed, that in the 3. r dh serum, 
of Tillotson, every thing is said upon inbetcmU 
of hell torments that can be known with an 
certainty. . ' 

HELL, Christ’ r Descent into. -That Cbrii 
locally descended into hell, is a doctrine believe 
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Wot only by the papists, but by many among the 
irefomwil. 1. Tile text chiefly brought forward 
In support of'this doctrine is the 1 Peter iii. If*, 
r By which ho went and preached to the spirits 
!ni prison;” but it evidently apjicftrs, that the 
fisryq-it” there mentioned was not Christ’s human 
isout, but a divine nature, or rather the Foly 
Spirit (by which he was quickened, and raised 
from the dontl;) and by the inspiration of which, 
granted to Xoah, lie preached to those notorious 
dinners who arc now in the prison of hell for their 
Aisohcdiriire. * ^ 

f 2. Christ, when on- the cross, promised the 
penitent thief liis presence that day in paradise; 
ftnd, accordingly, when lie died, he committeddds 
jtoul into Iris bfxivrnly Father's hand : m heaven, 
therefore, and not in heJI, vve are to seek the w- 
|amte Spirit of our Redeemer in tins y>riod, Luke 
Kriii. 43, 1(1. 

I 3. Had our Lord descended to preach to the 
larnned, there is.no supposahle reason why the 
Unbelievers in iS’otih’s time oidy should lie men¬ 
tioned rather than those of Sodom, and the un- 
happy multitudes that, died in sin. But it may 
BC sau^lo not both the ()td and New Tesfa- 
ne*fcyK' , i’»iite tills? IV. xvi. 10; Acts ii 111. 
But it may fife answered, that tliojwords “thou 
ivilt not leave my soul in hell,” lnayTie explained 
us in flic manner of the Hebrew poets) in the 
ollovvmg words : “ Neither will thou stiller thine 
loly one to see corruption.” So the same words 
iro used, 1\. Ixvxix. IS.—“ .Wlpit man is lie 
hat livelh, and shall not see death ? shall he do- 


f r his soul from the hand of the grave '!" In 
Hebrew (SlNk?) the word commonly rendered 
lell properly signifies “the invisible state,” our 
vori) hell originally did: and thebther word (&QJ) 
igriifies not nlwavs the immortal soul, but the 
uimal frame in general, either living or dead. 

!Jishop l t e<lrson ami hr. Jimroir on the Knud ; 
Vd. Wards' 1 ; Hist, of Redr motion, notes p. .‘So I, 
177; Ridgley’s liodtj of hie. p. ‘SOS, fid edit., 
r }oddridgr. and Gm.-e un 1 I’et. iii. 10. 

HELLENISTS, a term occurring in the 
3-reek text of the New Testament, and which, 
n the English version, is rendered Grecians, 
Vets vi. 1. The'critics are divided as to tin* sig- 
lificatlDli of the word. Some observe, that it is 
tof to be understood as signifying those of the 
eligion of tile ( <reeks, but those who s|>oke 
Jreck. The authors of the Vulgate version 
under it like our Gr<n-i; but Messieurs Du Port 
loyal, more accurately, Juifs Green, Greek or 
rrecian Jews;.it lieing the Jews who spoke 
l#iek fhat are here touted ofj and who are hcre- 
y distinguished from the Jews called Hebrews, 
lat is, who spoke tlie Hebrew tongue of that 


me. * 

The Hellenists, or Grecian Jews, were those 
rho lived in Egypt, and other parts where the 
rreek tongue prevailed: it is to them wjp owe the 
Ireek version of the OKI Testament, commonly 
died the Septilagint, or that of the Seventy. 

Salmnsius and Vossius are of a different sen- 
ment with respect to the Hellenists : the latter 
til ortly have thefn to be those who adhered to 
te Grecian interests. Seahger v is represented 
fthe SctjhgcnvriaDter asserting the Hellenists to 
; the Jev^ who.wwd in Greece and other places, 
ul who read the Greek Bible in their syna- 

a uos, and used the Greek language in sacris: 
thus they Were opjmswl to the Hebrew Jews, 
16 b 
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who performed llieir public worship in tho He- 
lirpw tongue; and in this sense St. Paul sj>euks 
of' himself as a Hebrew of the Hebrews, Phil, 
iii. 5, 6. i. e. a Hebrew both by nation and lan¬ 
guage. The Hellenists are thus properly dis¬ 
tinguished from the Hellenes, or Greeks, men¬ 
tioned John x ii. 20, who were Greeks by birth 
and nation, unJttk't prosily tes to the Jewish 
religion 

HEMKROBARTISTS, a sect among tho 
ancient Jew's, thus called from their washing and 
h.u1iing k pvery d.ix, in all seasons; and performing 
this custom with the greatest solemnity, »s a reli¬ 
gious rite necessary to salvation. 

Kpiphumus, who mentions this as the fourfb 
neresv among the Jew .. i»h »e^>es. Llml in other 
|ioints tlicse liereticsrirffTniiit h "the same opinion 
as the SciilK'.s and Pliari-ars; only that they de¬ 
nied the resurrection of the dead, m common 
with the 'saddiiecf s, and retained a lew other of 
the improprieties ot these Iasi. , 

The sect who pis-, in ihe Faint under the de- 
uoinin itjun of Sahiaiis, calling themselves* Mcn- 
dr'i liahi, or the disciples of St. .loli’i, .illil/wliom 
the F.uiope.itis cntilie tIn* (‘luisli.ine of Sji. John, 
Isa e thev yet ti tain some knowledg i of tho 
Go , is probably of Jewish origin, arid seems 
to 1.-ve been derived from the am nmt ^lcuiero- 
bnpii-Ts; st least if is certain that John, whom 
the consider as the founder of their sect, hears 
no .art of similitude to John the Baptist but 
rather resembles I he person of that name whom 
the ancient vvliters represent as the chief of 
the Jewish HemerolMj.t.sts. These ambiguous 

< 'hristians dwell in Persia and Arabia, and prin- 
eipullv at Bassora; and their religion consists in 
Ihx’.Iv washings, perfouned frequently and with 
great solemnity', and atlendisl with cerlaiu ecre- 
monies whi. h the priests mingle vv it 1 1 this super- 
stitioii.s sen ice. 

i IF.\< fl'lt hVN, a famous edict of the empo 
ror /.I'lin, published >\ I >. fis-l, and intended f<» 
reconcile mid re-rtnite the Ei.tvejumis with the 

< ‘a (holies. It was procured of the emperor hv 
means of Aeaeius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
with tin* assistance ot the tnends of Peter Mon- 
gus and Peter Trfillo. The sting of tins edict 
lies here; that it repeals and confirms nil that has 
I)een enaeleti in I he eouneils of Nice, Constanti- 
uoplr, Ephesus-, anil • ‘hulccdon, against the Arl¬ 
ans, Nestonans, and Eulychiuus, without making 
any particular mention ol the council pl‘ Ult*lee- 
don. It is in the form of a lettiT, addressed by 
Zl*no to the bishops, priests, monks, and people 
of Egypt ami Libya. It was opposed by ihe 
Catholics, an* condemned in loan by liojie 
Felix 11. 

1TENRICIANS, a wet so called from Henry,' 
its founder, who, ttiougb a monk and hermit, un¬ 
dertook to -reform the superstition mid vices of 
(lie clergy. For this purpose lie lell Lausanne, 
in Switzerland, and, removing from dillcrept 
places, at, length settled at Tlioulouse, in the 
year 1117, and, there exercised his ministerial 
1 unction; till. Iking overcome l>v the opposition 
of Bernard, aboot of Clairval, and condemned by 
;> 0 [>e Euociiius Hi. at a council assembled at 
Rhcims, lie wfus committed to u close prison in 
114H, where he soon ended his days. This refor¬ 
mer rejected the baptism of infants, severely cen¬ 
sured the corrupt manners of the clergy, trc&ted 
the festivals ana ceremonies of the church with 
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l fif* utmost contempt, jnd held private assemblies 
lor moulctiring his peculiar doctrines. . 

i ^ I'ES, a sect of Christiana 

the followers of Homeleon, who refined upon the 
Gnostjc divinity, and maintained that the world 
was not the immediate production of the Son of 
Goit, but that he was only t he occasional cause 
of its being created hv the aMurgus.. The 
'Heracleielites denied the autff^v the pro¬ 
phecies of the Old Testament; maintained that 
they were mere, random sounds in the air; aiy] 
that St. John the Baptist was the onlv tru^ voice 
that directed to the Messiah. 

TIKRIvSIARf’ll, anarch heretic, the founder 
or inventor*of an heresy; or a chief of a sect of 
heretics. . * 

HERESY. This word signifies sect or choice; 
it was not, in its earliest oeceptafion, conceived 
to convey any reproach, since it was indifferently 
used either of a pirtv approved, or of one disap¬ 
proved by the writer. Sen Acts v. 17; xv. 3. 
Afterwards it was generally used to signify some 
fundarn'’nt.d error adhered to with obstinacy, 2 
l’ct. ii. ! ; Gol. v. 20. 

Areot.Jiug to the laws of this kingdom, heresy 
consists in a denial of some of the essential doc¬ 
trines of iChristi niity, puhliclv and ohstinalels 
avowed. Jt must lie acknowledged, however, that 
particular modes oi hehel or nnhelief, not tending 
to overturn ( 'hri-t vanity, or to s hi the found it ions 
of moraliti, are liv no means the olijeet of coer¬ 
cion hi the end in.nristnde. Wh it doctrines shall 
therefore he adjudged heresy, was left hy our old 
constitution to the delerinniatiim of the ecclesias¬ 
tical judge, who li id herein a most arbitrary loti- 
lude allowed him; lor the general definition of an 
heretic-given hy I .yndewode, extcmUtothc sm-41- 
est deviations from the doctrines of tin* holv 
church: “ ff'Cirtiem rd t/tti dabiiat do fit!r m- 
thoi ion, of i(’ii iti'ir/i'pi serriirc erj i/iuv Itomana 
rrclt'na •■tnhiif, moi on arc drrrrrcrat or, as 
the statute, 2 lien. IV. cap. 1.7, expresses it in 
English, “teachers of erroneous opinions, contra¬ 
ry to the faith and hlessi d determinations ot the 
holy church.’’ Vcr, contrary this to the usage of 
the first general councils, which defined all he¬ 
retical doctrines with the utmost precision and 
exactness; and what, ought to have alleylated the 
putiishiTi'nl, th^ uncertainty of the crime, seems 
to have, enhanced it in those d*> c of blind zeal 
and pious cruelty. The sanctimonious hypocrisy 
uttwrWirirmists, indeed, went, at lir.sf, no farther 
than enjoining pen nice, excommunication, ami 
ecclesiastical deprivation, for heresy; hut after- 
awards they proceeded boldly to imprisonment by 
the ordinary, and confiscation of goods in pins 
ju-ius. Bui in the mean time they hiy! prevailed 
i^pon the weakness of bigoted princes to make the 
civil power subservient tutheir purposes, hy mak¬ 
ing iieresv not onlv a temporal but even a capital 
offence; the Romish ecclesiastics determining, 
without appeal, whatever they pleased to he he¬ 
resy, and shifting off to tjie secular arm the odium 
and drudgery of executions, with which they pre¬ 
tended to lie too tender and delicate to intermed¬ 
dle. Nay, they alfee.ted to intercede on ln:haJf of 
the convicted heretic, well knowing at the same 
time they, were delivering the unhappy victim to 
certain death. See Act op Faith. —Hence the 
capital punishments inflicted on the ancient Do- 
naustsand Manfchjaans hy the emperors Theodo¬ 
sius and Justinian; hence, also, trie constitution 
167 \ 
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of the empeior qyjiirtiened brXynde* 

wt ^ e i adjudging* per# 
to be burnt with fl|e, wlai were jflanvtgt 
rosy by the ecclesiastical judge,^*rU sahP«me 
pi-ror, in another constitution, ordained, 1 
aqjr temporal lord, when admonished. L . 
chinch, should neglect to clear his terotsnraa^ 
hf^etiesVithin a year, it should be lawful for good 
Catholics to seize and occupy the lands, juia Ui« 
terly to exterminate the heretical possessors. And 
Upon this foundation was luiilt that arbitrary 
power, so Jjjjjig claimed, arid so tatully exerted by 
the pope, of disposing even of the kingdoms of re¬ 
fractory jiri nces to more dul i lul sons of the church. • 
TRr .immediate event of this constitution serves 
to illustrate at once the grutitvdc of the holy see, 
and the just punishment of the royal bigot; for, 
ujion the austerity of this very constitution, the 
pope a#|rwards # lS*ns'llc’d this very enijH-ror Fre¬ 
deric from his kingdom of Sicily, and gave it to 
Charles of Anjou. Christianity being thus de¬ 
formed hy the dicmon of persecution ujion the 
continent, our own island could not escape iffl 
scourge. Accordingly we find a writ de liter c- 
lira comhiimido, i. r. of burning the, hcrctj$, Seo 
that article. But the king might pardon 
vict by lssnii^tm process agaiils^ hiefT the W 
de htrrrlica ^oinburenda being not a writ of 
course, but issuing onlv by the special direction ol 
the king in council. In the reign of Henry IV. 
■vhen the eves of the (’hrisiian world lagan to 
open, and the seeds of the l’rotcstnnt religion (un¬ 
der the opprobrious name of Ijollurdy') took root 
in this kingdom, the clergy, taking advantage 
from the king’s dubious title to demand an iw* 
c reuse*! >f f lien' own power, obtained an act of par¬ 
liament, which shnr|M*ned the edge of persecution 
toils utmost keenness. Her H/ckei’H.o Com¬ 
bi ut;\no. By statute *2 Henry V. e. 7. Lol- 
lardv was also made a temporal offence, and 
indietahle in the king’s courts, which did not 
tlioTcbv gain an exclusive, hut only a concurrent 
jurisdiction with the bishop’s consistory. After¬ 
wards, when ‘he Reformation began to advance, 
the power of <; ie ecclesiastics was somewhat mo¬ 
derated ; for though what heresy ».•> was not then 
precisely defined, yet we are told in some J mints 4 
what it. in it nf; the statute'2,7 JlCn. VIII. C. 14. 
declaring that offences against the see of Rome aro 
not heresy; and the ordinary being thereby re¬ 
strained from proceeding in any case upon mom 
suspicion; i. e. unless the party he accused by 
two credihfe witnesses, oran indictment, of heresy 
he first previously found ;n the kino’s courts of 
common law. And yet tlie spirit of persecution 
was not abated, but only diverted into a lav chan¬ 
nel ; fur in six years afterwords, by stat. 31 Hen. 
VIII. c. 11. the bloody law of the six articles was 
made, which were “determined and resolved by 
the most godly study, pain, and travail of his ma¬ 
jesty; tor which his most humble and olx’dicnt 
subjects, the kirds spiritual and tenijxiral, and 
the commons in parliament assembled, did render 
and give unto his highness their most high and. 
hearty thanks Tne same statute established 
a mixed jurisdiction of e!ergv*'ind laity for the 
trial and conviction of heretics; Henry being 
equally intent <fh destroyinalhe supremacy of the 
bishops of Rome, and establishing all ftieir other 
corruptions of the Christian religion. ’Without re¬ 
capitulating the various repeals and revivals of 
these sanguinary laws in the two succeeding 
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reign8, we proceed to the retgfi of Q.. Elizabeth, 
when the Reformation waa Anally established with 
temper and deoericy, anstlHied with party rancour 
Car penE&nal resefflment.—By stat. 1 Eliz. c. 1. all 
former statutes relating to^heresy <are repealed; 
which leaves the jurisdiction of heresy as it stood 
Summon law, viz. as to the ijifliction of eoift- 
mon censures in the ecclesiastical courts ;*and i/v 
Case of burning the heretic, in the provincial synod 
only. Sir Matthew Hale is, indeed, of a different 
Opinio i, and holds that such power resided in the 
diocesan also: though he agrees that in either 
case the writ dc hanretico romburendd was not 
demandable of common right, but gra ntable or 
Otherwise merely at the king’s discretion. Hut 
the principal point now gained was, that by this 
Statute a boundary was for the first time set to 
what should be accounted heresy ; nothing for the 
future being to be so deternua^Pout <>i^ such 
tenets which have been heretofore so declared,— 
1. By the words of the canonical Scriptures ;—2. 
By the first four general councils, or such others 
os have only used the words of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures; or,—3. Which shall hereafter lie so declared 
by the parliament, with the assent of the clergy in 
con v oc atio n. Thus was heresy reduced to a 
gf^tSr^T?^',ity than before, though it might not 
nave tieen the worse to have definft it in terms 
still more precise and particular; as n man con¬ 
tinued still liable to be burnt for what, fierhaps, 
he did not Understand to be heresy, till the eccle¬ 
siastical judge so interpreted the words of the ca¬ 
nonical Scriptures. For the writ dc htcrrlu-o 

K burrndu remained still in force, till it was to- 
r abolished, and heresy again subjected only 
to ecclesiastical correction, pro salute aniiiyt, by 
stat. 20 Car. 11. c. 9.; when, in one and the same 
reign, our lands were delivered from the slavery 
if military tenures; our bodies from arbitrary 
imprisonment by the habeas corpus net; and our 
minds from the tyranny of superstitious bigotry, 
ay demolishing this last badge of jicrsecution in 
;he English law. Every thing is now less ex¬ 
ceptionable, with respect to the spiritual cogni¬ 
sance and spiritual punishment of heresy; unless, 
perhaps, that the. crime ought to lie more strictly 
Wined, and no prosecution permitted, even in 
die ecclesiastical courts, till the tenets in question 
ire by proper authority previously declared to be 
leretical. Under these restrictions, some think 
t necessary, for the supjiort of the national reli- 
;iou, that the officers of the church should have 
rower to censure heretics; yet not to-harass them 
with temporal [icnalties, much less to exterminate 
»r destroy them. The legislature has, indeed, 
bought it proper that the civil magistrate should 
nterpose with regard to one species of heresy, 
eery prevalent in modern times; for by stat. 1) 
ind 10 W. III. c. 32. it any person, educated in 
he Christian religion, or professing the same, 
hall, by writing, printing, teaching, or advised 
peaking, deny any one of the persohs in the 
iolv Trinity to lie God, or maintain that there 
re more GoJs than one, he shall undergo the 
aine penalties and incapacities which were in- 
lictcd on apostaoy by the same statute. Enc. 

5 frit; Dr. Poster and Stebhinaf on Heresy ; 
fallen's Discourses^/ ol. hi. No.’d. p. 358, 408; 
Jr. Campbell's Prel. Dias, to the Gospels. 

HERETIC, a general name for all such per- 
ons under any religion, but especially the Chris- 
tan, as professor teach opinions contrary to the 
atublished faith, qr to what is made the standard 
vl6S , 


of orthodoxy. Seo last 'article, and Lardner*4 
His/on/ of the Heretics of the-first tico. Centuries, 
j HJRRMIANI, a sect in th e second century; 
<?i called from their leader Hermias. One of 
their distinguishing tenets was, that God is cor¬ 
poreal ; another, that Jesus Christ did not ascend 
ifito heaven with his body, but left it in the sun. 

HER MIT, jMu-son who retires into solitude 
for the put|)os«^BHpvotion. Who were the first, 
hermits cannot easily be known; though Paul, 
surnamed the hermit, is generally reckoned the 
fi/st. The persecutions of 1 >eciiis and Valerian 
were supposed to have occasioned their first rise. - 

HE11MOGENIANS, a sect, of ancient here¬ 
tics : denominated from their lender Hennogenes, 
•who lived towards the dong the second cen¬ 
tury. FTcrinogonwt established matter as his first 
principle; and Tcgardipg matter as the fonntain 
of all evil, he maintained, tliut the world, and 
every thing contained in it, as also the souls of 
men and other spirits, were formed by the Deity 
from an uncreated and eternal muss of corrupt 
matter* The opinions of Ilermogenes with re¬ 
gard to the origin of the world, and the nature 
of the soul, wera warmly opposed by Tcriullian. 

T T RNII UTTERS. See Moka vi.vvs. 

II .iiODIANS, a sect among the Jews, at 
the rime of our Saviour, Matt. xxu. fti; Mark 
iit.fr. The critics anil commentators' arc very 
inui h divided with regard to the ilerodians. St. 
Jerome, in his dialogue against the I .ueil’cnans, 
takes the name to have .been given to such a? 
.owned Ilr-rod for the Messiah; and Tcrlullian 
and Kpiplmnius are of the same opinion. But 
the s-uiie Jerome, in his conunent ou St. Mat¬ 
thew, treats this opinion os ridiculous; and 
maintains that the Pharisees gave this appella¬ 
tion, try wily of ridicule, to llerod’s soldiers, who 
paid tribute to the Romans; agreeable to which 
tlic Syrian interpreters render the word by the 
domestics of Herod , i. e. 11 his court it iv,. - ’ M. 
Simon in his notes on the 22d chapter of Mat¬ 
thew, advances a more prolwblc opinion: the 
name Ile'-odiun he imagines to have Irccn given 
to such ns adhered to Herod’s party, and inte¬ 
rest, and were for preserving the government in 
his family, about widely were great divisions 
among the Jews. F. Hurdouin will have the Hc- 
rodians and Sudducces to have licen fire same. 
Dr. Prideaux is qj' opinion, that tlfty derived their 
name from Herod the Great: and that they 
wj-re distinguished from the other Jewsjku.,their 
concurrence with I [erod’a scheme of subjecting 
himself and his dominions to the Romans, ana 
likewise by complying with many of their hea¬ 
then usages and customs. Tills symbolizing 
with idolatry upon views of interest and worldly 
policy waa probably that leaven of Herod, agjiinst 
which our Saviour cautioned his disciples. It is 
further probable that they were chiefly of the 
sect of the Sadducees; because the leaven of 
Herod is also denominated the leaven of the 
Sadducees. 

HETERODOX, something that is contrary 
to the faith orOhx-trinc established in the true 
church. See Orthodox. 

HEX API. A, a Bible disposed in six columns 
containing the text and divers versions thereof, 
compiled and published by Origen, with a view 
of securing the sucrcd text from future corrupt 
lions, and to correct those that had been already 
introduced. Eusebius relates, that Origen, after' 
his return from Route uu let Corucafia, applied 
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himself to learn Hebrew, and began to collect the 
several versions that had been made of the sacred 
writings, and of these to compose his Tctrapla 
and Hexapla; others, however, will not allow 
him to have begun till the time of Alexander, 
after he had retired into Palestine, ultout the 
year 231. To conceive what th iaJU uxanla was, 
it must be observed, that, bcsidcdlB translation 
pf the saerrd writings, called t^eSeptnagint, 
made under Ptolemy Philadel phus, above 280 
years Wore Christ, the. Scripture had been since 
translated into Greek by other interpreters. S'lie 
first of those versions, or (reckoning the Scptua- 
gint) the second, wus that of AquiTa, a proselyte 
Jew, fhe firsf edition of which he published in 
the 12th year of the emperor Adrian, or about 
the year of Christ 128; the tliinl was that ol 
Symmnehus, published, as is commonly sup¬ 
posed, under Marcus Aurelius, hut, as some snv, 
under Septimius Severus, about the year 200; 
the fourth'was that of Thcodotion, prior to that 
of Symmachus, under Commodus, or about the 
year 175. These Greek versions, says Dr. Ketj- 
nieott, were made by the Jews from tin-ir cor- 
rufited copies ol the Hebrew, and were designed 
to stand iri the place of the Seventy, against 
which they were prejudiced, lieeause it seemed to 
favour the Clnistiaris. The fifth was found at 
Jeneho, m the reign of Garaealla, about the year 
2M; and the sixth was discovered at Nicopohs, 
in the reign ol Alexander Severus, about the 
year 288; lastly, Ongen himself recovered part 
of a seventh, containing only the l'salins. Now, 
Origen, who had held fiequent disputations with 
the Jews in Egypt and Palestine, observing that 
they always objected to those passages of Scrip¬ 
ture quoted agunst them, appealed to the He¬ 
brew text, the better to vindicate those passages, 
and confound the Jews, by showing that the 
Seventy had given the sense of the Hebrew; or 
rather to show, by a munlierof different versions, 
what the real sense of the Hebrew was, under¬ 
took to reduce all these several versions into a 
body, along with the Hebrew text, so as they 
might lie easily confronted, and afliml u mutual 
light to each other. He made the Hebrew 
text his standard; and allotting that corruptions 
might have happened, and that the old Hebrew 
copies might and did read dillcrcntly, he content¬ 
ed himself with marking such words or sentences 
as were not in his Hebrew text, nor the latter 
Greejcjawstinw, and adding such words or s-n- 
as were omitted in the Seventy, prefixing 
an asterisk to the auditions, and an obelisk to the 
others. In order to this, he made choice of 
eight columns; m the first lie made the ypbrew 
t^ct, in Hebrew characters; in the second, the 
$une text in Greek characters; the rest were 
filled tvith the several versions above, mentioned: 
all the columns answering verse for verse, and 
phrase for phrase; anil in the Psalms there was 
a «inth column for the seventh version. This 
• work Origen called Ej«rx», Ikxapla, q d. sextu- 
■ pie, or work of six columns, as only Regarding 
the first six Greek versions. St. Epiplianius, 
taking in likewise the two columns of the text, 
calls the wovk Octapla, as consisting of eight 
columns. Thqi celebrated work, which Mont- 
fuucon imagines consisted of sixty large vohfmes, 
# [«rished long ago; probably with the library at 

/ • Ca’warea, Where it was preserved in the year 053; 
though several of the ancient writers have pre- 

; if»s j r 


hflerved us pieces thereof particularly Bt. Clay* 
Ssostom on the Psalms, Phtlcponus in his Hex*-, 
Incron, &e. Some modern writers have earfl&tfiy i. 



HlEKACTI'ES, heretics in the third century t 
so called from their leader Hierax, a philosopher 
of Egypt, who taught that Melehiseuec wus Hie , 
.Holy Ghost; (Iciuyd the resurrection, and con* > 
lleumcd marriage. 

HIERARCHY, an ecclesiastical establish* 
inent^ The word is also used in reference to the 
Hjjlboidinatiou some suppose there is among thi* 
angels ; hut whether they nr^to In? considered as 
having a government or hierarchy among them* 
selves, bpjjint (IfR’xisjmiieiior in officeanil dignity 
to otliersf^lr whclhormcy have u kind of domi- 
nion over one another; or whether some nre made 
partakers of privileges others are deprived of, can¬ 
not be determined, since .Scripture is silent-os to 
this matter. 

•HIGH Cl HJRCTIMF.N, a term first given 
to the non-jurors, who refused to ackn owledge 
William HI. ns their lawful king, and 
very proud nntiefie of dumb janv^r;luit it is 
now commonly used in a more extensive signifi¬ 
cation, and ib applied to nil those who, though 
far from being non jurors, yet form pompous and 
ambitious conceptions ot the authority and juris¬ 
diction of the church. 

HISTORY, ECCLESIASTICAL. See. 
Ei tUvsiAsru ai. Hisrunv. •* | 

IIOEFIVJANISTS, those who espoused the 
sentiment.? of Darnel Hodman, professor in 
The university ol I lelmstadl, who in the year 
15118 taught that till: light of reason, even as it 
appears in the writings of Plato and Aristotle, is 
adverse to religion ; and that the mole the human 
understanding is cultivated bv philosophical study, 
the more jierlirlly is the enemy supplied with 
vvciiikuis of defence. 

HOLINESS, freedom fiom «in, or the con¬ 
formity of the heart to God. It does not consist 
in knowledge, talents, nor outward ceremonies 
of religion, hut hath its seal in the heart, and is 
the efii'i t of a principle of glare implanted by tint- 
lTo'). Spirit, Eph. ii 8, 10; John tit. 5; Horn. jv. 
22. It is the e.s.iem e of liappnn “s and the basin 
of true dignity, I'rov. tu. 17; iv K. It will ma¬ 
nifest itself by the propriety of our conversation, 
regularity of our tamper, and uniformity ot our 
lives. It is jt principle progressive in its opera¬ 
tion, I’rov. iv. IK; mid absolutely essential to the 
enjoyment of God here and hereafter, iieb. xti. 
14. See Sam tikii ituin ; Woiiks. 

HOLINESS OF GOD, is the purity and 
rectitude of his nature. It is an emcnlial .attii- 
bute of Go«l, and what is the glory, lustre, and 
harmony of all 4ns other js’rleetion, IV. xxvii. 4; 
Exod. xv. II. He could not bo (foil without it, 
Deut. xxxit. 4. It is infinite and unbounded; 
it cannot In- increased or diminished. Immutable 
and invariable, Mai. ni. God i. originally 
holy; he is so of and : u lliirisellj and the author 
and promoter of all h#liness among bis creatures. 
The holiness of Got! is visible by his i coiks , its 
made all things holy, Gen. i. 31. By Ins provi¬ 
dences, all which arc to promote holiness tu the 
end, Hrb. xii. 10. By his giace, which influences 
the subjects of it to be holy, Til. ii. 10, 12. tty 

\. 
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hid word, which commands it, 1 Pet. i. 15. Byd rally of the neuter gender, John xiv. 26; xv. 2S| 
* his ordinances, which lie hath ap|>ointed for that/' xvL 13; Epli. i. 13.—4. lie appeared under 
end* Jer. xliv. 4, 5. 15v the punishment of sin the emblem of a dove, and of cloven tongues of 

. mine death ofH’hrist, Isa. liii.;,and hv the tier- fire, Matt,, iii.; Acts it.—5. Personal offices of 
_ nal jmgishment of it in "wicked men, Mutt, xxvj an intercessor belong to him, Rom. viii. 26.— 
’"“lilst veree. See Attributes. t 6. He is represented as performing a multitude of 

HOLOCAUST, formed from oxa<, personal acts^as teaching, s pen king, witnessing, 

**.«,/ consume with fire.; a kind of sacrifice &c.,-Mark :^|pil; Acts xx. 23; Rom. viii. 15, 
wherein the whole burnl-ollcring is burnt or con- 16; 1 Cor. vi. 1!); Acts xv. 28. xvi. 6, 7. &c. 
suAiod by fire, ns an acknowledgment that God, &c. &c. 

tho Creator, Preserver, and Lord of all, was II. Jt is no les-s evident that the Holy Ghost is a 
worthy of nil honour and worship, and as a token* divine person, equal in power and glory -with the 
of men’s giving themselves entirely up to him. Father and Sun. 1. Names proper only to the 
It is odled in Scripture a burnt-offering. $acri- Most High God arc ascribed to bun; as Jehovah, 
fices of this Hort arc often mentioned by the l ies Acts xxviii. 25, with Isa. vi. it, mid Hch.’iii. 7, 
thens as well as Jews. They ap(H‘ar to have licen it, with Exod. xxvn. 7; Jer. xxxi. 31, 31; l Leb. 

, in use long before tho institution of the other X. 15, 16. .God, Acts v. 3, 4. Lord, 2 Cor. iii. 
Jewish sacrifices hv the laj^ifwloses. Job i. 5 ; 17, lit. “The Lord, the Spirit.”—2. Attributes 
xlii. 8; Gen. xxii. 13; viii. 20. ()n tffls account, proper only to the Must High God are ascribed 
the Jews, who would not allow the Gentiles to" to' him; as Omniscience, 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11; Isa. 
offer on their altar any other sacrifices iieculiarly rl. 13, 11. Omnipresence, Ps. exxxik. 7 ; Eph. 
enjoined by the law of Moses, admitted them by ii. 17, 18; Rom. viii. 20, 27. Omnipotence, Luke 
the Jewish priests to oiler holocausts, because i. 35. Eternity, TLeb. Lx. 14.—3. Divine works 
these were a sort of sacrifices pnor to the law «lld are evidently asordied to him, Gen. i. 2; Job 
- jMsro.« i to nil nations. During their suK „ on xxvi. 13; Psa. xxMii.fi; civ. 39.—4. Worship, 
tothelkvm^ns, it was no uncommon tiling for pnc r only to God, is required and ascribed to 
those Gentiles to oiler sacrifices to the Gcal ofla- nin ‘.sa. vi. 3; Acts xxviii 25; Rom is. lj 
net at Jerusalem. Holocausts were deemed bv Re i. 4; 2 ('or. xiii. 14; Malt, xxviii. 19. 
the Jews the most excellent of all their sacrifices. 111. The agency or work of the Holy Ghost is 
See S u men n, ditided by some into extraordinary and ordi- 

HOLY DAY, a day set apart by the elmreh nmy. The former by immrdiah inspnntion, 
lor Ihe commemoration of some sainl, or some re- mooing men prophets, the hitter by ho, icgcne- 
t markable particular in the life of Christ. It has rating and minifying influences making men 
'been a question agitated by divines, whether it be saints. It is only the latter irhie.h is now to be. 
proper to appoint or keep any holy days (the expected. This is more particularly displayed 
Sabbath excepted.) The advocates for holy <lavs 0 in, 1. Conrietion ol sin, John xvi.8, !).—2. Cun- 
suppose tinit thev have a tendency to impress the version, 1 Cor. xii.; Eph. i. 17, 18; 1 ('or. ii. 
minds of the people with a greater sense uf reh- 10, 12; John iii. 5, (i.—3. Sanctification, 2 Them, 
gion; th^t if the acquisitions and victories of ii. 131 Cor. vi. 11; Rom. xv. 16.—4. Conso- 
men be celebrated with the highest joy, how lotion, John xiv. 16, 25.—5. Direction, John 
Hindi more those events which relate to (lie sal- xiv. 17; Rom. viii. 14.—(>. Confirmation, Rom. 
vnlion of man, such as the birth,death, and resur- viii. 16, 26; 1 John ii. 24; Eph. i. 13, 14. As 
ruction of Christ, <S.c. On the other side it is oh- to the gift of the Holy Spirit, says a good writer, 
served, that if holy days had been necessary it is not exjiected to be bestowed in answer to 
under the present dis[)onsation, Jesus Christ our prayers, to inform us immediately, us by a 
would have observed something respecting them, whisper, when either awake or asleep, that we 
whereas he was silent ulioiit them; that it is are the children ofU®1; or in any other way than 
nringing us again into that bondage to eemno- by enabling as to exercise riqientnncc and faith 
trial laws from which Christ freed us; that it is and love to God an-J our neighbour.—2. We are 
a tacit redaction on the Head of the Church in not to suppose that he reveals any thing contrary 
not appointing them; that such days, on the to the written word, or more than is contained in 
whole, are more pernicious than useful to society, it, or through any other mediuiitf^S^AVe are 
as they o[M'u a door for indolence and profane- not so led hv, or ojierated ufion by the Spirtv^s?" 
ness; yea, that Scripture speaks against such to neglect the means of grace.—-4. The Holy 
davs, Gal. iv. 1)—11. Care's Prim. Christ, Spirit is not promised jior gwen to render us in- 
yrtson'x Fads and Feasts; Robin mil's History fallible*—5. Nor is the Holy Spirit given in order 
and Mystery of Good Friday , and lectures on that we may do any thing, which was not liefcife 
Nan-con fornuty; A Country Vicar's Sermon on our duty. See TuinitV, and Scott's Four Ser- 
ChriStmas Dai/, 1753; liroirn's No/, and Her. mans on Repentance, the Kvil of Sin, Cure to 
Religion, p. 535; Scale's Hist, of the. Puritans, God, and the Promise of the Holy Spirit, p. 86 
vol. ii. ii. 116. flit. —Bit. Hawker's Sermons on the Holy Ghost; 

HOLY GHOST, the third jierson in the Pearson on the Creed, 8th article; Dr, Oven 
Trinity. on the Spirit; Hurrion's 16 Sermons on the 

l. The Holy Ghost is a real and distinct per- Sin lit. s 
son in the tiodheadfr 1. Personal powers of n»- HOLY GHOST, PROCESSION OF. See 
tional understanding and "will are ascrilied to him, Process! on. 

1 Cor. ii. 10, 11; xii. 11 * Eph. iv. 3.-2. He HOMILY, a sermon or discourse upon some 
is joined with the other two divine persons, poinj of religion delivered in a plfrin manner, so 
us tlie object of worship and fountain of blessings, as to be easily understood by the common people. 
Matt, xxviii. If)* 2 Cor. xiii. 14; 1 John v. 7.— The Greek honrily, says M. Fleury, signifies a # 
3. In the Greek, ei masculine article or epithet familiar discourse, like the Latin sermb, and dis-T 
is joined to Iris name, Pncuma, which is nato- courses delivered in t^e church took these deiloini- ' 
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nations to intimate tliat they were not hnrunfnips, 
or matters of ostentation and flourish, like those 
of profane oratory hut familiar ami useful dis¬ 
courses ns of a master to his disciples or a father 
to his children. All tilt* homilies of the Greek 
and Latin tiithers are composed*lvy bishops. We 
have none of Tertutlian, Clemens AJexamliiiuM, 
and many other learned pcrsons^H^nusc.in the 
first ages none hut bishops were admitted to 
preach. The privilege was not ordinarily allowed 
to priests till toward the litih ecnlnrv. fit. Gliry - 
sostom was the lir-t presbyter that preached 
statedly. Origeu are) St. A ugu-tinealso jireaehed, 
hut it was h, a |nvu!)ar lieenee or privilege. 

Photius diNtin r'.nshes homily irom sermon, in 
th it the homily was performed m a more familiar 
manner; the prelate interrogating and talking to 
the people, mill they in their turn answering and 
interrogating him, so that it was properly a eon- 
vers.ition; where is tile sermon was delivered 
with more farm, ami in the pulpit, alter the man¬ 
ner of the orators. The practice of compiling 
homilies which were to lie committed to memory, 
and recited by ignorant or indolent priests, eo-n- 
itieneed towards the close of tjie eighth century ; 
when Gharlemigno ordered 1’aul, the Deacon, 
and Aleum, to toriu homilies or discourses upon 
the Gospels yml Kpi-lVs from the imeieiil doc¬ 
tors of the el lurch. Thii <rive rise to that famous 
collection entitled the 1 fomiliarium of t'liarle- 
nngne; and which being followed as a model hy 
nriuy productions of the same land, composed by 
private persons, from a principle of pious zeal, 
contributed muili (says Mosheim) to nourish the 
indolence and to perpetuate the ignorance of u 
worthless clergy. There arc still extant several 
tine homilies eoni|K>scd Ity the ancient fathers, 
particularly St. Chrysostom and St. Gregory — 
'I'hc Clementine homilies are nineteen homilies 
In Greek, published bv ('otclerms, with tvvo let¬ 
ters prefixed; one of them written m the pa me 
of Peter, the other in. the. name of Clement, to 
James, Insilop ot Jerusalem; in which last letter 
they are entitled Clem ml’s Kpitomc of the 
Preaching ami ’Travels of Peter. According to 
Le Clcrc, these homilies were composed liy an 
Elminife, in the second cedfurv; but Montfau- 
rnn supposes that they were forged long after till¬ 
age of St. Athanasius. Dr. Gardner apprehends 
that the Clementine homilies were the original, 
or first edition of the Recognitions; and that 
theyaaw*ffiti t *Tfiiiiiie with the jvork eensund by 
j^i/tRiiiis under the title of Dialogues of Peter 
and Appmii .—Homilies of the (Vmrr/i of /'■»£- 
iund-n re those which were eonqxised at till' Re¬ 
formation to be read in e.hurche-, iri order to sup¬ 
ply tjie defect ol sermons. See the ijuarto edi¬ 
tion of the 1 r<unilie<C with notes, by a divine of 
the church ot F.nglatid. 

H* tNKSTY is Ucal principle which mafies n 
jierson prefer Ilia promise or duty to his passion 
or interest. See Jt stick. 

HONOUR, a testimony of esteem or submis¬ 
sion, exjiresHid bywords and an exti^ior lieha- 
vioiir, by which we make known the veneration 
and respect we entertain for any one, on account 
of fils dignity or merit. The word is also used in 
general lor ttie<csteem due to virtue, glory, repu¬ 
tation, and probity; as also for an exactness in 
. performing whatever we have.promised; and in 
this last jjtense we use the term, a man of honour. 
jt is also applied to two diligent kinds of virtue : 
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rarer y in men, and chastity in women, Iff A 
very situation ot life, religion only forms the true y 
onour and Happiness of man. “It cannot^. W • 
ne ojiserves, “afjse from riches, dignity of yank, 
i r office, nur from wlmt iAc often called splendid 
i ‘turns of homes, or civil accomplishments; thes®W 
i lay be found amoiib melt of no^eul intfgrity, 
and mnv create considerable fume; but a dis¬ 
tinction must he made between fame and true . 
honour. The former is n loud ami noisy « 4 »- 
ailaiise; the latter a more silent and internal 
Coinage. Fame floats on the breath of the mul¬ 
titude; honour rests on the. jmlgiudnt of the 
flunking. In order, then, to ihseein where true" 
li*iioi|f hes, we must not look to anv adventitious 
circumstance, not to any single sparkling quality, 
hut to the whole of what forms a man; m a word, . 
we must look t,<^l» soul. It will discover itself 
by a iiiint^liponor to n'ftr, to M-lfi.-h interest, and 
(oiTiiption; hv mi ardent love to (ho Supremo 
I’.eing, and by a principle of uniform rectitude. 

It will make us neither afraid nor n shamed to 
discharge our duly, as it relates both to God and 
man. It will influence us to Ire magnanimous 
witlioflt 1 icing proud; humble wdtlimit being: 
i.ii-m ; just without heiiig-liaish ; siuiy^lIWur 
manners, but manly*P our feeling-. ’Plus honour, 
thus formed hv religion, or the love of God, is 
more independent, and more complete, than 
what can he acquired by any' other means. It is 
productive of higher felicity, ami will he eommen- 
sm.ite with eternity itsi-lf; while that Imnour, bo 
railed, which nri-es from unv o'hcr principle, 
will.resemhk 1 the feeble and twinkSfig flame ol a 
taper, which is often clouded by the smoke it 
sends fortllj bu< is always wasting, and soon dies 
Totally away.” -JJarrow‘t> f I or As, vol. i. Her. 4 ; 
JJ/iii) ”s Sermons, vol. iii. nor, (; U’atls's Sci- 
mon ser. 3‘t, vol. ii.; //ylo nil’s Coni. vol. i. p, 
o-lfl; Jailin’', St'i minis, vol. iii. ser. (i. .> 

IKH’li is the desire of some good, attended 
with tin' possibility,*«t least, of obtaining it; and 
is enlivened with joy greater or less, according to 
tlie probability there is of jHissessing the object of 
our hope Scarce any passion seems to he moro 
natural to man than hope ; atgf, eoiisidciing tho 
m,my troubles he is cm ompassed with, none id 
more necessary ; for life, void of all hope, would 
lie a h’MW and spin floss thing, Very little dc- 
sira'Je, peibaps hardly tube borne; whereas hope 
infuses strength into the mind, and Ivy so doing, 
lessens the burdens of life, it our condition 1 k» 
not the best in the world, yet we hope it will Iri 
better, and this helps u u to support it with pa- 
lienee. The ho|X* of the Christian is ail exjiec- 
tationofall necessary good both in time and eter¬ 
nity, founded on the promises, relations, and 
perfections of God, and on the offices, righteous¬ 
ness, and intercession of Christ, it is a com¬ 
pound of desire, expectation, patience, and joy, 
Rom. viii. 24, 2A It may he considered, 1. As 
purl* t John m. 2, 3; as it is lesfflenl m that 
heart which is cleansed from sin.—2. An good, 
i l Tlicss. ii. Id ; (in distinction, from the hope of 
the hvjsicritc) as deriving its origii* from God, 
and centering in lumi—3. It is called lively, 
1 1’et. i. 3; as it proceeds from s| initial life, und 
renders one active and lively in good works.—> 
4. It is courageous, Horn. v.0; 1 Tliesfc. v. 8; 
liecausc it excites fortitude in all the troubles of 
life, and yields sup(>ort in the hour of death, 
Prov, xiv. 32.-— 5. ihire, Hcb. vi. 19; becuunt it 



disappoint us, and is fixpd on a surfs 
foundation.—6. Joyful , Ram. v.»2; as it produce 
the greatest felicity in the anlici|rf»tion of cor I- 
plcfce deliverance from all evil. Campbell 1 s Pie '- 
evretuf Hope ; Grove's'Moral *PA il. vol. i. d, 38 ; 
Oill’ac-Body of Div. p. 82, vol. iii.; No: 47 , 
Sped.; Jay’suSe.rmons, vol.* ii. srr. 2. 

HOPK1NSIANS, so called from the" Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins, D. D., an American divine, 
who in his sermons and tracts has made several 
auditions to the sentiments first advanced by the 
celebrated Jonathan Edwards, late president Ji 
New Jersey (College. 

The following is a summary of the distinguish¬ 
ing tenets of the lJopkinsians, together with a 
few of the reasons-they bring forward in support 
jff their sentiments. 

I. That all true virtue, or reuhholinoss, ronsists 
in disinterested benevolo** The oyi>ot of bene¬ 
volence. is universal being, including God and all 
intelligent ’ create res. It wishes arid seeks the 
good of every individual, so far ns is consistent 
with the greatest good of thc^vhole, which is 
comprised in the glory of God nnd the perfection 
and Happiness of Ins kingdom. The law af God 

standard of all moral rectitude or holiness. 
This ia^edx’ced into love to God, and our neigh¬ 
bour as ourselves, and universal good-will com¬ 
prehends all the love to God, our neighliour anil 
ourselves, required in the divine law, and there¬ 
fore must be the. whole of holy obedience. Let 
any serious person think what are the particular 
branches of true piety when hc.has viewed each 
one by itself,ip will find that disinterested friendly 
’affection is itsdistinguishing characteristic. For 
instance, all the holiness in pious fearp which dis¬ 
tinguishes it from the fear ol the wicked, consist.-? 
in love. Again—holy grutitnJc is nothing but 
good-will to Gotland our neighbour, in-which wc 
ourselves are included ; and correspondent afiec- 
tion, exctihd'by a view of the good-will and kind¬ 
ness of God. Universal good-will also implies the 
whole of the duty we owe to our neighliour, for 
justice, truth, and faithfulness, are comprised in 
universal benevolence; so are temperance arid 
chastity. For aivuiuhu- indulgence of our appe¬ 
tites and passions"4s contrary to benevolence, as 
tending to hurt ourselves or others; and so op¬ 
posite to the genera^ good, and the divine com¬ 
mand, in which all th'e crime of such indulgence 
consists. In short, all virtue is nothing but brne- 
volenee acted out in its projMT nature and jierfec- 
tion; or love to God and our neighbour, made 
perfect in ail its genuine, exercises and ex-.| 
pressions. 

II. That all siiiTonsists in selfishness. By this 
is meant an interested, selfish a flection, by wlii.h 
a person sels himself up as supreme, and the only- 
object of regard ; and nothing is good or lovely iii 
his view, unless suited to jjroniote his own private 
interest. This self-love is, in it.y whole nature, 
101 $; every dqjjroo of it, enmity against Godi^jt is 

subject to the law of God, and is the only af- 
lion that can oppose it. It is the foundation of 
_ spiritual blindness, and therefore the source 
fall the open idolatry in the heathen world, and 
also religion undejr the lfg\d, of thp Gospel; all 
tills is agreeable to that self-love which opposes 
vrod’s true character. Under the influence of this 
principle, men depart from truth; it la-.ing itself 
tho greatest practical lie in nature, as it sets up 
fpat which is comparatively nothing above um- 
'< 172 
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veraal existence. Self-love is the source ot all 
profaneness and impiety in the world, and of all 
pride and ambition among men, which is nothing 
but selfishness, acted out in this particular way. 
This is the foundation of all covetousness and 
sensuality," as it blinds people's eyes, contracts 
their hearts, and sinks them down, so that they 
look qpon ijtrthly enjoyments as the greatest 
good. Thil ls the source of all falsehood^ injus¬ 
tice, and oppression, as it excites mankind by 
undue methods to invade the pnqicTty of others. 
Sr’f-love produces all the violent passions; envy, 
wrath, rlamour, and evil speaking: and every 
thing contrary to the divine law is briefly com¬ 
prehended in this fruitful source of all iniquity, 
self-love. 

III. That ^liere are no promises of regene¬ 
rating grace made to llic doings of the unregene- 
rate. For as far as men act from self love, they 
act from a had end : for those who have no true 
love to God, really do no duty when they attend 
on the externals of religion. And as the unre- 
generate act from a selfish principle, they do 
nothing which is commanded: their impenitent 
doings are wholly opposed to repentunce and con- 
v sion; therefore not implied in the command 
I ''epent, &c.; so far from this, they are. alto- 

, ether disotiement to the command. Hence it 
upfiears that there are no promises 6l salvation to 
i In-doings of the unregenerat*-. 

IV. That the impoteney of sinneTs, with re- 
sjH'ct to believing in Christ, is not natural, but 
moral; for it is a plain dictate of common sense, 
that natural impossibility excludes nil blame. But 
an unwilling mind is universally considered ns a 
crime, and riot as an excuse, and is the very 
thing wnercin our wickedness consists. That 
the impotence of the sinner is owing to a disaf¬ 
fection of heart, is evident from the promises of 
the Gnsjiel. When any object of good is pro- 
|Kised and promised to us upon asking, it clearly 
evinebs that there can be no imimteilec in ns with 
respect to obtaining it, beside tin* disapprobation 
of the will; nnd that inability which consists in 
disinclination, never renders any tiling impro¬ 
perly the subject of precept or command. 

V. That, in order to faith in Christ, a sinner 
must approve in Ins heart of the divine conduct, 
even thopgli God should cast him off for ever; 
which, however, neither implies love of misery, 
nor hatred of happiness. For if the law is good, 
death is due to those who have br'lmwiL The 
Judge of all the eirth cannot hut do right."'** It, 
would bring everlasting reproach upon Ins go¬ 
vernment to snare us, considered merely as in 
ourselves. When this is felt in*our hearts, nnd 
not till then, we shall lie prepared to look to tb*» 
free grace of God, through Rie redemption wWh 
is in Christ, and to exercise faith in his Mood, 
irho*is act forth to be a piopilialion to declare 
God's righteousness , that he might be just s and 
yet be the justificr of him who belie ret h in Jesus. 

VI. That tne infinitely wise and holy God has 
exerted hk omnipotent jioWcr in such a manner 
as he purposed should lie followed with the ex¬ 
istence and entrance of moral evil into the sys¬ 
tem.—For it must lie admitted on all hands, that 
Crod has a perfect knowledge, foresight, and view 
of all possible existences and events. If that sys¬ 
tem and scene of operation, in which moral evil 
should never have existed, was actually Jirefetred 
in tits divine mind, certainly the Deity*is fnfi. 
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nftrfy disappointed in the issue of his own erne ra¬ 
tions. Nothing ran ,l»e more dishonorable to 
God than to imagine that, the system which is 
actually formed by the divir# hand, and which 
was made for his pleasure u.n<l*glory, » vet not 
the fruit of wise contrivance and -design. 

VII. That the introduction of sin is, upon the 
whole, for the general good. Fo^the wisdom 
and power of the Deity arc displuven in cafryihg 
oft designs of the greatest good; and the exist¬ 
ence ot moral evil has undoubtedly occasioned a 
ihore full, perfect, and glorious discovery of the 
infinite taffections of the divine nature, tlftn 
cqjild otherwise have been made to the view of 
creatures. If foe extensive manifestations of the 
pure and holy .nature of God, and Ins infinite 
aversion to sin, and all his inherent perfections, 
iu their genuine fruits and effects, is cither itself 
the greatest good, or necessarily contains K, it 
must necessarily follow that the introduction ol 
sin is for the greatest good. 

VIII. That repentance is before faith in 
Christ.—Py this is not intended, that rofient- 
tuice is before a speculative belief oftlie living and 
perfections of God, and of the persori and charac¬ 
ter of Christ; but only that true repentance is 
previous to a saving liuth in Christ, in which the 
isellever is united to Christ, and entitled In the 
lienelits of hif mediation and atonement. That 
repentance is before faith, in this sense, appears 
from Heveral considerations. 1. As repentance 
and faith rosjioot dilferent objects, so they are 
distinct exercises of the Mart; al# therefore one 
not only may, but. must be. prior to the other.- 

2. There may be genuine repentance of sin with¬ 
out faith in Christ, hut there cannot la' true faith 
in Christ without repentance of sin ; and since re¬ 
pentance it* necessary in order to faith in Christ, 
it must necessarily he prior to faith in Christ.— 

3. John the Baptist, Christ and his aj«>stlos, 
taught that repentance is fa-fore faith. John 
eried, Repent, for the kingdom of hr arm is a! 
hand; intimating, that true repentance was ne¬ 
cessary in order to embrace the Gospel pi the 
kingdom. Christ commanded, ItrprrU ye , and 
believe the Gospel. And Paul preached repent¬ 
ance toward Gad, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

IX. That though men became sinners by 
Adam, according to a divine constitution, yet 
they have and are account able for no sins but 
personal: for. I. Adam’s act, in eating the for- 

S errtruit, was not the act of his [Misteril v ; 

afore they did not sin at tho same time he 
did.—2. The sinfulness of that act could not la? 
transferred to them afterwards, became the sin¬ 
fulness of an act can no more lie transferred from 
line*person to another than an act itself.— 
Therefore Adam’s act, in eating the forbidden 
fruit, was not the cause, hut only the occasion of 
his jxwterity’s being sinners. < bid was pleased 
to moke a constitution, that, if Adam remained 
holy through his state of trial, Ids {mstcrity should 
f.i consequence be holy alstf; but if lie sinned, 
his posterity-should in conseqiience.'lie sinners 
likewise. Adam sinned, mid now God brings 
his posterity into thp world sinner.-,. By Adam s 
sin we, are liecoine sinners, not for it; hip *m 
Ix-ing only the occasion , not the cause ol our 
committing sins. *,■ 

• • X. That though believers are. justified through 

CFyist’s righteousness, yet his righteousness w 
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i»t transferred to tbefli. For,, 1, Persor 
t rmsriess can no more lie transferred from 6w 
p mm to another, than personal sin,—2. If 
i hrist’s personal righteousness were transferred 
U ladievers, they would be as jjorfectly h<4jr US 
C lirl4l{ and so stand in no need of forgiveness.— -, 
3 But ljrlievers are, not conscious of having 
ChrisUs personal righteousness, hut feel and be? 
wail much in-dwelling sin and corruption.^** 

4, The Scripture represents lielievers os rcceiy. 
mg only the benefits of Christ’s righteousness in 
jVistitieation, or their being pardoned and accept¬ 
ed for Christ’s righteousness' sake, and this is in® 
proper Scripture notion of imputation. Jona¬ 
than’s •righteousness was imputed to Mephibo- 
alffttu when David showed kindness to him for 
his father Jonathan’s sake. ' 

The Hopkiinaans warmly contend for 
doctrine qfjptju' divTha 


election, 


ne 

>n, tot:* 


amerces, that of fiarticula* 

I depravity^The. special infiuencesof _ 
the Spirit of God in regeneration, justification 
by faith alone, the filial jxTsevcraiioo of the 
saints, and the consistency between entire free- . 
dom and absolute, dependence; and therefore 
claim it as their just due, since the world will 
make distinctions, to tie railed HopkinsianCaI-_ 
v joists. Adams's View of Religions; jtfopRins 
on Holiness; lCdwards on the II ill, p.234, 284; 
ICd.wards.on t'irluc; Tlcs/’s /vs* ay on Moral 
ftgenf-y, p. 170, 1HI ; Spring's Suture cf Duly, 
23; Moral liisijuisitwns, pi. 40. .. 4 

Il,ORROR, a passion excited l>v an object 
which causes a high degree of fear urid detesta¬ 
tion, It is a compound of wonder and fear.— 
Sometimes it has a mixture of fwastire, from - 
which, if ypedmuinant, it is denominated a pka»r 
jug horror. , Such a horror seizes us at the view 
of vast and 'hanging fireeipic.es, a IcnqieHluous 
ocean, or wild and solitary places. This passion 
is the original of superstition, as a wise and wcll- 
lompered awe is of religion, llorror^gid terror 
seem almost to la: synonymous; but the former, 

1 think, refers more to wliut disgusts; the latter 
to that which alarms us. 

HOSANNA, in the Hebrew ceremonies, a 
jiraver which thev rehearsed on the several days 
of the feast of tabernacles. 4 signifies " save us 
nowor c save us, we pray.” There are divers 
of these hosannas; the .lews call them hoschuri- 
noth, i. e. hosannahs.—Some, are rehearsed on 
the'first day, others on the second, <Sa\, which 
they call hosanna ofthe first day, hosanna of tho 
second day, &.c. Hosanna Rahim, or Grand llo- 
san na, is a name they give, to their feast pf taber¬ 
nacles, which lasts eight days f bCtauso, during 
the coiiTsr thereof, they are frequently calling tor 
the assistance of God. the forgiveness ot their sins, 
and his blessing fin the new year; and to that 
purpose they make great use of the prayers ubove 
mentioned. The Jews also apply tltt term ho- 
iiarna rcibha in a njoTfi pc-culiar lrutjnrr to I lie 
seventh day oT the feast of tabernacles, liccauso 
they apply themselves more immediately on that 
day to invoke the divine blessing, &c. 

HOSPITALITY, kindness exercised in the 
entertainment of strangers. This virtue, we find, 
is explicitly romnituirit <1 by, and makes a part of 
the morality of tho*New Testament. Indeed, 
that religion which breathes nothing huteharity, 
and whose tendency is to expand tne heart, anu 
call forth the benevolent exertions of mankind, 
must evidently embrace this practice.—-If it bo 





mnsPiTAiLdj'Y 
oskeMof wh.xn is this required ? it Is answer© , 
that uie principle is required of all, though tl » 
duty itself .can only he practised by those who ; 
circumstances will admit of it. Dr. Stcnnet, 1 
his tliacotirsi on this subject ^Domestic Dutic 
ser. Ip,) justly observes, “that hospitality is 
species of charity to which every one is not con 

r rtcht. But the terrifier from which it proceed i, 
mean k humane, generous, lienevolent temper, 
that ought to prevail in every breast. (Some are 
miserably poor, and it is not to be expected that 
their doors should be thrown open to entertuitf 
Strangers; vet the cottage of a peasant may exhibit 
noble specimens of hospitality. Here distress 
has often met with pity, and the jiorscoiited at) 
asylum. "Nor is there a marf who has a*house r »o 
flkfp'in, blit- may‘Tie benevolent to strangers.— 
Wit there are persons of certain characters and 
stations, who are more papers fly' obliged to it; 
as particularly magistrates, and otffers in civil 
offices, who would forfeit the esteem of the public, 
and greatly injure their usefulness, were they 
not to observe the riles of hospitality.. Ministers, 
also, and such Christians as arc qualified by their 
particular offices in the church, mid their affluent 
circumstances, may be eminently useful in this 
waf. > ' / ^e two grand virtues which ought to be 
studied by f\vry one, in order that he may .have 
it hi his power to he hospitable, are industry and 
economy. But it may be asked again, toWiom 
ia this duty to be practised? The answer w, to 
stfangers; but here it is necessary to observe, 
that the term strangers hath two acceptations. It 
is to he understood of Travellers, or persons who 
come, from a “distance, and with whom we have 
little or no acquaintance; ami more generally of 
all who are not of our house—strangers, as op-, 
posed to domestics. Hospitality is especially to 
be practised to the poor: they who have no 
houses of their own, or possess few of the con- 
vcnienceqflpf life, should occasionally be invited 
to our houses, and refreshed at our tallies, Luke 
xiv. 13, 11. Hospitality also may be practised 
tor those who are of the same character and of 
the same community with ourselvc*. As to tin. 
various offices of hospitality, anil the manner in 
which they should be rendered, it must be oh 
served, that the entertainments should li c plenti¬ 
ful, frugal, and ronlial, (den. xviii. 6, 8; John 
xii. 3; Luke xv. 17. The obligations to this 
duty arise from th oJUncco and reasonableness of 
it; it brings its own reward, Acts xx. 35. It is 
expressly commanded by God, Lev. xxv. 35, 38; 
Luke xyi. 19; xiv. 13, 14; Rom. xii; Hob. xiii. 
1, 2; 1 Vet. 9. Wc have many striking ex¬ 
amples of hospitality on divine record: Abraham, 
(den. xviii. 1,^8; Lot, Gen. xix. 1, 3; Job xXxi. 
17, 22; Shunamitc, 2 Kings iy. 8, 10; the hos¬ 
pitable man mentioned in Judges xix. 16, 21; 
David, 2 Sum. vi. 19; Olwdiab, J Kingsxviii. 4; 
NVheminb, Nell. v. 17, 18; Martha, Luke x. 38; 
Mary, Matt, xxvi.6,13; tlie primitive Christians, 
Acts ii. 45, 46; Priscilla and Aquila, Acts xviii. 
36j Lydia, Acta xiv. 15, &c. &c. Lastly, what 
iliould have a powerful effect, on our minds is, 
.consideration of divine hospitality. God is 
l to all, and his tender mercies are over all his 
ts. His sun shines and his rain falls on the 
r as well as the good. His very enemies share 
>f his bounty. He gives liberally to all men, 
tnd upbraids not; but especially we should re- 
netnlier the exceeding riches of Iue grace, in lus 
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kindness towards tie through Christ Jesus. *Let 
us lay all these coneideratiQns together, and then 
ask ourselves whether we can find it in our hearts 
to be selfish, parsimonious, and inhospitable 7” 

HOST, in thi^church of Rome, a name given 
to the elements used in the euebarist, or rather 
to the consecrated wafer, which they pretend to 
offer up every day, as a new host or sacrifice for 
the sins of mankind. They pfly adoration to tho 
host upon a false presumption that the elements 
arc no longer bread and wine, but transubstan¬ 
tiated into the real body and blood of Christ 
Sefi Thansubstantution. Pope Gregory IX. 
first decreed a Ivcll to be rung, as a signal for tjic 
people to betake themselves to th* adoration of 
the host. The vessel wherein the hosts are kept 
is eallcd the dberry, being a large kind of covered 
chalice. 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by way 
of contempt to tho reformed or Protestant Calvin¬ 
ists of France. The name had its rise in 15G0, 
but authors arc not agreed as to the origin nnd 
occasion thereof. Some derive it iron, the fol¬ 
lowing circumstances:—One of the .gates of the” 
city of Tours is called the gate of Fourgon, by 
c< i-ruption froin./eu Uugon, i. e. the late Hugon. 
i is Ilugon was once count of Tours, accprd- 
r j to Eginhardus, in his life of Charles tlwi 
(.treat, and to some other historians* lie was, it 
seems, a very wicked man, who by his fierce, cruel 
temjicr, made himself dreadful; so fhat alter his 
■death lie was supposed to walk about in the night 
tunc, beating ifiPtliose hti met with : this tradition 
(lie judicious Thuanus has not scrupled to men¬ 
tion in his history. Davila and other historian* 
pretend that the nickname of Huguenots vvps 
first given to the French Protestants, Urn use 
they used to meet in the night time in subterra¬ 
neous vaults near the gate of Hugon; nnd what 
seems, to countenance this opinion’L, that they 
were first called by the name of Huguenots lit 
this city of Tours. Others assign a more illus¬ 
trious origin to this name, and say that the leaguers 
gave it.the reformed, because they were for keep¬ 
ing the crown upon the head of the present line 
descended from Hugh Capet; whereas they were 
for giving it to the house of Guise, as descended 
from Charles the Great. Others again derive it 
from a French and faulty pronunciation of the 
German word edignossrn, signifying Confede¬ 
rates; and originally applied to that valiant part 
of the city of Geneva, wilich entered inftian alli¬ 
ance with the Swiss cantons, in orifer toTiuiintqji^ 
their liberties against the tyrannical attempts of 
Charier, I II.‘duke of Savoy. These confederates 
were called Hi gnats; whence Huguenots. The 
persecution winch they have*uralcrgonc has scarce 
its parallel in the history of religion. During 
the. reign of Charles IX., and on the 24th of' 
August, 1572, happened the massacre of Bartho¬ 
lomew, when seventy thousand of thrtn through¬ 
out France were butchered with circumstances 
of aggravated cruelty. See Pjjwskcutiov. In 
1598, Henry IV. finswd the famous edict of 
Nantz, wUeh secured to the Protestants the, lice 
exercise of their religion. This edict was re¬ 
voked by Louis XIV.; their churches were then 
r;u(ed to the ground, their persons insulted by the 
soldiery^ and, after the loss of innumerable Jiirs, 
fifty thousand valuable members of society were 
driven into exile. In Holland they built several 
places of worship, and had amongst them sApw 
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distinguished preachers. Among others were 
Superville, Dumont, Dubose, and the eloquent 
Saurin; the latter of whom, in one of his sermons 
(ser.!), vol. v.) makes the following line apostro]iho 
to thiit tyrant, Louis XI V., by whom they were 
driven into exile: “And thou, dreadful prince, 
whom I once honoured ns niv kinir, and whom 
yet 1 respect as a scourge in the hand of Al¬ 
mighty (rod, thou also shalt have a part? in'niy 
good wislii's! These provinces, which thou 
thveatenest, but which the arm of the Lord pro¬ 
tects; this country, which thou tiilest with refu¬ 
gees, but fugitives animated with love; tftose 
walls, which contain a thousand martyrs of tliv 
making, hut whom religion renders vii torious,—all 
these yet resound benedictions m thy favour. 
< i od grant, the iiitid bandage that Iddes the truth 
from thine eves tnnv fall off!—May Clod forget 
the rivers of blood with which thou hast, deluged 
the earth, and which thy reign hath caused to be 
shed !—Mav (iod blot out of liisi book the iiiju- 
riei which thou hast done us; and while lie re¬ 
wards the sufferers, nmy lie panlm those who 
exposed us to suffer!—*), lnav (iod who hath 
made thee to us, and to the whole church, a mi¬ 
nister of his judgments, make thee a dts;ien-er 
of his favours—an administrator of his moivv.” 

UlTMA N1TA IMAMS, those who deny the 
proper divinity of the Son of (iod, and hold him 
in he possessed of no other than simple human 
nature, though far exceeding any of the race of 
men ill every moral excellence.— P>. 

HUM A NIT V, the exi rcisc r»f the social and 
benevolent virtues; a fellow feeling for the dis¬ 
tresses of another. It is property called humanity, 
because there is little or nothing ol it iri brutes. The 
social affections are conceived by nil to be more 
refined than the selfish. Sympathy and humanity 
are universally esteemed the finest temper of 
mind ; and for that reason the prevalence gf the 
social affections in the progress ot society is held 
to he a refinement of our nature. Kulmry's III of 
Cn 1 . p. IDI. vol. i.; Rohinsan's Sermon on * ('In 
tiunity (l System of Humanity / Pratt's Poem 
on Hmiiaoi/i/. 

HUMANITY OP CHRIST, is Ins pos¬ 
sessing a true human body, and a true human 
soul, and which he assumed lor the purpose of 
rendering ins mediation effectual to our salvation. 
See J in's Cmii'T. 

HUUiLfVTRIX OU CHRIST, is that 
state of mean ness and distress to which he volun¬ 
tarily d.s'VmltTl, for the purpose ot executing his 
riMliiitorial work. This appears, I. In In ? Lnth. 
lie was horn of a Iranian- v sinful womui; 
though hr was without sin, (nil iv. d. A pom 
wotum, Luke if. 7,461. In a poorcountry village, 
Jsllifci. In a stable, an abject plage. (>f a 

naturg subject to inlirinilies, Tleb. ii ft; hunger, 
thirst, weariness, pain, &x.—2. In his tin ain- 
sla>i't:s; laid ill a manger when he was horn; 
lived in ohs in ity for a long time ; probably work¬ 
ed at the trade of u, carpenter; had not a place 
w!i je to lay Ills head; mid vtass oppressed with 
poverty while lie went about prc.ichin.fcthe Uos- 
icl. — II. It appeared in his rrputa'um • lie vva* 
oaded with the most abusive lading and ca¬ 
lumny, Is. liiu; the most false accusations, Matt. 
5\vi. ff.l, (J7;»nnd the most ignonmiou; ridi¬ 
cule, Ps.d. xxii. C; Matt. xxii. (i*; -lolin vit 
,35,—1. Ip his soul he was oilen femjifetl, Matt, 
■tv. L&c.; Tleb. ii. 17, 1H; iv. 15; grit".id with 
. H5 
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he reproaches eitSt oft himself, and with the *m« 
nd miseries of others, Hcb. xii. 3 ; Matt. xi. IP; 
Bohn xi. 35; was burdened with the hidings ef 
'vis Father's face, and the fears and impressions 
^f hi» wrath, PsaJ. xxii. J; I.uke jtxii. 43 j Tleli. 
j 1 . 7i*i— 5. In his drath, scourged, crowned with 
/herns, received gnij and vinegar to drink, miff 
kvus arucificd hetween two thieves, Luke xxiil. ; 
.lohti xix.; Mark w. 21 , 25.—(J. In his bvtial: 
not only was lie born in another man’s house, 
.but he was buried in a lint l a r innn’s tomb ; dor 
'he had no l..inb ot his own, or fmmlv vault to lie 
interred in, Is. lui. 10, iS.c.; Mutt. mu. 4(1. The 
humiliation of < “hri.-t was necessary • l. To exe¬ 
cute *lie piir|K>sc of (iod, mid eoveninit engage* 
lAeuts of.('hrist, Acts ii. 23,21; 1'is.iL xl. (i, 7, 

H. —2. To fulfil the mnnifolu types and prtujjfr 
tarns of the < ’LL Testament.—3. 'J'o satisfy^Hc 
broken low of Cod arj^ jilircliase eternal mlcimt- 
tion lor mi" Is. i. lilt.; I Iv 1:. ix. 12, 15—4. To 
leave us an unspotted pattern of holiness and ]«- 
tienee under sulfering. (/ill's Hatty of Dir, p. 
(in vol. ii ; Iliinrn'i Sat. and Itir. Jhligiov, 
p. 357; Jlidplm/'s Jiod i/if I hr. (|ii. 4H. 

HUMILITY, a disposition of miiiffwherein 
a person has a low opinion ofliimseH and Jus i{d- 
v ant ages. Ills a hr,inch of internal vfc^Cmip, ot 
of o\pelimental nligion and godliness. It is the 
elli el of divine grace operating on the soul, and 
always characterise* tlie true ( hristian. The 
heathen' philo-.oplicis were so little aeipiainted 
with this viiti—, that they had no name lor ill 
vvliat they meant by the vvprd we use was mean¬ 
ness anil hast mss of mmil. To consider tin* 
grate a little more particularly, it mav be observed, 

I. That l|uinilit\ does not oblige a man to wrong 
jtho truth, or himself, by entertaining a meaner or 
worse opinion of himself than he deserves.— 
2 Nor does it oblige a man, right or wiong, to 
go e every l-odv cbe the prefeTcnee to hlinscli. A 
wise man cannot believe liniisell interior to tlie 
ignorant multitude ; nor (lie virtuous man I but he 
is not so good us those whose lives are vicious.— 
3. Nor does it oblige a man to trial himself witlj 
contempt m his words or actions: it looks more 
like alleet.ition than humility, when u mull says 
siieh things in his own dispraise as others know, 
or he himself believes, to lie false; aild it is plain, 
also, that this is often done merely as it bmt to 
eat"!) the praises of others. 11 nmility consists, 
1. ill not atlriluit mg to ourselves any exeellence or 
good which we have not.—2. Ill not ovi r-ruting 
any thing' we do.—3. In in t taking an immode¬ 
rate delight in ourselves.— 4. In not assuming 
more of the praise of a quality or action than lav 
longs to us —5. In an inward sense of our ninny 
imperfections and sins.—fi. In ascribing all ww 
have and are, to the grace of (iod. '/Vue Innni- 
hty mil rrpirvy.itii If I. IJy the modesty of our 
appearance. The humble man will consider lint 
age, abilities, character, function, Ac. and art utv 
eordiiiglv.— '2. *1 iv the modesty of our pursuits. 
AVi: shall not aim at any Hung above our strength, 
hut prefer a food to a great name.— 3. It witf ex¬ 
press itself h, the rnodestv ofmirconversation and 
behaviour, we shall not be loijnar ions, obstinate, 
forward, envious, discontented, nr ambitious. The 
adi apt" fei of hum iff! y arc i.unn Jew* ; I. ft is 
well pleasing to (j mI, 1 Pet. lii. I.—2 "It lion 
great influence on us in thf 1 performance of all 
other duties, pravmg, hearing, converse, Ac.— 
3. It uidi'-utes that more grace sliail be given. 
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James iv. G; Ps, xxv. 9.‘ 4: It preserves the 
soul in great tranquillity and contentment, Ps-lxix^ 
32, 33.—5. It makes us patient and resigned un| 
dcr afflictions, Job i. 22.—(>. It enables us to ex' 
end so. moderation in cvyry thing. To obtain thif 
excellent spirit icc should remember, 1. The ex. 
‘’’ample of Christ, Phil. ii. ti, 7, ft—2. That heat 
von is a place of humility, ftev. v. 8.—3. <Th;o 
our sins arc numerous, and deserve the greatest 
punishment, Lam. iii. 31).—h That humility is 
th< - way to honour, Prov. xvi. 18.—5. That the 
greatest promises of good are made to the humble/ 
Is. hit. lb; Ivi. 2; 1 Pet. v. 5; Ps. cxlvii. fi; 
r Matt. v. 5. (trove's Mor. Phil. vol. ii. ]>. 28t); 
hIrons’s Christian Temper, vol. i ser. Ij 4 Calls 
on Humility; Baxter's Christian Directory , vol.il. 
n«4!l(>; Hair’s Cmtt. p. lit); dill's Body of Uiv. 
PW>T. vol. iii. ; Milliter's Ser. iv per. 3. 

IIUSIi A N n, duties of. tjpcIVl uni i.v.k St ai e. 

HUSSITES, a party of reforniAn, the. fol¬ 
lowers of John liuss —John Hums, from whom 
the Hussites take their name, was horn in a little 
village in Bohemia, called liuss, and lived at 
Prague in the highest reputation, l>oth on account 
of the sfrtletity of his manners and the purity of 
. his doctrine. He wat distinguished by his un- 
“comTflhYi,erudition anil eloquence; and performeil 
at the saine'time the functions of professor of di¬ 
vinity in the university, and of ordinary pastor in 
the church of that city. Uc adopted the senti¬ 
ments of NVickliflc and the Waldetiscs;' and, in 
the year 1 107, began np'iily to oppose and ptcach 
against divers errors in doctrine, ns well ns cor¬ 
ruptions in point of discipline, then reigning in the 
church, liuss likewise endeavoured to the ut¬ 
most of his power to withdraw the university of 
Prague from the jurisdiction of Gregory XII.,, 
whom the King of Bohemia had hitherto ncknow- 
leged as the true and lawful head of the church. 
Tills occasioned a violent quarrel between the in¬ 
censed archbishop of Prague and the zealous re¬ 
former, which the latter inflamed and augmented 
from day to day, by his pathetic exclamations 
against the couit of Home, and the corruption 
that prevailed among the sacerdotal order. 

There were other circumstances that contri¬ 
buted to inflame the resentment of the clergy 
against him. I le adopted the philosophical opi¬ 
nions of the llealists, and veheimfitly opposed 
arid even persecuted the Nominalists, whose 
number and influence were considerable in the 
university of Pi ague. He also multiplied the 
number of his enemies in the year 1-108, by pro¬ 
curing, through lus own credit, a sentence in fa¬ 
vour of the Bohemians, who disputed with the 
Germans concerning the number of suffrages 
which their respective nations were entitled to in 
all matters that were carried by election in this 
university. In consequence of a decree obtained 
in favour of the fonner, which restored them to 
their constitutional right of three suffrages, usurp¬ 
ed by the latter, the Germans Withdrew from 
Prague, and in the year 1409 founded a new 
academy at Leipsic. This event no sooner hap¬ 
pened, than Hums began to inveigh, with greater 
freedom than he had done before, against the 
vices and corruptions of the clergy; and to re¬ 
commend in a public manlier the writings and 
opinion* of Wiclilifte, as inrun they related to the 
papal -hierarchy, the despotism of the couvt of 
Rome, and the corruption of the clergy. Hence 
an accusation was brought against him in the 
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year 1410, before the tribunal of John XXIII. 
by whom he was solemnly expelled from the com¬ 
munion of tin? church. Notwithstanding this 
sentence of excommunication, he proceeded to 
expiate the Romish church with a fortitude and 
zeal that were almost universally applauded. 

This eminent man, whose piety was equally 
sincere and fervent, though his zeal wus perhaps 
too ‘viok’nt, and his prudence not always circum¬ 
spect, was summoned to appear before the coun¬ 
cil of Constance. Secured, as he thought, from 
the rage of his enemies, by the sale-conduct 
gra'nted him by the emjiernr Sigismurid for his 
journey to ('onstance, his residence in that place, 
and his return to Ins own countin',"John- Hubs 
obeyed the order of the council, and appeared be¬ 
fore it to demonstrate his innocence, and to prove 
that the charge of his having deserted the church 
of Rome was entirely groundless. However, his 
enemies so far prevailed, that by the most scan¬ 
dalous bieach of public faith, he vvtis cast into 
prison, declared a heretic, because lie refused to 
plead guilty against the dictates of Ills const ience, 
in obedience to the council, and burnt alive in 
1115; a punishment which he endured with un¬ 
paralleled magnanimity and resolution. When 
1 came to the place of execution, lie fell on his 
es, sang |x>rlions of psalms, looked steadfastly 
owards heaven, and repealed these words: “ Into 
thy hands, O Lord, do 1 commit my spirit; thou 
hast redeemed me, () most good and lailliful 
God. Lord Jesus Christ, assist irinl help me, 
that with a firm and present mind, by thy most 
powerful grace 1 may undergo this most cruel 
and ignominious dentfi, to which f am condemned 
for preaching the truth ot thy most holy Gospel.” 
When the chain was put upon him at the stake, 
he said with a smiling coimtcrunn e, “jVIy Lord 
Jesus Ghrist was bound with a harder chain than 
this fof my sake, and why should I be ashamed 
of this old rusty one WIiimi the faggots were 
piled up to his very neck, the duke ol lhnaria 
was ollieious enough to desire him to abjure. 
“No,” says Huss, “I never pleached any doc¬ 
trine of an evil tendency; and wlmt 1 taught 
with my lips, I seal with my blood.” He said to 
the executioner, “ Are you going to burn a goose 1 
In one century you will have a stcan you can 
neither roast nor boil.” It he were prophetic, 
he must have meant Luther, who had a swan 
for his arms. The fire was then applied to the 
faggots; when the martyr sang n hyjnn with so 
loud and cheerful a voice, that tie was heard 
through all the cracklings of the combustibles and 
the noise of the multitude. At last bis voice wus 
cut short, after he had uttered, “Jesus Christ, 
thou son of the living God, haflfe mercy upon me,” 
and lie was consumed in u most miserable man¬ 
ner. The duke of Bavaria ordered the execu¬ 
tioner to throw all the martyr’s clothes into the 
flames : niter which his ashes were carelully col¬ 
lected, and cast into the Rhine. 

But the cause in which this eminent man was 
engaged did not dill with him. His disciples ad¬ 
hered to Cieir master’s doctrines after Ins death, 
which broke out into an open war. John Ziska, 
a Bohemian knight, in 1420, put himself at the 
head of the Hussites, who were now become a 
very- considerable party, and threw, otT the des¬ 
potic, yoke of Sigismund, who had treated their 
inethren in the most barbarous manner. Ziska 
was succeeded by Procopius in the year 1^24. 
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At'i- of litfrharitv were committed mi K.ih ^i»lop ; 
1 i imtwilb,landing the iirci-mn-dahlc impii.nion 
between the religious sentiments of t]ic c ,.ulc nd- 
ing patties, they both agreed in thi- one Kimble 
pinii'i|il'\ that it was innocent .r.id lawful (n ju-r- 
s-cule mul extirpate vxith fire :iml mi.ii] tin-ene¬ 
mies of tin- true ri I'ginn ; nrnl sin Ii they rci ipio 
full\ appeared toe.ich other. These cnipmotions 
in a great mcasiue subsided In the Miti-ili-rcme 
til tin- council of llnsil, in the xeur 1 l.Tt. 

The I I iissitns, who \vi re divided ic.to two paid 
ties, vt/. the ('ulixtmes mid the T; dim lies, spn-ad 
hut all liohenua and Hungary, and i \en Siicsi.i 
uild t’oland. and there are, it i- -,ud, some te¬ 
rn tins ol them still subsi.tmg m those paits 
Ji rough /on'*. fir t Jlidi/n .‘tin's Hi all.”. 11 It 1 

vol. 1. ; 1 lii.hrim's Knl fli.f. * 

mn’ririNSi >MA\f?, the followers of 
John 11 iitelnn.ion, who was horn in \ orkshue, m 
1071. In the early |iarl of lin Ide he sowel tile 
Duke of Somerset m the tajia. if v of Mew, ml, 
and m tlie eouise of his haul- from |>lne to 
place, employed himself in enlleeimg ii ssds Ifr 
me told lh.it the larm 1 and nnhlc c-nil-'-ti,,n he- 
oueallu d hv I >r \\ oodw ard to I tie (T,i,\i i, i| \ o| 

< kmihridge w i~ a, iuallv in.'.de In Im.i and even 
lliifaii! oht lined horn linn. In I",'71, he pul-- 
Ilslied ill" fiisl part of his enrolls hook, i.dlid 

1/m, A T , tfn , 'ipi i, m whrrli lie lidnnhd lh. 
Wood"aid’s Natural llisto>\’ ol the I'arlh, and 
r\|if «h'd the do ’ 1 : 1 ] ie ol "lie it di.m ml d-iishc d In 
Newton's I'p'iupi.i. In l*J7, he pub,h du cl a 
second part ol Moses's Prim tpia, containing tile 
principles of the Script me philosophy. J ’rum 
this tune to Ills deal ii he published a volume cm ry 
year or two, whieh, with the manuscripts lit' h it 
nehnid, w’ete puhlislied in 17 IS, m I'd volumes, 
S\n. (>n the Monday helore his death, Dr 
Mead urged him to He hh d ; sauna, pleasantly, 

“ 1 Will soon send you to Moses,’ uieamlig his 
studies; hill Mr I iutehlnson, taking it in the 
liteial sense, aiistvi led m a midlcrmg t<eie, “ 1 
licheve, do-tor, you will;” and was so uispleased, 
that lie dismissed him for aunt her [ihvsiiiao; hut 
he died lti a lew days alter, August MS, 17H7 
It appeals to be a leading sentiment of IhiHth'- 
nomin ition, tint all our ideas ol divinity are 
fortued iiom the alias in iialiuc > ,--lhit iiatme 
is a standing pietuie, and Scripture an applica¬ 
tion of the several parts ol' the pic line, to chaw 
out to, in the great things oft rod, in older to re¬ 
form o"r in. vital enneeplions. do pro\e this 
point, they allege, that the Seu|it:in-s deelate the 
inch Mr thing, of God/rum the fn mntiun of 
tin: irurld in c 'Irmly men, bring nndn stood by 
the things irlwk me mndr; iteit hit. / ft maf 
jjinrr.r and (i.idlirnd , Rom. t. MO 7Vic hrnrms 
mwft <lr<tare (tods riglilcuiinu and truth m 
’the dbngi rgnt.im of the. saints, l’s. Ix.xvia. o. 
And in slioit the whole system of nature in one 
voice of analogy, deehres and gives us tdc as ol 
his glory, and shows us liis handy -wot k. AVc 
cannot have any ideas of invisible tilings till they 
arc pointed out to us by n-y elation ; and as we 
cannot know them immediately, such as they ate 
in themselves, after the manner in yvlueh we 
know sensible objects, they must he communi¬ 
cated to us by file mediation of such thipgsas we 
already comprehend. For this reason the Scrip¬ 
ture is found to have a language of its own, whieh 
* does not Ko mist of words, but ot signs <>r figures 
tak/'t fu<ni visible tlnngo: ill eonse-.jUeiK.e ol 
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' which, the wmid yyc now -ce Is-eimieS a sort of 
i commentary on the mind of God, and explains 
] the y\ciId in whieh we hc'lieye. The tloelrules 
1 Ol the (’hi ‘-ti iy l.ulli aii‘attested by the whole; 

I ltatur.il wot Id; they ar^ reeoided in a language) 
"hull has newi hi in eoi ilou tided; ITiey uW 
wriyi n in a text yy'hii h shall never he corrupted. 

The i lute!,iiisoni.ms maintain that the great 
mystery ot the Trinity is conveyed In our under- 
st.indiii'is In ideas oi -em-e, and that the created 
: solv-lanec ot the air, or heaven, m its threefold 
j am ni-\ ol hie, light, and rpnil, is the enigma of 
tin- one esseui e or one .lehoyah m three poisons. 
TliCjUintv ot essenei is evhll’lled by its mutv of 
#nlisl,iUi-e; the (unity ol conditions, liie, light, 
and spoil Thus the one Wuhst.mee of the wr, 
or heayen in it- three ei-uililtoits, shows the ulmy 
in tiiinly; ,mt if, tlnee conditions in or ot one 
■.nlisl.iii#T,Jtlie tnnitv“fn unity, l-m (says tins 
deiiomin.it ion) it we consult * lie vyritings ol iJo 
( dd and New Testament, we shall hud the per¬ 
son-ol the I'city represented under the names 
and i h.n.ieler.s ol the three m.iteiud iipents, lire, 

1 1 -rlit, and spirit, and their aetlons expressed by 
tin- .a tit>tis ol I liesr t lii i r i mbli ms The J at In r 
is e.died • eoiismmnp liie; and liis.judiriff^pro* 
c i edings ,i ci spok i n ol in yum Is whiff i deiiiile the 
seveial aitionsol tin ft hoi alt is a i onso in i og 
Jin - (hii Glut i. n ron..uill inr, /!) e, I >c III. IV. Md ; 
licit, ut Mb The Soil has the name of light, 
a nd Ins pm living .a I ion- and ulliees ale clcscuhcd 
h\ wolds w Inch denote the ac lions and ollu es of 
light. He i: the h nr light, irhnh hghlrth t.n ry 
man Hint mineth into the uoihl, John I. !>; Mai. 
tv. M. Tin'('omlbiler has tIn* name of Spirit; 
and his atiimatnig and sustaining olliees are de¬ 
scribed bv ivord., tor the actions and olliees ot the 
in. itcri.il spirit. Ills actions ill the spit itlial eeu- 
iioiny are agreennli- to his type m the natural 
economy ; such as inspiring, impelling, driving, 
leading, Mall. u. 1. 1'lie philosophic system of 
the 11 utilimsomans isdeiived I tom the LJehrew 
Seiipturcs The tiutli ol it rests on these hitp- 
posittons, 1 That the I li-hrew language was 

ini incd imderdiyin - inspiration, either all at once, 
orat ditfereiit times, as oeeasioii lecpiired, and 
tli it the I Inme lie mg had a \ ievv in i-onstructiiig 
it, to the y.inous reyelaluiiis which he m all sue- 
cv.'di'ig times should make' in that language: 
eol -A ipicnliv, that Us Wolds must he' (he most 

proper and determinate to convey such truths 
as the- 1'eily. during the- < lit! Tr-tamc lit dis¬ 
pensation, thought lit to make known to tlie 
•,oii“ ol nit ii. Furli.oi than this ■ that tlie inspired 
penmen ot those ages at least weie under tlie 
guidance ol heave n in the choice of words lor 
re cooling what was n yealed to them, thorclnic, 
that the I lid Test.mu nt, tl the language he 
’ighlly understood, is the- most determinate, in ite 
meaning oi any other hook under lieiivf n. M. 'J li.it 
whatever in re* >rdcd m tli" (lid Testamnit is 
strictly and literally true, allowing only lor u lew 
common figures ol rhetoric-; that nothing con¬ 
trary to truth is accommodated to vulgar appie- 
liensions. • 

In proof of this the. Uutcliinsoiuiins argue in 
this manlier. The primary and ultimate design 
ol revelation is indeed to leach men divinity ; hut 
in subserviency to that, geography, history, and 
chronology, are occasionally introduced; all 
wlueli are a'lovml to lie just and authentic. 
There are ul-.o innumerable rote rentes to tilings 
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of nature, and descriptions' of them. If, then,, 
the former are just, and to be deluded on, for 
the same reason the latter ought to be esteemed 
philoKophiesdly true. Further: they think it 
not unworthy of God, t/iat he should make it a 
secondary end of his revelation to unfold the se- 
Lrets of hw works; as the primary was to make 
known the mysteries of lus nature, and the dc-; 
signs of Ins grace, that men might thereby he led', 
to admire and adore the wisdom and goodness' 
which the great Author of the universe has dis-, 
played throughout all his works. And as our ‘ 
minds are often referred to natural things lor 
ideas of spiritual truths, it is of great importance, 
in order to conceive aright ol divine matters', that 
our ideas of the nutural things referred to bf. 
strictly nist and trial. 

Wlr. Hutchinson found that the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures had some capital words, which J)o thought 
had not been duly considered and ttmlerstood; 
and which, he lifts endeavoured to prove, contain 
in their radical meaning the greatest and most 
comfortable truths. The cherubim he explains 
to be a hieroglyphic of divine construction, ora 
sacred image, to describe, as far as figures could 
go, the humanity united to Deity ; and so he 
W8‘W ( ^veral other words of similar import 
From all wfiirh he concluded, that the rites and 
ceremonies of the Jewish dispensation were so 
many delineations of Christ, in what he was to 
tie, to do, and to sutler; that the early Jews knew 
them to ho types of his actions and sufferings; 
and, by perlorming them as such, were so fur 
Christians both ill faith and practice. 

The Llulchinsonians have, for the most part, 
cen men of devout minds, zealous in the cause, 
of Christianity, and untainted with 'heterodox 
opinions, which have so often divided the church 
ot Christ The names of Rommtie, Bishop 
Horne, Park hurst, and others of tins denomina¬ 
tion, will be long esteemed, both for the piety 
they possessed, and the good they have I icon the 
instruments of promoting amongst mankind 
Should the reader wish to know more of tile 
philosophical and theological opinions of Mr. 
llutehiiisot), he may consult a work, intituled, 
“An Abstract of the Works of John Hutchin¬ 
son, Esq. Edinburgh, 1753.” See also Jones's 
Life of Hishop Hu i nr, 2d edit.; Jones's Works ; 
Spent man’s Inquiry , p. 260, 2711. 

H V jVLN, a song or ode in honourof the Divine 
Being. St. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, is said to 
have been the iirst who eomjxtsed hymns to be 
be sung in churches, and was followed by St. 
Ambrose. Most of those in the Homan breviary 
were composed by Prudentius. The hymns or 
odes of the ancients generally consisted of three 
forts of stanzas, one of which was sung by the 
band as they walked from cast to west; another 
was performed as they returned from west to east; 
the thin! part was sung before the altar. The 
Jewish hymns were accompanied Villi trumpets, 
drums, and eymbals, to assist the voices ol the 
Levites and the peuple. We have had a con¬ 
siderable numlier of hymns composed in our own 
country. T«he most esteemed are those of Watts, 
Doddridge, Newton, and liart. As to selections, 
few are superior to Dr. R&ppon’s anil Dr. Wil¬ 
liams’s. See PsaIiMody. 

HYPOCRISY is a seeming or professing to 
lx- what in truth and reality we are not. It con¬ 
sists in assuming a character which' we arc con- 
auous does not belong to us, and by which we hi¬ 
nts 
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tentiomlly impose upon the judgment anil opinitin 
of mankind concerning us. The name is I sor¬ 
rowed from the Greek tongue, in which it prima¬ 
rily signifies the profession of a stage-player, 
which is to express in sp'crh, habit, ami action, 
not his own {arson and manners, but his whom 
he undertakes to represent. And so it is; for the 
very essence of hypocrisy lies in apt imitation and 
deceit; ”in acting the part of a member of Christ 
without any sa\ing grace. The hypocrite is a 
double |mtsoii ; he has one person, winch is natu¬ 
ral ; another, which is artificial; the first he keeps 
to himself; the other he puts on as he doth Ins 
clothes, to make his up|«'arance in before men. It 
was ingeniously said by Basil, “that tlie,hy|>o- 
erite has not put off the old man, but put on the 
new upon it.” Hypocrites ha\c been tinkled into 
lour sorts. 1. The worldly liypivrite, who makes 
a profession of religion, and pretends to be re¬ 
ligious, merely from worldly considerations, Matt, 
xxui. f>.—2 The legal hypocrite, who relin¬ 
quishes his vicious practices, in order thereby to 
merit heaven, while at the same time he has no 
real love to (!od, Rom.'x. 3.—The evangelical 
hypocrite, whose religion is nothing more than a 
bare conviction of sin; who rejoices under the 
, tea that Christ died tor him, and yet has no 
.lesire to live a holy hie, Matt. xiii. 20; 2 Pet. 
li. 20.—I. The enthusiastic hypocrite, who has 
an imaginary sight ot his sin, and of Christ; 
talks ol remarkable impulses and high leohngs ; 
and thinks himself very wise atul good while he 
lives in the most scandalous practices, Matt. 
xiii. .‘ill; 2 Cor. xi. 14. Crook on Hypocrisy; 
Decoellegon’s Sermon on Ps. h. I!; Groie's Mur. 
l J hil. vol. ii. p. 233; South’s Ser. on Job vin. 13. 
vol. x.; llrllamy's Hchg. DiI. ]). 166. 

HYPOSTASIS, a term literally signifying 
substaiu e or subsistence, or that winch is put and 
stands,under another thing, and supports it, being 
its base, ground, or foundation. Thus faith is the 
substantial foundation of things hoped tor, Iieb. 
xi. 1. The word is Greek, »,wr»r, ( , coin- 
jHiundedof u>m, sub, “under;” and sto, “I 

stand, 1 exist,” q. d. “ subsistentia.” It likewise 
signifies confidence, stability, firmness, 2 Cor. ix. 
I. It is also used lor pm son, lieb. t.3. Thus 
wo bold that there is but one nature or essence in 
God, but three hypostases or persons. The word 
has occasioned groat dissensions in the ancient 
church, first among the Greeks, and afterward; 
among the Latins ; hut an end was put to them 
by a synod held at Alexandria about the year 
362, at which St. Atlumasius assisted; from 
winch tunc the Latins made no great scruple of 
saying three hypostases, nor the Greeks ot lltree 
persons. The hypostatual uniort is the union of 
the human nature of Christ with the divine •, 
constituting two natures in one person, and not 
two persons in one nature, as the Ncstorians be¬ 
lieve. t? ee .1 esus C uu ist. 

HYPS I ST ARM, ([formed from w} “ high¬ 

est,”) a sect of heretics, in the fourth century'; 
thus called from tbs profession they made of wor¬ 
shipping |he Most High God. 

The doctrine of the Hypsistarians was an as¬ 
semblage of Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
—They adored the Most High God with the 
Christians, but they also revered* fire atul lamps 
with the Heathens, and observed the sabhatli, 
and the jlistinction of clean and unclean things, 
with the Jews. The Hyj)sist'irii bore a «ncxi 
resemblance to the Eudiitcs, or Mcssalgma 
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IBERIANS, a denomination of eastern Chris¬ 
tians, which derive their name from Iberia, a pro¬ 
vince. of Asia now called Georgia; hence they 
are also called Georgians. Their tenejts are sail 
to be the same with those of the Greek churcliy 
which see. 

HA KN< fCLAHTES, or Icomv i. vs-t.t:, hreaf- 
ers of image's; a name w Inch the chnn h otaRnme 
givts to all who repel the use of images in reli¬ 
gious matters. The word is Creek, formed from 
»•**», imci/fo, and o.jrr,,,, rttmprrr, ‘to break.\ 
In this sense not only the relonned, but sonie of 
the eastern churches, arc called*!' otntriuilcs, and 
esteemed by them hereties, as opposing the wor¬ 
ship of the images of God and the saints, and 
breaking their figures and ^presentations in 
eh u relies. 

The opposition to images began in Greece, 
under the reign of I’aidanes,* who was created 
emperor of the Greeks if little utter the com¬ 
mencement ol the eighth eenlnrv, when the wor¬ 
ship of them liccami- common. See Imaoc Hut 
the luinnlls oeca-uuiied hv it vvrie ipielleil hv a 
re\olutioii, whicli, m 7111 depiived Baidanesof 
the imperial throne The dispute, however, broke 
out with redouhli'd furv under l.eo the [saurian, 
who issued out an edr t in the year 7'Jfi, abro¬ 
gating, as some sav, the wot ship ol images; and 
ordering all the iimges, except that of Christ's 
crueiliuon, to be leinoied out el ihe eliurehes; 
but, according to others, this edict only prohibited 
the paying to (hem any kind of adoration or wor¬ 
ship. Tins edict occasioned a civil war, whicTi 
broke out ill the islands of the Archipelago, and, 
by till- suggestions of the priests and monks, ra¬ 
vaged a part of Asia, anil afterwards’ reached 
Italy. The civil commotions and insurrections 
in Italy were chiefly promoted by the Roman pon- 
tifls, Gregory f. and II. Leo was excommuni¬ 
cated; and his subjects in the Italian provinces 
violated their alleg, mce, and rising m arms, either 
massacred or banished all the emperor's deputies 
and officers. In consequence of these proceed¬ 
ings, Leo assemhlid a council at < 'olislantiiiople. 
iu 730, which degraded < formalins. bishop of that 
city, who was a patron of images; and he or¬ 
dered all the images to lie publicly burnt, and in¬ 
flicted a v.i-iety of punishments upon such as 
. were attached to that idolatrous worship. iTence 
arose two factious, one of which adopted the ado¬ 
ration and worship of images, and on that account 
were railed irunoduli or woiwlatriv; and the 
other maintained that such worship was unlaw- 
fuF, and that nothing was more worthy the zeal 
* of Christians than to demolish and destroy those 
statues and pictures which were the occasion of 
this gross idolatry; and hence they were distin¬ 
guished by the titles of uonomndii (from 
image, and I contcjid) and ironodastn-. 

The zeal of Gregory IT. iu favour of image wor¬ 
ship was not only imitated, but even surpassed, 
by his successor, Gregory Illy in consequence 
of which the Italian provinces were torn from the 
Grecian einnirc, Constantine, called Coprony- 
raus, in 7f>4, convened a council at Constanti¬ 
nople, regarded by the Greeks as the seventh 
* (Bcumehical council, which solemnly condemned 
ll£ worship and usage of images. Those who, 


notwithstanding the dFeree of the council, raised 
commotions in the stale, were sovorely^nmutkrdj' 
ami new laws were enacted to set lmumls to the 
violence of numastte rage. Leo I V., who was 
declared emperor iu 7. r >. r i, pursued the same mea¬ 
sures, and had recourse to (lie eoert ivc influence 
of penal laws, in order to extirpate idolatry out 
of the Cluistiati church. It cue, the wife ol Leo, 
poisoned her husband iu 7HD; assumed the reigns 
of Jio empire during the minority of her son Con- 
I stalling'; and in 7H(i summoned a council at 
Nice, in Bithviiu, known»bv the name of the 
Srmntf birrin' l'mined which ahwgalfd the 
laws and (HVrees against the new idolatry, re- 

stoiei worship or ..gesand of the cross, and 

denounced severe punishments against those who 
maintained that God was the only object of reli¬ 
gious adoration. In this contest the Britons, 
Germans, and Gauls were of opinion that images 
might he lawfully continued in churches; but 
they considered the worship of them ns highly 
injurious mill offensive to tile Supjjirifl^leiiigr 
Charlemagne distinguished lum.sefT’as a mediator 
in this eontrovcisy, lie ordered four Lvoks con¬ 
cerning images to he composed, veluting the rea¬ 
sons urged hv (he iS Irene bishops to justify the 
worship ol images, which he sent to Adrian, the 
Roman pout ill, iu 7 ,| D, m order to i ngage him to 
vvithdinw his approbation ol the decrees of the last 
council of Nice Admin wrote an answer; and 
in 17!11. u count il ol 300 bishops, assembled by 
Charlemagne, at I''rank fort on (lie Maine, con¬ 
firmed the opinion contained in the four books, 
mid solemnly condemned the woiship of images. 

In the Greek church, alter the banishment of 
Irene, the controversy concerning images broke 
out anew, and was earned on by the contending 
parlies, during the half of the ninth century, 
with various and uncertain sutcess. The em¬ 
ir ror INieeplmms appears ilpeii the whole to 
lave Leu an e icinv to this idolatrous worship. 
If is successor, Michael Curopalales, stlrnanied 
/Ilian‘'nlir, patronised and encouraged it. But 
the scene changed on the accession ol Leo, the 
Armenian, to the empire, who assembled itrouti- 
ii* at *‘onstaiitinople, in H|g, that abolished the 
decrees of tin iN'ieerie council. fJis successor 
Miehail, surnamed lialhu*, disapproved of the 
worship of images, and Ins soil Tlieoplnlus treat¬ 
ed them with great so'erily. However, the < lis- 
press Thcndni.i, alter his death, and during the 
minority ol her son, Assembled a council at Con¬ 
stantinople iu Hlg, which reinstat.d the decrees 
of the second Niei ne council, and encouraged 
image worship by a law. The (ouueil held at 
the same place under Protius, in H7!>, and reckon¬ 
ed by the O'oks the eighth <j< neral council, con- 
brined and renewed the Niccnc decrees. In 
commemoration of this council, a fi'-ltval vyas in¬ 
stituted by the superstitious Gneks, called the 
h'eabt of ()rlhndo.iy. The Latins were generally 
of ojiiiiion, that images might he suffered, as th«v 
means of aiding th.* memory of the faithful, an«) 
of calling to their icinembranee the pim>* exploits 
and virtuous actions of the persons whom they 
represented; hut they detested ail thoughts of 
paying them the least marks of religious homage 
or adoration. The council of Pans, assembled m 
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821 by Louts the Muck, resolved to allow the are connected by various relations and mutual do¬ 
use of images in the churches, but severely pro- pendencies, and that the order of the world cannot 
« liibitfid rendering them religious worship: never- la* maintained without perpetual circulation of 

t theless, towards the eunrlusion <jf this century, active duties. Tie licet not to hivtsclf. Though 

the Gallieim clerjy Ix-gurf to pay u kind of reti- he imagines that he leaves to others the drudgery 
ginus hofnage to the images of saints, and their of life, and IxOakes himself to enjoyment and 
example was followed by the Overmans and other j'ase, yet, in fact, be lias no true pleasure. While 
nations. I fowever I lie b’onorlustcs still had their She' is a blpnk in society, he is no less a torment to 
adherents among the Latins; the most eminent liimsclf; for he who knows not what it is to la- 
ofv^jiom was (.‘l.i.iTmi-, bishop of Turin, who, in Jxnir, knows not what it is to enjoy. lie shuts 
823, ordered all images, and even the cross, to lie the door against improvement ot every kind, 
cast out of the churches, and committed to the whether of mind, body, or fortune. Sloth cn- 

flames ; and lie wrote a treatise, in which he do- feebles equally the bodily and the inenfnl powers, 

dared both against the use and worship of them. His character falls into contempt. Disorder, con- 
JIc eonilemned relies, nil'Timages to the* Holv* fusion, and embarrassment mark" his vv’holo 


Lund, and all voyage* to the tombs of saints ; and 
to his writmys and labours it was owing, that 
the city of Tiuin, and the iiihaeeiitt-ountrv, was, 
for a long time alter his deuTfi, much loss'll dec ted 
with su(ierstition than the otlier parts of Kurope. 
The controversy eoneermng the sanctity of 
images was again revived by Leo, bishop of 
Olialeedon, in the 11th century, on oeeeasion of 
the emperor Alexius's converting the figures of 
silver that adorned the portals of the churches 
‘into iflflhe^. in order to supply the exigencies of 
the state. *Ric bishop obstinately maintained 
that be had been guilty of sacrilege, and pub¬ 
lished u treatise, in which lie aflirnied, that in 
these images there resided an inherent sanctity, 
und that the adoration oft ‘hrisliuns ought not to 
he confined to the persons represented, by these 
images, hut extend to the images themselves. 
The emperor assembled a council at Constanti¬ 
nople, which determined that the images of 
Christ and of the saints were to lx 1 lionoflred only 
with a relative worship; and that the invocation 
and worship were to lx: addressed to the saints 
only, as the servants of Christ, anrl on account 
of their relation to him ns their .master. Leo, 
dissatisfied with these absurd and superstitious 
decisions, was sent into banishment. In the 
western church, the worship of images was dis¬ 
approved, and opposed by several considerable 
parties, ns the I'etrobiissmns, Alliigeiiscs, Wal- 
(lenses, &e.; till at length this idolatrous practice 
was abolished in many parts of the Christian 
world by the Reformation.. See Imaoe. 

1CONOLATR./E, or Iconoi.atebs, those 
who worship images; a name which the Icono- 
clastcs give to those of the Romish communion, on 
account of tlieir adoring images, and of rendering 
to them the worsliip only due to God The word 
is formed from image, and x*r f i u », l wor¬ 
ship. See, last article, and article Imaue. 

IDLENESS, a reluetaney to be employed in 
any kind of work. Th; idle man is in every view 
hoth foolish and criminal. “ lie neither lives to 
Cod, to tho world, nor to himself. lie does not 
live to God, for he answers not the end for which 
he was brought into lieing. Existence is a sacred 
trust; but ho who misemploys and squanders it 
away, thus becomes treacherous to its Author. 
Those powers which should lx* employed in his ser¬ 
vice, and for the promotion of his glory, lie dormant. 
The time .which should be sacred to Jehovah is 
lost; and thus he enjoys no fellowship with God 1 , 
nor any way devotes himself to his praise. He lives 
not to the world, nor for the benefit of his fellow- 
ciyatures around him. While all creation is full 
of life and activity, and nothing stands still in the 
universe, he remains idle, forgetting that mankind 


situation. Idleness is the inlet to- a variety of 
other vices. If undermines every virtue ill the 
soul. Violent passions, like rapid torrents, run 
their course; hut after having overflowed their 
hanks their impetuosity subsides; hut s[oth, espe¬ 
cially when it is habitual, is like the slowly-flow¬ 
ing putrid stream, which stagnates in the marsh, 
breeds venoinou.i animals und prisonous plants, 
anil infects with pestilential vapours the whole 
country round it. Having once tainted the soul, 
it lea ves no part of it sound ; and at the same time 
give" lot those alarms to conscience which the 
erup ■ is of holder and fiercer emotions often uc- 
casin ." Logan's Scrnwns, vol. i. serJ4; JH/air’a 
Sermons, vil. iii. ser. 4; Idler, vol. i. p. 5, 171, 
172 , Cmrpcr's Poem v, 22K, vol. ‘l. dutxl.; John¬ 
son's Rambler, vol. ii. p. 1(52, lt!3. 

IDOLATRY, the worship of idols, or flic act 
of ascribing to things and persons, properties 
which are peculiar to God alone. The principal 
sources of idolatry seem to lx- the extravagant ve¬ 
neration for creatures and beings from which 
benefits accrue to men. Dr. Jortin says, that 
idolatry had four privileges to boast of. The first 
was a venerable antiquity, more ancient than the 
Jewish rpligion; and idolaters might have said to 
the Israelites, Where was yoiy: religion tie fore 
Moses and Abrtiham7 Go, and inquire m Chal¬ 
dea, and there you will find that your lathers 
served other gods.—2. It was wider spread than 
the Jewish religion. It was the religion of the 
greatest, the wisest, and the politest nations, of the 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Plurnicians, the pa¬ 
rents of civil government, and of arts and scien¬ 
ces.—3. It was mdre.adapted to the bent which 
men have towards visible and sensible objects. 
Men want gods who shall go beforedhem, and bo 
among them. God, who is every where in power/ 
and no where in appearance, is hard to i»e con¬ 
ceived.—4. It favoured human passions; it. re¬ 
quired no morality; its religious ritual consisted 
of splendid ceremonjes, revelling, danring, noc¬ 
turnal assemblies, impure and scandalous rnVfcte-, 
ries, debauched priests, and gods, who were noth 1 
slaves and patrons to all aorta of vices. 

“All the more remarkable false religions that 
have been or are in the world, recommend them- 
seJves by one or othef of these four privileges and 
characters.!} 

The first objects of idolatrous worship are 
thought to have been the sun, moon, and stars. 
Others think that angels were first worshipped. 
Soon after the flood, we find idolatry greatly pre¬ 
vailing in the world. Abraham’s father’s family 
served other gods beyond the river Euphrates,; 
and Laban turn idols which Rachel brought along 
with her. In process of time, noted patriot^) or 

/ : 
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kings defray'd, animids of various kinds, plants, 
Stones, mid, in fine, whatever people took a fanev 
to, they idolized. The Egyptians, though hipn 
pretenders to wisdom, worshipped, pieil hulls, 
snipe's, leeks, onions, Jtp. ’The Greeks hud altoul 
30,(XKj gods. The Gomerians tleitie 1 their an¬ 
cient kin^s ; nor were the Chaldeans, Romaim 
Chinese, &e., a whit less ah.nnl. Sortie I'iolateJ 
the most natural nflections hy mnrdeiing multi 
tudes of their neighUmrs and children, undtfr 
pretence of sacrificing them to their god. Home 
nations of Cerniam, Seam burn i.i, and TSrturv, 
imagined that violent dcaih in war, or by self- 
murder, wan the pn>|H‘r melliodof access to the 
futuic enjoyment oi their gods. In far Interit 
times, about (Il,(ISO persons weixisacrificed at the 
dedication of one idolatrous temple in the space 
of four davs in Amenea. The Hebrews never 
hail anv idols of their own, but tliev adopted 
those of* the nation- around. The veneration 
which the Papists pay to the Virgin Man, and 
other smuts and angels, and to (lie bread in the 
sacrament, flic cross, relies, and images, lays a 
foundation for the Protestants to charge them 
with idolatry, though t!n*> detiv the charge. It 
is evident tbit they woi-hip them, and tint they 
justify t!ie worship, hot deny the idolatryol it, by 
distinguishing niboiihimir in m stipitntr wor¬ 
ship. the one they call lutnn, the other ilulm ; 
hut this distinction is thought bv n any ot the 
Protestants to be vain, funic, and nugatory. 

Idolatry has been divide! into mi l.iplwrirn! 
and proper. 15 v meluphoi ii ol idolalrv, is meant 
that nioi’din ite love ot riches, honours, and bodilv 
pleasures, wherein the pa -ions aud appetites of 
rnen are mule siipeiior to tlie will of God; m.u^ 
hy so doing, making a go.I of Inm-clf and his 
sensual temper. l J ioper idolalrv is giving (lie 
divine honour to another. The object^ or idols 
of tli.il honour which are given, are < ■ ther /)•/•- 
■oniil, i. e. the idolatrous lh lu-elve.s, who become 
their own statues; or inh nut/, as false ideas, 
which are set up in the finer instead of God, 
s.iehas fancying ( lo.l to lie a light, flame, matter, 
(Src. ; only line, tin' scene heing internal, the 
scandal oi'llie sin is thereby abated; or eiIn not, 
us Worsbippltig angels, the mui, stars, animats, 
<kc.. mi 1‘lulah; ,1. iouriif on hloln- 

troH .» Cun v pi •oils ; Rnl^ley'\ llody of l)ic. 
»ju. lOti; Fell's Idolatry of (irr(■•■)■ and Rome ; 
SlillingJleeCk hloluhy of the Church of Rome ; 
Jorlin'b Senn. vol vi. set. 1M. 

IG.VO RANGE, the want of knowledge or 
instiueliog. It is often used to denote illiteracy. 
ME Locke observes, that the causes ol ignorance 
are chiefly three.— 1. Want of ideas.—2. Want 
ofoi discoverable connexion between the ideas we 
havo\—H. Want of tracing and examining our 
ideas. As it resjierts religion, iguorance lias been 
distinguished into three sorts■ 1. An invincible. 
ignorance, in which the will li.ium part. H is an 
insult upon justice to suppose, it will punish men 
lucause they Were ignor.rnttol things which they 
were physically incapable of knowing’*—2. Th-re 
is a wilful anti obstinate ign iratice; such an ig¬ 
norance, far from exculpating, aggravates a man's 
crimes.—3. A sort of ignoi.mcc which is neither 
entirely wilffll, nor entirely inviiu ihle ; as when 
a man has the means of knowledge, and dues not 
use them. See Knowi.eookj and Lo'ke on Ike 
Utid. vol. ii. p. 178; Grove's Mur. phil. yol, it. 
p. 2G, 23, 04; Watts on the A find, 
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lt»LUMlNATI 

ILLUMINATI, a term anciently applied to 
such as had received baptism. The name was 
occasioned J w a ceremony m the baptism of * 
adults, which ronsi.-tej in putting a lighted tartar 
ill tile hand of the peison baptized, ii^ii symbol 
of the faith and_ grace he had received iirthe 
sacrament. 

ILI.UMINATL was also the name of a sect 
whielr appeared in Spain about the year 1 57!x 
They were charged with maintaining that nttmtal 
prayer and contemplation had so intimately united 
them to ( : od, that they were arrived to such « 
stale of perfection, as to stand in no need of good 
vvi#ks, or the sacraments of the ehureli, and that 
they inight commit the grossest crimes without 

sill. " * 

After th(j suppression of the Illuminati in 
Spain^here apjicaxijjl a denomination in franco 
which idbk the same name. They maintained 
that one Anthony llurkuet had a system of lie- 
lief and practice revealed to him which exceeded 
every thing <'Im-tiaiuly had yet been aeipminteil 
with; (hat by this method jieisoiis might in n 
slant lime iirtive at the same degrees of [icrleclioii 
and glory to which tin 1 saints and tho^loiised 
Virgin have attained; and tlii'ubnprovemeut 
might hee.uiiedon till our actions neeiimo divine 
and our minds vvhollv given up to the influence ol 
1 lie Almighty. They said lmther, (J)'d none of 
flic doctors of the i hmvh knew anv thing of re¬ 
ligion; that I’mil and I'eter vfbre well-meaning 
ineiij hut knew nothing of devotion; that the 
whole ehureli lav in di.ikness and imb< lit f; that, 
every one was u! hbi'ity to follow tile suggestions 
of Ills (jpnsriencc; that (bid regarded nothing 
but Imnsclf; and that within ten years their doc¬ 
trine would be iceeivcd all over the world; tfion 
there would bo iio mine occasion /hr priests, 
monks, and such other religious distinctions. 

ILLUMINATI, a name assumed hy a serret 
society, founded oil the 1st of May. I77(i, by 
Dr. Ad un AVeishaupt, professor ol canon law ill 
Ihe university of InuoKi.idl. The avowed object 
oi this order was, “to dill use from secret societies, 
as limn so many cenlir“, the light of soil lice over 
(lie world ; to propagate the purest principles of 
virtue; and to reinstate mankind in tiie happiness 
which they enjoyed dunii'j the golden age fabled 
by (lie poets/’ Such a philanthropic object was 
di ihtli ss well ad >pted to make a deep impression 
on (lie mind i of iil'ti mioiis young men ; arid to 
such alone did Dr. Wcishuiipt at lirst address 
himself. I * tit. “ (he real oliiei t," vveaTeussure.il 
by J’roles-or llolason and Abbe IJarruel, “was, 
by el.inde-dine aits, to oveilurn every goveriiinent 
and every ivieuoii; to bring the s< unices of civil 
life into eonlempl ; and to reduce mankind to (but 
imaginary state of nature, when they lived inde¬ 
pendent of each other on the s|x>nlaneoiis pro¬ 
ductions of yie ertrlh. 1 ’ Eree-iiM-soniy heing in 
high reputation all over Europe when VVeishuopt 
first formed the plan of his society, he availed 
himself of its secrecy, *n introduce bis new order ; 
of which he constituted himself I'rnriai, alter 
initialing some of his pupils, whom lie styled 
ArcnpagUes, in its pTysti riea. And when report 
spread the news throughout Germany of the in¬ 
stitution of the Order of llhumncen, it was ge¬ 
nerally considered as a mere, college lcdgP, which 
e.ouhl interest the students no longer than during 
the period of their studies. Wetshaupt’s charac¬ 
ter, too, which at tliis time was respectable tor 
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ftjoralily as well as erudition, prc.vcntotl all sus¬ 
picion of his harbouring any such dark designs us 
nave since conic to light, Rut it would far exceed 
the limits to which Ibis work is restricted, to give 
even an outline of the nature and constitution of 
this extraordinary society; ot’ its secrets and 
mysteries; of the deep dissimulation, consum¬ 
mate hypocrisy, and shocking impiety of its found¬ 
er and Ins associates; of their Jesuitical art ill 
concealing their real objects, and their incredible 
industry nnd astonishing exertions in making 
converts; of the absolute despotism and com¬ 
plete system of espwnnagc established throughout 
the order; of its different degrees of .Voctcc.v, Mi- 
nerrals, Minor and \fnjor Jllumirirr.s ; J'lpopts , 
or Priests. Urgent*, Alagi, and Mon-Kings ; of 
the Iferruilers or Jnsinualurs, with t/ieir various 
subtle methods of insinuating into all characters 
and companies; of the blind obedience.' exacted 
of the Novices, and the absolute powerol hie and 
death assumed by the order, and conceded by the 
Novices; of the dictionary, geography, calendar, 
amd cipher of the order; of the new names as¬ 
sumed by the members, such as S/iai tarns by 
Weislugjpt, because he pretended to wage war 
against oppr>yprs; Colo l>v /.wack ; Ajax by 
Massonhauseti, &e .; of the Mmerval Academy 
and Library; of the questions proposed to the 
candidates tor degrees, and the v.u ions ceremonies 
uf admission to each ; and of the pn tended mo¬ 
rality, real hlasplffmie.s, and absolute atheism, of 
the founder and his tried friends. .Such of our 
readers as wish to he fully informed of these mut¬ 
ters, we must refer to the Abbe I.nrruel’s works, 
and to Prof. Robison's, Proof* of a Conspiracy 
against alt the Jtthgions anil (lorn nmrnts of 
liiurojic. Rut while credit inuv be given to the 
general facts related in Ihe-c works, some doubts 
respecting the ultimate object of J)r. Weishaupt 
and his associates in this conspiracy may he cx- 
I'Tessed: as, That men of their principles should 
secretly conspire to overthrow'oil the religions 
and governments at present m ban ope, is by no 
means incredible, that they should even prevail 
on many well-meaning philanthropists, who are 
no enemies to rational religion or good govern¬ 
ment, to join them, is also very credible. But 
that a set of men of learning and abilities, such as 
Weishaupt and his associates are allowed to lie, 
6lrould form a conspiracy to overturn, and with 
more than Gothic rage utterly abolish the arts 
and sciences, and to restore the supposed original 
sarage stdtc of man, appears to us a phenomenon 
in the history of the human heart totally unac¬ 
countable. That “the heart of man is deceitful 
a!love all things, and desperately wicked,” is a 
melancholy truth, which not Scripture alone,-but 
the history of mankind in all ages and nations, 
affords full proof of as well us the shocking his¬ 
tory of the Illuminati; but while pridf and vanity 
have a place in (he human heart, to say nothing 
uf our other passions, which arc more ot less in¬ 
terested in the preservation of the discoveries and 
improvements yi arts, sciences, and their inse¬ 
parable concomitant, luxury, we are persuaded no 
man, or body of men, wild...have enjoyed the 
fleets of civilized life, ever formed a serious wish 
far the total abolition of the arts and sciences. In 
the fury and rage of war, Goths, Vandals, and 
fltjurks, may hum and destroy monuments of art 
tnd repositories of science; but when the wars 
arc over, instead of returning to the s&vage state 
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the barbhrous conquerors mix and amalgamate 
with the conquered, and become themselves more 
or less civilized. I)r. W< ishaupt is allowed to he 
influenced by a high degree of vanity; as an evi¬ 
dence of which he communicates as the last se¬ 
cret to his most favoured adepts, that the myste¬ 
ries of Iu,umi,.'ism, which, in going through the 
ifcferioi* degrees, had lieen successively attributed 
ta the most ancient patriarchs and philosophers, 
and oven to Christ himself, owed its origin to no 
other than Adam Weishaupt, known in fhe or¬ 
der by~the name of Npartacus, The same vanity 
which leads the doctor to take this traditional 
method, while secrecy is deemed necessary,.of 
’securing to himself the honour of having founded 
the society, would lead him, were the Illuminati 
actually victorious over all religions and govern¬ 
ments, to wish to have his memory recorded in a 
more durable manner by writing or printing But 
if these and all the other aits were to perish in a 
mass, thru the memory of the doctor, and the im¬ 
portant services he had done to the order and to 
saeagism, must, within a century at the utmost, 
perish along with them. But it, in iiirt, the total 
annilidatiuii of the ails and sciences, as well as of 
all rebgion and government, be really the object 
of V ..-haupt and bis lllinniuccs, then we may 
agrb with the eclcbrutid Mnnrieville, Jliut "hu¬ 
man nature is the true Libyan desert, daily pro¬ 
ducing new munstf rsf ami that of these, mon¬ 
sters the dijctoT and his associates me beyond u 
doubt the most oxtr.iordinai v. Professor Robison 
informs us, that the older of the Illuminati was 
abolished 17HI! by the elector of Bavaria, hut re¬ 
vived immediately after, under another name, and 
iir. a dillerent form, over all Germany. It was 
again detected and seemingly broken up; hut it 
had by this time taken so deep mot, that it still 
subsists without, being d«tected, and has spread, 
we are told, into all the countries of Europe. 

IMAGE, in a religious sense, is an artificial 
representation of some person or thing used as 
an object of adoration; in which sense it is used 
synonymously with idol. The use and adoration 
of images have been long controverted. It is 
plain, troni the practice o( the primitive church, 
recorded by the earlier fathers, that Christians, 
during the first, three centuries, and the greater 
part of the fourth, neither worshipped images, nor 
used them in their worship. However, the gene¬ 
rality of the popish divines maintain that the use 
and worship of images are as ancient as the Chris-, 
tian religion itself: to prove this, they allege a 
decree, said to have been made in a council held 
by the apostles at Antioch, commanding the 
faithful, that they may not i rr about the object of 
their worship, to make images of Christ, and 
worship them. Baron, ml aim. 102. But no no¬ 
tice is taken of this decree till seven hurulrt d 
years after the apostolic times, after the dispute 
about images had commenced. The first instance 
that occurs, in any credible author, of images 
among Christians, is that recorded by Tertullian 
dc Pudicit. v. 10, of certain cups or chalices, as 
Bellarntine protends, on which was represented 
the parable of the good shepherd carrying the, lost 
sheep on his shoulders: hut this instance only 
proves that the church, at that time, did not think 
emblematical figures unlawful . ornaments of 
chalices. Another instance is taken from*Euse¬ 
bius {Hist.. Ecd. fib. vii. cap. 18,) who says, thqf 
in his time there were ta be seen two brass sta- 
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toes In the city of Pnneas, or Cfeaarea Philippi; 
the one of a woman on her kncee, with her arms 
stretched out; the other of a man over against 
her, with his hand extended to receive, her ; these 
statues were said to la- the images of our Saviour, 
and the woman whom he eured of an issue of 
blood. From the foot of the statue representing J 
our Saviour, says ■ the historian, sprung up an! 
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of the Catholics, looking on it ns a kind of ancri- 
lege; and yet they condemn the Romans (who 
are professed hnagr.-irorsh ippers) as idolaters | 
nor can these Jast keen pace with the Greeks, 
who go far beyond them in this point, which has 
occasioned abundance of disputes nmoif£ the#. 
See'lcoNOCi.ASTKsf. The Jews absolutely con¬ 
demn all images,- and do not so much ns suffer 


exotic plant, which as soon ns it grew to touchfi any statues or figures in their houses, much lei 


the border of his garment, was said to cure aUf] 
sorts of distempers. Eusebius, however, vouches 
none of these things; nay, he supposes th#t the 
woman who erected this statue of our Saviour 
wns-a pagan, and nscrilies it to a pagan custom. 
Philostorgius (Erel. Hist. lib. vii. c. 3.) expressly 
says, that this statue was carefully preserved by 
the Christians, but that they paid no kind of 
worship to it, because it is not lawful for Chris¬ 
tians to worship brass or any other matter. The 
primitive'Christians abstained from the worship 
*>f images, not, as the Papists pretend, from ten¬ 
derness to heathen idolaters, but because they 
thought it unlawful in itself to makn anv images 
of the Deity. Tertullian, Clemens Alcxandri- 
mis, and Origeti, were of opinion, that, by the 
second commandment, painting and engraving 
were unlawful toil Christian, styling them evil 
and wicker! arts. 'J'rrt. de Idol. cap. 3; Clem. 
Alex. Adinon. ad Gent. p. 41; (irigeti contra 
Celsinn, lib. vi. p. 1N2. The use of images in 
"hurches, as ornaments, was firrtt introduced by 
some Christians in ,Spain, in the begitmitig of 
the fourth couture; but the practice was eon-. 
r!emtied nsa dangerous innov ifion, tri a oouiml 
held at Elibcris in 305. K(npliannts, in a letter 
preserved by Jerome, tom. iL ep. (?, liears strong 
testimony against images; and In: may he con¬ 
sidered as one of the first iconoclasts. The cus¬ 
tom of admitting pictures of saints and, martyrs 
into churches (tor this was the first source o( 
image-worship) was rare 111 the end of the lourth 
century, tint became common in the tilth. Jiul 
they were still considered only as ornaments, 
amt even in this view, thev met with ver; con¬ 
siderable opi»osilion. In the following century, 
the custom of thus adorning churches licc.irnc 
almost universal, both in the East iii'I West 
Petavius expressly says (de Incur, lib. xv. cap. 
11,) that no statues were yet allowed ill the 
churches, because they Imre too near it resciu- 
blane.e to thp idols of the Gentiles. Towards the 
.Close of tlte fourth, or beginning of thr fifth cen¬ 
tury, Hinges, which were inlrodured bv way of 
ornament, and then used as an aid to devotion, 
began to lie actually worshipped. Howc'.er, it 
continued to be the doctrine ol the church in the 
iftxth, and in the .beginning of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, that images wrre to be used only as helps 
to devotion, and not as objects of worship. The 
worship of them was condemned in the strongest 
terms by Gregory the Great, ns nppoars by two 
of his letters written in 601. From this time to 
the beginning of the eighth century, there occurs 
no instance of any worship given *>r allowed to 
tie given to images, by any council or assembly 
of bishops whatever. Rut they were commonly 
worshipped by the monks and populace in the 
beginning f>fthe eighth century; insomuch that, 
in 736, when Leo published his famous edict, it 
' had already spread into all the provinces subject 
*i the empire. The Lutherans condemn the 
Calvinists tor breaking the images in the churches 
183 


in thou synagogues, or places of worship. The 
Mahometans hnw an equal aversion to images ( 
which led them to destroy most of the beautiful 
monuments of antiquity. With sacred and profane, 
at taonstantinoplo. Bingham's (trig. Eccl. h. 
|»mi. r.\8; Middleton's Better a from Rome , p. 
21; Burnet on thr. Art. p. 209, 219; Dod¬ 
dridge’s Iject. Icct. 193; Trim iron oil Idolatry, 
p. 269, 275 * Rid girds Body of Dir. qu. HO. 

IMAGE OF GOD in the soul, is distin¬ 
guished into natural and moral. By natural is 
mount tin* uixlPTHtanding, reason, will, and other 
intellectual faculties. lTy tin: nunal image, tho 
right use of those faculties, or whit we term 
holiness. 

IMAGINATION is a power orfiicuHy of the 
mind, whereby it conceives and t or ms amis of 
things eominuiiieated to it by the organs 

of sense; or it is the power of recollecting'and 
assembling images, and of painting forcibly those 
images on our minds, or on the minds of others. 
The cause of the pleasures of the. imagination in 
whatever is great, uncommon, or beaulilul, is 
this; that God has annexed u secret pleasure, to 
the idea of any thing that is new or rare, that ho 
might encourage and stimulate us in the eager 
anil kcAi pursuits after knowledge, mid in/lumo 
our best passions to search into the wonders of 
erealion and revelation; tor every new idea 
brings such a pleasure along with it, as rewards 
any pains we nave taken in its acquisition, and 
consequently serves us a striking and powerful 
motive to put us upon fresh discoveries in learning 
and science, as well as in the word and work#, 
of God. See Bee. IV. Jones's Works, voL vi. 
S.T. 17; Hyland's Contemplations, vol. i. p. 64; 
Akeaside's Pleasures of Imagination; Addi¬ 
son's hemthful Papers on thr Imagination, vo), 
vi. Spirt, p. 61, &c.; Groce's Mor. Phil. p. 354, 
355, 4H), vol. i. 

1M MAT ERIA LISM, the belief that the sold 
i*t a spiritual siibsttineo distinct from tho laxly. 
See Matkiuai.ism and Sort,. 

IMMENSITY, unbounded or incomprehen¬ 
sible greatness; and unlimited extension, which 
no finite and determinate space, repeated ever so 
often, can equal. Sec Ikhmtv op God. 

IMMORALITY,an action inconsistent with 
our duty towards man, and consequently a sin 
against God, who hath ruminanded us to do jus¬ 
tice, and love mercy. -See Moka/.itv. 

IMMORTALtTY, a state which tots noend; 
the impossibility of dying. It w applied to God, 
who is absolutely immortal, 1 Tim. i. 17; and to 
the human soul, which is only hypothetically im¬ 
mortal ; as God, who at first gave it, cun, if ha 
pleases, deprive us/>f our existence. See feocn. 

IMMUTABILITY OF GOl) is his un- 
changeahleness, He is immutable in his essence, 
James i. 17. In his attributes, Ps. qji. 27. In 
Ilia purposes, Isa. xxv. 1; Ps. xxxiii. 1L In hift 
promises, Mai. iii. 6; 2 Tim. ii. 12. And in his 
threatening a, Matt. xxv. 41. “ This is a perfetS- 



IMPLICIT 

tion,” says Dr. 151,lir, “which, perhaps, more 
than any other, distinguishes the divine nature 
h from the human, gives complete energy to all its 
attributes, and entitles it to the hi idlest adoration. 
From lienee are derived file regular order of na¬ 
tive aivflhe steadfastness of the universe. Hence 
flows the unchanging, tenor of those laws which, 
from age to age, regulate the conduct of mankind. 
Hence the uniformity of that government, and the 
certainty of those promises, which are the ground 
of our trust and secimtv. A u oiijeetioii, how¬ 
ever, may he raised against this doctrine, from 
the commandments given us to prayer, and other 
religious exercises. To what purpose, it ini^ he 
urged, is homage addressed to a Being, whose* 
plan is unalterahly fixed '' This ohjceturi) would 
liave weight, if our religious addresses were de¬ 
signed to work an\ aiteraliou ill trod, cjthcr by 
giving him information of v^h.it he did not know, 
or Ivy exciting nUivtimis winch he did not possess ; 
or by inducing him to change nieu*uris which he 
had previously formed; hut they are only crude 
and imperfect notions of religion which can sug¬ 
gest such ideas. The change which our devo¬ 
tions are intended to make, .ire upon ourselves, 
not upton the Almighty. IJy pouring out our 
sentiments^?R1 dr.ires before (foil; by adoring 
his perfections, nudeorifes-.iugour unwortliincss ; 
by expressing our depend,nice on Ins aid, our 
gratitude for Ins pa-t favours, our submission to 
bis present will, and our tiust in bis future 
Iiicrey, we eulliv.ite such affections as suit our 
place and station in the universe, and are R> he 
exercised by us as men and as (‘hrislians. The 
contemplation of the divine perihelion should 
laise. ill our minds admiration; should fe.ieli ns 
■ to imitate, as tar as our Irailtv will permit, that 
constancy and steadfastness which we adore, ‘2 
Cor. iii. 18; and, lastlv, should excite trust and 
confidence in the Divine IJeing, amidst all the 
revolutions of this uncertain world.”— fjluir's 
Sermnns, ser <1 vol. li ; Clmrnoek’s 11 brks, vol. 
i. p. 21K5; Gdl’s Hod;/ of Dunn/;/, vol. i. p. 50; 
Lambert'* Sermon#, ser. oil Alai. in. (i. 

1MPANATION, a I. Tin Used by divines to 
signify tlie opinion of the Lutherans with re¬ 
gard io the eueharist, who he hove that the spe¬ 
cies of bread and wine remain together with the 
body of our Saviour alter consociation* 

IMPKCCA MILLS, a name given to those 
heretics who boasted that they were impeccable, 
and that there was no need oi‘ repentance; such 
-were the Cnoslics, Priseillianists, &c. 

IMPECCABILITY, the state of a jierson 
who cannot sin; or a gr.icc, privilege, or princi¬ 
ple, whHi puts liim out of a [xissilulity of can¬ 
ning. Divines have distinguished several kinds 
of impeccability: that of Cod belongs to him by 
nature; that of Jesus Christ, ivnsidered as man, 
belongs to linn by the hypostutical union; that 
of the blessed, in consequence of thefr condition, 
&c. 

IMPLICIT FAITH, is that by which we 
tak« up any system or opinion of another, with¬ 
out examination. This has been one of the 
chief sources of ignorance and error in the church 
of Romo. The div ines of lhafeonununity teach, 
“ThatjWe are to observe, not how the church 
proves wf# thing, but what she says: that the 
will of God is, that we should believe and confldc 
in his ministers in the same manner as himself.” 
Cardinal Toletus, in his instructions for priests, 
184 


IMPOSTORS 

asserts, “ That if n rustic lielieves his bishop pro- 
posing an heretical tenet for an article of faith, 
such belief is meritorious.” Cardinal C'uusanus 
tells us, “ That irrational obedience is the most 
consummate and jiertect obedience, wh«ui we 
obey without attending to rcuson, as n beast 
.obeys his driver.” In an epistle to the Bohc- 
yiuiuns hit lias these words: “ I assert that there 
puts no precepts of Christ but those which are re¬ 
ceived us silt h bv the church (meaning the church 
of Rome ) When the church changes her judg- 
menty God changes Ins judgment likewise.” 
What madness! What blasphemy ! Fof a church 
to demand belief of vvlmt she teaches, and a slilv- 
liussinn to what she enjoins, merely upon her 
assumed aulhoyty, must appear to unprejudiced 
minds the height of unreasonableness and spi¬ 
ritual despotism. We could wish this doctrine 
had been eoiiliued to this church; but, alas! it 
li.is been too prevalent in other communities. A 
theological system, says Dr. Jortm, is too often 
no more than a temple consecrated to implicit 
faith; and he who enters in there to worship, in¬ 
stead ufleaving his shoes, after the eastern man¬ 
ner, must leave liw understanding at the door; 
and it will he well if lie find it when he conics 
out gain. 

POSITION OF HANDS, an cwl.sias- 
tii : r action, hy which a bishop lavs Ins hand on 
[ the head of a person ill ordination, confirmation, 

| 01 in uttering a blessing. This practice is also 
1 1iV‘|uently ohservid bv the dissenter-, at the orih- 
| nation ol tinir preachers; when the ministers 
present place their hands on the head of him 
whom they arc ordaining, while one of them 
prays fora blessing on bun and on his future 
I.iIhhiis. T)ie\ are not agreed, however, as to 
the propriety of this ceremony. Some supine it 
to be eonliued to those who received extraordi- 
narv gilts in die piinutive tunes: ollua.s think it 
ought lo he retained, as it was an ancient practice 
used where no extraordinary gi Its weie com eyed, 
Gen. xlviii. 11; Alutt. xix. 15. They do not 
suppose it to he ot such an important and essui- 
ti.d nature, that the validity and usefulness of it 
man's future ministry depend upon it in any de¬ 
gree. Imposition of hands was a Jewish cere¬ 
mony, introduced not hy any divine authority, 
but by custom; it being the pruetii c uniong 
those jicople, whenever they prayed to God for 
any person, to lay theirhands on his head. Our 
Saviour observed the same custom, both when he 
conlcrred his blessing oil children, and when lie 
healed the sick, adding prayer to the Ceremony. 
The apostles, likewise, laid hands on those upon 
whom they bestowed the Holy Ghost. The 
priests ol (served the same custom when any one 
was received in their body. And the apostles 
themselves underwent the imposition of hands 
afresh every time they entered upon any new 
design. In the ancient church, imposition of 
hands was even practised on persons when they 
married, which custom the Abyssinians still ob¬ 
serve. Ma wire's Dial, on Soc. lldig. p. llvi. 
l<>8; IVatis's llational Foundation of a Chris¬ 
tian Ch. p. 31; Turner on Church Gov. p. 70; 
Kins's Primitive. Christ. Ch. p. <10. 

IMPOSTORS, RELIGIOUS, fire such as 
pretend to an extraordinary commission front hea¬ 
ven, and who terrify the people with false denun- 1 
ciutions of judgments. Too many of these lmv^ 
abounded in almost all ages. They are puuisfo 

l 



, IMPURITY 

able in the tcnqionil court* with fine, imprison¬ 
ment, unil corporeal punishment. See Fal.sk 
Memmahs. 

IMl’OTENOY, or Isn-oTF.scr, is considered 
ns natural and moral. Natural is the yrnntof 
sonic physical principle necessary to an action, or 

where a being is absolutely defective, or not free .. 

and at hlx-rty to aet. A/oral inijuitency# imports ^entices, and others b\ u certain water or lycmndo 
a great dilliculty; as u strong hahit to the eon-\with the astics ot a red heifer, sacrificed on tho 


USABILITY 

ns that which was contracted by touching a dead 
laxlv. Some impurities lasted lorty or idly days; 
as, that of women who weie lately delivered, who 
were 'Unclean iiy Iv days alter the birth of n hoy, 
ami filly iitier the lartli of a girl. Others, again, 
lasted till the person wiih cured. m 

Afiariv of tln'se pMIutions were expiated by su* 


, trarv; a violent passion; or the bin. 

IMPROPRIATION, a parsonage or eccle¬ 
siastical living, the prolits ol which aie ii# the 
hands of a layman; m which ease it stands dis¬ 
tinguished fj-oin iipfirtipi in!inn, which is where 
tho profits ol a licnei ce are in the hands of a 
bishop, college, Ac. though tile tefins aie now 
Used promiscuously. 

IMPLT.SE, an infltienee, idea, or motive act¬ 
ing upon the mind. \\ r e must lx: caivful liovv we 
are guided by impulses in religion. “ ’ilicre .lie 
many," as one ohiervcs, “who freipientlv feel 
Bingular impressions upon their minds, mid are 
inclined to pay a very strict regard unto them. 
Yea, some carry this point so far, as to make it 
almost the only rule ol their judgment, and will 
not determine any flung, u^til they fud it in thru 
heart*, tn ih) it, as their phrase is. (fillers take it 
lor granted, that the divine mind is notilnd to 
them by svvAct or powerful impressions of soiik 
passages of sac tod writ. Theie are otln rs who 
are determined by visionary manifestations, or 
by the impiessioiis made in dreams, and ihe in¬ 
terpretations they put upon them. All these 
tilings being ol the same general nature, may 
very pistly be considered together; ami it is a mat¬ 
ter ot doubt with many how far these tilings aie 
1 1 be regarded, or attended to by us, ami liovv we 
nny distinguish any divine imprissions ot this 
kind liom the d< hisioiis of the tempti i, or ol our 
own evil heaiIs. Put, w hoover makes any f>l thfsc 
things hi-, rule ami stamjard, he loisakc.-. the 
divine word; and nolhing tends more to make 
persons unhappy in themselves, unsteady lullieir 
conduct, or more d.ingcioudy deluded in their 
practice, I halt paving a random regard to these 
impulses, as notifications ol the divine will.” Sec 
Evrm *ii asm ; Punvioovu:. 

IMPUlil l’Y, want of that regard to deeeiiev, 
chastity, or ho mess, which our duly repines. 
Impurity, m (tie law of Moses, is any legal de¬ 
filement'. < >1' these there were several sorts: 
sonic were volim'.nv, as the touching a dead 
body, or any animal that died of itself, or any 
creature that was esteemed unclean; or touching 
things holy by one who was not clean, or was not 
a priest; the touching one who had a leprosy, one 
wlm had a gimorrluea, or who was polluted by a 
,dea^ carcase, Ac. Sometimes these impurities 
were involuntary ; as when any one inadvi rteiitly 
touched hones, or a sepulchre, or any thuig ;«il- 
luted; or fell into such diseases as pollute, as the 
leprosy, &c. 

The beds, clothes, and njoveuhles, w liieh had 
touched any thing unclean, contractedalso a kind 
ot impurity, and in some cases communicated it 
to others. 

These legal pollutions were generally removed 
by bathing, and lasted n» longer than the even¬ 
ing. The jxtsoii polluted plunged over head in 
ibe water i and either hail Ins clothes on when lie 


Igreat day ol expiation. When the leper yam 
'ailed, In went to the temple, and offered a saeri- 
liceof two birds, one of vv Inch was killed, and the 
other act ut liberty, lie who lmd touched a dead 
hiiilv* or had been present at a funeral, was to lie 
pimlieii.with the water of expiation, and this 
upon pain of death. The wmnnu who had been 
delivered, ollered a turtle and a lamb for her ex¬ 
piation ; or if she was poor, two turtles, or Uvo 
young p'g«ins. * 

These impurities, which the law of Moses has 
expressed with the greatest accuracy and rare, 
weie only figures ol other moie important im¬ 
politic'-, such as the sins and im<|iulics committed 
against lioil, or limits committed against our 
neighbour. The saints anil prophets of the Old 
Testament were sensible ol this ; mulonr SiHinur, 
in the 1 impel, has strongly iiieuleali^P that they 
are not outward and corporeal pollutions which 
render us unacceptable tot im), lint such inward 
I pollutions as mleet the soul, mid aie violations of 
jit-dioo, 1 1 uth and chanty. 

I M I ’UT AT h )N is the attributing anv mat- 
t(-r, iptalily, oi <-!i imeler, whetliei' good oj evil, to 
any prison as Ins own. Il may reler to what was 
ongmallv Ins, miteeedeiitlv to such imputation; 
or to wli.f wo-. not anteeedenllv his, but becomes 
so by viitue ot such imputatiou only. ‘J Earn. xix. 
lit; i’s. I'M i!l 'Pile imputation tliat respects 
out justilii alion Ix-toie find I . of the luttei kind, 
nml maybe d> lined thus : il is End's gru ions do¬ 
nation ot tile llgllteoesiies. ol ( 'lillsl to believers, 
and Ills accept,nice of tin ir pi.-isons as righteous 
oil the aeeoimt thereof. Tin'll sills lx nig im¬ 
puted to him, anil his obedience lx mg imputed to 
them, they are, in viitue horrid, Ixiih aeipiitied 
irom guilt, and ue -opted as righteous before Ciod, 
Com i\. (>, 7; v. is, l't; -I ('or. v. ill. Heo 
Kmii ri in hm.ss, Sis; in \on .? Letter .v, p. 
loti; Ih i ivy's- 't’luron amt. A'•/nr- in, vul 11 . p. 
tit ^ Ih>ti<tri,l!'i''ti Iti n l.i, Mil. iv. p biih; IVatU's 
IlmAv, vul. m. p. biJ J. Littcaiit* uii Oi iginul 
Sin. 

IN'ABILITY, want of |x»wer suirn'icnl forlho 
l*oi lurmmioo of any paitieular aetiou or design. 
It lias bei n divided into •lalimil and viuial. We 
arc said, to lie naturally unable to do a thing when 
we caimlot do it if we wish, because of some im¬ 
peding defer.! or obstacle that is extrinsic ot the 
will, either in the understanding, constitution of 
the liody, or external objects. Moral nubility 
consists not if any of these thing-, but either in 
the want of inclination, or the strength ol a con¬ 
trary inclination; or the want of sufficient liiox 
lives in view to indue* and excite the net ol tho 
will, or the .trength of nppnn-ilt motives to Ills 
contrary. For the sake of illust ration, we will here 
present the ri adcr w«th a few examples of both. 


Natural. 

i vi ,.. l„. ! fain could ret have killed 

the wattiri and either had his clothes on winn la A)|| ,, , f{ - uin llll( | he- r n tho 

did so, or washed himself and his clothes sepa- wl:a ^ Kb t i and Allot aware 
rawly. Other iiollutions continued seven days; | of turn. 
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. Marat. ’ 

Cain covhl no* liavu kill 
nil A lie I it Cain had feu red 
Cud, and loved bis bro¬ 
ther. 

a 2 



INCEST) 


Jacob could not rejoice 
In Joseph s exaltation be- 
torn he hoard of it. 

The woman mentioned 
In 2d Kings vi SR l,could not 
kill her neifibliour’s son 
air 1 eaCTiIni, when he wns 
hid, and a he could not lind 
him. 

Hazaet could not have 
■mothered Bcnhadnd, if 
he h^it not been suffered to 
enter bis chamber. 


Pollphnr'a wife could not 
rejoice in it, if she con¬ 
tinued under it 
Had that woman teen a 
fccty nftoctionale mother, 
she could not have killed 
her own eon m a time of 
plenty, as she did in a (line 
of famine. 

If a duti r ul, affection¬ 
ate son had been waiting 
on licnhndnd in Hasnel’s 
stead, he could not have 
smothered him, as Ilazuet 
did. 


These are a few instances from which we fnay 
clearly learn the distinction of natural and moral*! 
inability. It must "Plot, however, be forgotten, 
that moral inability or disinclination is no excuse 
for our omission of duty, tii^ugh want of natural 
faculties or necessary means would. That (rod 
may command, though mail has no present mo¬ 
ral ability to perform, is evident, if we. consider, 
I. That man once had a power to do whatsoever 
God would command him, be hail a power to 
dca vc to God.—2. That God did not deprive 
man of his ability —3. Therefore God's riglit of 
commanding, arid man’s obligation of returning 
and cleiivingToGod remains firm. See Linem-v ; 
-•and Vheol. Mix c. vol. ii. p. 488; Edwards on 
the Will; Charntirk's Works, vol. ii. p. 187; 
Watts on Liberty, p. 4. 

INCARNATION, the act whereby the Son 
of God assumed the human nature; or the mys¬ 
tery by which Jesus Christ, the Eternal Word, 
was made man, in order to accomplish the work 
of our salvation. See Nativity, and AJcIdrum 
an the Incarnation. 

INCEST, (he crime of criminal and unnatural 
commerce with a person within the degrees for¬ 
bidden by the law. By the rules of the church, 
.incest was formerly very absurdly extended even 
to the seventh degree; hut it is now restiieted (o 
the third or fourth. Most nations look on incest 
with horror, Persia and Egypt excepted. In the 
history of the ancient kings of those countries we 
meet with instances of brothers marrying their 
own sisters, because (hey thought it too mean to 
join in alliance with their own subjects, and still 
more so to inarrv into any foreign family. Vor- 
tigern, king of South Britain, equalled, or rather 
excelled them in wickedness, by marrying his 
own daughter. The queen of Portugal was mar¬ 
ried to her uncle; and the prince of Brazil, the 
son of that incestuous marriage, wedded his aunt. 
But they had dispensations lor these unnatural 
marriages from his holiness. “In order,” says 
one, “to preserve chastity in families, and lie- 
tween persons of different senes brought up and 
living together in a state of unreserved intimacy, 
it is necessary, by every method possible, to incul¬ 
cate an abhorrence ot‘ incestuous conjunctions: 
which abhorrence can only he upheld by th« ab¬ 
solute reprobation of all commerce of the sexes 
between near relations. 11 pon this principle the 
marriage, as well as other eohahilatitn of bro¬ 
thers and sisUfrs of lineal kindred, and of all who 
usually live in the same family, may be said to 
be forbidden by the law of rAture. Restrictions 
which extend to remoter degrees of kindred than 
what this reason makes it necessary to prohibit 
Jiom intermarriage, are founded in the authority 
of the positive law which ordains them, and can 
only be justified by their tendency to diffuse 
18b 


INCOMPREHENSIBILITY 1 

wealth, to connect families, or to promote some 
political advantage. 

“ The Levitical law, which is received in this 
country, and front which the rule pf the Roman 
law differs very little, prohibits marriage between 
relations within three degrees of kindred ; com- 
rputing the generations not from, but through the 
|fcomrrfon ancestor, and arcounting affinity the 

t ame as consanguinity, The issue, however, of - 
uch marriages are hot bastardized, unless the 
|»irents lie divorced during their fifetime.” P®* 
ley's 'Moral Philosophy, p. 31G. vol. i. 

INCEST, SPIRITUAL, an ideal crime, 
committed between two persons who have a. spi¬ 
ritual alliance, by means of baptism or confirma¬ 
tion. This ridiculous funcy was made use of as 
an instrument of great tyranny in times when 
the power of the pojie was unlimited, even queens 
being sometimes divorced upon this pretence. In¬ 
cest Spiritual is also understood of a* vicar, or 
other beneficiary, who enjoys both the mother 
arid the daughter; that is, holds two lienefices, 
one whereof dejiends upon the collation of the 
other. Such spiritual incest renders both tho 
one and the other of these benefices vacant. 

INCLINATION is the disposition or propen- 
ab >(' the mind to any particular object or action; 
or ,t kind of bias upon nature, by the force of 
which it is carried towards certain Actions pre¬ 
viously to the exercise of thought and reasoning 
about the nature and consequences of them. _ In¬ 
clinations are of two kinds, natural or acquired. 
1. .Xti/uru /, are such as we often see in children, 
who from their earliest years difler in their tem¬ 
pers and dispositions. In one you seethe dawn- 
mgs of a liberal, diffusive soul; another gives us 
cause to fear he will be altogether as narrow and 
sordid. Of one we may say, he is naturally re¬ 
vengeful ; of another, that .he is patient and for¬ 
giving.—‘2. Acquitcd inclinations arc such as am 
superinduced by custom, which are called habits; 
and these are either good or evil. See Haiiit. 
INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OE GOD. 

This is a relative term, trial indicates a relation 
between an object and u faculty; between God 
and a created understanding: so that the mean¬ 
ing of it. is this, that no created understanding 
can comprehend God; that is, have a perfect and 
exact knowledge of Him, such u knowledge as 
is adequate to the jierfcction of the object. Job 
xi. 7; Isa. xl. God is incomprehensible:—1. As 
to the nature of his essence. 2. The excellency 
of his attributes. 3. The depth of his counsels. 
4. The works of-his providence. 5. The dis¬ 
pensation of hisgrace, Eph. iii. 8; Job xxxvii. 
25 ; Rom. xi. The incomprehensibility of God 
follows, 1. From his Vicing a spirit endued with 
jierfections greatly superior to our ovvn.u-2. 
There may lie (for any thing we certainly know) 
attributes and perfection's ir> God of which we 
have not the least idea.—3. In those perfections 
of the divine nature of which we have some idea, 
there are many things to us inexplicable, and 
with whichp the more deeply and attentively we 
think of them, the more we find our thoughts 
swallowed up; such as his self-existence, eter¬ 
nity, omnipresence, &c. This should teach us, 
therefore, 1. To admire and reverent* the Divine 
Being, Zech. ix. 17; Neh. ix. 5.-2. To be 
humble and modest, Ps. viii. 1. 4; Eccl. *. 2, 3; 
Job xxxvii. 19.—3. To be serious in our ad¬ 
dresses, and sincere in our behaviour towaitis 



. INDEPENDENCY 

him. Caryl on Job xxvii. 25; TV Hutson's Ser¬ 
mons, sermon 150;. A bcrncthy’s Sermons, vol. ii. 
No. 6, 7: Doddridge's Led. lee. 50. 

INCONTINENOY, not abstaining-from un¬ 
lawful desires. -See Continenty. 

INO< IRPORFAL1T Y OF GOD, is his be¬ 
ing without a body. That God is ineoT|»oreal i« 
evident: for, 1. Materiality is incompatible with 
. self-existence, and God, being self-existent, must 
-be incorporeal.—-2. If God were cnrfxircal, be 
could not lie present in anv [«rt of tlie world 
where laxly is; yet his presence is nocesaarwfor 
the sup|Kirt and nmtion of body.—3. A body can¬ 
not b«i in two* places at the same time; vet lie is 
every where, ami tills heaven and earth.—4. A 
body is to be seen and felt ; but God is invisihlc 
and impalpable, John i. 18. Char nock’s Works, 
vol. i. j). 117; Doddridge's Led. lee. 17; Gill's 
Body of Dir. vol. i. p. 45, oet. 

INCOR*RUPTIBLES, or Ivi oitiiceTii’ii.rs, 
the name of a sect which sprang out. of the Kut y- 
ehiatis. Their distinguishing tenet was, that the 
laxly of Jesus Christ was incorruptible ; liv which 
they meant, that, after and from the tune wherein 
he was formed in the womb of his mother, he 
was not susceptible of anv change er alteration; 
not even of anv natural or innocent passion, as 
of hnngee, thirst, iVc.; so that he ate without oc¬ 
casion bcloW his death, as well as after his resur¬ 
rection. 

INCREDULITY, the withholding our nssent 
to any proposition, notwithstanding arguments 
sufficient to demand assent. See Dunean Forties's 
piece, entitled Rejlnlions on the Soirees of In 
credulity with regard, to Religion, and Casau- 
bon on (Credulity and Tnrredulity. 

INDEPENDENCY OF GOD is his exist-' 
cnee in and of himself, without, depending on any 
other. “His being and perfections,” as Dr. 
Ridgley observes, (Body of Div. q. 7.) “ lire un- 
dcrived, and not communicated to him, as all finite 
perfections are by hiiu to the creature. This at¬ 
tribute of independency Ixdongs to all his |mt- 
fi-ctions. 1. lie is iiulci>e»dont as to his know¬ 
ledge. He. doth not receive ideas from anv 
object out of himself, as intelligent creatures do. 
This is elegantly descrilx’d by the prophet, Is xl. 
13,14.—2. He is independent in power. Ashe 
receives strength from no one, so lie doth not act 
dependently on the will of the creature, Job uni 
23.—3. He is indqx-ndent as toliis holiness, hating, 
sin necessarily, and not burelvdepending on some 
’reasons out of himself inducing him thereto; for 
it is essential to the divine nature to lx- infinitely 
opposite to sin, and therefore to Ik- independently 
l 10 | Vi —4. He'is independent ai> to his bounty 
and goodness. He communicates blessings not 
• by constraint, but according to his sovereign will. 
Thus he gave lx*ing to the world, and all things 
therein, which was the first instance of bounty 
and goodness; and this not bv restraint, but. by 
his free-will; “ for his pleasure they are and were 
created.” In like manner, jvhatevcr instances of 
mercy he extends to miserable creatures, he. arts 
independently and not by force, fie shows 
mercy, because it is his Measure to do so, Rom 
ix. la ' That God is iiidejx'ndent, let it be for 
thcr considered, 1. That all tilings depend on his 
{>ower-which brought them into and preserves 
• them in being. If, then-fore, all tilings depend 
op God, then it would Ik- atwurd to suy that God 
- depends on any thing, for this would be to sup- 
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I pose the cause and cfleet to he mutually depend 
ent on and derived from each other, which infer* 
a contradiction.— 2. If God lx- infinitely above 
the highest creatures, he cannot dqn-nd on any 
of them, for deix-ndenee llrgues inferiority, Is. A 
15. 17.—3. If (foil dc|H<ud on anv crentM^Jjg 
does not exist necessarily; and if so, then he 
might not have been; for the same oil! by which 
he is supixiscd to exist, might have determined 
■that he should not have existed, which is alto¬ 
gether inconsistent w ith the idea of a (Jod. Friftn 
God's being independent, we infer, 1. That wo 
oughtrto conclude that tin- creature cannot lay 
anv obligation on him, or do any thing that may 
t*nd to make him more happy ilia'll he is in lima- 
self, Rom. xi. 35; Job xxii.«2, 3.-2 If rnde- 
|»’ildency [x- a divine [x-rfection, then let it not in 
any im tance. by anv consequence, tie nttri- 
buled to thifccreattm : Iht us conclude tli,it all our 
springs are in him; and that all we enjoy and 
hope for is from him, who is the author and 
finisher of our faith, and the fountuin of ulf our 
blessedness.” 

IN DEPENDENTS, a sect of Protestants, so 
called from their maintaining that each congre¬ 
gation of t ‘hristiaus which meet in one house for 
public worship is a complete chure]*f*ha* sufli- 
eicnt power to act, and perform every tiling re¬ 
lating to religious government within itself; and 
is in no respect subject or accountable to other 
churches. 

Though the Episcopalians contend that there 
is not a shadow of the independent discipline to 
he found either in the Bible or the primitive 
church, the Independents, on the contrary, be¬ 
lieve that* it is most clearly to tx- deduced from 
the practice of the apostles in planting the first 
churches. See • '[ii’iom, ( ’n\i,m:i, ationai., and 
l-'.eisi oe u V. The Independents, however, were 
not distinguished as a body till the time of queen 
Kli/.jlx'lh. The hierarchy established by that 
princess in the churches of her dominions, the 
vestments worn by the elergv in the celebration 
of divine worship, the txmk of ('omnion Prayer, 
and, above all, tin- sign of the cross used in tho 
administration of baptism, were very offensive to 
many of her subjects, who, during the persecu¬ 
tions of t lie former reign, hail taken refuge among 
the Protestants of Germany and Geneu. These 
men thought that the church of England resem¬ 
bled in too many particulars the aiiti-ehristian 
church of Rome; they therefore called perpetu¬ 
ally for a more thorough reformation, and a purer 
worship. From tips circumstance they wero 
stigmatized with the general name of Puritans, 
as the followers of Natation hod been in the an¬ 
cient. eiiureh. See Nov itiax-*. Elizabeth was 
not disused to comply with their demands; and 
it is difficult to say what might hove bcetl the 
issue ot the contest, laid the Puritans lxten united 
among lhem*telven, in sentiments, views, and 
measures. But the case was quite otlurwise: 
that large body, com|X)sed of jiersons of different 
ranks, characters, opinions, and intentions, and 
unanimous in nothing but their ai^ipalliy to the 
established eiiureh, was all of a sudden divided 
into a variety of s%cls. Of these, the most fa¬ 
mous was that which was formed about the year 
1581, by Rolx-rt Brown, a man insinuating in 
his manners, but unsteady and inconsistent in 
his views and no ions of men and things. BroWn 
was for dividing the whole body oi tue fait!did 
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into se[>aratc societies or congregations; and main¬ 
tained* that such a number of persons as could he 
contained in an ordinary place of worship ought 
to he considered ns a church, and enjoy all the 
rights anil privileges that are Competent to nil 
eccli^stical eornuiunitv. These small societies 
ft. pronounced independent, jure, rlicino n and 
entirely exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
bishop, in whose hands the court had placed the 
reinsofa spiritual government: and also frouu 
thlt of presbyteries and synods, which the Puri¬ 
tans regarded us the supreme visible sources of 
ecclesiastic,il authority. Hut as we have given 
an account of the general opinions and discipline 
otjhe Brow nisis, \ve need not enumerate tlieip 
lien', tail must liegjlie reader to refer to that arti¬ 
cle. The zeal with which Brown and his asso¬ 
ciates maintained and propagated his notions, 
was, in a high degree, intVmpcrate apd extrava¬ 
gant. ] fc affirmed that all communion was to 
he broken oil with those religious societies that 
were founded upon a different plan from his; 
and treated more especially the church of England 
hs a spurious church, whose ministers were un¬ 
lawfully ordained ; whose discipline was popish 
and iinti-dinsl.Mii; and whose sacraments and in¬ 
stitutions vjp'c ilestituto of all eflieaey and virtue. 
His followers nut being aide to endure the severe 
treatment which they met with from an adminis¬ 
tration tli.it w.is not distinguished iur its mild¬ 
ness and indulgence, retired into the Netherlands, 
ami founded churches at MiJdlcbourg, Amster¬ 
dam, and Eewlen. Their founder, however, re¬ 
turned into England, renounced his principle* of 
separation, and took orders in the established 
church. The Puritan exiles, whom* he thus 
abandoned, disagreed among themselves, were 
split into parties, anil their affairs declined from 
day to duv. This engaged the wiscr'part of them 
to mitigate the severity of their founder's plan, 
and to sullen the rigour of Ins uncharitable de¬ 
cisions. 

The |M’rs>>n who had the chief merit of bring¬ 
ing about this reldijiution was one of their pas¬ 
tors, ol the name ol Robinson; a mail who had 
much ol the solemn piety of the times, and no 
inconsidei tide portion of learning. This well- 
meaning reformer, perceiving the defects that 
reigned in the discipline of Browne, and in the 
spirit and temper of his followers, employed his 
zeal and diligence in correcting them, and in licvv- 
luodcllmg the society in such a manner, as to ren¬ 
tier if less odious to his adversaries, and less liable 
to the just censure of those true Christians who 
look upon eh.uitvus the end of the.command- 
incuts. 11 it herto the sect hail been called Browui- 
ists; but Robinson having in his apology afHrmed 
that all < liristi in congregations were so many 
indepr.ndt nt religious societies, that had a right 
to he governed by their own laws, independent 
of any further or foreign juriodicKon, the sect 
was hencclorth called Independents, of which 
Uie apologist was considered as the founder. 

The first independent or congregational church 
in England wjis established by a Mr. Jacob, in 
the year IfiKi. Mr. Jacob, who had fled from 
the persecution of bishop Bancroft, gping to Hol¬ 
land, and luving imparted his design of sotting 
up n separate congregation, like those in Holland) 
to the most learned Puritans of those times, it wan 
not condemned as unlawful, considering there 
was no prospect of a national reformation. Mr. j 
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Jacob, therefore, having summoned several of his 
friends together, and huving obtained their con¬ 
sent to unite in church fellowship for enjoying 
the ordinances of Christ in the purest manner, 
they laid the foundation of the first independerft 
church in England in the following way: Hav¬ 
ing observed a day of solemn fasting and prayer 
for a blessing upon their undertaking, towards 
the close of the solemnity, each of them made 
an open confession of their faith in Christ; and- 
then, standing together, they joined hands, and 
solmimly covenanted with each other, in the pre¬ 
sence of Almighty Hod, to walk-together in all 
God’s ways and ordinances, according asrho had 
ajready revealed, or should further make known 
to them. Mr. Jacob was then chosen pastor by 
the suffrage of the brotherhood ; and others were 
ap|K>inteil to the office of deacons, with fasting 
and prayer, and im;x>sition of hands. 

Tlic Independents were much more commcnd- 
nblc than the Brownists: they surpassed tlicin, 
both in the moderation of their sentiments, and 
in the. order of their discipline. They did not, like 
Brown, pour forth hitter and uncharitable invec¬ 
tives against the churches which were governed 
bv rules entirely diflerent front theus, nor pro- 
ii nee them, on that account, unworthy of the 
' 11 istian iuiuie. On the coiftrarvythough they 
i msidered their own form of eeeh’siustical go¬ 
vernment as of divine institution, and us original¬ 
ly introduced by the authority of tins apustles, 
nav, by the apostles themselves, they had yet 
candour and charily enough to acknowledge that 
true religion and solid piety might flourish ill 
tlcwo communities which were under the juris 
diction of bishops, or the government of synods 
and presbyteries. They were also much more 
attentive than the Brownists in keeping on foot 
a regular ministry in their communities; for, 
while the latter allowed promiscuously all ranks 
and orders of men to teach in public, the Inde¬ 
pendents had, and still have, a ceilain number of 
ministers, chosen respectively bv the congrega¬ 
tions where they are fixed : nor is it common for 
any person among litem to speak in public before 
he has submitted to a pro|>et examination of his 
capacity and talents, and been approved of by 
tile heads of the congregation. 

From ltilC, the Independents are very fro ■ 
fluently mentioned in the English annals. The 
charge alleged against them by Kanin, (in his 
History of England, vol. li. p. Ill, folio edition,) 
that they could not so much as endure ordinary" 
ministers in the church, &c., is groundless. Ho 
was led into this mistake by confounding the ln- 
dejiendents with the Brownists. Ollier charges, 
no less unjustifiable, have been urged against the 
Independents by this celebrated historian, pm) 
others. Ilapin says, that they abhorred mon¬ 
archy, and approved of a republican government! 
this might have been true with regard to many 
[K-rsons among them, in common w ith other sects; 
but it does not apjieiif, front any of their public; 
writings, tlyit republican principles formed their 
distinguishing characteristic; 01 . the contrary, in 
a public memorial drijivn up by them in lfi-17, 
they declare, that they do not disapprove of .any 
form of civil government, but do irecly acknow¬ 
ledge that a kingly government, bounded by just 
and wholesome laws, is allowed by Got), and also - 
a good accommodation unto men. The Inde¬ 
pendents, however, have been generally tanked 
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among the regicides, and charged vvith the death 
of Charles I. Whether this fact be admitted or 
denied, no conclusion can lie fairly drawn from 
the greater prevalence of republican principles, 
or from violent proceedings at tlmt period, that 
can affect the distinguishing tenets and conduct 
of the Independents in our times. It is certain 
that the present independents nre steady friends 
to a limited monarchy. Rapin is further mistaken 
when he represents the religious principles of the 
'English Independents as contrary to those of nil 
the rust of the world. It appears from two con¬ 
fessions of faith," one Comiioscd by llobinsoiT, in 
ltehalf of the English Independents in Holland, 
and publishc'l at Leyden in llillf, entitled, Apo¬ 
logia pro Jivulibwt Anglin, ijui Jjtow)ti*/co nil go 
appcf/anlur; and another drawn up in London 
in 1G3W, hy the principal members of their com¬ 
munity in England, entitled, “A Declaration of 
the Faith apt! Order owned and practised by the 
Congregational Churches in England, agreed 
upon -and consented onto by their Fillers and 
Messengers, in their meeting at the Savov, < >et. 
12, lGf>S,” ns well us 1‘iom other writings of the 
Independents, that they diffcrixl from the rest of 
the reformed in no single point of any conse¬ 
quence, except th.it of ecelestasth al governtn-uf; 
and their religious doctrine* were almost etitin Is 
the same vvjlh those adopted hv the church nl 
Geneva. During the administration of Cromwell, 
the Independents acquired very considerable re¬ 
putation and influence; and he made use of them 
as a check to the ambition of the Presbyterians, 
who aimed at a very high degree of ecclesiastical 
[tower, and who hud succeeded, booh alter tile 
elevation of Cromwell, in obtaining a parliamen¬ 
tary establishment of their own rliurch govmi-i 
ment. But alter the restoration, their cause de¬ 
clined ; and in IG'.ll they entered into an associa¬ 
tion with the Presbyterians residing in and altoiil 
London, comprised in nine artieli s, that tended 
to the maintenance of their respective institutions. 
These may be found in the second volume of 
Winston's Memoirs^ and the substance of them 
in Mosheim. At tins time the Independents and 
Presbyterians, called from this association the 
Viiilvd lht'thrrn, were agreed with regard to 
doctrines, being generally Calvinists, and dilirrad 
only with respect to ecclesiastical discipline. Hut 
at present, though the English Independents and 
PrcabyteriaiiH iorm two distinct parties of Pro¬ 
testant Dissenters, they art distinguished by very 
. trifling differences with regard.to church govern¬ 
ment, and the denominations are more arbitrarily 
usyd to comprehend those who differ in theologi¬ 
cal opinions., The Independents arc generally 
more attached to Calvinism than the Presbjteri- 
aift. Indenendeutism is peculiar (o Great Bri- 
* taiti, tlie United States, and the Batavian Re¬ 
public. It was carried first to the American 
colonies in 1020, and hy successive Puritan emi¬ 
grants, in IG'29 and IGd'd, from England. One 
Morel, in the sixteenth century, endeavoured to 
introduce it into France; hut it was condemned 
at the synod of Rochelle, were Bc*i presided; 
and again at the synod ofjRoebelle, in IG44. 

Many of the Independraits reject the use of all 
creeds and confessions drawn up by lallible men, 
though the^ require of their teachers a declara¬ 
tion of their belief in the Gospel and its various 

f 'doctrirtes, and their adherence to the Scriptures 
as the sole standard of faith and practice. 1 hey 
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attribute no virtue wflntever to the right of ordi* 
nation, U|x>n wl ieb some .other I'hurebes lay so 
much stress. According to them, the qualifica¬ 
tions which constitute a regular minister of the 
New Testamentjiire, n firm lieliefin the Gospel, 
n principle of sincere and 11 mi fleeted j'iety, neoin- 
I'clent stock of Knowledge, a eapaoity for IcftWwff 
devotion and communicating instruction, a serious 
inclination to engage in the important employ¬ 
ment of promoting the eveilasting salvation of 
mankind, and ordinarily an imitation to the pas¬ 
toral office from some particular society of Chris- 
tians.XWhere these tilings concur, they eon- 
sidirui poison as lilted and autboiixed for the 
discharge of every duty wliicli belongs to the 
tflinisteiml I unction ; and Kiev believe lUutJKe 
imposition of hand* of bi.sH^ps or presbyters 
would convey»(o Jiiiu no powers or prerogatives 
of which he was not before jiossessed. fJut 
though thi^ at tribute no virtue to ordination, rs 
convoying any new powers, yet they hold with 
and practise it Manv of them, indeed, suppose 
that the essence nt ordination does not lie in tho 
art of the ministers who assist, but in the choice 
and call of the |ieoplc, anil the candidate's ac 
ceptaiico of that call; so (hat their ordination 
may be considered nnlv a* a pithlii dudaiattoe of 
licit agieeineiit. Pee (Hun s vtion.^ 1 hey con* 
*ulcr it as their right to choo-c their own minis¬ 
ters and deacons. They own no man us head 
ot the eluin h. Tin v dnallow (if parochial and 
provincial subordination ; but though they do not 
think it ncri asarv to assemble sy nods, jet, it any 
he held, they look upon their resolutions as nru- 
denlial counsels, hut not as derisions to which 
they are ybliged to conlonn. They consider tho 
Scriptures as the only criterion of truth. 'J’heir 
worship is conducted in n decent, plain, and sim¬ 
ple manner, without the ostentation of form, and 
the vain pomp of ceremony. 

The congregations of the Independents art) 
very numerous, both iti England and America, 
and some of them very respectable. This de¬ 
nomination has produced many eliamctois ini 
eminent for lemming and piety as any ihurch ill 
('lnisleuiliim; whose works, no doubt, will re¬ 
flect lasting honour on their characters and abili¬ 
ties. fcvoe.fhn:ncn, (Tiv.mcfiATioNAi.; Nun- 
( o\Tmtw m's, and hooks under those articles. 

INDEPENDENTS, NEW, sunn limes eull- 
ed tHuldanUr*, 01 HaldnnHc Imhpiwdint •>, the 
appellation given to a tolerably lingo i lacs of re¬ 
ligionists, who ari.-o alxnit thirty years since, and 
have spread to a considerable extent ill Scotland 
and Ireland. Their origin sr a sect, or society, 
is doubtless to he traced back to the eiiiitrov ersies 
| which grew out of Mr. John Glas’s secession 
from the established church, an event which gave 
rise to a great deal of controversy on the subject 
of church government, between tin* Presbyterians 
and his adherents; hut it was not till about tho 
commencement of tho present century, that tho 
latter liody, which forms the subject of the present 
article, began to excite mu"h attention. Tho 
institution of Missionary Societies had produced 
a strong sensation among the religious, of all 
denominations, and .other events ot a. singular 
nature contributed*to give rise to this spirit of 
religious discyission and innovation. But few 
men felt tins missionary spirit with greater ardour 
than Roliert Haldane, Esq. a gentleman of much 
resjiectability, anikpossessod of an ample fortune 
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in Scotland. Having lately been brought to 
think seriously of religion, and now happy in the 
enjoyment of its comforts, he felt in no small 
degree the importance of the duty of spreading 
among the heathen J,hn knowledge of those 
truths which had given hn|ic and consolation to 
&i«r#&n mind. Under this impression, he sold 
his estates, and along with several associates, 
men of talent and exemplary piety, intended to 
employ his fortune in diffusing among the tribes 
of Hindostan the arts of civilized lift’, and the 
blessings of true religion. Such an example of 
disinterested zeal arm of individual activr.«-.'<cnevo- 
lence has seldom occurred, and wc may chSlenge 
all the modern philosophers and modern philan¬ 
thropists to produce the like. Upon application 
to government for lilierty to adopt a system of 
measures for propagating the gospel extensively 
in the East Indies, his proposal was unsuccess¬ 
ful. But this disap|K>ir*tmcnt, however great, 
served only to direct his benevolence into another 
channel; for he then turned his attention to the 
state of his own country, and resolved to employ 
his fortune and his exertions in propagating the 
gospel at home. Accordingly, “The Society for 
Propagating the Gospel at Home," was formed in 
’ 1797, the professed object of which was to send 
forth nietW) preach the gosi«.'l in those parts of 
Scotland where they conceived that this blessing 
was not en joyed in its parity, or where it was 
not regularly dispensed; and hence the mem! k' is 
of this sect were sometimes called Missionaries. 

The formation and exertions of this society, 
we are tokl, “had been considerably facilitated 
by the progress of opinion,—bv the corruptions of 
the Scottish church, and by the religious discus¬ 
sions which had been excited by several publica-, 
tions, ami particularly by the Missionary Maga¬ 
zine.” This miscellany, conducted by a minis¬ 
ter of the established cliureli, who had agreed to 
accompany Mr. H. to India, contained some bold 
doctrines, which had seldom been heard without 
the threshold of some obscure conventicle; and 
among others, that it is the rigid, nay, the para¬ 
mount duty, of every Christian who knows the 
gospel, and is duly qualified, to preach it to his 
fellow sinners. The discussion of this contro¬ 
versy created a very great sensation in the reli¬ 
gious world; and tile Six'ictics which had been 
formed, were generally disposed to net U(>on the 
principle. James Ilaldane, Esq: brother of the 
above, Mr. Aikman and others, men of ability, 
and actuated by fervent zeal, travelled at different 
times through the greater part of Scotland, 
preaching the gospel to their countrymen, anil 
that on the maxim of “ making the word of God 
without charge." In their labours they expe¬ 
rienced considerable opposition, particularly from 
the established clergy; out “ tile common people 
heard them gladly,” and not a few of them em¬ 
braced the doctrines which they taught. They 
were soon succeeded by other labourers, employed 
by the society, who were no less successful in 
promoting the same cause. 

Nchhor the Messrs. Haldanes nor any of 
their friends, had yet separated from the com¬ 
munion of the church of Scotland, nor had any 
of the established ministerst-declared themselves 
attuchod ’tot/their party. But in a short time 
they both’•’thought themselves bound in con- 
ocience and duty to forsake her fellowship; and 
soon after, Messrs. Ir.nes and Ewing, both nun- 
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inters in the national church, resigned their 
charges, and united with them and their asso¬ 
ciates in the work in which they were engaged, 
in preaching the gospel throughout the kingdom. 
A distinct society was soon formed; and the 
Messrs. II. by whose zeal and influence the sepa¬ 
ration was chiefly effected, being at its head, its 
members came to be called llaldanitea , but this 
name of distinc^on was by no means agreeable 
to those gentlemen, who modestly desired it might 
be laid aside. 

Large places of public worship, which were at 
firsti distinguished by the name of tabernacles , 
were erected at Mr. K. H.’s expense in the prin¬ 
cipal towns, whore the word of God was declared 
to numerous assemblies, both by those ministers 
and others frpm various denominations in Eng¬ 
land. Mr. J. Haldane and Mr. Aikman were 
finally fixed at Edinburgh, Mr. Innes at Dun¬ 
dee, and Mr. Ewing at Glasgow, besides vurious 
other preachers who were established in different 
parts of the country. Academies also, supported 
chiefly, if not solely, at the exjtence of Mr. K. H. 
were formed at the three above-mentioned places, 
for the education of young men for the work of 
the ministry; who, "when qualified, were to bo 
employed as itinerants under the inspection and 
intenunce of the "Society for Propagating tiie 
cispel at Horne.” 

The Established Presbyterian Chifrch, it seems, 
have not followed the cautious jiolicy of Gamaliel, 
to let these men alone;” for we are told that 
the ministers and leaders of this denomination 
have not licen treated with “silent neglect,” and 
that it was not owing to the moderation of her 
clergy, or the mildness of her principles, but to 
the superior indulgence of the civil government, 
that the. Messrs. ft. and their friends were not 
punished for their non-conformity, by the terrors 
of the law. 

Their present numliers, condition, or prospects, 
we have had no means of ascertaining. In doc¬ 
trine they arc decidedly Calvinistic, and in 
church government maintain the purest princi¬ 
ples of Congregationalism. Sec that article, with 
the references. Also, Adams's Religious World 
Displayed, vol. iii.; Haldane's View of Social 
Worship. —B. 

INDEX, EXPURGATORY, a catalogue 
of prohibited books in the church of Rome. The 
first catalogues of this kind were made by the in¬ 
quisitors, and these were afterwards approved of 
by the council of Trent, after some alteration 
was made in them by way of retrenchment or' 
addition. Thus an index of heretical books be¬ 
ing formed, it was .confirmed by a bull of Cle¬ 
ment VIII. in 1595, and printed with several 
introductory rules; by the fourth of which, the 
use of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue is/or- 
bidden to all persons without a particular licence: 
and by the tenth rule it is ordained, thgt no hook 
shall be printed at Rome without the approba¬ 
tion of the pope’s vicar, or some person delegated 
by the pope; nor in any other places, unless 
allowed bv the bishop of the diocese, or some 

E erson deputed by him, or by the inqaisitor of 
rteticul pravity. Tte Trent index being thus 
published, Philip 1L of Spain, ordered another to 
be printed at Antwerp in 1571, with considera¬ 
ble enlargements. Another index was. published 
in Spain m 1584, a copy of which was .snatch¬ 
ed out of the fire when the English plundered 
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Oadix. Afterwards there were several ex purga¬ 
tory indexes printed, at Home and Naples, and 
particularly in Spain. 

INDIGNAT 1 ON, a strong disapprobation of 
inind, excited by something flagitious jn the con¬ 
duct of another. It dws not, os Mr. Cogun oh- 
serves, always suppose tliat excess of depravity 
which alone is capable of conuniltuig deeds of 
horror. Indignation always rotors to capability 
of conduct, and cannot, like the passion of ?tor- 
ror, be extended to distress either of body or 
mind. It it* produced by acts of treachery, abuse 
of confidence, base ingratitude, Ate., which we 
cannot contemplate, without being provoked to 
ftngqr, and feeling a generous resentment. 

INDULGENCES, in the Romish church, 
are a remission of the punishments due to sin, 
granted by the church, and supjmsed to save the 
sinner from purgatory. 

According to the doctrine of the Romifli church, 
all the gi*id works of the saints, over and uhove 
those whicrlt were necessary towards their own 
justification, arc deposited, together with the in¬ 
finite merits of Jesus Christ, in one incxh.ni-.ti- 
lile treasury. The ker.. of tills were cominitlcd 
to St. Peter, and to his successors, the [lopes, 
who may open it at pleasure; and, by trans¬ 
ferring a portion of this superabundant merit to 
any particular person for a sum of money, may 
convey to Win cither the pardon of his own sms, 
or a release for anyone in whom he is interested 
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and if you shall nftt die at present, this grace 
shall remain in full force when you are at the 
point of death, hi the name of the Father, the 
Bon, and the Holy Ghost.” According to a kick, 
callej the Tax ijf the sayred Romnn Chancery, in 
which arc contained the exact sums to lie levied 
for the pardon ol' eaeli particular sin, Wis*Viltd 
some of the fees to 1>c thus: 

t. 

For procuring aliortion.7 

For simony.10* 

For sacrilege.10 

For wiling » false oath in u criminal case !) 
Forwobbing.12 


d. 

ti 

(> 

0 

0 

0 


12 „0 

'/« 
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Such indulgences 
the eleventh century, by- 
Urban TI. as a recompense tor those who went 
tn person noon the glorious enterprise of coti- 
iptering the Holy Land. They were afterwards 
granted to those who hired a soldier ibr that pur-, 
pose; and in process of time were k“-toiveii on 
such as gave money tor accomplishing any pious 
work, enjoined by the pope. The power ol 
granting indulgences has her n greatly abused ill 
the church ot Rome. Pope Leo X , in order to 
carry on the magnificent structure oi Bt. Peter's, 
at Rome, published indulgences, and a plenary 
remission to all such as should contribute money 
towards it. Finding the project lake, he granted 
to Albert, elector of Aleut/., and archbishop ot 
Magdeburg, the bent fit of the indulgences ot 
Saxony, and the neighbouring parts, and farmed 
out those of other countries to the highest bid¬ 
ders; who, to make the best of their bargain, 
procured the ablest preachers to cry up the value 
of the ware. The form of these indulgent o« was 
*as follows:—“May our Lord Jesus Christ have 
mercy upon thee, and absolve thee by the merits 
of his most holy passion. And 1, by his authority, 
that of his hlfssed apostles, Peter and Paul, mid 
ofihe most holy po[K', granted anti committed to 
• lutein these parts, do absolve thee, first from all 
ecclesiastical censures, in whatever manner they 
have been incurred; then from all thy sins, trans¬ 
gressions, ami excesses, how enormous soever 
they may be: even from such as arc reserved for 
the cognizance of the holy .see, and as far as the 
keya of the holy church extend. 1 >*mit to you 
all punishment which yop deserve in purgatory 
on their account; and 1 tystore you to the holy 
sacraments of the cliurcli, to the unity ot ^ the 
faithful, and*to that innocence and purity winch 
you possessed at baptism: ao tlmt when you die, 
i the gates of punishment shall k shut, and the. 
g4t«s of the paradise of delight shall *be opened; 


Forftnmiing a neighbour's house . 

♦'or defiling a virgin . . - . . 

For lying with a mother, sisWr, &c, 

For murdering a layman.7 0 

For keeping a eoneuljjne.10 tj 

For layiiijf violent hands on a clergyman 10 0 

And so on. 

'1 he terms in which the retailers of indulgences 
described their benefits, and the necessity of pur¬ 
chasing them, were so extravagant, that they ap¬ 
pear utmost incredible. If any man, said they, 
purchase letters of indulgence, his soul may test 
secure with respect to its salvation^The souls 
confined in purgatory, for whose rfflemption in¬ 
dulgences are purchased, as soon as the money 
tinkles in the chest, instantly escajie from that 
place ot torment, and ascend into heaven. That 
the cllieaey ol indulgences was so great, that Uui 
most heinous sn.s, even if one should violate 
(which was impossible) the Mother ot God, would 
lie remitted and expiated by them, and the person 
be freed liotli from punishment und guilt. That 
this waslhe unspeakable gift of God, in order to 
reconcile man to himself. That the cross creeled 
by the preachers of indulgences was equally effi¬ 
cacious with the cross of Christ itself. “Lo,” 
said they, “the liciVons arc open : if you enter 
not novv, when will you enter'? For twelvnpence 
vou may redeem the soul of your father out of 
purgatory ; and are you so ungrateful that you 
wilfnot rescue the soul of your parent trom tor¬ 
ment 7 If you had but ono coat, you ought to strip 
volirself instantl, and sell it, in order to purchase 
such benefit,” Ac. It was this great abuse of in- 
«lulgi*niic‘ s that contributed not a little to the. Re¬ 
formation of religion in Germany, where Martin 
I oilier tiegan first to declaim against the preachers 
of indulgences, ami afterwards against indulgences 
themselves. Buuve that tntie the jMipes have been, 
more sparing in the exercise ot this power; al¬ 
though, it is said they still carry on a great trade 
with them to the Indies, where they are purchased 
at two rials a piece, and sometimes more. 
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aft* told also that a gentleman not long since king 
at Naples, in order that he might he fully ascer¬ 
tained respecting indulgences, went to the office, 
and for two sequins purchased a plenary remis¬ 
sion of nil silts for himself and any two other per¬ 
sons of his friends or relations, whose names he 
was empowered to insert. 1 lauds'a Chun li Hist. 
vol.iii. p. 147; Smith's Errors of the Church ot 
Rome; Watson's Thcol. Trwts, wol. v. p. 2ilj 
Moslicim's Ecd. iA'i/. vol. i. p. 5H quarto. 

INDUSTRY, diligence, constant application 
of the mind, or exorcise of the body. See Dtu- 
cknck and Idi.f.nfsb. 

^INDWELLING SCHEME, aachemcwhich 
derives its name trom that passage iu CoL ii. U. 
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INFALLIBILITY 

••In Win dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,” whirh, according to some, itRuertK the 
doctrine ofOnnst’s consisting of two beings; one 
the self-existent Creator, mid the other a creature,’ 
made into one person by an inqffnblo union and 
indwelling', which Tenders the buiuc attributes 
a**4 -Whnours equally applicable to both, bice 
PRE-KYISTKM't.. lh, (JwcO’s (iloTl/ of ( 7l I /■'./, 
p. 3(iS, libit, London od. lb?!*; a Sermon entitled 
11 The true Christ nf find (ilwre the fahe ( 'Init-t 
offifen,” Ipswich, 1799; BW/»'n Oiery of Christ, 
]). (J-20U; Adaiii't's View nf Religions, p. 2(i7. 

INFALLIBILITY, the quality of i»«! living 
nhle to Ik' dot eived or mistaken. \ 

The infallibility oJ'the Chunk of IiaVit has 
one of the great controversies between ll*- 
I’rofiVmits and Ufcpists. lly this infallibility it 
is understood, that she cannot at any time cease 
to In; oTtlmdov iij her doctrine, or tall into any 
pernicious errors; hut that she is constituted, by 
divine .mthoiitv, the judge of all controversies of 
religion, and that 1111 1 'hristians ate obliged to ac¬ 
quiesce in her decisions. This is the chain 
which keeps its memliers fast bound to its com¬ 
munion ; the charm which retains them within 
its magic circle; the opiate, which lavs asleep all 
their doubts and difficulties; it is likewise the 
magnet wlflWi attracts the desultory and unstable 
in other persuasions within the sphere of popery, 
the lumidalinn of its whole sujierstrurluro, the 
cement of idl its parts, and its fence and fortress 
against, all inroads and attacks. 

Under the idea of this infallibility, the church 
of Rome oiaims, 1. To delormuio what hooks 
are and what are not canonical, irrul to oblige all 
Christians to receive or reject them accordingly.— 
2. To communicate authority to the Scripture ; 
or, in other words, that the Scripture (quoad nos,) 
as to us, receives its uuthoritv from her.—3. To 
assign and fit the sense of Scripture, \vhirh all 
Christians lye submissively to receiv e.— 4. To 
decree us necessary to salvation whutever she 
judj'es so, although not contained in Scripture.— 
ft. To decide all controversies respecting matters 
of faith. These are the claims to which the 
church of Rome pretends, but w hich "e shall not 
here attempt, to relute, because anv man with the 
Bible ill Ills hand,' and a little common sense, 
will easily see that they lire all founded upon igno¬ 
rance, superstition, and error. It is not a little 
remarkable, however, that the Roman < ’utholics 
themselves are much divided as to the sent of this 
infallibility, and which, indeed, may lie consi¬ 
dered us a satisfactory proof that no sueh privi¬ 
lege exists jn the church. For is it consistent 
with reason to think that God would have im¬ 
parted so extraordinary a gill to prevent errors 
and dissensions in tlv clihreh, amt yet have fcft 
an additional cause of error and dissension, viz. 
the uncertainty of the place of its abode? No, 
surely. —Some place this infallibility in the ]>ope 
or bishop of Rome; some in a general council; 
others in neither pope nor council separately, hut 
m both conjointly; whilst others arc said to place 
it in the church dill'usive, or in ull churches 
throughout, the world. But that it could not lie 
deposited in the jmpc is evident, for many jxqies 
have iieei^ljereties, and on iKut account censured 
and depi-i^iaiid therefore could not have been 
infallible.'' That it could not be placed in a gene¬ 
ral council ip as evident; for general councils have 
actually erred. Neither could it lie placed in the 
192 


INFALLIBILITY 

pope and council conjointly; for two falliMca 
jcould not make one infallible, any more than two 
[cipherscould make an integer. To esiy that it is 
| lodged in the church universal or dill'usive, is 
equally erroneous ; for this would be useless and 
insignificant, lieeause it could never ne exercised. 
Tin whole church could not meet to make ile- 
I crees, or to choose representatives, or to jfoliver 
their sentiments on any question started^ and 
less than ull would not be the whole church, and 
so could not claim that privilege. 

The most general opinion, however, it is said, 
is lk.it of its being seated in n pope and general 
rnunril. The advocates for this opinion consider 
the poiie as the vicar of Christ, head of the clyrreh, 
and centre of unity ; and therefore conclude that 
his. concurrence with anil approbation of the de¬ 
crees of a general council are necessary, and sufH- 
Ticrit to uliortl it an indispensable batiction and 
plenary authority. A general council they re¬ 
gard ns the church representative, ami suppose 
that nothing can lie wanting to ascertain the 
truth of any controversial point, when the pre¬ 
tended head of the church and its members, as¬ 
semble d in their support’d representatives, mu¬ 
tually concur and coincide in judicial definitions 
til'd decr.es. hut that infallibility attends their 
( hion and conjunction in all their determina- 
t! I S. 

Every impartial person, who considers this 
subject with the least degree of attention, must 
clearly perceive that neither any individual nor 
body of Christians have any ground from reuson 
or Scripture for pretending to infallibility. It is 
evidently the attribute of the Supreme Being 
alone, which we have all the foundation iiuagt 
,liable to conclude be has not communicated to 
any mortal, or associations of mortals. The hu¬ 
man being who challenges infallibility seems to 
imitate the pride and presumption of Lucifer, 
when lie said,—I will ascend, aiul will lie like 
the Mo.-t High. A claim to it was unheard of 
in the primitive and purest ages of the church; 
hut became, alter that period, the arrogant pre¬ 
tension of papal ambition, flit-lory plainly in¬ 
forms us, that the bishops of Rome, on the de¬ 
clension of the western Roman empire, began to 
put in their claim of being the supreme and in¬ 
fallible heads of the Christian church; which 
they at length established by their deep policy 
and unremitting efforts; by the concurrence of 
fortunate circumstances; l>v the advantages which 
they reaped from the necessities of some princes, 
and the superstition of others; and by the gene-' 
ral and excessive credulity ol' the people. How¬ 
ever, when they hud grossly abused this alarttrd 
pretension, and committed various'hcts of injus¬ 
tice, tyranny, and cruellywhen the blind ic*io- 
rntinn for the papal dignity had been greatlv t di- < 
minished by the long and scandalous schism 
occasioned by contending popes; when these, 
had been lor a considerable time roaming about 
Eurojie, fawning on princes, squeezing their ad¬ 
herents, and cursing their rivals ; anil when the 
councils of (Constancy and Basil hud challenged 
and exercised the rigli- of deposing and electing 
the bishops of Roniejftlien their pretensions to 
infallibility were called in question, and the wot Id 
discovered that councils were a jurisdiction supe¬ 
rior to that of the towering pontiffs. Then it 
was that this infallibility was transferred % manyT 
divines frur.i popes to general councils, and the 
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trillion of the sujierior authority of it council 
•«lx>ve that of a pope spread vastly, especially un¬ 
der the profligate .pontificate of Alexander VI. 
and the martial one of Julius II. The popes 
were thought by numbers to be too. unworthy 
possessory of so rich a jewel; at the same time it 
apfieored to be of too great n value, and of too ex¬ 
tensive consequence, to be juried with entirely. 
It was, therefore, by the major part of tile Roman 
e.hurch, ricjKisiteil with, or made the projierty of 
general councils, either solely or conjointly with 
tne pope. See Smith's Errors of the Church of 
Rome detected; and alist of writers under article 

Popkrv. 

INFANT COMMUNION, ‘the admission 
of infants to the ordinance of the Cord's Supper. 
It has been delisted by some, wlnjtlicr or no yi- 
fauts should lie admitted to this ordinance. One 
of the greatest advocates for this practice wa^t 
Mr. Pierce. ] le pleads the use of it even unto 
tliis day among the Greeks, and in the Bohemian 
churches, till near the time of the Reformation; 
but especially from the custom of the ancient 
churches, as it apjieiirs from* many jMssagt«; in 
Photius, Augustin, and Cyprian. Bui Or. Deaf 
dridge observes, that Mr. Pierce's proof from the 
more ancient fathers is very defective. IJL iirgu- 
inciits from Scripture chiefly depend upon tins 
general medium; that Christians succeeding to 
the Jews aa^ foil’s people, and being grafted upon 
that stock, their infants have a right to all the 
irivilcges of which they are capable, till forfeited 
ly some immoralities ; ami consequently have a 
right to partake of this ordinance, as the Jewish 
children had to eat of the passover and other sa¬ 
crifices ; besides this, he pleads those texts which 
speak of the Lord’s Supper as received by all 
Christians. 

The mii.,t obvious answer to all this, is that 
which is taken from the incapacity of infants to 
examine themselves, and discern the Lord’s body; 
but he answers that this precept is only given to 
persons capable of understanding and complying 
with it, <is those which require faith in order to 
baptism are interpreted by the Paxlobupfists. 
As for his argument from the Jewish children 
eating the sacrifice, it is to lie considered tlpit. tliis 
was not required us circumcision was; the males 
were not. necessarily brought to the temple till 
they were twelve years old, Luke ii. 42; and the 
sacrifices they ate of were chiefly peace-offerings, 
which became the common food to all that were 
clean in the family, and were not looked upon as 
acts of devotion to such a degree as our eucharistis; 
though, indeed, they were a token of their ac¬ 
knowledging the divinity of that God to whom 
they had been offered, 1 Cor. x. 18; and even 
the Qjissover was a commemoration of a temporal 
deliverance; nor is there any reason to believe 
that Its reference to the Messiah was generally 
understood by the Jews. 

On the whole, it is certain there would lie 
more danger of a contempt arising to the Lord’s 
Supper from the admission of infants, and of 
confusion and trouble to otHir communicants; 
so that not being required/ in Scripture, it is 
much the best to omit it.' [When children arc 
grown up to a capacity of behaving dccormy, they 
may soon be instructed in the nature and design 
of the ordinance; and if they appear to under¬ 
stand it, tyid behave for some competent time of 
trial Jn a tn inner suitable to that profession, it 
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would probably be* advisable to admit them to 
communion, though very young; which, by the 
way, might lie a good security against many of 
the snares to which youth are exposed.— Dod- 
tl ruffe's Lectures, lects 207 ; Rirrce's Essay on 
the Eucharist, p. 76, &C,; Witsius on 4. 

c. 17, § 30, 32; J. J'rid. Mnyrr Diss. de Euctia- 
ristia Infantum; Zornius llist. E-ucharist. /iv- 
fun/um, p. 18; Tlieol. and Bib. Mag. January 
uml April, 1806. 

INFANTS, SALVATION OF. "\%ri- 
ous onmions,” says an acute writer, “concerning 
the Suture state of Infants have been adopted. 
Sot*- think, all dying in infancy are annihilated] 
.for, say’they, infants, being incapable of mam] 
or' evil, are not projier objects of rewgTOor 
punishment. Others think tlwt they sham a fate 
similar to adults; a part saved, And a part perish. 
Others allirm all are#savcd because all nie im¬ 
mortal hikF all are innocent. Cithers, jierplexed 
with these diverse sentiments, think best to leave 
the subject untouched. Gold comlbrt to parents 
who bury their families in infancy 1 The most 
probable opinion seems to lie, that; they arc all 
saved, through’ the merits of the Mediator, with 
an everlasting salvation. This has nothing in it 
contrary to the perfections of Got', og^o any de¬ 
claration of the Holy Scriptures; andit is highly 
agreeable to all those passages which affirm 
wlier» sm hath aliouuded, grace hath much more 
abounded. On these principles, the dcuth of 
Christ saves more than the fall of Adam lost.’* 
If the reader he desirous of examining the subject, 
wo refer hgn to p. 115. vol. ii. Robinson's Claude; 
Gil/ard and Williams's Essays on Infant Salva¬ 
tions Anjtttempt to elucidate Rom. v. 12, by an 
anonvmous writer; I Cat is's Ruin and Recovery, 
p. 321, 327; Edwards on Original Sin, p. 431, 
131; Doddridge's Lrrf. lec. 168 j Ridgley's 
limbi of Dir. vol. i. p. 330 to 336. 

• IN FIDELITY, want, of faith in God. or the 
disbelief of the truths of revelation, and the great 
principles of religion. If we inquire into the rise 
of infidelity, wo shall find it docs not take its ori¬ 
gin from thq result of solier inquiry, dose inves¬ 
tigation, or full conviction; hut it is rather, as 
one observes, “ The slo^ production of a care¬ 
less mid irreligious life, operating together with 
prejudices and erroneous conceptions concerning 
tljr nature of the leading doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity. It may, therefore, lie laid down as an 
axiom, that infidelity is, in general, a disease of 
the heart more than of the understanding; lor - 
we always find 'hat infidelity increases in propor-_ 
lion as the general morals decline. If we con¬ 
sider the nature and effect of this principle, we 
slrnll find that it subverts the w’hofe foundation of 
morals; it tends directly to the destruction of a 
taste for moral excellence, and promotes the 
growth of those vices which are thi? most hostile 
to social happiness, especially vanity, fhrocity, and 
unbridled sensuality. As to the progress of it, 
it is certain that, of late years, IT has made rapid 
strides. Lord Herbert did not, indeed, so much' 
impugn the doctrine or the morality of the Scrip¬ 
tures, us attempt to supersede their necessity, by 
endeavouring to show Jhat the great principles 
of the unity of God, Amoral government, and. a 
future, world, are taught with sufficient clearness 
by the light of nature. Bulingbroke. and others 
of his successors, advanced much further, ■ and 
attempted to invalidate the proofs of the moral 
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character of the Deity, aiuf consequently all ex¬ 
pectation of rewards and punishments, leaving 
the Supreme Being no other perfections' than 
those which belong to a first cause, or A I mighty 
contriver. After turn, at a considerable rii^mcc, 
followed Hume, the most subtle of all, who 
■ b&tfly turned to introduce an universal scepticism, 
and to pour a more titan Egyptian darkness’ into 
the whole Tegion of morals. Siftcc his time, 
sceptical writers have Bprutig up in abundance, 
anil infidelity has allured multitudes to its stand- 
aril : the young and superficial, by its dexterous 
sophistry; the vain, by the literary faniC a>f its 
champion; and the profligate, by the licentous- 
noss of its principles.” But let us ask, What 
witwbe Us endl Is tlirre nny thing in the geniiC 
of this principle mat will lead us to suppose it 
will reign triumphant? So far fn?m it, we have 
reason to believe that it wijl la; banished from the 
earth. Its inconsistency with reason, its incon¬ 
gruity with the nature of man; its cloudy and 
obscure prosjiects; its unsatisfying nature; its 
opposition to the dictates of conscience; its j>rr- 
iticious tendency to eradicate every just principle 
from the breast of man, and to lead the way for 
every species of viro and immorality, show us 
that it cannot flourish, but must finally fall.— 
And, as Mr. Hall justly oliserves, “We have 
nothing to fear; for, to an attentive observer of 
the signs of the times, it will appear one cf the 
most extraordinary phrenoinena of this eventful 
crisis, that, amidst the ravages of atheism and in¬ 
fidelity, real religion is on the increase*; for while 
infidelity is marking its progress by devastation 
and ruin, by the prostration of thrones and con¬ 
cussion of kingdoms, thus appalling the inliabit- 
ants of the world, and compelling thein to take 
refuge in the church of God, the true sanctuary,— 
the stream of divine knowledge, unobserved, is 
flowing in new channels; winding its course 
among humble valleys, refreshing thirsty desert^ 
and enriching, with far other and higher bless- 
ings-than those of commerce, the most distant 
dimes and nations; until, agreeably to the pre¬ 
diction of prophecy, the knowledge of thirLord 
•hall fill and cover the whole earth.” See Hall's 
admirable Ser. on Iryidclity; Puller’s Gospel 
of Christ its own IV it ness; Bishop Watson's 
Apology for the Bible; Wilberforec's Practical 
Vino, § 3. ch. 7; Bp. Horne's Letters on Infi¬ 
delity, and books under article Deism. 

INFINITY. Infinity is taken in two senses 
entirely different, i. e. in a positive and a negative 
one. Posit ice infinity is a quality of being per¬ 
fect in itself, or cupahlo of receiving no addition. 
Negative is the quality of being boundless, unli¬ 
mited, or endless. That God is infinite is evi¬ 
dent; for, as Pixldridge observes, 1. If he be 
limited, it must either be by himself or by an¬ 
other; but no wise being would abridge himself; 
and there could be no other being to limit God,— 

. 2. Infinity follows from solf-cxisrence; for a ne¬ 
cessity that is not, universal must defend on some 
external cause* which a self-existent Being does 
not.—3. Creation is so great an act of power, 
that we emt imagine nothing impossible to that 
Being who has performed it, hut must therefore 
ascribe to him infinite power.—4. It is more ho¬ 
nourable to the Divine Being to conceive of him 
as infinite than finite.—5. The Scppturcs ropre- 
*'nt jdl his attributes as infinite. Hie under;- 
•muling is infinite, Ps. cxlvii. 5. His know- 
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ledge and wisdom, Rom. xi, 33. His power, 
Rom. i. 20 1 Heb. xi. 3. His goodness, F*. xvi. 
2. His purity, holiness, and justice, Job tv. 17, 
18; Isa. vi. 2, 3.—6. His omnipotence and eter¬ 
nity nrovp his infinity: for were he not infi¬ 
nite, he would be bounded by space and by time, 
which he is not. Doddridge’s Led. leet. 49; 
Waites Ontology, ch. 17; Locke on Undcrsi. 
vol. i. chap. 17; Hove’s Works, vol. i. p. 63, 
64, 67. 

INFIRMITY, applied to the mindj denotes 
frailty, weakness. It has been a question what 
may properly he denominated .sins of infirmity. 

I. Nothing, it is said, can be excused under 
that name which at the time of its commission is 
known to be a sin.—2. Nothing.can lie. called a 
sin of infirmity which is contrary to the express 
letter of any of the commandments.—3. Nothing 
will admit of a just and sufficient excuse upon 
the account of infirmity which a man beforehand 
considers and deliberates with himself,.whether it 
lie a sin or no. A sin of infirmity is, I. Such a 
failing as proceeds from excusable ignorance.— 
2. Or unavoidable surprise.—3. Or want of 
courage and strength. Rom. xv. 1. 

By infirmity also we understand the corrup¬ 
tion*, that arc still left in the heart (notwithstand¬ 
ing i person may he sanctified in part,) and 
win n sometimes break out. These may 1* jier- 
mitti'd to humble us; to animate, our vigilance; 
perhaps that newly convinced sinners might not 
be discouraged by a sight of such perfection they 
might despair of ever attaining to; to keep us 
prayerful Rnd dependent; to prevent those hon¬ 
ours which some would be ready to give to human 
nature rather than to God; and, lastly, to excite 
in us a continual desire for heaven. Let us be 
cautious and watchful, however, against sin in 
all its forms: for it argues a deplorable state of 
mind when men love to practise sin; and then 
lay it 111)011 constitution, tne infirmity of nature, 
the decreo of God, the influence of Satan; and 
thus attempt to excuse themselves by saying they 
could not nvoid it. Clarke’s Serm. ser. 12. vol. 
ix.; Massillon’s Scrm. vol. ii. p. 213, English 
translation. 

INFLUENCES,' DIVINE, a terra made use 
of to denote the operations of the Divine Being 
upon the mind. This doctrine of divine influ¬ 
ences has been much called in question of late; 
hut we may ask, 1. What doctrine can la* more 
reasonable1 “The operations which the power 
of God carries on in the natural world are no less 
mysterious than those which the Spirit performs 
in the moral world. If men, by their counsels 
and suggestions, can influence the minds of one 
another, must not divine suggestion produce a 
much greater eflect 1 Surfcly the Father of spirits, 
by a thousand ways, has access to the spims he 
has made, so as to give them what determination, 
or impart to them what assistance be thinks pro¬ 
per, without injuring their frame or disturbing 
their rational powers.” 

We may observe, 2 Nothing can he more 
scriptural. Eminjmt men, from the patriarchal 
ago dowft to St. Join, the latest writer, believed 
in this doctrine, amr ascribed their religious feel¬ 
ings to this source/ Our Lord strongly and re¬ 
peatedly inculcated this truth; tyid that he did 
not mean miraculous, but moral, influences of the 
Spirit, is evident, John iii. 3{ Matt. vii. 22, 23: 
John vi, 44, 46. Sec also, Jdhn xil. 32^ W\ 
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Rom. vH. 9 j 1 Cot. ii. 14.—3. And we may add, 
nothing can be more necessary, if we consider 
the natural depravity of the heart, and the in¬ 
sufficiency of all human means to render ourselves 
either holy or happy witliout n supernatural 
poweT. See Williams's Historic Defence of 
Axne rimetUal Jleligion; Williams's Answer to 
Beisham, let. 13; Harrion’s Sermons vn the 
Spirit; Owen on the Spirit. 

INCH AM.1TES, a denomination of Calvin- 
istic Dissenters, who arc the followers of B. Ing¬ 
ham, esq., who in the last eenturv was a charac¬ 
ter of great note in the north ol'England. About 
the year 1735, Mr. Ingham was at Queen's col¬ 
lege, with Mr. flervry and other friends, hut soon 
afterwards adopted the religious opinions and zeal 
of Wesley and Whitfield. Wc <ltt not know the 
cause of his separation from these rfninent men; 
hut it seems in a few years afterwards he became 
the leader of numerous societies, distinct from the 
Methodists. They received their memls'rs by lot, 
and required them to declare before the church 
their experience, that the whole society might 
judge of the gracious change which had been 
wrought upon their hearts. It happened in a 
few yenrs, that some individuals who were much 
respected, and who applied for admission, instead 
of speaking of tlc'irown attainments, or the com¬ 
fortable impression on their minds, which they 
only considered as productive of strife and vain¬ 
glory, declared their only hope was the finished 
work of Jesus Christ; as to themselves they were 
sensible of their own vileness. Such confessions 
as this threw the congregation into some confu¬ 
sion, which was considerably increased when 
they found, that, on their having recourse as 
usual to the lot, that there were votes against 
their admission, which was considered as a rejec¬ 
tion from the Lord. On this they were led to 
examine more particularly both their church, or¬ 
der, find doctrines. After this time, Mr. Ing¬ 
ham became much more orthodox in his senti¬ 
ments, and new-modelled his churches. The 
book which he published is in general well 
thought of by the liulc[K.-ndcnta. He contends 
very strongly for salvation by the imputation of 
Christ's righteousness; and us to doctrine, the 
chief point wherein the liighamitcs diller from 
the Independents is respecting the Trinity. The 
common manner of speaking of the Divine Three 
os distinct persons, they decisively condemn. They 
do not consider a plurality of elders as necessary 
in a church to administer the Lord's Supper. ^ln 
other respects they much esteem the writings of 
Mr. R. Sandonian. Their numbers have not 
been so numerous since they became more strict 
in their public worship. 

INGRATITUDE, the vice of being insensi¬ 
ble to.favours received, without any endeavour to 
acknowledge and repay them. It is sometimes 
applied to the act of returning evil for good. In¬ 
gratitude, it is said, is no passion; for the God of 
nature has api»oi tiled no motion of the spirits 
’whereby it uught be excited i it is, therefore, a 
mere vice, arising from prid<l stupidity# or nar- 
j own ess of soul, f 

INIQUITY. Sec Sin. 

INJURY, a violation of the rights of another. 
Some, says Grata, distinguish between injustitia 
and injuria. Injustice is opposed to justice in 
general, whether negative or positive; an injury, 
.to negative justice atone. See Justice. An in- 
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jury Is, wilfully doing to another whaTought not 
to be done. This is injustice, too; but not Me 
whole idea of it; for it is injustice, also, to reftue 
or nydect doing^whit oyghl to be done. An in* 
jury must be wilfully committed; wher eas it is 
enough to make a thing unjust, that it luftlpHM 
throflgh a culpable negligence. 1. Wc may injure 
a person in his soul, by misleading his judgment] 
bv corrupting the imagination; ;>e everting tho 
will; and wounding the soul with grief. Pease* 
cutors who succeed in their compulsive measures, 
tlioughsthey cannot alter the real sentiments by 
external violence, yet sometimes injure the soul 
by lnhkipg tlie man a’hypocrite,— c 2. Wc may 
jure aiytiier in his body, by homicide, nnudfer, 
preventing life,dismembering Ttli llmlj li]i 'ifrfnndn 
blowsj slavery- and imprisonment, or any unjust 
restraint U{wn its liberty: Ity robbing it of its 
chastity, orfcprejudidng its health.—*3. H r e may 
in jure another in his name and chardtiSr, by 
our own falsi' and rash judgments of him; by 
false witness; by charging u man to his face witli 
a crime which either we ourselves have forgid, 
or which we know to have been forged by some 
other person; by detroetion or backbiting; by ro- 
proneli, or ex|swing another for some jjiitiiral im- 
bee.ility either in body nr mind; or for sffllie calami¬ 
ty into which he is fallen, or some miscarriage of 
which he lias been guilty; by inuendos, or indi¬ 
rect accusations that uro not true. Now if wo 
consider the value of character, the resentment 
which the injurious person bus of such treatment 
when it comes to his own turn to suffer it, tho 
consequence of a man’s losing his good name, 
and finally, the difficulty of making reparation, 
we must Sit oiice see the injustice of lessening 
^mother's good character. There aw these two 
considerations which should sometimes restrain 
us from speaking the wnolc truth of our neigh¬ 
bour, when it is to his disadvantage. (1.) That 
lie may possibly live to soe his folly, and repent 
and grow better.—(2.j Admitting that wo speak 
the truth, yet it is a thousand to one but when it 
is banded about for some time, it will contract a 
deal of falsehood —4. Wc way injure a person 
in his relations and dependencies. In his ser¬ 
vants, by corrupting them; in his children, by 
drawing them into evil courses; in his wile, by 
sowing strife, attempting to alienate her auec- 
tiuas.—5. He may be guilty of injuring another 
in his worldly goods or jtossessums. 1. By doing 
him a mischief, without any advantage, to our¬ 
selves, through envy and malice.—2. By taking 
what is another’s, which is theft. Sec Grove’s 
Mor. Phil. eh. A p. 2; Watts’ s Sermons, m ol. ii, 
ser. 33; 'J'illohon’s Sermons, sei. 42. 

INJURIES, FORGIVENESS OF. See 
Forgiven ess. 

INJUSTICE. See Injury. 

INNtiCENCE, acting in perfect consonanco 
to tho law, witljnut incurring guilt or consequent 
punishment. See Man, 

INQUISITION, in the church of Rome, a 
tribunal in several Roman Catholic countries, 
erected by tho popes for the exainfoatipn and 
punishment of heretics. This court was founded 
in the twelfth century,' under the patronage of 
pope Innocent, who issued out orders to exefite the 
Catholic princes and people to extirpate heretics, 
to search into their.number and quality, and to 
transmit a faitldul account thereof to Rome, 
Hence they were called inquisitors, and gave 
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birth in this formidable tribunal, coned the In- 
mpsition. That, nothing might be wanting to 
render this spiritual court formidable and tre¬ 
mendous, the Roman pontiffs persuaded the Eu- 
ropean princes, and inofc especihlly the Emperor 
FreAjrick II. and Lewis IX. king of France, not 
only To e.naf't the most barbarous laws againsUhefe- 
tics, and to commit to the flames, by the ministry 
of public justice, those who were pronounced sueri 
by tbc inquisitors, but also to maintain the in¬ 
quisitors in their office, and grant them their pro¬ 
tection in the most open and solemn manner. 
The edicts to this purpose issued out by Frede¬ 
rick II. arc well known; edicts sufficient behave 
Incited the greatest horror, and which have ren- 
dored-tho most illustrious piety and virtue incapa¬ 
ble of sit>Log'.idin the cruellest death such ns hud 
the misfortune, to be disagreeable to«tlie inquisitors. 
These abominable laws were not, however, suf- 
fHent/(> restrain the just indignation of the peo¬ 
ple ‘against those inhuman judges, whose barbarity 
was accompanied with superstition and arrogance, 
ith a spirit of suspicion and perfidy; nay, even 
ith temerity mm imprudence. Accordingly, 
they Were insulted by I lie multitude, in many 
places, were driven in an ignominious manner out 
of some wties, and were put to death in others; 
and Conrad, of Marpnrg, the first German in¬ 
quisitor, who derived his commission from Gre¬ 
gory IX., was one of the many victims that were 
sacrificed on this occasion to the vengeance of the 
public, which his incredible barbarities had raised 
to a dreadful degree of vehemence and fury. 

This diabolical* tribunal takes cognizance of 
heresy, Judaism, Mahometanism, sodomy, and 
polygamy; and the people stand in so much fear 
of it, that parents deliver up their children, hus- 
bauds their wives, and masters their servants, to 
its officers, without daring in the least to murmur. 
The prisoners are kept for a long time, till they 
themselves turn their own accusers, and declare 
tho cause of their imprisonment, for which they 
are neither told their crime, nor confronted with 
witnesses. As soon as they are imprisoned, tneir 
friends go into mourning, arid sjioak of them ns 
dead, not daring to solicit their pardon, lest they 
should be brought in as accomplices. When there 
is no shadow of proof against the pretended crimi¬ 
nal, he is discharged, utter suffering the most cruel 
tortures, a tedious and dreadful imprisonment, 
and the loss of the greatest part of his effects. The 
sentence against prisoners is pronounced publicly, 
and with extraordinary solemnity. In Portugal 
they erect a theatre capable of holding’three thou¬ 
sand jiersons, in which they place a rich altar, and 
raise soils on each side, in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre. There the prisoners am placed, ami over 
against them is a nigh chair, whither they are 
called one by one, to hear their doom from one of 
the inquisitors. These unhappy persons kno.w 
what they are to suffer by the clothes they wear 
that day: those who appear in their own clothes 
are discharged on paying a fine; those who have 
a santo benito, or strait yellow coat without 
sleeves, charged with St. Andrew’s cross, have 
their lives, <iut forfeit all their effects; those who 
have the resemblance of flames made of red serge 
sewed upon their santo Innate, without any cross, 
an* pardoned, hut threatened to lie burnt if ever 
thewfeelapse; but those who, besides those flames, 
havS i on their santo benito their own picture sur¬ 
rounded with devils, are condemned to expire in 
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the flames. The inquisitors, who are ecclesias¬ 
tics, do not pronounce the sentence of death, but 
form and read an act, in which they sny, that the 
criminal, being convicted of such a crime, by his 
own confession, is with much reluctance delivered 
to the secular power, to lie punished according to 
his demerits; and this writing they give to the 
seven judges, who attend at the right side of tho 
altar, add immediately pass sentence. For the 
conclusion of this horrid scene, hvAct of Faith. 
We rejoice, however, to hear, that in mnny Ro¬ 
man Catholic countries the inquisition is now 
shift. May the Gal of mercy and love prevent its 
ever lieing employed again ! See Baker's History 
of the Inquisition ; and L/ipiborcK’s History of 
the. Inquisition, translated by Chandler ; a View 
of the Inquisition in Portugal in Gedda’s 
Prat Is ; Bavallr's History of the Inquisition. 

INSPIRATION, the conveying of cr-tnin 
extraordinary and supernatural notions or mo¬ 
tions into the soul; or it denotes any supernatural 
influence of God upon the mind of a rational 
Creature, whereby he is formed to any degree of 
intellectual improvement, to which lie could not or 
would not, in fact, have attained in his present 
cireumstunces in a natural way. Thus the pro- 
fib- »s are said to have spoken by divine inspira- 
tli 1. An inspiration of superinlcndcticy , in 
wi c-h God does so influence and direct the mind 
of any person as to keep him more secure from 
error in some various and complex discourse, 
than lie w< u'd have been merely by the use of his 
natural faculties.—if. Plenary superintendent in¬ 
spiration, which excludes any mixture of error at 
all from tlto fierfonnanee so sufierintended.—3. 
Inspiration of elevation, where the faculties act 
in a regular, and as it seems, in a common man¬ 
ner, yet are raised to an extraordinary degree, so 
that the composure shall, ujion the whoa*, have 
more of the true sublime or pathetic than natural 
genius could have given .—i Inspiration of sug¬ 
gestion, where the use of the faculties is super 
seded, and God does, as it were, speak directly to 
the mind, making such discoveries to it as it could 
not otherwise have obtained, and dictating tho 
very words in which such discoveries are to bo 
communicated, if they are designed ns a message 
to others. It is generally allowed that the Scrifi- 
tures ( were written by divine inspiration. Tno 
matter of them, the spirituality and elevation of 
their design, the majesty and simplicity of their 
style, the agreement of their various parts; their 
wonderful efficacy on mankind; tho candour, 
disinterestedness, and uprightness of the penmen< 
their astonishing preservation; the multitude of 
miracles wrought in confirmation of the doctrines 
they contain, and the exact fulfilment of their pre¬ 
dictions, prove this. It has been disputed, how¬ 
ever, whether this inspiration is, in tnc raoft ab¬ 
solute sense, plenary. As this is a subject of 
importance, and ought to be carefully studied, by 
every Christian, in order that ho may render a 
reason of the hope that is in him, I shafi here sub¬ 
join the. remarks of an able writer, who though he. 
may differ from soAe others as to the terms made 
use of aliove, yet iWi persuaded his arguments 
will be found weighty "and powerful. “There 
are many things in the Scriptures,” says Mr, 
Dick, “which the writers migty. have known, 
and probably did know, by ordinary means. As 
persons possessed of memory, judgment,' and other 
intellectual faculties which are commdh to men,? 
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Oipy were- able to relate certain events in which 
theyjnul hcen personally concerned, and to make 
such occasional reflections as were suggested by 
particular subjects nnd occurrences. In these 
cases no supernatural influence was necessary to 
invigorate tlioir minds; it was onlv necessary that 
they should lie infallibly- preserved from error. It 
Is with respect to suohajmssages of Scripture 
alone, as did not exceed the natural ability of the 
writers to compose, that I would admit the notion 
af superintendence, if it should lie admitted fit all. 
Perhaps this word, though of established use ami 
almost undisputed authority, should lie entirely 
laid aside, as insufficient to express even the 1 low¬ 
est degree xif inspiration. In the passages of 
Scripture which wc are now considering, 1 con¬ 
ceive the writers to have been no^ merely super¬ 
intended, that they might commit' no error, hut 
likewise to have hern moved or excited by the 
Holy Ghost to record particular events, and set 
down particular observations. The passages writ¬ 
ten in omsemicncc of thodirection and under the 
care of the Divine Spiri», may lie said, in an in¬ 
ferior sense, to he inspired; whereas, if the men 
had written them at the suggestion of their own 
spirit, they would not have possessed any more 
authority, though they had been free from error, 
than those |mrts of profane writings which are 
agreeable to truth. 

2. “ There are otlirr parts of the Scriptures in 
Which the faculties of the writers were suporna- 
turally invigorated and elevated. It is impossible 
for us, nnd |>erliaps it was not possible for thein- 
spired person himself, to determine where nature 
ended, and inspiration began. It is enough to 
know, that there are many parts of Scripture in 
which, though the unassisted mind miglil have 
proceeded some steps, a divine impulse was ne¬ 
cessary to enable it to advance. 1 think, for 
exnmple, that the evangelists could not have 
written (he history of Christ if they had hot en¬ 
joyed miraculous aid. Two of them, Matthew 
nnd John, accompanied out Saviour during the 
space'of three years and it half. At the close of 
this periitd, or rather several years after it, when 
they wrote their Gospels, we may be certain 
that they had forgotten manv of his discourses 
and miracles; that they recollected others indis¬ 
tinctly; and that they would have liecn in dan- ; 
ger of producing an inaccurate and unfair ac¬ 
count, by confounding one thing with another 
Besides, fiom so large a mass of purtii ulars, med 
of uncultivated minds, who were not In the habit 
tif distinguishing and el.o-silying, could not have 
made a proper selection; nor would jhtrohs un¬ 
skilled in the art of composition have been able to 
express themselves in such terms as should in- 
sura a faithful representation of doctrines and 
Jact^ and with such dignity as the nature of the 
subject required. A divine influence, therefore, 
must have been exerted on their minds, by which 
their memories and judgments were strength¬ 
ened, and they were enabled to relate the doc- 

Trines and miracles of their Master in a manner 
the best fitted to impress t hoi readers of their his- 
torjes. Tho promise of the*! loly GhoB to bring 
,to their remembrance all things whatsoever 
Christ had said to theta, proves, that, in writing 
their histories,‘their mental powers were endow¬ 
ed by his agency, with mote than usual vigour. 

• • “ Further; it must be allowed that in several 

passages of Scripture there is Hound such eleva. 
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tion of thought ahiFof style, ns clearly shows that 
the powers ot tho writers were raised above their 
ordinary pitch. If a jiorson of moderate talettla 
should give ns elevated a description of the ma¬ 
jesty and attributes o( God, or reason as pro- 
totUKlly on the mysterious doctrines of religion, 
nsa # m«n of the most exalted, genius aruITmo- 
sive learning, we Could, not fail to be convinced 
[ that he was supornaturally assisted; and tile 
conviction would he still stronger, if his compo¬ 
sition should far transcend the highest effort# of 
till 1 human 'mind. Some of the sacred writers 
were, CJkcn from the lowest ranks of life; nnd 
yet «entinients so dignified, and representations 
of divine things so grand and majestic, occur ip 
Bheir writings, that the noblest (lights of hiyoan 
genius, when compared wit h^ Oh s uiLJMMSg cold 
arid insipid. B 

3. “It is manifest, with respect to many pas¬ 
sages of Sari nture, thul the subjects of which they 
treat must nave been directly revealed to the 
writers. They could not have been known by 
any natural means, nor was the knowledge of 
them attainable by a simple elevation of tho 
faculties. With the faculties of an angel wo 
could not discover the puqioscs of the divine 
mind. This degree of inspiration wc attribute 
to those who were empowered to revrtl heavenly 
mysteries, 1 which eve hail not seen, and car had 
not heard,’ to those who were wnt with jmrticular 
messages from God to his jieople, and to those 
who were employed to predict future events. The 
plan of redemption lieing an eflbct of tho sove¬ 
reign councils of heaven, it could not have been 
known but by a communication from the Fa 
ther of Light. 

“Tlutflund of inspiration 1ms been called tlie 
inspiration of suggestion. It is needless to de¬ 
pute about a wold ; but suggestion seeming to 
I express an o|*Ti)tk>ii on the mind, by which ideas 
are excited in it, is of too limited a signification to 
denote the various modes in which the prophets 
and apostles were made acquainted with su|ier- 
natural truths. God revealed himself to them 
not only by suggestion, but by dreams, visions, 
voices, and the ministry ot angels. Thisdegrce ot 
inspiration, in strict propriety of speech, should be 
called revelation; a word preferable to sugges¬ 
tion, Iteeaiise it is expressive of all the wavs in 
which t !od communicated new ideas to the minds 
of liw servants, it is a word, too, chosen by the 
Llolv Ghost himself, to signify the discovery of 
truth 1 * formerly unknown to the apostles. The 
last IsKik of tlie New Testament, whirli is a col¬ 
lection of prophecies, is called the Revelation of 
Jer.us Clm.it. Paul says, that he received the 
Oosjiel by - revelation ; that 1 by revelation the 
mystery was made known to him, which in other 
ages was not made known unto the sons of men, 
as it was then revealed unto his holy ajiostles 
and prophets by the Spirit;’ and in another 
place, having Observed thut ‘eye hod not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither had entered into tho heart 
of man the things which God had prepared for 
them that love him,’ he adds, 1 But God hath 
revealed them unto us by his Spink’ ltev. i. 1; 
Gal. i. 12; F.ph. ii. f> ^ 1 Lor. ii. !l, 10. 

“ 1 have’Tiot name* to designate the otlier two 
kinds of ins[iirntion. The names used by Dod¬ 
dridge and others, Superintendence, Elevation, 
and Suggestion, do not convey theddeaa stated in 
the three preceding particulars, and are liable to 
a 2 
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Other objections, besides thoec wnich haw been 
mentioned. This account of the inspiration of 
tlie Scriptures has, I think, these two recom¬ 
mendations : that there is no part of the Sfcrip- 
ture which does, not fall under one or other f»f 
the foregoing heads; mid that flic diflerenf de- 
gijp»of tlie agency of tlie Divine Spirit on the 
minds of the different writers are carefully dis¬ 
criminated. 

"Some men have adopted very strange and 
daijgerous notions respecting the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Dr. Priestley denies that they 
were written by a particular divine inspiration; 
and asserts that the writers, though men of the 

S it probity, were fallible, and have artfully 
tt«ii] mistakes in their narrations a’pd their 
Bu t-tl'is man and bis followers find 
it their lrrtFTFsrto weaken and sot aside the-au¬ 
thority of the Scriptures, as they have adopted a 
system of religion from which all the (Jjstinguish- 
ing doctrines of revelation are excluded, pthers 
consider the Scriptures as inspired in those 
places where they profess to deliver the word of 
God ; but in other places, especially in the his¬ 
torical parts, thev ascrilx' to them only the same 
authority which is due to the writings of well-in¬ 
formed and upright men. Hut us this distinction 
is perfyctly^arbitniry, having no foundation, in 
any tiling said by the sacred writers themselves, 
ao it is liable to very material objections. It re¬ 
presents our Lord and his ajiostles, when they 
sjxiak of the Old Testament, as having attested, 
without any exception or limitation, a number of 
1 woks as divinely inspired, while some of them 
were partly, and some were almost entirely, 
*- human compositions: it supposes the writers of 
both Testaments to have profanely mivied their 
own productions with the dictates of the Spirit, 
an<l to have passed the unhallowed compound on 
the world as genuine. In fart, by denying that 
they were constantly under infall’ble guidance, 
it leaves us Utterly at a loss to know when we 
should or should not believe them. If they could 
blend their own stories with the revelations made 


to them, how can I lie certain that they have not, 
on some occasions, published, in the name of 
God, sentiments of their own, to w hicli they were, 
desirous to gain credit and authority ? Who will 
assure me of their perfect fidelity in drawing a 
line of distinction between tlie divine nml the 
human parts of their writings? The denial of 
the plenary inspiration of the Scripture tends to 
unsettle the foundations of our fiiitli, involves us 
indoubt and jicrplcxity, and leaves us no other 
method of ascertaining how much we should be¬ 
lieve, but by an appeal to reason. But when 
reason is invested with the authority of a judge, 
not only is revelation dishonoured, and its Au¬ 
thor insulted, hut the end for which it was given 
Is completely defeated. 

“A question of vnsy great importance demands 
our attention, while we are endeavouring to set¬ 
tle, with precision, the notion of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures; it relates to the words in which 
the sacred writers have expressed their ideas. 
Some tliink^that in the choice of words they 
were left to their own discretion, and that the 
language is human, though*the matter lw divine; 
while others believe, that intheir expressions, as 
well os in their sentiments, they were under the 
uifWlihlc direction of the Spirit It is tlie last 
opinion which appears to be most conformable to 
IDS 
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truth, and it may be supported by the following 
reasoning. 

“ Everv man, who hath attended to the opera¬ 
tions of his own mind, knows that we think in 
words, or that, when we form a train or combi¬ 
nation of ideas, ive clothe them with words; and 
that the ideas which are not thus clothed are in¬ 
distinct and confused. Let a man try to think 
upon any subject, niorffl or religious, without tlie 
aid of language, and lie will either experience a 
total ewtsation of thought, or, os this seems im¬ 
possible, at least while we are awake, he will feel 
liimgcli constrained, notwithstanding liis utmost 
endeavours, to have r< course to words as the in¬ 
strument of bis mental operations. Asa great 
part of the Scriptures was suggested or revealed 
to the writers; ns the thoughts or sentiments, 
which were perfectly new to them, were convey¬ 
ed into their minds by the Spirit, it is plain that 
they must hove been accompanied with words 
projier to express them; and, consequently, tjiat 
the words were dictated by tlie same influences 
on the mind which communicated the ideas. The 
ideas could not have come without the words, 
heenuse without them they could not have been 
conceived. A notion of the form and qualities 
of a material object may lie produced by subject¬ 
ing to our senses; tint there is no conceivable 
met .! of making us acquainted with new ab¬ 
stract truths, or with things which do not lie 
within the sphere.of sensation, but by conveying 
to ;he mind, in some way or other, the words 
significant of them. In all those [lassages of 
Scripture, therefore, which were written by reve¬ 
lation, it is manifest that the words were inspir¬ 
ed ; and this is still more evident with respect to 
those passages which the writers themselves did 
"not understand. No man could write an intelli- 
giblr discourse on a subject which lie does not 
understand, unless lie were furnished with the 
words as welt as the sentiments: and that the 
penmen of the Scriptures did not always under¬ 
stand what they wrote, might be safely inferred 
from the comparative darkness of the dispensa- 
*tion under which some of them lived; and it is 
intimated by Peter, when lie says, that the pro¬ 
phets 4 inquired and searched diligently what, and 
what manner offline the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did signify, when it testified la-fore¬ 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow.’ 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. 

“ In other jwssages of Scripture, those not ex¬ 
cepted in which the writers relate such things as 
hud fallen within the compass of their own know-. 
ledge, we shall he disposed to believe that the 
words are inspired, if we calmly mid seriously 
weigh the following ponsidoratious. If Christ 
promised to his disciples, that, when they were 
brought lieforc kings and governors for Iqs sake, 

“ It should la- given them in that same hour What ‘ 
they should speak,*and that the Spirit of tlieir 
Father should s|ieak in them,’ Matt. x. 19, 00; 
Luke xii. 11, 10,—a promise which cannot be 
reasonably understood to signify less than that 
both words and sentiments should be dictated to 
them,—it fe fully as credible that they should be 
assisted in the same manner when they wrote, 
e8{»ec.ially as the record was to last through all 
ages, and to be a rule of faith to all the nations 
of the earth. Paul affirms, that lie and the othei 
apostles spoke 1 not in the words which many 
wisdom teachoth, but which the Holy* Ghyat 

. h, ■ 
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taught,’ .1 Cor. ii. 13; and this general assertion 
may be applied to their' writings aa well as to 
their sermons. Besides, every person who hath 
reflected upon tin* subject, ia aware of the impor¬ 
tance of a proper selection of words in expressing 
our sentiments; and knows how easy it is for a 
heedless or unskilful person not only to injure 
the beauty and weaken the efficacy of a discourse 
by the impropticty of his language, but, by sub¬ 
stituting one word for another, to which it seems 
to be equivalent, to alter the meaning, and jku- 
haps render it totally different 11J then, the sa¬ 
cred writers had not been directed in the ohoice 
of words, how oiuld we have been assured that 
those which they have chosen were the most pro¬ 
per*? Isit not possible, nay, is it not certain, 
that they would have sometimes expressed them 
selves inaccurately, as many of them were illiter¬ 
ate ; and by consequence would have dwcurod 
and misrepresented the truth ? In this case, how 
could our faith have securely nested on their testi¬ 
mony? Would not the suspicion of error in 
their writings have rendered it necessary, Indore 
we received them, to try them by the standard of 
reason? and would not the authority and the de¬ 
sign of revelation have thus boen overthrown 7 
We must conclude, therefore, that the words of 
Scripture are from God, ns well as the matter; 
ot wo shall charge him with a want of wisdom in 
transmitting his truths through a channel by 
which they might have been, nnd most probably 
have been, [lolluted. 

“ To the itisjii ration of the words, the differ¬ 
ence in the style of the sacred writers seems to he 
an objection; because, if the Holy Ghost were 
the aiit hor of the words, the style might lie ex- 
pected to lie uniformly the same. Bat in answer 
to this objection it may lie observed, that the l?i- 
vine Spirit, whose operations are various, might 
act differently on different jiersons, according to 
the natural turn of their minds, lie might enable 
one man, tor instance, to write more sublimely 
than another, because he was naturally of a more 
exalted genius than the other, and the subject 
assigned to him demanded more elevated lan¬ 
guage; or he might produce a difference in tlie 
style of the same man, by raising, at one fime, 
his faculties above their ordinary state; ond by 
leaving them, at another, to act according to their 
native energy under his insjection arid contruul. 
We should not supjwse that inspiration, evermin 
its iiigher degrees, deprived those who were the 
subjects of it, of the use of their faculties. They 
were, indeed, the organs of the Sjririt; hut they 
were conscious, intelligent organs. They were 
dependent, but distinct agents, and the operation 
of their mental jtowers, though elevated and di¬ 
rected by sujierior influence, was analogous to 
their ordinary mode of procedure. It is easy, 
therefore, to conceive that the style of the writers 
of the Scriptures should differ, just as it would 
have differed if they had not been inspired. A 
perfect uniformity of style could not Itave taken 
place, unless they had all been inspired in the 
name degree, and by inspiration their faculties 
had been completely svisfiendai, lb that divine 
tilths were conveyed by them in the same pas¬ 
sive manner in which a pijie affords a passage to 
water, or a trumpet to the breath.” See Dick’s 
Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
Hanker on Plenary Inspiration; .Appendix to 
«3d vot qf Doddridge's Expositor; Calatny and 
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Bennett on ittsjiifption• Dr. Stennet' on the 
Authority and Use qf Scripture; Parry's In- 
quiiy into the Nature and Extent qf the Inspi¬ 
ration of the Apostles; Brown's Nat. and Ret. 
Religion , p. 78; and article Christianity and 
SeiMPTuiiF, in this wiA. 

INSTINCT, that power which apts and 
inipbls any creature to any particular mannlPof 
conduct, not by a view of the beneficial conse¬ 
quences, but merely from a strong impulse sup- 
jioscd necessary in its effects, and to be given 
them to supply the place of reason. • 

INSTITUTE, INSTITUTION; an est«r 
Wished custom or law: a precept, maxim, or 
principle. Institutions may tie considered as po 
per*l la it not jxissible, nay, is it not certain, ^sitive, Aiornl, nnd human. 1. Thoseture ca-wd 

positive institutions or preejmts which j>,rc not 
founded upon any rcasoni^fciwwif^to those 
to whom they 1 are given, or discoverable by 
them, hut which are observed merely because 
some supfrior has commanded them.—2. Moral 
are. those, the mi sons of which we see, and the 
duties of which arise out of the nature of the cose 
itRolfj prior to external command.—3. Human, 
are generally applied to those inventions of men, 
or means ol honouring God, which are not ap- 
pointed by him, and which are numerous in Lite 
church of Rome, and too many ofAheni in Pro¬ 
testant churches. IJutlqr’s Analogy, p. 214; 
Doddridge's Lee. lec.t. lftti; Robinson's Claude, 
217, vol. i. and 258, vol. ii.; Burrough's two 
Pise, on Positive Institutions; Bp. Road ley's 
Plain A <rov nt, p. 3. * 

INTEGRITY, purity of mind, free from any 
undue Was or principle, Prov. xi. !j. Many hold, 
tlrnt a-certain artful sagacity, founded upon know¬ 
ledge eg' the world, is tile best conductor of every 
one who would be a successful adventurer in 
life, and that a strict attention to integrity would 
load thorn into danger anil distress. But. in un- 
swor to this, it is justly observed, 1. That the 
guidance of integrity is the safest under which 
we can he placed; that the road in which it 
leads us is, u |Hiii the whole, the freest from dan¬ 
gers, Prov. iii. 21, &c.—2. It is unquestionably 
the most honourable ; for integrity is the founda¬ 
tion of all thut is high in character uiuong man¬ 
kind, Prov. iv. 8.—3. It is the most conducive to 
felicity, Phil, iv.fi, 7; Prov. iiL 17.—4. Such a 
character can look forward to eternity without 
dismay, Rom. ii. 7. 

INTEMPERANCE, excess in eating ot 
drinking. This is the general idea of it; but 
we inay observe, that whatever indulgence un¬ 
dermines the health, impairs the senses, inflames 
the passions, clouds and sullies the reason, per¬ 
verts the judgment, enslaves the will, or in any 
way disorders or debilitates the faculties, may be 
ranked under this vice. Bee article Temcer- 
anok. 

INTERCESSION OF CHRIST, his in¬ 
terposing fbr sinners by virtue of the satisfaction 
he made to dlviue justice. 1. As taihe fact itself 
it is evident, from many places of Scripture, that 
Christ pleads with God in favour of his people, 
Rom. viii. 31; Heb. viL 25; 1 Jqhn ii, 1.—2. As 
to the manner of it: tlie appearance of the highs 
priest among theadews, in the presence of God, 
on the day of atonement, when lie offered before 
him tlie blood ofjthe sin-offering; ia at large re- 


ferred to by 6t. Paul, am illustrating the interces¬ 
sion ol Christ, Heb. ix. 11, 14» 22, 26; x. 19,21. 
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CArlst appears before God vsith Tils own body ; 
but whether he intercedes vocally, or not, cannot 
be known, though it is most probable, I think, 
that he does not: however, it is certain thaft he 
does not intercede in like manner as when on 
earth, with prostration of t*xly, ?ries and Mars, 
whip 1 ’ would be quite inconsistent with his skate 
ctf exaltation and glory ; nor -as supplicating an 
angry -judge, for jieace is made by the blood of 
the cross; nor as litigating a point in a court of 
judicature ; but his intercession is carried on lty 
allowing himself as having done, as their surety, 
*11 that law and justice could require, by-repre¬ 
senting his blood and sacrifice as the ground of 
his people’s acceptance with the Father, Rev* v. 
G ^John xvii. 24.—3. The end of Chi i'rt's In¬ 
tercast* jjjs not to-rfcmind the Divine Being of 
any thing w/iOTi "lie would otherwise forget, nor 
to persuade him to any thine which fie is not dis¬ 
posed to do; hut it may serve to illustrate the ho¬ 
liness and majesty of the Father, and the wisdom 
and grace of the Son; not to say that it may 
have other unknovvn uses with resjieet to the in¬ 
habitants of the invisible world. He is repre¬ 
sented, also, as offering up the prayers and praises 
df his people, which liecorno acceptable to God 
through him, Rev. viii. 3, 4 ; Heb xiii. 15; 1 
Pet. ii. 5. Me there pleads for the conversion of 
his unconverted onesi and for thn consolation, 
preservation, and glorification of his people, John 
xvii.; 1 John ii. 1, 2.-4. Of the propci fu's of 
Christ’s intercession we may observe, 1. That it 
is authoritative. Ho intercedes not without 
right, John xvii. 24; Ps. ii. 8.—2. Wise: he un¬ 
derstands the nature of his work, and the wants 
of hijt people, John ii. 25.—3. Righteous: tor it 
is founded ujKin justiee nnd truth, 1 John iii. 5; 
Heb. vii. 2fi.—4. Compassionate, Heb. ii. 17; v. 
8; Isa. lxiii. 9.—5. Ho is the sole advocate, 

1 Tim. ii. 5.—6. It is perpetual, Heb. vii. 25.— 
7. Efficacious, 1 John ii. 1, 2.—5. The use wr 
should make of Christ’s intercession is this: 
l. We may learn the wonderful love of God to 
man, Rom. v. 10.—2. The durability and safety 
of the church, Luke xxii. 31,32; Isa. xvii. 21.— 
3. The ground wy have for comfort, Heb. ix. 
84; Rom. viii. 31.—4. Jt should excite us to 
offer up prayers to God, as they are acceptable 
through him, Rev. viii. 3, 4. See Chamock's 
Works, veil. ii. p. 110!); Havel's Works, vol. i. 
p. 72; Doddridge's Led. vol. ii. p. 294. 8vo.; 
Gill’s Body of Dir. vol. ii. p. 126. 8vo. edit.; 
Brown's Nat. and Rev. Rclig. p. 348; Berry 
Street Ijcc. No. 18; Ridglcy's Body of Divi¬ 
nity, blues. 55. 

INTERDICT, an ecclesiastical censure, by 
which the church of Rome forbids the perform¬ 
ance of divine service in a kingdom, province, 
town, fitc. This censure has been frequently 
executed in France, Italy, and Germany; and 
in the year 1170, pope Alexander 111. put all 
England under an interdict, forbidding the clergy 
to perform qjjy part of divine service, except bap¬ 
tizing infants; taking confessions, and giving ab- 
lolution to dying penitents; but this censure 
I icing liable U> ill-consequences, of promoting 
libertinism and a neglect of religion, the succeed¬ 
ing popes have very seldom made use of it. T here 
was also an interdict of persona, who w^re de¬ 
prived of fee benefit of attending on divine ser¬ 
vice.' Particular persons were also anciently 
Interdicted of fire and water, which signifies a 
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banishment for some particular offence: by that 
censure no person was permitted to receive them, _ 
or allow them fire or water; and being thus 
wholly deprived of the two necessary elements of 
life, they were, doubtless, under a kind of civil 
death. 

INTEREST IN CHRIST, a term often 
made use of ia the religious world; and implies 
our having a right to claim him as our mediator, 
surety, advocate, and saviour, and with him all 
those spiritual blessings which are purchased and 
applied by him to those whom he nas redeemed. 
The Jerm, “ having a right to claim him," per- 
haps, is preferable to that often used, “ being 
enabled to claim him" ns many have flu interest 
i in Christ who ore destitute of that ussunihee 
which gives them a comfortable sense thereof— 
liidgley’s Dir! 228, 3d edit.; Pike's Cases of 
Conscience, p, 130. 

INTERIM, the name of a formulary, or con¬ 
fession of faith, obtruded upon the Protestants, 
after the death of Luther, bvthe emperor Charles 
V., when he had defeated their forces. It was 
so called, liecause it was only to take place in the 
interim, till a general council should decide all 
the points in question between the Protestants 
and C-’tholics. The occasion of it was this:— 
The .iperor had made choice of three divines, 
viz..) ilius Phlug, bishop of Naumlierg; Michael 
fielding, titular bishop of Sidon ; and John Agri¬ 
cola, preacher to the elector of Brandon burgh; 
who drew up a project, consisting of 26 articles, 
concerning the ]><>ints of religion in dispute be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants. This con¬ 
troverted points wens, the state of Adam Isefore 
and after his fall; the redemption of mankind by 
Jesus Christ; the justification of sinners; charity 
arid good works; the confidence we ought to have 
in God that our sins are remitted; the church 
and its true marks, its power, its authority, and 
ministers.; the pope and bishops; the sacraments; 
the mass; ,Uie commemoration of saints; their 
intercession; and prayers for the dead. 

The emperor sent this project to the pojie for 
his approbation, which he refused: whereupon 
Charles V. published the imperial constitution, 
called the Interim, wherein he declared, that “it 
was his will, that all his Catholic dominions 
should, for the future, inviolably observe the cus¬ 
toms, statutes, and ordinances of the universal 
church; and that those who had separated them¬ 
selves from it, should either reunite themselves to 
it, or at least, conform to this constitution; and 
that all should quietly exjiect the decisions of the 
general council.” 'Inis onlinarire was published 
m the diet of Augsburgh, May 15,1548; but this 
device neither pleased the pope nor the Protest¬ 
ants; the Lutheran preachers openly declared 
they would not receive it, alleging that it re¬ 
established popery: some chose rather to quit 
their chairs and livings than to subscribe it; nor 
would the duke of Saxony receive it. Calvin, 
and several others, wrote against it. On the 
other side, the emperor was so severe against 1 
those who refused to accept it, that he disfran¬ 
chised the dries of Magdeburg and Constance 
for their opposition. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE, a term made 
use of to denote the state of the soul between 
death and the resurrection. From the Scriptures 
speaking frequently of the dead as sleeping in . 
their graves, many have supposed that the sou^ 
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dtops till the resurrection, i. e. is in a state of 
entire insensibility. But against this opinion, 
and that the soul, after death, enters immediately 
into a state of reward or punishment, the follow¬ 
ing passages seem to 1 h; conclusive, Matt. Xvii. 3; 
Luke xxui. 4:2; 2 Cor. v. 6; Phil. i. 21; Luke 
xvi. 22, 23 j Rev. vi. 9. Sec articles Rk.M'ruel- 
tion Sour., and Future S r ate ; Bishop Law's 
Appendix to his Theory of Religion; Search's 
flight of Nature pursued; Hornet's Otam 
Haneshamhot, or Vino of the Intrrmrdiatr 
Stair; Archibald C.amphcil's Vior of the Mid¬ 
dle State; An h dr (iron Blarhbiu nc's HistoAral 
View of the Cou/rorrrsy conrcming an Inter¬ 
mediate. Stair , and the separate R.i isle .ire of the 
Soul 'brim eon Death and the gcnrral Resurrec- 
tion ; in which last the reader will find a large 
account of the writings on (his subject, from the 
beginning of' the R< formation to almost the pre¬ 
sent time. See also, Doddridge's Lectures, led. 

219. 

- 1NTERPR ETINO OF TONGUES, a gift 
bestowe<l on I lie a|>ostles and primitive Chris¬ 
tians, so that in a mixed assembly, consisting of 

f iersons of different nations, if one s|«>ke in a 
unguage understood bv one part, another could 
repeat and ti.m-.1ate what he said into different 
languages understood by others, I Cor. xii. 10j 
Xiv. 5, (>, 13. 

INTOLERANCE is a word chiefly used in 
‘reference to those persons, churches, or six-id ios, 
who do not allow men to tfiink for themselves, 
hut impose on (hem articles, creeds, ceremonies, 
&<\, of their own devising. See Toleration. 
Nothing is more abhorrent from the genius of the 
Christian religion than an intolerant spirit, or mi 
'intolerant church. “It has inspired its votaries 
with a savage ferocity; has plunged the fatal dag¬ 
ger into innocent blood; dejxipuldtcd towns and 
kingdoms; overthrown states and empires, arid 
brought down the righteous vengeance of Heaven 
upon a guilty world. The pretence of su]x-rior 
knowledge, sanctity, and authority for its sup- 

S ort, is tne disgrace of reason, the grief of wis- 
om, and the paroxysm of folly. To fetter the 
conscience, is injustice; to ensnare it, is an act of 
sacrilege; but to torture it, by an attempt In force 
Its feeling-!, is horrible intolerance; it is the most 
abandoned violation of all the maxims of religion 
and morality. Jesus Christ formed n kingdom 
purely spiritual: the apostles exonised only a 
spiritual authority under the direct ion of Jesus 
Christ; particular churches were united only by 
faith and love; in all civil affairs they submitted 
to civil magistracy; and in religious concerns they 
were governed bv the reasoning, advice, and ex 
hortations of their own officers: (heir censures 
wer« only honest reproofs; and their excommu¬ 
nications wTre only declarations that such offend¬ 
ers, F*ing incorrigible, were no longer accounted 
members of their communities.” Let it ever be 
remembered, therefore, that no man or men have, 
jr authority whatever from Christ over the con- 
Bcienc.es of others, or to persecute the persons of 
any whose religious principles agree not with 
their own. See Lowell's Sermons, vA. tn; Ro¬ 
binson's Claude, vol. ii. p. 227, 299; Saurin’s 
Ser. 3rd vol. p. 30, preface; Locke on Govern¬ 
ment and Toleration. 

INTREPIDITY, a disposition of mind unaf- 
, footed wjth fear at the approach of danger. Re- 
' eolation either banishes fear or surmounts it, 
,J ?01 2 4 
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and is firm on all occasions. Courage is impa¬ 
tient to attack, undertakes boldly, and is not les¬ 
sened by difficulty. Valour acts with vigour, 
giyes.no way to resistance, but pursues an enter¬ 
prise an spite of s>ppositi»ii. Jjrarrry knows no 
ii>nr;|it runs nobly into danger, and prefers ho¬ 
nour! to life itself Intrepidity encounters Tfc© 
greatest perils w ith the utmost coolness, and dares 
even present death. See Couiauk, Forci ri'UDE. 

INVESTITURE, in ecclesiastical policy, is 
the act of conferring tiny benefice on another, sit 
wns customary for princes to make investiture of 
ecclesiastical benefices, by delivering to the per¬ 
son ^liey hml chosen a pastoral staff and a ring. 
The ncaiunt of this ceremony may lie seen c# 
l&rge ill’ Afnshn in's Kcclcsiuslieal history, cent, 
xi. part ii. chap. 2. 

IN VIS IBICES, a name of distinction given to 
the disciples of Ohiiyuler, Flacius, lilyrieus. 
Swenkfeld^tSe., lx-can sc they denied tlic Jurjxtuul 
visibility of the church. 

IN VUC ATIO N, a calling upon (Jod in prayer. 
Tt is generally considered as the first part of that 
necessary duty, and includes, 1, A making men¬ 
tion of one or more of the names or titles of God, 
indicative of tin- object to whom vve pray.—2. A 
declaration of our desire and design worship 
him. And, 3, A desire of his asxislunco’nnd ac¬ 
ceptance, under a sense of our own unworthim-sa. 
In the church of Rome, inm-ation also signifies 
adoration of, and prayers to the saints. The coun¬ 
cil of Trent expressly teaches, that the saints who 
reign with Jesus Christ oiler up their prayers to 
God for men, and condemn those who maintain 
the contrary doctrine. The Protestants censure 
and reject this opinion, as contrary to Scripture; 
*leny the truth of the fact; and think it liighly 
unreasonable to suppose that a limited, finite be¬ 
ing, should lie in a manner omnipresent, and, at 
one and the same tune, hear mid attend to the 
prayers that are offered up to him in England, 
t ‘liina, and Peru ; and from hence infer, that H'tho 
saints cannot hear tlicir request, it is inconsistent 
with common sense to address any kind of 
praver to them. 

IRRESISTIBLE GRAFF. Sec Grace. 

1SBRAN1KI, a denomination which appeared 
iri Russia alxmt the year Kitifi, and assumed this 
name, which signifies the multitude of the, elect 
BTit they were called by their adversaries IIol- 
skolsuilra, or the seditious taction. They pro¬ 
fessed u religious zeal for the lettiT of the holy 
Scriptures. They maintained that there is no 
subordination of rank among the fuithlul, and 
that a Christian may kill himself for the love of 
Christ. ' • 

ISRAELITES, the, descendants of ierae 1 , 
who were at first called Hebrews, by reason 
of Abralflim, who came from the other side of 
the Euphrates; and afterwards Israelites, from 
Israel, tne fuller of the twelve [iitriarchs; >m!, 
lastly, Jews, particularly alter their return from 
the captivity of Babylon, because the tribe of Ju¬ 
dah was then much stronger und inure numerous 
than the other tribes, and foreigners hud scarce 
any knowledge of this tri'ie. l or <hft history of 
this people, see article Jews. 

ITINERANT PREACHERS, those who 
are not settled over any particular congregation, 
but go from place to place for the.^ purpose of 
preaching to, and instructing the ignorant. A 
great deal baa been said against person^ of lift) 
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description; ami, it must be'acknowledged, that 
there would not he so much necessity for them, 
were every minister of his parish to do his duty. 
But the sad declension of morals in many places; 
the awful ignorance theft prevail as to God and 
• reaj religion; the little or no exertion of those 
Wuo are the guides of tlie people: “ villages inaile 
up of a train of idle, profligate, and miserable 
poor, and where the barbarous rhymes in their 
church yards inform us, that they are all either 
gov.e or going to heaven these things, with a 
variety of others, form a sufficient reason for 
every able and licnevolent person to step forward, 
aild to do all thnt he can to enlighten the minds, 
lessen the miseries, and promote the welfare of 
his fellow-creatures. A clergyman of thd church 
ofEngiatvJ; .■collectable talents, very judiciously 
observes, that, "Notwithstanding file prejudices 
of mankind, and the indiscretions of some indi¬ 
viduals, an itinerant teacher is one oC the most 
honourable and useful eharacters that can lie 
found upon earth; and there needs no other 
proof than the cxjicrienee of the church in all 
ages, that, when this work is done properly, and 
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with perseverance, it forms the grand method of 
spreading wide, and rendering efficacious, reli¬ 
gious knowledge, for great reformations and 
revivals of religion have uniformly hern thus 
effected; and it is especially sanctioned by the 
example of Christ and his apostles, and recom¬ 
mended os the.divine method of spreading the 
Gospel through the nations of the earth; itine¬ 
rant preaching having almost always preceded 
urid made way for the solid ministry of regular 
pastors. But it is a work which requires pecu¬ 
liar talents ami dispositions, and a jvculiar call 
in God’s providence; and is not rashly and 
hastily to he ventured \ij>on by every novice whii 
has learned to speak almut the Gospel, and haa 
tnore zeal thun knowledge, prudence, humility, 
or experience. An unblemished character, a 
disinterested spirit, an exemplary deadness to the 
world, unaffected humility, deep acquaintance 
with the human heart, and preparation for en¬ 
during the cross not only with boldncs^ hut with 
meekness, jmtienee, and sweetness of temjier, are 
indispensably necessary for such a service..’! 


JACOBITES, a sect of Christians in Syria 
and Mcso(>otainia; so cntU-d, either from Jacob, 
a Syrian, who lived in the reign of the emperor 
Mauritius, or from one Jacob, a monk, who flou¬ 
rished in t he year 550. 

The Jacobites are of two sects, some following 
the rites of the Latin church, and otherscontinu- 
ingscpanitcd from the ejmreh of Home. There 
is also a division among the latter, who have two 
rival patriarchs. As to their belief, they hold hut 
one nature in Jesus Christ: with respect to pur¬ 
gatory, anil prayers for the dead, they are of the 
same opinion with the Greeks and other eastern 
Christians. They consecrate unleavened bread 
at the eucharist, and are against confession, be¬ 
lieving that it is not of divine institution. 

JANSF.NISTM, a sect of the Homan Catho¬ 
lics in Prnhee, who followed the Opinions of Jan- 
senias (bishop of Yores, ami doctor of divinity of 
the universities of Louvain and Douay,) in rela¬ 
tion to grace and predestination. 

In the year 1040, the two universities just 
mentioned, and particularly father Molina and 
father Leonard Colsus, thought lit to condemn the, 
opinions of the Jesuits on grace and free-will. 
This having set the controversy on fix it, Janse- 
nius opposed to the doctrine of the Jesuits the 
sentiments of St. Augustine, and wrote a trea¬ 
tise on grace, which he intituled Augustinus. 
This treatise was attacked by the Jesuits, who 
accused Jansenius of maintaining dangerous and 
heretical opinions; arid afterwards, in 16-42, ob¬ 
tained of pope Urban VIII. a formal condemna¬ 
tion of the treatise wrote by Jansenius; when the 
partisans of Jansenius gave out that this bull 
was spurious, and composed by a person entirely 
devoted to the Jesuits. After the death of Urban 
VIII., the afihir of Jansenism liegan to be more, 
warmly controverted, and ’’gave birth to a great 
number of polemical writings concerning grace; 
and what occasioned some mirth, were the titles 
which each party gave to their writings: one 
writer published the Tmch of St. Augustine j 


aiHither found Snuffers for St. Augustine's 
Torch; and father Veron lormcd A Gag fur the 
Jansenists, &c. In the year J650, sixty-eight 
bishops of France subscribed a letter to pope In¬ 
nocent X., to obtain an inquiry into and condem¬ 
nation of the live following pnqiositions, extracted 
from Jansenius’s Augustinus . 1. Some of God's 
icommandments are liiqxWible to be observed by 
the righteous, even though they endeavour with 
all their power to accomplish them.—2. In the 
state of corrupted nature, we are incapable of re¬ 
sisting inward grace.—3. Merit and demerit, in a 
state of corrupted nature, do not depend on a 
liberty which excludes necessity, but on a liherty 
which excludes constraint.—4. The Scuiipela- 
gians admitted the necessity of an inward pre¬ 
venting grace for the performance of each par¬ 
ticular act, even for the lieginning of faith; but 
they were heretics in maintaining that this grace 
wnsof such a nuture that the will of man was able 
either to resist or obey it.—5. It is Scuiipclagian- 
ism to say, that Jesus Christ died, or shed his 
blood, for all mankind in general. 

In the year 1652, the pojie apjiointed a congre¬ 
gation for examining into the dispute relative to 
grace. In this congregation Jansenius was con¬ 
demned ; and the bull of condemnation published 
in May, 1653, filled all the pulpitis in Paris with 
violent outcries end alarms against the Janserists. 
In the year 1656, pope Alexander VII. issued out 
anotlier bull, in which he condemned the five pro- 
jKisitionsof Jansenius. However, the Jansenists 
affirmed that these propositions were not to be 
found in this book ; but that some of his enemies 
having caused them to be printed on ft sheet, in~ 
serted them in the book, and thereby deceived the 
pope. At last Clement XI. put an end to the 
dispute by bis Constitution of July 17, 1705, in 
which, after having recited the constitutions of 
his predecessors in relation to this affair, he de¬ 
clared, "That, in order to pay a proper obedience 
to the papal constitutions concerning the present, 
question, it is necessary to receive than with a 
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description; ami, it must be'acknowledged, that 
there would not he so much necessity for them, 
were every minister of his parish to do his duty. 
But the sad declension of morals in many places; 
the awful ignorance theft prevail as to God and 
• reaj religion; the little or no exertion of those 
Wuo are the guides of tlie people: “ villages inaile 
up of a train of idle, profligate, and miserable 
poor, and where the barbarous rhymes in their 
church yards inform us, that they are all either 
gov.e or going to heaven these things, with a 
variety of others, form a sufficient reason for 
every able and licnevolent person to step forward, 
aild to do all thnt he can to enlighten the minds, 
lessen the miseries, and promote the welfare of 
his fellow-creatures. A clergyman of thd church 
ofEngiatvJ; .■collectable talents, very judiciously 
observes, that, "Notwithstanding file prejudices 
of mankind, and the indiscretions of some indi¬ 
viduals, an itinerant teacher is one oC the most 
honourable and useful eharacters that can lie 
found upon earth; and there needs no other 
proof than the cxjicrienee of the church in all 
ages, that, when this work is done properly, and 
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with perseverance, it forms the grand method of 
spreading wide, and rendering efficacious, reli¬ 
gious knowledge, for great reformations and 
revivals of religion have uniformly hern thus 
effected; and it is especially sanctioned by the 
example of Christ and his apostles, and recom¬ 
mended os the.divine method of spreading the 
Gospel through the nations of the earth; itine¬ 
rant preaching having almost always preceded 
urid made way for the solid ministry of regular 
pastors. But it is a work which requires pecu¬ 
liar talents ami dispositions, and a jvculiar call 
in God’s providence; and is not rashly and 
hastily to he ventured \ij>on by every novice whii 
has learned to speak almut the Gospel, and haa 
tnore zeal thun knowledge, prudence, humility, 
or experience. An unblemished character, a 
disinterested spirit, an exemplary deadness to the 
world, unaffected humility, deep acquaintance 
with the human heart, and preparation for en¬ 
during the cross not only with boldncs^ hut with 
meekness, jmtienee, and sweetness of temjier, are 
indispensably necessary for such a service..’! 


JACOBITES, a sect of Christians in Syria 
and Mcso(>otainia; so cntU-d, either from Jacob, 
a Syrian, who lived in the reign of the emperor 
Mauritius, or from one Jacob, a monk, who flou¬ 
rished in t he year 550. 

The Jacobites are of two sects, some following 
the rites of the Latin church, and otherscontinu- 
ingscpanitcd from the ejmreh of Home. There 
is also a division among the latter, who have two 
rival patriarchs. As to their belief, they hold hut 
one nature in Jesus Christ: with respect to pur¬ 
gatory, anil prayers for the dead, they are of the 
same opinion with the Greeks and other eastern 
Christians. They consecrate unleavened bread 
at the eucharist, and are against confession, be¬ 
lieving that it is not of divine institution. 

JANSF.NISTM, a sect of the Homan Catho¬ 
lics in Prnhee, who followed the Opinions of Jan- 
senias (bishop of Yores, ami doctor of divinity of 
the universities of Louvain and Douay,) in rela¬ 
tion to grace and predestination. 

In the year 1040, the two universities just 
mentioned, and particularly father Molina and 
father Leonard Colsus, thought lit to condemn the, 
opinions of the Jesuits on grace and free-will. 
This having set the controversy on fix it, Janse- 
nius opposed to the doctrine of the Jesuits the 
sentiments of St. Augustine, and wrote a trea¬ 
tise on grace, which he intituled Augustinus. 
This treatise was attacked by the Jesuits, who 
accused Jansenius of maintaining dangerous and 
heretical opinions; arid afterwards, in 16-42, ob¬ 
tained of pope Urban VIII. a formal condemna¬ 
tion of the treatise wrote by Jansenius; when the 
partisans of Jansenius gave out that this bull 
was spurious, and composed by a person entirely 
devoted to the Jesuits. After the death of Urban 
VIII., the afihir of Jansenism liegan to be more, 
warmly controverted, and ’’gave birth to a great 
number of polemical writings concerning grace; 
and what occasioned some mirth, were the titles 
which each party gave to their writings: one 
writer published the Tmch of St. Augustine j 


aiHither found Snuffers for St. Augustine's 
Torch; and father Veron lormcd A Gag fur the 
Jansenists, &c. In the year J650, sixty-eight 
bishops of France subscribed a letter to pope In¬ 
nocent X., to obtain an inquiry into and condem¬ 
nation of the live following pnqiositions, extracted 
from Jansenius’s Augustinus . 1. Some of God's 
icommandments are liiqxWible to be observed by 
the righteous, even though they endeavour with 
all their power to accomplish them.—2. In the 
state of corrupted nature, we are incapable of re¬ 
sisting inward grace.—3. Merit and demerit, in a 
state of corrupted nature, do not depend on a 
liberty which excludes necessity, but on a liherty 
which excludes constraint.—4. The Scuiipela- 
gians admitted the necessity of an inward pre¬ 
venting grace for the performance of each par¬ 
ticular act, even for the lieginning of faith; but 
they were heretics in maintaining that this grace 
wnsof such a nuture that the will of man was able 
either to resist or obey it.—5. It is Scuiipclagian- 
ism to say, that Jesus Christ died, or shed his 
blood, for all mankind in general. 

In the year 1652, the pojie apjiointed a congre¬ 
gation for examining into the dispute relative to 
grace. In this congregation Jansenius was con¬ 
demned ; and the bull of condemnation published 
in May, 1653, filled all the pulpitis in Paris with 
violent outcries end alarms against the Janserists. 
In the year 1656, pope Alexander VII. issued out 
anotlier bull, in which he condemned the five pro- 
jKisitionsof Jansenius. However, the Jansenists 
affirmed that these propositions were not to be 
found in this book ; but that some of his enemies 
having caused them to be printed on ft sheet, in~ 
serted them in the book, and thereby deceived the 
pope. At last Clement XI. put an end to the 
dispute by bis Constitution of July 17, 1705, in 
which, after having recited the constitutions of 
his predecessors in relation to this affair, he de¬ 
clared, "That, in order to pay a proper obedience 
to the papal constitutions concerning the present, 
question, it is necessary to receive than with a 
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respectful silence.” The clergy of Paris, the 
same year, approved and accepted this bull 1 , and 
none dared to oppose it. This is the famous bull 
Unigcvitus , so called from its beginning with tbe 
words Unigcnitui Dei Filius, &c., which has 
occasioned so much confusion in France. 

It was not Onlv on uccount of their embracing 
the doctrines of Augustine, that thc.Jesuits were 
so embittered against them; hut that which of¬ 
fended the Jesuits, and the other creatures of the 
Homan pontiff wns, their strict piety, and severe 
moral discipline. The Jauseriists erijr’d out against 
the corruptions of the church of Rome, andtf'oui- 
platned that neither its doctrines nor morals re¬ 
tained any truces of their liirmer purity. They re¬ 
proached the clergy with an universal depravation 
of sentiments and manners, anil an entire forget¬ 
fulness of the dignity of their cliaVacter amj the 
duties of their vocation ; they censured the lieen- 
tiousnessof the monastic orders, and insisted upon 
the necessity of reforming their discipline aecorrl- 
iug to the rules of sanctity, abstinence, and self 
denial, tJiat were originally prrserilied by their 
respective founders. They maintained, also, that 
the |>eople ought to be carefully instructed in all 
the doctrines and precepts of Christianity; mid 
that, for this purpose, tlie Holy Scriptures and 
public liturgies should be offered to their js-riisiil 
in their mother tongue; and, finally, they looked 
upon it us a matter of the highest moment to per¬ 
suade all Christians that true piety did not con¬ 
sist in the observance of jiompous rites, or in the 

. performance of external acts of devotion, but in 
inward holiness and divine love; 

Notwithstanding the above-mentioned senti¬ 
ments, the Jansen infs have been accused of su- 

■ peretition and fanaticism; and, on account of 

* their seven' discipline and prac*icc, have lieen 
denominated liigorists. It is said, that they 
mude rejs'iitance consist chiefly in those volun¬ 
tary sullenngs which tho transgressor inflicted 
upon himself, in proportion to the natifre of Ins 
crimes and the degree of his guilt. They tor¬ 
tured and macerated their bodies by piiniul la¬ 
bour, excessive abstinence, continual prayer, and 
contemplation; nay, they carried these austeri¬ 
ties, it is said, to so high a pitch, as to place merit 
in tliem, and to consider those as the sacred vic¬ 
tims of repentance who had gradually put an end 
to their days by their excessive abstinence and 
labour. Dr. fiaweis, howeyer, in his Church 
History, (vol. iii. p. 4(i.) seems to form n more 
favourable opinion of them. “ i do not,” says he, 

• “ readily receive the accusations that Papists or 
Protestants have objected to them, as over-rigoi- 
ous and fanatic in their devotion ; hut 1 will ad¬ 
mit many things might he blameablc; a tincture, 
bf a popery might drive them to push monkish 
austerities too far, and secretly to place some 
merit in mortification, which they in general dis¬ 
claimed ; yet, with all that can be said, surely the 
root of tlie matter was in them. When J read 

^Jaqsenius, cr his disciples Pascal or Qucsnel, 1 
bow before such distinguished excellencies, and 
confess them my brethren; shall 1 say my fathers ? 
Their principles are pure and evangflical; their 
morals formed upon the apostles and prophets ; 
and their zeal to amend and convert, blessed with 
eminent success.” 

JEALOUSY is that particular uneasiness 
.which prises from the fear that some rival may 
mb us of tho aflection of one whom we greatly 
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love, or sosjacioTi that he has already demo it. 
The first sort of jealousy is inseparable from Iftve 
before it is in possession of its object; the latter ia 
unjist, generally mischievous, and always trou 
biestunc. • 

jftHOVAI* one or tlie Scripture names of 
God) and peculiar to hint, signifying the Htgpg • 
who is self-existent* and gives existence toothere. 
The name is also given to Christ, Is. xl. 3| und 
is a proofof his godhead, Waft. iii. 3; Is! vi.; John 
xii. 41. The Jews had so great a venerution for 
this nanu'j that they loft o0‘ the ci^Oniii of fro- 
rumoring it, "whereby its trip* pronunciation was 
forgotten. They believe that whosoever knows 
the'true pronunciation of it cannot fail to bp 
(heard «A'uod. 

JESUITS, or the Society rf,Jcxus- g futnous 
religious order of the Romishrlmrcft, founded by 
Ignatius Lofola, a Spanish knight, in the six¬ 
teenth century. The plan which this fanatic 
feinted of its constitution ami laws, was suggest¬ 
ed, us he gave out, by the immediate inspiration 
of Heaven. Hut, notwithstanding this lngh pre¬ 
tension, his design met at firut with violent ppjio- 
sition. The pojie, to whom Loyola had applied 
for the sanction of Ins authority to confirm the 
institution, referred his petition to a committer of 
cardinals. They represented the establishment 
to be unnecessary as well as dangerous, and Paul 
refused to grant his approbation of it. At lust, 
Lovola removed all his scruples, by an oiler which 
it was iiu|Mmsible for any jmpe to resist. } Ie pro* 
]»)s (I, Unit iH'siiles the three vows of poverty, of 
chastity, und of monastic olsihence, which are 
common to all the orders of regulars, thp lneinls'rs 
of his society should take a lourtli vow of obe¬ 
dience ft> the pojie, landing themselves to go 
whithersoever he should command for llw service 
of religion, and without requiring any thing from 
the holy see lor their support. At a time when 
the pajiul authority had received such a shock by 
tlie revolt of so many nations from the Romish 
church, at a time when every part of the jxipish 
system was attacked with so much violence and 
success, tho acquisition of a body of men, thus 
jKrulisrIy devoted to the see of Pome, and whom 
it might set in opposition to all its enemies, waa 
.mi object of the highest consequence. Paul, in¬ 
stantly perceiving this, confirmed the institution 
of the Jesuits by his bull; grunted the most ample 
privileges to the meinliers of the society, and i«j>- 
uointed Loyola to lie the first general of'the order, 
The event fully justified Paul’s discernment in 
expecting such beneficial consequences to Ihe see 
of Rome from this institution. J n less than half ft 
century tlie society obtained establishments in 
every country thatudheml to tlie Roman (‘ntholic 
church; its power and wealth increased ama¬ 
zingly ; the number of its members lieeame great; 
their character as well as accomplishments were 
still greater; and the Jesuits were celt bra tod by 
the friends Snd dreaded by the enemies of the 
Romish faith, as the most able and enterprising 
ordemn tlie church. 

2. Jesuits, object of tbe order of .—The primary 
object of almost'all the monustic orders is to se- 
iMtrutcuien from the world, und from any concern 
in its affaire. In th£ solitude, and silence of the 
eloia'er, the monk is called to work out his salva¬ 
tion by extraordinary acts of mortification and 
piety. He is dead to the world, and ought not to 
mingle in its transactions. He con ue of no 
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benefit to mankind bot by hifexamplc and by his 
prayers. On the contrary, the Jesuits are taught 
to consider themselves as formed for action. They 
arc chosen soldiers, bound to exert thrinsdivcs 
continually in the scrvice^pf Gotland of the wipe, 
his vicar on earth. Whatever tends to msfruet 
‘ th^fignorant, whatever can lie of use to reclaim 
or oppose the enemies of tlx* holy see, is their 
proper oliject. That they may have full leisure 
for this active service, they are totally exempted 
from those functions, the performance of which 
is the chief lipsiness of other monks. They apj>ear 
in no processions; they practise no rigorous aus¬ 
terities ; they do not consume one half of their 
tjpie in the repetition of tedious olKres; but they 
are required to attend to all the transactions of the* 
world, n, l fiV'-^ni^ the influence which these 
Uiay have upon religion: they are directed to study 
the disjNisition of persons in high rank, and to - 
cultivate their friendship; and, by thievery con¬ 
stitution and genius of the order, a spirit of action 
and intrigue is infused into all its members. 

3. Jesuits , jut ut tar it ics oj iltcir policy and 
government. —Other orders are to be’ considered 
as voluntary associations, in which, whatever af¬ 
fects the whole body, is regulated by the common 
suffrage of ail its members. Hut Loyola, full of 
the ideas of implicit obedience, which he had de¬ 
rived from his military profession, umxiintcd that 
the government of his order should 1 m: purely 
monarchical. A general chosen for life, by depu¬ 
ties from the several provinces, possessed |sever 
that wtis supreme ami independent, extending to 
every person and to every case. To his commands 
they were required to yield not only outward 
obedience, hut to resign up to him the inclinations 
of their own wills, and the sentiments *of their 
own understandings. Such a singular form of 
policy could not fail to impress its character on all 
tlie members of the order, and to give a peculiar 
force to all its operations. There has not been, 
perhaps, in the iiruuls of mankind, any example 
of such a jicrlect d»s|n)tism exercised, not over 
monks shut up in the cells of a convent, but over 
men dis, "incd among all the nations of the earth. 
As the const it minus of the order vest in the gene¬ 
ral such absolute dominion over nil its memliern, 
tliey carefully pi ovule for Ins 1 icing perfectly in¬ 
formed with respect to the character und abilities 
of his subjects. livery novice who oilers himself 
lor a candidate -lor entering into the order, is 
obliged to manifest his conscience to the superior, 
or u jiersou appointed by him; and is required to 
confess not only his sms and defects, but to dis¬ 
cover the inclinations, the passions, and the bent 
.of the soul. This manifestation must lie renewed 
every six months, liacli membei i» directed to 
observe the wools and actions of the novices, and 
are bound to disclose every thing of importance 
concerning them to the suttenor. In order that the 
scrutiny into tin ir diameter may be as complete 
as possible, ■» long noviciate must eipire, during 
which they pass through the several gradations 
of rank in the society; and they must have 
Attained the full age ot thirty-three years before 
they cun lie admitted to take the final vows l.y 
which they become professed members. By 
these various methods, the superiors, under whose 
immediate inspection the no vices are placed, ’ 

. Acquire a thorough knowledge of their disposition 
And talents ; and tile general, by examining the 
registers kept for this purjiose, is enabled to 
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choose the instruments which his absolute power 
can Employ in any service for which he clunks 
meet to destine them. 

4. Jesuits, progress of the power and influence 
of .—As it was the professed intention of tills or¬ 
der to labour with unwearied ;.eul in promoting 
the salvation of men, this engaged them, ol'course, 
in many active functions. From their first insti¬ 
tution, they considered the education of youth as 
•their peculiar province: they aimed at being spi¬ 
ritual guides and confessors; they preached fre- 
qiienily, in order to instruct the people ; they set 
out uk missionaries to convert unbelieving nations. 
Before the expiration of the sixteenth century, 
the^y had obtained the chief direction of the edu¬ 
cation of youth in every Catholic country in Eu¬ 
rope. They had become the confessors of almost 
all its monarefts; a ltuicfion ol no small impor¬ 
tance in any reign, but, under a weak prince, 
su|ierior to that ot minister. They were the spi 
ritual guides of almost every person eminent tor 
rank or power; they jiosseHscd the highest degree 
of confidence und interest with the papal court, 
us the most zealous and able champions for its 
authority; they possessed, at different periods, 
the direction of the most considerable courts in 
[Europe; they mingled in all ufliurs, and took 
part, very intrigue and revolution. But while 
they I us advanced in power, they increased also 
in wi aith: various expedients were devised lor 
eluding the obligation of the vow of [wverty. Be¬ 
sides i he sources of wealth common to all the re¬ 
gular clergy, the Jesuits possessed one which was 
peculiar to themselves. Under the pretext of 
promoting the success of their missions, and of 
facilitating the sup|M>rt of tlicit missionaries, they 
obtained u sjteciitl licence from the court of Rome, 
to trade witfi liic nations which they laboured to 
convert; in consequence ot this, they engaged in 
airextcnsive und lucrative commerce, both in the 
East and West Indies; they opened warehouses 
in dillereut parts of Europe, hi which they vend¬ 
ed their commodities. IS' ot satisfied with trade 
alone, they imitated the example ot other com- 
itierciid societies, and aimed at obtaining settle 
meals. Tliey acquired possession, accordingly, 
of the large anil fertile province ol Paraguay, 
which stretches across the southern continent of 
America, from the bottom of the mountains of 
Potosi to the confines of the Spanish and Por¬ 
tuguese settlements on the banks of the river De la 
Plata. Here, indeed, it must be confessed, they 
were of service; they found the inhabitants in a 
state little different from (hat which takes place 
among men when they first begin to unite to¬ 
gether; strangers to the arts; subsisting preca¬ 
riously by hunting or fishing; and hardly ac¬ 
quainted with the first principles of subordination 
and government. The Jesuits set themselves to 
instruct and civilize these savages: they taught 
them to cultivate the ground, build houses, and 
brought them to live together in villages, &c. 
They made them taste the sweets of society, and 
trained them to arts and manufactures. Such 
was their power over them, that a few Jesuits 
presided oJfer some hundred thousand Indians. 
But even in this meritorious effort of the Jesuits 
for the good of mankind, the genius and spirit of 
their order was discernible: they plainly aimed 
at establisliing in Paraguay an indc[>cndfnt em¬ 
pire, subject to the society alone, and which, by • 
tho superior excellence of its constitution awl 
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paOce, could scarcely have failed to extend its 
dominion over all the southern continent <0 
America. With this view, in order to prevent 
the Spaniards or Portuguese in the adjacent set¬ 
tlements from acquiring any dangerous influence 
over the people within the limits of the province 
subject to the society, the Jesuits endeavoured to 
inspire the Indians with hatred and contempt of 
these nations; they cut off all intercourse be¬ 
tween their subjects nn<] the Spanish or Portu¬ 
guese settlements. When they were obliged to 
admit any person in a public character from the 
neighbouring governments, tliev did not pigmit 
him to have any conversation wi’th their subjects; 
and no Indian was allowed even hi enter the 
houste where these, strangers resided, unless in 
the presence of a Jesuit. In order to render any 
communication between them us difficult as pos¬ 
sible, they industriously avoided giving the In¬ 
dians any knowledge of the Spanish or any other 
European language; but encouraged the dillc- 
rent tribes which they had civilized to acquire a 
cortaju dialect of the Indian tongue, and laboured 
to make that the universal language throughout 
- their dominions. As all these precautions, with¬ 
out militaryJoree, would have been insufficient to 
have rendered their empire secure and perma¬ 
nent, they instructed their subjects in thp Euro¬ 
pean urt of war, and formed them into bodies 
completely armed, and well disciplined. 

5. Jesuit*, pi rniriuiis effects of this order in 
eieil society .—Though it must lie confessed that 
the Jesuits cultivated the study of anrirnt litera¬ 
ture, and contributed much towards the progress 
of polite learning; though^hey have produced 
eminent masters in every branch of science, nnd 
can boast of a numtior ui ingenious authors; yet, 
unhappily for mankind, their vast influence has*| 
liee.n often exerted with the most fatul effects. 
Such was tiie tendency of that discipline observed 
by the society in forming its members, and such 
the fundamental maxims m its constitution, that 
every Jesuit was taught to regard the interest of 
the ordrr as the capital object to which every 
consideration was to lie sacrificed. As the pros- 
(terity of the order was intimately connected with 
the preservation of the papal authority, the Jesuits, 
influenced by the same principle of attachment 
to the interest of their society, have bc< 11 the most 
zealous patrons of those doctrines which tend to 
exalt ecclesiastical power on the ruins oPcivjl 
government. They have attributed to the court 1 
of Rome a jurisdiction as extensive nnd absolute 
> as was claimed by the most presumptuous pon¬ 
tiffs in the dark ages. They have contended for 
th? entire independence of ecclesiastics on the 
civil magistrates. They have published such 
tenets concerning the duty of opposing princes 
who were enemies of the Catholic faith, as coun¬ 
tenanced the most atrocious crimes, and tended 
to dissolve all the ties which connect subjects 
with their rulers. As the order derived both 
reputation and authority from the zeal with which 
’ it stood forth in defence of the Romish church 
against the attacks of the reformers, its members, 
proud of this distinction, have considered it ns 
their peculiar function to combat the opinions, 
and to check the progress of the Protestants. 
They-have made use of every art, and have em¬ 
ploye^ every weapon against them. They have. 
„sct themselves, in opposition to every ge.ntlc or 
tolerating measure,in their favour. They have 
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Incessantly stirred up against them oil the rage 
of ecclesiastical nnd civ il persecution.—^-Whtiewf 
recollects the events which have happened in 
Earope during two centuries will find that the 
Jesuits may justly lie consid* ml os responsible 
for most of the pcrnieioul elli'i Is arising from that 
corrupt nnd dangerous casuNlrv, from those ex¬ 
travagant tenets concerning ocrVsiiibtieal pniror, 
and from that intolerant spirit, which have been 
the disgrace of the rliurrh of Rome throughout 
that period, nnd which lmvo brouglrt $u many 
calamities upon society. • 

0. Jesuits, dmnijiiil in F.vrnjtt .—Such were 
the laws, the policy and the genius of this formi¬ 
dable order; til which, however, a perfect know¬ 
ledge lqfs only been attainable of late. Kuro)# 
bail observed, lor two centuries. I lie ambition and 
power of the order; but while it ieh (winy fatal 
effects of thfar, it could not fully discern the 
causes to which they Acre to he imputed. It was 
Lutmctpiuimcd with many of the singular regnla- 
‘tions in the [Kilitieal constitution or government 
of the Jesuits, whi'-h j Tined the enterprising 
spirit of intrigvie that distinguished its members, 
and elevated the body itself to such a height of 
power. It was a fundamental maxim with tho 
Jesuits, from their fiist institution, not to publish 
the rules of their order: these tliev kept eoueeni- 
ed as an inqieut tiable mvsiei v. They never etun- 
mtinicated them to stnmgeis, nor even to the 
greater part ol their own members: they refused 
to produce them when nquired by courts of jtu»- 
lice; and, by a strange soli eism in policy, the civil 
(tower in different countries authorised or con¬ 
nived at the establishment of an order of men, 
wbohe constitution and laws were eonecultd with 
a solicitude which alone was u good reason tor 
having excluded them. During the prosecutions 
which huve been curried on against, them in Por¬ 
tugal and France, the Jesuits have been ao in¬ 
considerate as to produce the mysterious volume# 
of their institute. By the aid of these authentic 
records, the principles of their government may 
be delineated, and the sources of their power 
investigated, with a degree of certainty and pre¬ 
cision which, previous to that event, it was im¬ 
possible to attain. 

'I’lie (lernieioufl effects of the spirit nnd consti¬ 
tution of this order rendered it early obnoxious to 
some of the principal powers in Europe, and 
gradually brought on its downfall. There ia a 
Vmarkahle passage in a sermon pnarhed at Dub¬ 
lin by Archbishop Blown, so tong ago as the 
year 1551, and which may lie considered as 
almost prophetic. It is as follows: "But there 
are u new fraternity of late Hpnmg up who call 
themselves Jesuits, which will deceive many, 
much after the fjerilies and Pharisees’ manner. 
Amongst the Jews they shall strive to aliolish 
the truth, and shall come very near to do it. For 
these sorts will turn themselves into several 
forms; vvith»the heathen, a heutheuist; with tho 
atheists, an utheist; with the Jews, a Jew; 
with the reformers, a relbrtnade; purposely to 
know your intentions, your minds, your hearts, 
and your inclinations, and thereby bring you, at 
last, to be like the fool that said in his heart, 
there was no God.. -These shull lie spread over 
the whole world, shall lie admitted into tlic coun¬ 
cils of princes, and they never the wiser; charm¬ 
ing of them, yea, mulling your prince# reveal 
their hearts, and the secrete therein, and yet they 
S 
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not perceive it; which will (happen from falling use of to describe Jeans Christ. This language 
from the law of God, by neglect of fulfilling the which is very copious, would have affordealowei 
law of God, and by winking at their sins; yet, in terms to express an inferior nature; but it could 
the end, God, to justify his law, shall sudctenly have afforded none higher to express the nature 
cut off this society, even by the hand of thosawhio of the Supreme God. It is worthy of ohserya- 
bave most succoured them, and made use of tion, too, that these writers addressed their wnt- 
them; so that at the end they shall become odious ings, not to philosophers and scholars, but to 
toldl nations. They shall be worse than Jews, the common people, and consequently used 
having no resting-place ujnrn earth; and then words in their plain, popular signification.— 
shall a Jew have more favour than a Jesuit.” This The common people, it seems, understood the 
singular passage seems to lie accomplished. The words in our sense of them; for in the Dinclesian 
emjMiror Charles V. saw it ex|>cdient to check persecution, when the Roman soldiers burnt a 
their progress in his dominions: they were expell- Phrygian city inhabited by Christians; men, 
ed England by proclamation, 2 James I., in 1604 : women, and children submitted to their late, call- 
Venice, in 1606; Portugal, in 1759; France, in ing upon Christy the God oven alt..— 2. Coin- 
1764; Spain and Sicily, in 1767; and totiklv supc pare the style of the New Testament with the 
pressed and aiioiii^m! by jxipe Clement XlV. in state of the Jcvss at the time of its publication. 
1773. The. TitH.; Mush rim's Ere. Hist. ; Har- In the time of Jesus Christ, the Jews were zeal- 
leian Mine. vol. v. p. 566; Broughton’s Pirt. ous defenders of the unity of God, and of that 

JESUS CHRIST, thifljorcl and ^Saviour of idea of his perfections which the Scriptures ex- 
mankind. lie is called Christ (anointed,) be- -cited. Jesus Christ and his a;>ostlns• professed 
cause he is anointed, furnished, and sent by God the highest regard for the Jewish Scriptures; yet 
to execute his mediatorial office; and Jesus (Sa- the writers of the New Testament described 
viour,)i because he came to save his people from Jesus Christ by the very names and titles by 
their sins. For an account of his nativity, offi- which the writers of the .Old Testament had de¬ 
ws, death, resurrection, &c., the reader is referred scribed the Supreme God. Compare Exod. iii. 
to those articles in this work. We shall here 14, vhh John viii. 58; Is. xliv. t>, with Itev. i. 
more particularly consider his diviuityjiumnnity, 11, 1 , Deut. x. 17, with Rev. xvii. 14; Ps. xxiv. 
and character. The divinity of Jesus Christ 10, >•. lih l Cor. il 8; Hob. i. 7, with Lukeii. 11; 
seems evident, if we consider, 1. The language Dan. v. 23, with 1 Cor. xv. 47; 1 Chiron, xxix. 
of the New Testament, and compare it with the 11, with Col. ii. 10. If they who described Jesus 
state of the Pagan world at Iht time of its pub- Christ to the Jews by these sacred names and 
licalion. 2. 11 Jesus Christ were not God, the titles intended to con\ey an idea, of his deity, the 
writers of the New Testament discovered great description is just and the application sale; but 
injudic.iousness in the choice of their words, and if they intended to describe a mere man, they 
adopted n very incautious and daugerous style, were surely of all men the most preposterous. 
The whole world, except the small kingdom of They chose a method of recommending Jesus to 
Judea, worshipped idols at the time of Jesus the Jews the most likely to alarm and enrage 
Christ’s appearance. Jesus Christ; the evan- them. Whatever they meant, the Jews utider- 
gclists who wrote his history; and the apostles, stood them in our sense, arid took Jesus fora 
who wrote epistles to various elnsses of men, pro- blasphemer, John x. 33.-r-3. Compare the per- 
posed to destroy idolatry, and to establish the fections which are ascribed to Jesus Christ in 
worship of one only living and true God. To the Scriptures , with those which are ascribed to 
effect this purpose, it was absolutely necessary God. Jesus Christ declares, “ All things that the 
for these founders of Christianity to avoid confu- Father hath are mine;” John xvi. 15: a very 
eion and obscurity of language, and- to express dangerous proposition, if he were not God. -The 
their ideas in a cool and cautious style. The writers of revelation ascribe to him the same per- 
leasl expression that would lend to deify a crea- fections which they ascrilie to God. Compare 
ture, or countenance idolatry, would have been a Jer. x. 10, with Is. ix. 6; Exod. xv. 13, with Heb. 
source of the greatest error. Hence Paul and i. 8; Jer. xxxii. 19, with Is. ix. 6; Ps. cii. 24, 27, 
Barnabas rent their clothes at the very idea of with*Heb. xiii. 8; Jer. xxiii. 24, with Eph.J. 20, 
the multitude’s confounding the creature with 23; 1 Sam. ii. A with John xiv. 30. If Jesus 
the Creator, Acts xiv. 7'he writers of the New Christ be. God the ascription of the perfections 
Testament knew that, in speaking of Jesus of God to him is proper; if he be not, tbe apos- 
Christ, e xtranrdinary caution was necessary; yet, ties are chargeable with weakness or wickedness, 
when we take up the New Testamout, we find and either would destroy their claim of inspira- 
auch expressions as these: 11 Tho word was tion.—4. Consider the works that are ascribed to 
God, John i. 1. God was manifest in tho flesh, Jesus Christ, and compare them with the claims 
1 Tim. iii. 16. God with us, Matt. i. 23. The of Jehovah. Is creation a work of God! “ By 
Jews crucified the Lord of Glory, 1 Cor. ii. 8. Jesus Christ were all things created,” Col. i. 16. 
Jesus Clirist is Lord of all, Acts x. 36. Christ Is preservation a work of God 7 “ Jesus Christ 
is over all; God blessed for ever, ftoni. ix. 5." upholds all things by the word of his power,” 
These aro a few of many propositions, which the Hob. i. 3. Is the mistuon of the prophets a work 
New Testament writers lay down relaltive to of God? Jesus Clirist is the Lord God of the 
Jesus Christ. If the writers intended to affirm holy prophets; and it was the spirit of Christ 
the divinity j >f Jesus Christ, these are words which testiged to them beforehand the sufferings 
of truth and soberness; if not, the language is of Christ, and the glory that should follow, Nen. 
incautious and unwarrantable; and to address it ix. 30j Rev, xxii. 6, 16; l Pet. i. 11. Is the sab 
to men prone to idolatry! for the purpose ofde- vation of sinners the work of God ? Christ is 
stroying idolatry, is a strong presumption against tbe Saviour of all that believe, John iv. 42; Ileb. 
their inspiration. It is remarkable, also, that the v. 9. Is the forgiveness of sin a work of God 7^ 
richest words in the Greek language are made The Son of Man hath power to forgive uaa, 
206 . f 
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A^att. ix. 6. The same might be said of the illu¬ 
mination of the mind; the modification of the 
heart; the .resurrection of the dead; the judging 
of the world; ■ the glorification of the righteous; 
the eternal punishment of the wicked; all which 
works, in one part of Scripture, are ascrilied to 
God, and all which in another part of Scripture arc 
aacrilied to Jesus Christ, Now, if Jesus Christ be 
not God, into what contradictions these writers 
must fall! They contradict one another: they 
contradict themselves. Either Jesus Christ is God, 
or their conduct is unaccountable.—5. Consider 
that divine worship which the Scriptures cl#im 
for Jesus Ch rist. 11 is a command of God, “ Thou 
shaJt worship the Lord thy God, anil him only 
shaft*thou serve,” Matt. iv. 20. Yet the Scrip¬ 
tures command “ all the angels of God to worship 
Christ,” lleb. i. (i. Twenty tiinert, in the New 
Testament, grace, mercy, and pence, are implored 
of Christ, together with the Father. Baptism is 
an act of worship jierl'onned in his name, Matt, 
xxviii. 19. Swearing is an act of worship; a 
solemn -appeal in imiiortarit cases to tile omni¬ 
scient Uod; and this ajrpeal is made to Christ, 
Rom. ix. 1. The committing of the soul to God 
at death is a sacred act of worship; in the per¬ 
formance of this act Stephen died, saving, Lord 
Jesu^ receive iny spirit, Arts vii. 59. The whole 
host of heaven worship him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and the Lain!) for ever and over, Rev. v” 
14, 15.—(>. Observe the application of OUI Tes¬ 
tament passages irhitk belong to Jchorah , to 
Jesus in the Sew Teslamcitf? and try whether 
you can acquit the. writers of the Sew Testa¬ 
ment of misrepresentation, on supposition that 
Jesus is not God, St. Paul says, “ We shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.” That 
we shall all he judged, we allow; hut. how do you 1 
prove that Christ shall be our judge ? Because, 
adds the a|Histle, it is written, “ As I live, saitli 
the Lord, every knee shall law to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God,” Rom. xiv. 10, 11, 
with Is. xlv. 30, &c. What sort of reasoning is 
this? How docs this apply to Christ, if Christ 
he not God? And how dare a man quote one 
of the most guarded passages in the < )ld Testa¬ 
ment for such a purpose? John the Baptist is 
he who was spoken of by the. prophet Esaias, 
saying, Prepare ye the way, Matt. in. 1, 3. Isaiah 
saith, Prepare ye the way of the Loan; make 
straight a highway for outt God, Is. xi. 3, &c. 
But what his John the Baptist to do with ail 
this description, if.Jesus Chnst lie only a me.ssen- 
,ger of Jehovah, mid not Jehovah himself? for 
Isaiah saitli, Prcjwro ve the way of Jehnrah 
Compare also *Zpch. xii. 10, with John xix. 31, 
37; Is. vi. will; John xii. 39; Is. viii. 13, 11, with 
1 Pet. ii. 8. Allow Jesus Christ to be God, and all 
thc3e applications are projier. If we deny it, the 
'New Testament, wc must own, is one of the 
most .unaccountable compositions in tho world, 
calculated to make easy tilings hard to be, under¬ 
stood.—7. Examine whether events hate justi- 
Jied that ndtion of Christianity which the,^pro¬ 
phets gave their countrymen of it, if Jesus 
Christ be not God. The railing of tb# Gentiles 
from the worship of idols to the worship of the 
one living and true God, is one event, which, the 
proplietss said, ( the coining of the Messiah should 
bring to pass. " If Jesus Christ be God, the event 
answers tho prophecy; if not, the event is not 
(Some Uf pass, for Christians in general worship 
SW7 
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Jesus, which is Idolatry, if he he not God, fa. 8. 
iii. and iv.; Zeph. ii. Jl ; Zerh. xiv. 9. The 
primitive Christians certainly worshipped Him 
as God. Pliny, who was appointed governor of 
the fyovinee of Hithynia,by tile emjjeror Tmjan. 
ill the year 103, examined’ and punished several 
Christians for their non-conformity to Ihe esta¬ 
blished religion of the empire. • In a letter to fne 
empotor, giving an account of his conduct, he 
declares, “ they -affirmed the whole of their guilt, 
or their error, was, that they met on a certain 
stilted day, before it was light, nfid Hcldrebfcd 
themselves in n form of prayer to Christ as to 
some God.” Thus Pliny meant to inform the 
euqieror that Christians worshipfted Christ* 
Austin Martyr, who lived about 150 years after 
Christ, asserts, that the Christ inns worshipped 
the Father, the Son, ami the Spirit. Besides his 
testimony, then* ore nunila'rlesa passages in tho 
Jjilhers thntattest the* truth in quest ion; espe¬ 
cially in Trrtullian, Ilipjiolytus, Felix, arc. 
Mahomet, who lived in the sixth century, consi¬ 
ders Christians in the light of infidels and idola¬ 
ters throughout the Korun ; and, indeed, had not 
Christians worshipjied Christ, he could have had 
no shadow of a pretence to reform their religion, 
and bring them buck to the Worship of one God. 
That the fur greater |»irt of Christians have con¬ 
tinued to worship Jesus will not lie doubted ; now, 
if Christ he not God, then the Christians have 
been guilty of idolatry; and if they have been 
guilty of idolatry, then it must appear remarka¬ 
ble that the iqio.sllcs who foretold the. Corruptions 
of Christianity, 2 Tim. iii., should never have 
foreseen nor warned us against worshipping 
Christ. In no part of the. Scripture is there the 
least intimation of Christians falling into idolatry 
'in this resjiect. Surely if this had been un error 
which was so universally to prevail, those Scrip¬ 
tures which are able to make us wise unto salva¬ 
tion, would have left us a wnrniiigon soimjairtant 
atopii. Lastly, consider what numberless passage* 
of Scripture have no sense, or a very absurd one , 
if Jesus Christ be a vine man. See Rom. i. 3; 
t Tim. iii. Id; John xiv. 9; xvii. 5; Phil. ii. ti ; 
Ps. rx. 1, 4; lTim.i.2; Acts xxii. 12, mid ix. 17. 

But though Jesus Christ lie God, yet for our 
sidles, and for our salvation, he took upon him 
human nature; this is therefore called his 
humanity. Mi.roion, A|ielles, Valentinus, and 
many other heretics, denied Christ’s humanity, as 
’some have done since. But that Christ had a 
true human Ixwly, and not a men 4 human shnpe, 
or a laxly that was not real flesh, is ycry evident 
from the 1 snored Scriptures, Is. vii. 12; Luko 
xxiv. 39; lleii. ii. 14 ; Luke i. 42; Phil. ii. 7, H; 
John i. 14. * Besides he ate, drank, slept, walked, 
worked, and wus weary. He groaned, bled, and 
died upon the cross. It was necessary that ho 
should thus la*, human, in order to fulfil the divine 
designs add prophecies resjieeling the shedding 
of his Hood for onr salvation, which could not 
have been done, had he not (aissesscd a real body. 
It is also as evident that he assumed our whole 
nature, soul as well as body. If lie had not, ho 
could not have been capable of thagsore amaze¬ 
ment and sorrow unto death, and all those other 
acts of grieving, feeling, rejoicing, Ac. ascribed to 
him. It was not, however, our sinful nutuni he 
assumed, but the-likeness of it, Rony viii. 2; for 
he was without sin, and did no iniquity. His 
human nature must not be confounded with his 
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divine; for though there he fin uiiipnuf natures in 
Christ, yet there is not a mixture or confusion of 
them or their properties. His humanity is not 
changed into his deity, nor hi* deity into hu¬ 
manity , hut the two natures are distinct \ti one 
person. How this uninft exists Ss alone our com¬ 
prehension ; and, indeed, if wc cannot explain 
uOw our own Ikolies and souls arc united, it is not 
to bo supposed wc can explain this astonishing 
mystery of God manifest in the flesh. See 
Mkoiatoh. 

*We now proceed to the character of Jesus 
Christ, which, while it affords us the most plead¬ 
ing subject for meditation, exhibits to us an ex- 
ampleof the most perfect and delightful hind. 

*' “ Here,” as an elegant writer observes, “ every 
grace that can recommend religion, and every 
virtue that can adorn humanitv, tire so blended, 
as to pxcite our admiration, and engage our love. 
In abstaining from licentious pleasures, he was 
equnllv free from ostentatious singtlarity nnfl 
churlish snlleimcss. When he complied with the 
established ceremonies of bis countrymen, that 
compliance was not accompanied by any marks 
of bigotry or superstition; when he opposed 
their rooted pre|kvsses.-«jns l his opposition was 
perfectly exempt from the captious petulance of a 
controversialist, and the undi.stinguishing zeal of 
an innovator. His couruge was active in en¬ 
countering the dangers to which he was excised, 
and passive under the aggravated calamities 
which the malice of his foes heajied upon him; his 
fortitude was remote from every appearance <>( 
rashness, and.his patience was equally exempt 
from abject pusillanimity: he was liriu without 
olwtinacy, and humble without meanness.— 
Though possessed of the most unhounijcd power, 
we beliold him living continually in n state of 
voluntary humiliation and poverty; we see him 
daily exjiosed to almost every species of want and 
distress j allhelod without a comforter, persecuted 
without a protector; and wandering about, accord¬ 
ing to his own pathetic complaint, because hr hud 
not where to lay hit head. Though regardless of 
the pleasures, and sometimes destitute of the 
comforts of life, lie never provokes our disgust bv 
the sourness of the misanthrope, or our conlem|>t 
hv the inactivity of the recluse. His attention to 
the welfare of minkind was evinced not only by 
his salutary injunctions, but by his readiness to 
embrace every opportunity of relieving their dis- 
tress and administering to their wants. In every 
jienod and circumstance of his life, we behold 
dignity and elevation blended with love and pity; 
something which, though it awakens our admira¬ 
tion, yet attracts our confidence. We see power; 
but it is t>ower which is rather our s< eurity than 
our dread; a power softened with tenderness, and 
soothing while it awes. With all the gentleness 
of a meek and lowly mind, we liehold an heroic 
firmness, which no terrors could restrain. In the 
private scenes of life, and in tlie public occuj lo¬ 
tions,of his ministry; wnether the object of ad¬ 
miration or ridicule, of love or of persecution; 
whether welcomed with hosannas, or insulted 
with an attain as, wc still see l.tm pure ling with 
unwenrieixodnstancv the same end, and preserv¬ 
ing the same ^integrity of Ide and manners.’ 1 
H7i He's Sermons, seem. 5. 

Considering him as a Mmal Teacher, We 
must be struck with the greatest admiration. As 
Hr. P«Wy observes. “ he preferred solid to popu- 
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lar virtues; a character which is commonly de¬ 
spised, to a character universally extolled: he 
placed, in our licentious vices, the check in the 
right place, viz. upon the thoughts: he collected 
human duty into two well-devised rules; he re 
jieated these rules, and laid great stress upon 
them, and thereby fixed the sentiments of his 
followers : he excluded all regard to reputation in 
our devption and alms, and, by parity of reason, 
in our other virtues: his instructions were deli¬ 
vered in a form calculated for impression; they 
wefe illustrated by parables, the choice and struc¬ 
ture of which would have been admired in any 
composition whatever: he was free from the usual 
symptoms of enthusiasm, heat, and vehemence 
in devotion, austerity in institutions, and a wild 
particularity in the description of a future state; 
lie was free gIho from the depravities of his oge 
and country; without superstition among tho 
most superstitious of men, yet not decrying posi¬ 
tive distinctions or external observance's, but so¬ 
berly recalling them to the principle of their esta¬ 
blishment, and to their place in the scale of human 
duties: there was nofliing of sophistry or trifling, 
though amidst teachers remarkable for nothing so 
niueh as frivolous suhtiltie* and quibbling expo¬ 
sitions; he was candid and liberal in his judg¬ 
in' 1 of the rest of mankind, although belonging 
to i eople who affected a separate claim to divine 
fi .'tir, and, in ronrequence of that opinion, 
pi,me to nncharitablcncss, partiality, and restric- 
ti< n ■ in his religion there was no scheme of build¬ 
ing up a hierarchy* or of ministering to the views 
of human governments: in a word, there was 
every tiling so grand in doctrine, and so delight¬ 
ful in manner, tnat the people, might, well exclaim 
—‘ Surclv, nevrr man spake like this man!’ 

As to his example, bishop Neweome observes, 
“it was of the most perfect piety to God, and of 
the most extensive benevolence and the most ten¬ 
der compassion to men. He does not merely ex¬ 
hibit a life of strict justice, but of ov crflowing be¬ 
nignity. His temperance has not the dark shades 
of austerity; Ins mcekiyss does not degenerate 
into aputhv; his humility is signal, nnudst a 
splendour of qualities more than human; his for¬ 
titude is eminent, and exemplary in enduring the 
most formidable external evils, and the sharpest 
actual sufferings. His patience is invincible ; his 
resignation entire and absolute. Tuyth and sin¬ 
cerity shine throughout his whole conduct. 
Though of heavenly descent, he shows obedience 
and a‘V tI ion to his earthly parents; he approves, 
loves, and attaches himself to amiable qualities in 
the human race; he respects authority, religiitus 
and civil; and he evidences regard for his coun¬ 
try, by promoting its most essential good in a 
painful ministry dedicated to its Service, by de¬ 
ploring jts calamities, and by laying down'hie 
life for its lienefit. Every one of his eminent/ur- 
tues is regulated by consummate prudence; and 
he hpth wins the love of his friends, and extorts 
the approliation and wonder of his enemies. 
Never was a character at the same time so com¬ 
manding and natural, so resplendent and pleas¬ 
ing, so amiable and venerable. There is a peci*. 
bar contrast in it between an awful greatness, 
dignity, and majesty, and the most conciliating 
loveliness, tenderness, and softness. He now 
converses with prophets, lawgivers; and angels; 
-and the next instant he meekly endures tho 
dulness of his disciples and the blasphemies and 
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»ge of ihe multitude. He now calls himself 
greater than Solomon; one who can command 
legions of angels; and giver of life to whomso¬ 
ever he plraseth j the Son of God, and who shall 
sit on his glorious throne to judge the. world : at 
other times wo find him embracing young chil¬ 
dren ; not lifting up his voice in the streets, iw 
quenching the smoking flax ; calling his disci¬ 
ples not servants, hut triends and brethren, and 
comforting them with an exulieraut and parental 
affection. Let us pause an instant,' and fill our 
minis with the idea of one who knew all things, 
heavenly and earthly; searched and laid ojs'fl the 
inmost recesses of the heart; rectified every pre¬ 
judice, and*removed every mistake of a moral and 
religious kind ; by a word exercised a sovereignty 
aver all nature, penetrated the hidden events ol 
futuritv, gave promises of admission into a happy 
immortality, had the keys of hie and death, 
claimed an union with the Father; ami vet was 
pious, niifd, gentle, humble, tillable, social, bene¬ 
volent, friendly, and allee.Iinnate. Such a charac¬ 
ter is fairer than the morning star. Each sepa¬ 
rate virtue is made stronger by opposition and 
contrast; and the union of so many \irtues forms 
a brightness which fitly represents the glory of 
that God 'who inhabiteth light inaccessible.”’ 
See Huhtnson's {'Ira for thr /{trinity of Christ , 
from winch many of the above remarks are taken; 
{}/>. Hull's Juit g ment of Hu; i'ntliolic I'hurrli ; 
Al/hadir, Watertand , Huw 1 ./r, and / ley. on the 
Dirtni'y of Chust; Header, Stiirlcliousr , and 
Dm/ley's Li res of Christ ; Ih Jamieson's f'icir 
of thr Dorlrinr of Scripture, and thr. Pritni/irr 
J-'aitk concerning the Deity of Christ; Owen 
on the (Cory of Christ's Person; llurrion's 
Christ ( 'rurijied ; litshop .Xrtreoinbe's dhtierru- 
lions oil our Curd's Conduct; mid Pulcy's Kri- 
dt tiers o f Christianity. 

JEWS, a name derived from the patriarch Ju- 
tl ill, and given to the descend nils ot Abraham 
bv his eldest, son Isaac. We shall here present 
the reader with as comprehensive a \iew of this 
■angular jieopleus we can. 

f Jews , History of the. —The Almighty pro¬ 
mised Abraham that he would render his seed 
extremely numerous: this promise began to lv 
fulfilled in Jacob’s twelve sous. In about two 
hundred and fifteen years they increased in 
Egypt from seventeen to between two and three 
millions, men, women, and children. While Jo¬ 
seph lived, they were kindly used by the Egyp¬ 
tian monarch*; but soon alter, from a suspicion 
that they would become too strong lor the natives, 
they were condemned to slavery ; hut the more 
they were oppressed, the more they grew. 1 he 
mid wives, arid others, were therefore ordered to 
murder every male iiiiaut at the time of its birth , 
but jJiey shifting the horrible task, every body 
was then ordered to destroy the male children 
wherever they found them. Alter they had Ikmoi 
thus oppressed for about one hundred years, and 
ott the very day that finished the lour hundred 
and thirtieth year from God’s first promise of a 
seed to Abraham, and about four hundred years 
after the birth of Isaac, God, by terrible plagues 
on the Egyptians, obliged them to li lie rate Ihe 
Hebrews under the direction of Moses and 
Aaron. Pharaoh pursued them with a mighty 
armv ; but the Lord ojiened a passage for them 
•through the Red Sea; and the Egyptians, in at- 
■ tempting to follow them, were drowne !. Aft* r 
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this, we find them in a dry and barren desert, 
without any provision for their journey, lmt Got! 
supplied them with water from a rock, and manna 
and quails from heaven. A little after they 
routed the Amiflckitea, Tv ho fell on their rear. In 
the wilderness God delivered them the law, and 
confirmed the authority of Moses. Three tffmi- 
sniul of them were*rut off for worshipping the 
golden calf; and for loathing the manna, they 
were punished with a month’s eating of flesh. till 
a plague broke out among them; and for meir 
rash iielief of the ten wicked spies, and the con 
tempt of the promised land, God had entirely de¬ 
stroyed them, lmd not Moses's proven? prevented 
They were condemned, however, to wander in 
the desert till the end of forty years, till that 
whole generation, except Caleb and Joshua, 
should he cBt off by death, tlerp they were 
often punished for theTr rela-llion, idolatry, whore¬ 
dom, Ac. • God's marvellous favours, however, 
were still continued in conducting and supplying 
them with meat; and the streams issuing from 
Ihe rock of Menhali, followed their camp nlniut 
thirty-nine years, arid their clothes never waxed 
old. On tiieir entrance into Cammn, God or¬ 
dered them to cut oil every idolatrous Camiunite; 
but they spared vast numbers of them, who ou- 
tieed them to wickedness, and were sometimes 
God’s rod to punish them. For many ages they 
had enjoyed little protqieritv, mid often relapsed 
into awful idolatry, worshipping Haahm and 
Ashturoth. Mieah and the I hiniles introduced 
it not long after Joshua’s death. About this 
time the lewdiiess of the men of Gilmili occa¬ 
sioned a war of the eleven trils’s ngainst their 
brethren *>f Benjamin: they were twice routed 
f hy the Benjamilcs, and forty thousand of them 
were slain. In the third, however, all the Ben- 
jamites were slain, except six hundred. Vexed 
for the loss of a Irilie, the other 1 lebrews pro¬ 
vided wives for these six hundred, at theexpeiico 
of slaying most ol the inhabitants of Jabesh 
Gilead. Their rrla[>sos into idolatry also brought 
on them related turns of slavery from the hea¬ 
then among 'iraround them. Sec Isinks ot Judges 
and Samuel. Having been governed by judges 
tor about three hundred and forty years, alter, the 
death of Joshua, they took a fancy to have a king. 
Saul was their first sovereign, under whoso 
reign thev had pcrjietual struggles with the 
f Ammonites, Moabites, and Philistines. After 
about seven years’ struggling L'tween the eleven 
trilies that clave to Islilioshcth, the son of Saul, 
and the tribe of Judah, which erected themselves 
into a kingdom under David, David became sole 
monarch. ” U nder him they fart slued their neigh- 
Isiurs, the Philistines, Edomites,and others; and 
took possession ol the whole dominion winch 
has been promised them, from the border of 
Egypt to tno banks of the Euphrates, Under 
Solomon they Wind little war : when lie died, ten 
of the. Hebrew tribes formed a kingdom of Israel, 
or Ephraim, for themselves, under Jeroboam, the 
soil of Neli.it, in op[K>sit.ion to the kingdom of J u¬ 
dah and Benjamin, ruled by the family of David. 
The kingdom of Israel, Ephraim, or the ten tribes, 
had never so much as-one pious king : idolatry 
was always their established religion. The king¬ 
dom of Judah had pious and wicked sovereigns 
hy turns, though they often relapsed into idolatry, 
which brought great distress uiion them, Sec 
books ol' Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, Not 
S (J 
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only the kingdom of Israel, but that of Judah, 
waft brought to the very brink of ruin after the 
death of J ehoshaphat. After various changes, 
sometimes for the letter, and sometimes lor the 
worse, tho kingdom of Israel { was ruined, two 
hundred and filty-four years after its erection, by 
So, king of Egypt, and Halmamiser, king of 
Assyria, who invaded it, and destroyed most ot 
the people. Judah was invaded by Sennacherib; 
hut Ile/ekiali's piety, and Isaiah’s pravcr, were 
tli* 1 means of their preservation : Imt under Mii- 
tiasseli, the Jews abandoned Iheinselves to liorrid 
iuipn ty; for which they were punished by Esar- 
Ji.tddun, king of Assyria, who invaded and re¬ 
duced the kingdom, and carried Manassch pri¬ 
soner to Babylon. Manassch repented and the 
Lord brought him hack to his kingdom, where he 
promoted the reformation ; but htsfton Anion de¬ 
faced all. Josiah, however, again promoted it, 
and earned it to a higher pitch than fn the reigns 
ot David and Solomon. A tier Josiah was slain 
by Pharaoh iNeclio, king of Egypt, the people re¬ 
turned to idolatry, and God gave them up to ser¬ 
vitude to the Egyptians ami ('li.ilileiins. The fate 
nl t!u-ir kings Jehoiis, Jclioiakiin, Jelioinehin, and 
'/.ori.ckuh, was unhappy. Provoked by Zedekiali’s 
tieaeliery, IN'elnicliailnez/.ar invaded the kingdom, 
murdered vast numbers, a:id reduced them to 
ruptivily. Tims the kingdom of Judah was 
ruined, A. ,M. 3 lift, about three hundred anil 
eighty-eight years alter its division from that of 
the ten tribes. In the seventieth year from the 
begun captivity, the Jews, according to the edict 
of Gyrus, king ot Persia, who had overturned the 
empire of Chaldea, returned to their own coun¬ 
try. See INelioriiiah, Ezra. Vast numbers of 
them, who had agreeable settlements, remained 
in Baby Ion. After their return they rebuilt the 
temple and city of Jerusalem, put away their 
strange wives, and renewed their covenant with 
Clod. 

About 3190, or 31)1(5, they escaped the ruin 
designed them by Hainan. Afiout 3fto3, Darius 
(Jehus, king of Persia, ravaged part of Judea, 
^ nud carried olf a great many prisoners. When 
Alexander was in Canaan, about 3070, he con¬ 
firmed to them all their privileges; and having 
built Alexandria, he settled vast numbers ol them 
there. About fourteen years after, Ptolemy Lo¬ 
gos, the (5reck king of Egypt, ravaged Judea, 
and carried our hundred thousand prisoners to 
Egypt, hut used them kindly, and assigned them 
many places of trust. AUiut eight years after, 
he transported another multitude of Jews to 
Egypt, and gave them considerable privileges. 
About the same time, Solrucus Nirutor, having 
built ubout thiity new cities in Asia, settled in 
them as many Jews ns he could; and Ptolemy 
Phil.idelphus, of Egypt, about 3700, bought the 
freedom of all the Jew slaves in Egypt. Anti- 
oe-lnis Epiphanes, aliout 383-1, enftiged with them 
for rejoicing at tho report of his death, nnd for 
tho peculiar form of their worship, in his return 
fiom Egypt, forced his way into Jerusalem, and 
murdered'forty thousand of them; und about two 
years after he ordered his troops to pillage the 
ritios of Judea, and murder the. men, and sell 
tho women and children for slaves. Multitudes 
were killed, and len thousand prisoners carried 
rtf: the temple was dedicated to Olynipius, an 
idol of Greece, ’and the Jew's exjwsed to the 
lu ."st treatment. Mattathias, the priest, with 
'dlO 
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his sons, chiefly Judas, Jonathan, anil Simon, 
who were called Maccabees, bravely fought for 
their religion ami liberties. Judas, who succeed¬ 
ed his father aliout 3840, gave IN ieanor and the 
king’s trootis a terrible deleat, regained the tem¬ 
ple, and dedicated it anew, restored the daily 
worship, mid repaired Jerusalem, which was 
almost in a ruinous heap. After his death, Jona¬ 
than and Simon, his brethren, successively suc¬ 
ceeded him; ami both wisely and bravely pro¬ 
moted the welfare of the church and state. 
Simon was succeeded by his sou ITireanus, who 
subdued Idumea and reduced the Samaritans, 
in 38110 he was succeeded by Ills son Janncus, 
who reduced the Philistines, the country ot Moab, 
Ammon, Gilead, and part of Arabia. Under 
these three reigns alone the Jewish nation was 
independent after the captivity. A Iter the death of 
the widow of Janncus, who governed nine years, 
the nation was almost ruined with civil.broils. In 
333ft, Aristobulus invited the Homans to assist him 
against Hireanus, Ins elder brother. Tho coun¬ 
try was quickly reduced, and Jerusalem took by 
force; ami Poiiijm-v, and a number of Ins oflicers, 
pushed their way into the sanctuary, if not into 
the Holy of Holies, to view tin- furniture thereof. 
IN' > years after, (’rassns, the Roman general, 
f i ^ed tlie temple of its valuables. Alter Judea 
li d for more than thirty years Item a scene of 
ravage and blood, and twenty-four of whi< h had 
b-en oppressed by Herod the Great, 1 lerod got 
himself installed in tho kingdom. About twenty 
years before our Saviour's birth, lie, with tho 
Jews' consent, began to build the temple. A Liut 
this time the Jews had hopes of the Messiah; 
nnd about A. M. 1000, Christ actually came, 
whom Herod (instigated by tile fear of losing his 
tdrone) sought to murder. The Jews, however, 
a few excepted, rejected the Messiah, and put him 
to death. The sceptic Was now wholly departed 
from Judah; and Judea, a Unit twenty-seven years 
before, reduced to a province. The Jews, since 
that tune, have Urn ecattcicd, contemned, per¬ 
secuted, ami enslaved among all nations, not 
mixed with any in the common manner, but liavo 
remained as a body distinct by themselves. 

‘J. Jnrs, scntimenU of. —The Jews commonly 
reckon but fourteen articles of their faijh. Mai- 
mooides, a famous Jewish rabbi, reduced them to 
this number when he drew up their confession 
aUiut the end of the cleventn century, and it 
was generally received. All the Jews arc obliged 
to live and die in the profession of these thirteen 
articles, which are as follow;—1. That God is 
the creator of ull things • Hint lie guides and Ktijt- 
ports all creatures: that he lias done every thing ; 
and that he still nets, and shall act during tho 
whole eternity.—-. Tlint God is one : there is no 
unity like lus. He alone hath been, i«, nml'sha!) 
lx- eternally our God.—3. That God is incorpo¬ 
real, and cannot have any material properties; 
nnd no corporeal essence ran be compared with 
him.—4. That God is the beginning and end ‘of 
all things, and shall eternally snlisist.—That 
God aloit" ought to bo worshipped, and none lieside 
him is to be adored.—fi. That whatever has l<cen 
taught by the prophets is true.—7. That Moses 
is the head and lather ot' all contemporary doc¬ 
tors, of those who lived before or shall live after 
him.—8. That the law was given by'Moses.— 
ft. That the law shall never be altered!’ and tfint-' 
God will give no other.—10. That God k flows 
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all the thoughts and actions of men.—II. Tliat 
(tod will regard the works of all those who have 
performed what he commands, and punish those 
nho have transgressed his laws.—10. That the 
Messiah is to come, though he t.trrv a long time. 
—IK. That there shall he a resurrection of the 
dead when God shall think lit. 

The modern Jews adhere still a« closely to the 
Mosaic dispensatio/i. as liioir dispersed and de¬ 
spised condition will pei'mit them. Tledr ser¬ 
vice con-ists ehiellv hi leading the law in their 
synagogues, together with a vaiietv of prlfyers. 
They use no sacrifices sure the dosti action of 
the Temple. They repeal blessings and p.iilleul.ir 
praises to God, not ouh in their pnners, hut on 
all iiecid 'iital nee.isioris, and in ghnost all their 
actions. They go to pi avers three times a dav 
in their synagogues. Their sermons are not 
made in Hebrew, winch ft w of them now per¬ 
fectly urfllerstand, but m the l.mgu.iog* of the 
country where they resale They are tin bidden 
all vain swearing* and pronounener any ol the 
names of (ind wilhonl nooes-atv. 'I hey ab.l.iin 
from meats prohibited In the lawilie.il law; for 
which reason, \y listen r lhe\ eat must be dresseil 
bv Jew-, and a!t< i a manner peculiar to them¬ 
selves. As soon as a < hill! ran Spe dv, tflev teach 
hull to re.ul and linn- late the Ihhlc into the I m- 
gilage of the country where llir\ h\e. hi gene¬ 
ral, they observe the s ime ceremonies which were 
praetis; d hv their aiuhMoi - ' , in the eelehr dion of 
(hr passover. They ad,nowdedge a two-told law 
of God, a written and an unwritten one; the 
former is contained m the Pentateuch, m live 
hooks of Moses; the I.liter, tliev pretend, was 
delivered by God to Moses, and handed down 
from lnm by oral tradition, and now to lie n reiv¬ 
ed ns of equal authority with the former. They 
assert the perpetuity ot their law, together with 
its perfection. They deny the accomplishment 
of tin* prophecies in the person ot ('lirist, alleg¬ 
ing that the Messiah L not vet come, and that lie 
will make his appear nice with the gieatest 
worldly pomp and eraiideur, subduing all n itious 
before linn, and subjectin'' (hem to the house of 
Judah. Since the prophet- have predated bw 
mean condition and sulli rings, they confidently 
talk of two Messiahs; one Hen-1', phrmm, whom 
they grant to lie a jierson of n mean ni.d atllietcd 
condition in this wmld; and the o'her, Hen 
David, who shall be a victorious and powerful 
prince. 

* The Jews |i)av for the souls of the dr id, he 
cause they siippi.e I line is a paradise for the 
Hollis'of good men, wherelhev enjoy "lorv in the 
presence of God. Tliev believe that the stills of 
the *v>eked are tormented in hell with Cue and 
ptlujj' punishments; that some arc eoiuleinnfsl to 
lie punished in tins manner lor ever, w lule others 
continue only for ft limited time; and this they 
call purgatory , which i- not diilerenl Iroin hell 
ill respect of the place, bill of the duration. They 
suppose no Jew, unless gmltv of heresy, or cer¬ 
tain crimes sjiociliod by the rahlmis, shall con¬ 
tinue in purgatorv above a twelvemonth; and 
that there are but few who sutler eternal punish¬ 
ment. 

Almost nil the modern Jeiv-- are Pharisees 
and are as much attached to tradition hi then nn- 
.castors were; and assert, that whoever rejects 
.’the oral law deserves death. 1 lence they enter- 
taw «n implacable hatred to ttic Canutes, who 
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adhere to the te\t of Moses, rejecting the rabbi 
instieal interpretation. See CaH aiti's. 

There are still some of the Smldueces in Afri¬ 
ca, and in sevi4al othef places; but they are few 
in number: at least there are but very few who 
dei hire ojionlv for these opinions. m 

There are to this day some remains of the nn- 
eient sect of the Samaritans, who are zealous for 
the law of Moses, but are despised h\ the Jews, 
because they receive oidv I lie Pentateuch •ami 
observe dideienl ceremoiiie- horn (liens. They 
declare they are no Saddueoes, bul acknowledge 
the spirituality and mmtoiwditv of the soul.-y 
,'l‘here are numbers of ibis sect at Gn/n, Damas¬ 
cus, (fraud Cairo, and ill some other places of 
the east; hut especially at Siclicm, now railed 
NapKaise, vrtiieh is risen out of the ruins ot the 
ancient Samaria, vvlirtre flaw sacrificed not ninny 
years a;hf It aving a place tor this purpose on 
Mount (<eri/iiti. 

David Levi, a learned Jew, who in ITIMi pub¬ 
lished “ Disseitatums on the Prophecies ot the 
< dd Testament,*' observes in that work, that 
deism and infidelity have made sii< h large strides 
in the world, that they leave ill length reached 
even to the Jewish liilion; many of whom are 
at tins timi so great I v inli eted w it li seeptinsm, 
ln reeding I’nlinghrokc, I I nine, Voltaire, Ac. 
that they scarcely believe in a revelation; much 
liss have they anv hope in tin ir future leslorntion. 

o 7eiiw, i tiln in (If < nf.- All liislorv cannot 
turnisli us with a para'lcl to tho calamities iiihI 
miseries ot the Jew-., raj mi and minder, lamine 
and j'estilenee, within; fne and sword, and all 
I lie leru*s of war, without. < hir Saviour wept 
at I lie foresight o* these calamities; and it Is 
almo.l imjio'-sihle lot jiersoiis of any humanity to 
read the account without being iillccted. Tim 
preiheiions concerning them were remarkable, 
and the calamities that came upon them were the 
greatest (lie world ever saw. Dent, xwtti. xxix.; 
Matt. \>iv. Now, what heinous sin was it that 
could tie (lie cause of sildi heavy judgments f 
I ‘an anv other lie assigned than what the Scrip- 
lure a 1 -igns 1 Thess, ii l r >, Ifi. “They both 
killed the Lord Jesus and flair own prophets, 
and persecuted the apostles; and so filled up 
their sins, and wrath came upon them to (lift 
uttermost.” It is lioidlv possible to consnlei the 
nature and extent of llieir snf'ei'itigs, and not 
conclude the lews' own impre< alion to he singu- 
tnly lullilled upon them, Matt xxxil. 2 r >. “ 11 it* 

blood he rai us and our i htldrcii ’ Ai <Vsarca 
twenty thousand of the lews wire Killed by tlio 
S' ri ins in tlaar mutual broils. At Damiiscun 
ten thousand unarmed Jews wi re killed ; arid at 
lb thshnn the heathen inhabit Hits caused their 
Jewish neighbours to assist tie m against their 
brethren, and then murdered limit thousand oi 
these .nhabitaiwts. At Alexandria the J< ws mur¬ 
dered multitudes ot the heathens, and were 
murdered in their turn to ahold Idly thousand. 
The Homans under Vespasian nivadid tho coun¬ 
try, find took the cities of (<alilce,.f Imrazen, 
Hethsaula, t 'ajieriiaum, Arc, where < ‘hrist had 
boon esjM i i dlv rejectedi and mur*l< red 1111 Hillers 
liftin' inhabitants. At Jerusalem the scene was 
ino-t w i etched of all. At I In pass ocr, when 
then nf'ghl hi' two nr three millions ol people in 
the city, the Homans surrounded it with Iron]*, 
trenches, and walls, that none might ittrnjie. '1 ho 
Kin c dilfen nt. factions within murdered ime ap 
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other. Titus, one of the most merciful generals 
that ever breathed, did all in his jxwer to per¬ 
suade them to an advantageous surrender, but 
they scorned every proposal. The multitudes 
of unburied carcases corrupted the air, and pro¬ 
duced a pestilence. The people fed on one an¬ 
other; and even ladies, it itf said, broiled their 
Sucking infants, and ate them. After a siege of 
six months, the city was taken. They murder¬ 
ed ilunoht every Jew they met with. Titus was 
bent to save the Temple, tiut could not: there 
were bix thousand Jews who had taken shelter 
in it, all burnt or murdered '. The outcries of the 
•ftiws, when they saw it, were most dreadful: 
the whole city, except three towers arid u smull* 
part of (he wall, were rnzed to tile ground, and 
the fyund.itinns of the temple and other places 
were ploughed up. Soon after the forts of llcro- 
diuri and Alaclieron were taken, the (| irrisori of 
Massiula murdered themselves rather than sur¬ 
render. At Jerusalem alone, it is said, one mil¬ 
lion one hundred thousand perished by swoid, 
famine and ]x - sltlenco. In other places we hear of 
two hundred and lilly thousand that were cut off, 
besides vast iiumlx.-rs sent to Egypt to laliour as 
slaves. Alxmt tidy years after, the Jews murder¬ 
ed about five hundred thousand of the Roman sub¬ 
jects, for which they were severely punished !>v 
Trajan. About I30, one Burocabu pretended that 
he was the iVlessiali, and raised a Jewish army of 
two hundred thousand, who murdeied itll the 
heathens and ( Uiristiaiis who came in their way ; 
hut lui was defeated by Adrian’s forces. In this 
war, it is said, about sixty thousand Jews were 
slain and perished. Adrian built a city q .11 Mount 
Calvary, and erected u marble statue of swine 
over tho gate that led to lletlilehem. No Jew 
was allowed to enter the city, or to look to it at a 
distance, under pain of death. In 3f>0 they l>c- 
gan to rebuild their city and temple; but a terrible 
earthquake and flumes of tire issuing front the 
earth, killed the workmen, and scattered their 
materials. Nor till the seventh century durst 
tJicy so niiieh as creep over the rubbish to lx 1 wail 
it, without bribing the guards. In the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, there were many of 
them furiously harassed and murdered. In the 
sixth century twenty thousand of them were 
slain, and as many taken and sold for slaves. Irv 
602 they were severely punished for their horrible 
massacre of the Christians at Anliix-h. In Spain, 
in 700, they were ordered to lx; enslaved, fn the 
eighth and ninth centuries they were greatly de¬ 
rided nnd abused : in some places they were made 
to wear leathern girdles, and ride without stir¬ 
rups on asses and mules. In franco and Spain 
thov were much insulted. In the tenth, eleventh, 
anu twelfth centuries, their miseries rather in¬ 
creased: they were greatly persecuted in Egypt. 
Besides what they suffered iri the East by the 
1 urkish and sacred war, it is shocking to think 
what multitudes of them the eight eroisades mur¬ 
dered in Germany, Hungary, Lesser Asia, and 
elsewhere. .Iji France multitudes were burnt.— 

In England, im 102(1, they wen- banished; and at 
the coronation of Ra hard [. the mob fell upon 
them, and murdered a great many of them. About 
one thousand and five hundred of them were 
burnt in the [wlace in the city of York, which 
they set fixe to, themselves, after killing their 
wives and children. In the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries their condition was no better. In 
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Egypt, Canaan, and Syria, the croisaders still 
harassed them. Provoked with their mat! run* 
ning after pretended Messiahs, Caliph Nasser 
scarce left any of them alive in his dominions of 
Mesopotamia. In Persia, the Tartars murdered 
them in multitudes. In Spain, Fenlinuiid per¬ 
secuted them furiously. Alxiut 1319, the terrible 
massacre of them at Toledo forced many of them 
to murder themselves, or chunge their religion. 
Alxiut 1253 many were murdered, nnd others 
banished from France, but in 1275 recalled. In 
132(1 and 1330, the eroisades of the fanatic shep¬ 
herds, who wasted the south of France, mas¬ 
sacred them ; besides fifteen hundred that were 
murdered on another occasion. In 1358 they 
were totally banished from France, since which 
lew of them have entered that country. In 1291 
king Edward expelled them from England, to tho 
number of one hundred and sixty thousand. In 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centu¬ 
ries, their miseries continued. In Persia they 
have been teriibly used: from 1G63 to 1666, the 
murder of them was so universal, that but a few 
escaped to Turkey. In Portugal arid Spain they 
have Ix'en miserably handled. About 1392, six 
or ei 'it hundred thousand were banished lioin 
Sp.i Some were drowned in their passage to 
Af’i'Cii; some by hard usage; and ninny of their 
carcasses lay in the fields till the wild beasts de¬ 
voured them. In Germany they have endured 
many hardships. They have been banished from 
Bohemia, liavaria, Cologne, Nuremberg, Aogs- 
liurgli, and Vienna : they have Ix'en terribly mas¬ 
sacred in Moravia, and plundered in Bonn and 
Bamberg. Except in Portugal and Spam, their 
.present condition is generally tolerable. In Hol¬ 
land, Poland, and at Frankfort and Hamburgh, 
they have their liberty. They have rejxatedly, 
but in vain, attempted to obtain a naturalization 
in England, and other nations among whom they 
are scattered. 

4. Jews, preservation of .—“ The preservation 
of the Jews,” savs Basnage, “in the midst of the 
miseries which they have undergone during 1700 
years, is the greatest prodigy that can lx* imagin¬ 
ed. Religions de|H'iid on temporal prosperity; 
they triumph under the protection of a conqueror: 
they languish and sink with sinking monarchies. 
Paganism, which once covered the earth, is ex¬ 
tinct. Tiie Christian church, glorious in its 
martyrs, yet was considerably diminished by tho 
jicrsecutions to which it was exposed; nor was it 
easy to repair the breaches in it made by those 
acts of violence. But here we behold a church 
hated and persecuted for 1700 years, and yet sus¬ 
taining itself, and widely extended. Kings have 
often employed the severity of edicts and the lymd 
of executioners to ruin it. The seditious multi-, 
tudoa, by murders and massacres, have committed 
outrages against it still more violent and tragical. 
Princes and people, Pagans, Mahometans, Chris¬ 
tians, disagreeing in so many things, have united 
in the design of exterminating it, and have not 
been able to succeed. The bush. of Moses,- sur¬ 
rounded with flames, ever burns, ami is never 
consumed. The Jews have lieen expelled, in 
dillerent times, from every part of the world, 
which hath only served to spread them in all re¬ 
gions. From age to age they have been exposed 
to misery and persecution; yet still they subsist, , 
in spite of the ignominy and the hatred which 
hath pursued them in all places, whilst the greatest. 

\ 
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monarchies nrr fallen, and nothing remains of 
them besides (he name. 

“The judgments which God has exercised 
upon this people are terrible, extending to the 
men, the religion, and the very land in which 
they dwelt. The ceremonies essential to their 
religion can no more lie observed : the ritual law, 
which east a splendour on the national worship, 
and struck the Pagans so much that they sent 
their presents and their victims to Jerusalem, is 
absolutely fallen, for they have no temple, no al¬ 
tar, no sacrifices. Their land itself secnissto lie 
under a never-ceasing curse. Pagans Christians, 
Mohammedans, hi a word, almost all nations, 
ha'C by turns seized and held Jerusalem. To the 
Jew only hath God refused the possession of this 
small tract of ground, so supremely necessary for 
him, since he ought to worship on this mountain. 
A Jewish writer hath affirmed, that it is long 
since any Jew has been seen settled near Jerusa¬ 
lem : scarcely can they purchase there six led of 
land for a burying-place. 

“In all this there is no exaggeration: I am 
only pointing out known facts; and, far from 
haling the least design to raise an odium against 
the nation from its miseries, I conclude that it 
ought to lie looked upon ns one of those prodigies 
which we admire without comprehending: since, 
tu spite ol evils so durable, an.I a paticnee so long 
exercised, it is preserved by a particular provi¬ 
dence. The Jew ought to be weary of expecting 
n Messiah, who so unkindlv disappoints his vain 
hopes: and the < 'hrislian ought to have ins atten¬ 
tion and his regard excited towards men whom 
God preserves, for so great a length of tune, un¬ 
der calamities which would lrive I icon the total* 
ruin of any other [ample.'’ 

f> Jews, number and disprisuin of — r J liey 
are looked upon to lie as numerous at present as 
they were formerlv in the land ol * biiia.m. Some 
have rated them at three millions, and others 
more than double that hiiiiiIht. Their dispersion 
is a remarkable pailicular in tins [ample. 'J hey 
swarm all over the east, and are settled, it is said, 
in the remotest parts of ('lima, The Turkish 
empire abounds with them. There arc more ol 
them at Constantinople and Saloniclit than in 
any' other place: they are siuead through most ol 
the nations of Europe and A Iriea, and many faint 
lies of them are established in the West Indies ' 
not to mention whole nations bordering on ('ren¬ 
ter John's rountrv, and some discovered in the m- 
'ner ports of America, il we may give any credit 
to their own writer--. Their Iteiug always in re¬ 
bellions (as Addison nhscive*) while they had the 
Holy Temple Ill view, lias excited most nations to 
banish them. Hesides, the whole p-ople are now 
a race ol such merchants as are wanderers by 
profession; and at the same tune are in most, tf 
not in all places, incapable of holding either lands 
or offices, tlutt might engage them to make any part 
of the world their home. 1 n addition to this, we 
may consider what providential reasons may be 
assigned for their numbers And dispersion. 1 heir 
firm adherence to their religion, and Ving dis 
jiersed all over the earth, lias furnished every age 
and every nation with the strongest arguments 
for the Christian faith; not only as these very 
particulars are foretold of them, but as they theni- 
■ selves a«e the depositaries of these and all other] 
prophecies which tend to their own confusion mid ■ 
the establishment of Christianity, Their number ] 
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furnishes us with a sufficient cloud of witnesses 
that attest the truth of the Bible, anil their dis¬ 
persion spreads these witnesses through all parts 
of the world. • • 

f». Jews, restoration of .—From the declarations 
of Scripture we have reason to suppose the Jews 
shall lie called to u«]«rticipntiuu of the blessings 
of the Gos|s'l, Horn. xi.; iK’or. iii. 1G; Hos. i. 11, 
and some suppose shall return to their own land, 
Hos. iii. r>; Is. Ixv. 17, <S>e.; F.zek. xxxvi.* As 
to the time, some think a!tout 18GG or ‘20IG; but 
this, pi'rlmps, is not so easy to determine nlto- 
gether, though it is probable it will not be lieforo 
the fall of Antichrist and the Ottoman empiiW. 
“Let us* however, avoid putting sliunhling-blockH 
in their way. If we attempt any tiling for their 
conversion, k-t it la* with peace and love. Let us, 
says one, propose Christianity to them, ns Christ 
proposed g to them. Let us lay lie ton* them their 
own prophecies. Let ns show them their accom¬ 
plishment in Jesus. Lot ns applaud their hatred 
of idolatry. Let, us show them the morality of 
Jesus in our lives and tempers. Let us never 
abridge their civil liberty, nor ever try to force 
their eonscienres. Josephus's Hist, of the Jars ; 
Sped IS o. IP,',, v..l, iv. ; Leri's Ceremonies of the 
Jewish liehgwn ; Hut tinf de Synagoga. Ju- 
daieii; Spent er de Lrgihus Ifeb. /tit.; Newton 
nn Pmph ; J Cm burton's Address to the Jews, 
ir, the l/edirution of the '2d rot. if his Legation ; 
Sermons pi rallied to the. Jews ut Heny Street , 
by Hr. J Jo ire is and olhets; Hasnagc’s and 
Oretley's Hist, of the Jews ; Shaw's Philosophy 
of Judaism ; Hartley on Alan, vol. ii. prop. R, 
vol. in. ji. J |I>, -1H7; Hirlieiw's Hisluratiim of the 
Jews; .furlin's Hem. on L’ei. Hist vol. iii. p, 
1x27, 417; Hr. II Jnrkson's Wr/rAs, vol i. p. I bit; 
Neale's Hist if the Jews; Pi\ le's Puslh. ICoi/tS, 
vol. i. ; I'ultei's Ser. on the Messiah. 

JOAGHIMITES, the disciples of Joachim, 
abliotof Flora, inf'ulahria. Joachim was u t ister- 
eian monk, and a great pretender to inspiration. 
He relates of himself, that being very young, 
he went to lerusaleiii in I he dress of a hermit to 
visit the holy places; and that, while he wus in 
prayer to God in the church of that city, God 
communicated to him, by infusion, the knowledge 
of divine mysteries, and of the Jloly Scriptures. 
Me wrote against Lombard, the master ol tile 
Sentences, who laid maintained that then 1 was 
hut one essence in God, though tliere were tlireo 
persons; and he pretended, that since tliere wero 
three persons, there must he three essences. 
This dispute was in the year ll’.tb. Jouchim’s 
writings were condemned by tin; fourth Luterun 
council. 

His followers, the Jouehiuiites, were parti¬ 
cularly (olid of certain liinaries. The Father, 
they said, ojierated from the beginning until the 
coining of IhraHon ; the Son from that tune to 
theirs, vi/,. the year 12G0; and the Iloly Spirit 
then took it up, and was to operate iri Ins turn. 
[They likewise divided every thing relatin’' to 
men,’ doctrine, arid manner of living into three 
classes, according to the three persons ol the 
Trinity. The Jirst ternary was that of men; 
of whom, the first class was that of married men, 
which had lasted during the whole period ol thft 
Father: the second was that of clerks, whirh 
lasted during the time ol the Son i and the last 
was that of monks, wherein was to be an uncoav 
mon effusion of grace by the Holy Spirit. The 
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wnond ternary was that of doctrine, viz. the Old 
Testament, the New, and the everlasting Giw- 
1 pel: the lir-it they ascrib'd to 111** Father, the 
second to the Son, and Ihjy third to the Holy Spi¬ 
rit. A third ternary consisted nrthe manner of 
living, viz. under the Father, men lived acauding 
to t!u> flesh; tinder the Sou, they lived according 
to the flesh and the spirit ; and under the Lfol\ 
Ghost, they were to live according to the spirit only. 

J(>H\, ST., CHRISTIANS OF. See 
ClHIJhl'l ANS. 

J( )Y, a delight of the mmd arising from the 
consideration ol'a present or assured approaching 
possession of a future good. When it i-> mode¬ 
rate, it is railed gladness; when r.tisttj on a 
sudden to (la- highest degiee, it is then ecultatiun 
or tea ns pat I; win'I we limit our desires by onr 
jKi.sschsioiiH, il in contrn/nirnt ; wlierf our desires 
are raised high, and vet an fimjihshed, this is call¬ 
ed satf-J'in lion ; when oill joy la defiled front 
some comical occasion or amusement, it is miitii ; 
if it aii.se from consider.il>!•* opposition that is 
vanquished in the pursuit of the good we desire, 
it is then called triumph ; when jov lias so long 
possessed the mind that it is sett lei I into a tempi r, 
we eal! It I lilt ’/u!m e. ; when lit rejoice 11)1011 
the account of am good which otheis obtain, it 
may he railed sympathy or ran unit illation. This 
is naluuil jay; hut there is,—'2. A mural jay , 
which is u hclfopprohotion, or that which .irises 
from the performance ol am good actions; this 
is called peace, 01 serenity ol council lire • it the 
action Is- hoi mm able, and the |o> n.s' high, it 
may be called glory.—,‘i. There is also it spudua) 
joy , which tin* Scripture calls a “flint of the 
Spirit," Gal. v. *2*2; “the joy of faith,'* I’liil. i. 

2. "); and “the rejoicing ni hope,” Ucb. lii (>. 
77ir objects of it me, 1. ( ml himself, I’m. xllii. d; 
Is. Ixi. 1(1.—-2. Christ, I’liil. iii. 3 ; I l’et. i. 8.— 

3. The promi.s.s, l’s. c\i\. lti*2.—-1. The .iilinin- 
istration of the Gospel, and Gosjh' 1 ordinances, 
L’s. Ixxxix. 15—5 The jirosiieulv of the interest 
of Christ, Acts \i. II; Itei vi 15 17—(>. The 
happiness of a Inline state, Rom. v.2; Matt. x\v. 
7Vic nature amt propel t ns »/'//i;> jay ■ 1. It is in 
should In* constant, I’lul n 1—*2. tt is uiikuoivn 
to the men of the world, i < 'or. u II.—3. It is 
unspeakable, 1 l’et. i. 8.— 1. It is jiermancut, John 
Xli. 2*2: 11 'alts mi Pass-, sect 11; (hit's Hady of 
Dir. p. 111 3rd vol. Hio. edit.; tiro re's Mur. Phil. 
vul. i. j). 35t! 

JOY OF GOD relates, 1. To the delight 
and complacency he has in himself, his own na¬ 
ture, amt [lerleeiions.—2. He rejoices in his own 
works, l’s. en. 31.— il. In his Son Christ Jesus, 
Matt. ui. 17 — I. In the work of redemption, 
John tii. 15.—5. In the subjects ot his grace, I’s, 
cxliii.il; Zcph. in. 17; I’s. c\lix. *1. 

JUBILEE, a public festivity.— Among the 
Jews it was held every lOtii or 50th year, it was 
proclaimed with the sound of rants’ horns: no 
senile work was done on it; the land lay unfilled; 
what grew of itself belonged to the pwor and 
needy; whatever debts the Hebrews owed to one 
another were wholly remitted; hired as well us 
bond servants of the 1 lehreiv race obtained their 
liberty; inheritances revetted to their original 
proprietors. See the 25th chap. Leviticus. Ju¬ 
bilee, in a more modern sense, denotes a grand 
church solemnity or ceremony celebrated at 
Rome, wherein tfie pope grants a plenary indul¬ 
gence to all sinners; at least to as many as visit 
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the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul at RomA 
The juliihe was first established by Boniface 
VII. iri 1300, which was onlv to return every 
hundred years; tail the first, celebration brought 
in sui h store ot weaiili. that (‘lenient VI., in 
1313, ieduced il to tue period of Intv years. Ur¬ 
ban VI. ni 138'), appointed it to be held every 
thirty-five yems, th.it hi mg the age of our Sa¬ 
viour; and Paul II. and Sixtus IV., ill 1175, 
brought it down to evei v twenty-live, that every 
person might have lie* benefit ot it once in his 
life. nominee IX. grmteil the |>rivilege of hold¬ 
ing juhilees to several prmees and monasteries: 
tor instance, to the monks of ( auterbury, who 
■ had a jubilee evei*> titty vears, when peopla 
flocked from all parts to visit the tomb of Tbo- 
iims a-Beeket. • Aftei .vards |iilalei*s became more 
frequent : there is generally •* n* at the inaugura¬ 
tion of a new poj‘1 ; and the pope giants them as 
often as the chinch or hunscll have occasion for 
them. To lie entitled to the privileges of the ju¬ 
bilee, the hull enjoins la-ling, alins, and prayers. 
It gives the |>ncsli a lull power to absolve in all 
cases, even those otherwise leserved to the pope; 
to make commutations of vows, iVe., m which it 
dill’ci-' troin » plen.irv indulgence. During the 
tiim f jubilee, nil other indulgences are sus- 
pem s'. One of our kings, v*z. Edward 111. 
(vi u ,1 his Inrth-dav to he ohseived m the manner 
ol a jubilee, when he lit-i aim* titty veal's of age, 
in 1 Iii2, hut never before nor alter. Tills he uni 
by releasing prisoner-., pardoning all olleuees, cx- 
iept treason, making good laws, and granting 
iikiiiv |in\lleges to the people. In 1(> 10, the Je¬ 
suits celebrated u solemn jubilee at Rome, that 
being tin* centenarv, or hundredth year from their 
Institution ; and the same ceremony was observed 
ill all their houses thiougliout the world. 

JUDAISIMi UllRISTl ANS . the first riso 

of this denomination is placed under the reign of 
Adrian. 1*'or when this emjieror had at length 
razed Jerusalem, entu-lv destroyed its very 
foimdntie.iis, and enacted laws ol the severest 
kind against the whole body of the Jewish |ieo- 
plc, the greatest pail ol the Christians who lived 
in Palestine, to prevent tin ir hung confounded 
with the Jews, abandoned entirely the Mosaic 
rites, and chose a bishop, namely, Mark, a fo¬ 
reign! r hv nation, and an alien from the couunon- 
wcollh of Israel. Those who were strongly al- 
l.iellcil to tin* Mosaic ntes separated from illeir 
brethren, and founded at Pera, a country of Pa¬ 
li stine, and in the ncighlmuniig jiarts, particular . 
assemblies, in which the law ol Moses maintained 
its prinntive.ihgmtv, authority, and lustre. The 
body of Judalsiug Christians, which set Moses 
and ('hrist ii;kiu an equal tooting in jKiint of au¬ 
thority, were afterwards divided into two softs, 
extremely diiliieut both in their rites and <*pi- ' 
nions, and distinguished by the names of Naza- 
renes and l-'.bionites; which see. 

JUDAISM, the religious doctrines and rites 
of the Jews, the descendants ot Abraham. Ju¬ 
daism was but a temporary disjiensuUon, and was 
to give vvat least the ceremonial part of it, at 
the coming of the Messiah. The principal sects 
among the Jews were the Pharisees, who placed 
religion in external ceremony; the Sadducecs, 
who were remarks! le for their incredulity; and 
the Essenca, who were distinguished for their 
austere sanctity. At present, the Jews have two" 
sects; the Car aitcs, who admit no rule of religion 
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but the luw of Moses; a.id the Rabbiaists , who 
add to the law the t rndiliuns of thu Talmud. See 
tha^e artielos mid books recommended under ar¬ 
ticle Jews, in thi.i work. 

JUDGING, HASH, the act of carelessly, pre¬ 
cipitately, wantonly, or maliciously censuring 
otners. This is an evil which abounds too much 
amonq almost all classes of men. “Not content¬ 
ed with being in the right ourselves, we must find 
all Olliers in the wrong. We claim nil exclusive 
possession of goodness and wisdom; and from 
approving warmly of those who join us, w%pro¬ 
ceed to condemn, with much acrimony, not only 
the principles, but the characters of those from 
whom we ditfer. We rashly extend to c\cry in¬ 
dividual tlm severe opinion which we have un¬ 
warrantably conceived of a whole tttxlv. This man 
is of a party whose principles we reckon slavish; 
and therefore his whole sentiments are corrupted. 
That lrttiu belongs to n religions seel, which we 
are accustomed to deem bigoted, and therefore he 
is incapable of any generous and liberal thought. 
Another is connected with a sect, which we have 
been taught to account relaxed, and therefore can 
have no nudity. We should do well to consi¬ 
der, 1. That this practice of rash judging is abso¬ 
lutely forbidden in the sacred Scriptures, Malt. 
viL 1.—‘2. We thereby authorize ot hers to requite 
its in the same kind.—3. It often evidences our 
pride, envv, and bigotry.— 1. It argues a want of 
charity, the distinguishing feature of the Chris¬ 
tian religion —ft. 'They who are most forward in 
censuring others are often most defective them¬ 
selves. Harrow's Hu/ kn, vol. i ser. 20; Jiluir's 
Her. ser 10. vol. ii.; Saurin's Sir. ser. 4 vol. v. 

J U D (i M KN T is that act of the mind wlirroljv 
one thing is affirmed or denied of uuotlier; or 
that power of the soul which passes sentence on 
things projiosed to its examination, and deter¬ 
mines what h right or wrong; anil (Mis it np- 
proves or disappriives of an action, or an object 
considered ns true or false, fit or unfit, good or 
evil. 1 >r. Wafts gives ns the following direetions 
to assist us in judging right. 1. We should 
examine all our old opinions afresh, and inquire 
what was the ground of them, and whether our 
assent were built on just evidence; and then we 
should cast oil' all those judgments which were 
formed heretofore without due examination.— 
2. Alt our ideal of objects, concerning which we 
pass judgment, should be clear, distinct, complete, 
comprehensive, extensive, and orderly.—3. YVhen 
wc have obtained as clear ideas as we ran, lioth 
of the subject and predicate of a projiosition, then 
■tfe must compare those ideas of the subject and 
predicate together with the utmost attention, and 
observe how far ,thev agree, anil wherein they 
jlifTer.—1. We must search for evidence of truth 
with diligence and honesty, and lie heartily ready 
to receive evidence, whether lor the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas.—ft. We must suspend onr 
judgment, and neither affirm nor deny until this 
evidence apjjears.—0. We must judge of every 
proposition by those proper and peculiar means 
or mediums, whereby the evidenceAif it is to lie 
obtained, whether it be sense, consciousness, in¬ 
telligence, reason, or testimony.—7. U is verv 
useful to have some general principles of truth 
settled in the mind, whose evidence is great and 
obvious, that they may always be ready at hand 
• to assist us in judging of the great variety of 
^things which occurs—S. Let tlm degrees of our 
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assent to pvrrv (.reposition bear an exact propor¬ 
tion to the diltcrenl degrees of evidence.—-!). We 
should keep our minds always open to receivo 
truth, mid never set limits to our own improve¬ 
ment. Il/if/i's Logic, cn .1. p. 231; Locke on the 
Understanding, p. 222, 250, vol. i.; p. 271, 27B, 
vol. ii.; Duncan's Logic , p. H5; Reid onPt'.e 
Intellectual Powers' p. -I!)7, &c. 

JUDGMENT, LAST, the sontenco that 

will la; passed on our actions at the last day. 

I. The proofs of a grnnal judgment*era 
these: 1. The justice of God requires it; for it is 
evident that tins attribute is not clearly displayed 
in the dispensation of tilings in the present state. 

>—2. ’1^1 less. i. G, 7; Luke xiv. 20.—2. The ac¬ 
cusations of natural conscience are testimonies 
iu favour of this U-lielj Rom. ii. 1ft; Dun. v. ft, 

6; Acts xxft. 2ft.—3. It may he concluded from 
the relution men starfW in to God, us creatures to 
a Creator? Lie has a right to give them a luxv, 
and to make them accountable lor the breach or 
it, Rom. xiv. 12.— 1. The resurrection of Christ 
is a certain proof of it. See Acts xvii. 31; Rom. 
xiv. it.—ft. I’lie Scripture, iu a variety of places, 
sets it beyond all doubt, Jllde II, 1ft; 2 Gor. v. 
1(1; Matt. x\v.; Horn. xiv. 10, 11; 2 Thess. i. 

7, 10; l Thesis, iv. Hi, 17. 

II. .Is to the Judge: the Ttiblo declares that 
God will judge the world bv Jesus Christ, Acts 
xvii. 31. The tiiuiie God will hr the Judge, a a 
to original authority, powPr and right of judg¬ 
ment ; hut, according to the economy settled 
iH'tvveen the three divine. [lersons, the work is 
assigned to the Son, Romans xiv. !). and 10, 
who will ap|H'iir in his human nature, John 
v. 27, •Acts xvii. 31 ; with great [lower and 
glory, 1 Thess. iv. 1(1, 17; visible to every eye, 
Rev. i.7; penetrating every heart, l Cor. iv. ft, 
Rom. ii. lh; with lull authority over all, Matt, 
xxvii. 1H ; and acting with strict justice, 2 Tim. 
iv, H. Ah for the concern of others in the judg¬ 
ment ; angels will be no otherwise concerned than 
as the attendant*, gathering the elect, raising the 
dead, \c. but not as advising or judging. Saints 
are said to judge the world ; not as co-judges 
with < ’bust, hut ns approvers ofhis sentence, and 
as their holy lives and conversations will rise up 
in judgment against their wicked ncighboyrs. 

III. /I* to the pirsons that will be judged; 
these will Isi men and devils. The righteous, 
proliablv will Ik- tried first, as represented in Matt, 
xxv. They will lie raised first, though perhaps 
not a thousand years before the rest, as Dr. Gill 
sup|MMtc*; since the resurrection of all the bodies of 
the saints is sjtoken of as iri a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, in order to 
their meeting the Lord in the air, and being with 
him not on earth, hut tor ever in heaven, 1 Cor. 
xV. ft2; 1 Thess. tv. If!, 17. 

Hen: wc may take notice of a difficult question 
which is proposed by some, namely, Whether the 
sins of God's people shall be published in the 
great day, though it is certain they shall not lie _ 
alleged against them to their condemnation 7 
“ Tfiis,” says Dr. Ridgley, “ is «ne of the secret 
tilings which belong to God, which he has not so 
fully or clearly revealed to us in his word ; and 
therefore we can say little room than what is 
matter of conjecture about it Some have thought 
that the sins of the godly, though forgiven, snail 
be made manifest, that so the glory of that grace 
which has pardoned them may appear more ill us- 
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trious, and their obligation to God for this further 
enhanced. They also think, that the justice of 
the proceedings of that day requires it, since it is 
presumed and known by the w^iole world that 
they were prone to sin, as well as others; and, 
before conversion, as great sinners as "any, anil 
a fieri it their sins had a peculiar aggravation. 
Therefore, why should not they tie made public, 
as a glory due to the justice ami holiness of God, 
whose nature is opjiositc to all sin 7 And this 
they 1 further suppose to lie necessary, that so the 
impartiality of divine justice may appear. More¬ 
over, since God, by recording the sins of his saints 
in Scripture, has perpetuated the knowledge there¬ 
of : and if it is to their honour that the sins there 
mentioned were repented of, as well as forgiven, 
why may it not lie supposed that thg sins of be¬ 
lievers shall be made known in the great day ? 
And, liesides, this seems agreeable to ^hose ex¬ 
pressions of every word, and every nrlion, as lieing 
to be brought into judgment, whether it be good, 
or whether it lie bad. 

“ But it is supposed by others, that though the 
making known ofsin that issulxlucd and forgiven, 
tends to the advancement of divine grace, yet it is 
sufficient to answer this end, as far as God de¬ 
signs it shall lie answered, that the sins which 
have been subdued and forgiven, should lie known 
to themselves, and thus forgiveness afford matter 
of praise to God. Again; the expressions of 
Scripture, whereby forgiveness of sin is set forth, 
ore such ns seem to argur that those sins which 
were forgiven shall not be made manifest: thus 
they are said to lie blotted out, Isa. xliii. 25; co¬ 
vered, Ps. xxxii. 1; subdued and cast into the 
depths of the sea, Mieah. vii. I!); and rrim'mbrred 
. no more, &e. Jer. xxxi. 34. Besides, Christ’s 
being a judge, doth not divest him of the character 
of an advocate, whose part is rather to conceal the 
crimes of those whose cause he pleads, than to di¬ 
vulge them; and to this we may add, that the law 
which requires duty, and forbids tfie contrary 
sins, is not the rule by which they who are in 
Christ are to lie proceeded against, for then they 
coukl not stund in judgment; but they nre dealt 
with according to the tenor of the Gospel, which 
forgives and covers all sin. And, further, it is 
argued that the public declaring of all their sins 
helore the whole world, notwithstanding their in¬ 
terest in forgiving grace, would fill them with such 
shame as is nardly consistent with a state of per¬ 
fect blessedness. And, lastly, the principal argu¬ 
ment insisted on is, that our Saviour, in Matt, 
xxv. in which he gives a particular account of the 
proceedings of that day, makes no mention of the. 
sins, but only commends the graces of his saints." 

As to the wicked, they shall be judged, and all 
tiieir thoughts, wonls, and deeds, be brought into 
judgment, Ecc. xii. 14. The fallen angels, also, 
are said to lie reserved unto the judgment of the 
great day, Jude 6. They shall receive their final 
sentence, and be shut up in the prison of hell, Rev. 
xx. 10; Matt. viii. 29. 

■ IV. As to the rule of judgment; we are in¬ 
formed the batiks will be opened, Rev. xx. 12.— 
1. The bttfkh’of divine omniscience, Mai. iii. 5; 
or rememClince, Mai. iii. 1G.—2. The book of 
conscience, Rom. i. 15.—3. The book of Provi¬ 
dence Rom. ii. 4, 5.—4. The book of the Scrip¬ 
tures, law, and Gospel, John xii. 48; Rom. ii. 16; 
ii. 12.—5. The book of life, Luke x. 20; Rev. iii. 
B; xx. 12, 15. 
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V. As to the time of judgment ; the soul will 
he either happy or miserable immediately after 
death, but the general judginent will not la* till 
after the resurrection, Heb. ix. 97. There is a 
day appointed, Acts xvji. 31, but it is unknown 
to men. 

VI. As to the place; this also is uncertain. 
Some suppose it will lie in the air, lieeause the 
Judge will come in the clouds of heaven, and the 
living saints will then be changed, and the dead 
saints raised, and both lie caught up to meet the 
Lordin the air, 1 Thess. iv. 16,17. Others think 
it will be on the earth, on the new earth, on which 
they will descend from the air with Christ. The 
place i vherc, however, is of no consequence, when 
compared with the state in which we shall appear. 
Ana as the Scriptures represent it as certain, 
Eccl. xi. 9; universal, 2 Cor. v. II ; righteous, 
Rom. ii. 5; decisive, 1 Cor. xv. 52; and eternal 
as to its consequenees, Heb. vi. 2, let 11 $ he con¬ 
cerned for the welfare of our immortal interests, 
flee to the refuge set liefore us, improve our pre¬ 
cious time, depend on the merits of the Redeemer, 
and adhere to the dictntes of the divine word, that 
we may be found of him in peace. Bates s 
Works, p. 449; Bishop Hopkins and Stoddard 
on ' Last Judgment; (lilt’s Body of Divinity, 
p. t , vol. ii. Hvo.; Boston’s Fourfold Stale, 
He, cry’s Works, new edition, jip. 72, 75, vol. i. ; 
155, vol. iv.; M2, 233, vol. iii. 

JUDGMENTS OF GOD, ore the punish¬ 
ments inflicted liv him for particular crimes. The 
Scriptures give ns many awful balances of the 
display of divine justice in the punishment of na¬ 
tions, families, and individuals for their iniquities. 
See Gen. vii.; xix. 25; Exod. xv.; Judges i. (i, 
7; Arts xii. 23; Esther v. 11, with eliap. vii. 10; 
2 Kings xi.; Lev. x. I, 2; Acts. v. 1 to 10; Is. 
xxx. I to 5; 1 Stun. xv. 9; 1 Kings xii. 25, 33. 
It becomes us, however, to he exceedingly cau¬ 
tious how we interpret the severe and afflictive 
dispensation of Providence. Dr. Jortin justly 
observes, that there is usually much rashness and 
presumption in pronouncing that the calamities 
of sinners are particular judgments of Gotl; jet, 
saith lie, if from sacred and profane, from ancient 
and modern historians, a collection were made of 
all the cruel, jiersccuting tyrants who delighted m 
tormenting their fellow-creatures, and who died 
not the common death of ul) men, nor were visited 
after the visitation of oil men, hut whose plagues 
were horrible and strange, even a sceptic woltkl lie 
moved at the evidence, and would be apt to suspect 
that it was sm» n, that the hand of God was in 
it. As Dr. Jortin was no enthusiast, and on® 
who would not overstrain the point, we shall here 
principally follow him in his enumeration of soire 
of the most remarkable instances. 

Herod the Great was the first persecutor ol 
Christianity. He attempted to destroy Jesus 
Christ himself, while he was yet but a child, and 
for that wicked purpose slew all the male chil¬ 
dren that were in and about Bethlehem. Who! 
was the consequence? Josephus hath told us: 
he hod long and grievous sufferings, a burning 
fever, a voracious appetite, a difficulty of breath¬ 
ing. swellings of his limbs, loathsome ulcers 
within and without, breeding vermin, violent tor¬ 
ments and convulsions, so that he endeavoured 
to kill himself, but was restrained by his friends. 
The Jews thought these evils to be divine judg* 
meats upon him for his wickedness. And «wt - 
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Is still more remarkable in his case is. ho loft a 
numerous family of children and grand-children, 
though he hml put some to death, and yet in 
about the space of one hundred years the whole 
family was extinct. 

Herod Antipas, who beheaded John the Bap¬ 
tist, and treated Christ contemptuously when ho 
was brought before him, was defeated by Aretas, 
an Arabian king, and afterwards lmd his domin¬ 
ions taken from him, and was sent into banish¬ 
ment along with his infamous wife Henxiias, by 
the enijioror Caius. • 

Herod Agrippa killed James the brother of 
John, and* put Peter in prison. The angel of 
the’Lord soon after smote him, and ho was eaten 
of worms, and gave un the ghost. 

Judas that betrayed our Lord, died hv his own 
hands, the most ignominious of all deaths. 

Pontius 1’ilate, who condemned our blessed 
Saviour'to death, was not long afterwards de¬ 
posed from his oilier, bnnished from his country, 
and died by his ovvn !, mds; the divine vengeance 
overtaking him soon after his crime. 

The high priest, Cuiaphax, was deposed by 
Vitellius, three years after the death of Christ. 
Thus this wicked man, who condemned Christ 
for fear of disobliging the Romans, was igno- 
miniously turned out of his oilier by the Roman 
governor whom he had sought to oblige. 

Ananias, the high priest, persecuted St. Paul, 
and insolently ordered the liv-standers to smite 
him on the mouth. Upm which the u|xm>(1c said, 
God shall smile Hire, thou whited trail. Whe¬ 
ther he s|iake this prophetically or not, may be 
ddlieult to say; hut certain it is, that some time 
after he was slain, together with his brother, ins 
his own son. 

Anamis, the high pricHt, slew Rt. James the 
Less; for which, and other outrages, heyvns de- 
jxwed hv king Agnopa the Younger, ami proba¬ 
bly perished in the last destruction of Jerusalem. 

Nero, in the year sixty-four, turned his rage 
lt]x>n the Christians, anil put to death Peter and 
Paul, with many others. Four years after, in his 
great distress, he attempted to lull himself; hut 
being as mean-spirited and dastardly as lie was 
wicked and cruel, he had not the resolution to do 
that piece of justice to the world, and was forced 
to beg assistance. 

Domitiaii ]iersei-uU'(l the Christians also. It* 
is said he threw St. John into n caldron of boiling 
oil, and afterwards banished him into the isle of 
Patinos. In the tbllowing year this monster of 
wickedness was murdered by hts own people. 

The Jewish nation persecuted, rejected, ami 
crucified the Lord of glory. Within a few years 
after, their nation was destroyed, and the Lord 
made their plagues wonderful. 

Flaeeus was governor ol Egypt near the time 
of our Saviour's death, and a violent (xsrsccutor 
of the Jews. The wrath of God, however, ere 
long overtook him, and he died by the hands of 
violence. 

Catullus was governor of Libya about the 
year seventy-three. He was also a cfuel perse¬ 
cutor of the Jews, and he died miserably. For 
though he was only turned out of his ofliee by the 
Romans, yet* he fell into a complicated and in¬ 
curable- disease, being sorely tormented both in 
.body and mind. He was dreadfully terrified, 
anu continually crying out that he was haunted 
by/the ghosts of those whom he had murdered; 
gj? 2 C 
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and, not being aide to contain himself, he leaped 
out of his bed, us if he wen? tortured with fire and 
put to the rack. Iljs ilistenijier increased till his 
entrails were ah corrupted, und cniuc out of' liis 
body; and thus he perished, us signal an exam¬ 
ple as ever was known of the divine justice ren¬ 
dering to the wicker! areonling to their deeds. 

Cuius, the Roman emneror, was a greut perse¬ 
cutor of the Jews and Christians, nnd u blasphe¬ 
mer of the tiod of heaven. Soon utter his atroci¬ 
ties, however, he was murdered by one of his 
own jH'ople. 

Sevcrus, em|>eror of Rome, was n violent and 
cruel js'rsecutor of the followers of Christ. HA 
'also, and all his family, perished miserably, about 
the year two hundred utter our Saviour. 

Alxnit. ths same time, Suturuinus, governor of 
Africa, persecuted tli*- Christians, und put seve¬ 
ral of then to death. Soon after, lie went blind. 

I leliogahalux, the emperor, brought a new god 
to Rome, and would needs eom|icl all his sub¬ 
jects to worship him. This was sure to have 
ended in a (H-rseeutioii of the Christians. Hut, 
hoi A i after, this, vile monster was slain by his own 
soldiers, alxiut the year two hundred and twenty- 
two. 

< Maudius TJcnninianiis was a cruel persecutor 
of the (‘hrisli.ins in the second century, and he 
was eaten of worms while tie lived. 

Deems |M*rsecutcd the rhurrh about the yenr 
two hundred and fifty : he was soon after killed 
111 battle. 

Callus succeeded, and continued the jxtsccu- 
tion. He, too, was killed the year following. 

Vnlcrjjm, the emperor, had many good quali¬ 
ties; but yet he wnsan implacable incitiy to the 
Lord Jesus Christ and his Gos|>el. Sometime 
after he came to the throne, he was taken prisoner 
by Sapor, king of Persia, nnd used like a slavo 
and a dog; lor the Persian monarch, from time 
to time, obliged this unhappy eni|>eror to Ixiw 
himself down, anil oiler him his buck, on which 
to set his foot, in order to mount his chariot or 
his horse. He died in this miserable state of 
captivity. 

vEmilinn, governor of Fgvpt, alxnit two hun¬ 
dred and sixty-three, wasu virulent persecutor of 
the church ol < Trial. lie wus soon aller sftun- 
gled by order of the emjx-ror. 

Aurelian, the eiiqs-ror, just intending to liegilt 
a persecution against the followers of ( Trist, wus 
killed in the year two hundred and seventy-four. 

Muximinus was n jx-rsecutor of the church. 
He reigned only three years, anil then fp-ll under 
the hands of v iolence. 

Alxiut the year three hundred was the greatest 
possible contest lietwcen Christ and the Roman 
emperors, which should have the dominion. 
Those illustrious wretches seemed determined to 
Mot out the Ghrislian race and name from under 
heaven. The [M-rsecution was fur more fierce 
anil brutal than it had ever lx-cn. Jt was time, 
therefore, for the Lord Jesus Christ, the great 
head of the church, to arise and pUud his own 
cause; and so, indeed, he did. The examples 
we have mentioned are dreadful: these that fol¬ 
low are not less astonishing, and they are all de¬ 
livered upon the Ix-st authorities. 

Diocletian persecuted the. church in three hun 
dred and three. After this nothing ever protqieretl 
with him. He underwent many troubles: hi* 
senses became impaired; and he quitted the empire. 
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Sevrrus, another persecuting emperor, was 
overthrown and put tu death in the year three 
hundred and seven. 

Almut the same, time* Urlinrijja, governor of 
Palestine, who had signalized himself h\ torment¬ 
ing, and destroying the disciples of .Jesus, met 
with his due reward ; for almost immediately af¬ 
ter the cruelties committed, the divine vengeance 
overtook him. He was unexpectedly degraded 
and,deprived of all his honours; and, dejected, 
disspirited, and meanly begging for irierev, was 
pttl to death by the same, hand that raised him. 

Firmilianus, another persecuting governor, 
met with the same fate. 

Maxiinianux llereulius, another of the wretch-* 
ed persecuting emperori, was compelled to hang 
himself, in the year three hundred ayd ten. 

Maximianus Ualerius, of all tno tyrants of his 
time the most cruel, was seized with # grievous 
and horrible disease, and tormented with worms 
nml uleers to sueh a degree, that they who were 
ordered to attend him could not hear the stench. 
Worms proceeded I mm his lxxlv m a most fearful 
manner; und several of Ins physicians were put 
to death because they could not endure the smell, 
and others hec.tuse they could not rure him. 
This happened in the year of our Lord three 
hundml.and eleven. 

Maxentius, another of the inhuman monsters, 
was overthrown m battle by Constantine; and in 
his lliglit he fell into the Tiber, and was drowned 
in the year three hundred and twelve. 

Maximinus put out the eyes of many tho isands 
of Christians. Moon alter the eouimission of his 
cruelties, a disease arose among Ins own people, 
which greatly alfeetcd their eves, and took, away 
their sight, lie lumself died miserably, and upon 
the rack, his eves starling out of his head through 
the violence of his distemper, in tile year three 
hundred and thirteen. A 11 his family likewise 
were destroyed, his wile and children put to death, 
together with most of Ills friends mid dc|x<ndents, 
who had been the instruments of Ins cruelty. 

A Homan officer, to oblige tins Maximinus, 
greatly oppressed the church at Damascus: not 
long after, he destroyed himself. 

Lieimus, the last of these persecuting empe¬ 
rors “liefore Constantine, was conquered and put 
to death m the year three hundred and twenty- 
three. 1 le was equally an enemy to religion, 
liberty, and learning. 

Cyril, the deacon, was murdered by some Pa¬ 
gans, at Heliopolis, for his op|M>sitioii to their 
images. They rqqied open his belly, anti ate Ins 
liver: the divine vengeance, however, pursued all 
those who had been' guilty of this crime; I heir 
teeth came out, their tongues rutted, ami they 
lost their sight, 

Valens was made emjieror in olid ; and though 
a Christian himself, he is said to, liuve caused 
fourscore preshvtci*. who differed from him in 
opinion, to he pul to sea, and burnt alive in the 
snip. Afterwards, in a battle with the Gotlis, 
he was defeated and wounded, and tied to a cot¬ 
tage, where ne was burnt alive, as most histori¬ 
ans relate; all agree that hr jierished. 

The last I’agfcn prince, who was a formidable 
enemy to Christianity, was Radagaisus, a king 
of the Gotha. He invaded the Roman empire 
with an army of 400,000 men, about the year 
405, and vowed to sacrifice all the Romans to his 
gods. The Romans, however, fought him, and 
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obtained a rompletc victory, taking him and his 
, sons prisoners, whom they pul to death. 

ITunneric, the Vandal, though a Christian, 
was a mont cruel persecutor of those w ho differed 
from him ill opinion, about 'he year of our Lord 
4A1. He spared not even those of his own per¬ 
suasion, neither lus friends nor his kindred. Ho 
reigned, however, not quite eight years, and died 
with all the marksofdivineindignation iqxin him. 

Julian the apostate greatly oppressed the Chris¬ 
tians; and he perished soon after, in Ilia rash ex- 
pedit'on against the Persians. 

Several of those who were employed or per¬ 
mitted by Julian to persecute the Christians, nro 
said to have perished miserably anil remarkably. 

I will here relate the fate of a few of those un¬ 
happy wrelehe's in the words of Tillemont, who 
faithfully collected the account from the ancients. 
“We have observed,’’ says tliut learned man, 
“that Count Julian, with Felix, superintendent 
of the finances, anil Elpidius, treasurer to the 
em|ieror, apostates all three, had received orders 
to go and seize the effifts of the church at An¬ 
tioch, and carry them to the treasury. They did 
it on the day of the martyrdom of St. Theoilorrt, 
and d vvv up an account of what they had seized. 
But .lUnt Julian was not coiitmt with taking 
awa the sacred vessels of the church, and pro¬ 
faning them by his impure hands, carrying to 
greater lengths the. outrage he was doing to Jesus 
Christ, he overturned and flung them down on 
the ground, and wit upon them m a must criminal 
manner; adding to this all tin 1 banteis and blas¬ 
phemies that lie could devise against Chlist, und 
against the Christians, who, lie said, were uban- 
zl<>ned of God.” 

Felix, the superintendent, signalized himself 
jlso by another impiety; fur as he was viewing 
the rich and magnificent vessels which the empe¬ 
rors Constantine and Constantins had given to 
the church, “Behold,” said he, “withwhat plate 
the son of Mary is served !” It is said, loo, that 
Count Julian and he, made it the subject of ban¬ 
ter, that God should let them thus profane liis 
temple, without interposing by visible miracles. 

But these iinnieties remained not long unpu¬ 
nished, and Julian had no sooner profaned the 
sacred utensils, than he felt the effects of divine 
vengeance. He fell into a grievous ami unknown 
disease; and his inward parts I icing corrupted, 
he cast out lus liver and his excrements, not from 
the ordinary passages, hut from his miserable 
mouth, which had uttered so many blasphemies. * 
His secret parts, and all the flesh round about 
them, corrupted also, anil bred worms; and to 
show that it was a divine punishment, all the art 
of physicians could give him no relief. In this 
condition he continued forty days, without speech, 
or sense, preyed on by worms. At length he 
came to himself again. The imposthtimes, how¬ 
ever, all over Ins laxly, and the worms which 
gnawed him continually, reduced him to the ut¬ 
most extremity. He threw them up, without 
ceasing, the last three days of his life, with a 
stench wlfich he hunsclf could not bear. 

The disease with which God visited Felix, 
was not so long. He burst suddenly in the mid¬ 
dle of his body, and died of an effusion of blood 
in tho course of one day. 

Elpidius was stripped of his effects in 3G6, and 
shut up in prison, where after having continued 
for some turn, he died without reputation ymd - 
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honour, cursril of ail the world, and sumamrd ijured.” him. «>r. S>k, 2f>, vol. ii.| 

the Apostate. Kerry Shi el 7av/. scr. iv.; (ire re's Mur. Phil. 

To these instances inanv more mi",lit be addl'd j>. 332, vol, ti ; II ollaston's J'i lig. of Mature, p. 
nearer our own times, did our room jierini!. 137, III; Jay's Seim \ol. ii. p/ lit "l. 

These, however, are suflicicnt to show us v\hal JUSTirF<t'(iOI>;stlmtpcrtivtioiivvhcn!- 
a fearful thing it is to fall into the hands ot the hv he is inliniteK righteous and just, both in 
living Cod, and how fruitless and awful it i- to himself and in all his''pioeecdiiigs with his c#eo- 
opiMisc his designs, and to attempt to sio[) the tines. Mr. Jt\land flelincs it thus : "The ardent 
progress of Ills Go-q e). 11 Why do the heathen inclination of his i ill to prosoiibe eijuiil laws as 

rage, and the |ie.)|>'e imagine a vain thing? He the supreme gov. ruor, and to disjieiiso count re- 
that siltelh m the hi'avens shall laugh; the Taird wards anil puiiishnieuts as tlu 1 supreme jmlj^e. 11 
shall have them in derision. Thou shall luenk Uev. xw a ; |‘s e\l\.7; \evii. 1 —‘J. It is dis* 
them with a rod ot iron ; thou shall d ish tlulu to tinguished into r< iiiiiiu i utu e and pundire jus- 
jiieees as a jmtler's vessel. He wise now, there- dee Remunerative justice is a distnluiticll of 
forc,.(J \e Icings; he msliiieted, ye judges of the rewards, the rule of which is not the merit ofthff 
earth. Serve the f.old wuh tear, and re|i»ce with crcatim*, lull Ills own gracious piemise, Jana's i. 
tremliling.’’ Ps. ii. J.n Ini's /Irmyrhs on I'.n U i - 12; 2 'Tim. iv. H. Pumtire or riiuliclin: jus- 
tiashnil History, vol. in. |>. ‘JId, \c.; Simpson's tiee, is the infliction of punishment for nil) sin 
hry to the Prophetic*, '21; Mewloit on the Pro- eommilted by men, Thess. i. (i. That Clod 
phrriei s, Jis. *J|; Ki yunt \ (Jh-erriitmas on the will not IcX sin go unfurnished is evident, 1. From 
Plagues of hlgypt ; 'Pillcmonl, Hi-./one di .s the wool ot tlod, Kx. vxviv. ti, 7; Numb, xiv, 
Pmp. 1H ; Neh. i 3.—ii. From the milmv of (hid, Isa. 

JUDICIUM Dial, or Judgment of (iod, was i. Id, U ; Psal. v. f>, t»; I lob. xii. ‘Jft.—3, From 
a term iineientlv applied to all e\traord'iiarv trails sui being punished m Christ, tin* sure!) of his 
of secret crimes; as liaise 1>> arms and single pc;opli| 1 Pel. m. 1H.— I. Fiom all the various 
combat; and the ordeals, or those by lire, or red natural evils which men hear in the present state, 
hot ploughshares, hv plmignig the arm in hulling The use we should make ol'lhis doelimc is this: 
water, or the whole body in cold water, in hopes 1. We should learn the dreadful milurc. of sin, 
that Hod would work u miracle, rather than suf and the inevitable rum ol iiupeiuti lit sinners, Ph. 
for truth and inuiK-euee to perish. 'Phi se cus- iv. 17.-—-. VVe should highly appri-eiate tho 
toms were a longtime kept, up even anion;; Chris- Lord Jesus Christ, m whom pisliee is satisfied, 
tiaus, and they are still in use ill some nations. 1 Pet iii, IH.—d We should mutate (he justice 
Trials ot this sort wete usually held m eliurelu's, of (.iod, hv eheiislmig an :■!<(< lit regard to tho 
in the presence of the bishop, priest, and secular rights of (foil, and lo the lights id mankind.— 
judges, after three days’ fasting, confession, com- 1. Wo should abhor all sin. as ii strikes directly 
immion, and many adjurations and ceremonies, at the justice of < iod— r >. We should riciivccom- 
dcHcrihcd at large by Du Cange. * foil lrom the consideration that the judge of all 

JUMPERS, persons so called Iroin the prae- the earth will do light, as it reg.udsourselves, tho 
tiro ol jumping during the time allotted for n il- elmn'li, and the world at Luge, Psal. .\ovii. I, 'J. 
gious worship. This singular practice Iwg.in, if lli/land L Contemp. vol. n p. -Id'J; II dmut-'s 
is said, in the western pari ol Wales, about the (Jhtnwmi/, lib. xi. eh. K. -5 11 ; Di. Oircn on the 
vear 1 Tli'L It w is soon after defended hv Mr. .lustier of (iod ; (lilt's Kodyof Ihrinily, p. 177, 
'William Williams, (the Welsh jioel, as he i- vol. i. Hvo.j Khaim Cole tin tin Jt!ghtcnut.iu’i.s of 
sometimes called,) in a |>ainphlet, which vv.i-. jjii- (rod. 

trimircd by the iiheltors of jumping m ichgioiis JUSTIFICATION, a forensic term, and 
assemblies. Several ol the more zealous itinerant signifies the declaring or pronouncing it person 
preachers encouraged the )>eo|>le to erv out go- righteous according to l.iw. It stands opposed to 
goniant (the Welsh word for glorv,) amen, the. j^jndeniiiatioii ; and this is the idea of the word 
to puL themselves in .’ioleiit agitations; and, whenever it is used in .inevangels al at use, Horn, 
finally, to jump until thev were tpiiie exhausted, v. IN; Dent xxv. 1; Prov xvii. 1.7 ; M.ilt. xii.37. 
so as ol It'll to he obliged to fall down oil the fl<>tj '* It dot's not signify to make men holy, hut the 
or field, where this kind of worship was held. holding and declaring them so. It is defined by 

• JUSTICE consists in an exact ami scnipu- the assembly thus : “ An art of (tod’s tree grace, 
Ions regard to the rights ol others, with a tit Ii- in which lie pardorirth all our sms, and ncrcpU'th 
berate purpose to preserve them on all occasions us as righteous in 1ns sight only for the right- 
sacred and inviolate It is often divided into eoiisncss of Christ imputed In us, anti received by 
co’pmut diee and distributive justice. The lor- huth alone.” 

mer consists in an equal exchange of benefits; 1’lic doctrine of justification, says Mr. Booth, 

" thf* latter in an equal distribution of r. wards ant) makes a very distinguished figure in that religion 
punishments. Dr. Watts gives the following which is from above, and is a capital article of 
rules respecting justice.—“ l. It is just that we that faith which was once delivered to the saints, 
honour, reverence, arid resjiert those who are su- Far from king a merely tqiecnlalivc jiomt, it 
periors in nnv kind, Kph. vi. I, 3; 1 Pet. ii. 17; spreads its influence through the whole hotly ol 
1 Tim. v. 17.—2. That we show particular kind- divinity, runs through all Cfn istrwi experience, 
ness to near relations, Prov. xvii. J7i—3. That anti operates in every jiart of practis'd godliness, 
we love those who love us, anti show gratitude to Such is its grand importance, that a mislakt! 
those who have done us good, Hal. iv. 17.— about it has a maligiiMit ellicacv, and is attended 
4. That wc Slav the full due to those whom we with a long tram ol dangerous consequences, 
bargain, or deal with, Rom. xiii.; Deut. xxiv. N'or can this ajijiear strange, when fl in consider- 
14,—f^ That wo help our fellow-creatures in 1 ed, that the doctrine of justification is no othet 
expes of gre.it necessity, Ex. xxii. 4.—0. Itepa- j than the way of a sinner's acceptance with Uod. 

. ration to” those whom wc have wilfully in- 1 Being of such peculiar moment, it is inseparably 
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connected with many other evangelical truths, 
the harmony anil licuuty of which we cannot be¬ 
hold while this is misunderstood. It is, if any 
thing may he so called, nn essential article, and 
certuinly requires our most seriifas consideration. 

Justification, in a theological sense, is either 
legtil or evangelical. If any person could be 
found that had never broken the divine law, he 
might he justified by it in a manner strictly legr.l. 
But. in tfiis way none of the human race con 
lie justified, or stand itcquitteil before God. For 
all nave sinned; there is none righteous; no, not 
one, llom. iii. As sinners, they are under the 
sentence of death by his righteous law, and ex¬ 
cluded from all hope and mercy. That justifica¬ 
tion, therefore, about which the Scriptures prin¬ 
cipally treat, and which reaches the case of a 
sinner, is not by a |*ersonul, but" an imputed 
righteousness; a righteousness without the law, 
Horn. iii. 21 ; provided by grace, and fevealed in 
the Gospel ; for which reason, that obedience by 
which a sinner is justified, and his-justification 
hself, are called evangelind. In this affair there 
is the most wonderful display of divine justice 
and boundless graee. Of divine justice, if we re¬ 
gard the meritorious cause and ground on which 
the Justifirr proceeds in absolving the condemned 
sinner, and in pronouncing him righteous. Of 
boundless grace, if we consider the state and 
character of those persons to whom the blessing 
is granted. Justification may lie further distin¬ 
guished as being either at the bar of God, and m 
the court, of conscience; or in the sight oi the 
world, and before our fellow creatures. The for¬ 
mer is by mere grace through faith ; and the 
latter is bv works. 

To justify, is evidently a divine prerogative. It 
is Gael, that justifieth, Rom. v in. XI. That so¬ 
vereign Being, against whom we have so greatly 
offended, whose law we have broken by ten thou¬ 
sand acts of rebellion against him, lias, in the 
way of his own amxvntment, the sole right of 
admitting the guiltv, and ot pronouncing them 
righteous. lie appoints the wav, provides the, 
means, and imputes the righteousness; and all in 
lerl’ect agreement with the demands of his of- 
onded law, and the rights of his violated justice. 
But although this act is in some places of the in¬ 
fallible word more particularly appropriated per¬ 
sonally to the Father, yet it is manifest that all 
the Three Fe rsons are concerned in this grand 
affair, and each iierforms a distinct part in this 
particular, as also in the whole economy of salva¬ 
tion. The eternal Father is represented as ap¬ 
pointing the way, and as giving his own Son to 
perform the conditions of our acceptance before 
aim, Rom. vii. XJ * the divine Soil as engaged to 
sustain the curse, and make the atonement; to 
fulfil the terms, and provide the righteousness by 
which we are justified, Tit. ii. 11; and the Holy 
Spirit as revealing to sinners the perfection, suit¬ 
ableness, and freeness of the Saviour's work, 
enabling them to receive it as exhibited in the 
Gospel of sovereign grace ; and testifying to their 
consciences complete justification by it in the 
court of heaven, John xvi. 8, 14. 

As to the objects of justification, the Scripture 
says they are sinners and ungodly. For thus 
runs the divine declaration: To him that tcork- 
eth is the reward of justification, and of eternal 
life as connected with it; not reckoned of grace, 
but of debt. But to him that voiketh not. but 6c- 
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lieveth on him that justifieth —whom? the righ¬ 
teous? the holy? the eminently pious? nay, ve¬ 
rily, hut the ungodly; his faith, or that in which 
he believes, is counted unto himfor righteousness , 
Rom. iv. 4-, 5; Gal. ii. 17. Here, then, we learn, 
that the subjects of justification, considered in 
themselves, are not only destitute of a perfect 
righteousness, but have performed no good 
works at all. They are denominated and consi¬ 
dered as the ungodly, when the blessing is bo- 
stowed upon them. Not that we are to under¬ 
stand that such remain ungodly. “All,” saya 
Dr. Owen, “ that are justified, were before un¬ 
godly ; but all that are justified, are, .at the same 
instant, made godly.” That the mere sinner, 
however, is the. subject of justification, appear* 
from hence. The Spirit of God, speaking in the 
Scripture, repeatedly declares that we are justified 
by grace. But gTaee stands in direct opposition 
to works. Whoever, therefore, is justified by 
grace, is considered as iilisolulelv unworthy in 
that very instant when the blessing is vouchsafed 
to him, Rom. iii. 24. The person, therefore, that 
is justified, is accepted without anyiaitse in him¬ 
self. Hence it appears that if we regard the per¬ 
sons who aie justified, and their state prior to the 
et lyment of’ the immensely glorious privilege, 
d’ <-.e grace appears, and reigns in all its glory. 

-Vs to the iray and manner in which sinners 
are justified, it may lx' observed that the Divino 
Being can acquit none without a complete righ¬ 
teousness. Justification, as before observed, is 
evidently a forensic term, anil the thing intended 
b> it a judicial act. So that, were a person to 
be justified without righteousness, the judgment 
would not lie according to trut Ii; it w ould be a lalse 
"and unrighteous sentence. Thut righteousness by 
which we are justified must be equal to the demand* 
of that la w according to which the Sovereign J udge 
proceeds in our justification. Many prrsonstalk 
of conditions ot justification (see article ('o\m- 
tion;) hut the only condition is that oipcrJeU righ¬ 
teousness : this the law requires, nor docs the Gm- 
lie! substitute another. But w here shall we find, or 
how shall we obtain a justifying righteousness? 
Shall we flee fo tile law for relief J Shall we ap¬ 
ply with diligence and zeal to the (lorforiiiHiice of 
duty, in order to attain the desired end? The 
apostle |»sitivcly affirms, that there is no accept¬ 
ance with God by the works of the law ; and the 
reasons arc evident. Our righteousness is im¬ 
perfect, and consequently can not justify. Ifjus- 
tifieation were by the works of men, it could not 
lx- hv grace : it would not be a rightc ousness 
without works.—There would be no nerd of .the 
righteousness of Christ; and lastly, if justifica¬ 
tion were by the law, then Immi sting would be fn 
couraged; whereas God’s design in the whole 
scheme of salvation is to exclude it, Rom. iii. 27; 
F.ph. ii. 8, }). Nor is faith itself our righteous¬ 
ness, or that for the sake of which we are justified: 
for, though believers are said to lie justified by 
faith, yet not for faith • faith can only lx- const 
dered as the instrument, and not the cause. That 
faith is not our righteousness, is evident from the 
following considerations : No man's faith is jx'r- 
feot; and, if it were, it would not bo equal to the 
demands of the divine law. It could not, there¬ 
fore, without an error in judgment, be accounted 
a complete righteousness. But the judgment of 
God, as before proved, is according to truth, apd' 
according to the rights of his law. Tljat q|Mr* 
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diAiee by which a Dinner is justified is ealletl the 
righteousness of faith, righteousness by faith, 
and is represented as revealed to fuith; conse¬ 
quently, cannot be faith itself. Faith, in the busi¬ 
ness of justification, stands opposed to all works; 
to him that worketh not but belLcrclh. Now, if 
it were our justifying righteousness, to consider 
it in such a light would be highly improper. For 
in such a connexion it falls under the considera¬ 
tion of a work ; a condition, on the jierformanec 
of which our acceptance with God is manifestly 
suspended. If faith itself be that on account of 
which we are accepted, then some behrvcrslire 
justified by a more, and some by a less pci lect 
righteousness, in exact prnjiortinn to the strength 
or weakness of their f.uth. Thai which is the 
end of the law is our righteousness, which cer¬ 
tainly is not^ faith, but the oliedionec of our ex¬ 
alted substitute, Rom. x. 4. Wore faith itself 
our justifying righteousness, wc might depend 
upon it. liefore God, anil rejoice in it. So that, 
according to this hypothesis, not Christ, hut 
faith, is the capital thing ; the object to which we 
must look, which is absurd. When the apostle 
mys, ‘'faith was imputed to him for righteous¬ 
ness,” bis in tin design was lo prove that the 
eternal Sovereign in-.!dies freely, without any 
cause in the creature. 

Nor is man’s obedience to the Gospel as to a 
new and milder law the matterol his justification 
liefore God, It was a notion that some years ago 
obtained, that a relaxation of the law, and the 
seventies of it, has been obtained by Christ; and 
a new law, a remedial law, a law -of milder 
terms, has been introduced by him, which is the 
Gosjk'I ; the terms of which are faith, re|K*ntanee, 
und obedience; and though these are imperfect, 
vet, being sincere, they are accepted of by God 
in the room of n perfect righteousness. Hut 
every part of this scheme is wrong, lor the law 
is not relaxed, nor any of its severities abated ; 
there is no alteration made ill it, either with re¬ 
spect to its precepts or penalty : besides, the 
scheme is absurd, for it supjKises that the law 
which a man is now under requires only an im¬ 
perfect obedience; but an imperfect righteous¬ 
ness cannot answer its demands; for every law 
requires perfect obedience to its own precepts and 
prohibitions. 

Nor is a profession of religion, nor sincerity, 
nor good works, at all the ground of our accept¬ 
ance with God, for all our righteousness is mi- 
•perfect, and must therefore lv entirely excluded. 
By grace, saith the apostle, ye, are saptd, not of 
work*, test any man should boast, Fph. li. K, 9. 
Besides, the wprks of sanctification and justifica¬ 
tion are two distinct things : the one is a work 
of grace within men ; the other an act of grace 
‘for'or towards men: the one is imperfect, the 
other complete: the one carried on gradually, 
the other done at once. See Savcth'M'atiov. 

If, then, we cannot jaissihly lie justified by any 
of our own performances, nor by fuith itself, nor 
even by the graces of the Holy Spirit, where 
then snail we find a righteousness by,which we 
can lie justified 1 The Scripture furnishes us 
with an answer—“ By Jesus Christ all that be¬ 
lieve are justified from all tilings from which 
they could not be justified by the Taw of Mow's.” 
Acts xiii. 38, 39. “He was delivered for our 
bflpuces, and raised again for our justification,' 1 
Rom. iv. 25. “ Being justified by his blood we 
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shall be saved from tvmth through him,” Ront> 
v. 9. The spotless obedience, therefore, the bit* 
ter sufferings, and the accursed death of our hea¬ 
venly Surety, constitute that very righteousness 
bv which sinnendare justified before Gcal. Thai 
this righteousness is imputed to us, and that we 
are not justified by a ]>ersonid righteousness, ap- 
|a-ars from the SeripAire with siqierior evidence. 

“ By the obedience of one shall many lie made 
righteous,” Rom. v. 19. "He hath made him to 
lie sin for us, who knew no sin, that wc might iv 
made the righteousness of God in him.” 2 Cor. 
v. 21; 11 And lie found in him, no) having mino 
own righteousness which is of the law, hut that 
which is through the faith of Christ; (he righ-* 
teoiisnes* which is of God bv faith," Phil. iii. R. 
See also Jer. xxiii. fi ; Dun. ix. 24 ; the whole of 
the 2d chap, rtf Galatians. See articles Relon- 
i ir.unov, Riunti oi’«rq<. 

As to flirt properties of justification: I. It is 
mi net of God’s free grace, without liny merit 
whatever in the creature, Rom. iii. 21. 2. It is 
an act of justice as well as grace; the law being 
jierfertly fulfilled in Christ, and divine justice 
satisfied, Rom. iii. 2fi; l’s. Ivxxv. 10.—3. It is 
an indixidual and instantaneous net, done at once, 
admitting of no degrees, John xix. 30—1. It is 
ii reversible, and an unalterable net, Mill. iii. (J. 

Astotlio time of justification, divines are not 
agreed. Some luxe distinguished it into drere- 
tixe, virtual, and actual. 1. Decretive, is God's 
eternal iiiir|Ki,se to justify sinner*, in time by 
Jesus Christ.—2. Virtual justification has a re¬ 
ference to the satisfaction made by Christ.— 
3. Actual, is when we are enabled in believe in 
Christ, a%l by faith are united to him (filters 
►say it is eternal, liecttuse his purpose respecting it 
was from everlasting; nnd that, ns the j.lnnghty 
viewed his jieople in Christ, they were, of conse¬ 
quence, justified in his sight. But it appears to 
me, that the principle on which the advocates fo» 
this doctrine have proceeded is wrong. They 
have confounded the design with the execution; 
for if this distinction lie not kept up, the utmost 
perplexity will follow the consideration of every 
subject which relates to the decrees of God ; nor 
shall we Is- able to form any clear ideas of hia 
moral gox'-rnment whatever. To say, as one 
does, that the eternal will of God to justify men 
is the justification of them, is not to the purpose; 
’for upon the same ground we might ns well aay 
that the eternal will of God to convert and glo¬ 
rify his js'ople is the real conversion nnd glorifi- 
ration of them. That it was eternally deter¬ 
mined that there should he a jieople who should 
believe in Christ, and that hiH righteousness 
should 1 m- imputed to them, is not to be disputed; 
hut to say Unit these things were really done 
from eternity (which we must say if we. believe 
eternal justification,) this would be alisurd. It is 
more roiisistrtiit to believe, that God from eter¬ 
nity laid the plan of justification; that this plan 
was executed by the life and death of Christ; 
and that the blessing is only manifested, received, 
and enjoyed, when we-are regenerat'd; so that 
no man can say, or has any reason to conclude, 
he ts justified, until he lielieves in Christ, Ro- 
mans v. l. 

The ejects or blessings of iustifluation, are,—- 

1. An entire freedom from all penal evils in this 
life, and that which is to come, lCor. iii. 22.— 

2. Peace with God, Rom. v. 1.—3. Access to 
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KORAN, or ALOORA*N, the Scripture or 
Bible of the Mahometans, containing the revela¬ 
tions and doctrines of their pretended prophet. 

1. Koran, division# of the .—The Koran is di¬ 
vided into one hundred ‘and foi*tecn larger por- 
tions of very unequal length, which we call chap¬ 
ter •«, but the Arabians Sowar, in the singular 
Sura ; a word rarely used oh any other occasion, 
and projieriy signifying a row, or a regular series; 
as a course of bricks in building, or a rank of 
soldiers in an army, and is the same in use and 
iriqwrt with the Sura, or Tora, of the Jews, who 
also call the tidy-three sections of the Pentateuch 
Seda rim, a word of the same signification. These 
thaplers are not, in the manuscript copies, distin¬ 
guished by their numerical order, but by particu¬ 
lar titles, which are taken sometimes from a pe¬ 
culiar subject treated of, or person mentioned 
therein j usually from the first word of note, ex¬ 
actly in the same manner as the lews have 
named their Sedarim: though the word from 
whieh some chapters me denominated lie very 
distant towards the middle, or perhaps the end, 
of the chapter; whieh seems ridiculous. But the 
occasion of this ap|X‘,irs to have been, that*the 
verse or passage wherein such word occurs, was, 
in |K>int. of time, revealed and committed to writ- 
*ng Indore the other verses of the same chapter 
which precede it in order; and the title being given 
to the chapter before it was completed, or the pas¬ 
sages reduced to their present order, the verse 
from whence such title was Liken did not alvvjys 
hapjM'ii to begin the chapter. Nome chapters 
have two or more titles, occasioned bv the differ¬ 
ence of the copies. Some of them lieiug pre¬ 
tended to have been revealed ut Mqpca, and 
others at Medina, the noting this ihlfcicnce makes 
a part ol the title. Livery chapter is divided into 
smaller portions, of very unequal length also, 
which we customarily cull verges ; hut the Ara¬ 
bic word is Ai/ol, the sum* with the Hebrew 
(Hoik, and signifies sign# or wonders; such as 
the secrets of (.Lid, lux attribute-, vvoiks, judg¬ 
ments, and ordinances delivered in those verses; 
many of which have I heir particular titles, also, 
iuqioHcd iu t!ie same maimer as those of the chap¬ 
ters. Besides these unequal divisions, the Ma¬ 
hometans have also divided their K» .‘an into 
sixty equal portions, which they call Anzah, in 
tile singular Hi:h, each subdiv ided into four equal 
{•arts; which is likewise an imitation of the Jews, 
who have an ancient division of their Mixhna 
into sixty portions, called Ma**ir!ullt. But the 
Koran is more usually divided into thirty sections 
only, named Ajma, from the smgula. Joz, each 
of twice the length of the former, and in like 
manner sulxlivided mto fou* parts. These divi¬ 
sions ure tor the use of the readers of the Koran 
in the royal temples, or in the adjoining chapels 
where the eiiqicrors and great un n are interred ; 
«>t whom there are thirty belonging to every 
chapel, anti each reads his section every day; so 
that the whole Koran is read over once a day. 
Next after the title, at the name of every chapter 
except only jhe ninth, is prefixed the following 
solemn form, by the Mahometans called the Bis- 
mallah —“In the name of the most merciful 
Godwhich form they constantly place at the 
beginning of all their books and writings in gene¬ 
ral^ as a peculiar ifiark and distinguishing charac- 
leristie ot their religion,Jt being counted a sort 
ot impiety to omit it. The Jews, and euxtera 
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Christians, for the same purpose, make use of 
similar forma. But Mahomet probably took this 
form from the Persian Magi, who began their 
books in these wordsj JBenam Yezdam bulcshauh- 
/flier dadi/r; that is, In the name of Ihe most 
merciful just Gon. There are twenty-nine 
chapters of the Koran, which have this pecu¬ 
liarity, that they liegin with certain letters ol the 
alphabet, some with single ones, others with more. 
T neap letters the Mahometans believe to be the 
|x*culiar marks of the Koran, and to conceal seve¬ 
ral profound mysteries; the certain understand¬ 
ing f.f which, the more intelligent confess, has not 
liecn communicated to any mortal, their prophet 
only excepted; notwithstanding winch, some 
take the liberty of guessing at their meaning by 
that species o/ cabala called by the Jews .Vo 
t aril cun. 

2. Koran, general design of the .—The gene¬ 
ral di-sign of the Koran was to unite the profes¬ 
sors of the tlirre ditfeient religions, then" followed 
in the (lopulous country of Arabia, (who, for the 
most part, wandered without guides, the far 
greater number being idolaters, the rest Jews and 
< 'hristianx, mostly of erroneous opinion,) in the 
knowledge and worship of one God, under the 
sand n of certain laws and ceremonies, purtly 
of ai i at and partly of novel institution, enforced 
by tin- consideration of rewards and punishments 
both temporal artd eternal; and to bring them all 
to the olrt'dience of Mahomet, as the prophet and 
ambassador of God ; who, after the repeated ad¬ 
monitions, promises, and threats of former ages, 
was sent at last to establish and propagate God's 
religion on earth; and to lie acknowledged chief 
pontiff in spiritual matters, as well as supreme 
'prince in tenqioral. The great doctrine, then, 
of the Koran is the unity of God; to restore 
which, Mahomet pretended, was the chief end 
of his mission ; it being laid down by him as a 
fundamental truth, That there never was, nor 
ever can he, more than one true orthodox religion ; 
that, though the particular laws or ceremonies 
are only temporary, and subject to alteration, ac- 
eordinjr to the div me direction; yet the substance 
of it, being eternal truth, is not liable to change, 
hut continues immutably the same; and that, 
whenever this religion became neglected or cor¬ 
rupted in essentials, God had the goodness to re- 
iulorm and re-admonish mankind thereof by 
.several prophets, of whom Moses and Jesus were 
the most distinguished, till the apjiearanee of 
Mahomet, who is their seal, and no other to be 
expeeted nfter him. The more effectually to en¬ 
gage (leople to hearken to him, great part of the 
Koran is employed in relating examples of dread¬ 
ful punishments formerly inflicted by God on 
those who rejected and abused his messengers ; 
several of which stories, or some cireumstances^f . 
them, arc taken lroin the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, but many more from the apociyphal 
hooks and traditions of the Jews and Christians 
of those ages, set up in the Koran as trulhs, in 
opposition to the Scriptures, whieh the JewBand 
CBYistiuns are charged with having altered; and, 
indeed, tew or none of the relations of circuit 
sLmces in the Koran were invented by Mahomet, 
as is generally supposed; it being easy to trace 
the greatest part ot them much higher, os the rest 
might be, were more of these books extant, and 
were it worth while to make the inquiry.* The. 
rest of the Alcoran is taken up iu prescribing 
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tycessary laws and directions, frequent admoni¬ 
tions to moral and divine virtues, the worship and 
ftvtrenoe of the Supremo Being, and resignation 
to his will. One or their most learned commen¬ 
tators distinguishes the contents of the Alcoran 
into allegorical and literal ; under the former are 
comprehended all the obscure, parabolical, and 
enigmatical pamyges, with such laws os are re¬ 
pealed or abrogated; the latter, su-h sut are clear, 
and in full force. The most excellent moral in 
the whole Alcoran, interpreters sav, is I bat in the 
chapter At alraf, viz. “Sliowmcrev, do good to nil, 
and dispute not with 1 1'>- ignorant;" or, ns Mr. 
Sale renders it, Use indulgence, command that 
which is just, and withdraw far from the igno- 
r nils Mahomet, according to (he authors of tln» 
Keschnf, having begged of the angel Gab'-ed a 
more ample explication ol this passage, received 
it in the following terms: “Srek him who turns 
thee, out, give to him who lakes from thee, par¬ 
don him.who injures thee; for Clod will haie 
you plant in yohr souls the roots of liisehief jier- 
l’eetions.” It is easy to see that this comment,irv 
is borrowed from the Gospel. In reality, the 
necessity of forgiving enemies, though frequently 
inculcated in the Alcoran, is of a later dale among 
the Mahometans than among the Cliri^t’uns; 
among those later than among the heathens; and 
to lie traced originally among the Jews. (See 
F.xod. xxxiii, 1, 5.) But it matters not so much 
who had it first ns ]vho observes it best. The 
caliph Hassan, son of Huli, being at table, a slave 
let fall a dish of meat reeking hot, which scalded 
him severely. Tin* slave fell on his knees re¬ 
hearsing lhe.su words of the Alcoran, “ Paradise 
is for those who restrain their anger.” “ I am 
not angry with thee," answered the caliph. “ And 
for those who forgive offences against them,”* 
continues the slave. “1 forgive thee thine," re¬ 
plies the cultph. “ But, almve all, for those who 
return good for evil,” adds the slave. • “ I set 
thee at liberty,” rejoined the caliph ; “and 1 give 
thee ten dinars.” There .ire also a great number 
of occasional passages in the Alcoran relating only 
to particular emergencies. For this advantage 
Maliomet had, by his piecemeal method of re¬ 
ceiving and delivering his revelations, that, when¬ 
ever he hapjiened to he perplexed with any tiling, 
he had a certain resource in some new morsel ot 
revelation. It was an admirable contrivance to 
bring down the whole Alcoran only to the lowest 1 
heaven, not to earth: since, hud tho whole been 
published at once, innu nerable objections would 
> hive lieen made, which it would have Wen im¬ 
possible for him to have solved; but as lie re¬ 
ceived it by parcels, as God saw tit they should 
be published .for the conversion and instruction 
of, the [ample, he had a sure .way to answer all 
emergencies, and to extricate himself with honour 
’ frflm any dirtirulty which might occur. 

Koran, history of the. —It io the common 
. ipinion, that Mahomet, assisted liy one Sergitw, 
ji monk, composed this book: bit the Mussul¬ 
mans believe it as an article of their faith, that the 
prophet, who, they say, was an illiterate man, had 
no concern in inditing’ it; but that it*was given 
him by God, who, to that end, made use of thrum- 
niBtry of the angel Gabriel; that, however,>it was 
communicated to him by little and little, a vers** at 
■ a time, .and in different places) during the course 
of iilf yoars.—“ And hence," say they, “ proceed 
* that disorder and confusion visible m the work;” 
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which, in trutlif nr%s6 great, that all the.ir doc¬ 
tors have never been able to adjust them; Jfin 
Mahomet, or rather his copyist, having put all 
the loose verses promiscuously in a book together, 
it was imjKiNsible ever (^retrieve the order where 
in they were dffivered. These 23 yAars which 
the angel employed in eonveying the Alcoran to 
Mahomet,* are of wpndcrful service to his •fol¬ 
lowers ; inasmuch as they furnish them with art ‘ 
answer to such ns tax them with those glaring 
contradictions of which the book is full, and 
which they piously father upon God hitndMf; 
alleging that, in the course of so long a time, he 
rejs-aled and altered severul doctrines and pre¬ 
cepts which the preqihet laid liefore received o(, 
him. At. D'Herbelot thinks it probable, that 
when the heresies of the Nestorians, F.utyehians, 
Ac. had been condemned by oecumenical coun¬ 
cils, many Fiishojis, priests, monks, Ac. lining 
driven into the desert* of Arabia and Egypt, fur¬ 
nished ihb im;s)stor with passages, and rnide, 
ill-conceived doctrines, out of the Scriptures; and 
tb it it was hence that the Alcoran became so full 
of the wilj and erroneous opinions oftliose here¬ 
tic^ The Jews also, who were very numerous 
m Arabia, furnished materials for the Alcoran; 
nor is it without, some reason that they boast 
twelve of their chief doctors to lmve Is'e.n the 
authors of this work. The Alcoran, while Ma¬ 
homet lived, was only kept in loose sheets: his 
successor, AbUbeker, first collected them into a 
volume, and committed the keeping of it to 
llaphsa, the widow of Mahomet, in order to lie 
consulted as an original; and there being a good 
deal of diversity lie tween the several copies al¬ 
ready dispersed throughout the provinces, Otto- 
man, siwccsKor of Abube.ker, procured a great 
number of copies to be taken from that of Ilaph 
s i, ut the same time sup|iressing all tho otiiers 
riot conformable to the original. The chief dif¬ 
ferences in the present copies of this Ixxik consist 
in the points, which were not in use in the tithe 
of Mahomet snd Ids immediate successors; but 
were added since, to ascertain the reading, after 
the example of the Massorotes, who added tho 
like -[mints to the Hebrew texts of Scripture. 
Tliere are seven principal editions of the Alcoran, 
two nt Medina, one ut Mecca, ouo at Cnfa, one 
at Rassora, one in Syria, and tho common, or 
vulgar edition. The first contains fHXJO verses^ 
the others surpassing this number by f200 or 23b 
verses; but the number of words and letters is 
tiie same in all; viz. 77,f>39 words, and 323,015 
letters. The, number of commentaries on the 
Alcoran is so large, that the Ihitc titles.would 
make a huge volume, Ben Uschair lias written 
the luster y of them, entitled Tarikh lien Os- 
chair. The principsl among them are, Rcid- 
hnori, Thaalebi, /.aiualchschari, and Baeai. Tho 
Mahometans have a positive theology built on 
the Alcoran und tradition, as well as a seholasti- 
cal one buift on reason. They have likewise 
their casuists, and a kind of canon law, wherein 
they^distinguish between what is of divine and 
what of jiositive right. They have their liene- 
ficiaries, too, chaplains, almoners, mod canons, 
who read a chapter every day out of the Alcoran 
in their mosques, and have preliend* annexed to 
their office. The hatib of the mosque is wliat 
we call the parson of the parish; and the schciles 
are the preachers, who take tlmir texts out of t:ja 
Alcoran. 
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4 . Koran, Mahometan, faith Srtccrning. — It Is 
the general belief among too Mahometans that the 
Koran is of divine original; nay, that it is eter¬ 
nal and uncreated; remaining, as Rome express 
it, in tho very essence of God; and the very first 
transcript has tieen from evermsting, by Cod's 
throne, written on a table of vast bigness, called 
thtf preserved table,, in wfw-li are also recorded 
the divine decrees, past and future; that a copy 
from this table, in one volume ujx>n paper, was, 
by the ministry of the angel Gabriel, sent down 
to fho lowest heaven, in the month of Kiunndum, 
on the night of power, from,Whence Gabriel re¬ 
vealed it to Mahomet in parrels, some ut Mecca, 
^nd somo at Medina, at dill'erent times, during 
tho space of twentjvthree yearn, as the exigency 
of affairs required; giving him, however,the con¬ 
solation to show liinlHlie whole (which they tell 
us was bound in silk, and adorned fotli gold and 
precious stones of paraditb) once a yeurj but 
in the last year of his life he had tilt favour to 
see it twice. They say, that only ten chapters 
wore delivered entire, the rest being revealed 
piecemeal, and written down from time to time 
by the prophet’s amanuensis, in such a pagf of 
such and such aehagtor, tilt they were completed, 
according to the direction of the angel. The 
first parcel that was revealed is generally agreed 
to have teen the first li\e verses of the ninety- 
sixth chapter. In line, the U>ok of the Alcoran 
is held in the highest esteem and reverence among 
the Mussulmans. They dare not so much ns 
touch the Alcoran without being first washed, or 
legally purified: to prevent which an inscription 
is put on the cover or Intel,— Let none touch bat 
they who an c clean. It is rend with great care 
and respect, being never held U'low tW girdle. 
They swear by It; take omens from it on all 
-weighty occasions; carry it with them to war; 
write sentences of it on their banners; adorn it 
with gold anil precious stones; and knowingly 
will not sutler it to te in the possession of any of a 
different religion. Some say it is punishable even 
with death, in a Christian to touch it; others, 
that the veneration of the Mussulmans leads them 
to condemn the translating it into any other lan¬ 
guage, as a profanation; hut these seem to te 
exaggerations. The Mahometans have taken 
care to have ‘.heir Scripture translated into the 
Persian, tho Javan, the Malayan, and other lan¬ 
guages : though, out of respect to the original, these 
versions arc generally, if not always, intcrlineatcd. 

5. Koran, success of the, accounted for. —The 
author of the “ View of Christianity and Ma¬ 
hometanism,” oliserves, that, “ by the advocates 
of Mahometanism, the Koran has always been 
held forth as the greatest of miracles, and equally 
stupendous with the act of raising tho dead. 
Tho miracles of Moses and Jesus, they say, were 
transient and temixirary; but that of the Koran 
is permanent and {x-rpetual, and therefore far 
surpasses all the miraculous even's'of preceding 
ages. We will not detract from the real merits 
of tho Koran; we allow it to te generally elegant 
and often sublime; hut at tho same time we re¬ 
ject with diadain its arrogant pretence to any 
thing supernatural, all tho real excellence of the 
work being easily referable to natural and visible 
rauses. In the language ot Arabia, a language 
extremely loved ana diligently cultivated by the 
people to whom it was vernacular, Mahomet 
found advantages which were never enjoyed 
2 2\i 
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by any former or succeeding im|iostor. It ye- > 
quires not the eye of a philosopher to discover in 
every soil and country a principle of national 
pride : and if we look lack for muny ages on the 
history of the Arabians, we shall easily pereciyp 
that pride among them invariably to liave consist¬ 
ed in the knowledge anil improvement of their 
native language. The Arahi^ which has teen 
justly esteerrsd the most copious of the'eastem 
longues, which had existed from the most re¬ 
mote antiquity, which had teen embellished by 
numberless poets ; and refined by the constant ex¬ 
crete of the natives, was the most successful in¬ 
strument which Mahomet employed in planting 
his new religion among them. Admirably adapt¬ 
ed by its unrivalled harmony, and by its endless 
variety, to add painting to expression, and to 
pursue the imagination in its unbounded flight, 
it Ixrame in the hands of Mahomet an irresisti¬ 
ble charm to blind the judgment and to eaptivatc 
the fancy of his followers. Of that description 
of men who first composed the adherents of Ma¬ 
homet, and to whom the Koran was addressed, 
few, probably, were able to pass a very accurate 
judgment on the propriety of the sentiments, or 
on the tenuf. of the diction : but all could judge 
of the milit.i. abilities of their leader; anil mi the 
midst of th- ir admiration, it is riot difficult to 
conceive that they would ascribe to his com posi¬ 
tions every imaginary beauty of inspired lan¬ 
guage. The shepherd and the soldier, though 
awake to the charms of those wild but beautiful 
compositions in which were celebrated their fa- . 
vourite occupations of love or war, were yet little 
able to criticise any other works than these which 
were addressed to their imagination or their heart. 
To abstract reasonings on the attributes and 
*the dispensations of the Deity, to the comparative 
excellencies of rival religions, to the consistency 
of any one religious system in all its parts, and to 
the force of its various proofs, they were quite 
inattentive. In such a situation, the appearance 
of a work which possessed something like wis¬ 
dom anil consistence; which prescrilxxl the rules 
and illustrated the duties of life; and whieh con- 
tained the principles of a new and comparatively 
sublime theology, independently of its real and j>er- 
pianent merit, was likely to excite their astonish¬ 
ment, a ml to become the standard of future com¬ 
position. In the first periods of the literature of 
every country, something of this kind has hap- 
(xined. The father of Grecian poetry very obvi- 
viously influenced tho taste and mutation of his 
country. The modern nations of Europe all • 
possess some original author, who, rising from 
the darkness of former ages, has begun tlw ca¬ 
reer of composition, and tinctured.with the chii--'' 
raeter of his own imagination the stream wlych 
has flowed through his jiosterity. But the pro- < 
phet of Arabia had in this respect advantages * 
peculiar to himself. His compositions were not 
to his followers the works of man, but the genuine 
language of Heaven which had sent him. They 
were not confined, therefore, to that admiration 
which is so liberally bestowed on the earliest pro¬ 
ductions at' genius, or to that fond attachment 
with which men every where regard the original 
compositions of their country; but with theii 
admiration they blended their piety. To know 
and to feel the beauties of the Koran,, was in 
some respect to shore in the temper of l^eaven ; „ 
and he who was most affected with admiration ju * 
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/ thf perusal of its beauties, seemed fitly the object 
of that mercy which had given it to ignorant man. 
The Koran, therefore, liecame naturally nnd ne- 
oessarilv the standard of taste. With a language 
thus hallowed in their imaginations, they were 
„ too well satisfied either to dispute its elegance, or 
improve its structure. In succeeding ages, the 
additional saiuTion of antiijuity or prescription, 
was given to these compositions which their fa¬ 
thers hail admired; and while the la-licf of its 
divine original continues, that admiration, which 
has thus become the test and the duty of the 
faithful, can neither lie altered nor diminished. 
When, therefore, we consider these peculiar ad¬ 
vantages of /he Koran,“ivc have no reason to bo 
surprised at the admiration in which it is held. 
But if, descending to a more minute investigation 
of it, we consider its perjiotual incoTisistenci 1 and 
absurdity, vvs shall indeed liave cause for astonish¬ 
ment ut that weakness of humanity, which could 
ever have deceived such Compositions us the work 
of the Deity.” 

ft. Koran , the style, and merits of the , examin¬ 
ed. —“The first praise of rill the productions of 
genius (continues this author) is invention ; that 
quality of the mind, which, hv the extent and 
quickness of its views, is capable of the largest 
conceptions, and of forming new combinations of 
objects the most distant nud unusual. Hot the 
Koran heaps little impression of this transeendaut 
character. Its materials are wholly borrowed 
from the Jewish and (‘hnstinn Scriptures, from 
■ the Talinudieal legends and a|ioervplial gospels 
then current in the Matt, and from the traditions 
and fables which abounded ill Arabia. The ma¬ 
terials collected from these several sources are 
here heaped together with perjieturd and heedless 
repetitions, without any settled principle or visible * 
connexion. When a great part o! the life of Ma¬ 
homet had Wen s|ient in prejiaratory niciiitutioii 
on the system lie was about to establish, itfc chap¬ 
ters were dealt out slowly and separately during 
the long period of twenty-three years. Yet, tlius 
defective in its structure, and no loss objectionable 
in its doctrines, was the work which Mahomet 
delivered to his followers as the oracles of God. 
The most prominnnt feature of the Koran, that 
point of excellence in wliieh the partiality of its 
admirers has ever delighted to view it, is the 
sublime notion it generally impresses of the na¬ 
ture and attributes of God. If its author had 
really derived these just conceptions from the in¬ 
spiration of that Being whom they attempt to de-> 
•scribe, they would not liave been surrounded, as 
they now are, on every side, with error and ab¬ 
surdity. But it might he easily proved, that what¬ 
ever it justly defines of the divine attributes was 
borjowed from our Holy Scripture; which, even 
.from its first promulgstion r hut especially from the 
completion of the New Testament, has extended 
the views and enlightened the understandings of 
mankind; and thus furnished them with arms 
vthich have too often been effectually turned 
against itself by its ungenerous enemies. In thin 
instance, particularly, the copy is far Isdow the 
great original, both in the propriety of sis images 
and the force of its descriptions.” 

7 . Koran, the sublimity of the, contrasted .—, 

II Our Holy Scriptures are the only composition* 
that can. enable the dim sight of mortality to pe- 

, qelnte/nto the invisible world, and to behold a 

; 'glimpse of the divine perfections. 'Accordingly, 
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when they won If) represent to us the happiness of 
heaven, they describe it, not by any thing minute 
and particular, hut by something genarai and 
great; something that, without descending to anr 
determinate object, iflay gt once, by its beauty ana 
immensity, excifr our wishes, and elevate our af¬ 
fections. Though in the prophelicnl nnd evan¬ 
gelical writings, the jpys that shall attend us ilia 
divine stale, are often mentioned with ardent ad¬ 
miration, they an' expressed rather by allusion 
than by similitude, rather hv indefinite ondfigu¬ 
rative terms, than by any thing fixed and dcitw- 
minute. ‘Eve hath not seen, norear heard, nei¬ 
ther have entered into the heart of man the things 
wliieh (foil hath prepared for them that love him. 

1 for. ii. 9. What a reverence and astonishment 
does tliisT passage exeite in every hearer of taste 
and piety! Wlmt energy, and at the same time, 
what simplicity in the expression! How sublime, 
and at the same time hRw olweure, is the imagery I 
Different vfus the conduct of Mahomet in his ifo- 
soriptinns of heaven and paradise. Unassisted 
by the necessary influence of virtuous intentions 
and divine inspiration, he was neither desirous, 
nor ^ndeed able, to exalt the minds of men to 
sublime conceptions, or to rational exjWtntious, 
Hv attempting to explaiifNvhnt is inconceivable, 
to describe what is iur liable,'and to materialize 
what in itself is spiritual, he absurdly nnd iuv 
piously aimed le sensualize Hie purity of the di¬ 
vine essence. Thus he, fabricated a system of 
ineoherenep, n religion of deprnv ity, totally' repuo- 
liant to the nature of that Hying, who, aa he 
pretended, was its object; hljt therefore more 
likely to accord with the appetites and concep¬ 
tions of a corrupt and sensual age. That wo 
may not *ppi ar to exalt our Scriptures thus far 
above the Koran by un unreasonable preference, 
we shall product a part of the second chapter or 
the. latter, which is deservedly admired by tho 
Mahometans, who wear it engraved on their or¬ 
naments, and recite it. in their prayers. 'Clodl 
there is no God hut he; the living, the self-sul> 
si.sling : neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him: to 
him belorigeth whatsoever is in heaven, and on 
earth. Who is he that can intercede with him 
hut through his good pleasure'] He knOwcth 
lliat which is pust, and that which is to come. 
His throne is extended over heaven and earth, 
and rtie preservation of both is to him no burden. 
He is the high, the mighty.’ Sale's Koran, vol. ii, 
p UO. To this description who can refuse the 
praise of magnificence ? I ’art ofthut magnificence, 
however, is to lie referred to that verse of the 
psalmist vv hence it was borrowed; 1 He that kcep- 
rth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep,’ Psu, 
exxi. 1. But if we compare it with tligt other 
passage of the inspired imaJmist (Paul. eii. 24 —• 
27.) all its boasted grandeur is at oru:c obscured, 
and lost in the blaze of a greater light! 1 0, my 
God, take me not away in the midst of my daysj 
thy years areMiroughout. all generations. Of okj 
hast thou laid the foundation of the car'll; and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall 
perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all ortbein • 
shall wax old like a garment; ns n vesture shalt 
thou change them, and they shall I* changed. 
But thou art the same, ar*d thy years sludj, have ‘ 
no end.’ The Koran, therefore upon a air ex* 
atftinution, far from aupjiortiiig its arrogant claim 
to a supernatural work, sinks la-low the level of 
many compositionsconfessedly of buman original j 
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and still k>wrr does it fall ing>urV*timation, when 
oomjiared with that pure and perfect pattern which 
we justly admire in the Scriptures of truth. It 
is, therefore, abundantly apparent, that no mira¬ 
cle was either externally performed for the sup¬ 
port, oris internally involved in file conjjHisitinn of 
the Mahometan revelation.” See Sale’s Koran; 
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Prldeaux's lAJe of Mahomet; White’s Sermons 
at Hampton lectures; Foster's Mahometanism 
Unveiled; Wiiialccr’s Origin of Arianism; 
und article Mahomctan'ism. 

KTISTOLATR/E, a branch of the Mono- 
physites,- which .maintained that the body of 
Christ before his resurrection was corruptible 
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LARADISTS were so called from their 
founder, John Lab.idie, a native ot France. He 
S was originally in the Itomish cmnrnunion: but 
leaving that, he became a member of the reform¬ 
ed church, and performed with reputation the 
ministerial functions in France, Switzerland, and 
(Holland, lie at length erected it new eommu- 
llity, wliiidi resided siiceesinely at Middleburg, 
in v /c.ularnl, Amsterdam, I lervnrileii, r und nt Al- 
toni, where he died about l(i7I. After his dentil, 
his followers removed tls ir wandering commu¬ 
nity td Wiewert, m the diitrict of North Hollnml, 
where it soon fell into oblivion. If we a<e to 
judge of the Lubudi-Js by their own account, 
they did not dill’cr from the reformed elmreh so 
much in their tenets mid doctrines as in their 
manners nnd ru'-s of discipline; yet it seems 
that Lahndu! had some strange notions. Among 
other things, he. maintained that God might unit 
did, on certain occasions deceive men; that the 
faithful ought to have nil tilings in common: that 
there is no subordination or distinction of rank iu 
the true ejiurrh; that in reading the Scriptures 
greater attention should he paid to the internal 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit than toGic words j 
of the text; that the observation of Sunday was' 
a mutter of indillereiice ; that, the eoutemplative 
lifo is a state of grace and union with God, and 
the very height of perfection. 

LAfTY, the people as distinguished from the 
clergy. See Omskoy. 

J..AMA, GRAND, a name given to tho so¬ 
vereign pontiir or higii priest of the Tlubetian 
Tartars, who resides at I’utoli, a vast palace on a 
mountain near the hanks of Burarnpootcr, about 
seven miles from Lahassa. The foot of this 
mountain is inhabited hy twenty thousand lamas, 
or priests, who have tfieir separate apartments 
round about the mountain, and according to their 
respective quality are placed nearer or at a greater 
distance from the. sovereign [smtilF. lie is not 
only worshipped hy the Tliilietiuns, hut also is 
the great object of adoration for the various tribes 
of heathen Tartars who roam through the vast 
tract of continent which stretches from the banks 
of the Wolga to Corlieu, on the sea of Japan. 
He is not only the sovereign pontiff, the vicege¬ 
rent of the Deity on earth, blit the more remote 
Tartars are said to" absolutely regard him us the 
Deity himself, and cal! him God, the everlasting 
t'other of heaven. They believe him Jo bo im¬ 
mortal. and endowed with all knowledge and vir¬ 
tue. Every year they come up from different 
ports to wofi»nip ami make rich offerings at his 
shrine: even the emperor of China, who is a 
Munchou Tartar, docs ndt fail in acknowledg¬ 
ments to turn in his religious capacity; and ac- 
“ ally entertains, at a great expense, in the palace 
sPekin, an inferior lama, deputed os his nuncio 
Thibet. The grand lama, it has been said. I 


is rievor to be seen but in a secret place of his 
jwlaee, amidst a great number of lamps, sitting 
cross-legged on u cushion, and deoked all over 
with gold and precious stones, where nt a dis¬ 
tance the people prostrate themselves before him, 
it not living hiwful for any so much as to kiss his 
feet. He returns not the least sign of respect, 
nor ever s|>eaka even to the greatest princes; blit 
only la vs ids hand upon their lipads, and they are 
fully persuaded they receive from thence a full 
forgiveness of all their sins. 

The Sunriiasses, or Indian pilgrims, often visit 
Thibet as a holy place ; nnd the lama always en¬ 
tertains a b ly of two or three, hundred in his 
pay. Besi' his religious influence and autho¬ 
rity, the gi aid lama is possessed of unlimited 
power throughout his dominions, which are very 
extensive. The inferior lamas, who form the. most 
numerous a- well us the most powerful body in the 
Rtate, have the priesthood entirely in their hands; 
and besides till up many monastic orders which - 
are held in great veneration among them. The 
whole country, like Italy, alamuds with priests; 
and they entirely subsist oil the great miniWr of 
rich presents which arc sent them from the utmost 
extent of Tartary, from the empire of the Great 
Mogul, and from almost all parts of the Indies. 

The opinion of those who are reputed the 
most Orthodox among the Tliilietians, is, that 
when the grand lama seems to die, either of old 
age or infirmity, his soul, in fact, only quits a 
crazy habitation to look for another younger or 
better; and is discovered again in the |jody of some 
child hy'certain tokens, known only to the lamas 
or priests, in which order he always apiiears. 

Almost all nations of the east, except the Ma¬ 
hometans, believe the mefemp njehosis as the most 
important artirlc of their faith; especially the in¬ 
habitant* of Thibet and Ava, the Peguans, Sia¬ 
mese, the greatest part ol’tho Fhineseand Japanese, 
and tha Moguls and Kalmucks, who changed the 
religion of Schamanism for the worship of the* 
grand lama. According to the doctrine of this 
metempsychosis, the soul is always in action; and 
never at rest; for no sooner does she leave her old 
liabitatSon, than she enters a new one. The dalai 
lama, being a divine person, can lind no better lodg-, 
ing than tho body of his successor; or the Foe', ‘re¬ 
siding in the dalai lama, which passes to his suc¬ 
cessor; and this- being a god, to whom all things 
are known, the dalai lama is therefore acquainted 
with every tiling which happened during his 
residence in his Former body. 

'This religion is said to have been of three thou¬ 
sand years’ standing; and neither time nor the. in¬ 
fluence of men has had' the power of shaking 
the nUthoritv oflhe grand lama. This theocracy ex 
lends as fully to temporal as to spiritual concerns 

Though, in the grand sovereignty of the lariiai^ • 
the temporal power has been occasionally aepa"» 
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rated from the spiritual by slight revolutions, they 
have nlwavs been united again after a time j so 
that in Thibet the whole constitution reMs on 
the imperial pontificate in a manner elsewhere 
unknown. For as the Thibetinns suppose that 
the grand lama is animated by the good Shaka, 
or Foe, who nt the decease of otic lama transmi¬ 
grates into the* next, and consecrates him an 
image of the (Inanity, the descending chain of 
lamas is continued down from him hi fixed de¬ 
grees of sanctity ; so that a more firmly (’Publish¬ 
ed sacerdotal government, in doctrine, customs, 
nnd institutions, than actually reigns over this 
country, eaunot bi* conceived. The RUpreme 
maidiger of temisind affairs is no more than tho 
viceroy of' the sovereign priest, who, conformable 
to tin* dictates of his religion, dwells in divine 
tranquillity vi a building that is Initli temple and 
palace. If some of his votaries in modern times 
nave dispensed with the adoration of his iierson, 
still certain real modifications of the Shaka reli¬ 
gion is Hie only faith they follow. The state of 
sanctity which that religion inculcates, consists in 
monastic continence, absence of thought, and the 
perfect repose of nonentity. 

It has been observed that the religion of Thi¬ 
bet is thi counterpart of the Homan Catholic, 
since the inhabit.nits of that ruunlPf use holy 
water and a singing service; they also o/l’cr alms, 
prayers, and sacrifices for the deed. They have 
a vast number of convents filled with monks uud 
. frill rs, amounting to flurfv thousand; who, be¬ 
sides the three vows of jhiverty, obedience, nnd 
chanty, make several others. They have their 
confessors, who ire chosen by their siijH'rinrs, 
and have licences from their lamas, without 
which they cannot hear confessions or impose 
peua'A-'cs. They make use of lie,ids, . They 
wear the mitre and cap like the bishops; and 
their d.riat lama is nearly the same among them 
as the sovorein pontiff is among the Rum.mists. 

LAMBETH ARTICLES. See An m i.ks. 

LAMl’KTIAiNS, a denumiuntinn in the se¬ 
venteenth century, the followers nt Lompelnis, a 
Syrian monk, lie pn-ti mled that as man is horn 
free, a Christian, in order to please < hid, ought 
to do nothing by necessity; and th.it it is, there¬ 
fore, unlawful to make vows, even those of ulie- 
dicncc. Tothissvstem lieaddedlliedoctrirics oftlie 
Arians, C.irpeciah.ius, and other denominations. 

LANGUAGE, iir genera 1 , ilenotes those ar¬ 
ticulate sounds liy which men express their 
•thoughts. Miic'i has beiti s.nd respeeting the 
invention of language. (hi the one side it is ol>- 
servod, that it is altogether a human invention, 
and tint the (urogress of tho mind, in the inven- 
tioi^uud improvement of language, is, by certain 
ymturid gradations, plainly disecrnihle in ihecom- 
jxiattion of words. But oil tilt 1 other side it is 
alleged, that we are indebted to divine revelation 
for the origin of it. Without supposing this, we 
ftQft not how our first parents could so early hold 
converse with God, or the man with his wife. 
Admitting,-however, that it is of divine original, 
we cannot sup[>ose that a perfect system of it was 
nil at once given to man. It is much more natural 
to think that God taught our first parents only 
such language as suited their present occasion, 
leaving them, as he did in other things, to rn- 
, large aryl improve it, as their future necessities 
hfehuuid require. Without attempting, however, 
1 1 » decide this controversy, we may consider lajt- 
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gunge as one of tho greatest blessings belonging 
to mankind. Institute of‘this we rfiould make 
, but small advancements in science, Ik.* lost to all 
social enjoyments, and Religion itself woukl feel 
the want of such a .power. Our wise Creator 
therefore, has conferred upon us this inestimable 
privilege; let us t hen 4>o millions that our tonjfucp 
Is? not the vehicle of vain nnd useless matter, but 
used for the great end of glorifying him, and do¬ 
ing good to mankind. What was the first lan¬ 
guage taught man, is matter of dispute unftng 
the learned, but most think it was the Hebrew. 
But ns-this subject, and the article in general l»e- 
longs more to philology than divinity, wo refefc 
tile render to Ibr. Adam Smith's Dissertation on 
the Parfhation of Languages; Harris's Hermes: 
H arliur)nn's m Divine Legation of Afoses, vol. 
iii.; Traite, tie la formation A/rrhuniyue des 
Longues, nor le President tie. Drosses ; Blair's 
lihetorir, vol. i. lect.vi.; fiirgoiy's Unsays, ess. 61 
Muriboddo's Origin and Progress of Language. 

LATITUIMN AIIIAI\ a person not con¬ 
forming to any particular opinion or standard, but 
of Resell moderation ns to suppose that jieople will 
be admitted into heaven, although of different 
|M<rsiuiHions. Tho term wdr iqprc esjieeially ap- 
plied to those pacific doctors in the seventeenth 
century, who oili-red themselves ns mediators be¬ 
tween the more violent Episcopalians, and tho 
rigid Presbyterians nnd lnde|>cndcnts ) res|icctiug 
the torriis of church government, public worship, 
and certain religious tenets, more especially those 
tlint were debated between the Armininns and 
< hilvinists. The chief leaders of these Lutitudi- 
narians were TIalea and Clullingwurlh; hut 
More, Ltd worth, Gale, Whiteheot, and Tillol- 
soii, were also imn-ug tho number. These men, 
although lirmlv attached to the church of England, 
did not go so far as to look upon it as of divine 
institution; and hence they maintained, that 
those wiin followed other forms of government 
and vvorsnip, were not, on that account, to I* ex¬ 
cluded irom their communion. Aw to the doctri¬ 
nal part of religion, they took the system of Kpis- 
eopius for their modt-l, nnd like him, reduced the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity to it few 
points; ami by this manner of proceeding they 
endeavoured to show tho contending parties, that 
they bad no reason to oppose each other with 
such animosity and bitlcrness, since the subjects 
of their debates were matters of nil indifferent nu- 
turc vvilii rosjiect to salvation. They met, how¬ 
ever, with inquisition for their pnins, and were 
branded as Atheists and Feists by some, and os 
Soemians by others; but upon the restoration of 
Charles [1. they were rained to the’first dignities 
of the church, and were held in considerable 
esteem. See Burnet's Hist. of his own 'Pintos, vol. 
i. b. 11. n. 1HH ; Mosh. Kce. IL.it. vol. ii. p. 501. 4to. 

LAURA, in church history, a name, given to 
a collection of little cells at some distunee from 
each other, in which the hermits of ancient times 
lived together In a wilderness. These hermits 
did not live in community, but each monk pro¬ 
vided for himself in his distinct cell.* The most 
relobrated (auras mentioned in ceeVsiastieal his¬ 
tory were iri Palestine; as the luurn of SfcvEu- 
t hymns, St. Satw, the laura oft he towers, 'Sit, 

LAW, a.rule of action; a precept or command 
coming Irom a superior authority, which an in¬ 
ferior is liound to obey, The manner in which 
God governs rational creatures is by a law, os thp 
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tfule of their obedience to him, anil which is what 
we call God’s moral government of the world. 
He gave a law to angels, which some of them 
kept, and have boon columned in a state of olu:- 
dicnce to it; but which others btLke, and thereby 
plunged themselves into destruction and misery. 
H» gave, also, a law to Adam, and which was 
also in the firm of a covenant, and in which 
Adam stood as a covonant head to all his poste¬ 
rity, Horn. v.; Gen. ii. Hut our first parents soon 
violated that law, and fell from a state of inno¬ 
cence to a state of sin atirl misery. IIos. vi. 7; 
Gen. iii.' Sec Fam.. 

r 1 'osHive laws ure precepts which are not found- 
eel upon any reasons known to those to whom 
they are given. .Thus in the state of ir/nomiee 
God gave the law ot the sabbath; of alMmcncr 
from the fruit of the tree of knowledge, vS e. 

Ijaw of Xatitrr is the Will ol'God relating to 
human actions, grounded in the moral'dilferenees 
of things, ami, because discoverable hy rnturul 
light, obligatory upon all mankind, Horn. 1 . 21); 
ii. 11, 15. This law is coeval with the human 
race, binding all over the glolte, and at all tiijuH; 
yet, through the corruption of reason, it is insuffi¬ 
cient to lead us to happiness, ami utterly unable 
to'acquaint us how sin is to be forgiven, without 
the assistance of revelation. 

Ceremonial hue is that, which prescribed the 
rites of worship used under the Old Testament. 
These rites were typical oft ’hrist, and were ob¬ 
ligatory only till Christ had finished his work, 
and began to erect his Gos ( >el church, llel*. vii. 
If, 11; x. 1; Ephesians ii. 10; Col. ii. 14; Gal. 
v, 2, 3. 

Judicial law was that which directed the po¬ 
licy of the, Jewish nation, as cjider the peculiar 
dominion of God us their supreme magistrate, 
and never, exbupt in things relative to moral equi¬ 
ty, was binding on any but the Hebrew nation. 

Moral law is that declaration of God's will 
which directs and binds all men, m every age and 
place, to their whole duty to him. U was most 
solemnly proclaimed hy God himself at Sinai, to 
confirm the original law of nature*, and correct 
tneti’s mistakes concerning the demands of it. 
It is denominated prefer!] l’sal. xix. 7; per¬ 
petual, Matt v. 17, 18; huh/, Horn. vii. 12; 
good, lloni. vii. 1'4; spiritual, Romans vii. 14; 
exceeding broad, Paul. cxix. !)(>. Some deny 
that it is a rule of conduct to believers under 
the Gospel dispensation; hut it is easy to see 
the futility of such tiu idea; lor as a transcript 
of the mind of God, it must la* the criterion of 
moral good and evil, it is also given for that very 
purpose, that wo may see our duty, and abstain 
from every thing derogatory to the divine glory. 
It affords us grand ideas of the holiness and 
purity of God: without attention to it, we can 
nave no knowledge of sin. Christ himself came, 
“not to destroy, but to fulfil it; unil though we 
cannot do ns he did, vet we aro commanded to 
follow his example, lane to God is the end of 
the moral luw, as well as the end of the Gospel. 
By the law, also, we are led to see the nature of 
holiness, and our own depravity, and learn to la* 
humbled under a sense ol otir iuqierlcction. We 
are not under it, however, as a covenant of 
works, Gal. iii. 13; or as a source of terror, 
it. viii. 1; although we must abide hy it, tu¬ 
tor with the whole preceptive word of God, as 
**ule of our conduct, Rom. iii. 31; vii. 
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Laws, directive , are laws without any punish* 
inent annexed to them. 

Laws, i>cnal, such as. have some penalty to en¬ 
force them. All the laws of God ore and cannot 
but lie penal, liecnuse every breach of his law is 
sin, and meritorious of punishment. 

Law of honour if a system of rubs construct¬ 
ed bv people of fashion, and calculated to facili¬ 
tate their intercourse with one another, and for 
no other purpose, Consequently nothing is ad¬ 
verted to by the law of honour but whut tends to 
incommode this intercourse. lienee this law 
only prescribes and regulates the duties U'twixt 
equals, omitting sueli as relate to tjie Supreme 
Being, as well as those which we owe to our in¬ 
feriors. In fact, tills law of hTmour, in most 
insl.incos, is <, favourable to the licentious in¬ 
dulgence of the natural passions. TJms it allows 
of fornication, .idultery, drunkenness, prodigality, 
duelling, mid of revenge in the extrema, and lays 
no stress ujHin the virtues opposite to these. 

Law*, remedial, a liilieied law which some 
believe in, who hold that < hid, in merev to man¬ 
kind, lias alxilished that rigorous eoustilution or 
law 1 hat the* .vore under originally, mid instead 
of it has ini i Viced a more mild eomititutioii, and 
put us unde a new law, which requires no more 
tlmn inqu'rleet sincere obedienee, in compliance 
with our [■ ior, infirm, impotent eireuinstances 
since the full. 1 cull this a fancied law, because 
it exists nowhere except in the imagination of 
those who hold it. Hoc Ni.osomians, and Jus- 
TIl’FCA nov. 

Laws of nation* are those rules which by a 
tacit consent are agreed upon among nil commu¬ 
nities, at least among those w ho are reckoned the 
|K>lito and lunnnni/A'd part of mankind. Gill's 
Body of !hv.-\ ol. i. p. 451, oet. 425; vol. ilk 
ditto; Pahy's Mur. Phil. vol. i. p. 2; Cumber¬ 
land's Laip of Suture ; Gum's Mar. Phil. vol. 
ii. p. 117; Booth's Death of lx gut Hope; Ing- 
lish and Border's Pic es on the Mot at Law; 
Walls's Works, vol. i. ser. 4!), Hvo. edition, and 
vol. ii. p. 113, &e.; Suilt's 12 mays. 

LAY-15 lit )T11 MRS, among the Romanist s, 
illiterate [lorsons, who devote themselves at some 
convent to tho service of the religious. They 
wear a ilill’eronl habit from that of the religious, 
hut never (niter into the choir, nor arc present at 
the chapters; nor do they make any other vow 
than that of constancy and obedience. 

LAYMAN, one who follows a secular era- 
| plovmcnt, and is not in orders: opposed to a • 
dergvnwn. 

LEARNING, skill in any science, or that 
improvement of the mind which, we gain by 
study, instruction, observation, &c. An atten¬ 
tive examination of ecclesiastical history will # 
lead us to see how greatly learning is indebted*to * 
Christianity, and that Christianity, in its turn, 
has lieen flinch served by learning. “AH tho 
useful learning,” says Dr. Jortin, 11 which is novy 
to be. found in the world, is in a great measure 
owing to the Gospel. The Christiana, who had 
n great veneration for the Old Testament, have 
contributed more than the Jews themselves to 
secure and explain those hooks.- The Christians 
in ancient times collected and preserved the 
Greek versions of the Scriptures, particularly 
tlie Septuogint, and translated tho originals into 
Latin. To Christians were due the Old Hexa- N 
pla; and in later times Christians have published— 
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the Polvgkits and the Samaritan Pentateurh. 
It wru thr study of the Holy Scriptures which 
excited Christians from early times to study 
rhronolo&y, sacred and secularand here much 
'knowledge of history, and some skill iu astronomy, 
were needful. The New Testament, bring writ¬ 
ten in 11 reek, caused Christians to apply them¬ 
selves n I no to the study of that language. As file 
Christians were opposed by the Pagans and the 
Jews, they were excited to the study of Pagan and 
Jewish literature, in onler to-expose the alwurdi- 
ties of the Jewish traditions, the weakness of 
Paganism, and the imjierfcolions and insuftielfmey 
of philosophy. The first fathers, till the third 
centfiry, were generally Greek writers. In the 
third century the Latin language was much upon 
the decline, but the Christians preserved it from 
sinking into absolute barbarism. Monkery, in¬ 
deed, produced many sad effects; but Providence 
here alsirtirought good out of evil; for the monks 
wpre employed in the transcribing of I took a, and 
many valuable authors would have perished if it 
hail not lieen for the monasteries. In the ninth 
century, the Saracens were very studious, and 
contributed mueli to the restoration of letters. 
But, whatever was good in the Mahometan re¬ 
ligion, it is in no small measure indebted to ('hris- 
tianitv for it, since Mahometanism is made lip 
for tho most part of Judaism and Christianity. 
If Christianity had Itoeii suppressed at its first 
appearance, it is extremely probable that the 

• Latin and Greek tongues would have lieen lost in 
the revolutions of empires, and the irruptions of 
barbarians in the cast and in the west; tor the 
old inhabitants would have had no conscientious 
and religious motives to keep up their language j 
and then, together with the Latin and (IreeR 
tongues, the knowledge of autiipiilies and the 
ancient writers would have been dost roved. To 
whom, then, are we indebted for the knowledge 
of antiquity, for every thing that is railed philo¬ 
sophy, or the liJcroc humanioret, ?—to Christians. 
To whom for grammars and dictionaries of the 
learned languages?—to Christians. To whom 
for chronology, and the continuation of history 
through many centuries?—to Christians. To 
whom for rational systems of morality, and im¬ 
provements in natural philosophy, and for the 
applications of these discoveries to religions pur¬ 
poses ?—to (‘lirislians. To whom for metaphy¬ 
sical researches, carried tip far as thr subject will 
permit ?—to Christians. To whom for the moral 

• •. rules to lie olwervcil by nations in war ami jieiiec ? 

—to Christians To whom for jurisprudence, 
arid for iKilitical knowledge, and for settling the 
rights of subjects, both civil and religious, ujion a 
proper foundation?—to Christians. To whom 

• jpr the Reformation 7--to Christians. 

“ As religion hath been the chief preserver of 
erudition, so erudition hath not l>een ungrateful 
to her jiatroness, but hath contributed largely to 
rffie Kupi>ort of religion. The useful exposition 
of the Scriptures, the sober and sensible defences 
of revelation, the faithful representations of pure 
and undefiled Christianity; these Ittove been the 
works of learned, judicious, and industrious men.” 
Notiiing, however, is more common than to hear 
theignoraftt decry all human learning as entirely 
useless in religion; and what is still more re¬ 
markable, even some; who call themselves preach- 
■era, entertain the same sentiments. But to such 

"*• pre can only say what a judicious preacher ob- 
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served upon a publifi occasion, that If all men had 
been as unlearned ns themselves they never would 
have had a tost on which to have displayed their 
ignorance. Dr, ,/ortm's Sermons , vol. vii. charge 
1 ; Mrs. li. Mope's JTiitts to a Young Princess, 
vol. i. p. 64; Cook's Mis. Scr. on Matt. vL 3; Dr, 
Stmnetf's Ser. on Acts xxvi. 24, 25. 

LECTURES, RELIGIOUS, are dbcofaw 
or sermons delivered by ministers on any subject 
in theology. Beside lectures on the Sabbath-day, 
many think rmqier to preach on week tjsys ; 
sometimes nt five o’clock in the morning, lie fore 
people go to work, and at seven in the ifvening, 
after they have done. In Loudon there is preach¬ 
ing almost every forenoon and evening in the 
week, at some place or other. It muy lie objected, 
howevef, against week-day preaching, that it has 
a tendency *lo take people from their business, 
and that the numliercf places open on a Sabliathk 
day sujieiwdes the necessity of it. But in answer 
to this, may it not lie olwervcd, 1. That jieople 
stand in nerd at all times of religious instruction, 
exhortation, and comfort?—2. That there is a 
pliability of converting sinners then os well as 
at oilier times?—.‘1. That ministersure command¬ 
ed to lie instnnt in season and out of season ?— 
And, 4, It gives ministers an epjxirtunity of hear¬ 
ing one another, which is of great utility. ’ After 
nil, it must tic remarked, that he who can hear the 
truth on a Sabbath-day does not net ennsistcntly 
to neglect his trimilv or business to 1 m- always 
present at week day lectures; nor is he nltogether 
wise who lias an opportunity of receiving in¬ 
struction, yet altogether neglects it. 

LECTURES, HAMPTON, a course of 
eight sqfmonB preached annually at the university 
of Oxford, set on foot by the Reverend John 
Hampton, canon of Salisbury.—According to tho 
direct ions in his will, they are to lie preached upon 
either of the following subjects:—To confirm and 
establish the Christian faith, and to confuto all 
hen-tics and schismatics; upon the divine au¬ 
thority of the holy Scriptures; upon the authority 
of the writings of the primitive fathers, as to the 
faith and practice of the primitive church; upon 
the divinity of our Lord agd Saviour Jesus 
Ghrisl; upon the divinity of the Holy Ghost; 
upon the articles of the ('hristiuii faith, as com¬ 
prehended in the AjsistW and Nieene creeds. 
For the support of I Ins lecture, he. bequeathed his 
lands and estates to the chancellor, masters, and 
scholars of the university of Oxford for ever, upon 
trust that the vice-chancellor for the time being 
take and receive all the rents and profits thereof | 
and, after all taxes, reparations, and necessary 
deductions made, to pay all the remainder to the 
endowment of tlie.se. divinity lecture sermons. 
He also directs iu his will, that no pcsson shall 
he qualified to preach these lectures unless he 
have taken the degree of muster of arts, at least, 
in one of ftie two universities of Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, und that the same person shall never 
preach the same sermon twiro. A number of ex¬ 
cellent sermons preached at this lecture are now 
before the public, A more enlarged account of 
this lecture may be eeeu in the Christian Ob¬ 
server for May, 180ft. 

LECTURES, BOYLE’S. SeeBorus’* Leo 

TURKS. ’ 0 

LECTURE, MERCHANTS*, a lecture aet 
up in the year 1672 by the Presbyterian* and In¬ 
dependents, to show their agreement among them- 
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•elves, as well as to support the doctrines of the 
Reformation against the prevailing errorsof poiicry, 
Socimanism, and infidelity. The principal mi¬ 
nisters for learning and popularity were chosen 
as lecturers; such as I5r. Butt*, Dr. Manton, 
Dr. Owen, Mr. Baxter, Mt. Collins, Jenkins, 
Me%l, and afterwards Mr. # Al*»p, TIowc, Cole, 
and others. It was encouraged arid supported by 
some of the principal inerclgmts and tradesmen 
of the city. Some misunderstanding taking 
pluqp, the Presbyterians removed to Salter’s hall, 
and the 1nd('|X'iidents remained at Pinner’s-hall, 
and each party filled up their numliers out of 
their respeetive denomiiintions. This lecture it. 
kept up to the present da v, and is, we believe, now 
held at Broad-street Meeting every 'line.day 
morning. ( 

LECTURES, MORNING, eerf.iin casuisti¬ 
cal lectures, which were pmiehed by some, of the 
most aide divines in London. The oeension of 
these Icetures seems to lie this:—During the 
troublesome times of Charles I. most of the citi¬ 
zens having some near relation or friend in the 
army of the earl of Essex, so many hills were 
sent up to the pulpit every Lord’s Day for their 
preservation, that the minister had neither time 
to read them, nor to recommend their eases to 
God in prayer; it was, therefore, agreed hy some 
London divines to separate an hour for this pur¬ 
pose every morning, one-half to Ik' spent in prayer, 
and the other m a suitable exhortation to the 
people. Whim the heat of the war was over, it 
Oceanic a casuistical lecture, and was carried on till 
tho restoration of Charles 11. These sermons 
were afterwards published in several volumes 
quarto, under the title of the Morning h>ereises. 
The authors were the most eminent preachers of 
the day: Mr. (afterwards ure.liliishn|f) Tflntson 
was one of them. It np|tears that these lectures 
were held every morning for one mouth only ; and 
from the preface to the volume, dated 1081), the 
lime wns afterwards e.«Sntr.ieted to a fortnight. 
Most of'these were delivered at Cripplegate 
church, some at bit. Giles’s, and a volume against 
, pojxJry in Southwark. Mr. NeaUv.observes, that 
this lecture was afterwards revived in a dillerent' 
form, and continued in his day. It was kept up 
long afterwards at several jdaces in the summer, 
a week «t each place; but latterly the tune was 
exchanged fiir the evening. 

LECTURES, MOVER’S. Sec Movr.u’s 
Lixtiuiks. 

LEC TURE, WARKURTON1 AN, a lee- 
tun- founded hy bishop Warlmrtou to prove the 
truth of revealed religion in general, and the 
Christian in particular, from the completion «it 
,the prophecies in the Old and New Testament 
which relate to the Christian church, csjiecuillv 
to the apostaey ot papal Rome. To this founda¬ 
tion we owe the admirable discourses of Hurd, i 
Halifax, Bagot, Apthnr|ic, and many others. 

LECTURERS, in the clmrrli of.EriglanJ, 
are an order of preachers distinct from the rector, 
vicar, and curate. They are chosen by the ves- 
tfy, or chief iuhnbitents of the parish, supported 
by voluntary subscriptions and legacies, and are 
usually the afternoon preachers, and sometimes 
officiate on some stated day in the week. Where 
there lectures founded hy the donations of 
pious persons, the lecturers are appointed by the 
founders, without any interposition or consent of 
rectors of churclies &c. though with tho leave 
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and approbation of the bishop; such as that of 
Lady Moyer’s at St. Paul’s. But the lecturer is 
not entitled to the pulpit without the consent of 
the rector or vicar, who is possessed of the free 
hold of tho church. 

LEGAL or MOSAIC DISPENSATION. 
See Dispkvsa’I'ion. 

LEGALIST, strictly speaking, is one who 
acts according to or consistent with the law; but 
in general the term is made use of to denote, one 
who expects salvation by his own works. We 
may further consider a legalist ns one who has no 
proper convict inn of the c\ il of sin ; vv ho, although 
lie pretends u< abide hy the law, yet has not a just 
idea of its spirituality and demands. 1 le i> igno¬ 
rant of the. grand scheme of salvation hy free 
grace: proud of his own fancied righteousness, 
lie submits not to the righteousness of God; he 
derogates from the honour of < 'lirist, by mixing 
his own works wiLh his; and m fact, denies the 
necessity of the work of t he Spirit, hy supposing 
that he has ability m himself to pci form all those 
duties which God had required. Such is the cha¬ 
racter of the legalist; a character diametrically 
opjKisite to that of the true Christian, whose sen¬ 
timent corrc;' ids with that of the apostle, who 
justly ohservi , “By grace are ;c saved, through 
faith, and th.o not of youtsehos; it is the gift, of 
< iod. Not of vvoiks lest any man should boast.” 

Eph. li. 8, il. 

LEGATE, a cardinal or bishop whom the 
pope sends us his ambassador to sovereign pi lures. 

LEGEND, originally a book, in the Romish 
church, containing the lessons that were to bo 
read in ilivim* service; from lienee the word was 
applied to the histories of the lives of (lie saints, 
iieealise chapters were read out of them at malms 
but as the goIden legend, compiled hy James de 
Varasc, nlxuit the year 121)0, contained in it se¬ 
veral ridiculous and ronumtir stories, the word is 
now u-'id by Ere estants to signify any incredible 
or inauthentic narrative. Hence, as I >r. Joilin ob¬ 
serves, we have falsi* legends concerning I lie mi¬ 
racles of < ’hrist. of his apostles, and of ancient 
Christians; and the writers of these fables had, 
in all probability, us good natural abilities us the 
disciples of Christ, and some of them wanted 
neither learning nor craft; and yet they betray 
ll.'einsclvun bv faults against chronology, against 
.history, against manners and customs, against 
morality, and ugninst probability. A bar ot this 
kind ran never pass undiscovered ;’but an honest 
relater of truth anil matter of fact is safe: he 
wants no artifice, and fears no examination. 

LEGION, THECEAN, a name given,.in 
the time of Diocleniaii, M a whole legion of 
Christians, consisting of more than six thousand 
men, who were said to h^ve suffered martyrdom 
by the older of Ma.ximian. 'Though this story 
hath never wanted patrons, yet it us disbelievcel 
by many. Dr. Jortiu, in his usual fucetious way, 
sues, thut it stands upon the authority of one 
Eueherius, bishop of Lyons, anJ a writer of the 
iillh century, who had it from Theodorus, an- 
otlu r liishop who had the honour and felicity to 
find the relics of these martyrs by ret elation, and 
perhaps hy the sr nell of the bones! 

LEGION, THUNDERIN’^., a name given 
to those Christians who served in the Roman 
army of Marcus Antoninus hi the second cen¬ 
tury. Tlie occasion of it was this:—When that 
emperor was at war with the M&rcamanpi, hia 
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aftny was inclosed by the enemy, and red need fo 
the most deplorable Condition by the thirst under 
which they languished in a parched desert. Just 
at this time they were remarkably relieved by a 
sudden and unex|>ceted min. 1'his * vent was 
attributed to the Christians, who were supposed 
to have, effected this by their prayers; and the 
. name of the thundering legion was given to 
them, on account of the thunder and lightning 
that destroyed the onemv, while the shower re¬ 
vived the fiiinting Romans. Whether this was 
really miraculous or not, lias been disputed nnjpng 
learned men. They who wish to sec 1 what has 
been said on both sides, nine consult UV/«imm 
nissnrtnt. dc hvgionr F’uliniiuifner, which is 
subjoined to bis _■#£.<*» iptiwa, in defence of this 
miracle; as also, what is alleged sgaiusl it by 
Dan. Lauroyue, in a discourse upon that subject, 
subjoined to the Adrr.nnriu Sucrn of Matt. 
Lauroipuy his lather. The controversy between 
Sir Peter King and Mr. Moyle ujwm this subjis-t 
is also yvoitliv of attention. 

LENT, a solemn time of fast hip in the Chris¬ 
tian church, olisened as a time of humiliation be¬ 
fore Ea.iter. 'i lie llomish church, and some of 
the Protestant communion, maintain, that it was 
always a last of forty dajs, and, as such, of apos¬ 
tolical in-titiilioti. Others think that it was of 
ecclesiastical institution, and that it was variously 
observed in different churches, and grew by de¬ 
grees from a fast of forty hours to a last of forty 
.days. This t- the sentiment of Morton, bishop 
Taylor, Du Moulin, Ihrillo, and others. An¬ 
ciently the niunner of observing Lent among 
those who were piou.dy disposed, was to abstain 
from food till evening: their only relieshment 
vvas-a sup|M-r, mid it was iiulilh rent whether it 
was fle-sli or any other food, prou led it was used_ 
with sobre’ty and moderation. Lint was thought 
the |ito[i< rlnno for cxercivmg more iihuutlantlv 
every specie-of charity ■ thus, what they spared of 
their own bodies, hv abridging them of a meal, was 
usually given to the poor: I hey employed llicirva- 
cant hour-in \ hating the sick and those that were in 
prison; m ou’ert.iinuig strangers, and reconciling 
differences. The imperial laws forbade all prosecu¬ 
tion of men in criminal actions that might bring 
them to coT'[K»ral punishment and torture during 
the whole season. This was a lime of more than 
ordinary strictness and devotion, nnd, therefore, 
in many oftliegre.it churches, they had religious 
assemblies for prayer and preaching every day. 
•All public games arid stage plava were prohibited 1 
at tills season, and also the celebration of all lesti 
vals, hirtli-d.ivs, au<f marriages. The < ‘liriatiinia 
of the Greek church olwer'e four I .cuts; the 
first.commeiices on the fifteenth of November; 
the second is the same with our Lent; the third 
hagtlis the week after Whitsuntide, and continues 
r till the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul; and 
ihe fourth e.ouuiienees on the first of August, and 
' lasUr^no longer than till the fifteenth. These 
Lents are observed with great strictness and aus¬ 
terity, but oil Saturdays and Sundays they in¬ 
dulge themselves in drinking wine, and Rising oil, 
winch are prohibited on other days. 

LESSONS, among ecclesiastical writers, ntc 
Jftltious of the Holy Scriptures read in churches 
Jt the time of divine service. In the ancient 
• church, .reading the. Scripture was one part of 
the.service of the catechumen, at which all per¬ 
sons were allowed to be present in order to ob- 
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tain instruction. The chtircli of Fnglatul, ifl 
the 1 choice of lessons, proceeds ns follows-for 
all the first lessons on ordinary days, she directs 
to begin at the beginning of the year with Gene¬ 
sis, and bo continue till the hooks of the Old 
Testament are read over, only omitting Chroni¬ 
cles, which arc for'lhe most part the same #ith 
the Istoks of Samuel nnd K rrtgfl; and Qtlier pur- 
ticular chapters in other Isniks, either been use 
they eoutnin the unities of [ arsons, places, or 
other matters less profitable to ordinary reaitPrr. 
The course of the first lessons for bunduvs is 
regulated after a difl’eVeilt manner: from Advent 
to Septuagesiina Sutidav, some particular chap-* 
tcis of Isaiah are appointed to be read, Ikchusu 
that I took contains the clearest prophecy's eon- 
eerning V'hrjpt. Upon Ncptuagcsinui Sunday, 
Genesis is begun; hecsjise that liook, which treuts 
of the fall of man, mid the severe judgment of 
(1ml inflicted on the world for sin, best suits with 
a time of repentance" and mortification. After 
Genesis follow chapters out of the luniks of the 
Old Testament, ns they lie in older; only on los- 
livalaKuudavs, such as Faster, Whitsunday, &c., 
the particular history relating to that day is tq>- 
poiulctl to he read; and mi the saints’ days tho 
ehureh ii;>|N>ints lessons nut of the moral hooks, 
such as Proverbs, Keelesiastes, &c. as routaiiiing 
excellent instructions for the conduct ot life. As 
to the second lessons, the chinch observes the 
si me course both on Sundays nnd week-days 
reading the Gok|N'1 and Acts of the Apostles ill 
the liio.'tiing, nnd the Epistles in the evening, in 
the order they stand in the New Testament; ex¬ 
cepting on saints’ days ami hgly days, when such 
.lessons a# appointed ns either explain the mys¬ 
tery, relate the history, or apply the example to us. 

LKUDOPETlt 1ANS, the name nl a liiliatt- 
eal sect which sprung up in the Greek and east¬ 
ern clmreliOo towards tile close of the twelfth 
century; they professed to believe in a double 
trinity, rejected vvcdlnt k, abstained Irnlll flesh, 
treated with the utmost euiiliiupt the sacraments 
of iiaptism and the Lords Suppi r, and all,the 
various branches of external worship: placid tho 
essence of religion in Internal prayer alone: and 
maintained, ns if is said, that all evil being or 
genius dwelt in the breast of every moital, and 
could be pX|S’lled from thence bv no other me¬ 
thod than by perpetual sipiplieatiou to the Su¬ 
preme Bring.' 'J he fi.until r ot this sect is said 
to have been n |s'rson railed Lrmopcli as, mid 
bis ohiif disciple Tvcliicws, who corrupted by 
fanatical interpretations several books ot Scrip¬ 
ture. and particularly St. Matthew's Gospel. 

LEVITY, lightness of spirit, in opposition to 
gravity. Nothing e,ni bo more proper t! an for a 
Christian to wear an air of < heerfulness, mid to 
watch against a ino.vise and gloomy disposition. 
But though it* lie Ins privilege to xejiuce, \ct bo 
must lieVautious of that volatility of spirit which 
characterises the unthinking, mil marks the vain 
professor. To lie cheerful without levity, and 
grave without austerity, form Imth a .happy and 
dignified character. 

LIBATION, the act of pouring wine on the 
ground in divine worship. Sometime,- otl^r 
liquids have been used, as oil, milk, water, honey, 
hut mostly wine.—Among the Greeks nnd Un¬ 
mans it was mi essential part of solemn sacri¬ 
fices. Lili.it ions were also in use among the 
Hebrews, who {mured a bin of wine on the vie- 
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tint after it irm killed, and the several pieces of 
the sacrifice wore laid on the altar ready to Ik- 
consumed in the (lames. 

LIBERALITY, bountyT,a generous disjiosi- 
tion of mind, exerting itself in giving largely. It 
is thus distinguished from generosity and boun¬ 
ty •.Z—TAberality implies nets of inert) giving or 
spending; generosity, arts of greatness; bounty, 

' acta of kindness. Liberality is a natural dispo¬ 
sition; generosity proceeds from elevation of sen¬ 
timent ; bounty, from religious motives. Liberality 
denotes freedom of spirit; generosity , greatness 
of soul; bounty, openness of heart. 

... LIBERALITY of sentiment, n generous dis- 

J msition a man feels towards another who is of a 
lifferent opinion from himself; or, hs one defines 
it, 11 that generous expansion of mind Which en¬ 
ables it to look beyond all (ictfy distinctions of 
[»rty and system, and, in tike estimate of men and 
things, to rise superior to narrow jftvjudiers.” 
As liberality of sentiment is often a cover for 
error and scepticism on the one hand, and us it is 
too little attended to by the ignorant and bigoted 
on the other, we shall here lay before our rentiers 
a view of it by n masterly writer. A man of 
lilieral sentiments must lie distinguished from him 
who hath no religious sentiments at all. lie is 
one who hath seriously and eftirtually investi¬ 
gated, both in Ids Bilile and on his knees, in pub¬ 
lic assemblies and in private conversations, the 
important articles of religion. He hath laid down 
principles, ho hath inferred consequences; in a 
word, he hath adopted sentiments of his own. 

“ He must lie distinguished also from that tame 
undiseerning domestic among good people, who, 
though he has sentiments of his own, yet has not 
judgment to estimate the worth and value of one 
sentiment beyond another. 

“ Now a generous Miever of the Christian re-, 
ligion is one who will never allow himself to try to 
propagate hi a sentiments by the commission of 
sin. No collusion, no bitterness, no wrath, no 
undue influence of any kind, will he apply to 
mnko his sentiments receivable; and 110 living 
thing will he less happy for his being a Christian. 
He will exercise his liberality bv allowing those 
who differ from him as much virtue and integrity 
as he possibly can. 

“ Tnere are, among a multitude of nrgninents 
to enforce such a disposition, the following worthy 
of our attention. 

“First, We should exercise lilierality in union - 
with sentiment, lieeause of the dill'ercnt capaci¬ 
ties, advantages, and tusks of mankind. Religion 
employs the rapacities of mankind, just as the 
air employs their lungs and their organs of s|>oeoh. 
The fancy of one is lively,' of another dull. The 
judgment of one is elastic ; of another feeble, a 
damaged spring. The memory of one is reten¬ 
tive ; that of another is treacherous as the wind. 
The passions of this man are lofty, vigorous, ra¬ 
pid ; those of that man crawl, and hum, and buz, 
and, when on wing, sail only round the circum¬ 
ference of a tulip. Is it conceivable that capa¬ 
bility, so different in every thing else, should he 
all alike in religion? The advantages of mankind i 
difler. How ahould he who hath no parents, no i 
no tutor, no companions, equal him whom 
Providence hath gratified with them all; who, 1 
when he looks over the treasures of his own 1 
knowledge, can say, tliis l had of a Greek, that I I 
learned of a Roman | this information Iacquirsd i 
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of my tutor, that was a present of my tattler: a 
friend gave me this bnineh of knowledge, an ac¬ 
quaintance bequeathed tne that? The tasks of 
mankind differ; so I call the, employments and 
exercises of life. In my opinion, circumstances 
make great men; and if we have not Caesars in 
the state, and Pauls in the chureh, it is because 
neither church nor state are in the circumstances 
in which they were in the days of those great 
'men. Push a dull man into a river, and endan¬ 
ger his life, and suddenly he will discover inven¬ 
tion, and make efforts beyond himself. The 
world is a fine school of -instruction. Poverty 
sickness, pain, loss of children, treachery of 
friends, inuliee of enemies, and a thousand other 
things, drive the man of sentiment to his Bible, 
and, so to speak, bring him home to a repast with 
his benelartor, God. Is it conceivable, that he, 
whose young and tender heart is yet'unpractised 
in trials of this kind, can have ascertained and 
tasted so many religious truths as the sufferer 
has? 

“We should believe the Christian religion 
with lilierality, in the second place, because every 
part of the f'biistian irligion inculcates gene¬ 
rosity. Cb i ianity gives us a character of God ; 
hut, my Gj 1 1 what a character does it give! 
(Ion is LovChristianity teaches the doctrine 
of Providence; but what a providence 1 Upon 
whom doth not Us light arise ? Is there an ani¬ 
malcule so little, or a wretch so forlorn, as to lie 
forsaken and forgotten of his God ! Christianity 
tenches the doctrine of redemption; but the re¬ 
demption of whom ?—of all tongues, Jiindred, 
nations, and people ; of the infant of a span, and 
the sinner of a hundred years old ; a redemption 
generous in its principle, generous in its price, 
generous in its eff ects; fixed sentiments of divine 
munificence, and revealed with a liljerality fin 
which we have rio name. In a word, the illilieral 
Christian always acts contrary to the spirit of his 
religion: the liberal man alone thoroughly un¬ 
derstands it. 

“ Thirdly, We should lie liberal, because nc 
other spin! is exemplified in the infallible guides 
whom we profess to follow. 4 set one Paul 
aguinst a whole army of uninspired men : ‘Some 
preach Christ of good-will, and some of envy and 
strife. What then? Christ is preached ; and I 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. Ono 
eateth oil things, another eateth herbs; but why 
“dost tiioit judge thy brother ? We shall all stand 
before the judgment-sent of Christ.’ We often 
inquire, What was the doctrine of Christ, and 
what was the practice of Christ; supjmse wo 
were to institute a third question, Of what tem¬ 
per was Christ? 

“ Once more : We should be liberal as weil as 
orthodox, lieeause truth, specially the truths pf • 
Christianity, do not want any support from our "■ 
illibcrality. Let the little bee guard its little ho¬ 
ney with its little sting; perhaps its littl^hfe 
may depend a little while on that little nounsh- 
inent Let the fierce bull shake his head, and 
noil his c horn, and threaten his enemy, who 
seeks to eat his flesh, and wear his coat, and live 
by his death : poor fellow! his life is in danger; , 

I forgive hu. bellowing and his rjge. But tltjj.,. 
Christian religion,—is that in danger? and wtaji 
human efforts can render that true which is 
false, that odious w-hich is lovely? Christianity ■' 
is in no danger; and therefore it gives its pro- 
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feasors life and breath, and all things, except a 
power of injuring others. 

" ki fine, liberality in the profession of religion 
is a wise and innocent ‘policy. The bigot lives 
at home ; a reptile he crawled into existence, and 
there in his hole he lurks a reptile still. A gene¬ 
rous Christian goes out of Ins own party, asso¬ 
ciates with others, and gains improvement l>v all.' 
It is a Persian proverb, ,4 liberal hand is better 
than a strong arm. The dignity of (’hristianity 
is better supported hv acts of lilieralitv than bv 
accuracy of reasoning; hut when hot h go together, 
wlitjfl a man of sentiment cun clearly state*aird 
nbly defend his religions principles, atid when his 
heart is as generous as his principles are indexi¬ 
ble, he [stssi'sses strength and lieauty in an emi¬ 
nent degree.” See Thevl. .1 fine. sol. i. p. 3!l. 

LIBEIIJMN E, one who arts without restraint, 
and nays no regard to the precepts of religion. 

LIBERTINES, according far some, were sneh 
Jews as were free citizens of Rome; they Imd u 
separate synagogue at Jerusalem, and sundry of 
them concurred in the jierserution of Stephen, 
Acts vi. !>. Dr. Guvsc sup|H)ses that those who 
had obtained this privilege hy gift were railed 
lib&rti (free men,', and those, who had obtained it 
bv purchase, liber/ini (mule free,) in distinction 
from original native free men. Dr. Doddridge 
thinks th it they wen* called Libertines us having 
been the childien o (freed men, that is, of eman¬ 
cipated captives or slaves. Sec Doddridge and 
Guyse on Acts vi. It. 

LIBERTINES, a religious sect which arose 
in the year 1523, whose principal tenets were, 
that the Deity was the sole o|>c rating causa in 
the mind of man, and the immediate author of all 
human actions; that, consequently, the distine-* 
ttons of good and evil, which had been establish¬ 
ed with regard to those actions, wen* false and 
groundless, and that men could not, pro|>erly 
speaking, commit sin ; that religion consisted in 
the union of the spirit, or rational soul, with the 
Supreme Being; that all those who had attained 
this happy union, by sublime contemplation and 
elevation of mind, were then allowed to indulge, 
without exception or restraint, their appetites or 
passions; that all their actions and pursuits were 
then perfectly innocent; and that, alter the death 
of the Ixslv, they were to lie united to the Deity 
They likewise said that Jesus ('hrist was nothing 
but a mere js nc seat yard, composed of the 
spirit of God and the opinion of men. These inax- 
* ims occasioned their being called Ijibertines , and 
the word has Itoeii used in an ill sense ever since. 
This sect spread principally in Holland and Bra¬ 
bant. Thom leaders were one CluinUn, a Pi- 
eajd, Pockesius, Rufl'us, and another, called Cho¬ 
pin, who joined with Cluintin, and became his 
I^MSciple. They obtained footing in France 
through the favour and protection of Margaret, 
queyn of Navarre, and sister to Francis I., and 
fwoAd patrons in several of the reformed churches. 

Libertines of Geneva were a cabal of rakes 
rather than fanatics ; for they made no pretence 
to any religious system, but pleaded only for the 
liberty oF leading voluptuous and immoral lives. 
Tins calut was composed of a certain number of 
licentious citizens, who could not hear the severe 
discipliiie of Calvin. There were also among 
them several who were not only notorious for 
their dissolute and scandalous manner of living, 
.(hut also fortheir atheistical impiety and contempt 
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of all religion. To This odious class lielongrd one 
Cruet, who denied the divinity of the Christian 
religion, the immortality of the soul, the differ¬ 
ence lietwecn moral grjxl and evil, and rejected 
with disdain tie d.vtrines that are held most 
sacred among Christians l«r which impieties he 
was at last brought If tore the civil tribunal is the 
year 1550, and eondrmued to death. 

LIBERTY denotes s state of freedom, inenn- 
'tradistinetion to slavery or rent mint.— I. Natural 
liberty , or liberty ol choice, is ilint in whie,h»our 
volitions are not determined bv any foreign cause 
or consideration whatever offered io it, but by its 
own pleasure.—2. I't.rh run I liberty , or liberty o£ 
action, is opposed to a constraint laid on the ex- 
eeutivo^lowers; and consists in a power of ren¬ 
dering f>itr volitions clfectuul.—3. Philosophical 
liberty consists in a prevailing disjKisilion to act 
according to the dictates of reason, i. e. in such ft 
manner a# shall, all things considered, most effec¬ 
tually promote our happiness.—4. Moral liberty 
is said to lx* that in which there is no interposi¬ 
tion of tlie will of a superior Ix’ing to prohibit or 
determine our actions in any particular under 
consideration. See Nw kssitv, Wll.l..—f). Li¬ 
berty of eonseicnee is fri'edom from restraint in 
our choice of, and judgment utw'iit matters of re¬ 
ligion.—ti. Spiritual liberty consists in freedom 
from the curse of the moral law; from the servi 
tude of the ritual; from the love, power, and guilt 
of sin; from the dominion of Sutan; from the 
corruptions of the world; from the fear of death, 
anil the wrath to come, Rom. vi. 11; viii. 1 • Gal. 
iii. 13; John viii. 30; Rom. viii. 21 ; < fal. v. 1; 
Thess. i. 10. Sec articles M m'.nuuters, Phe- 
m'.sTiN'/Wiov ; and Dodd ridge's beet. p. 50, vol. 
i. oet.; Watts's Phil. seel. v. p. “JHH; Jov. Ed¬ 
wards on the Will; Lor he on lind.; Grove's 
Mur. Phil, sort. IS, II); J. Palmer on JAbcrty 
of Man; Martin's Queries and Hrmatks on 
Human Liberty; Charnoelcs IFor/o;, p. 175, &C. 
vol. ii.; Sour in's Serin, vol. iii. ser. 4. 

LIE. See Lyino. 

LIFE, a state of active existence.— 1. Human 
life is the continuurice or duration of our present 
state, and which the Scriptures represent as short' 
and vain, Job xiv. 1,2; James iv. 14.—2. Spi¬ 
rit no) life consists in our Ixdng in the favour of 
God, in'juoiieod by a principle of grace, and liv¬ 
ing de|K*i»rtrrit on him. It is considered as of 
divine origin, Col. iii. 4; hidden, iii. 3; peaceful, 
Rom. viii. (i; secure, John x. 5JH.—3. Eternal 
life is that never-ending state of existence which 
the saints shall enjoy in heaven, and is glorious, 
Col. iii. 4 ; holy, Rev. xxi. 27; and blissful; 1 
Pet. i. 4 ; 2 Cor. iv. 17. See IJkiven'. 

LIGHT Od 1 ' NATURE. See Nvnuu?. 
LIGHT, DIVINE. See Kkuwleuub, Rb 
M r.inv. 

LITANY, ft general supplication used in pub¬ 
lic worship m appease the wrath of the Deity, 
and to request those blessings a jx-rson wants. 
The words comes from the Greek Knxvns, “sup- . 
plication,” of \ ITfltl'IOO, lt I bes»:eeh.” At first, Ilia 
use of litanies was not fixed to any stated time 
but were only employed a« exigencies required 
They were observed; in imitation of the IJJine- 
vifa-s, with'ardent supplications and fiistingti, to 
avert the threatened judgments pf fire,''earth¬ 
quakes, inundations, or hostile* invasions. About 
the year 400, litanies lieguri to Is; userl in proces¬ 
sion's, the people walking barefoot, and repealing 
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them with great devotion i anti h ia pretended that 
by this means several countries were delivered 
frorii great calamities. The days on which they 
wore uti'd were called Rogation days; these were 
appointed by the rations of diffctcnt councils till 
it was decreed by the council of Toledo, that they 
shoi^Jd be used every month Jhroughout the year; 
and thus, liv degrees, they came, to be used 
weekly on Wednesdays and Fridays, the ancient 
stationary days for fasting. To these days the 
rubjjek of the church of England has added Sun¬ 
days, as being the greatest day, for assembling at 
divine service. Before the last review of the 
common prayer, the litany was n distinct service 
by itself, and used sometimes after the morning" 
praver was over; at piesent it is made one oilier 
with the morning service, being orden^l to Is 1 
read after the third collect for graft 1 , instead of 
the intercession,il prayers in the daily service. 

LITURGY denotes all the ceremonies in 
general lielouging to divine service. The word 
comes from the Greek neni^u, “ service," pule 
Jtc ministry,’’ formed of mrif, “ public,” and 
“work." Ilia more restrained significa¬ 
tion, liturgy is used among the Romanists to sig¬ 
nify the mass, and among us the common prayer. 
All who have wiitlim on liturgies agree, that, in 
primitive days, divine service was exceedingly 
simple, elngged with a very few ceremonies, and 
consisted o! hut a small number of prayers; hut, 
by degrees, they increased the number of cere¬ 
monies, and added 1 new prayers, to make the 
office look more awful and venerable to the peo¬ 
ple. At length, things were carried to such a 
pitch, that a regulation lieeume necessary j and 
it was found necessary to put the serviei^md the 
trimmer of performing it into writing, and this 
was what they called a Inurgv. Liturgies have 
been different at different times and in different 
countries. We have the liturgy of St. Chrysos¬ 
tom, of St. 1‘eter, the Armenian liturgy, Galil¬ 
ean liturgy, iVc. e.e. “The nro|icrlies required 
in a public liturgy,” savs Pnlev, “are these: it 
must he compendious; express just conceptions 
of the divine altnimtes—recite such wants as 11 
fongregitum are likely to feel, and no other; and 
contain as few controverted {impositions as possi- 
blc ” Tl«. liturgy id tile church ol Knglaud was 
composed in I he year In 17, and established in the 
second year of king Kdward VI. In the fillh 
yeurofthn king if was reviewed, because some 
things wiye (-on*.lined in that Inurgv which 
showed a compliance with tile superstition of 
those times, and some exceptions wen; taken 
against it hy some learned men at home, uml hv 
Galvin nhroul. Some alterations were made in 
it, wliieh consisted in uddmg the general mules- 
flion, and absolution, and the communion to lie- 
gin with the Ten <'onminndments. The use of 
oil in confirmation and extreme unction was left 
out, and also prayers for souls departed, and what 
related to a belief of ("hrisl's real presence in the 
eucharist. This liturgy, so reformed, was esta¬ 
blish'd bv the acts of the 5th and (ith Kdward 
1. However, it was aliolishetl by queen 
y, who enacted, that the service should stand 
** it was most commonly used in the last year of 
the reign or king Henry Vlll.—'Thlrt ‘of Ed¬ 
ward VI. was re-ekahlislied, with sonic altera¬ 
tions, by Kh/abeth. Some further olU'rations 
were introduced, in consequenee-of the review of 
tho common prayer book, by order of king James, 
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In the first year of his reign, particularly in the 
office of private baptism, in several rubrics, and 
other passages, with the addition of five or six 
new prayers and thanksgivings, and all that part 
of the catechism which contains the doctrine of 
the sacraments. The book of common prayer, 
so altered, remained in force from the first year 
of king James to the fourteenth oft harles II.— 
The last review of the liturgy was in the year 
Ifilil. Manv supplications have been since made 
fora review, but without success, Bingham's 
Ong. Keel. p. 13 ; Broughton's Diet.; Bennett, 
Rubrnson, and Clarkson, on Liturg. passim ; A 
Loiter to a Dissenting Minister an Jhc E.vpe- 
dirn’y of f'orms , and Btekrll's An steer; •Ro¬ 
gers’s Loriuros on theLilu~gy of the Churth of 
England; Bvldutph's Essays on the Liturgy; 
Orton's letters, vol. i. p. Hi. 21. 

LIVERPOOL LITURGY, » liturgy so call¬ 
ed from its first publication at Liverpool.' It was 
coui|iu*ed hy some of the Presbyterians, who, 
growing weary of extempore prayer, thought a 
lorm more desirable. It made its apjiearanee in 
1752. Mr. < Irton says of it, “It is scarcely a 
Christian liturgy. In the collect, the name.of 
Christ is hardly mentioned; nnd Ihc Spirit is 
quite 1- ■ mhed from it.” It was little better than 
a dcis: I composition. Orion’s falters, vol. i. 
p. 80, .'1: Bogue and Bennett's llist. of Diss 
vol. iii. j>. 3-12. 

LOLLARDS, a religious sect, differing in 
runny points from the chinch of Rome, which 
arose in Germany, ulumt the beginning ol the 
lourtccnlli century; so called, as many writera 
have imagined, from Waller Lollard, who lagan 
lo dogimili/.e in 11)15, and was burnt a?Cologne; 
though others think that Lollard was no surname, 
hut merely a term of reproach applied to all here¬ 
tics who concealed the poison of error under the 
appearance of piety. 

The monk of Canterbury derives the origin of 
the word lollard among us from loliom, "a taie,” 
as if the Lollards we re the tares sown m Christ’s 
vineyard. A belly says, that the word signifies 
“praising Clod,” It in the German Mien, “to 
praise,” and herr, “lord;” because the Lollards 
employed themselves in travelling about from 
place to place, singing psalms arid hymns. Others, 
much to the same purpose, derive iolthard, hit- 
hard, or lollert, luttort, us it was written by the 
ancient Germans, from the old German word, 
tultcn, toltrn, or la/le'n, and the termination hard, 
with which many of the High Dutch words end. 
fatten signifies, “to sing with a low voice,” tuid 
therefore lollard is a singer, or one who frequently 
sings; and in the vulgar tongue of the Germans 
it iii notes a person v. ho is continually praising 
God w ith a song, or singing hymns to Ids honour. 

The Alcxians or ('eliites were called lMlardfp- 
1h cause they were public singers, who made, it 
their business lo inter the bodirs of those who 
died of the plague, anil sang a dirge over theirft*' 
a mournful and indistinct tone, as they carried 
them to the grave. The name was afterwards 
assumed by persons that dishonoured it; for we 
find among those Lollards who made ovtruordi 
nary pretence* to religion, and spent the greatest 
part of their time in meditation, prayer, and such 
acts of pit ty, there wvn* many abominable, hypo¬ 
crites, who entertained the most ridienlnug opi¬ 
nions, and concealed the most enormous vices 
under the specious mask of this extraordinary y 
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profession. Many injurious itfljvrsi.me were 
therefore propagated against those who assumed 
this name by the priests and' monks; so that, by 
degrees, ai^y person who coveted heresies or 
crimes under the appearance of piety was called 
a Lollard. Thus the name wos not used to de¬ 
note any one particular sect, hut was formerly 
common to all persons or sects who were sup¬ 
posed to lie guilty of impiety towards God or the 
church, under an external profession of great 
piety. However, many societies, consisting both 
of men and women, under the name of Lollards, 
were formed in most purls of Germany and I^lati- 
i*rs, and were supported partly by their manual 
labours, and partlv by the charitable donations of 
pious persons. 'I'be magistrates and inhabitants 
of the towns where these brethren and sisters 
resided, gave them particular marks of favour.md 
protection, am account of their great usefulness to 
, the sick and needy. They were thus supported 
against tTirir uadi mant rivals, and obtained many 
pupal constitutions, bv which their institute was 
confirmed, their persons exempted frem the cog¬ 
nizance of the inquisitor, and subjected entirely 
to the jurisdiction of the bishops; but .is the-i 
measures were insufficient to secure them from 
molestation, Chillies duke of Burgundy, in the 
year 1 170, obtained a solemn bull from pone 
Sextus IV. ordering that the t YHites, or LnikmU, 
should he jinked among the religious orders, ami 
delivered lroin the jurisdiction of the bishops. 
And jK'po Julius if. granted them still greater 
■ privileges, in the year luOti. Mosheim informs 
us, that many societies of this kind are still sub¬ 
sisting at Cologne, and ill the cities of Flanders, 
though they have evidently departed from their 
ancient rules. , 

Lollard and his followers rejected the sacrifice 
of the mass, extreme unction, anil penances for 
sin; arguing that Christ’s Bufferings were suf 
firient. He is likewise said to have set aside 
baptism, as a thing of no effect; and repentance 
as not absolutely necessary, &e. In England, 
the followers of Wickliffe were called, by way of 
reproach, Lollards, from the supposition that 
there was some affinity between some of their 
tenets; tltough others are of opinion that the 
English Lollards came from Germany. See 
Wll K1.IITITE8. 

LONG SUFFERING OF GOD. See Fx- 
tienck of God. 

LORD, a term properly denoting one who has 
dominion. Applied to God, the supremo governor 
* and disixiser of all things. See GSu. 

LORD’S DAY. See Sabbath. 

LORD’S NAME TAKEN IN VAIN,con¬ 
sists, first, in using it lightly or rashly, in excla¬ 
mations, adjurations, and ap|ieals m common 
. conversation. — 2. Hypocritically in our prayers, 
fBanksgivings, &e.—3. Superciliously as wlien 
the Israelites carried the ark to the field of battle, 
to render them successful ugainst the Philistines, 
l^f?ara. iv. 3,,4.—4. Wantonly, in swearing by 
hhn, or creatures in his stead, Matt, v '34, 37.— 
f». Angrily , or sportfully curbing, and devoting 
ourselves or others to mischief and daflmatinn.—- 
6. Perjuring ourselves, attesting that which is 
false, Mai. tii. 5.—7. Blasphemously reviling 
God, or causftig others to do so, Rom. it. 24. Per¬ 
haps tliere is no sin more common, as to the prac- 
». tiec, and less thought of as to the guilt of it, than 
tins. Nor is it thus common with the vulgar 
*t . - 5237 - - 
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only, but with ^hoi*> who call themselves wise, 
humane, and morn!. They tremble at the idea of 
murder, theft, mhnteiV, Ac., while tliev fbrget that 
the an me law which prohibits the commission of 
these crimes, does, withfciptal force, forbid that 
of profaning hit?name. No man, therefore, what¬ 
ever his sctisje, nhilitie. 1 , or profession may be, 
enn lie held guilt leasfor lie exonerated fron?the 
charge of being a wicked mini, while he lives in 
tV habitual violation of this jiart of God’s sacred 
law. A very celebrated lemale wiiter justly ob¬ 
serves, that’“It is utterly lSKxci sAhi.r; it%as 
none of the palliatives of temptation which other 
vices plead, and iiithut rcsja'cl stands distinguish¬ 
ed trom all others both in its nature and degree of* 
guilt. Like manv other 'sins, however, it* is at 
once cause and etleet; it proceeds from want of 
love and reference to the best of finings, and 
causes the want of that love both in themselves 
and others. This species of proliineness is not 
only sweating, hot, perhaps, in some respects, 
swearing ot the worst so it ; ns it is a direct breach 
of on express command, mid ollendsagainst the 
my letter of tb.it law which says, in so many 
wo*ls: ‘Thou shult not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.' It offends against polite¬ 
ness ami good breeding, for those who commit it 
little think ol the pain they are indicting on the 
sober mind, which is deeply wounded when it 
hears the holy name it loves dishonoured; and it 
is as contrary to good breeding to give pain, us it 
is to I rue pietv to he profane. It is astonishing 
that the relmeil and elegant should not reprobate 
ibis practice tor its coarseness and vulgarity, as 
much as thr pious abhor it for its sinfulness. 

“ I would endeavour to give some faint idea of 
the grostBiess of this (.Hence by an analogy, (oh, 
how inadequate!) with ’which the leeling heart, 
even though not seasoned with religion, may yet 
he touched. To such I would earnestly Bay— 
Suppose you hud some. Iielovrd, friend—to put the 
case still more strongly, a dopuited friend—a re¬ 
verend parent, perhaps—whose image never oc¬ 
curs without awakening in your bosom senti¬ 
ments of tender love and lively gratitude; how 
would you feel if you heard this honoured name 
bandied about with unfeeling familiarity and in¬ 
decent levity ; or, at best, thrust into cvqry pause 
of speech as a vulgar expletive 'l —Dora not your 
afli tflioiinle heart recoil at the thought'/ And yet 
the hallowed mime of your true«t Benefuctor, 
your heavenly Father, your best Friend, to whom 
you ure indebted for all you enjoy; who gives you 
those very friends in whom you so much delight, 
those very talents w ith which you dishonour him, 
those vt ry organs of speech with which you hlaa- 
plieine him, is treated with an irrevi'fcnee, a con¬ 
tempt, a wantonnesB, with which you eunnot lieat 
the vi ry thought or mention of tri uting a human 
friend. His name is impiously, in unlu.lingly, is 
ungratefully singled out as the object of decided 
irreverence, of sy stematic contempt, of thoughtless 
levity. His sacred name is used indiscriminately 
to express anger, joy, grief, surprise, impatience; 
and, whnt is almost still more unpardonable than 
all, it is wantonly u«cd ns a mere unmeaning ex¬ 
pletive, which iieing excited by no tcuij/tation, 
can have nothing to extenuate it; which, doming 
no emotion, can have nothing to recommend it, 
unless it be. the pleasure of the aim” Mrs. More 
on Education, vol. ii. p. 87; GUPs Body of Dip) 
vol. iil p. 427; L roten’s System of Bel. p, 526. 
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LORD'S PRAYER is ^ which oar Laid 
gave to his disciples on the Mount. According 
to what is said in the sixth chapter of Matthew, 
it was given as a directory; but from Luke xi. 1, 
some argue thut it was jgiven os a form. Some 
have urged that the second and fourth petition of 
that prayer could ltc intended only for temporary 
use<< but it is answered, that such a sense may lie 
put Upon those petitions as shall suit all Chris¬ 
tians in nil ages; for it is always our duty to pray 
that Christ's kingdom may lie advanced in the 
woild, and to profess our daily dependence on 
God’s providential care. Nevertheless, there is 
no reason to believe that Christ meant that his 
.people should always use this as a set form: for, 
if that had been the case, it would not have been 
varied as it is by the two evangelists, Matt, vi., 
Luke xi. It is true, indeed, that they bqth agree 
m the main, as to the sense, yet not in the ex¬ 
press words; and the doxftlogy which Matthew 
gives at large is wholly left out in Luke. And, 
besides, we do not find that the disciples ever used 
it as a form. It is, however, a most excellent 
summary of prayer, for its brevity, order, and 
matter; and it is very lawful and laudable to make 
use of any single petition, or the whole of it, pro¬ 
vided a formal and su|ierstitioiia use of it la; avoid¬ 
ed. That great zeal, as one observes, which is to 
lie found in some Christians either for or against 
it, is to be lamented as a weakness; and it will 
become us to do all thut we can to promote oil 
each side more moderate sentiments concerning 
the ip»o of it. See Doddridge's Lectures , lee. 
194; Barrow's Works, vol. i. p. 48; Archbishop 
Leighton's Explanation of it; West on the 
Lord's Prayer; GUI's Body of Div. vol. iii. p. 
302, 8\o. ; Fordyrc. on Edification by Public In¬ 
struction, p. 11, 12; Alendam's Exposition of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

LORD’S SUPPER is an ordinance which 
our Saviour inst‘tilted as a commemoration of Ins 
death and sufferings. 1. It is called a sacrament, 
thut is, a sign and an oath. An outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual graee ; an 
oath, by which we bind our souls with a Lmd 
unto the Lord. Some, however, reject this term 
as not being scriptural; as likewise the idea of 
swearing or vowing to the Lord. See Vow.— 
2. It is called the Lord's Supper, because it was 
first instituted in the evening, and at the close of 
the Passover supjier; and because we therein feed 
upon Christ, the bread of life, Rom. iii. 20; 1 
Cor. xi.—3. It is called the communion with 
Christ, and witli his people, as herein we have 
communion, 1 Cor. Ttii. 13. x. 17.—4. It is culled 
the euchnrist , a thanksgiving, because Christ, in 
the instituting of it, gave thanks, 1 Cor. xi. 24, 
and because we, in the participation of it, must 

6 ive -thanks likewise —ti. It is called a feast, and 
y some a feast upon a sacrifice, (though not a 
sacrifice itself,) in allusion to thopuslotu of the 
Jews feasting upon their sacrifices, 1 Cor. x. 18. 

As to the nature of this ordinance., we muy 
observe, that, in participating of the bread and 
wine, we do not consider it as expiatory, but, 1. 
As a comnfemorating ordinance. We are here 
to remember tbe porson, love, and death of Christ, 

1 Cor. xi. 21.—2. A confessing ordinance. We 
hereby profess our esteem tbr Christ, and depen- 
dance upon hint.—3. A communicating ordi¬ 
nance : blessings of grace are here communicated 
to us.—4. A covenanting ordinance. God, in 
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and oy this ordinance, as it were, declares that 
he is ours, and we by it declare to be his.—5. A 
standing ordinance ., for it is to be observed to 
tho end of time, 1 Cor. xi. 26. It seems to be 
quite an indifferent thing, what bread is Used in 
this ordinance, or what coloured wine, for Christ 
took that which was readiest. The eating of the 
bread and drinking of the wine lieing always con¬ 
nected in Christ’s example, they ought never to 
be separated; wherever one is given the other 
should not be withheld. This bread and wine 
are not changed into tho real body and blood of 
Christ, but arc only emblems thereof. See Tran- 
subItantiation. 

The subjects of this ordinance should be such 
as make a credible profession of the Gospel > the 
ignorant, and those whose lives arc immoral, 
have no right Jo it; nor should it ever 1* admin¬ 
istered as a test of civil obedience, for^tliis is per¬ 
verting the design of it. None but true believers 
eon approach it with profit; yet we cannot cx- 1 
elude any who make a credible profession, for 
God only is the judge of the heart, while we 
can only act according to outward appearances. 

Much has been said resorting the time of ad¬ 
ministering it. Some plead for the morning, 
others f ■ afternoon, unit some for the evening; 
which ter, indeed, was the time of the first 
celebration of it, and is most suitable let a supper. 
[Tow often it is to lie observed, cunnot lie pre¬ 
cisely ascertained from Scripture. Some have 
been for keeping it every day in the week; others, 
four times a week; some every Lord’s Day, 
which many think is nearest the ojxistolic prac¬ 
tice, Acts xx. 7.—Others have kept it three 
times a year, and some once a year: but the most 
common Is once a month. It evidently uppears, 
however, lioth from Scripture, 1 Cor. xi. 26, and 
from the nature of the ordinance, that it ought to 
be frequent. 

As to the posture. Dr. Doddridge justly ob¬ 
serves, that it is greatly to be lamented that 
Christians have perverted an ordinance, intended 
as a pledge aiul means of their mutual union, 
into an occasion for discord and contention, by 
laying such a disproportionate stress on the man¬ 
ner in which it is to lie administered, and tins 
posture in which it is to lie received. As to the 
latter, a table posture seems most eligible, as 
having been used by Clirlbt and his apostles, and 
lieing peculiarly suitable to the notion of a sacred 
least; and kneeling, which was never introduced 
into the church till transulartantiation was re¬ 
ceived, may prove an occasion of suiierstition. 
Nevertheless, provided it lie not alwolutely irn- 
[KiBcd as a term of communion, it will be the part 
of Christian candour to acquiesce ip the use of it 
in others by whom it is preferred It appears 
that standing was at least frequently used in'tho 
Christian church, viz. always on the Lord’s 
and between Easter and Whitsuntide. The 
manner in which this ordinance is administered, 
lioth in the church of England, and among'ijro. 
testant Dissenters, is so well known, that we 
need say nothing of it here. 

We wilt only Bubjpin a few directions in what 
frame qf mind we should attend upon this ordi¬ 
nance. It should he with sorrow for our past 
sins, and easiness and calmness of affection, free 
from the disorders and ruffles of passion: with a 
holy awe and reverence of the Divine Majesty, 
yet with a gracious confidence and earnest desires * 

. v 
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* towards God j with raised expectations; prayer, 
joy, and thanksgiving, and love to all men. 
When coming from it, we should admire the 
condescensions of divine grace; watch against 
the snares of Satan, and the allurements of the 
world; rejoice in the finished work of Christ, 
depend upon the gracious influence of the Spirit, 
tluit we may keep up a sense of the divine favour, 
and be longing for heaven, where we hope at last 
to join the general assembly of the first-born. 

7 Vie advantages arising from the participa¬ 
tion. of the Lord’s Supper are numerous. —1. It 
is a mean of strengthening our faith in the ^ord 
Jesus Christ.—2. It affords grent consolation and 
joy.—3. It.increases love.—4. It has a tendency 
to enlighten our minds in the mystery of godli¬ 
ness.—ft. It gives us an utter aversion to all 
kinds of sin, and occasions n hearty ^grief for it.— 
f>. It has a jendeney to excite and strengthen all 
holy desires in us.—7. It renews our obligations 
to our Lord and Master.—H. It lauds the souls 
of Christians one to another. See. Case's Ser¬ 


mons, ser. 7; anil Henry Earle, Doolittle, (irorr , 
and Jiobrrtson, on the Lord’s Supper; Dr. 
Owen's, Charnoek's, Dr. Cwhrorth’s, Mr. Il'i/- 
Ict's, Dr. Worthington'?, Dr. HTrf/i’s, Iiishop 
Warburton's, Iiishop (.'Icarer's, and Dr. Hell’s 
Pieces on the Subject. A variety of oilier trea¬ 
tises, explanatory of the nature and design of the 
Lord’s Supper, may lie seen in utmost any cata¬ 
logue. 

I .( )T is a mutual agreement to determine an 
uncertain event, no other ways determinable, by 
an appeal to the providence of God, on easting or 
throwing something. This is a derisory lot, 
Prov. xvi. 33; xviii. IS. The matter, therefore, 
to be determined, in order to avoid guilt, should 
lie important, and no other possible way left to 
determine it; and the manner of making the np- 
peal solemn and grave, if we would escape the 
guilt of taking the name of God in vain. -Wan¬ 
tonly, without necessity, and in a ludicrous man¬ 
ner, to make this appeal, muntbe therefore highly 
Idumeable. And it thus the derisory lot, when 
wantonly and unnecessarily employed, he crimi¬ 
nal, equally, if not more so, must the dipinatory 
lot be, which is employed for discovering the will 
of God: this, being no mean of God’s appoint¬ 
ment, must be superstitious, and the height ol' 
presumption. 

LOTS, SACRED, or Sor/es Sanctorum, 
IjoIs of the Saints, a aperies of divination prac¬ 
tised in the earlier ages of Christianity, and which 
• consisted in casually opening the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, and from the words which first presented 
themselves, deducing the future lot of the inquirer. 
They were evidently derived from the Sortcs Vir- 
giliana;, or Sortcs Homericee, of the Pagans. 
These were so called from'the poems of Virgil 
VttJlomer being used as the means of divining 
— the fate of the consulter; the first verse which 
■truck the eye on opening the. volume being con- 
as oracular. This abuse among Chris¬ 
tians arose from the superstition of the people 
and the ignorance, of the bishops, when the 
church had degenerated from its primitive purity, 
and the people of God, by being “ mingled among 
the heathen,” hod learned their works. Some¬ 
times the persona who were desirous of prying 
intoTuturity, or ascertaining the will of God in 
particular circumstances, entered the churches, 
- after solemn preparation, during the celebration 
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of divine service* and regarded the first sentence 
they heard as the decision of heaven. The fol- 1 
lowing circumstance illustrative of the methods 
sometimes resorted to for obtaining an oroculni 
decision of a pint of du% - , is related bv Gregory- 
of 'IjjurH, of ( Yifsoiem, daughter of Eue.hcrius, 
bidioi) ot Lyons. She having chosen a religious 
life, ucLcrinfiicd to taiie the veil; hut being Ad¬ 
dressed by a young man of rank and influence, 
who was desirous of marrying her, found herself 
placed in a critical situation, knowing that if she 
refused the offer of marriage, she should it#ur 
the displeasure of his friends, and create a violent 
omxisition to herself and family. In tins dilemma 
she requested to lie allowed seven days to consider » 
of the projMisal. These she spent \n fasting and 
prayer. ^ When the time had elapsed, the young 
man, accompanied by the most illustrious matrons 
of the country, came to receive her answer. " 1 
cannot either accent t»r refuse you as my hus¬ 
band,” sauF she to him, “all is in the hands ot 
God; but, if you are willing, we will go to the 
church and have mass said, and afterwards wo 
will lay tlic Gospels on the altar, and after having 
oileg'il a prayer together, we will open the hook 
ami learn the will of God from the passage which 
first presents itself to us.” The pro|s>sition ap¬ 
pearing reasonable was accepted, and the pre¬ 
liminary ceremonies being performed, Consortia 
o|s'ned the volume and read, “He that loveth 
f.dher nr mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me,” Matt. x. 37. Penetrated with’joy, she told 
tile young man she could not U' his tqmuse, hut 
must go and dedicate herself to God, according 
to her former resolution. See Biiiuumsmu. 
Toirnln/s Essays on carious Subjects <if Eccle¬ 
siastical History and Antiquity. —II. 

LOVE consists in approbation of, and iuclina 
tion towards an object that appears to us as good. 

It has been distinguished into, 1. Lore of esteem, 
which arises from the mere consideration of some 
excellency in an object, and belongs either h) 
persons or things.—2. Lore of bene coir nee, which 
is an inclination to seek the happiness or welfare 
of any thing.—3. Lore of lomplaeence, which 
arises from the consideration of any object agree¬ 
able to us, and euleulau'd to allbrd us pleasure. 

LOVE TO GOD is a divine principle im¬ 
planted in the mind by the Holy Spirit, whereby 
we reverence, esteem, desire, and delight ill Him 
as the chief good. It includes u knowledge of 
his natural ex< elleneics, Paul. viii. I, and a con¬ 
sideration of his goodness to us, I John iv. 19, 
Nor can these two ideas, I -think, la 1 well we|un¬ 
rated ; for, however some may argue tlmt genuine 
love to God should ari*-e only from a sense of his 
amiableness, yet 1 think it will U: drilkull to con¬ 
ceive how it can exist, abstracted from the idea 
of his relative goodness. The passage last re¬ 
ferred to is to the ]s)int, and the representations 
given us of the praises of the aaints in heaven 
accord with the same sentiment; “Thou art 
worthy,. for thou hast redeemed us by thy blood,'* 
Rev. v. 9. Kee Snr.K-LovK. “ Love to ■ -oil is 
a subject,” says bishop I’orteus, “ which it con¬ 
cerns us to inquire carefully into the true nature 
of. And it concerns us the more, Is’caiise it has 
been unhnppily brought into disrepute Hjr the 
extravagant conceits of a few devout enthusiasts 
concerning it. < »f these, some buvetreated ill*' love 
of God in so refined a way, and carried it to such 
heights of seraphic cestary and rapture, tlmt Coin- 
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mon minds must for cvcr,d«^air of cither fol¬ 
lowing or understanding them; whilst others 
have described it in such warm and indelicate 
terms as are much better suited to the gross iicsh 
of earthly passion, th%n the purity of spiritual 
affection. " 

“ Bui the. accidental excesses of this holy sen¬ 
timent can be no just argument against its gene¬ 
ral excellence and utility. 

“We know that even friendship itself bus 
sometimes been abused to the most unworthy 
purposes, and led men to the commission of the 
most atrocious crimes. Shall we, therefore, utterly 
discard that generous passion, and consider it as 
, nothing more than the unnatural fervour of a ro¬ 
mantic imagination 7 Every heart revolts ngainst 
bo. wild a thought! And why, then, must we 
suffer the love of CJod to be banished jout of the 
world, because it lias been sometimes improperly 
repp'sented or indiscreetly exercised ? It is not 
either from the visionary mvatic, «lhe senuial 
liin-itie, or the frantic mdot, but from the plain 
word of God, that we are to take our ideas ot this 
divine sentiment. There we find it dc-,mix'd in 
nil its native purity ami simplicity. The quirk* 
by which it is there distinguished contain nothing 
enthusiastic or extravagant.” It may be con¬ 
sidered, 1. As sincere, Matt. Vxii. ."Hi, UN — 
2. (‘onstant, Horn. viii.—3. Universal of all bis 
attributes, commandments, ordinances, &c.— 
•1. Progressive, t Thess. v. 1*2; 2 Tliess. i. 3; 
Eph. iii. 1 •*.—5. Superlative, Lam ui 21.— 
(i. Internal, Rom. viii. This love nnoifents itself, 
1. In a desire to be like God.—2. In making his 
glory the supreme end of our actions, 1 ('or. xi. 
ill.—3. In delighting in communion with him, 
1 John i.'3.—t. In grief under the liiiAmgs of his 
face, Job xxiii. 2.—ft. In relinquishing all dial 
stands in opposition to his will, Phil. in. 8.— 
6. In regard to Itis house, worship, and ordi¬ 
nances, Ps. Ixxxiv.—7. In lovo tor his truth and 
people, Ps. c.xix ; John xiii. 3.’>.—8. By confi¬ 
dence in his promises, Pa !x\i. 1 —And, lasilv, 
by obedience to his word, John xiv. |.'»; 1 John 
ii. 3. Gill's Hotly of Dir. p. !M, vol. in. octavo; 
llo/tik Ditcou rsrs on Lore to Gif I; Scott's 
Serin. scr. 11; Hvlhimxj on Religion, p. 2, and 
Signs of ‘'mmforfeit Lore, p. 82; His hup Por- 
tcan's Germ. vol. i. «c". 1. 

L<)VF., BROTHERLY, is affection to our 
neighlxmrs, and especially to the saints, prompt¬ 
ing us to every act of kindness toward them. It 
does not, indeed, consist merely ui pity to and re¬ 
lief of others, 1 Cor. xiii.; in love to our brnrfae- 
, tors oi\!\, and those who are related to us, Matt, 
v, 4t>, 47. It must flow from love to God, and 
extend to all mankind; y»a, we are required by 
tlie highest authority to love even our enemies, 
Matt. v. 41, not so as to countenance them in 
their evil actions, but to forgive the injuries they 
have done to us. Love to good men, also, must 
be particularly cultivated, for it is the command 
of Christ, John xiii. 34; they lielong to the same 
Father and fuinilv, Gal. vi. 10; we hereby give 
proof flf our diseipleship, John xiii. 33. The ex¬ 
ample of (Christ should allure us to it, l'John iii. 
1>5. It is creative of a variety of pleasing seusa- 
tivlis, and prevents a thousand evils: it b the 
greatest of all graces, 1 Cor. xiii. 13.—It answers 
the end of the law, 1 Tim. i. 5; resembles the 
inhabitants of a better world, and without it every 
other attainment is of no avail, 1 Cor. xiii This 
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love shonkl show itself by praying Ibr our \jro-' 
thren, EpK. vi. 18; bearing one another's bur¬ 
dens, by assisting and relieving each other, GnL 
vi. 2. By forbearing with one another, Col. iii. 
13. By reproving and admonishing in the spirit 
of meekness, Prov. xxvii. 5, 6. By establishing 
each other in the truth; by conversation, exhor¬ 
tation, and stirring up one another to the several 
duties of religion, noth public, and private, Jude, 
90, 21 ; Heb. x. 24, 25. See Charity. 

LOVE OF GOD, is either his natural delight 
in that which is good, Isa. Ixi. 8, or that especial 
affection he lieurs to his people, 1 John iv. lfi. 
Not that he |iossesses the passion of love as we 
do; but it implies his absolute purpose imd will to 
deliver, bless, and save his "people. The love of 
God to his jieople appears ill his all wise designs 
and plans hr t.'ieir happiness, Eph. iii. 10.—2. In 
the choice of them, anil determinatiqn to sanctify 
and glorify them. 2 Tiles*. ii. 13.—3. In the gift 
of his Son to die for them, and ledeeimthe.m from 
sill, death, and hell, Rom v. !t; John iii. lfi.— 
4. In the revelation of his will, and the declara¬ 
tion of his promises to them, 2 Peter i. 1.—5. In 
the awful punishment of their enemies, Ex. xix. 
4. —6. !ti his actual conduct towards them; in 
suppo 0 rr them in life, blessing them in death, 
and 1- .Jiging them to glorv, Rom. viii. 30, &c.; 
vi. 2‘V The properties of this love may be 
considered as, 1. Everlasting, Jer. xxxi. 3; Eph. 
i. 4. —2. Immutable, Mai. lit. fi; Zenli. iii. 17.— 
3. Free; neither the sutleri.igs- of Christ nor the 
merits of men are the cause, but his own good 
pleasure, John iii. !(!.— 4. Great and unspeakable, 
Eph. il I, fi; iii. lfi; Ps. xxxvi. 7. 

LOVE, FAMILY OF. A sect that arose 
in Holland, in the sixteenth century, founded by 
1 letiry Nicholas, a Westphalian, lie main¬ 
tained tliut he had a commission from heaven to 
teach men that the essence of religion consisted 
in the feelings ot divine love; that all other theo¬ 
logical tenets, whither they related to objects of 
faith or modes ol worship, were of no sort of mo¬ 
ment; and, consequently, that it was a mutter of 
the most perfect indifference vvh.il opinions Chris¬ 
tians entertained concerning the divine nature, 
provided their hearts burned with the pure and 
sacred flume of piety and love. 

L< »VE OF THE \V(>11LD. See World. 

LOVE FEASTS. See Aoaim-l- 

LOW CHURCHMAN, those who disap¬ 
proved of the schism made in the church by the 
Non jurors, and who distinguished themselves by 
their moderation towards dissenters, and were 
less ardent in extending the limits of ecclesiastical 
authority. Scr Hum Ciiukhmkn. ’ , 

LUCIANISTS, or Lucanist^, asectsorall- 
ed from Lucianua, or Luennus, a heretic of the 
second century, Ling a disciple of Marcioiij 
whose errors he followed, adding some new a aea_ 
to them. Epiphanius save he abandoned Mai?" 
cion, teaching that people ought not to marry, 
for fear of enriching the Creator: and yefctghcr 
authors mention, that he’ held this error in com; 
mon wfith Marcum and other Gnostics, lie de¬ 
nied tha immortality of the soul, asserting it to 
be material 

There was another wc.t of Lue'anists, who ap¬ 
pended some time after the Anuria. They taught, 
that the Father had been a Father ulwayt, and 
that he had the name'even before lie. beget the 
Sun, as having in him the jauver and (acuity of* 
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generation; and in this mnnner they accounted 
for tin* eternity of the Son. 

LUO!PER!A NS, n sect who adhered fo the 
schism ol Lucifer, bishop of Cnuliari, in the 
fourth century, who was lianished hv the'em¬ 
peror Gotistnntius, for having defend'*! the-Ni- 
cene doctrine concerning the three ) arsons in the 
Godhead. It is said, also, that they believed the 
soul to lie e.or|ioreiil, ant! to lie transmitted from 
the father to llie children. The I .uciferians were 
numerous in Gaul, Spain, Fgcpt, &e. The oc¬ 
casion of this schism was, that Lucifer wrsdjj not 
allow any acts he lmd done to be abolished. 
There wogp tint two Luciferiar. bishops, hut a 
p.reat nuinhcr of firjests and deacon*. The l.uei- 
feriaus bore a great aversion to the Arians. • 

LUKKWA RY1NFHS, applred to the alfec- 
tions, indilp-rence, or want of ardour. In res|>ect 
to religion, hnr.llv any thinij ean he more culpable 
than this spirit.—If tb. re hi' a God jsisscssed of 
unspeakable rectitude in his own nature, and un¬ 
bounded goodness towards his creatures, what ean 
he more inconsistent and unbecoming than tola’ 
frigid and indiflerent in onr devotions to him ? 
Atheism, in some resjieets, cannot he nurs" than 
lukewarmness The Atheist disbelieves (lie ex¬ 
istence ot a 1 ovl, and therefore cannot worship 
him at all; the lukewarm owns the existence, 
sovereign! v, and goodness of the Supreme living, 
hut denies him that fervour of affection, that de¬ 
votedness of lit art, and aetivitv of service, winch 
. the evc>'l!cncv of his nature th mauds, and the 
authority of his word requires. Xueii a ch irieter, 
therefore, is represented as absolutely loathsome 
let Cowl, and obnoxious to his wrath, Itev. iii. 
15,1C. 

The general signs of a lukewarm spirit are 
sneh as these: Neglect of private prayer; it pre¬ 
ference of worldly to religious company; a lux 
attendance on public ordinances; oiuis’bon er 
careless [K'rus d ot 1 bid’s word; n yeal for some 
apjienda *es of religion, while, languid about re¬ 
ligion itself; a backwardness to promote t’.e cause 
of God ill the world, and a rashness of spirit in 
censuring those who arc desirous to lie useful. 

If we inquire the causes of such a spirit, we 
shad find them to he—-worldly prosjienlv; the 
influence of C'irnal relatives and acquaintances ; 
indulgence of secret sins; the fear of man; and 
sitting under an unfaithful ministry. 

The inenn.siste.nry of it appears if we consider^ 
that it is higidv unreasonable; tli-diorioiiruhle to 
•God ; incompatible with the genius of the Gos¬ 
pel; a harrier to improvement; a death-blow to 
usefulness; a direct opposition to the commands 
of Scripture; stud tends to the greatest misery. 

'j£o overcome \iwh a stale, of mini! we should 
consider how offensive it is to Go>l; ho v incon- 
^jHMohs with the very idea and nature, of true re¬ 
ligion; how injurious to peace and felicity of 
mind: how un<nateful to Jesus Christ, whose 
whole lile was labour for us ami our salvation; 
how grievous to the Holy Spirit; how dreadful 
an example to those who have no religion; how 
nniike the saints of old, and even to oi# enemies 
in the worst of causes; how dangerous to otir 
immortal bouIs, since it is indicative of our want 
of love to Godf and exposes us to just condemna¬ 
tion, Arnos vi. 1. y 

, LUTJi.IER.ANS, those Christians who follow 
'tbe.opinions of Martin Luther, the ceHirated te- 
frtroicr of, the'church, in the sixteenth century. 

* 'Ml d /•’ 
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In order that we may truce the rise and progress 
of Lutheranism, vve must here refer to thrlifo of 
Luther himself. Luther was n native of Eisleton, 
in Saxony, and I Iwrn in *483. though his parents 
were poor, he mrivrrl a learned education, during 
the progress of which he gave many indications 
of uncommon vigour and acuteness of gdftius. 
As hi* mind was naturally susceptible of serious 
impressions, nnd tinctured with aornewhal of that 
religions melancholy which delights in the soli¬ 
tude and devotion of a: monastic life, he rdfited 
into a eon vent of Augustinian friars; where ho 
acquired great reputation not onlv for piety* hut 
for love of knowledge, nnd unwearied applications 
to study. The epuse of this retirement is sold to 
have lira’ll, that he vvn's once stryck hv lightning, 
•uni liis cun ilia niop. killed hv his side by the samo 
flash, fie had heci^taught the scholastic philo¬ 
sophy, which was in vogue in those days, and 
made cnnfidemblc progress in it: hut happening 
to find a copy of the Bibl» which hiv ncglectcrl in 
the library of hi* monastery, ho applied himself to 
the study of it with such eagerness aud nssirluity, 
a* quite astonished the monks; and increased hi* 
rr-putation for sanctity so much, that he waa 
chosen p r ofessor, first of philosophy, and after¬ 
wards of theology, in Witternhurg, on the Elbe, 
where Frederic, elector of Saxony, had founded 
an university. 

While Luther continued to enjoy the highest 
reputation for sanetity tind learning, Telzel, a 
Dominican lriar, came to Witternhurg in order 
to puhlish indulgences. Luther beheld his suc¬ 
cess wit.li great concern: and having first in¬ 
veighed agaiu*t indulgences from the pulpit, ha 
^tftcrwurdfc published ninetv-five theses, contain¬ 
ing his sentiment* on that, subject. These he pro- 
|swd not as {mints fully established, hut as sub¬ 
jects of inquiry nnd disputation, lie appointed a 
•l.iv on which the learned were invited to impugn 
them, cither in person or by writing ; and to the 
whole he Huh|virhcd solemn protestations of hi* 
high resort for the ajKistolic see, arid of his im¬ 
plicit submission to its authority. No opjamerit 
appeared at the time prefixed : the theses spread 
over Germany with astonishing rapidity, and 
were read with the greatest eagerness. 

Though Luther met with no opposition for 
some ifttlr time after he liegau to publish itis new 
doctrines, it was not long licfbre many zealou* 
champions arose to defend those opinions with 
which the wealth and power of the clergy were so 
strictly connected. Their cause, however, wu 
by in. means promoted by these eudeuvours : the 
people began to call in question even the autho¬ 
rity ot* the canon law, and of the, pope himself. 
Tire court ot Rome at first despised these new 
doctrine* and disputes; hut at last the attention 
of the pope being raised by the great suoeess of 
the reformer, pru) the complaints of his ad versa- 
ries, Luther was summoned, in the month of 
.Tutv, 1518, to appear at Rome, within sixty days, 
before the auditor of the chamber. One of Lu¬ 
ther's adversaries, named I’rierius, who had writ¬ 
ten against him, was appointed to examine hi* 
doctrines, and to de^de coiiuirniug them., Tho 
pujie wrote at tho softie time to the elector of 
Saxony, lieseeching him not to protect a man 
whose heretical and profane tenets were so •hock¬ 
ing to pious ears; and enjoined the provincial of 
tire Augustinit**** to check, by hi* authority, the 
rusluiess of un arrogant monk, which br—gbt 
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disgrace upon their order, and gave offence and 
disturbance to the whole church. 

From these letters, and the appointment of his 
open enemy Prierius Xi be his judge, Luther 
easily saw what sentence he bight expect at 
Rome; and therefore discovered the utmost soli- 
citiide to have his cause tried in Germany, and 
before a lews suspected tribunal. lie wrote n 
submissive letter to the pope, in which lie pro¬ 
mised an unreserved obedience to his will, for as 
yet*ho entertained no doubt of the divine original 
of the po|H>'« authority; and, by the intercession 
of the other professors, Cajetan, the pope’s legate 
•■in Gerim’Hy, was appointed to hear and deter¬ 
mine the cause. Luther appeared before him 
without hesitation; but Cajetan thought it tal¬ 
low his dignity to dispute the point yvitlqu person 
so much his inferior in rank,; and therefore re¬ 
quired him, by virtue of the apostolic jipwers with 
which he was elothed, to retract the errors which 
he had uttered with regard to indulgences and 
the nature of faith, and to abstain for the future 
from the publication of new and dangerous opi¬ 
nions ; and, at the last, forbad him to apiicrr in 
his presence, unless he promised to comply with 
what had been required of him. 

This haughty and violent manner of proceed¬ 
ing, -together with some other circumstances, 
gave Luther’s friends such strong reasons to sus¬ 
pect that even the imperial safe-conduct would 
not be able to protect him from the legate’s power 
and resentment, that they prevailed on him se¬ 
cretly to withdraw from Aiigsburgh, where he 
had attended the legate, and to return to his own 
country. But before his departure, according to 
a form of which there had been some't'xanijiles,. 
he prepared a solemn appeal from the legate, ill- 
informed at that time concerning his cause, to the 
pojje, when he should receive more full intima¬ 
tion with res[>ect to it. (.'ujetan, enraged at Lu¬ 
ther’s abrupt retreat, and at the publication of his 
appeal, wrote to the elector of Saxony, complain¬ 
ing of both; and requiring him, its he regarded 
tho peace of the church, or the authority of its 
head, either to send that seditious monk a pri¬ 
soner to Rome, or to banish him out of his terri¬ 
tories. Frederic had hitherto, from political mo¬ 
tives, protected Luther, as thinking ne might be 
of use in checking the enormous power of the 
see of Rome; and though all Germany resounded 
with his fame, the elector had never yet admitted 
him into his presence. But upon this demand 
made by thp cardinal, it became necessary to 
throw oir somewhat of his former reserve." He 
hail been at great expense, and bestowed much 
attention on founding u new university, an object 
of considerable importance to every German 
prince j and foreseeing how fatal u blow the re¬ 
moval of Luther would lie to his reputation, he 
not only declined complying with either of the 
pope'a requests, but openly discovered groat con¬ 
cern for Luther’s safety. 

The situation of our reformer, in the mean 
time, became doily more and more alarming. He 
knew very well what were tho motives which iu- 
duced the elector to all'oxd him protection, and 
that he could by no means depend on a continu¬ 
ance of his friendship. If he should be obliged 
to quit Saxony, he had no other asylum, and 
must stand exposed to whatever punishment the 
ruge or bigotry of his enemies could inflict; and 
no ready were his adversaries to condemn him. 
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| that be had been declared a heretic at Rome be¬ 
fore the expiration of the sixty days allowed him 
in the citation for making his appearance. Not¬ 
withstanding all this, however, ne discovered no 
symptoms of timidity or remissness; but continu¬ 
ed to vindicate his own conduct and opinions, and 
to inveigh against those of his adversaries with 
more vehemence than ever. Being convinced, 
therefore, that the pope would soon proceed to the 
most violent measures against him, he appealed 
to a general council, which he affirmed to lie tlie 
representative of the Catholic church, and supe¬ 
rior in power to the pope, who, licing a fallible 
man, might err, ns St Peter, the most [infect of 
hiB predecessors, had done. • 

The Court of Rome was equally assiduons, in 
the mean time, to crush the author of these new 
doctrines, which gave them so much uneasiness. 

A bull was issued by the pope, of u date prior to 
Luther’s appeal, in which he magnified the vir¬ 
tues of indulgences, and subjected to the heaviest 
ecclesiastical censures all wno presumed to teach 
a contrary doctrine. Such a clear decision of the 
sovereign pontiff against him might have been 
very fata' > Luther’s cause, had not the death of 
the emp - r Maximilian, which hapjiened on 
January 17, 151!*, contributed to give matters a 
different turn. Both the principles and interest 
of Maximilian had prompted him to support the 
authority of the see of Rome j but, in consequence 
of his death, the vicariate of that part of Ger¬ 
many which is governed by the Saxon laws de¬ 
volved to the elector of Saxony; and, under the 
shelter of his friendly administration, Luther 
himself enjoyed tranquillity; and his opinions 
took such root in different places, that they could 
never afterwards lie eradicated. At the same 
time, as the election of an emperor wns a point 
more interesting to the pope (Leo X ) than a 
theological controversy which he did not under¬ 
stand, and of which he could not foresee the con¬ 
sequences, he was so extremely solicitous not to 
irritate a prince of such considerable influence in 
the electoral college ns Frederic, that he discover¬ 
ed a great unwillingness to pronounce the sen¬ 
tence of excommunication against Luther, which 
his adversaries continually demanded with the 
most clamorous import unit f. 

From the reason just now given, and Loo's 
naturul aversion to severe measures, a susjtension 
of proceedings against Luther took place lor eigh¬ 
teen months,.though pcqietual negurinttons were 
carried on during this interval, in order to bring 
the matter to an amicable issue. 1 he manner 
in.wliich these were conducted having given our 
reformer many opportunities pF observing the 
corruption of the court of Rome, its obstinacy in 
adhering to established errors, and its indiflbrenc*. 
about truth, how’ever clearly proposed or ’'troffwigh^, 
proved, he began, in 1520, to utter some doubts 
with regard to the divine original of the papal • 
authority, which he publicly disputed with Ecrius, 
one of bis most learned and formidable antagon¬ 
ists. The dispute, was indecisive, both parties „ 
cloiminjf’the victory; but it must have been verv 
mortifying to the partisans of the Romish church 
to hoar such an essential point of their doctrine 
publicly attacked. 

The papal authority being once suspected, Lu¬ 
ther proceeded to push on his inquiries and at-, e 
tacks from one doctrine to another, till at last he 
began to shake*the firmest foundations-on w inch 
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tfc* wealth and power of the chureh were esfa- 
bliahed. Leo then began to perceive that there 
were no hopes of reclaiming such an incorrigible 
heretic, and therefore prepared to pronounce the 
sentence of excommunication against him. The 
college of cardinals was often assembled, in order 
to prepare the sentence with dne delilicjution ; 
nnd the ablest canonists were consulted how it 
might be expressed with unexceptionable formal¬ 
ity. At la«t it wns issued on the 15th of June, 
1520. Fortv-one prnmsitiorm, extracted out of 
Luther’s works, were therein condemned as he¬ 
retical, scandalous, nml oftbnsive to pious Are; 
all persons jvere forbidden to read his writings, 
upon pain of exromiiiuiiieation : such as had any 
of them in their custody were commanded to 
commit them to the (lames; he hirroHf, if he did 
not, withhydxty days, publicly recant his errors, 
and burn bis hooks, was pronounced an obstinate 
heretic, esceominutucntcd, and delivered to Satan 
for tlic destruction of the flesh; and all secular 
princes were required, under |>uin of incurring 
the same censure, to seize his person, that he 
might lie punished as his crimes deserved. 

Luther was not in the |oa«t disconcerted by this 
sentence, which he had for some time cx|icctcd. 
Tie renewed his appeal to this general council; 
declared the jsipetobe that Antichrist or man of 
sin whose apfiearance i« foretold in the New Tes¬ 
tament; declaimed against his tyranny with 
greater vehemence than ever; and at last, hv way 
of retaliation, having assembled all the professors 
and students in the university of Wittemhcrg, 
with great pomp, and in the presence of a vast 
multitude of spectators, he cast the volumes of 
the canon law, together with the bull of excom¬ 
munication, into the (lames. The manner in 
which this action was justified, gave still more 
offence, than the artion itself. Having collected 
from tin 1 canon law some of the most extravagant 
pro[nisitions with regard to the plenitude and'om¬ 
nipotence of the pope’s power, as well ns the sub¬ 
ordination of all secular jurisdiction to his autho¬ 
rity, lie published these with a commentary, 
pointing out the. impiety of such tenets, and their 
evident tendency to subvert all civil government. 

On the accession of Charles V. to the empire, 

• Luther found himself in a very dangerous silua- 
ation. Charles, in order to secure the [tope's 
friendship, had determined to treat him with 
great severity. His eagerness to gain this point 
rendered him not averse to gratify the pupal le- 

• gates in Germany, who insisted, that, without 
any delay, or formal deliberations, the diet then 
sitting at Worms ought to condemn a man whom 
the pope had .already excommunicated as an in- 
porpgihle heretic. Such an abrupt manner of 
proceeding, however, being deemed unpreeedent- 

Ifl£-and unjust by the members of the diet, they 
inade a point of Luther’s appearing in person, 
and declaring whether he adhered or not to those 
opinions which had drawn upon him the. cen¬ 
sures of the church. Not only the emperor, but 
all the princes through whose territories he hud 
to pasx, granted him a safe-conduct; aijjl Charles 
wrote to him at the same time, requiring his im¬ 
mediate attendance on the diet, and renewing his 
promises of protection from any injury or vio- 

■ lencc. Luther did not hesitato one moment about 
, yielding obedience; and art out for Worms, at- 

■ tended by the herald who had brought the empe- 

> tor’s letter and safe-conduct. While on liis jom- 
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ney, many of his friends, whom the fete of Hum 
under similar ciroumstnfires, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the same security of mi imperial safe-conduct, 
filled with solicitude, Raised and entreated hint 
not to rush wafttonly into I ho midst of danger. 
But Luther, superior to such terrors, silenced 
them with This reply: “lam lawfully called," 
said he, “to apjiear in that city; and thither I 
will go in the name of the Lord, though as nutny 
devils as there are tiles on the houses were there 
combined against me.’’ * 

The reception which he met with at Worms, 
was such as might have been reckoned n full re. 
wan! for nil his labours, if vanity and the love of — 
applause bad been the principles by which he 
wus influenced. (Treater crowds assembled to 
liebold him than had appeared at the emperor's 
public eh try*; his apartments were daily filled 
with princes nnd pershnnges of the highest rank ; 
nnd lie vWis treated with a homage more sin¬ 
cere, as well as more flattering, than nny which 
pre-eminence in birth or condition can command. 
At his appearance before the diet lie behaved 
with great decency and with equal firmness. He 
readily acknowledged an excess of acrimony and 
vehemence in his controversial writings ; but re¬ 
fused to retract bis ojKinoils, unless he W'erc eon- 
vinccd of their falsehood, or to consent to their 
being tried by any other rule than the word of 
God. When neither threats nor entreaties 
could prevail on him to depart from this reso¬ 
lution, some of the ecclesiastics liroiKised to imi¬ 
tate the example of the council of Constance; 
and, bs punishing the author of this pestilent 
heresy, who was now in their power, to deliver 
the ehur<2i at once from such an evil. But the 
ineiuliers of the diet refusing to expose the Ger¬ 
man integrity to fresh reproach hy a second vio¬ 
lation nf public faith, and Hilaries being no less 
unwilling to bring a stain upon the ls-ginning of 
bis administration by surh an ignominious ac¬ 
tion, Lu her was permitted to depart in salely. 

A jew days after he had left the city, a severe 
edict was published in the emperor's inline, nnd 
hv authority of the diet, depriving him, us un olv 
slinatc and excommunicated criminal, of all the. 
privileges which be enjoyed ns a subject of tin 
empire : forbidding any prince to harbour or pro¬ 
tect him ; and requiring all to seize his person na 
soon as the term sjsvified iu bis protection should 
lie expired. 

But this rigorous decree hud no ronsidenihlo 
effect; the execution of it being prevented partly 
hv the multi,ilinty nf occupations which the roili- 
motions in Sp.iip, together with the wars in Italy 
und the Low t ’ountries, created to the emjsTor; 
nnd'partly hy a prudent precaution employed by 
the elector of Saxony, Luther's faithful patron. 
As Luther, on his return lrom Worms, wua 
passing near Alti-nstr.iin, in Thuringia, a num¬ 
ber of horsmXen, in masks, rushed suddenly out 
of a wood, where the elector bad appointed them 
to lie in wait for him, and, surrounding his com¬ 
pany, carried him, after dismissing all bn> attend¬ 
ants, to Worthing, a strongca itle, no>f.ir distant. 
There the elector ordered him to lie supplied 
with every thing neec««ary or agreeable: butffic 
place of his retreat was carefully concealed, until 
the fury of the jrresont storm ug iinst hiip began 
to abate, upon a change in the |ioliticnl system 
of Europe. In this solitudo wnetv he remained 
nine months, and which he frequently called lu* 
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Patmot, nfter the namo of that island to which have any copies of it, or of Luther’s other boeftta. 
the ajioetle John was banished, ho exerted his Some other princes followed his example; and 
usual vigour nnd industry in defence of his doc- Luther wan so angrv at it, that be wrote a trea- 
trines, or in confutation of his adversaries; pub- tise Of the Secular Power, in whi(fft he accuses 
fishing several treatises, whidt revived the spirit them of tyranny and impiety. The diet of the 
of his followers, astonished to a great degree, and empire was held at Nuremberg, at the end of 
disheartened at the suddendisappearance of their the year, to whielf Hadrian. VI. sent his briefj 
leafier. dated November the 2f>th; for Leo X. died upon 

^uther, weary at length of his retirement, ap- the 2d of Decemlier, 152!, and Hadrian had been 
peared publicly again at WittcnilH*rg, upon the elected pojie upon the !>th of January following. 

Gth of March, 162*4 He appeared, indeed, with- In his brief, among other things, he oltscrvcs to 
out the elector’s leave; hut immediately wrote the diet how he hail heard, with grief, that Mar- 
liim a letter to prevent him taking it ill. The tin*Luther, after the sentence of Leo X., which 
^ edict of Charles V , severe as it was, had given was ordered to la- executed by the edict of Worms, 
little or no check to Luther’s doctrine ; for tin* continued to teach the same errors, ami daily to 
emperor was no sooner gone into danders, than publish tlooks full of heresies; that it appeared 
his edict was neglected and despised, aild the dm*- strange to lyrn that so large and so religious a 
trine seemed to spread even fa-tef thin before, nation could lie seduced by a wretched h [instate 
Carolostadjus, in Luther^ absence, hud pushed friar; that nothing, however, could tie more jier- 
things on faster than Ins leader, and had attempt- melons to Christendom; and that, therefore, he 
ed to uholish the use of mass to remove images exhorts them to use their utmost endeavours to 
nut of the churches, to set aside auricular routes- make Luther, and the authors of those tumults, 
■ion, invocation of saints, the abstaining from return to their duty; or, if they rrlusr, and con- 
meats ; had allowed the monks to leave the mo- tinue obstinate, to proceed against them uccord- 
nasteries, to neglect their vows, and to marr?; in mg to the laws of the empire, and the severity of 
short, had quite changed the doctrine anil disci- the lastednt. 

pline of the church at Wittemlvrg: all which., The n lution of this diet was published in 
though not against Luther’s sentiments, was the form an edict, upon the (ith ot March, 

yet hlinned by him, as bring rashly ami uti- 1523; liM it had no etli-ct in cheeking the i u- 

seasonalily done. Lutheranism was still eon- Llierans, who still went on in the same triumphant 
fined to ( icrm inv ; it whs not to go to France; manner. This year Luther wrote a great many 
and Henry VIII. of Kugl.iml made the most pirccA; among the rest, one upon the dignity and 
rigorous acts to hinder it from invading Ins realm ofticeof the supreme magistrate; which P redone, 
Nay, he did sonicthing more ■ to show his 7 c. 1 l elector of Saxony*, is said to have been highly 

for religion and the holy see, mid [irrhaps Ins pleased with. He sent, iihout the same time, a 

skill in theological learning, he wrota a treatise writing in the German language to the Walden- 
Of the Seven Sacraments, against Luthers lsiokf wes, or Pickards, in Bohemia and Moravia, who 
(if the Captivity of llnliylmi , which he present- had applied to linn “about worshipping the Iwxly 
eu to Leo X. 111 (ietoher, 1521. The jio|ie re- of Christ in the euelianst.” He wrote, also, 
eeived it very favourably, and was so well pleased another book, which he dedicated to the senute 
with the king ol England, that he eorilplinieuted and people of Prague, “Hlsait the institution of 
him with the title of Defender of the Faith. Lu- ministers of the church.” He drew up a form 
tlier, however, paid no regard to his kingship, but of saving mass. JJe wrote a piece, entitled, An 
answered him with great sharpness, treating both hiramplr of Popish Doctrine anil Divinity; 
his person and performance in the most cun- which Pupm calls usntire again*/ nuns, and 
tcmptuoin manner. Henry complained of Lu- those who profess a monastic life, lie wrote also 
ther’s rude usage of him to the princes of Saxony : against the vows of virginity, 111 his preface to his 
and Fisher, bishop of Rochester, replied to his commentary on 1 Cor. vm.; and his exhortations 
answer, in behalf of Henry’s treatise; but neither here were, it seems, followed with etlcct; for, 
tho king’s complaint, nor the bishop’s reply, wore soon after, nine nuns, among whom was Cathe- 
attendeil with any yisililc etleots. rme de Bore, eloped from the nunnery at JSiinpt- 

Luther, though he had put a stop to the vio- schen, and wt'Te brought, by the assistance of 
lent proceedings of Carolystadius, lioyv made ojs'n Leonard Copper), a buigess of Torgau, to Wit-, 
war on the |ki|k* anti bishops ; and, that ho might temliCTg. Whatever ottenoe this proceeding 
make the people despise tlieir authority as much might give to the Papists, it was highly extolled 
as nussible, he wrote one lunik against the [to pc’s by Luther; who, in a I took written in thcG'er- 
huU, «nd another against the order falsely called man language, compares the deliverance of these 
the Order of ffi*hopi. The same year, 1522, nuns from the slavery of monastic life to tlnft of 
ho wrote a letter, dated July the 2!>th, to the as- the souls Which Jesus Christ has delivered 
■eiuhly ol the states of Bohemia; in winch he death. This year Luther had occasion tocanoiu/3 *- 
assured them that he whs labourihg to establish two of his followers, who, as Melchior Adam re- 
their doctnno in Germany, and exhortq<i them latcs, were, burnt at Brussels, in the beginning of 
not to return to the communion of the church of July, and were the first who suffered martyrdom 
Rome; and he published also this year u trans- for his doctrine. He wrote also a consolatory 
Ltion of tile-, New Testament in the German letter to three noble ladies at Misnia, who were 
tongue, which was aherwards corrected bv him- li.imsheifYrom the duke of Saxony’s court at Fri 
sclfand McJanethon. This translation having burg, ftir reading his books. 

Iteen printed several times, and being in every In the beginning of the year 1524, Clement 
body’s hands, Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, Vll. sent a legate into Germany to'the diet vvliich 
.the emperor’s brother, made a very severe edict, was to be held at N uremherg. Hadrian' VI. died 
to hinder the farther publication of it; and for- in October, 1523, and was succeeded by V lenient. # 
ba<le alllhe subjects of his Imperial Majesty to upon the. llHh ol November. A little' before'hw. 
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3£ath he canonized llenno, who was bishop of 
Meissen, in the time of Gregory VII and one 
of the most zealous defenders of the holy see. 
Luther, inffigining that this was done directly 
to oppose him, drew up a piece with this title, 
Against the. new idol and old devil set vp at 
Meissen, in wjnch he treats the memory of Gre¬ 
gory with great freedom, and does not spare even 
Hadrian. Clo incut Vll.'s legate represented to 
the diet of Nuremberg the necessity of enforcing 
the execution of the edict of Worms, which hod 
been strangely neglected bv the princes of the 
empire; hut, notwithstanding the legate’s elici¬ 
tations, which were very pressing, the decrees of 
that ,diet whre thought so inetfeetuul, that they 
were condemned at Rome, and rejected by the 
eui|Kiror. 

Ill October, l m2 I, Luther (lung oTT the, monas¬ 
tic habit; Tvhicli, though not premeditated and 
designed* was \et a very proper pre[»irativc to a 
step he took the vear after: we. mean his mar¬ 
riage with Catherine de Bore. 

His marriage, however, did not retard his ac¬ 
tivity and diligence in th" work of reformation. 
He revised the Augsburg Confession of Faith, 
and ujiologv ft>r the Protect mts when the Pro¬ 
testant religion was first established on a firm 
basis. See Prto 10 s r \\ i's and Ri 'u,!Mirio\. 

After tins, I .other had little else to do than to 
sit down and contemplate the mighty work lie 
hud fiiii-hed; for that a single monk should lie 
able to give theehure.h so rude a shock, that there 
needed but such another entirely to overturn it, 
may verv well seem a mightv work. He did, 
indeed, littl*» else; fsr the remainder of his life 
was spent in exhorting prince^, states, and uni- 
versitii- to confirm the Reformation which had t 
been brought about through ium; and publish¬ 
ing from tone to tune such writings as might 
encourage, direct, and aid them in doing it. The 
cmpcroi thri .ilened tem|«ir„l punishment with 
armies,,in-1 the | ■*»;»■ eternal with hulls and anathe¬ 
mas; hut Luther c ired lor none of their threats. 

In the year 1 'fit, Luther wrote a consolatory 
epistle to the citizens of '■ tsebat/, who had sllll'er- 
ed some hardships tor adhering to the Augsburg 
Confessiou of" Faith; in which, among other 
things, he siivs, “The dcwl is the host, and the 
world is Ilia inn ; so that wherever you romc, you 
will lie sure to find this uglv host.” lie had also 
nlwut this time a terrible controversy with George 
duke of Suvonv, who hail su-h an aversion to 
, Luther’s diietrnie, that he obliged his subjects to 
take an oath tli.it they would never embrace it. 
However, sixty or seventy citizens of Leipsic 
were found to have deviated a little from the 
Catholic way in some point or other, and Ricy 
wi*ro known prcviouslv to have consulted SpRier 
* nlxiut it; upon which George complained to the 
"Elector John, that Luther bad not ordy abused 
his person, but also preached up reWlion among 
his subjects. The elector ordered Luther to be 
acquainted with this; and to lie told, at the same 
time, that if he did not. acquit himself of this 
charge, he could not possibly escajje punishment. 
But Luther easily refuted the acraJkition, by 
proving, that he. had Iteen so far from stirring up 
his subjects against hiiqon the wore of religion, 
that, on the‘contrary, bo had exhorted them ra¬ 
ther to Undergo the greatest hurdshijia, and even 
suffer themselves to be banished. 

*Jq the year 1531, the Bible, translated by hint 
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Into German, was first printed, as the old 'privi¬ 
lege, dated Bihhopolis, under the elector’s hand, 
sliows; end it was published the same year. He 
also published this year a book against masses, 
and the consecution of*prjests, in which he re¬ 
lates a conference he hnd with the devil upon 
those points; for it is remarkable, in Luther's 
whole history, that hi* never hud any conflict# of 
any kind within, but the devil was always his an¬ 
tagonist. In February, 15117, an assembly was 
held at Smnlknld nlvnit matters of religion, to 
which Luther and Mcluncthon were called. *At 
this meeting Luther was seized with so grievous 
mi illness, tliut there were no ho[ies of his reco¬ 
very. lie was iiftlioted with the stone, and hnd » 
a stoppage of urine for eleven days. In this ter¬ 
rible condition he would needs undertake to 
travel, nqUuUiHlmidingidl that 4)is friends coulyl 
say or do to prevent Jiim: his resolution, how¬ 
ever, wasjitleiided with a goisl cllcct; for the 
night after his departure he ltegnn hi Ik 1 better. 
As he was carried along he made his will, in 
which be lieipicalhed bis detestation of popery to 
bis friends nnd brethren; ngrernbly to what he 
umti to say y Pe.d!a cram virus, nnrrirns ero mora 
ton, pupa ; i. e. “ I was the plague of popery in 
my life, ami shall eoiilinue to be so in my dentil.” 

This year the |h>)«' and the court of Romo, 
finding it impossible to deal with the Protestants 
by force, began to have recourse to stratagem. 
They a fleet ixl, therefore, to think, that though 
Luther had, indeed, carried things oil with a high 
hand, and to u violent extreme, vet what ho hud 
pleaded in defence of these measures wufe not en¬ 
tirely without foundation. They talked with a 
seeming show of moderation ; nnd l’ius 111., who 
sueeeedefl Clement VII., proposed a reformation 
first among themselves, and even went so far as 
to fix a place for n council to meet at for that pur¬ 
pose. But I.ulher treated this fur re as it de¬ 
served to lie treated ; unmasked und detected it 
iiuiiiediuLi'lv; and, to ridicule it the more strongly, 
caused a picture to lie drawn, in which was re¬ 
presented the pope seated on high U|Kmn throne, 
some cardinals about him with foxes’ tails on, 
und seeming to evacuate upwards and down¬ 
wards, (sursvm drorstim repurgare, as Melchior 
Adam expresses it.) This was fixed over against 
file title-page, to let the reader see at onee the 
h;-.V|a* and design of the l»K>k ; which was to ex¬ 
pose that running arid artifice with which these 
subtle politicians aH’ectcd to cleans*' and purify 
themselves from their errors and superstitions. 
Luther published, alsiut the same time, h confu¬ 
tation of the pretended grunt of Constantine to 
Sylvester, bishop of Rome; nnd also some letters 
of John lbiw, written from his prison at Con¬ 
stance to the Bohemians. In tins manner was 
Luther employed till his dentil, which happened 
in the year I54fi. 

A thousaial lies were invented by the Papist* 
alsjuf Luther's death. Borne said that he died 
suddenly; others, that he killed himself; others, 
that the devil strangled him; others, that his . 
corpse stunk so almminahly, that they were forced 
to leuve, it in the way, ns it wns earfied to be in¬ 
terred. Nay, lies were invented utzout his death, 
even while he was yH alive. Luther, ItOwever, 
to give the most effectual refutation of tills ao- 
eounf of his death, put fo.th an advertisement of 
his lieing alive; 'and, to tx* even with the Papists 
for the malice they hail shown jn tin* lie, wrote a 
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hook nt the sit me time, to prcfce that " the papacy 
was founded by the devil." 

Lutheranism has undergone some alterations 
since the tune of its founder. Luther rejected 
the epistle of St. Jiinies'us inconsistent with the 
doetruie. of St. Paul in relation to justifienticu; 
he also set aside the Apocalypse : both of which 
are enow received as canonical in the Lutheran 
church. 

l.utlior reduced the number of sacraments to 
two, v : z., baptism and the curb.mil ; hut he lie- 
lievfd the iinpanalion or cousiilistantiiitioii; that 
is, that the matter of the bread and wine remain 
with the body and blood of • 'hriit; and it is m 
•^his article that the main difference between the 
Lutheran and the English churches consists. 

Luther maintained the mass to he no sacrifice; 
exploded the adoration of tin- host, ujmeplai con¬ 
fession, meritorious works,, indulgences, purga¬ 
tory, the worship of Ullages, like., wlnr^ had been 
iutroduiTil m the corrupt times o( the Romish 
church. He also opposed the doetrinc ol (ret- 
will, iiiiiintiiliieil predestination, and asserted our 
justification to lie solely bv Ine imputation of the 
merits and satistaclion ol I'hnst. lie also tip- 
posed the fastings ot the Itomish ehureh, nionns- 
tical vows, the ecliharvot the clergy, it e. 

The Lutheran 1 ', however, of all Prolestants, 
are said to differ least trom the Romish ehureh; 
ns they allinn that the body and blood of < hrist 
tire materially present m the snerami id of the 
Lord’s Supper, though m an ineompri'lieiisihle 
riuuiuer; mid likew ise represent some religious 
rites and institutions, us the use of images m 
churches, the distinguishing vestments of the 
cleijjv, the private conlession of sms, the use ot 
wafers in the admmistiatiou of the Lortfs Snp- 
icr, the form ol exondan m Hie celehraliou of 
laptism, and other ceremonies ol flic like nature, 
ns tolerable, uud some of them as useful. The 
Lutherans uuiiiitiiin, with regard to the diiine 
div.rees, that they respect the salvation or lniscrv 
of men, in consequence ol' a previous knowledge 
of their sentiments and characters, and not as 
free and uneoiitinual, and us founded on" the 
inert; will of llod. Towards the close ol' the se¬ 
venteenth century, the Lutherans liegan to enter¬ 
tain a greuter liU-ruhty of sentiment than they 
had liefore adopted, though in many places they 
persoveied longer in severe and despotic principle 
than other Protestant elmrelns, Their public 
teachers now enjoy an unbounded liberty ol dis¬ 
senting from the decisions of those symbols or 
creeds which were once deemed almost infallible 
rules of faith mid practice, ami of declining their 
dissent in the manner they judge the moat expe¬ 
dient. Moshenn attributes'tins change in their 
sentiments, to the maxun which they generally 
adopted, that Christians were aivnuntable to Chsl 
alone for their religious opinions; and thut iu> 
individual could be justly punished thv the nia- 
istnite for his erroneous opinions, while he con- 
ucted himself like a virtuous arid otiedient sub¬ 
ject, and made no attempts to disturb the jieuce 
nnd onler of civil society. In Sweden, the Lu¬ 
theran chundf is episcopal; in Norway the same. 
In Dennmrk, under the name of superintendent, 
all episcopal authority is retained; whilst through 
Garmany the superior (rawer is vested in a con¬ 
sistory, over which there is a president, with a 
distinction of rank and privileges, and a subonli- 
nation of inferior clergy to their superiors, dif- 
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ferent from the parity of Presbyterianism. .Wo#* 
licim's K<I'lrs. History; Life of l.uther; I/aue.is’t 
t'h. Hi,t. Mil. ii. p. Pel; Km. Brit.; Jlobcrlson's 
Hid. rf Charles V., vol. ii. p. 42; LMlher on the 
(inlatunis. 

I.UTtIF.RAN (KVANGELICAL) 
f'HUUCll IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The name Lutheran is derived from the great, 
reformer. It is said that the term evangelical 
was given to his followers bv l.uther. It is still 
prill ircd to that of Lutheran by some of the de¬ 
nomination. They settled in 1 ennsvIvilUii and 
the nl^iiumg states on tjieii urriviil in this coun¬ 
try. r l he i liurelies were for a consult ruble time 
siippliid with ministers lii'in (icnnaiiy, some of 
whom ware eminent men. '1'lie Rev. H. M. 

.Mulilenhurg, the lirst I ullirrun pri .a her in this 
country, was sent from London in 17III. 'J hey 
ale now' brand in 1 emisyIvani.i, Neyv York, 
North <’arolina, Maryland, and m ot I wt states. 
The Augslraigli Confi ssion is the aeknow’edged 
standard ot I,nth among the Lutherans The 
t’lmreli government is m its essenli.il features 
congregational District Synods (whose power 
is simply advisory,) composed ol clrnc.il and lay 
meiiiD-rs. mi et umni illv There is nl-o a general 
Synod, etui ung biennially, formed by dele¬ 
gates- iiom h of the annual Sriusls as re¬ 
cognise it The I* vangelieal 1 uther.ms have 
(our 1 heoli'gn-a! Senuuaries In the num¬ 

ber ol luini'tirs was !» neieci fn he . Is rat two 
hundn d and of congregations iil-out t ight hun¬ 
dred ve y considerable additions have since Iveen 
made | But fn u I f ry irell irrilh u nnd copious 
history of the pad nnd ]irr .m nt ‘■'/nit of III is targe 
body of Chi I'.tinns, (from the h if; In-.-l source,') 
nee the APPI-..N l.tlX of this jr./j-A .Yd V | 
LUXURY, a disposition ol mind addicted to 
pleasuie, riot, mill siipcrlhill ics Liu iny implies 
a giving one's self up to pleasure; ro.'uptuuiis- 
ti (■-»-, an indnlgeiiro in the sau-e to excess. 
Luxury may he fmlhcr eeiisideri d a- ( oiisistmg 
in, 1. Vain and iiscli ss expense* — -d. In a parade 
beyond what people Clin ullorcl.— In ullceting 

to he uIhivc our own rank.— I. In living in a 
splendour that dors not aurre with the public 
good. In order to avoid it, we slnrald consider 
that it is ridiculous, timiblc-onir. sinful, anil 
i itiru.iis. Itobinson's Claude, vol. I p. 3M2; 
Ferguson on Satiety, part vi sect -J 

LI I NO, speaking la lari mods willidlv, with an 
intent todereive. 'I'hus, IivUtovc, "A lie isan 
affirmation or denial by words, or anv other 
signs, to which a certain determinate iiuanmg is 
affixed, of something contrary to our real ihnugjita 
ami intentions." Thus, by Paley, “A lie in a 
hreudi of promise; for whoever seriously ad- 
drcoiwftis discourse to another, tacitly promises 
to speak the truth, lieeunse he knows tliat tlio 
truth is expected.” There are various kind of 
lies. 1. The perMciaus lie, uttered lor tiie hurt or 
disadvantage of our neighbour.—2. The officious 
lir, uttered for our own or our neighbour’s advan¬ 
tage.—3. The ludicrous and jocose he, uttered by 
way of jest, mid only for mirth’s sake in common 
converse.—-4f. Pious frauds, as they are im¬ 
properly called; pretended inspirations, forged 
1 looks, counterfeit miracle*, are aperies of lies.— 

5. Lies of the conduct, for a lie may lie told in 
gestures as well as in wards- ; ns when a trades¬ 
man shots up hia windows to induce bis creditors 
to believe that he iaabroavl.—G. Lies of <tmis*von,ai _ , 



• MAGDALEN ' 

Wiien an author wilfully omits what ought to lx? 
related ; and may we not add—7. That all equi¬ 
vocation and mental reserration come under the 
guilt of lyfrig. The e\il and injustice of lying 
appear, \. I rnm its heing a breach of the naiural 
and universal right of mankind to trutli in the in¬ 
tercourse of speech.—2. From its being a violation 
of God’s sacred law, Phil. iv. 8; Lev. xix. Uj 
Col. iii. f).—3. The faculty of speech was be¬ 
stowed ns an instrument of knowledge, not of 
deceit; to communicate our thoughts, not to hide 
them.—4. It is esteemed a reproach of so lietnnus 
and hateful a nature for a man to be culled g liar, 
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that sometimes the life and blood of the Blunderer 
have paid for it,—5.® It luta a tendency to dissolve 
all society, and to indispose the mind to religious 
impressions.—0. The punishment of it is con¬ 
siderable : the loss of cjpdit, the hatred of those 
wltom we hav» deceived, and an eternal separa¬ 
tion from God in the world to come, Rev. xxi.8| 
xxii. 15; Psalm ci, 7. See Earn vocation.— - 
Or on's Mor. Phil. vol. i. ch. 11; Palest War. 
Phil , vol. l. ch. 15; Doddridge's Led. lect. 68| 
11 'atts's Scr. vol. i. ser. 22; L vans's Ser. vol. ii. 
por. 13; South's Scr. vol. i. Her. 12; Dr. La* 
mold's Serin, vol. L ser. II and 12. • 
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MAC ARIA NS, the followers of Macarius, an 
Egyptian monk, who was distinguished towards 
the. close of the fourteenth century for his sanctity 
«nd virtue. In his writings there arc mime su|*‘r- 
stitious tenets, and also certain opinions that seem 
tainted with Origonism. The name has Item also 
applied to those who adopted the sentiments of 
Macarius, a native of Ireland, who, about the 
ilose of the ninth century, propagated in Franco 
the tenet atlervv.mis maintained by Avrrrhoes, 
that one individual intelligence or soul |H‘rfornicd 
the spiritual and ratio'ml functions in all the hu¬ 
man race, 

MAGF.DONIANS, the followers of Mace- 
donius, bishop of Constantinople, who, through 
the influence of the Kuuomians, was dejx>st\l by 
the conned of Gonsluntinople in 3ti0, and sent 
into exile. He considered the Holy Ghost iim a 
divine envrgv diffused throughout the univciyc, 
and not as a iwrson distinct from the Father and 
the Son. The sert of the Macedonians was 
crushed before it bud arrived at its full maturity 
bv the council assembled by Theodosius in ,‘trtl, 
at Constantinople. Sec Sr .mi umanh. « 

MAG11IAVEL1ANIXM, the doctrine or 
principles of Machiavel, as laid down in his trea¬ 
tise entitled The Piime, and which coiisis' in 
doing any thing to compiissa design, without anv 
regard to the peace or welfare of subjects, the 
dictates of honesty and honour, or the preci pts ol 
religion. Tins work has been translated into 
many l.ingu iges, and written against by many 
authors, though the world is not agreed as to tlie 
motives ol the writer ; some thinking he meant to 
recommend tyrannical maxims; others, ih.it lie 
only debnealed them to excite abhorrence. 

. MAGDXLF.N, RKLIGinirs OF ST. a 
name given to divers communities of mini, con¬ 
sisting generally of penitrnt courtezans, sometimes 
•Iso called Magdatanrltes. They were isLihlmh- 
e/1 at Menu in 1512; at Pans in HIM; at Na¬ 
ples in 1321; at Rouen and Bnurdcaux in ItilB. 
In each of these monasteries there were three 
kinds of persons and congregations: the first 
consisted- of those who were admitted to make 
vows, and those bear the name of St. Magdalen 
the congregation of St. Martha was the second, 
and was composed of those wJfom it was not 
thought proper to admit to vows finally; the con¬ 
gregation of St. Lazarus was composed of such 
as were detained by force. The religious of St. 
Magdalen at Rome were established by Pope 
£eo X. Clement VIII. settled a revenue on 
them;. end farther appointed, that the effects of 


all public.lUrostitutes dying intestate should Bill to 
Ihoin; ana that the*test«ments of the rest should 
be imulM, unless they liequeathed a portion of 
t heir effects, which was to lie at least a fifth part 
of them. 

MAGI, or MAG1ANS, an undent religious 
sjet of Persia, and other eastern countries, who. 
abominating the adoration of images, worshipped 
< iod only by tire, in which they were directly op- 
posite to the Sabians. See Sun »ss. 'I’he Magi 
IxJieved that there were two principles, one the 
cause of all "owl, and the other the cause of all 
evil; in which opinion they were followed by the 
sect of the Manichecs. Kcc Maniciikks. They 
bulled llm good principle Jaidcn, and Ormutd, 
and the evil principle AJiraman, or Aherman. 
The former was by the Greeks called Ornmasdes , 
and the latter Atimavius. The reason of tlieir 
worshipping fire, was, la>rausc they looked upon 
it as the truest syuilail of (homasdes, or the good 
g<xl; as darkness was of Artmaniue, or the evil 
god. In all their temples they hud fire continually 
burning upon tlieir altars, and in their own pn- 
v ate houses. 

'I'lu* religion of the Magi fell into disgrace on 
the death of those ringleaders ot that sort who 
had usurped the. sovereignty after the death of . 
('unihyws; and the slaughter that was made of 
the chief men among them sunk it so low, that 
Sabtanism every where.prevailed against it; Da. 
rius and most of his followers oil that occasion 
g.iing over to it. Hut the after-lion which tha 
people had for the religion of their forefather* not. 
being easily to be rooted out, the famous impostor 
Zoroaster, some tiges after, undertook to revive 
mid reform it. 

The chief reformation this pretended prophet 
made in the Magian religion was in tue first 
principle of it; lor he introduced a god superior 
both to (Iromasrles anil Arimanius. Dr. Prulcaux 
is of opinion that Zoroaster took the hint of this 
alteration in their theology from the prophet 
Isaiah, yvho brings in God, saying to Gyrua king 
of Persia, / am the fjord, and there is none else / 

/ form Uic light, on d create darkness ; l make 
peace, and create evil, chap. xlv. 7. In short, 
Zoroaster held that there was one supreme inde- \ 
pendent Being, and under him B. wo principles, or ; 
ungeis; one the angel of light or good, and the \ 
other the angel-of evil or darkness; thjgt there it ‘j 
a perpetual struggle between them, which shall ’ 
last to the end of tne world; that then the angel -I 
of darkness and bis disciples shall go into a world 
of their own, where they shall be punished u» < 
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Isaiah, yvho brings in God, saying to Gyrua king 
of Persia, / am the fjord, and there is none else / 

/ form Uic light, on d create darkness ; l make 
peace, and create evil, chap. xlv. 7. In short, 
Zoroaster held that there was one supreme inde- \ 
pendent Being, and under him B. wo principles, or ; 
ungeis; one the angel of light or good, and the \ 
other the angel-of evil or darkness; thjgt there it ‘j 
a perpetual struggle between them, which shall ’ 
last to the end of tne world; that then the angel -I 
of darkness and bis disciples shall go into a world 
of their own, where they shall be punished u» < 
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everlasting darkness; and the angel of fight and 
his disciples shell also go into a*'world of their own, 
where they shall tie rewarded in everlasting light. 

Zoroaster was the first who built Jhe-templrs; 
the Magisms before his tipie |»>rforrning their de¬ 
votion on the lops of hills and in the o|ien air, by 
which menus they were exposed to the inconve¬ 
nience of rain and tcm|>ostK, which often extin- 
guished their sacred fires. To procure the greater 
veneration for these snered fireH, he pretended to 
nave received (ire from heaven, which he placed 
mi the altar of the first fire-temple he erected, 
widen was that of Xis, in .Media, from whence 
they say it was propagated to all the rest. Tin 1 
Magian priests kept their sacred (ire with the 
greatest diligence, w,itching it d.iv and niglil, and 
never Buffering it to he extinguished. They led 
it only with wood .strip! ol the hark, and they 
never hlowed it with their breath orwfih Isdlows, 
for fear of (volluting it: to do* eitlier of these was 
death by their law. Tin; Magian religion, as re¬ 
formed by Zoroaster, seems in many things to 
be limit iiisni the plan ol the Jewish. The 
Jews had tlieir sacred fire w hit h came down from 
heave 11 upon the altar ot burut-oflcrings, which 
they never sutli red to go out, mid with which all 
their sacnlices and ohlalmns were niinle. Zoro- 
uster, in like manner, pretended to have brought 
Ilia holy lire Irom heaven ; and as the Jews had a 
Ski'Linuh of (lie divine presence among them, 
resting over the merev-seat in the Holy of Holies, 
Zoroaster likewise told his Muginnsto look u|H>n 
the sucred lire in their temples as a Shekmah , in 
which Clod esjieeially dwelt.—From these and 
some other instances of analogy between the 
Jewish and Magian religion, 1‘rideaux infers that 
Zoroaster had been first educated and brought up 
in the Jewish religion. 

The priests of the Magi were the most skilful 
mathematicians and plnlosojdiers of the age in 
which they lived, insomuch that a learned man 
and a Magian liocainc equivalent terms. This 
roeceded so far. that the vulgar, looking on their 
nowledge to he more than natural,imagined they 
were inspired by some supernatural power. Anil 
hence those who practised wicked and dintioliciil 
arts, taking ii|ion themselves the name of Ma- 
gians, drew on it that ill signification which the 
word Marn'ian now bears among us. 

The Magian priests were all of one tribe, as 
among the Jews, none but the son of a priest was 
capable of lieanng that office among them. The 
royal family among the Persians, as long ns this 
sect subsisted, was always of the sacerdotal tribe. 
They were divided into three orders: the interior 
clergy ; the su|K>ri(iiendaiits, or bishops, and the 
archimagus, or ureh-priest. 

Zoroaster had the address to bring over Darius 
to his new-reformed religion, notwithstanding the 
strongest opivosition of the Bahians; and from 
that time-it became tljp national religion of all 
that country, and so continued for nmnv ages 
after, till it was supplanted by that of Mahomet. 
Zoroaster composed a Ixwk containing the prin- 
ciplfes of the Magian religion. It iscalTeil Zendb- 
vesla, and by contraction Zend. See Zend. 

MAGIC, a science which teaches to produce 
aurprising ami extraordinary effects; a corres- 
poiidoMqit'with had spirits, by means of which a 
person is able to perform eurpnsing things. This 
was strictly forbidden by the law of God, on pain 
«t death, Lev. xix. 31. 
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MAGISTER DISCIPLINE, or Mustek 
of Dmi.iPt.iNF., ‘the appellation of a certain 
ecclesiastical olficer in the ancient Christian 
ohurrh. It was u rustom in some places, parti¬ 
cularly in Spain, in the time of the Gothic kings, 
alNUit the end of the filth century, for parents to 
dedicate tlieir children very young to tne service 
of the, church. For this purpose they were taken 
into the bishop’s family, ami educated under him 
by home grave, and discreet (verson whom the 
bishop deputed for that purpose, and set over 
them, by the nninc of Pmhi/trr, or Magister 
Disi iuli/w, whose chief business it was to inspect 
tlieir behaviour, and instruct them in the rules 
and discipline of the church. 

iM AG S'A ."VIAJI TV, greatness ot soul; a dis¬ 
position of mind exerted m contemning dangers 
ami difficulties, in scorning temptations, and des¬ 
pising earthly jvomp anil splendour. ( ieero de 
OJfic. lee. i. chap. 30; (hair's Moral p. 

21W, vol. li. Srp articles Cot a cm, Foil i iti de, 
in this work; Steele's Christian IJrio; Watts 
on Self-Muidcr. 

M A Il( >METANJSM, the system of religion 
formed anil propagated by Mahomet, and still 
adhered to by his followers. It is professed by 
I he Turks an' l’eisiuns, by several nations 
among the Alt ns, and many among the East 
Indians. 

Mahomet was born in the reign of Anushir- 
wan the Just, emperor ot Persia, alvolit the end 
of the sixth ei'iturv of the < ‘hristinn era. He 
came into the worin under some disadvantages. 
Ills father Abd'.illah was n younger sou ol Ahd'- 
ulmotallch; and dying very young, yml in liis 
father's lile-tmie, left his widow and mlant son 
in very mean eireuinstaiiees, ins whole subsis¬ 
tence consisting but ot five camels and one lilhl- 
opimi she-slave. Abd’ulinotallch was therefore 
obliged to take care of Ins grandchild Maho¬ 
met ; which be not only did during Ins life, but 
at lu.s dylit enjoined his eldest son Abu Taleb, 

! who was tirother (y AUl'allah by the same mo¬ 
ther, lo provide fo, him for the future; which he 
very afieetionatelv did, and instructed him m the 
.business of a merchant, which he billowed: and 
to that end he took him into Syria, when he whs 
hut thirteen. He afterwards recommended him 
to ivliadi|ah, a noble and rich widow, tor her 
factor; in whose service he liclmvcj himself »o 
well, that, by making him her husband, she soon 
raised Inin to an equality with the richest in 
Mecca. 

Alter he began by this advantageous match to 
live at ills ease, it was, that he formed the scheme 
of establishing a new religion, or, as he expressed' 
it, of replanting the only true and ant'ient one, 

i irotessed by Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 1 
esus, and all the prophets, by destroying the 
gross idolatry into which the generality ol his 
countrymen had fallen, and weeding out the cor- 
ruptions and sujierstitions which the latter Jews- 
and' Christians had, as he thought, introduced 
into tlieir religion, ami reducing it to its original 
purity, whioh consisted cliiefly m the worship of 
one God. * 

Before he made any attempt abroad, fie rightly 
judged that it was necessary for him to begin “ 
with the conversion of his own household. Hav¬ 
ing. therefore, retired with his family, as he had 
done several times before, to a cave in mount 
Hara, he there opened the secret of his mission 
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to fils wife Khadijnh; and acquainted her, that the 
angel Gabriel had just before appeared to him, 
and to'.d him that he wits appointed the apostle 
of God : he illso repeated to her a passage which 
he pretended had lx>on revealed to him by the 
ministry of the angel, with those other cirvum- 
stanres of this first ap(iea ranee which are related 
by the Mahometan writers. Kliadijah received 
tne news with great jov, swearing by Him in 
whose hands her soul was, that she trusted he 
would lie the prophet of his nation; and imme¬ 
diately communicated what she had heard to ljpr 
cousin Wnrakah Ehn Nawlal, who, being a 
Christian, could write in the Hebrew character, 
and wjs tolerably well versed in the Scriptures; 
and he readily came into her opinion, assuring 
her that the wine angel who had formerly ap¬ 
peared unto^Moses was now sent to Mahomet. 
The first overture the prophet made was in the 
month of itamsdan, in the forth th year of his 
age, which is llierelore usually called the year of 
his mission. 

Encouraged by so good a beginning, lie re¬ 
solved to proeeed, and trv for some tune what he 
could tlo bv private persuasion, not daring to 
hazard tile whole allair by exposing it too suddenh 
to the public. He Siam made pronely tcsol those 
under his own roof, viz. his wife Khmlijah, hts 
servant Zeid F.bn Hareth.i, to whom he gave his 
freedom on that occasion, (which afterwards lie- 
eame a rule to Ills followers,) and his cousin and 
pupil Ah, the non of Aim r I’a!eh, though then 
very young• hut tins last, making no account of 
the other two, used to style himself the ;n t of 
hetierrrs The flext (terson Mahomet applied to 
was Alid'alluh F.bn A hi Knhal.i, suruained Abu 
lircr , a man of great authority among the Ko- 
reish, and one wlmse interest he well knew would 
la* of great service to him, as it soon appeared; 
for Abu Beer, being gained over, prevailed"also 
on Othman Elm Allan, Abd’alraham Khn Awf, 
Saad Elm Alibi AYakkus, At Zobcir al A wain, 
and Toiliu F.bn ( Mieid’allah, all principal men ol 
Mecca, to follow his example. These men were 
six chief companions, who, with a tew more, 
were converted in the space of three years: at 
the end of which, Mahomet having, as he Imped, 
a sufficient interest to supjiort him, made his 
mission no longer u secret, Imt gave out that God 
had commanded him to udinonish his near rela¬ 
tions ; and ill order to do it with more convenience 
and pros|M'ct of success, lie directed Ali to prepare 
an entertainment, and invited the sons ami de¬ 
scendants of Abd'almolalleb, intendin'' then to 
open hjs mind to them.—This was done, and 
about forty of thyin came; Imt Ahu 1/ilieb, one 
of his uncles, making the eomjiaiiy break up bc- 
fore Mahomet had an op(>orturiity M sjieaking, 
obliged hirn to give them a secnml invitation the 
next day ; and when they were come, he made 
.them the following sjieech: “ 1 know no man in 
all Arabia who can oiler his kindrpd a more ex¬ 
cellent thing than I now do to vou; 1 offer vou 
happiness, Imth in this life, and in that which i* 
to come: God Almighty hath comniaride<knie to 
call you unto him. Who, therefore, among vou, 
will be assistant to me herein, and become mv 
brother and my vicegerent 7' AII of them hesi¬ 
tating a till declining the matter, Ali at length 
rose uii, and declared that he would lie his assist¬ 
ant, J vithemently thn*atenod those who should 
upraise him. Mahomet upon this embraced Ah 
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with great demonstrations of affection, and do> 
aired all who were present to hearken to and obey ■ 
him as his deputy; at which the eompnnv broke 
out into a great laughter, telling Ahu TnJeb that 
he must now pay obedience to nis son. 

This repulse, however, was so far from dis¬ 
couraging Mahomet, that he liegati to preuchfin 
public to the people, who heard him with some 
patience, till he came to upbraid them with the idol¬ 
atry, obstinacy, and perverseness of themselves 
and their lathers; which so highly provokfd 
them, that tliev declared themselves his enemies; 
and would soon have procured his min, had lio 
not been protected bv Abu Toleb. The chief of 
the Koreish warmly solicited this person to de¬ 
sert his nephew, making frequent rcnionstruticca 
against the innovations lie was attempting; which 
proving ineffectual, thev f at length llirentened him 
with an o|m*ii rupture if he did not prevail on 
Mahomet to*desist. At this Aim r J!aleh was so 
far moved, that lie earnestly dissuaded his nephew 
from pursuing the affair any further, representing 
the great danger, that he and his friends must 
otherwise run. But Mahomet was not to lie in¬ 
timidated; telling his uncle pluinlv, Hint if they 
■•<it the tun again'*! him •in hi * ugh! hand, and 
the moon on hi.* left, hr would no! If me his en- 
tfi'/ni.e; and Aim Tnleb, seeing loin so lirndy 
resolved to proceed, userl no Inrthur arguments, 
Imt promised to stand by him against all hia 
enemies 

The Koreish, finding they could prevail neither 
by fan words nor menaces, tried wliat they could 
do bv force and ill treiiluanl; using Mahomet's 
followers so very injuriously, that it was not safe 
tiy them to aoiilinue lit Mecca any longer; where¬ 
upon Mahomet gave leave to such of them bs 
had no friends to protect Ilieni to seek for leliige 
elsewhere. Arid accordingly, in the filth year of 
the prophet’s mission, sixteen of them, lour of 
whom were women, fled into Ethiopia; and 
among them < Mlunaii h bn A ll'.m, and Ills wife 
ltakiali, Mahomet's daughter. ’I Ins was the 
fust flight; but afterwards several others followed * 
them, retiring one after another, to the number 
of eighty three men, and eighteen women, besides 
eluldreu. These refugees were kindly riecived 
by the Najrtshr; or king of I thiopi.i, who refused 
to d< liver them no to those whom the Koreish 
sent to demand them, and, as the Arab writent 
unanimously attest, even professed the Mahome¬ 
tan r< lignin. 

In the sixth year of his mission, Mahomet had 
the pleasure of seeing hi* party strength! nod by 
the conversion of his unde Hamza, a nmn of 
great valour and merit; and of (>niar Elm al 
K att.'ib, a |M>rson highly esteemed, once a 
violent op(»oser of the prophet. As (MTsceution 
generally advances rather than olwtroris the 
spreading of a religion, tslaniisin made so great 
a progress among the Arab tribes, tlmt the Ko¬ 
reish, to suppress it effectually, if jsistable, in the 
seventh year of Mah .metV mission, made a so¬ 
lemn league or covenant against the 1 lusjicmitea, 
and the family of Ahif’almotalleh, engaging Ihern- 
seiviavto eonlrnet no marriages with any ol them, 
and to h.:>e no communif-ation with tlictu; ati$ 
to give g the greater sanction, reduced it into 
writing,"and laid it up in the Caaba. li|*in this 
the lrila* became divided into two fiietiorm; and 
the fa**,ily of 1 Inslicm all repaired to Abu 'I aleb, 
as their head; excqit only AW’ul Uzza,sumamcd 
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Aba I.aheb , who,.out of inveterate hatred to his 
nephew and his doctrine, went -over to the opi>o- 
isite party, whose cliicf was Abu Sosian Ebn 
Ilarh, of the family of flmmeya. 

The families continued thu# at variance for 
three years; but in the tenth year of his mission, 
Mffhomet fold his uncle Abu Taleb, that (lot! 
had manifestly showed his disapprobation of the 
league which the Kore.ish had made against them, 
by sending a worm to eat out every word of the 
inliruinent except the name of God. Of this 
accident Mahomet had probably some private no¬ 
tice; for Abu Taleb went immediately to the 
Koreish, and acquainted them with it; 'offering, 
if it proved false, to deliver his nephew up to them; 
but, incase it were true, he insisted that they 
might to lay aside their animosity, pud annul the 
league they had made against the lJftshemites. 
To this they acquiesced; ami going to ins|>eet 
the writing, to their great astonishment found it 
to be us Aim Taleb had said : and the. league was 
therein ion declared void. 

In the same year Abu Taleb died at the age 
of above fourscore, and it is the general opinion 
that he d.ed an infidel; though others sav, that 
when he was at the point of death he embraced 
Mahometanism, mid produce some passages out 
of his (sM'tic.d compositions to confirm their as¬ 
sertion. About a month, or, as some write, three 
days after the death of this great bencfuetoc mid 
patron, Mahomet had the additional mortification 
to lost* his wife Kliadijah, who had so gerionm-.lv 
nutde his fortune. For which reason this tear is 
called the year of mourning. 

< >11 tile death of these two persons, the Koreish 
iH'gan to be more troublesome than user to llicij 
•ropliet, and espmnlly some who had formerly 
a*en Ins Ultimate friends; insomuch that lie found 
himself obliged to seek for shelter elsewhere, and 
first pitched upon Tavelj ulmut sixty miles east 
from Mecca, for the place of hi.s retreat. Thither, 
therefore, lie went, accompanied hv his servant 
Y,cid, and applied himself to two of the chief of 
the tribe ol Tlnkif, who were the inhabitants of 
that place; but they received him very coldly. 
However, tie staid there a month; and some of 
the more considerate, and better sort of men treated 
him with little respect; but the slaves and infe¬ 
rior people at length rose against him ; and bring¬ 
ing him to the wall of the city, obliged bun to 
depart, and return to Meera, while he put him¬ 
self under the protection of Al Motaatn F.hn Adi. 

This repulse greatly discouraged his followers. 
However, Mahomet was not wanting to himself; 
but boldly continued to preach to the public as¬ 
semblies at the pilgrimage, and gained several 
proselytes; and among them six of the inhabitants 
of Yntlireh, of the Jewish tribe of Khazrnj; who, 
on their return home, failed not to s;ienk much in 
recommendation of their new religion, and ex¬ 
horted their fellow citizens to embrace the same. 

In the twelfth year of his mission it was that 
Mahomet gave out that he had made his night 
journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to 
heaven, So much s|>oken of by all that write of 
him. Dr, Prideaux thinks he invented it either 
to answer the expectations of those who demand¬ 
ed some miracle as a proof of his mission; or else, 
l»y pretending to have conversed with God, to 
establish the authority of whatever he should 
think fit to leave behind by way of oral tradition, 
and make his sayings to serve the same purpose 
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os the orel law of the Jews. But it does not ap¬ 
pear that*Mahomet himself ever expected so great 
a regard should be paid to his sayings as his fol¬ 
lowers have since done ; and, seeinglie all along 
disclaimed any power of performing miracles, it 
seems rather to have lieeti a fetch of policy to raise 
his reputation, by pretending, to have actually 
conversed with God in heaven, as Moses had 
heretofore done in the mount, and to have re* 
reived several institutions iminedi.iti lv from him, 
whereas, lie fore, he contented himself with per¬ 
suading them tlrnt he had all by the ministry of 
Gultriel. 

However, this story seemed so absurd and in* 
credible, that several of his followers left hiii^upon 
it; und had probably ruined the whole design, 
had not A by Beer vouched for his veracity, and 
declared tlrnt if Mahomet affirmed it to be true, 
j he verily lielievcd the whole. Which happy in¬ 
cident not only retrieved the prophet's credit, but 
increased it to such n degree, that he was secure 
of being able to make his disciples swallow what¬ 
ever he pleased to im|xise on them for the future. 
And this fiction, notwithstanding its extrava¬ 
gance, was one of the most artful contrivances 
Mahomet ever put in practice, and what chiefly 
contribute)’ ‘othe raising of bis reputation to that 
great hei>! to which *t afterwards arrived. 

In this >ear, called by the Mahometans the ac¬ 
crued year, twelve men of Yathreb or Medina, 
of whom ten were of the trilie ol Khazmj, and 
the other iw*o of that of Aws, runic to Mecca, 
and took an oath of fidelity to Mahomet at Al 
A kaba, a lull on the north of that city. This oath 
was called the i roman’s oath ; iuit that any wo¬ 
men were present at this time, but because a man 
was not thereby obliged to take Up arms in de¬ 
fence of Mahomet or his religion ; »t being the, 
same oath that was afterwards exacted ol the 
woman, the form of which we have in the Koran, 
and is to thisetl’eet, viz. That they should renounce 
all idolatry ; and (hat they should not steal, nor 
commit fount at ion, nor kill their children (as the 
pagan Arabs used to do when they apprehended 
they should not be able to maintain them), nor 
forge calumnies; and that they should obey the 
prophet in all things that were reasonable. When 
they had solemnly engaged to idl this, .Mahomet 
sent one ot his disciples named Mosul) Ebn Omair 
home with them, to instruct them more fully in 
the grounds anti ceremonies of his new religion. 

Mosul), Wing arrived at Medina, by the assist¬ 
ance of those who had been formerly convert dj, 
gained several proselytes, particularly Oscd Ebn 
Hodcim, a chief man of the city, anil Kaud Ebn 
Mouflh, prince of the trilie of the Aws; Maho¬ 
metanism spreading so last, that there w as scarce 
a house wncrein there were not some who had 
embraced it. • 

The next year, Wing the thirteenth of Ma¬ 
homet’s mission, Masab returned to Mecca, ac¬ 
companied by seventy-three men and two women 
of Medina who had professed lslamism, besides 
some others who were aa yet unbelievers. On 
their anival they immediately sent to Mahomet, 
and offered him their assistance, of which he was 
now in great need; for his adversaries were by 
this time grown so powerful in^Mecca, that lie 
could not stay there much longer without immi¬ 
nent danger. Wherefore he accepted their pro¬ 
posal, and met them one night, by appointment, 
at Ai Akaba above mentioned, attended by hj.% 
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Uncle Ad Aldus* who, though he was not then a 
believer, wished his nephew well, and made a 
speech to those of Medina; wherein he told 
them, th:il,*as Mahomet was obliged to quit his 
native oili, Hiel seek an asylum elsewhere, and 
they hid offered him their protection, they would 
do well not to deceive him : that if they were not 
firmly resolved to defend, and not betray him, 
they hid belter dee.l irf their minds, mid let him 
provide for his safety in some other manner.— 
Upon -their protesting their sincerity, Mahomet 
swore to be faithful to them, mi condition that 
they should protect him igainst all insulA us 
heartily hs ^hev would their own wives and fami¬ 
lies. . They then asked him, what reeoinpenee 
they were to expect, if they should hapjieii to lie 
killed in hw qu irrel ! lie answeq'd, Paradise. 
"Whereupon they pledged tlieir faith to him, and 
so returned home alter Mahomet had chosen 
twelve oV of their numlier, who were to have the 
Bjmc aulhoritv among them as the twelve apos¬ 
tles of ('linst had among hi“ disciples. 

Hitherto Mahomet had projiagalcd his religion 
r»y fair means; so that the whole success of his 
enterprise before his Might to Medina must lie 
attributed to isTsuasion onlv, and not to compul¬ 
sion. For before this second oath of frailv or 
man Miration at Al A kaha, lie had no permission 
'.o use any force at all; mid in several places of 
‘.he Koran, winch lie pretended were revealed 
during Ills stav at Mecca he declares hit business 
was only topreirli mid admonish; that he had 
no authority to compel any jiersou to emhrace his 
religion ; and tint, whether people believe or not, 
was none of concern, but belonged solely unto 
God. And he was so far from allowing bis fol¬ 
lowers to use force, tbit he exhorted them to 
hear patiently those ■injuries which were offered 
them on account of their faith; and, when |ier- 
sceilted hinnelf, chose rather to quit the place of 
his birth, and retire to Medina, than to make any 
rcsistari'e. Hut this great pasuveuess and mode¬ 
ration seem entirely owing to his want of power, 
and the great authority of his opjxiscrs, for the 
first twelve years of his mission; for no sooner 
was he enabled,‘hy the assistance of those of Me¬ 
dina, to make head against his enemies, than he 
gave out, that < iod had allowed him aqd Ills fol¬ 
lowers to defend themselves against the infidels; 
and at length, as bis forces increased, lie pretend¬ 
ed to have the divine leave even to attack them, 
and destroy idolatry, and set up the true faith by 
the sword ; finding by experience?, that his designs 
would otherwise proceed very slowly, if they 
were not utterly overthrown ; and knowing, on 
the other luijd, that innovators, when they de¬ 
pend solely on their own strength, and can com¬ 
pel? seldom run any risk; from whence, says 
Murhijvol, it follows, that all the armed proptiets 
have succeeded, and the unarmed ones have 
failed. Moses, Gyrus, Theseus, and Romulus, 
would not have been able to establish the observ¬ 
ance of their institution for any length of time, 
hail they not been armed. The first passage of 
the Koran which gave Mahoinet the uermission 
of defending himself by units, is said to nave been 
that in the twenty-second chajHer; after which, 
a great number to the same purpose were re¬ 
vealed. 

Mahomet, having provided for the security of 
his companions, as well as his own, by the league 
offensive and defensive which he had now con- 
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eluded with those of Medina,, directed them (0 
repair thither, which they accordingly did; but 
himself, with Aim Beer and Ali, staid behind, 
having not yet received #ie divine jierinissKin, oa 
he pretended, tolhive Mecca. The Korcish, fear¬ 
ing the consequence of this new alliunce, began 
to think it absolutely necessary to prevent Ma¬ 
homet’s escape to Medina; aiuKhaving held g 
council thereon, after several ininier ex|iedienta 
hail ts'en rejected, they came to a renoluttnn that 
he should Iw killed ; and agreed that u man 
should lie chosen out of every tribe for the execu¬ 
tion of tins design ; and that each man should 
have a blow at linn with his sword, that the guilt 
of Ins blood might bill equally mi all the tribes, to 
whose united power the Hashemites were much 
inferior, and therefore durst not attempt to re¬ 
venge (hair Iviiisuian’s death. 

This conspiracy wift scarce formed, when, by 
some incifts or other, if rnnie to MnhonuTa 
knowledge; and lie gave out that it was revealed 
to him hv the angel Gabriel, who bad now order¬ 
ed him to retire to Medina. Whereupon, to 
amuse Ills enemies, he directed Ah to he down 
in bis place, and wrap himself up in his green 
cloak, which lie did ; and Mahomet ese.ipeiL 
i Miraculously, as they pretended, to Abu Beer’s 
house, u»|icreeived by the f(ihs|>iratora, who had 
iilteady assembled at the prophet’s door. They, 
in the mean time, looking through the crevice, 
and seeing Ali, whom they took to he Mahomet 
himself, asleep, continued watching there till 
morning, when All arose, and they found them¬ 
selves deceived. 

From Abu Beer’s house Mahomet and he went 
to a ravelin mount Tluir, to the south-east of 
Mecca, accompanied onlv by Amor F,hn Fohoi- 
rali, Aim Beer’s servant, and Ahd’allnh Elm 
Orcitall, an idolater whom they had lured for U 
guiile. In this rave they lav hid three davs, to avoid 
the search of their enemies; which they very nar¬ 
rowly eseajied, and not without the assistance of 
more miracles than one; for souitf say that tho 
Iforeisli were struck with blindness, so that they 
could not find the cave; others, I bat after Ma- 
liomet sod his companions wi re got in, two 
pigeons laid their eggs at the entrance. anil a 
s|»ider covered the mouth of tile cave with her 
web, which made them look no further. Abu 
Beer,.seeing the prophet in such imminent dan¬ 
ger, lieiumc very sorrowful; whereupon Maho¬ 
met comforted him with these words, recorded in 
tho Koran: lie. not gi irrr.it, for (toil in with U*. 
Their enemies being retired, they loft the cave, 
and set out for Medina by a by-road ; and having 
fortunately, or, us the Mahometans tell us, mi¬ 
raculously, cKcojied some who were sent to pur 
sue them, arrived safely at that city ; whither Ali 
billowed them in three days, after he hail settled 
some affairs at Mi-ceu. 

Mahoinet Ix-iog securely settled at Medina, 
and able not only to delend liimself against the 
insults of his enemies, hut to attack them, liegan 
to send out smalt parties to make reprisals 
on the Koreish ; the first party cori-kting of no 
more than nine men, who intercepted and plun 
dered a caravan lielonging to that trila*, and in 
the action took two | risoners. But wliat^Csta- 
hlished his affairs very much, and was the Exin- 
dution on which he built all his succeeding 
greatness, was the gaining of the battle of Bedr, 
which was fought in the second year iff the 
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Hegira, and is ao famous in the Mahometan his- valuable presents to Mnhomct,* nnd among tits 
tory. Some reckon no less than twenty-seven rest two girls, one of whom, named Mary, became 
expeditions, wherein Mahomet was personally a great favourite with him. He also sent letters 
present, in nine of whioh he gave battle, besides of the like purport to several Arab princes ; par- 
fteverid other expeditions in which he was not tirularly one to A1 Harctli F.bn Abi Simmer, 
present, bits forces he maintained partly by king of Ghiissan, who, returning Iot answer that 
the contributions ot his followers for this purpose, he would goto Mahomet himself, the prophet 
which lie called by tile name of zarat, or a/rat, said, May him kingdom vrrtsh! Another to 
and the |>uvingfof which lie very artfully made ITiuvdha Elm Ali, King of Yarnama, who was a 
one main article of his religion: and partly by Ehristian, and, having some time before jurofessed 
ordering a fifth part ot the plunder to Ik- brought Islamisin, had lately returned to his lormer faith : 
into the public treasury lor that purpose, in which this prince sent hack a very rough answer, upon 
matter be likewise pretended to uct by the diymc whit li Mahomet cursing him, he died mam after; 
•^direction. ami a third to Al Mondar Elm Baua, king of 

In u tew years, by the success of Ins arms, Bahrein, who embraced Mahometanism, aigl all 
notwithstanding lie sometimes came oil" with the the Arabs of I lmt country followed his example. 
Worst, he considerably raised his credit and power Tile eight!) year of the Hegira was a very for- 
In the sixth year ot the Hegira he'set/oul willi lunate year to Mahomet. In the beginning of it 
l'lOO nien to visit the ternptc ot Mecea, not with Klialtd l.bn al Wtitad and Amru 1'bn ul As, 
any intent ot roiurmtling hostilities^but in a Ixilli excellent soldiers, the first of whom after- 
peaceable iiiuimer. However, when he ciune to wards conquered Svria and oilier countries, and 
Al Hodeibiva, which is situated partly vviilun the hitter I-gvpt, liorame prosclvtrs to Mahomet¬ 
an!! partly without the sacred territory, the Ko- aiiism. And simiii after the prophet si nt 3000 
ream sent to Id him know that they would iiot men against the (irccian forces, to levengc the 
permit him to enter Mecca, unless lie forced'his death of one of his ambassadors, who, lieing sent 
way : vvlicreiipon lie called his troops alsmt him, to the governor ol Basra on tlie same errand as 
arid they all took a solemn oath of fealty or Ins those vvlie mt to the ahove-mentiomd princes, 
mage to him, and lie resolved to uttaek the city ; was slain i an Arab of the tube ol < ilun-san, at 
but those ot Mecca sending Arvva Elm Mason, Muta, n t. v n in the territory ot J’alka, in Syria, 
prince ol thetribeof 1 hakit, hs their ambassador, alsmt three duvs’ journey eastward trom Jciusi- 
to desire peace, a truce was eondlided Is tween lem, near which town they encountered The 
them tor ten years, by which any js'rsoii was (■icc'mns being vasllv superior in minila r, (lor, 
allowed to enter into a league either with Mains including the Hitxiharv Arabs, they had an army 
met, or with the Koretsh, as lie thought lit. of 100,000 men,) the Mahometans were repulsed 

In the seventh year ol the Hegira, Mahomet in the first attack, and lost succrVxivelv three of 
began to think ol pro|mgating his religion beyond their generals, viz. Zeul Elm ] larelha, Mahomet’s 
tile bounds ot Arabia, mid sent messengers to the 1 freid-mait ; Jassar, the son of Aim Tolcb; arid 
nei-rhhounng princes, with letters to invite them Ahdalia Elm Rawaha: but Khaled Elm al Walid, 
to IVliihoMK't.inism. Nor was tins project with- sin feeding to the command, overthrew the (ireeks 
out some success: Khosru 1’iirvi/,, then king ol | with great slaughter, and brought away ahun- 
1 erst,i, received hit. letter with great disdain, and j dance of rich s|KiiI: on occasion of wlin It action 
tore it ill a passion, sending nwav the messenger j Mahomet gave him the title of Siif mm soyuf 
very abruptIv ; which, when Mahomet heard, lie Allah, “one ol the swords ol tiod. - ’ 
suid, (rad shall tear his kingdom. And soon In this year also Mahomet took the city of 
niter a messenger came to Mahomet trom Bad- Mecca, the inhabitants whereof had broken the 
i "’ii '* al,l:,,l i w b« was a dependent on truce concluded on two years helerc; lor the 
the 1 erstans, to acijiiatnl lam that lie had re- trilie of Beer, who were eonlederalis with the 
Ceiveil orders to send him to Jvhosru. Mahomet Koreish, attacking those of Ko/iiah, who were 
]iut oil his answer till I lie next morning, and then allies of MalHiiuet, killed several of them, lieing 
told the mrs ienger it had lieen revealed to him I sup|x»rted in 1 lie* action by a party of the Ki.rrisE 
that night tout Klmsru was slain by his son j themselves. The consequence of this violation 
ohtruyeh: adding, that lie was vve|J assured his j was soon apprehended, and Ahu Sosinn himself 
new religion and empire should rise to as great a made a journey to Medina on puT|K)se to heal the 
height us that ol Khosru; and therefore hid him breach and renew the truce, but in vain; for 
advise lus master to embrace Mahometanism. Mahomet, glad of this opportunity, retuscjl to 
, e messenger lieing returned, Badhalt iri a few see Inin; whereupon he applied to/ibu Beer and 
days received a letter front Sliiruyeh, informing j Ali; but thev giving him no answer, he was 
him ot tns lather’s death, and ordering him to obliged to return to Mecca ns he came, 
give the prophet no lurther disturbance. \\ here-1 Mahomet immediately gave ord* rs for nrenam- ' 
upon tiadhau, unit the 1 erstans with him, turned j lions to be made that he might surprise the 
Mahometans. ' Meccans while they were unprovidtd to receive 

I he emperor Hcraelttis, as the Arabian histo- him: in a little time he lirgan lus march thither; 
nans assure us, received Mahomet’s letter with and bv the time he came near the city, his lorces 
great res|icct, laying it on his pillow, und «hs- were increased to ten thousand men. Those of 
.J 18 ™ the rnearcr honounihly. And some pre- Mecca no(,oeing in a condition to defend tlicm- 
IBnd that he would have professed this new faith, selves against so formidable an army* su(Tendered 
, 1,01 " een >OK ' n - his emwn. at disen tion, and Ahu Sudan savul JiLs life bv 

Mahomet wnite to the same elfect to the king turning Mahometan. Aliout twqutv-eight of 
ot Ethiopia, though he hail lieen convcrtctl liefore, the idolaters were killed bv a party umler the 
according to the Arab writers; and to Mokaw- command of Khalcd ; but'this Ivippen'rd con- 
*“*• governor ot Egypt, who gave the messenger trary to Mahomet's orders, who, when he Entered 
* ' or y layourable reception, and sent several the town, pardoned all the Koreish on their stib- 

w* • • 
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minion, except only six men and four women, 
who were more obnoxious than ordinary, (some 
of them having ajmstatizcd,) and were solemnly 
proscribed fly the prophet himself; hut of these 
no more than one man and one woman were put 
to death, the rest obtaining pardon on thtfr em¬ 
bracing Mahometanism, ami one of the women 
making hei; escajie. 

The remainder of this year Mahomet em¬ 
ployed in destroying the idols in and round Meorii, 
sending several of the generals on expeditions for 
that purpose, and to invite the Arabs to Islamism : 
wherein it is no wonder if they now met frith 
success. 4 

The next year, being the nintli of the TIegira, 
tile Mahometans call the year of embassies; tor 
the Arabs had lieen hitherto expecting the issue 
of the wur between Mahomet and the Koreish : 
hut, as sfion us that trilie, the principal of the 
whole nation, and the genuine descendants of 
Ishnuef whose prerogatives none offered to dis¬ 
pute, had submitted, they were satisfied that it 
was not in their |x»wvr (oo|*|«>se Maliomet; and 
therefore began 'o come in to him in great num¬ 
bers, and to send embassies to make their submis¬ 
sions ty Inin, Iwilb to Mee-u, while he staid there, 
and al>o to Medun, wbillier he returned tins 
vear. Among the rest, five kings of the tribe 
of llaimar professed Mahometanism, and sent 
ambassadors to notify the vine. 

In the tenth vear Alt was sent into Taman to 
propagate the Mahometan faith there : and, as it 
is said, converted the whole trilie of Llaimlan in 
one day. Their example was quickly followed by 
all tin: inhabitants of that province, except only 
those of Nnjran, who, being Christiana, chose 
rather to pax tribute. 

Thus was Mahometanism established, and 
idolatry rooted out, eveu in Mahomet's lifetime, 
(for he died the next year,) throughout nll r A rabia, 
except only Varn.iriia, where .Moseilama, who 
net up ulsoaHU prophet, as Malioinel’s'eompetllor, 
had a great party, and wa? not redueid till the 
kahfut of Abu ihvr ; mid the Arabs being then 
united in one faith, and under one prinre, lotind 
themselves in a condition of making those con¬ 
quests which extended the Maliomelan faith over 
so great a part of the world. 

1. Mahometans, tenets of the .—The Mahome¬ 
tans divide their rcli-non info two general parts, 
faith and practice; of which the tirst is divided 
into six distinct branches: Belief in t iod, lit his 
angels, in his Seri; lures, in his prophets, in the 
resurrection and final judgment, and in God's ab¬ 
solute decrees. The points relating to praetiee 
are, prayer, with washings, Ac. aims, fasting, pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, and circumcision. 

* if the. Mahometan faith. —1. That both Ma¬ 
homet, and those among his followers who are 
reckoned orthodox, had mid continue to have just 
and true notions of God and his attributes, ap¬ 
pears so plain from the Koran itself) and nil the 
Mahometan divines, that it would lie loss of time 
to refute those who supjiose the (!od of Mahomet 
Jo be diderent from the true God, nni^only a fic¬ 
titious deity or idol of his own creation. 

*2. The existence of angels and their purity, 
are nt>aolutc(v required to lie believed in the Ko¬ 
ran ; and he is reckoned an infidel who denies 
there are such beings, or hates any of them, or 
assert# any distinction of sexes amono them. 
They bc’ievc thim to have pure and subtle 
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bodies, created of fiifr; that they neither fit nor 
drink, nor .propagate their species; that they have 
various forms and offices, some adoring God iu 
different first ures, other^singing pruiscH to him, 
or interceding far mankind. They hold, that 
some of them are employed m writing down the 
actions of men ; others in carrying the throne of 
God, and other services. , * 

3. As to the Scriptures, the Mahometans are 
taught hv the Koran, that God, in divers ages of 
the world, gave revelations of his will in writing 
to several prophets, the whole anil every tmo 
of which it is -absolutely necessary for a good 
Moslem to believe. The number of these sucred 
Kinks were, according to them, one hundred ami 1 
four; of which ten were given to Adum, fifty ‘to 
Seth, thirty to Kilns or Enoch, ten to Abraham; 
and the* pthar four, being the I’entnleuch, thw 
I’sulriis, the Gosjiel, aim! the Koran, were suc¬ 
cessively delivered to Moses, David, Jesus, and 
Mahomet: which last being the seal of the pro¬ 
phets, those revelation* are now closed, and no 
more are to be exported. AH these divine hooks, 
except the tour last, they agiee to be now entirely 
losfl and their contents unknown; though the 
Nahums have several l«>oks which they attribute 
to some of the itnlcdiluviiin prophets. And of 
those four, the Pentateuch, 1'sillies, and Gospel, 
they sjiv, have, undergone so many alterations and 
corruptions, that though their may possibly bo 
some part of the true word of God therein, yet 
li<> credit is to fie gem to the presi nl copies m iho 
hands of the Jews and t 'Imstians. 

d. The numlx-r of the prophets which havo 
la-en lmin lime to time sent by Gi«l into tho 
world, amounts to no less than 221,000, according 
to one tfluliunii-t;in tradition - or to 12-1,000, nc- 
eording to another; among whom 313 were apos¬ 
tles, bent with H|H'eial commissions to reclaim 
mankind from infidelity and stiperstition; and 
six of them brought now laws or duqieiiHiihona, 
which Miecessively abrogated the preceding ; these 
were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Mows, Jesus, and 
Miilsiinet. AII the prophets in general, the Ma¬ 
hometans ta-licvfi to have ts-eri free from great 
httis and errors of consequence, and professors of 
one and tho same religion, that is, Islamism, not¬ 
withstanding (he different lawn mid institutions 
wbii h they observed. They allow- of degrees 
amo-yg (hem, and hold some of them to be more 
excellent and honourable than others. The first 
place they give, to the revealers and esttiblish- 
ers of new (lisja'iisatioriH, and the next to tho 
a; miles. 

In fins great number of prophets they not only 
reckon divers patriarch" and persons named in 
Scripture, hut not recorded todiave lain prophets 
(wherein the, Jewish and Christian writers havo 
sometimes led the way,) as Adum, Seth, Lot, 
Islmiael, Nun, Joshua, Ac. and introduce some 
of them under different names, as Knoch, Htbcr 
arid Jethro, who are railed in the Koran, 1-ldiin, 
Had , and Shoaib ; but several others whoso 
very names ylo not appear in Scri|iture (though, 
they enijeavouT to find some persona there to fnc 
them on,; as Saleh, Khedr, Dlm'Ikeli, Ac. 

fv. 'i lie belief of a general resurrect’ou and a 
future judgment. 

The time of the resurrection tfic Muhpfftrtana 
allow to fie a iierleet secret to all but God alone; 
the. angel (iabriel himself acknowledging Ilia ig¬ 
norance in tliis point, when Mahomet asked him- 
W 
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■boot it. However, they Ay the approach of 
that day may be known from certain signs which 
are to precede it. 

After examination m past, (the account of 
which is too long and tedious for this place,) and 
every one’s works weighed in a just balance, they 
*&y r that mutual retaliation, will follow, according 
to which every creature will take vengeance one 
of another, or have satisfaction inade-tnem for the 
injuries which they have suffered. And, since 
thqrc will then be no other wav of returning like 
for like, the manner of giving this satisfaction will 
be by taking away a proportional part of the good 
works of him who offered the injury, and adding 
it to those of him who suffered it. Which lasing 
donp, if the angels (by whose ministry this is to 
lie performed) say, Lord, , ire hare given to every 
one his due, and there remainrth nflhif person's 
good works so much as tyuallelh the weight of 
an ant, God will, of his mercy, cainc it to be 
doubled unto him, that he may be admitted into 
Paradise ; but if, on the contrary, his good works 
be exhausted, and there remain evd works only, 
and then' lie any who have not yet received 
satisfaction from him, God will order thuf 1 an 
equal weight of thpir sins lie added unto his, that 
he may lie punished for them in their stead, and 
ho will he sent to hell laden with both. This will 
be the method of God’s dealing with mankind. 
As to brutes, after thev shall have likewise taken 
vengeance of one another, he will command them 
to lie changed into dust.; wicked men being re¬ 
served to more grievous punishment, so that they 
shall erv out, on hearing this sentence passed on 
the brutes, Would to God, that ire were dust olso! 
As to the genii, many Mahometans are of opinion 
that such of them as are true, believers' will un¬ 
dergo tin' same fate as the irrational animals, and 
have no other reward limn the favour of being 
converted into dust: and for this they quote the 
authority of their prophet. 

The trials being over, and the assembly dis- 
aolvcil, the Mahometans hold, that those who are 
to be admitted into Paradise will take (lie right 
hand wav, and those who are destined into hell 
fire will lake the left ■ but both o( them must first 
pass the bridge called in Arabic At Si rat, which, 
they sav, is laid over the midst of hell, and de¬ 
scribe to lie finer than n hair, and elmrjier than 
the edge of a sword ; so that it seems very diffi¬ 
cult to concern 1 lnnv any one shall lie, able to 
atund upon it; for winch reason most of the 
sect of the Molazahtes reject it an a fable ; though 
the orthodox think it a sufficient proof of the 
truth ut this article, that it was seriously affirmed 
by him who never asserted a falsehood, meaning 
their prophet; who, to add to the difficulty of the 
passage, lias likewise declared, that this bridge is 
beset on each side with briers aiul hooked thorns, 
which will, however, he no impediment to the 
good; for they shall pass with wonderful ease and 
swiftness, like lightning, or the wind, Mahomet 
and his Moslems leading the way; whereas the 
wicked, what with the slip|>criiiess nnd extreme 
narrownes* of the path, the entangling of tho 
thorns, and the extinction of the light which di¬ 
rected tho f&fuier to Paradise, will soon miss their 
footing, and fall down headlong into hell, which 
is gaping beneath them. 

As to the punishment of the wicked, the Ma¬ 
hometans are tauglit, that hell is divided into 
•even stones or ap.irtmenta, one below another, 
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designed fbr the reception ef as many distirfct 
classes of the damned. 

The first, which they call Jehenan, thev say, 
will be the receptacle of those who acknowledged 
one God, that is, the wicked Mahometans; who, 
after having been punished according to their de¬ 
merits, will at length be released; the second, 
named Ladka, they assign to the Jews: the third, 
named al Hotama, to the Christians; the fourth, 
named at Sair, to the Sobians; the fifth, named 
Sakar, to the Magians; the sixth, named al Ja- 
hin, to the idolaters; and the seventh, which is 
the'lowest and worst of all, and is called al Hum* 
yal, to the hypocrites, or those who outwardly 
professed some religion, but in their hearts were 
of none. Over each of these apartments "they 
believe there will be set a guard of angels, nine¬ 
teen in number; to whom tho damned will con¬ 
fess the just judgment of God, and kg them to 
intercede with him for some alleviutioij, of their 
pain, or that they may be delivered by being an¬ 
nihilated. 

Mahomet has, in his Koran and traditions 
been very exact in describing the various tor¬ 
ments of hell, which, according to him, the wick¬ 
ed will sufler both from intense heat and excessive 
cold. W- hall, however, outer into no detail of 
them here out only observe, that the degrees of 
these pain-, will also vary in proportion to the 
crimes ot the sufferer, nnd the apartment he is 
condemn, d to; nnd that he who is punished the 
most lightly of all will lie shod wi<h shoes of fire, 
the fervour of which will cause his skull to boil 
like n cauldron. The condition of these unhappy 
wretches, us the same prophet teaches, cannot tie 
properly called either life or dialh; und tlveir 
'misery "ill be greatly increased by their despair 
of being ever delivered from that place, since, ac¬ 
cording to that frequent expression in the Koran, 
they must remain therein for ever. It must be 
remarked, however, that the infidels alone will 
lie liable to eternity of damnation ; for the Mos¬ 
lems, or those who have, embraced the true reli¬ 
gion, and have been guilty of heinous nins, will 
la- delivered thence after they shall have expiated 
their crimes by their suflerings. The time which 
these lielicvers shall lie detained there, according 
to u tradition handed down from their prophet, 
will not la? less than nine hundred years, nor 
more than seven thousand. And, as to the man¬ 
ner of their delivery, they say that they shall be 
distinguished by tlie marks of prostration on 
those parts of their bodies with which they used 
to touch the ground -in prayer, and over which 
the fire, will therefore have no power; nnd that 
I icing knotfn by this characteristic, they will be 
released by the mercy of God, at tile intercession 
of Mahomet and the blessed: whereupon those 
who shall have been dead will lie restored to life, 
as has lieen said; and those whose Isnlies shall 
have contracted any sootiness or filth from the 
flames add smoke of hell, will be immersed in 
one of the rivers of Paradise, called tho Iticer of 
Life, which will wash them whiter than jiearls. 

’’flic righteous, as the Mahometans are taught 
to believe; having surmounted the difficulties, 
and passed the sharp bridge above-mentioned, 
before they enter Paradise, will lie refreshed by 
drinking at the pond of their prophet, who de¬ 
scribes it to be, an rxart square, of a-month’s 
journey in compass; its water, which is supplied 
by two pipes from al Caul hay, one of the rivers 
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of Paradiae, being whiter than milk or silver, and 
more odoriferous than musk, with as many cups 
set around i^ as there are stars in the firmament; 
of which water, whoever drinks, will thirst no 
more for ever. This is the first taste which the 
blessed will have of their future and now near 
approaching felicity. 

Though Paradise be so very frequently men-, 
tinned in the Koran, yet it is a dispute among the 
Mahometans, whether it bo already created, or to 
be created hereafter; the Mota/aliles and some 
other sectaries asserting, that there is not nt ore- 
sent any sueh plaee in nature, and that the Pam- 
due. which the righteous will inhabit in the next 
life will be different from that from which Adam 
was expelled. However, the orthodox profess 
the contrary, maintaining that it jvas created 
even beforwthe world, and deserihe it, from their 
prophet’^/tradilions, in the following manner: 

They Sav it is situated above the seven hea¬ 
vens, (or in the seventh heaven,) and next under 
the throne of trod; and, to express the amenitv 
of the place, tell us, that the earth of it is of the 
finest wheat-flower, or of the purest musk, or, :<s 
others will have it, of saffron; that its stones are 
pearls and jacinths, the walls of its buildings en¬ 
riched with gold and silver, nod that the trunks 
of all ils trees are of gold; among which the 
most remarkable is the tree railed tuba., or the 
tree of happiness. Concerning this tree, I hey 
fililc, that it stands in the palace of Mahomet, 
though a hnnch of it will reach In the house of 
every true believer; that it will be laden witli 
pomegranates-grapes, dates, and other fruits, of 
surprising bigness, and of tastes unknown to 
mortals. So that, if n man desire to cat of any 
|»rticular kind of fruit, it will immediately be 
resented him; or, if he choose flesh, birds ready 
ressed will he set before him, according to Ins 
wish. -They add, that the houghs of this nor will 
spontnneou *ly bond down to the hand of the person 
who would gather of ity fruits, and that it will sup¬ 
ply the blessed not only vvilli food, but also with 
silken garments, and beasts to ride on ready saddled 
and bridled, and adorned with rich trappings, which 
will hurst forth from its fruits; and that this tree 
is so large, that a person mounted on the fleetest 
horse would not hr able to gallop from one end 
of its shade to the other in one hundred years. . 

As plentv of water is one of the greatest addi¬ 
tions to tlir pie isantucss of any place, the Koran 
often s'Kvihsof the rivers of Paradise as a prmci- 
* pal ornament thereof; some of these rivers, they 
sav, flow with water, some witli milk, some witli 
win#, and fit tiers witli honey; all Liking their rise 
from the root oi the tree tuba. 

put nil these glories will he ee!i;ised by the rc- 
, splendent and ravishing girls of Paradise, called, 
from their large black eyes, Jfur at oyun, tin- en¬ 
joyment of whose company will lie a principal feli¬ 
city of the faithful. These, they say, are created 
not of clay, as Mortal women are, hut of pure 
musk: being, as their prophet often affirms in 
his Koran, free from all natural' impurities, de¬ 
fects, and inconveniences incirh nt to t^e sox ; of 
the strictest modesty, and secluded from public 
view in pavilions of hollow jicarls, so large, that, 
•3 some traditions have it, one of them will lie no 
less than four pafasangs (or, as others say, sixty 
T iniles) t long, and as many broad. 

' The name which the Mahometans usually 
‘ give ta. this- happy mansion is al Jannat, or, 
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“ the Garden;” and*aonietimes they call it, with 
an addition, Jannat al Frrdavs, “the Garden 
of Paradise;” Jannat Adan , “the Garden of 
Eden, 1 ' (though they generally interpret the word 
Eden not nceoifling to its acceptation in He¬ 
brew, but" according to its meaning hi their 
own tongue, wherein it- signifies “ a settle^ or 
perpetual habitation;”) Jannat nl Afawa, “the 
Garden of Aikido;” Jannat. al Maim, “the 
Garden of Pleasureami the like: by which 
several appellations some understand so m||iy 
different gardens, or nt least, places of different 
degrees of felicity, (for thrv reckon no less than 
one hundred such in all,) the very meanest 
whereof will afford its inhabitants so many plea¬ 
sures and delights, that one would conclude they 
must even sink under them, bad not Mnhomut 
declared t^ist* in order to qualify the blessed for 
a full enjoyment of tliT-m, Clod will give to every 
one tin* abilities of one hundred men. 

t>. God’s absolute decree and predestination 
both of good and evil. The orthodox flortrino 
is, that whatever hath or shall come to pass in 
thi^vvorld, whether it lie good, or whether it he 
had, proceodflh entirely from the divine will, and 
is irrevocably t’yteil anil recorded from all eter¬ 
nity in the preserved table; God having secretly 
predetermined not only the adverse and nrim|ier- 
ous fortune of every person in this world, in tlm 
most minute particulars, hut also Ins faith or infi¬ 
delity, his oliedifiice or diHoliediciico, and conse¬ 
quently his everlasting happiness or misery after 
death ; which fate, or predestination it is not [kis- 
sihle by any foresight or wisdom to avoid. 

II. Itrligiouii practice. 1. The first pnintris 
prayer, Haider which are also comprehended those 
legal washings or purifications which fire licccn- 
s.iry preparations thereto. 

For the regular performance of the* duty of 
prayer among the Mrhoinelnns, it is requisite, 
while they pray, to turn their faces towards the 
temple of Mecca; the quarter where the same is 
situated being, for that reason, pointed out wilhin 
their mosques by a niche, which they call al 
Mr hr ah and without, liv the situation of (ho 
doors opening into the galleries of the steeples : 
there fire also tables calculated for the ready find¬ 
ing out 1 heir Keblall, or part toward-* Which they 
might to pray, in places where they have no 
oth.-i idircrlioii. 

2. AI nr< are of two sorts, /(/; at mid r ufuntary. 
The legal nims are of indispensable obligation, 
being commanded hy the law, which directs and 
determines luith the portion which is to he given, 
andofwhat things it ought to consist; hut the 
voluntary aims are left to every one’s hlierty, to 
give mote or less as he shall see. fit. The foriri r 
kind of alms wane, think to be. properly called 
meat, and tile latter mu/akat, though this inrun: 
lie also trequently given to the Ipgal aims. They 
are called zacat, eiliier liecause they iucuat.cu 
man’s store hy drawing down a blessing thereon, 
and produce in hi - * soul the virtue of liberality ; or 
la-cause they purify the remaining part of one’s ‘ 
Rulistancc from pollution, and the sowl from the. 
filth of avarice; and tutdakal, liecause they are a 
proof of a man’s sinoarity in the worship of God. 
Some writers have called the legal alroa'fjjf/ies t 
but improperly. since in some rases they fall 
short, and in others exceed that proportion, 

3. Fa.,ting is a duty of so great moment, that 
Mahomet used to say It was the gale <f religion; 
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anil that the odour of the rdxmthof him who fust- 
el k is more grateful to God than that of musk; 
anil A1 Grhaatli reckons fasting one fourth part 
of the faith. According to the Mahometan 
di vines; there are three degrees *f fasting: 1. The 
restruinirigjhe belly ami other ^mrts of the body 
from satisfying their lusts,—2. The restraining 
the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feet, and other 
im-ralw* fronflsin.—If. The fasting of the heart 
fron. worldly cures, and restraining the thought 
from every thing besides God. 

'4. The pilgrimage to Mecca is so necessary a 
point of practice^ that according to a tradition of 
Mahomet, he who dies without performing it, 
may us well die a Jew or a Christian ; and the 
same, is expressly commanded in the Koran.— 
,See Pn.'iniMsiiK. 

Ilf. Mahometanism, causes of tin: fvcress of. 
The rapid success whielrtaltemled the propitga- 
tion of this new religion was owing ta-cuuses that 
are plain and evident, and must remove, or 
rather prevent our surprise, when they »re atten¬ 
tively considered. The terror of Mahomet’s 
armH, and the repeated victories which were gain¬ 
ed by him and his successors, were, no doubt; the 
irresistible arguments that persuaded such multi¬ 
tude to embrace his religion, add submit to his 
dominion. Besides, bis law was artfully and 
marvellously adapted to the corrupt nature of 
man; and, in u most particular manner, to the 
manners -and opinions of the Eastern nations, 
and the vices to which they were naturally ad¬ 
dicted : for the articles of faith which it proposed 
were few in number, and extremely simple; and 
the duties it required wore neither many nor 
difficult, nor such as were incompatible with the 
empire of appetites and passions. It is to be oh-' 
served lifrtber, that the gross ignorance under 
which the Arabians, Syrians, Persians, and the 
greatest part of the Eastern nations, lalxiured 
at this time, rendered many an easy prey to the 
artifice and eloquence of this bold adventurer. 
To these causes of the progress of Muhomct- 
tirlisni, we mav add the bitter dissensions and, 
cruel animosities that reigned among the <'hrts- 
tiun sects, particularly the Greeks, Neslorians, 
Eutveliians, and Mooophysites; dissensions that 
fill'd u grant part of the I'.ast with carnage, as¬ 
sassinations, and such doti stable enormities, as 
rendered the very mime of Christianity odious to 
many. We might add here, that the Monophy- 
sites and Nest orpins, full of resentrpent against 
the Greeks, from whom they hud suilcred the 
bitterest and most injurious treatment, assisted 
the Arabians in the conquest of several pro¬ 
vinces, into which, of consequence, the religion 
of Mahomet was afterwards introduced. Other 
causes of the sudden progress of that religion will 
naturally occur to such as consider attentively its 
spirit and genius, mul the state of the world at 
this time. * 

IV. Mahometanism, subversion of —Of things 
yet to come it is difficult to any any thing with 
nrcciaion. We have, however, some reason to 
believe, frqpt the aspect of Scripture prophecy, 
that, triumphant as this sect has been, it shall at 
last come to nought. As it arose as a scourge to 
Christendom about the tiiho that Antichrist ob¬ 
tained u temporal dominion, so it is nop tmprolia- 
W* but they will have their downfall nearly at the 
(Mine pfriod.. The ninth chapter of Revelations 
Menu to refer wholly to this imposture; '‘the 
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four angels were loosed,” says the prediction, 15th 
verse, "which were prepared for an hour, and a " 
day, and a month, and a year, for to slay the third 
part of men.” This period, in the°lunguHg« of 
prophecy, mokes 391 years, which being added 
to the year when the four angels.were loosed, 
will bring us down to 1844, or thereabouts, for 
the final destruction of the Mahometan empire. 

It must t>e confessed, however, that though the 
event is certain, tlie exact time cannot lie easily 
ascertained. Prideavx’s Life of Mahomet ; Mo- 
sheim’s Eccl. Hist, cent vii. ch. 2; Sale's Prc- 
lirtfinary Disrourse , prefixed to his English 
Translation of the Koran ; Simpson?* Key to 
Proph. sect. If); Bishop 1\cwton ,’ Mrdc, and 
Gill, on Rev. ix.; Milter's . Projwgalion of 
Christianity, vol. i. ch. 1; White's Sti inons at 
Hampton Lrr. f Enr. BritFoster's Mahomet¬ 
anism Unveiled. * 

M A UK V< )LENCE is that disposition of mind 
which inclines us to wish ill to any jierson. It 
discovers itself in frowns and u lowering counte¬ 
nance; in tmcharitiiblencss, in evil sentiments; 
hard speeches to or of its object: in curbing and 
reviling; nnd doing mischief either with open 
violence or secret spite, ns fur as there is power. 

MAT ' 'E is a settled or deliberate determina¬ 
tion to-/ v nge or do hurt to another. It more 
frequently denotes the disjicMlinn of inferior 
minds toe'(mite every purpose of mischief within 
the nioic. limited circle of their abilities. It is a 
most h tteful temper in the sight of (!od, strictly 
forbidden in bis holy word, Col. iii. 8—12, dis- 
graceful to rational creatures, anil every vyny 
in.mieal to the spirit of Chrisliaitt'y, Matt. v. 44. 
See Charity, I.ovk. 

MATJGJflTY, a disjxisition obstinately bad 
or iTmliyiouA. Malignancy ami malignity are 
words nearly synonymous. In some connexions 
malignity sect's rather more pertinently applied 
to a milieu! depravity of nature; nnd malignancy 
to imUralimr* of this d< pruvity in temper and ' 
conduct in particular instances. 

MAN, a being consisting of a rational soul 
nnd organi''a! body. By some he w defined thus ; 
“He is the head of (he animal creation; a being 
who feds; reflects, thinks, contrives, anil nets; 
who has the ]lower of changing his place upon 
the oartli at pleasure; who jsisstsses the faculty 
of communicating his thoughts by means of 
speech, nnd who has dominion over all other 
creatures on the face of the earth.” We shall 
here present the reader with a hri«f account of 
hi« formation, sj>ecics, and different dtAte, 1. Hiis 
formation. Man was made last of all the crea¬ 
tures, being ttie chief and master-piece of the 
whole creation on earth. He is a’ compendium 
of the creation, and therefore is sometimes culled 
a microcosm, a little world, the world in minia¬ 
ture.; something of the vegetable, animal, and 
rational worid meet in him; spirit and matter; 
v\a, heaven and earth centre in him; he is the 
bond that connects them both together. The 
constituent nnd essential parts of man created by 
God are two; body and soul. The one was made 
out of ffcAlust; the other was breathed into him. ^ 
The laxly informed with the greatest precision nnd 
•exactness; every muscle, Vein, Httery, yea, the 
least fibre, in iUproj-er place; ail injlist proportion 
and symmetry, in subserviency to the use of each 
other, and lor the good of the whole, Peak cxxix. . 
14. It is also made erect, to distinguish it frum. 
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tHe four-footed animals, who look downward to 
the earth. iVIan W!is made to look upward to 
tho heavens, to contemplate them, and the glory 
of God dissaved in them: to look up to God, to 
wor hip ”t adore him. In the Greek language, 
turn has lias name, «v{ P »>rc;; from turning and 
looking upwards. The soul is the other ]iart of 
man, which is a substance or suluatstence; it is not 
an accident, or quality, inherent in a subject; but 
capable ot snh»i»tiri'' without tlie bodv. It is a spi¬ 
ritual suh-:.nice, hum aerial, immortal. See Smu,. 

2. Mate, (lijt'ncnt species of —According to 
Liiimeus and Billion, there are six different ipe- 
cies among mankind. The first are those under 
the Pqjar regions, and comprehend the Lapland¬ 
ers, the Esquimaux Indians, the Samoied Tar¬ 
tars, the inhabitants of Nova Zenibla, Roran- 
di.uis, tho (rroonlanders, and the (ample of Kamt- 
sehati^i.^ File visige of men in these countries 
is large and broad ; the nose Jlat and short; the 
eves of a yellowish brown, inclining to bljc.kne.ss; 
the cheek-bones extremely high; the mouth 
large; the lips thick, and turning outwards; the 
voitv thin, ami squeaking; and the skin a dark 
grey colour. They are short m stature, the 
generality being about four feet high, and the 
tallest not mor- than tho. They are ignorant, 
stupid, and sujH'rstitunis.—2. The second are the 
Tartar race, comprehending the Chinese and 
Japanese. Their countenances arc broad and 
wrinkled, exon m youth; their noses short and 
Hal ; tluar eyes little, cheek-bones high, teeth 
large, complexions nine, and the hair black.— 
3. The third arc the southern Asiatics, or inhahi- 
tanla of India.' Those are of a slender shajie, 
long straight black hair, and generally Komun 
nones. They are slothful, submissive, cowardly, 
and cllcmmute.— 1. t ile negroes of A tnea con¬ 
stitute the fourth striking variety in the human 
sjk'cics. They are of a black colour, .having 
downy soft hair, -liort and black; their lieards 
often turn grey, and sometimes white: their 
noses are fiat and short; their.lips thick, and 
their teeth of an ivory whiteness. These have 
been till ,,1 late the tinlmppy wretches who have 
been torn from their lamilies, fiends, and native 
lands, and consigned for life to misery, toil, and 
bondage; and that by the wise, polished, and 
the Christian inhabitants of Europe, and, above- 
all, by tlu; monsters of England!!—3. The na¬ 
tives of America are the tilth race of men : tliey 
arc of a copper colour, with black t hit k straight 

• hair, flat noses, high cheek-bones, and small 
eyes.—6. f lie Europeans may be considered as 
the sixth and last variety of the human kind, 
whose feat.mvij we need not describe. The Eng¬ 
lish are considered us the fairest. 

3! .Wan, (/1 iff rent states of. — The state of man 
*has been divided into fourfold : his primitive State; 
fallen state; gracious state; and future state. 
1. His state of innocence. God, it is said, ngple 
man upright, Reel. vii. 211; without miy iinper- 
feUiou, corruption, or principle oi corruption in 
his body or sou!; with light in his understanding, 
holiness in his w ill, and purity in his ^flections. 
This constituted his original righteousness, which 
was universal, both vyitb respect to the subject of 
it, the whole man, and the object of it, the whole 
law. Being thus in a state of holiness, he was 
necessarily in a state of happiness. He was a 
•very glorious creature, the favourite of heaven, 

• the lorthof the-world, possessing jierlcct tranquillity 
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in his own breast, ahd immortal. Yet he was not 
without law; for to the law of nature, which was 
impressed on his heart, God superudded a positive 
law, not to eat of the. fo#jiddcn fruit, Gen. ii. 17, 
under the jx-nalty of death natural, spiritual, ruin 
eternal, llad he olieycd this law, he might have 
had reason to expect jhat he would not only have 
had the continuance of his natural and spiritual 
life, but have been transported to the upper para¬ 
dise. 2. IUs fall. —Man’s righteousness, now- 
ever, though universal, was not immutable, as tiro 
event has proved. How long he lived in a mate 
of innocence cannot easily lie ascertained, yet 
most, suppose it was but u very short time. The 
jKwitive law which God gave him he broke, by 
eating the forbidden fruit. The e-ansequence of 
this evil act was, that man lost the chief good; 
his nature vv^m corrupted; bis powers depraved, 
his body Subject to coif uption, his soul exposed to 
misery, hi* jwstentv all involved in ruin, subject 
to eternal condemnation, nnd (hr ever incapable 
to restore themselves to the favour of God, to 
obey his commands jierfectly, and to satisfy his 
justice, Gal. hi.; Rom. v.; Gen. iii.; Epll. ii.; 
Rom. hi. pnsr.im. See Ram,.—3. Hut recovery. 
—Although man has fallen by his iniquity, yet 
he is not left finally to |>erish. The! )ivmc tieing, 
foreseeing the fall, in infinite love and mercy made 
provision lor his relief. Jesus Glirist, according 
to the divino purpose, came in the fulness of time 
to tie Ins Saviour, and, hy virtue of his sufli'rings, 
all who believe nre justified Iroin the curse of tho 
law. lly the influences of-the 1 Inly Spirit he is 
regenerated, united to Christ hy faith, and sanc¬ 
tified. True believers, therefore,' live a lifo of 
dtqiendengo on the promises; of regularity and 
obedience to God’s word; of holy joy and pencej 
nnd have a hope full of immortality.—4. fits fu¬ 
ture Klate .—As it respects tho impenitent, it is a 
state of separation from God, and eternal punish¬ 
ment, Mittt. xxv. 40. But tho righteous shall 
rise to glory, honour, and everlasting joy. To-thn 
former, death will lie the introduction to misery; 
to the latter, it will be the admission to felicity. 
All will lie tried in the judgment-day, and sen¬ 
tence pronounced accordingly, Tho wicked will 
be driven away in his,wickedness, and tho righ¬ 
teous lie saved with an everlasting salvation. But 
as these subjects aro treated on elsewhere, wo re¬ 
fer tiro reader to the articles Quack, Heaven, 
Hem., Bin. Hartley's Observations on Man ; 
Hanlon's Fourfold Slide ; Hairnet,'s Sketches of 
the History of Man ; Locke, on find .; field on 
the Act ire and Intellectual Powers of Man ; 
WollanLon's Religion of Nature ; Harris's Phi¬ 
losophical Arrangements. 

MANIC 11 EES, or Manioheans, (Man- 
chitei), a sect of ancient heretics, who asserted 
two principles; so called from tlioirauthor Manet, 
or Afariichaiuet, a Persian by nation, and educated 
among the Magybeing himself one of>hat iiurn- 
lier before ho omnraced Christianity. 

This heresy had its first rise about the ycaj 
277, and spread itself principally in Arabia, 
Egypt, and Africa. St, Epiplianius^ho treats 
of it at large, observes that the true name of this 
heresiarch was Cubricus; and that he changed 
it for Manes , which in the Persian or BabyKbnsh 
language signifies vessel. A rich widow, whose 
servant ho had been, dying without issue, left him 
stores of wealth; after which he assunsal the title 
of tho apostle, or envoy of Jesus Chriri 
w 2 
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Manes was not contented with the quality of 
apostle of Jesus Christ, but he also assumed that 
of the Paraclete, whom Christ had promised to 
Send; which August! ui explains, by saying, that 
Manes endeavoured to pusKade men that the 
Holy Ghost did personally dwell in him with full 

3 ithority. He left several disciples; and among 
hers, Addas, Thomas, and Hcrmas. These he 
sent in his lifetime into several provinces to preach 
his doctrine. 

Manes, having undertaken to cure the king of 
Persia's son, and not succeeding, was put in prison 
upon the young prince’s death, whence he made 
his escape; but he was apprehended soon alter, 
and flayed alive. 

However, the oriental writers cited by D’Her- 
belot, and Ilyde, tell us that Manes, utter having 
been protected in a singular manner by Horrniz- 
daa, who succeeded SupOr on the Persian throne, 
but who wus not able to defend hici, at length, 
against the united hatred of the Christians, the 
Magi, the Jews, and the Pagans, was shut up in 
a strong castle, to serve him as a refuge against 
those who persecuted him on account of his doc¬ 
trine. They add, that after the death of Hor- 
mizdaa, Varanes 1., his successor, first protected 
Maties, buf afterwards gave him up to the fury of 
the Magi, whose resentment against hun was due 
to his having adopted the SaJiluceuti principles, 
aa some say ■, while others attribute it to his hav¬ 
ing mingled the tenets of the Magi with the doc¬ 
trines of Christianity. However, it is certain 
that the Manicheana celebrated the dny of their 
master’s death. It has been a subject of'much 
controversy whether Mimes was an itn|)ostor. 
The learned Dr. Lurdncr has examined the argu¬ 
ments on both sides; and though be does not 
choose to deny that lie was an impostor, he docs 
not discern evident proofs of it. He acknow¬ 
ledges that he was an arrugiuit philosopher, and 
a great schemist; but whether he was an impos¬ 
tor he cannot certainly say. He was much too 
fond of philosophical notions, which he endea¬ 
voured to bring into religion, for wliieh lio is to 
be blamed; nevertheless, he oliscrves that every 
bold dogmalizer is not an impostor. 

The doctrine of Manes was a moCley mixture 
of the tenets of Christianity with the ancient 
philosofftiy of the Persians, in which he had been 
instructed during his youth. lie combined these 
two systems, anu applied and accommodated to 
Jesus Christ the characters and actions which the 
Persians attributed to the god Mithras. 

He established two principles, viz. a good and 
on evil one; the first, a most pure and subtle 
matter, which he called light, did nothing but 
good; and the socond, a gross and corrupt sub¬ 
stance, which he called darkness, nothing but evil. 
This philosophy is very ancient; and "Plutarch 
treats of it at large in his Isis and Osiris. 

Our souls, according to Manes, were made by 
the good principle, anu our bodies by the evil one; 
these two principles beijg, according to liim, co- 
eternal and independent of each other. Each of 
these is Abject to the dominion of h superintendent 
Being, whose existence is from all eternity. The 
Being who presides over-the light is called God; 
he that rules the land of darkness bean the title 
of hyle or demon. The ruler of the light is 
supremely happy, and in consequence thereof be¬ 
nevolent and good i the prince of darkness is un- 
btppy in himself, and desirous of rendering others 
1258 
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partaken of his misery; and is evil and malignant. 
These two beings have produced an immense 
multitude of creatures resembling themselves, and 
distributed them through their respective pro¬ 
vinces. . After a contest between the ruler of tight 
and the prince of darkness, in wbich the latter 
was defeated, this prince of darkness produced 
the first parents of the human race. The lieingH 
engendered from this original stock consist of 
a body formed out of the corrupt matter of the 
kingdom of darkness, and of two souls,—one of 
which is sensitive and lustful, and owes its exist- 
ehce to the evil principle ; the other rational and 
immortal, a particle of that divine light which had 
been carried away in the contest by the army of 
darkness, and immersed into the mass of malig¬ 
nant matter. , The earth was created bv God out 
of this corrupt mass of matter, in order to be a 
dwelling for the human race, thst teeir captive 
souls might by degrees lie delivered from their cor¬ 
poreal prisons, and the celestial elements extri¬ 
cated from the gross substance in which they were 
involved. With this view God produced two 
beings from his own substance, viz. Christ and 
the Holy Ghost; for the Manicheans held a con- 
substantial trinity. Christ, or the glorious intel- 
ligci >\ called hy the Persians Mithras, subsisting 
in - i by himself, and residing in the sun, ap¬ 
pended in due time among the Jews, clothed with 
the shadowy form of a human laxly, to disengage 
the rational soul from the corrupt Ixxlv, and to 
conquer the violence of malignnnt matter. The 
Jews, incited by the prince of darkness, put him 
to an ignominious death, which he suflered, not 
in reality, but only in appearand, and according 
to the opinion of men. When the puriioses of 
Christ were accomplished, he returned to his 
tlirone in the sun, appointing apostil's to propa¬ 
gate hiB religion, anil leaving his followers tile 
promise of the Paraclete or Comforter, who is 
Manes the Persian. Those souls who believe 
Jesus Christ to be tile Son of God, renounce the 
worship of the god of the Jews, who is the prince 
of darkness, and oliey the laws delivered by Christ, 
and illustrated by Mam's the Comforter," are gra¬ 
dually purified fpuii the contagion of matter; and 
their purification being completed, after having 
passed through two states of trial, by water and 
fire, first in the moon and then in the sun, their 
bodies return to the original mass (for the Mani¬ 
cheans deride the resurrection of lushes), and 
their souls ascend to thd regions of light. But 
the souls of those who have neglected the salu¬ 
tary work of purification, pass after death into the 
bodies of other animals and natures, whore they 
remain till they have accomplished their proba¬ 
tion. Some, however, more jiervcrse and obsti¬ 
nate, are consigned to a severer course ol triaL 
being delivered over for a time to the power of 
malignant aerial spirits, who torment them in va¬ 
rious ways. After this, a fire shall break forth 
and consume the frame of the world; and the 
prince and powers of darkness shall return to 
their primitive seats of anguish and misery, in 
which they shall dwell for ever. These mansions 
shall be surrounded by an invinrible guard to pre¬ 
vent their ever renewing a war in the regions of 
light. 

Manea borrowed many things from the an¬ 
cient Gnostics, on which account many authors 
consider the Manicheana as a branch of tils 
Gnostics. 
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, In truth, the Manichean doctrine was a system 
«f philosophy ratheT than of religion. They 
nunlo use of amulets, in imitation of the Baaili- 
dians ( and ire said to have made profession of 
astronomy and astrology. They denied that Je¬ 
sus Christ, who was only God, assumed a true 
human body, and maintained it was only imagi¬ 
nary j and therefore they denied his incarnation, 
death, &c. They pretended that the law of 
Moses did not come from God, or the good prin¬ 
ciple, but from the evil one t and that for this 
reason it was abrogated. They rejected almost 
all the sacred books in which Christians look Tor 
the sublime truths of their holy religion. They 
Wthrmpd that the ()>«■ Testament was not the 
work of God, but of tlie prmre of darkness, who 
was-substituted by the Jews in the jdace of the 
true God. They abstained entirely lrom eating 
the flesh of anv animal, following herein the doc¬ 
trine of the ancient Pythagoreans: they also 
condemned marriage. The rest of their errors 
may lie seen in St. Epiphanius and St. Augus¬ 
tine; which last, having been of their seel, may 
be presumed to have lieon thoroughly acquainted 
with them. 

Though the M.niichees professed to receive 
the Irfioks of the New Testament, yet in effect 
they only took so much of (hem as suited with 
their own opinions. They first formed totheinsehes 
a certain idea or scheme of Christianity; and to this 
adjusted the writings of the a|»os(les, pretending 
that whatever was inconsistent with this h»d 
been foisted into the New Testament by the later 
writers, who were half Jews. On the other hand, 
they made fables and apocryphal books pass for 
apostolical writings; and even are HinqiccU'd to 
have forged several others, the Itetter to maintain 
their errors. St. Epiphanius gives a catalogue 
of several pieces published by Manes, and adds' 
extracts out of some of them. These are thq Mys¬ 
teries, Chapters, Gospel, and Treasury. 

The rule of life and manners which Manes 
prescribed to his followers was most extrava¬ 
gantly rigorous and severe. However, he di¬ 
vided his disciples into two classes; one of which 
comprehended the perfect Christians, under the 
name of the elect; and tlie other the imperfect 
and feeble, under the title of auditors or hearers. 
The elect were obliged to rigorous aud entire 
abstinence from flesh, eggs, milk, fish, wine, all 
intoxicating drink, wedlock, and all amorous gra¬ 
tifications ; and to live in a state of the severest 
penury, nourishing their emaciated bodies with 
bread, herbs, pulse, and melons, and depriving 
themselves of all the comforts that arise from the 
moderate indulgence of natural passions, and also 
from a variety of innocent and agreeable pur¬ 
suit^. The auditors were allowed to possess 
houses, lands, and wealth t to feed on flesh, to 
enter into tbc 1 winds of conjugal tenderness; but 
this liberty was granted them with many limita- 
tioiMy and under the strictest conditions of mo- 
deflation and temperance. The general assembly 
of Manicheans was headed by a president, who 
represented Jesus Christ. There were mined to 
him twelve rulers or masters, who were designed 
to represent the twelve apostles; ami these were 
followed by aeyentjr-two bishops, tne images of 
the seventy-two disciples of our Lord. These 
bishops had presbyters or deacons under them, 
and all Vhe members of these religious orders 

were chosen out of the doss of the elect- Their 

' taa * 
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worship was simple fnd plain, and consisted of 
prayers, reading the Scriptures, and hearing pub¬ 
lic discourses, at which both the auditors and the 
elect were allowed to be )tcsriit. They also ob¬ 
served the Christian appointment of baptism and 
the eucharist. They kept the Lord’o'dny, ob¬ 
serving it as a fast;, and they likewise kgpt 
Easter and the Pentecost. 

Towards flic fourth century the Manicheans 
concealed themselves under various names, jpInch 
they successively adopted, and changed in py>- 
pniiion as they we.re discovered by them. Tlnis 
t hey assumed t he names of Euernlitcs, A posta- 
tios, Suceophori, Hydrops restates, Solitaries, and 
several others, under which they lay concealed for 
a certain lime, but could not, however, long escape 
the vigilance of their enemies. About the close 
of the sixth cehtury, this sect gained a very consh 
de nil lie influence, particularly among the Persians. 

Towardsthe middle of the twelfth century, the 
sect of Mnnichees took a new face, on account 
of one Constantine, an Armenian, and an ad* 
hrrer to it; who took upon him to suppress tho 
reading of all other liooks ts-sides the evangeliats 
and Flic epistles of St. Paul, which lie explained 
in such a manner as to mukc them contain a new 
system of Mnnichcism. He entirely discarded 
all the writings of his predecessors j rejecting tho 
chimeras of the Vulentinhiis and their thirty 
aions; the fable of Manes, with regard to th« 
origin of min, and other dreams; but still retain¬ 
ed \jn; impurities of I’.nsilidis. In this manner 
lie reformed Manieheism, insomuch that his 
followers made no scruple of anathematizing 
Scythian Buddas, called ulso Addas and 7Vre- 
hinth, thefontemporaries and disciples, as some 
say, uiid, according to others, the predecessors 
and masters of Manes, and even Manes himself; 

< ’onstantine being now their great apostle. After 
he had seduced an infinite number of jicople, ho 
wsh at last stoned by order ol the emperor. 

This sect prevailed in Bosnia and the adjacent 
provinces about the close of the fifteenth century; 
propagated their doctrine with confidence, and 
held their religious assemblies with impunity. 

MANNERS: the plural noun nas various 
significations; as the general way of life; the 
morals or the habits of any imrson; also ceremo¬ 
nial behaviour or studied civility. Good-manner *, 
accenting to Swift, is the art of making those 
people easy with whom we converse. Pride, ill- 
nature, and want of sense, are the three great 
sources of ill-manners. Without some ono of 
these defects no man will behave himself ill for 
want of experience; or of what, ill the language 
ol‘ some, is called knowing the world. For the 
effect that Christianity has on the manners of 
men, see article Chris n amity, 

MARCELL1A NS, a sect of ancient heretics, 
towards the rlpse of tbc second century; so called 
from Marcelba of Ancyra, their leader, who was 
accused of reviving the errors of Sabclliua. Some, 
however, are of opinion that Mnreellus was or¬ 
thodox, and that they were liis enemies, thjr 
Arians, who fathered their errors upouduin. St. 
Epiphanius oliserves, that there was a great deal 
of dispute with regard Jo the real tenets of Mar¬ 
cellos ; but as to nis followers, it is evident ibat 
they did not own tlie three hyjwslases j for Mar- 
cellus considerdd the Son and Holy Ghost as tyro 
emanations from the divine nature, whici), alter 
performing their respective offices, were to retiva 
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egain into the substance of the Father} and thin 
opinion is altogether incompatible with the belief 
of three distinct persons in the din!head. 

MARC IONITES, or Machinists, Mar - 
cumisler. , a very ancient and jTopulur sect of here¬ 
tics, who, in the time of Kpiphanius, were spread 
aver Ituly, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Arabia. IVr- 
sia, and other countries; they were thus denomi¬ 
nated from their author Marcion. Marcion was 
of Pentiis, the son of a bishop, and at first made 
profession of the monastic lift-; hut lie was ex¬ 
communicated by his own father, who would 
never admit him again into communion with the 
church, not even on his repentance. On this he 
tttaiTidoned his own count rv, and retired to Rome, 
where he is'gan to broach hi.i doctrines. 

He laid down two principles, t{,ie one good, the 
ether evil; between tlir^se he nnagiped an inter¬ 
mediate kind of I Vil v, of a mixed nature, who 
was the creator of this inferior v#>rld, and the 
god and legislator of the Jewish nation; the other 
nations, who worshipped a variety of gods, were 
supposed to be under the empire of the evil prin¬ 
ciple. These two conllirting ]severs exercised 
repressions upon rational and immortal souls; 
and therefore the supreme trod, to deliver them 
from bondage, sent to the Jews a living more 
like unto himself, even his Son Jesus Chiist, 
clothed with a certain shadowy resemblance of a 
body: lids celestial messenger was attacked bv the 
irjnce of darkness, and by the god ot the .fevvs, 
till without effect. Those who follow the direc¬ 
tions of this e.elesliai conductor, mortify the body 
by fastings and austerities, and renounce the pre¬ 
cepts of liie god of Rio .levys and of the prince of 
darkness, shall after death -seend to the inansupis 
of felicity and jierfec.tiori. The rule of manners 
whit’h Marcion prcscriVd to hi.s followers was 
excessively austere, containing all express prohi¬ 
bition ol wedlock, wine, flesh, and all the exter¬ 
nal comforts of life. 

Marcion denied the real birth, incarnation, afid 
passion of Jeans Christ, and held them to he ap¬ 
parent tally. He denied the resurrection of the 
Dtjlv, and allowed none to hr baptized buf those 
who preserved their continence; but these he 
granted might lie baptized three times. In many 
things It*- followed the sentiments of the heretic 
Cordon and rejected the law and the prophets. 
Ho pretended the Gospel laid been corrupted by 
false prophets, ami allowed none of the evange¬ 
lists but St. laikc, whom i<Jm> he altered in many 
places, as well ns the epistles of St Paul, a great 
many tilings in which lie threw out. In his ov$n 
copy of St. LyLe lie threw out the first two chajv- 
ters entire. 

MAItCITES, M aiicit.k, a sect of heretics 
m the second century, who also called themselves 
the 'perjeeti, and ir.uln profession of doing every 
thing with a great deal of lilieyty, and without 
fear. Tide doctrine they borrowed from Simon 
Magus, who however was not their chief; lor 
they were called Mdrcite* from one Marcus, who 
conferred the priesthood, and the administration 
of the *Se foments, on women. 

AROOSIANS, or Cououarsuns, an an¬ 
cient sect in the church} making a branch of the 
Yalentiniuns. 

St. lronanw sneaks at large of the leader of this 
feet, Marcus, who, it seems, was reputed a great 
magician. The Marcosians had a great number 
of apocryphal books which they held for canonical, 
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and of the same authority with ours. Out of 
these they picked several idle fables touching.the 
infancy of Jesus Christ, which they put off for 
true historic.. Mnnv of those fafllcs are still in 
use and credit among the Greek monks. 

MARONITES, in ecclesiastical history, a 
sect of eastern Christians who follow the Syrian 
rite, and are subject to the jx»|ie: their princijtal 
habitation is on Mount Libanus. 

Mosheim informs us, that the doelnne of the 
Monothelites, condemned and exploded by the 
council of Constantinople, found a placyj of refuge 
umun<r tin: Mardaites, a people who inhabited 
the Mounts Libanus and Antilibanus, and who, 
about the conclusion .■& the, seventh senility, 
were culled J/unwt//«’-,'* after Mam, their that 
bishop; a rjaiiiP which thev still rei'aiu. None (he 
says) of the ancient writers give tiny account of 
the first person who instructed these mountaineers 
in the doctrine of the Monothelites; it is proba¬ 
ble, however, from several circumstances, that it 
was John Maro, whose name they adopted; and 
that this ecclesiastic received the name of Maro 
from his having lived in the character of a monk 
in the famous convent of St. Maro, upon the 
borders of the (Ironies, before his settlement 
am g the Mardaites of Mount Libanus. One 
tin g is certain, from the testimony of Tyrius 
an .' other une\ee|itionahle witnesses, as also from 
tin most authentic, records, vi/.. that the Muron- 
ites retained the opinions of the Monothelites 
until the twelfth century, when, abandoning and 
renouncing the doctrine of one will m Christ, 
they were re-adnutted in the year 11*- to tho 
communion of the Roman chu\fb The most 
learned e.f the modern Maronites have left no 
methixl unemployed to defend their church against 
this accusation; they have laboured to prove, by 
a variety of testimonies, that their ancestors al¬ 
ways persevered in the Catholic faith, in their 
attachment to the Roman pontiff, without ever 
adopting the doctrine ol the Monophy sites, or 
Monothelites. Rut all their elforts arr insuffi¬ 
cient to prove the truth of these assertions to such 
ns have an ari|uainlanee wilh the history of the 
church, and the records of ancient times; for, to 
all such, the testimonies they allege will appear 
absolutely fictitious, and destitute of authority. 

Faust us Nairn n, a Mnromto s* ttled at Rome, 
has published an apology for Maro und the rest 
of his nation. Ills tenet is, that they really took 
their name from the Maro who lived about the 
year dOihand of whom mention is made in Chry¬ 
sostom, Theodoret, and tho Mcnologium of the 
Greeks. He adds, that t hr disciples of this Mam 
spread themselves throughout- all Syria; that 
they built several monasteries, and, among others, 
one that bore the name of their leader; that .all 
the Syrians who were not tainted witlV heresy 
took refuge among them; and that for this reason 
the heretics of those times called them Maronites. • 

Mosheim observes, that the subjeetioiBrf the 
Maronites to the spiritual jurisdiction of t^Ro- 
man pontiff was agrees! to with this express oon- 
dition^that neither the pojie* nor their emissaries 
should pretend to change or abolish any tiling that 
related to the ancient rites, moral prece.pts, or re¬ 
ligious opinions of this jjeoplo; so that in reafity^ 
there is nothing to lie found among the Maroniteftfc 
that savours ot popery, ilr we except tljeir attach-, 
inent to the Roman pontiff, who is obliged tapfcy 
very dear for their friendship. t For as the Ms 
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ronftea Uve ia the utmost distress of poverty, un- fornication. and, wherfl the various chitiea of it are 
der the tyrannical yoke of the Mahometans, the attended to, renders life a Blissing, 
bishop of Rome is under the necessity of furnish- The laws of revelation, ns well 11 s most civilized 
ing them with such subsidies ns may op|H>jse countries, have made severj exeejitions of persons 
their oppressors, procure a subsistence tor their marrying who nn*«neiirlv related by blood. Tho 
bishop uiul clergy, provide all things requisite for marriage of parents and eliildren appears, at first 
the Hupjtort of their churches, and the uninter- view, contrary to untune, not merely on account 
rupted exercise of public worship, and contribute of the disparity of age, but of the confusion 
in general to lessen their miseries. It is certain which it introduces into natural relations, and its 
that there are Murunitcs in Syria who still lie- obliging to inconsistent duties ; such ns reverence 
hold the church of Rome with the greatest over- to a son, anil the daughter to lie n/ual with tjje 
sion and abhorrence; nay, what is still more re- father. Nor can the son or daughter acquit them- 
'markable, great numbers of that nation residiflg selves of such inconsistent duties as would arise 
in Italy, even under the eve of the |H»itirt', op- from this unnatural union. The marriage of 
posed tis authority during the lust century, and brothers and sisters, and of some other near re¬ 
threw the court of Rome into great perplexity, lotions, is likewise disapproved by reason on 
One body of these non-conlorming Maronites various accounts, it frustrates one design of 
retired into the valleys <>l l-'icdmorit. where they marriage, which is to enlarge benevolence and 
joined the Wuldenses; another, nl«o\e six him- friendship, by cementing various families in a 
dred in nuiulier, with a bishop and several eerie- close allium*. And, further, were it allowed, 
elastics at their head, (led into ('orsiea, and nn- young |a rsons, instead of entering into marriage 
plored the protection of the Republic of Genoa upon mature consideration, with a settled esteem 
against the violence of the inquisitors. and friendship, and a projvr concern and pro- 

Tho Maronites have a patriarch whoresidesin vision for the support and education of children, 
the monastery of Cannuhiu, on Mount Lihanus, woultT be in danger (through the intimacy anil 
and assumes the title of patriarch of Antioch, ami nfleeliou produced by their near relation, and bc- 
the name of I‘e'er, as it lie siciued desirous of ing bred together! of sliding, in their inconsiderate 
being considered as the successor of that apostle, yours, into those criminal familiarities which are 
lit' is elected by the clergy and the people, ac- most destructive of the great ends of marriage, 
cording to the ancient custom; hut, since their Must nations lime agreed to brand sueli marriages 
reunion with the ehureli of Rome, he is obliged to as highly criminal, who cannot be Niip|>nucit to 
Rave a bull of confirmation troni the jxqie. He have derived their judgment from Moses nnd the 
keeps a perpetual celibacy, as well as the rest of Israelites. It is probable (iod expressly prohibited 
the bishops, Ins suffragans • as to the rest of the I these marriages in the liegimiing of mankind, and 
cccli’siusties^jthf v are allowed to marry lie (ore or- from the first heads of families the prohibition 
ilin-xtinn ; and ict the to mastic life is in great might he ti^nsmitlcd as a most sacred law to their 
esteem among them. Their monks are ol the descendants. See ITviisr. 


order ol St. Anthony, and live in the most ob- 
Hcure places in the mountains, far from the com-'' 
meree of the world. 

As to their futli, tlicv agree in the nnift with 
the. rest ol t.ie Eastern church. Their priests do 
not sav m iss snigl,, hoi all -ay it together, stand¬ 
ing round the ailar. Tliev coinmiiiueiile m un¬ 
leavened bread; and the laitv have hitherto par¬ 
taken in both kinds, though the practice of com¬ 
municating in one has of late been getting footing, 
having been introduced by little and little. In 
.Lent they eat nothing, unless it be two or three 
hours before sun-rising: their other fastings lire 
very numerous. 

MAR 111 A< IF., a covenant between a man and 
(t woman, in which they mutually promise co¬ 
habitation, and a continu'd" care to promote the 
comfort and happiness of each other. By Grove 
thus: “A society formed between two persons 
of different sexes, ehu’Jly for the procreation and 
education of children. ’ This union is very near 
anil strict, and indeed indissoluble but by death, 
excepting in one ease; unfaithfulness in the one 
to the other bv adultery or tomiratinn, Korn. vii. 
2; Afeu. v. 32. It is to be entered into with de- 
libap.m, at a proper age, and with mutual con- 
senCj u well as with the consent of parents and 
guardians under whose care single jsTs^ns jnuy 
be. It is a very honourable state, Heh. xm. 4 ; 
being an institution of God, and tluit in Paradise, 
Gen. it Christ honpufed marriage by his pre- 
Lmkc,. and at such a solemnity wrought his first 
’miracle, ( John ii. Moreover, it is honourable, as 
fhmiites are formed and built up, the world (icopled 
With inhshitarys ; it prevents incontinence and 


Si line have supposed from (hose passages, 

T Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. (i, that bishops or pastors 
ought never to marry a second wife, lint such a 
prohibition would be contrary to natural right and 
the design of the law itself; neither of which 
was ever intended to la’ set aside by the. Gospel 
dis|H'osatioo. It is more probably designed to 
guard against polygamy, and against divorce on 
frivolous occasions; both of which were frequent 
among the Jews, hut condemned by our Lord, 
M.dt. xix. 3—!>. 

The duties of this state nre, un the part of tho 
husband, love, superior in any shown to any 
oilier person : a love of complacency ami delight, 
Prov. v. 18, 13. < 'haste and single. Provision 

for the tenqioral gras) of the wile and family, 

1 Tim. v. 3. Protection from abuse and injuries, 
Ruth iii. !); 1 Sum. xxx. f>, 18. Doing every 
thing that in:>v contribute to the pleasure, peace, 
and comfort of the wife, 1 Gor. vii. 33. Seeking 
her spiritual welfare, and evfTy thing that sliall 
promote her edification and felicity. The duties 
on t.lii* jmrt of (j|ie wife any reverence, subjection, 
obedience, assistance, sympathy, assuming no 
authority, and continuance with him, Kph. v. 35J, 

33; Tit! ii. 5; 1 Tim. v. II, 12; Roth i. Hi Seo 
articles Divohcb, Pakrvt. Gr tree's Mor.Phi£T~ 
vol. ii. p. 410; Pal it/ft Mor. Pltil. elu v4ii. vol. i. 
p. 333; Dean’s Christian Miniders Advice. to 
a .Yeir -married Coujilc ; (laide to Domestic 
Happiness ; Advantages and Disadvantagt* of 
the Mhrriage Stale ; Stennclt on Domestia Du¬ 
ties s Joy's Essay on Marriage t Doddridge?* 
Led. *225, 234, 265, vol. i. net. oil. 

MARTYR, is one who luys down bis life or 
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Buffers death for the sjuke of his religion. Tlie 
word is Greek, * V T«p, and properly signifies 
•' witness.” It is applied l»y way of eminence to 
those 1 who suffer in witness of the truth of the 
Gospel. L 

The Christian church has abounded with mar¬ 
tyrs. and history is filled with surprising accounts 
of t! teir singular constaney and fortitude under 
the cruellest torments human nature was rujxihle 
of suffering. The primitive Christians were ue- 
cured hy their enemies of paying a sort of divine 
worship to martyrs. Of this we have an instanei 
in the answer of the church of Smyrna to the 
suggestion of the .Tews, who, at the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, desired the heathen judge not to 
suffer the Christians to parry off" bis body, lest 
they should leave their crucified i oyster, and wor¬ 
ship him in his stead. To which they answered, 
“ We can neither forsake'('hrist nor worship any 
other; for we worship him as the Son of God; 
but love the martyrs as the disciples and followers 
of the Lord, for the great affection ihev have 
shown to their King and Master.” A like an¬ 
swer was given at I lie martyrdom of Fruefyosus 
in S|iuin; for when the judge asked F.ulogiu 
his deacon, whether he would not worship Fruc- 
luosii-H, as thinking, that, though he refused to 
worship the heathen idols, he might yet tie in¬ 
clined to worship a Christian uiartvr, Kulogius 
replied, “ l do not worship Fnictiinsus, hilt him 
whom Fruetuosus worships.” The primitive 
Christians believed that the martyrs enjoyed very 
singular privileges; that upon their death they 
were immediately admitted to the lieiitific vision, 
while other souls waited for the completion of 
their happiness till the d.iv of judgment; and 
that God would grant to their prayers the hasten¬ 
ing of his kingdom, and shortening the times of 
persecution. Perhaps tins consideration might 
excite many to court martyrdom, os we believe 
many did. It must lie recollected, howevhr, 
that martyrdom in itself is no proof of the 
goodness of our cause, only that we ourselves 
are persuaded that it is so. "It is not the blood, 
hut the cause that nukes the martyr.” ( Mead.) 
Yet we inav consider the number nnd fortitude 
of those who have suffered for Christianity as a 
collateral proof at least of its excellency ; lor the 
thing for which they suffered was not a point of 
speculation, hut a plain matter of fact, in which 
(nad it lieen false,) they could not have been 
mistaken. The martyrdom, therefore, of so many 
wise and good men, taken with a view of t,bc 
whole system of Christianity, will certainly afford 
something considerable in its favour. 

The churches built over the graves of the mar¬ 
tyrs, and called by their names, in order to pre¬ 
serve .he memory of tiieir sufferings, were distin¬ 
guished by the title ‘martyram covfessio , or 
memoria. 

The festivals of the martyrs nreof very anrient 
date in the Christian church, and may be carried 
back at least from the turn* of Polycarp, who suf¬ 
fered martyrdom about the year of Christ 1(J8. 
On therf days the Christians met tit the graves 
of the martyrs, and offered prayers and thaliks- 
““"gs to God for the example ihev had afforded 
they celebrated the eucharist, ami gave 
i to the poor; which, together with a pane¬ 
gyrical oration or sermon, and reading the acts of 
tna martyrs, were the spiritual exercises of these 
anniversaries. 
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Of the sayings, sufferings, and deaths of the 
martyrs, though preserved with great care for the 
aliovc pur|N)se, and to serve as models to future 
ngeA, we have hut verv little left, tin?greatest par* 
of them having lieen destroyed during that dread¬ 
ful persecution which Diodc-ann carried on for 
ten years with fresh fnrv against the Christians : 
tor a most diligent search was then made after all 
their I>o<>ks am! papers; arid all of them that 
were found were committed to the flames. Euse¬ 
bius, indeed, composed a martvrology, hut it 
never reached down to us; and those since com- 
pifed are extremely susjsvied. From the eighth 
century downwards, several Greek and Latin 
authors endeavoured to make up the loss, by 
compiling, with vast labour, accounts of the lives 
nnd arliuiis of the ancient martyrs, but which 
consist of little else than a series of fables: nor 
arc those records that pass under the name of 
mart\rolog\ worthy of superior credit, since they 
hear the most evident marks Lilli pi’ ignorance 
antPf ilsehood. 

MA RT\ROLOGY, a catalogue or list of 
martyrs, including the history ol their lives and 
suflcrim's for the sake of religion. The term 
comes an “witness,” and dico, or 

Kc r* i' <g°- 

'I’ll, mnrtyrologies draw thru materials from 
the calendars «t pariicularcliurchcs, in which the 
several festivals dedicated to them are marked; 
and which seem to he derived from the practice 
of the ancient Homans, who inserted the names 
of heroes and great men in their fasti, or public 
registers. 

The inarlvrolngies are very I'twiorous, and 
contain many ridiculous anil even contradictory 
narratives; which is cusily accounted for, if wo 
consider how many forged and spurious accounts 
of the lives of saints nnd martyrs upjieared tn the 
first ages ol the churrli, which the legendary 
writers' nfferwards adopted without examining 
into the truth of them. However, sonic good 
j critics, of late years, have gone a great way to 
I wards clearing the lives of the saints and martyrs 
from the monstrous heap ot tietion they laboured 
under. See article Lkoknp. 

The iriartyrology of Fusehins of Ciesarea was 
the most celebrated in the ancient church. It was 
translated into Latin by St. Jerome; but the 
learned agree that it is not now extant. That 
attributed to Redu, in the eighth century, is of 
very doubtful authority; the names of several 
saints being there found who did not live till offer 
the time ot Beda. The ninth century was very 
fertile ir: martyrologies; then appeared that or 
Floras, subdeaenn of the church at Lvons, who, 
however, only filled up the chasms in lied a. This 
was published about the year 830, and was fol¬ 
lowed bv that of Waldenhurtus, monk of the dio- 
ccse of Treves, written inverseabout thcyear848j 
and this l>y that of Usard, a French monk, and 
written bv the command of Charles the. Bij^n 
87f), which last is the martyrologv now ordi^^y 
used in the Romish church. That of Rabanus 
Mauius-is an improvement on Beda and Floras, 
written about the year 815; that of Noker, monk 
of St. Gal, was written ahout the year 804. The 
martyrology of Ado, monk of Harriers, in the . 
diocese of Treves, afterwards archbishop of 
Vienna, is a descendant of the Roman, if we may 
so call it; for Du Sollicr gives its genealogy thus r 
The martyrology of Su Jerome utthe greet Ro»- 
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man maityrology j from this won made the little 
Roman one printed by Rosweyd; of this little 
Roman martyrology was formed that of Bcda, 
augmented by Florus. Ado compiled his in the 
year 858. The majjyrology of Nevclon, monk 
of Corbie, written about tltc year 108i>,' is little 
more than an abridgement of that of Ado: father 
Kirehur also makes mention of a Coptic martyr- 
ologv, preserveil hy the Maronitcs at Rome. 

We have also several Protestant inartyrologies, 
containing the sufferings of the reformed under 
the Papists, viz. an English martyrology, by J. 
Fox} with others by Clark, Bray, ic. See P*n- 
MCUTION. 

Marti mlogy is also used in the Romish church 
for a roll or register kept tn the vestry of each 
church, containing the names of all the saints and 
martyrs, Inali of the universal church^uid of the 
particular ones of llut city or monastery. 

Martyrology is also applied to tha (minted or 
written catalogues in the Roman ohurches, con¬ 
taining the foundations, obits, prayers, and masses, 
to lx* said cur!) day. 

M A SDR A, a term, in the Jewish theology, 
signifying a work on the Bible, jierforrned bv 
several learned rabbins, to secure it from any al¬ 
terations which might otherwise liap|)cn. 

Their work regards merely the letter of the 
Hebrew text, in which they have first fixed the 
true reading by vowels and accents: they have, 
secondly, numticrcd not only the chapters and 
. sections, but the verses, words, and letters of the 
text; and they find in the Pentateuch 5245 
verses, and in the whole Bible 23,‘20fi. The 
inH-sora i^pdfrd by the Jews, the hedge or fence 
of the la ip, I localise this enumeration of the vena's, 
&c., is a means of preserving it from being cor¬ 
rupted and altered. They have, thirdly, marked 
whatever irregularities occur ill any of the lettprft 
of the Hebrew text; such as the different size 
of the letters, their various jiositions nrjf inver¬ 
sions, &c.; and they have lieon fruitful in find¬ 
ing out reasons for these mysteries and irregu¬ 
larities in them. They are, lourthly, supjiows] to 
be the authors of the Kcri and Clictifdi, or the mar¬ 
ginal corrections of the text in our 1 Ichrew Bibles. 

' r hc text of the sacred books, it is to la- oh- 
* rw ‘i,’ V iif originally written without any breaks 
or division- ;„ l0 c ( la pters or verses, or even into 
words: so tii-. w holo book, in the ancient 
manner, was bu con tiriuftl word: of this 
- kind we have s i * ,| ancient manuscripts, 

■ both Greek and Lb • * this regard, there¬ 

fore, the sacred wn P . ‘ *-'dergone an in¬ 
finite nuint-er ot alb rations; various 

reading* had arisen, and the angii,,) wa « become 
much mangled and di«Ku»«c Th. j owg (,«,( 
^course fo a canon, whicti they judgod l.faliible 
to fix and ascertain the reading t |,e Hew^w 
text; and this rule they rail motor “ traulition 
from TOO. iradit, as it this criUque 7f . rr , not j,j n _ 
-Am a tradition which they had receiv j from thc £ 
•fcefathers. Accordingly they my, a , w hcn 
God gave the law to Moses at Mount j- ^ 

’ taught him first the true reading f . and 
secondly, its true interpretation; aiuJ tr. ^ 
these were handed down by oral trtuhuon,^ 
generation to generation, till at length they . 
fnminitted to writing. The former of these, - 
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According to E!ias«Levi*a, they were the Jew* 
of a famous school st-Tilg’rias, about five hun- 
tired years after Christ, who composed, or at least 
began the niasora; whoncf they are called moto¬ 
rizes and mnKuret^c doctors. Ahcn Ezra make* 
them the authors of the points and uocent* in the 
Hebrew text, as we now find it, and which servo 
for vowels. * » 

The age of the mnsorites has been much dis¬ 
puted. Archbishop Usher plait's them before 
Jerome; Cajiol, at the end of the fifth century j 
father Morin, in the tenth century. Basnagc 
snys, that they were not a society, but a succes¬ 
sion of men; mid that the masora was the work 
of many grammarians, who, without associating 
and communicating their notionR,~t*um(Kitted this 
collection of criticisms oil the Hebrew text It is 
urged, that there were masorites from the tints 
of Eznt and the men of the great synagogue, to 
about the tear of Christ 1030; and that Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphlnli, who were the best of 
the profession, and who, according to Basnage, 
were the inventors of the masora, flourished at 
this time. Each of these published u copy of the 
. hide Hebrew text, as cornet, says Ur. Prideaux, 
as they could make if The eastern Jews have 
follow,sltliat of Ben NapliliiU, and the western 
• hat of Ben Asher j and nil that has Ixx-n done 
since is to ropy after them, without making any 
more corrections, or tna&yiretical criticisms. 

The A ralis have done the same thing hy their 
Koran that the masoritcHhave done by the Bible; 
nor do the Jews deny having borrowed this cx- 
(M'diont from the Arulw, who first put it in prac¬ 
tice in the seventh century. 

There is a great and little masora printed at 
^Venice nfid at Basil, with the Hebrew text in a 
different rhiirarter. Buxtorf has written a ma¬ 
son-tie commentary, which lie calls Tiberias. 

MASS, A/i-sao, in the rhureh of Roma, the 
office or prayers used at the celebration of the 
cueliarist; nr, in other words, consecrating the 
hieiul and wine into the lxxjy and blood of Christ, 
anil offering them, so transubstantiated, as on 
expiatory sacrifice for the quirk and the dead. 

As the inusfl is in general believed to lie a re¬ 
presentation of the passion of our blessed Saviour, 
ho every action of the priest, and every (articular 
jxtrt of the service, is sup|xMcd to allude to the 
jiartiridar circumstances of his passion and death. 

JN'ietxl, after Baronius, observes, that the word 
comes from the Hebrew mi teach (Malum;) or 
from the Latin missa r mwsorum; because in the 
former times the catechumens and excommuni 
rated were gent out of the church, when the deh- 
cons said, Jte, miesa, ett, after sermon oral reeding 
of the epistle and Gosjad ; they not being allowed 
to assist at the consecration. Menage de^es the 
word from mixuio, ‘'dismissing;” others from 
missa, “ mission, sending lx'cause in the mase 
the prayers* of men on earth are sent up to 
heaven. 

The general division of masses consists in high 
and low. The first is that sung by the chon^ 
tern, and celebrated with the assistance of a dea¬ 
con and sub-deacon: low masses a?8 those in 
which the prayers are barely rehearsed without 
singing. 

There 


committed to writing. 1 ^"masord . There are a great number of different af ocoa- 

the true reading; is the iU t nf #Kn m ;.h atonal masses w the Romish church, many of 

tW Utter, or true interutetation, thich have nothing peculiar butMw name: such 

*nd gajjgra. the ms * — of the saints; that of St. Mary of 
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the Snow, celebrated on the firth of August; that 
of St. Margaret, patroress of lying-in women; 
that ut the feast of St. John the fiaptist, nt which 
are said three masses; that of the Innocents, at 
which the gloria in ejre/sis awl hallelujah. are 
omitted, and, it being n dtiv of mourning, the 
altar is of a violet colour. I\n to ordinary masses, 
sonfe are said for the dead, and, us is bupixwed, 
contribute to fetch the soul out of purgatory. At 
these; masses the altar is put in moundin', and 
the only decorations are a cross in the middle of 
six fellow wax lights; the dress of the celebrant, 
and the very masM-lxn.k are black; many parts of 
the office are omitted, and the punlc are dismiss¬ 
ed without tie; benediction. If the mn-s hr said 
for a person distinguished by his rank nr virtues, 
it is followed with a funeral oration : they erect a 
chapelle ardvnte , that is, a representation of the 
deceased, with branches void tapers of yellow 
wax, either in the middle of the elmrsh, or near 
the deceased’s tomb, where the priest pronounces 
a solemn absolution of the deceased. There are 
likewise private masses said for stolen or strayed 
goods or cattle, for health, for travellers, Ac., 
which go under the name of rotirr mart's .— 
There is still u further distinction of masses, de¬ 
nominated from tile countries in which they 
were used : thus the ( i at Inc mass, or miss a mosa- 
Tabum , is that used among the (Jotlis when they 
were masters of Spain, and which is still kept up 
at Toledo and Salamanca ; the Ambrosian mass 
is that composed by St. Ambrose, and used onK 
at Milan, of which city he was bishop; the Gal¬ 
lic mass, used by the ancient (ranis; and the 
Roman mass, used by almost all the churches in 
the Romish communion. 

Mass of the prcsuiirtifieri (missa pra-sanctifi- 
catorum,) is a mass peculiar to the Hreek church, 
ill which there is no consecration of the elements; 
hut, after singing some hymns, they receive llie 
bread and wine which were before'consecrated. 
This mass is jioiTorined all Lent, except on 
" Saturdays, Sundays, and the Annunciation. The 
priest counts, upon his fingers, the da vs of the 
ensuing week on which it is to be celebrated, and 
cuts off as many pieces of bread at the altar as 
he is to say masses; and after huv ing consecrated 
them, steeps them in wine, and puts them in a 
box; out of which, upon every occasion, lie takes 
some of it with a spoou, and, putting it on a dish, 
sets it on the ult.ir. 

MASSAC UK, nterm used to signify the sud¬ 
den and promiscuous butchery of a multitude.— 
See Pkhskcutiov. 

MASSALIAN T S, or Mess imams, a sect 
which sprung up aWiut the year 3b 1, in the 
reign ot the emperor Coustantius, who main¬ 
tained Phil men have two souls, a celestial and 
a diabolical; and that the latter is driven out by 
prayer. From those words of our ^ord, “ La¬ 
bour not for the tifbat that perisheth,” it is said, 
that they concluded they ought not to do any 
work to get their bread. We may suppose, says 
BkG orlin, that this sect did not last long: that 
these sluggards were soon starved out of the 
world; or, rather, that cold and hunger sharpen¬ 
ed tbaifwits, jmd taught tlieyn to bobetter inter- 
1 Scripture. 
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servants; to give particular instructions for what 
is to be done, and how it is to be done; to take 
care that no more is required of servants than 
they are equal to; to lie gentle in ouf deportment 
towards (hem; to reprove them when they do 
wrong, to commend them when they do right; to 
make them an adequate recdnqiense for thcii 
services, us to protection, maintenance, wages, 
and character.—2. As to the mot a Is of servants. 
Masters must look well to their servants’ charac¬ 
ters before they hire them; instruct them in the 
principles and confirm them in the habits of vir¬ 
tue} watch over their morals, mid set them good 
examples.—ft. As to their religions interests. — 
They should instruct them in the knowledge of 
divine things, (ien. xiv. II; xviii Ilk Pray 
with them and for them, Joshua xviv. 15. Al¬ 
low them time and leisure for religious services, 
ifce. F.pli. vi. ft. See Stenue/t on Domestic 
Duties , ser. H; Dairy's Mor. Dhil. vol. i. 2ft3, 
235; Ilea Hit's Kliments of Alter id Snenre, vol. 
i. 150, 15ft; Doddridge's Lee. vol. li. 2bti. 

M ATF.RI AL1S1 S, a sect in the ancient 
church, comjiosed of premia, who, Imug prepos¬ 
sessed with that maxim in plulosopliv, “ex ni- 
hilo nihil out of nothing noilongeantiri.se, 
hail reeot e to an eternal matter, on which they 
supposed '.toil wrought in the creation, instead 
of adinitl mg Hun alone as tin* sole cause of the 
existenri of all things. Tertullnii vigorously 
opiKised them in his treatise against ILernio- 
geries, who was one of tin ir number. 

Mainiidists are also those who ui.unlaiii that 
the soul of man is material, or Ihat the principle 
of perception and thought is not a sh«»J mce dis¬ 
tinct from the body, hut the result ot corporeal 
organization. There ate others called bv this 
name, who have maintained that there is nothing 
hut*matter in the universe. 

The followers of the late F>r. Priest lev are con¬ 
sidered Materialists, or riulosnphn a I JVeces- 
sariniis. According to the doctor’s writing, he 
believed,— 

l. That man is no more than wlmt wo now 
see of him : his lieing commences at the time of 
his conecqition, or primps at an earlier period- 
The corporeal and mental faculties, iiilicrbw nt 
tin' Baltic BuManee, grow, ripen, and •' cay to¬ 
gether ; and whenever tile system ’ ,J| ' M lived, it 
eoi it limes in a state of di-,s,)b'' u,1 > 'j h _hall 
please that Almighty Hein,’ B '} ’ n, o 

existence, to restore ■*. ~' r '* ng,,m ' I or if the 
mental principle w ’, 1 '' !! tmn «nnta- 

terial and im-'^’V' 1 it« peculiar faeultiea 
would lie ~i tpivh-™ we see that every 
faculty ot the *ntn»J without exception, is liable 

to w inn»-«\ a .r fv *: n to 

tinet WWW de ,l ‘- otnee, therefore, all the 
faeidttes of the‘ lln< '> separately takeu, appear to 
;h> mortal, tb snhstanee, or principle, in which 
they exist, H 8 * “J pronounced mortal too. Thus 
we'might. onc [V, body was mortal^ 

from ob? t ‘ lat ■*dl separate senses arm/r 

limlis v‘ r l,aWe *° decay and prisli. 

TL sy8U m - giv ” a renl v »lue to the doetnne 
of i> wsurraction from the deud, which is pecu- 


>!fc; 


revelation; on Which alone the sacred 


re build all our hop of future life; and it 

linil lltP iiuif.vsm Iah...,».. j* .i z. 

PtUPWL 


i’KU a iterton who \v\» servants nn<loiu>^ k* 1 * uniform i Jan<ruarre of the Seri 

lum’Traljfor i^Sor S f° T ** 

ten relate lo the civil concerns of the /oiyf .m, nuniJinumta ,c - e rewar ds ® f 'irtue, and 
To arrange the several businesses requir punu o- vice, as taking ( piece tl 
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that awful day, and not before. In the Scrip¬ 
tures, the heathens arc represented as without 
hope, and all mankind as lienshing at death, if 
there lie no Resurrection of the <ieml. * 

The apostle Paul asserts, in 1 Cor. xv. 1H, that 
if the dead r he-not, then is not Christ risen; 
and if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, 
ye are yet in your sins: /lien they also ir ho are 
fallen asleep in Chris! aie perished. And again, 
vcr. 30, If the. dead iise not , let vs eat and 
drinJx\fn to-morrmr ire die. In the whole dis¬ 
course, he does not even mention the doetfin*e.f 
happiness or misery without the body. 

It we sean'h the Scriptures for pasages expres¬ 
sive of the state of man at death, we find Mich de¬ 
clarations as expies sly exclude any trace of sense, 
thought, ur enjoyment. See I*s. vi. J»; Joh. xiv. 
7, Ac. 

2. That there is some fixed law of nature re- 

'flpoctlilg the will, as well sis the other powers of 
trie mind, and every thing else in the constitution 
of nature; and consequently that it is never de¬ 
termined without some real or apparent cause 
foreign to itself; i. e. without some motive of 
choice; or that motives influence us in some 
definite and invariable manner, so that every vo¬ 
lition, or choice, is constantly regulated and de¬ 
termined hv what precedes it ; anil this e, mail lit 
determination of mind, according to the motives 
presented to it, is what is meant hv its necessary 
determination This being admitted to In- the 

• fact, there will be a necessary connexion lielvvccti 

all things past, present, and to come, in the way 
of proper raiije and eliect, as much in the intel¬ 
lectual asj.vflie natural world; so that according 
to the established laws of nature, no event could 
have Ihtii otherwise than it has been or is lo be, 
and therefore all things past, present, and 
conic, are precisely wlut the Author of Mature 
really intended them to lie, and has imyR' pro¬ 
vision for. / 

To establish this eondu-ion, nothing is neces¬ 
sary Ijilt that, throughout all nature, the same 
consequences should invariably result (rum the 
same circumstances, l-'or if,this lie admitted, 
it will necessarily lollow, llwt at the commence¬ 
ment of any system, since, the several pints o( it 
and their resjiective situations were appointed 
by the Deity, the first change would take place 
according to a certain rule established by himself, 
the result of which would lie a new situation; 


S 


another 
lie same 


after which the same laws coutiriuii 
‘change would succeed, according to' 
rules, and soon for ever; every new situation in¬ 
variably leading to another, and every event, from 
the commencement to the termination ol tin: sys¬ 
tem, Ik ing stri tly connected ; so that unless the 
fundamental laws of the system were changed, u 
would he impossible that any event should hti"c 
been otherwise than it was. In all these eases, 
the circumstances preceding any change are called 
tho^BUses of that change: and since a determinate 
event or effect, constantly follows certain circum¬ 
stances, or causes, the connexion between eause 
and efii'et is concluded to be "in variable, aftd there¬ 
fore necessary. 

It is uuivemilly acknowledged, that there can 
be no effect without an adequate cause. This is 
even the .foundation on which the only proper 
argument for the being of a God rests. And the 
Necessarian asserts, that if, in any given state of 
inipd, with respect both to dispositions and mo- 
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fives, two different deterifinutions, or volitions, be 
jKissihle, it can V on no other principle, than that 
one of them should come render the description of 
an effect wiihoi^u cause; just ns if the beam of 
balance might incline either wav, though loaded 
with equal weights. And if any *ltfng whatever, 
even a thought in the mind of man, could ntiao 
without an adequate cause, any thing else, the 
mind ils“|f, or the whole universe, might likewise 
exist without un adequate enuse. 

This scheme of philosophical necessity inqflios 
a chain of causes and diet ts established hv in¬ 
finite wisdom, und terminating in the greatest 
good of the whole universe; evils ol nil kinds, 
naturtl nod moral, being admitted, ns far ns they 
contribute to (lint end, or are in the nature of 
tilings inseparable from it. Vice is productive 
not of good, hut of evikto 1 J«, I with here anil licrc- 
allcr, though good ninv result from il lo the whole 
svstem; nnd according to I lie fixed law sol nature, 
our present und tuture happiness necessarily dc- 
|H>nd on our cultivating good dispositions. 

Tills seheme ol philosophical neeesMt v is dire 
lingm-hid fnmi the < ‘alvimstie iloetnne ot pre- 
destinntioii^jn the following particulars : 

1. Mo Necessarian supposes that anv ot the 
human nice will sillier eternally ; hill that luturo 
punishments will answer the same purpose an 
temporal ones are found to do ; all ol wlikh lend 
(o good, mid Are evidently admitted lor thal pur¬ 
pose. Upon the doctrine ol necessity, also, the 
most inihllereut actions of men arc equally ne¬ 
cessary with (lie most .impoitant; since everv 
volition, like anv other eliect, must have nu ndo- 
qu.ite cause depending upon tiie previous state 
<>t the mfiid, and the influence lo wltli h it is 
expired. 

It. The Mecessarian believes tlmt his own dis¬ 
positions and actions arc the necessary and solo 
means ot Iris present and tuture happiness; so 
that, in the most proper sense of tne wools, it 
di pends entirely on himself vvlielIn r he he vir¬ 
tuous or vinous, happy or miserable, 

it. Tiie < nhinistic system entirely ex< lodes 
the j.qmlar notion of free-will, vi/. the liberty or 
|jower of doing what we please, virtuous or 
vieioiis, as belonging to every jtorsoii, in every 
situation; which is (lerterlly consistent with the 
doctriiH *of philosophical necessity, and indeed 
results from it 

4. The Mecessarian lielirves nothing of the 
liostenty of Adam’s sinning in him, and of (heir 
lining Irable la the wrath of God on that account; 
or the necessity of an infinite lieifig making 
atonement lor them by mi tiering in tluir iteud, 
and thus making the Deity propit toils to them. 
He. believes untiling of all the actions ot anV man 
living necessarily sinlul; but, on the contrary, 
thinks that tho very worst of men are callable of 
berie.volent infentimis in many things I fiat they 
do; and likewise that very good inuii are eujinhlu 
of falling from virtup, arid consequently of sink¬ 
ing into final perdition. Upon the principhs of — 
the jNecess.iri.in, ulso, all lnfi: rep-mwe, and 
especially after long and confirmed habits ol vice, 
is altogether and necessarily inoflertual; there 
not being sufficient tinle left to produce a chance 
of disposition and character, which can only fie 
done by a change of conduct of proportionality 
long Coutlliuanef. 

he three doctrines of Materialism, 
Necessity, aud Bocinianism, hue 


in snort, i 
PliiloHophical 
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considered as equally pa^ts of one system. The 
scheme of Necessity is .the’ immediate result of 
the materiality of man; fir mechanism is the un¬ 
doubted consequence of"materialism, and that man 
is wholly material, is eminently subservient to the 
proper or mere, humanity of Christ. For if no 
tnairha’ve a soul distinct from Jus laxly, Christ, 
Who in all other respects appeared os a man, 
Could not have a soul which had existed before 
his body j and the whole doctrine of the nrc-ex- 
isteifce of souls, of which the opinion of the pre- 
existence of Christ, is a brjncli, will he effectually 
overturned. Sec Necessity, Phe-kxistknie, 
Spjnosism, Soi;i., Unitakun, and books under 
those articles. 

MEANS OF GRACE denote those duties 
we perform for the purpose of improving-our 
minus, ufleeting our hearts,.and of obtaining spi¬ 
ritual blessings; such os hearing thy Gospel, 
reading the Scriptures, seif-exiuniuation, medita¬ 
tion, prayer, praise, Cliristian conversation, Ac. 
The means are to lie used without any reference 
to merit, hut solely with a dependence on the 
Divine Holin't nor enn we ever exjx’el happi¬ 
ness in ourselves, nor lx- gixxl exemplars to others, 
while we live in the neglect of tin in. It is in 
vain to argue that the divine decree sujx’rsedes 
the necessity of them, since God has as certainly 
appointed tile means as the end. Besides, he 
himself generally works by them; and the more 
means he thinks pro|x*r to use, the more, he dis¬ 
plays Ins glorious perfections. Jesus Christ, 
when on earth, used means; he prayed, he ex- 
hortixl, and did gcxxl, by going from place to place. 
Indeed, the systems of nature, providence, and 
grace, are all carried on by means.- The Scrip¬ 
tures alxmud with exhortations to them, Matt. v. ; 
Rom. xii.; and none hut enthusiasts or immoral 
characters ever refuse to use them. 

MEDIATOR, a {icrsnn that intervenes lic- 
tween two (lurties at variance, in order to recon¬ 
cile them. Thus Jesus Christ is the Mediator 
between an ofieuded God and sinful man, l Tim. 
ii. 5. Both Jews and Gentiles have a notion ot a 
Mediator: the Jews call the Messiah Njih'OX, 
the Mediator or Middle One. The Persians 
call their God Mithras, /« nnj, a Mediator; and 
the daemons, with the heathens, seem to lie, ac¬ 
cording to them, mediators between the superior 
gods and men. Indeed, the whole religion of 
Paganism was u system of mediation and inter¬ 
cession. The idea, therefore, of salvation by a 
Mediator, is not so novel or restricted as some 
imagine; and the 8rri[itures of truth inform us, 
that it is only by this way human beings can 
arrive to eternal lelicity, Acts iv. 12; John xiv. (J. 
Mail, in his state of innocence, was in friendship 
with (rod; but, by sinning against him, he cx- 

K 'd himself to his just displeasure; his powers 
rnie enfeebled, and his heart filled with en¬ 
mity against him, Rom. viii. (j; he was driven 
out of hia jiaradisuieal Eden, and totally inca]iable 
•of ■ returning to God, and making satisfaction to 
his justice Jesus Christ, therefore, was the ap- 
ainted Mediator to bring about reconciliation, 
iii. 12; Col. i. 21; and in the fulnees of 
he came into this wwrld, obeyed the law, 
led justice, and brought his people into a 
atate of grace and favour; yea, into a more ex¬ 
alted state of ^friendship with God than was lost 
by the fall, Eph. u. 18. Now, in order to the 
•“•ruphshing of this work, it was necessary that j 
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the Mediator should be God and man in on 
person. It was necessary that he should be man, 
1. That he might be related to those he was a 
Mediator and Redeemer of.—2. Thatrsin might 
be satisfied-for, and reconciliation be made for it, 
in the same nature which sinned.—3. It was 
proper that the Mediator should be capable of 
olx’ying the law broken by the sin of man, as a 
divine person could not be subject to the law, and 
yield obedience to it, Gal. iv. 4; Rom. v. 19.— 
4. It was meet that the Mediator should he man, 
tliut )>c might be ca|»ble of suffering death; for, 
as Gad, he could not die, and without shedding 
of blood there was no remission, Heb. ii. 10, 15, 
viii. 3.—5. It was fit he should be man, that he 
might be a faithful high priest, to sympathise 
with his people under all their trials, tempta¬ 
tions, Ac., Heb. ii. 17, 18; iv. 15.—G. Ft was fit 
that he should lie a holy nnd righteous man, free 
from all sin, original and actual, that he might 
offer himself without spot to God, take away the 
sins of men, and lie an advocate for them, Heb. 
vii. 26, ix. 14; 1 John iii. 5. But it was not 
enough to be truly man, and an innocent person| 
he must h more than man : it was requisite that 
lie should . • God also, for, 1. No more man could 
have rateied into a covenant with God to mediate 
between him and sinful men.—2. He must be 
God to give virtue and value to his obedience and 
sufferings; for the sufferings of men or angels 
would not have been sufficient.—3. Being thus 
God-man, we are encouraged to hojic in him. In 
the ]x>rson of Jesus Christ the object of trust is 
brought nearer to ourselves; and those well- 
known tender affections which ure'^ly figura¬ 
tively tiHcribed to the Deity, are, in bur great 
Mediator, thoroughly realized. Further, were 
ht; God, nnd not man, we should approach him 
with fear and dread; were ho man and not God, 
we should he guilty of idolatry to worship and 
trust in him at all, Jer. xvii. 5. The plan of sab 
vation, therefore, by such n Mediator, is the most 
suitable to human Wings thut jxwhibly could lie; 
for here ’• Mercy and truth meet together, righ¬ 
teousness and peace kiss each other.” Ps. lxxxv. 
10. The projiertios of Christ as Mediator are 
these : 1. He is the only Mediator, 1 Tim. ii. 4. 
Praying, therefore, fo saints and angels is an error 
of the church of Rome, and has no countenance 
from the Scripture.—^. Christ is a Mediator of 
men only, not of angels; good angels need not 
any ; and as for evil angels, none is provided nor 
admitted.—8. He is the Mediator both for Jews 
ami Gentiles, Eph. ii._ 18; 1 John ii. 2.-4. He 
is Mediator botb-for Old and New Testament 
saints.—5. He is a suitable, constant, willing, and 
prevailing Mediator; hia mediation always suc¬ 
ceeds, anu is infallible. GilFs Body of Mt. voL 
oct. ed. p. 336; H Titrii (Econ. Fad. lib. ii. ch. 

4 ; Fuller’s Gospel i Is own Witness, ch. 4, p. 2; 
Hurrion’s Christ Crucified , p. 103, Ac,; Dr. 
Owen on the Person qf Christ; Dr. Goodwin's 
WorksAt. iii. 

MEDITATION is an act by which we con. 
aider any c thing closely, or wherein the soul is 
employed in the search or consideration of any 
troth. In religion it is used to signify the se¬ 
rious exercise of the understanding, whereby our 
thoughts are fixed on the observation of spiritual 
tilings, in order to practice. Mystic divines make 
a groat difference between meditation and eon* 
temptation i the former consists in diacunive aota . 
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of the soul, considering methodically and with 
attention the mysteries of faith and .the precepts 
of morality; nnd is jierfnrriied by reflections and 
reasoning* which leave liehind them manifest im¬ 
pressions on the bruin. The pure contemplative, 
they hhv, have no need of meditation, as seeing 
all things in God nt a glance, nnd without any 
reflection. 'See Bkocives and IIcjktistb. 

1. Meditation is a duly which ought to lie at¬ 
tended to bv all who wish well to their spiritual 
interests. It ought to be deliberate, dose, and 
■perpetual, l’snl. exix. D7; i. 2.—2. The sub- 
. jests which ought more exjioeiallv to enga!? 1 the 
Christian mind are the works of creation, Paul, 
xix,: the |«rfeetioiisof < list, Dent, xxxii. 4; the 
excellencies, offices, characters, and woiks of 
Christ, ileh. xii. ‘2, 3; the offices and operations 
of the Holy Spirit, John xv. and Ivi.; the va¬ 
rious dis|iensntimis of Providence, l’s. xcvii. L,*2; 
the precepts, declarations, promises, of God’s 

worl, Ps. exix.; the value, powers, and immor¬ 
tality of the soul, Murk viii. 3(5; the noble, Iteau- 
tiful, and benevolent plan ot the Gnsjiel, 1 Tim. 
i. 11; the necessity of our personal interest in and 
experience of its power, John iii 3; the depravity 
ot our nature, nnd the freedom ot divine grace in 
choosing, adopting, justifying, and sanelilving us, 
1 Cor. vi. U ; the shortness, worth, and swift¬ 
ness ot tune, James iv. 11; the certainty of death, 
Heb. ix. 27; the resurrection nnd judgment to 
come, 1 Cor, xv. 50, Ac.; and the future, state 
of eternal rewards and punishments, Matt. xxv. 
Those are some of tile most ini|K>rtant sub¬ 
jects on which we should meditate —3. To per¬ 
form this duty aright, we should Ik 1 much in 
prayeiTTuke xvni. 1; avoid u worldly spirit, 1 
John ii. 15; lieware of sloth, Ileh. vi. 11; taki? 
heed of sensual pleasures, James iv. 4; watch 
against the devices of Satan, 1 Pet. v. H > bejpfiPn 
in retirement,, Ps. iv. 1; embrace the mo^favour¬ 
able opportunities, the calmness of the -morning, 
Ps. v. 1, 3; the solemnity of the cy;fling, Gen. 
xxiv. 63; sabbath days, Psal. oxviii. 21; sacra¬ 
mental occasions, &c. 1 Cor. xi. 28,— i. The 
advantages resulting from this are, improvement 
of the faculties of the soul, Prov. xvi. 22; the 
affections are raised to Govt, Ps. xxxix. 1,4; an 
enjoyment of divine peace and felicity, Phil. iv. 
6, 7; holiness of hte is promoted, Psal. exix. 5D, 
60; and we thereby exjjerience a foretaste of 
eternal glorv, Ps. Ixxiii. 25, 2*1; 2 Cor. v. 1, Ax. 

MEEKNESS, a tem|>er of mind not easily 
provoked to resentment. In the Greek language 
it is quasi faeitis, easiness of spirit, 

and thus it may lie justly called; for it accommo¬ 
dates the sopl to every occurrence, and so makes 
a man easy to himselt, and to ail about him. The 
Uatins call a meek man mansuelus, qu. mnna 
as suet us, used to the hand; which alludes to the 
taming and reclaiming of creature^ wild by na¬ 
ture, and bringing them to be tractable and fa¬ 
miliar, James iii. 7, 8: so, where the grace of 
meekness reigns, it subdues the impetuous dispo¬ 
sition, and learns it submission and forgiveness. 
It teaches us to govern our own anger whenever 
we are at any time provoked, and patiently to 
bear the* anger of others, that it may not be a 
provocation^) us. The former is its office, espe¬ 
cially in superiors; the latter in inferiors, and 
both iri equals, James iii. 13. The excellency of 
sveh'a spirit appears, if we consider that it en¬ 
ables us to.^ain a victory over corrupt naiture, 
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Prov. xvi. 32; that it is a beauty and on ortnt* 
ment to human U-ingsJ 1 Pet. iSi. 4; that it it 
oliedienee to God's wvad, and conformity to the 
I best patterns, Eph. v. 1*2; Phil. iv. 8. It ia pro¬ 
ductive of theahighest in-ace to the possessor, 
r Luke xsi. ID; NTntt. xi. 28, 2D. It fits us for 
any duty, instruction, relation, condition, orjpttP* 
sedition, Phil. iv. 11, 12. To obtain this spirit, 
consider that it is a divine injunction, Ze.ph. ii 
3; Col. iii. 12: 1 Tim. vi. 'll. Observe the 
many examples of it: Jesus Christ, Mutt. xi. 28; 
Abraham, Gen. xiii. xvi. 5, (">; Moses, N'ftmb. 
xii. 3; David, Zech. xii. 8; 2 Sam. xvi. 10, 12; 
Psalin exxxi. 2; l’uul, 1 Cor. ix. ID. How 
lovely a spirit it is in itself, nnd how it secures us 
from a variety of evils. That |ieculinr promises 
are made to such, Matt. v. 5 ; Isa. lxvi. 2. That 
Kuril give Evidence of their Ix-ing under the in¬ 
fluence of divine gra<*‘, anil shall enjoy the divine 
Messing, sIsMiah Ivii. 15. See Henry on Meek- 
ness; Dunlop's Seem. vol. ii. p. 434 ; Kraus's 
Sermons on the ('hris. * Temper , ser. 2D; ’Til lot- 
son on 1 P<t. ii. 21 ; and on Matt. v. 44 ; Lo¬ 
gan's Sermons , vol. i. ser. 10; and Jortin's Scr- 
nfhns, ser. II. vol. iii. 

MEETING-HOUSE, a jilare appropriated 
bv Dissenters to the purjxisc of public worship 
Since the Act of Uniformity, passed lti(J2, by 
which so ninnv hundreds of ministers were eject¬ 
ed from their livings, meeting-houses have Is'como 
very numerous, l-'or a eousiderahle time, indeed, 
they were prohibited by the Conventicle Act; hut, 
at last, toleration being granted to Dissenters, 
(hoy enjoyed the privilege of meeting and wor¬ 
shipping God according to the dictates of their 
mvn consciences, and which they still possess to 
this day. The number of meeting-houses in 
London may, jierhiips, amount to nhout 150, 
though some reckon upwards of 200. In all tho 
respectable towns, and even in many villages of 
England, then- are meeting-houses ; and, within 
a few years, they have greatly increased. 

MEl.ANC Holy, sadness,or gloom; arising 
either from the bn hit of laxly, or the state of tho 
mind. To remove it, the following remedies may 
lx- applied. 1. Early rising. 2. Plain, nourish¬ 
ing food. 3. Exercise in the open Hir. Or It it 
arises parlieularlv from the mind, 1. Associate 
with Ine cheerful. 2. Btudy the Scriptures. 

3. (.(Insider the amiable character of (Jod. 

4. Avoid sin. 5. Be much in prayer. See Bur¬ 
ton, Baxter, anil lingers on Melancholy. 

MELATON1, so called from one Miletix 
who taught, that not the soul, hut the body of 
man, was made after God’s own image. 

MELCI11ZKDIA1NS, a denomination which 
arose a I toot thp beginning of the third century. 
They affirmed that Melrhizedek whs not a roan, 
but a heavenly power sujxrior to Jesus Christ; 
for Melchiredek, they said, was the intercessor 
and mediator of the angels; and Jesus Christ 
was only so for man, and bis priesthood only a 
copy of that of Melchizedek. 

MELCIllTES, the name, given to the'Sy- 
riae, Egyptian, anil other Christians pf the Le¬ 
vant. The Melchites, excepting some few points 
of little or*no importance, which relate only to 
ceremonies, and ecclesiastical discipline, ajc, in 
every rpspert, professed G recks; but they arts go¬ 
verned by a |»rtie*lar patriarch, who assume* 
the title of Patriarch of Antioch. They celebrate 
mass in the Arabian language. The religious 
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•wrong tho Mclchites follow the rule of St. Basil, 
the common rule of all fh4 Greek monks. • 

ME LET IANS, the fame of a Considerable, 
jrarty who adhered to the cause of Meletius, bishop 
of Lvco|wlist, in Upper Egypt, after he was de¬ 
posed, about the year 30b, by Peter, bishop of 
Alexandria, under the charge of his having sacri¬ 
ficed to the gods, and having been guilty of other 
heinous crimes; though Epiphamus makes his > 
only failing to have been an excessive severity 
against the lapsed. This dispute, which was at 
first a personal difference between Meletius and 
Peter, became a religious controversy; and the 
Meletiari party subsisted in the fifth century, hut 
was condemned by the first council of Nice. 

MEMORY, a faculty of the mind, which 
presents to us ideas or notions of tilings that are 
past, aeeompan.ed with a persuasion that the 
thingsthem-ielvcs were formeVIv retd and present 
When we Tcmcinlier with little or no el.eel, it is 
called remembrance simply, nr memory, and some¬ 
times passive memory. When we endeavour to 
rememlK'r what does not immediately and of 
itself occur, it is called active memory, or recol¬ 
lection. A good memory has these several quali¬ 
fications: 1. It is ready to receive and admit with 
great ease the various ideas, both of wofds and 
things, which are learned or taught.— ti. It is 
large and copious to treasure up these ideas in 
great number and variety.—3. It is strong arid 
durable to retain, for n considerable tune, thost 
words or thoughts vvhieh arc committed to it.— 
4. It is faithful and active to suggest arid recol¬ 
lect, upon everv proper occasion, all those words 
or thoughts which it. hath treasured up. As this 
faculty uuv be injured bv neglect and •dothlul- 
nesn, we will here subjoin a tew of the best rules 
whieli have been given for the improvement of it. 
1. We should form a clear and distinct appre¬ 
hension of the tilings which we commit to me¬ 
mory.— -. Beware of everv sort of intemperance, 
for that greatly impairs the faculties.—3. If it be 
weak, we must not overtoil! it, hut charge it only 
With the most useful and solid notions—1. We 
should take everv opportunity of uttering our lavt 
tho: idits ui conversation, as this will deeply im¬ 
print them.—3. We should join to the idea we 
wish t'> remember, some other idea that is more 
familiar to us, vvhieh hears some siulilitude to it, 
either in its n iture, or in the sound of the word.— 
(5. We should think of it before we go in sleep in. 
night, and the .first thing in the morning, when ] 
the faculties tiro fresh.—7. Method and regu- 
larjty m the things we commit to the memory are 
necessary.—H. t then thinking, writing, or talk¬ 
ing, on thi> sub'es-ts we wish to remetiiU'r.— 
ft. Fervent arid frequent prater. See Walts on 
the All u<t, eh 17i Grey's Me maria Tt'ch a iea ; 
Rogers's Pleasures of Memory ; Reid's Intell. 
Powers of Man, 303, 310, 33S, 3.70. 

MEN ANDRIANS, the most ancient branch 
of Gnostics; thus called from Menander their 
chief, said hy some, without sufficient foundation, 
to have las'ii a disciple of Simon Magus, and 
himself a refuted magician. 

He taught, that no person could be saved un¬ 
less he were baptized in his name; and he con¬ 
ferred a peculiar sort of baptism, which would 
render thgi&who received it iuunortal in the next 
world ; dH$|biti(ia himself to the world with the 
frenzy of a lunatic, more than tfxc founder of a 
sect as a promised saviour; for it appears by the 


testimonies of Irensms, Justin, and Tertullian, 
that he pretended to be one of the asms sent from 
the pieroma, or ecclesiastical regions, to succour 
( the souls that lay groaning under bodily oppres¬ 
sion and servitude; and to maintain them against 
the. violence and stratagems of the dtemons thnt 
hold the reins of empire in this sublunary world. 
As this doctrine was built U|k>ii the same Inunda¬ 
tion with that of Simon Magus, the ancient 
writers lookeJ upon him as the instructor of Me¬ 
nander. See Simovia\h. 

MENDICANTS, or Bkogivo Friars, seve¬ 
ral orders of religious in popish countries, who, 
having no settled revenues; are snparted hy the 
iharit.ihle contributions they receive from others. 

This sort of society began in the thirteenth 
century, and the members of it, bv the tennor of 
their institution, were to remain entirely destitute 
of all fixed revenues mid possessions; though in 
process ot time their nmnlier became a heavy tax 
u|Kin the people. Innocent 111. was the first of 
the jiopcs who perceived the necessity of institut¬ 
ing such an order; and accordingly he gave such 
monastic societies as made a profession of poverty, 
the most .tinguishing marks of his protection 
and ftivo They were also encouraged and 
patronizt I by the succeeding pontdl’s; when ex- 
|>erience had demonstrated their public and exten¬ 
sive use 1 illness. But when It became generally 
known that they hail such a peculiar place in the 
esteem and protection of the rulersol'ilie church, 
their numlier grew to such an enormous anil un- 
wieldy multitude, and swarmed so prodigiously 
in all the European pioviuces, that tliev became, 
a burden, not only to the people, hut tiffin' church 
ifself. 'l'lie great inconvenience that arose from 
tbe excessive multiplication ill" the Mendicant 
orders was remedied hv Gregory X., in ii general 
rouiiW'l, which he n-scmhlcd at Lyons iif 
lor here-ill the religious orders that hud sprung 
up afti r the council held at Rome in 101 under 
the poiitilieJt''' ol Innocent 111. were sii|>pressed; 
and the extravagant multitude of Mendicants, as 
Gregory called them, were reduced to a smaller 
numlier, and eoulined to the four following socie¬ 
ties or denominations, viz. Dominicans, the Fran¬ 
ciscans, the Carmelites, and the Augustins, or 
hermits of St. Augustin. 

As the pout ills allowed these four Mendicant 
orders the liberty of travelling wlierever they 
thiHight proper, of conversing with jicrsons of 
every rank, of instructing the \outh and multi¬ 
tude wherever they went; and as those monks 
exhibited, in their outward appearance pnd man¬ 
ner of life, more striking marks of gravity and 
holiness than were observable in tin 1 other mo¬ 
nastic societies, they arose, all at once to the very 
summit of fame, and were regarded with the ut¬ 
most esteem and veneration through all the coun¬ 
tries .of Europe. The enthusiastic attachment 
to these sanctimonious beggars went so far, that, 
as we learn from the most authentic records, se¬ 
veral lilies were divided or cantoned nut into lour 
parts, with a view to these four orders: the first 
part being arsigned to the Dominicans, the s.'cond 
to the Franciscans, the third to the Carmelites, 
and the fourth to the Augustins. The people 
were unwilling to receive the sacraments from 
any other hands than thn.-e of the Meniljeatils, 
to whose churches they crowded to perform 4heir 
devotions while living, and were extremely de¬ 
sirous to deposit Rienj their remains idler ricalh. 

i 
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Nor did the influence and creditor the Mendi¬ 
cants end here; for we find in the history of this 
and of the succeeding ages, that they were em¬ 
ployed not only in spiritual matters, hut also in 
temporal and political affairs of the greatest con¬ 
sequence, in com|swing the differences of princes, 
concluding treaties of peace, concerting alliances, 
presiding in cabinet councils, governing courts, 
levying laves, and other occupations, nut only re¬ 
mote from, but absolutely inconsistent with the 
monastic character and profession. However, 
the power of the Dominie ms and Franciscans 
greatly suruassed that of the otliertwo orders, in¬ 
somuch that these two orders were, before the 
reformation, what the Jesuits lime liecn since 
that hippy and glorious period; the very soul of 
the hierarchi, the engines of the sti<*r, the seeiet 
springs of im the motions of the one arid the 
other, and the author.-- aftd directors of everv great 
and inijMitant event, Ix>tli in the religious mid 
political win Id. 1 >v verv quick progression their 
pride mid confidence arrived nt such a p'tch, tint 
they had the presumption to declare pubjl. Iv, lllill 
they had a divine impulse and commission to 
illustrate ami uuiritain the religion of Jcsiii. 
They treated with the utmo-t insolence and eon- 
‘tonipt all the dill- rent ordetsol'the priesthood; they 
affirmed, without a blush, that the true nnthod 
of obtaining salv .tioriwas revealed to them alone; 
proclaimed will, ostentation the superior eHionr\ 

■ mid virtue of their indulgences; mid vanuiid bc- 
yoial measure their interest at the court ol licuvi u. 
and their familiar ermnevions with the Supreme 
Being, the Virgin Mary, and the saints in glory. 
By thw. impious wiles iliev so deluded and cap¬ 
tivated tlie miserable, and blinded the niullitudi* 
that'they would not intrust any other hut (he 
Mendicants with the care of their souls. Tht-y 
retained their credit and influence to siipKa de- 

S ree towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
nit great iiiiiiiImts of Ivith sexes, somd in laalth, 
others in a state of infirmity, others at the point 
of death, earnestly desired to be admitted into the 
Mendicant order, which they looked upon us a 
sure and infaliule method of rendering heaven 
propitious.— Many made it an essential part of 
their List wills, that their bodies after death should 
be wrapp'd in old ragged Dominican or Francis 
can habits, and interred among the Mend lean’s. 
For such was the Inrharous superstition and 
wretched ignorance of this age, Mint people uni¬ 
versally Ijelievod they should n-ulily obtain mercy 
from Christ at the day of judgment, if they ap¬ 
peared I s'lore his tribunal associated with the 
Mendicant friars. 

A!Hint tills time, however, they fell under an 
universal odium ; hut, lining resolutely protected 
against nil opposition, whether oi«'n or secret, |>v 
the pop's, who regarded them as their Is-xt friends 
and most effectual supports, they suffered little 
or nothing from the oflorls of their numerous ad¬ 
versaries. In the fifteenth century, besides their 
arrogance, which was excessive, a quarrelsome 
and litigious spirit prevailed among them, and 
drew upin them justly the displcasur? and indig¬ 
nation of many. By affording refuge at this 
time to the Regains m their order, they became 
offensive to’ the bishop, an<l were hereby in¬ 
volved in difficulties and perplexities of various 
kindit. They lost their credit in the sixteenth 
century by their rustic, impudence, their ridicu- 
ilous superstitions, their ignorance, cruelty, and 
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brutish manners. They discovered the'most bar- 
hurous aversion to the Irts r.rxi sciences, and pi- 
pressed a like ahhorrcnjc of certain eminent and 
learned men, who endeavoured to pp’U the paths 
of science to Inc pursuits of the studious youth, 
recommended the culture of the mind, and attack¬ 
ed the barbarism of the age in their wriljng»and 
discourses. Their general diameter, together 
with other circumstances, concurred to render 
a reformation desirable, mid to accomplish this 
happy event. * 

Among live number of Mendicants are also 
ranked the t’upuchins, Rccullcts, Minims, and 
others, who uro brunches or denviitious Jiom the 
tbrmer. 

Buchanan tells us, the Mendicants in Scotland, 
under an »p|iearain , d' of lieggary, lived a very 
luxurious life; vvlicijce one wittily culled them 
not Ifrndimnt, but Maml lira lit Inars. 

MEXNt >XI f IIS, a sect m the United Pro¬ 
vinces, in most respects the same with those in 
other places called AnuhiiptUtn. They had their 
i i-o m I bib), wiien Memio Simon, n native of 
Fsicsliuid, who had liecn ii Romish priest, and n 
notorious profligate, resigned his rank and oilico 
in the Romish church, and publicly emluuced the 
coiii'iiimion of the Anabaptists. 

Memio w *s horn at Witmarsum, a village in 
the noighliourliood of Bblswert in i-'iicsluiid, it 
the year Ibllb, and died m Ibtil, in the duchj, 
of Holstein, at the country-scat ol acitlain.no- 
hlcm.m not f.ir from the city of (ddrsloc, who, 
moved with compassion by the view of the perils 
to which Memio was evpised, und the snares 
that were daily laid for his ruin, took him, with 
certain flf his associates, into his protection, und 
gave him an asylum. The writings of Merino 
which are almost all compised in the Dutch lan¬ 
guage, were published in folio ut Amsterdam, in 
the year Itibl. About the year 1537, Merino 
was earnestly solicited by many of the sect with 
wh’cli he connected himself to assume among 
l hem the rank and functions of it public teacher; 
and, as he looked UJKiil the (lemons who iiuulo 
tfiis proposal to tie exempt from the fanatical 
pbren/.y of their brethren ut Minister (though 
ai-eurding to other accounts they were originally 
of the same slump, only rendered somewhat wiser 
l>v th<*ir sufl'erings) lie yielded to their entreaties. 
From this period to the end of his life, he travel¬ 
led from one country to another with his wife aiul 
children, exercising his ministry, under prmuurea 
and calamities of various kind-, that succeeded 
each other without interruption, and constantly 
exposed to the danger of lulling a victim to tho 
severity of the laws. East und West Friesland, 
together with the province of (iromiigen, worn 
first visited by this zealous afiostlc of the, Ana¬ 
baptists ; from whence he directed his course 
into [lollafld, Cluelderland, Brabant, ami Wcst- 
phali.i; continued it through the Herman pro¬ 
vinces that lie on the coast of the Baltic mu, and 
jprictraled as far as Livonia. In all these places 
iis ministerial labours were utteiidr-J with ro- 
ln irkabie- success, and added to his sci t a prodi¬ 
gious nuinlier of followers. Heme lie is deserv¬ 
edly considered uu Die conmiou chief of >lmost 
all the Anabaptists, and the parent of tho sect 
that still subsists under that denomination. Mcn- 
no was a man of genius, though not of a very 
sound judgment: ho possessed u natural and per¬ 
suasive eloquence, and such a degree of lcaniuig 
x3 
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oa made him pass for an oracle in the estimation Mennonite minister, who has published their h»- 
of tho multitude. He appears, moreover, to have tory and apology, maintains, that they are not 
been a man of probity, o4a meek and tractable spi- Anabaptists either by principle or by origin, 
rit, gentle in his manners, pliable and obsequious However, nothing can lie more certain than this 
in hu commerce with persons of a?l ranks and cha- fact, viz. that the first Mennonite congregations 
meters, and extremely zealous in promoting prac- were composed of the different sorts of Annbap- 
tiert! religion and virtue, which he recommended tistsj of tnose who had been always inoffensive 
by his example as well as by his precepts. The and upright, and of those who before their con- 
plan of doctrine and discipline drawn up by version by the ministry of Menno, had been se- 
Menno was of a much more mild and moderate ditious fanatics; besides, it is alleged, that the 
nature than that of the furious and fanatical Mennonitcs do actually retain at this day some 
Anabaptists (whose tumultuous proceedings have of tjiose opinions and doctrines which led the se- 
been recited under tiiat article,) but somewhat ditious and turbulent Anabaptists of old to the 
more severe, though more clear and consistent commission ofso many and suen enormous crimes; 
than the doctrine of the wiser branches of that such particularly is the doctrine concerning the 
sect, who uimed at nothing more than the re- nature of Christ’s kingdom, or of the church.of 
storation of the Christian church toots primitive tho New Testament, though modified in such a 
purity. Accordingly, he condemned the plan of manner as to have lost its noxious qualities, and to 
ecclesiastical discipline that was founded on the tie no longer pernicious in its influence, 
prosjiect of a new kingdom, to be miraculously The Monnonitcs are subdivided into several 
established by Jesus Christ on the ruins of civil sects, whereof the two principal are the Mand-rians, 
government, and the destruction of human rulers, or Flamingians, and the Walerhvndiana. The 
and which had lieen the fatal and jiestilential opinions, says Mosheim,.that are held in common 
source of such dreadful commotions, such axe- by the Mennonitcs, seem to be all derived from 
crablc reliellinns, and such enormous crimes. Ho this fu lamentul principle,—that the kingdom 
declared publicly his dislike of that doctrine whicii which nrist established upon earth is a visible 
pointed out the approach of a marvellous reform- chuTcl., or community, into which the holy and 
ation in the church by the means of a new ami just alone arc to lie admitted; and which is con- 
cxtmorditmry effusion of the Holy Spirit. He sequently exempt from all those institutions and 
# expressed his abhorrence of the licentious tenets rules of discipline that have fieen invented by hu- 
whieh several of the Anabaptists had maintained man wisdom for the correction and reformation 
with respect to the lawfulness of polygamy and of the wicked. This principle, indeed, was avowed 
divorce ; and, finally, considered as unworthy of by tho ancient Mennonitcs, but it. is now almost 
toleration those funntirs who were of opinion, wholly renounced : nevertheless, from this ancient 
that the I loly Ghost continued to descend into doctrine many of the religious opinions that die¬ 
tin’ minds of many chosen believers, inTas extra-< tinguish the Mennonites from all other Christian 
ordinary a manner ns he did at the first establish- communities seem to lie derived. In consequence 
ment of the < Jurist ian church, and that he testi- of this doctrine, they admit none to the sacrament 
fied his peculiar presence to several of the faith- ofl>/.ntism but jiersons that are come to the full 
ful by miracles, predictions, dreams, and visions use of their reason; they neither admit civil 
of various kinds. He retained, indeed, the doc- rulers into their communion, nor allow any of 
trines commonly received among the Annliap- their mourners to jierform the functions of magis- 
tists, in relation to the baptism of infants; the tracy; they deny the lawfulness of repelling force 
millennium, or one thousand years’ reign of l»y forco; and consider war, in all its shajicB, as 
Christ upon earth; the exclusion of magistrates unchristian and unjust: they entertain the ut 
from tho Christian church; the abolition of war; most aversion to the execution of justice, and 
and the prohibition of oaths enjoined by our more especially to capital punishments; and they 
Saviour; and the vanity, as well ns the perni- also refuse to confirm their testimony by an oath, 
cious eflirts of human science. But while Men- The particular sentiments that divided the more 
no retained these doctrines in a general se.nse, he considerable societies of the Mennonites are the 
explained and modified them in such a manner following: The rigid Mennonites, called the 
us made them resemble the religious tenets that Mamin giam, maintain with various degrees of 
were universally received in the Protestant rigour the opinions of their founder Merino, as. to 
churches; and this rendered them agreeuble to the human nature of Christ, alleging that it was 
many, and made them appear inoffensive even to produced in the womb of the Virgin by tbe 
numbers who had no inclination to embrace them, creating power of the Holy Ghost; the ohliga- 
lt, however, so happened, thut the nature of the tion that binds us to wash the feet of strangers, 
doctrines considered in themselves, the eloquence in consequence of our Saviour’s command ; ths* 
of MflUno, which set them oil'to such mlsantiige, necessity of excommunicating and avoiding, os 
uri* flea circumstances of the times, gave a high one would-flo the plague, not only avowed sinner^ 
degree of credit to the religious system of this hut also oil those who depart, even in some light 
famous teacher among the Anabaptists, so that it instances jiertaining to dress, &c. from the sun- 
mA'de a rapid progress iri that sect. And thus it plicity of their ancestors; the contempt due to 
was in consequence of the ministry of Menno, human learning; and other matters of leas mo- 
thnt the different sorts of Anabaptists agmxl ment. However, this austere system declines, and 
together in excluding from their communion the the rigid Mennonites are gradually approaching 
fanatics that dishonoured‘it, and in renouncing towards the opinions and discipline of the morn 
all tenets that were detrimental to the authority moderate, or Walerlandians. 
of civil government, and by an unexpected coah- The first settlement of the Mennonites in the 
tion formed themselves into one community. United Provinces was granted them by William, 
Though the Mennonites usually pass for a prince of Orange, towards the close of the sixteenth 
•net of Anabaptists, yet Mr, Herman Schyn, a century; but it was not before the'following cen- 
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Ary that their liberty and tranquillity were fixed 
upon solid foundations, when, by a confession of 
faith published in the year l&JC, they cleared 
themselves* from the imputations of those per¬ 
nicious and detestable errors that had been laid to 
their charge. In order to appease their intestine 
discords, a considerable part of the Aunbaptists of 
Flanders, Germany, and Friesland, concluded 
their debates in a conference held at Amsterdam 
in the year 1630, and entered into the t>on<ls of 
fraternal communion, each reserving to them¬ 
selves u liberty of retaining certain opinions. J’his 
association was renewed and confirmed by new 
resolutions in the year 1640; in consequence of 
whicji the rigorous laws of Menno and his suc¬ 
cessors'were in various respects mitigated and 
corrected. According to Benedict, t^irre wore, 
in 1821, 200 Mennonito churches in America. 
They are a simple, harmless people, and make it 
an article of their faith never to bear arms. See 
AnABjU'TIsTS. 

MEN OF UNDERSTANDING. This 
title distinguished a denomination which ap|tenr- 
ed in’Flanders and Brussels in the year 1511. 
They owed their origin to an illiterate man, whose 
name was Egidius Cantor, and to William of 
IlildenisOn, a Carmelite monk. They pretended 
to be honoured with celestial-visions, denied that 
any could arrive at jterieet knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures without the extraordinary suc¬ 
cours of a divine illumination, and declared the 
approach of a new revelation from heaven, more 
perfect than the Gotqicl of Christ. They said 
that the resurrection was accomplished in the 
person of Jesus, and no other was to be expeeted; 
that tlufinward man was not defiled by the out¬ 
ward actions, whatever they were; thut the pains 
of licll were to have an end; and not only all 
mankind, hut even the devils themselves, vsorc 
to return to God, and lie made partakers <Y eter¬ 
nal felicity. They also taught, among other 
things, that Christ alone had merited eternal lde 
and felicity for the human rare; and that there¬ 
fore men could not acquire this inestimable privi¬ 
lege hy their own actions alone—that the priests, 
to whom the people confessed their transgressions, 
had not the power of absolving them, but this 
authority was vested in Christ afone—that volun¬ 
tary penance and mortification was not necessary 
to salvation. 

This denomination appears to have been a 
Branch of the Brethren and Sisters of the Free 
* Spirit. 

MERCY is that disposition of mind whirh 
excites us to pity and relieve those who are in 
trouble, or to |*t»s by their crimes without punish¬ 
ing them. It is distinguished from love, thus: 
Th% object of love is the creature simply; the 
object oi‘ mercy is the creature fallen into misery. 
Parents love their children simply as they ore 
their children: but if they fall into misery, love 
works in a way of pity and compassion; love is 
turned into mercy. 

“As we all arc the objects of mercy in one degree 
or another; the mulua^cxercisc oi it towards each 
other is necessary to preserve the liarmony and 
happiness of society. But there are those who 
may lie more .particularly considered as the olv 
jects of it; suen as the guilty , the indigent , and 
the mife table. As it respects ihc guilty, the 
greatesf mercy we can show to them u to endea- 
■ vour to reclaim them, and prevent the bad conse- 
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qurncoa of their misconduct, James v. 20. Mercy 
may also be shown to firm by a proper mitiga¬ 
tion of justice, and no| extending the punish¬ 
ment beyond the nature or desert of the crime 
With regard tfl those who are in necessity and 
vtinl, mercy rails ujion ns to afford the moat suit¬ 
able and seasonable supplies; und here our bant* 
factions must be dis|>onscd in pnqmrtion to our 
cireuinstancrs, and the real distress of the object, 
1 John iii. 17. As to those who nre in misery 
and ifistress, merry prompts us to nlieve^nid 
comfort them by doing vvhnt we can to remove 
or alleviate their burdens. Our I .ord strongly 
recommended this act of mercy in the parable ot 
the man who fell among thieves, anil was re¬ 
lieved by the poor Kumuritnn; and in the core- 
elusion ho aijds, ‘Go and do thou likewise,’ Luke 
x. 30—37. 

“This merciful temjH-r will show and exert 
itself not tally towards those of our own party 
and acquaintance, but to the whole hutnnri spe¬ 
cies; and not only to the whole human species, 
but to the animal creation. It is a degree of ii> 
linijiimity to take pleasure in giving any thing 
pain, and more in putting useful animals to ex¬ 
treme torture for our own sport. This is not that 
dominion which God originally gave to man over 
the beasts of the jU:ht. It is, therefore, nil usurp¬ 
ed authority, which man has no right to exerc.it** 
over brute creatures, which were made for his 
service, convenience, support, and ease; but not 
for the gratification uf unlawful passions, or cruel 
dis]HMitioiis. 

“ Mercy must be distinguished from those 
weaknesses of a natural tcmjK-r which often put 
,on the appearance of it. With regard to crimi¬ 
nals or delinquents, it is false compassion to sup¬ 
press the salutary admonition, and refuse to set 
their guilt Indore them, merely 1 teen u se the sig)i| 
of it will give tlu-ir conscience pain; such unsea¬ 
sonable tenderness in a surgeon may prove the 
death of his patient: this, however, it may np|H-ar, 
is not merry, but cruelty. So is that fondness of 
a parent that withholds the liuml of discipline 
from a Is-loved child, when its frowardnnns and 
faults render seasonable and prudent correction 
necessary to hiivc it from ruin. In like niunner, 
when a magistrate, through excessive clemency, 
suffers a criminal who is a jiest to society to 
eteape unpunished, or so mitigates the w-riteuco 
of the law as to put it into bis power to do still 
greater hurt to others, he- violates not only the 
laws of juatiee, hut of mercy too. 

“Merry to the indigent and necessitous baa 
been no less abused and jierverted by acts of mis¬ 
taken beneficence, when impudence and clamour 
are permitted to extort from the hand of charity 
that relief which is due to silent distress and mo¬ 
dest merit; or when one object is lavishly re¬ 
lieved to the«detriment of another who is more 
deserving. As it respects those who are in tri¬ 
bulation or misery, to ml sure, every such person 
is an object of our compassion; but thnt com¬ 
passion rnuv la*, and often is, exercised in a wrong 
manner. Some are of so tender a make, that 
they cannot U-ar the sight of distress, and stand 
aloof front a friend in pain and affliction, la-cause 
it affects them too sensibly, when their presence 
would at least give them some little comfort, and 
might possibly administer lasting relief. This 
weakness should lie opposed, la-cause it not only 
looks like unkindnuas to our friends, lmt is really 
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showing more tenderness to ourselves than to 
them r nor is it. doirigjas we would lie done hv. 
Again; it is I’ulsp pitT whim, out of mere ten¬ 
derness of niituri', we cither advise or permit our 
alHieted friend to take or do any thing vvliieh 
will give him a little transient ease, hut whieh we 
kr^ovv at the same tune’ \\ill increase his future 
pmn, und aggravate the symptoms of his disease.” 
Keeiug, therefore, the extremes to whieh we are 
liable, let us learn to cultivate, that wisdom and 
prudence whieh are neecssarv to regulate. this 
virtue. To In; jnst without Ix-ing cruel, and 
men if id without being weak, should be our con¬ 
stant aim, under all the circumstances of guilt, in¬ 
digence, and misery, whlc Ii present tben.si Kes to 
our va*w. See l , o'\t.i , :n *o i,, Cimimi v, Lovi. 

MKIIi’Y Oh'i SOI) is his ri chness to iclieve 
the miserable, and lo paulon the amity. 1. It is 
essential to hi- n ituie, F.xod. xvviv. (i, 7; not, 
indeed, as a passion or ullcitimi, as il is in men, 
blit tile result of his sovereign will, lltld guided by 
his inlimle wisdom—3. ’t is free, us nothing out 
of hinuelf eau betlie (au->‘ ot it; for I lien lliere 
would be a cause prior to him, tic eaii-c of him¬ 
self. The misery of iho ereatme is not I he Anise 
uf merev, for he is not wrong it upon as creatures 
are; irir irre the ineills ol the creature the cause, 
Tit. ill. 5. nor nre even the sulh rings ot ( linst 
the cans.’, but tile etleets of it ; but ll uri-ex (rum 
the Goodness of bis nature, and (ruin Ills soveit-igii 
will aihl ple.eme, I',\od. xxxiu. 1 1 •; Kom.ix IS.— 
”, His men v is infinite; it pinions oflenei s 
euimnltled as,mist all lufinitc'y hol\ fa mo, and 
fiestnws an infinite omul on all who believe, even 
Jesus ('hrist, Luke 1. 7S.—I. ft is immut.ll'le; 
nothing canchange it ; it is invariably the sanay 
Mai. in. (i; Luke i. 50.—5. SI',ill lx - toiever eele- 
brated 111 a future state, i’s.ll. I\«txi\. 3; eill. 1“ —, 
<i. ll is uiilv displayed m and tlirouirh < 'hrist, 
Fph. ii. It has been ltirther di i(ini'iiis!u d into, 
1. Preventing mercy, IV,d In. 10. — 2. Fui hear¬ 
ing ineuw, Rom ti. I —('omfoitmg meicv, 
2 l‘or. 1. I. — l lvvlievim* merev, I'sel. e\lv. H, 
0. —5. Pardoning nievv, lsa.lv (i — (i rimer- 
sal nr extensive mercy, ll extends lo all kinds 
of beings and fallen ciealures. I he brute crea¬ 
tion share ill it, l’s il. exlv. 0; \v\vi 5, l! The 
ungodly are the objects of it m a general way, 
Matt v. In l Tim iv, 10. The saints hi: earth 
are eontum il momuuenls of it, Rom i\. 33; and 
(he spoils of pi-t men made perfect in glory are 
illvvavs praising thid lor it, I ui.dlv, ll is eiipived 
in an especial manner hv all who are true hc- 
Luveis, ol every nation, m every age, in every 
circumstance, m all places, and at all tiutes. See 
till vie, PvunoN’: (hit's Rody of Dir vol. i. p, 
1*31, ml. ed; Stiurin's Sir. vol. i. sir. N; Dr. 
(lOvdinn's Hot/. s, vol v. part 3; 'I'ilU'tsoi i'.v 
&r. ser. 1 17; I/.H's S> r. sit. 10. 

MEillT si unties desert, or ifo earn: origi¬ 
nally tlte word was applied to soldiers and oi.ior 
military |*ersons, who, hv their labours in the 
IWiI, iind bv the vanous hard,flips they tlndcr- 
went <|tiruig the coursi> of a campaign, as- also by 
other services they might ixrasiimailv render to 
iheoamtaonwc.illh, were said, mtieic stipendia, to 
merit Hr earn their pav? which they might pro¬ 
perly W said to do, h»M'iso they yielded in real 
service an equivalent to the state lor the sti;x>nil 
they received, which was therefore due to them 
in justice. Here, then, vve come lit the true 
meaning of the word merit; from which it is 
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very clearly to be seen that thcTP can be no sfcch 
tiling as merit in onr best olrdi'-nee. One man 
may merit of another, hut all mankind together 
cannot merit from the hand of This evi¬ 
dently apjH'iirs, if wc consider the imperii ctiona v 

of all our services, and the express declaration of 
the divine word, Fph. ii. 8, 9; Rom. xi. 5, 6; 

'fit. iii. 5; Rom. x. I, 1. The Doetrine of 
Met it tinted, ser. i, vol. iii.j South'* Serin.; Top- 
tody's ]f br/.x, p. 471, vol. ili.; Herrey's JCteven 
Letters to Wesley; Robinson's Claude, xol.^ji. 
p. 21ft. 

MERITS OF CHRIST, a term used to 

denote the active arid passive obedience uf Christ; 
all that he wrought and all that he sy/Tered for 
tlie salvation of mankind. See articItspt’ioNK- 
Mi.vr, Imim tation, Ruuitfui sm -s hi Ciiuist. 

MF.SrflAll signifies anointed, the title given 
h\ way of eminence to om Saviour; meaning 
the same in Hebrew a« Clni.-t in ( : reek, and 
alludes lo the authority he had to assume the 
characters of prophet, priest, and king, and that 
of Saviour of the world. The ancient Jews had 
just notions of the .Messiah, which eemc gra- 
iluallv to lie corrupted, bv expecting a temporal f 0 
moriareh ideompirror; and finding Jesus < 'hrist 
to be p Imioble, and of an unpromising ajs- 
peaninci (bey lejtx-ted him. Most ol the modern 
rabhins. arcording to lluxtorf, believe tliat the 
Messiiil- is emiie, hut that he lies concealed be¬ 
cause of the sins of the Jews. ( Uh< rs believe lie 
is not vet come, fixing dillen nt tu in, for Ins tt\>- 
pcarunee, many ot vvliii Ii are olapsid ; and, lH-ing' 
thus hntlled, have pronounced an anathema 
against those who shall pretend (o eah tilate the 
time of his coming. To reconcile (heprophecies 
concerning the Messiah llint seemed to lx- con¬ 
tradict on, some have had iceourse to a twofold 
\lpssi ill; one in a stale of ixnertv and sullering, 
theSiflicr of splendour and glory. 'J'he first, 
they »a\, is to proeeid fromihe tribe of Ephraim, 
who i- t.v. light against (<og, and to he shun by 
Anmllus, /a-eli xn. Kt; the seem'd is to lw of 
the tribe ol Judah and lineage of David, xvho is 
to conquer and kill Anmllu-; to bring the first 
Messiah to life again, to as-x iiihle all Israel, and 
iuh’ over the whole world. 

That Jesus < 'hrist is the true Messiah, and 
actually come in the flesh, is ivuh-rit, if we con¬ 
sider (as Mr. Fuller observes) that it is intimated 
tliat whenever he should runic, the sacrifices and 
ceremonies ol' ihr Mosaic law were to lx' super¬ 
seded bv him, l’s. xl. <’>— K- I Sum. xv. 33; Paa. 
ix. 37; Jer. xxxi. 31, 3-1; Ilcb. viii. 13. JVovv 
sacrifice and cl latinn have ceased, 'they ret - 
luoily ceased when Jesus oflcrei) himselt a Aam- 
liee, and in a tew years after, they actually ceased. 

A few of the ancient ceremonies are liidecd 
adhered to, but ns one of Urn Jewish writers t 
acknowledges, “The baerilieesof the Holy Tem¬ 
ple have ceased." Let every Jew therefore ask , 
himself this question: Should Messiah the Prince 
come at some future period, how are the sacrifice 
and oblation to reuse on his opfirunmee, when 
they Iqjive already- ceased near I.xOt) viars? 

Again, it is suggested in the Scripture, that 
the great body of sacred prophecy should lie 
accomplished In him; Hen. iii. in; xxii. 18; Uu 
.xlix. It); Ini. 1. The time whin he waa to" x 
come is clearly marked out in prophecy; la. xUx. 

10; Hag. ii. t»—0; Dan. ix. 34. He actually 
came# according to that time.-*— 2 .,’i'hc place 
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where Messiah should Ih> horn, and where he 
should prinrijullv impart his doctrine, is deter¬ 
mined; Mic. v. 2; Isa. ix. 2; and was literally 
tuilillcd in Jesus.—3. The house or family from 
whom he should descend, is clearly ascertained. 
So much is said of his descending from David, 
that we need not refer to particular nrixifs; and 
the rather as no Jew will deny it. The genealo¬ 
gies of Matthew and Luke, whatever varieties 
there are between them, agree in tracing his pedi¬ 
gree to David. And though, in both, it is traced I 
in the name of Joseph, vet this apjienrs to he only 
in conformity to the Jewish custom of traeiil*no 
pedigree in the name of a female. The father of 
Joseph, as mentioned by Luke, seems to have 
been Ins father bv marriage onlv ; so that it was, 
in reality, Man’s pedigree that is traced by Luke, 
though under her husband's name; w and this 
being the natural line of lies, rut, and that of 
Matthew the legd one, by which, as a king, he 
would have inherited the crown, there is no 
inconsistency between them.— I. The kind of 
miracles that Messiah should perform is specified ; 
Is. \xxv. 5, ti lie actually performed tin mira¬ 
cles there predicted, his enemies Ihrmsclic-. being , 
judges. — 5 It was prophesied tSi.it"In* should, as 
a King, lie distinguished In Ills loirhnr-i ,; enter¬ 
ing into Ji rusalem, not in a chariot of state, but 
in a much humbler style; Zeeh. ix. !); this was 
rcallv the c:s-', Matt. xxi.—(1. It was pn-dicted 
that he should «nfter anil die bv the hands ot 
wicked men; b-i xhv. 7; lui !t; Dim. lx. 2l>. 
Nothing could Ik 1 a more striking fulfilment of 
prophecy than the treatment the Messiah met 
wilii m almost every particular circumstance.— 

7. It wae foretold that he should rise from the 
dead; Ira. lili. 11; IVal. lxviii. IH; xvi, 10; his 
resurrection is proved bv indubitable evidence.— 

8. It was foretold that the great Ixxiy ol the Jew-' 
ish nation would not believe in him, and th if he 
would set np his kingdom among the (lentilea; 
Is. lot. 1; Mix. t—-ti; vi. 0—12 .Never was a 
prophecy more completely fulfilled than this, as 
facts evidently prove. 

Lastly, It is declared that when the Messiah 
should Ciline, the wdl of (tod would lie perfectly 
fulfilled by him. Is. xlii. 1; xli\. 3—5. And wlmt 
was his whole hte hut perfect conformity to him7 
He finished the work the Father gave him (o do; 
never was there such a character seen among 
men. Well therefore may we sav, Truly this 
was the Son ot (JoJ. See article Ciutisrt am tv, 
JKin's < ’milsr. 

There have been nuiiu rous false Messiahs 
whicK.have arisen at different times. Of these 
the Saviour predicted, Matt. xxiv. II. Some 
have, reckoned a« many as twenty-four, of whom 
wc iHiall here give an account. 

• 1. < 'ayj'.ia was the first of any note who mode 
a noise in the world. Being dissatisfied with the 
stale of things under Adrian, he set himself up 
at the head of the Jewish nation, and proclaimed 
himself their long-expected Messiah. He was 
one of those banditti that infested Judea, and 
committed ulL kinds of violence against Jlic Ro¬ 
mans; and had heroine so powerful, that he was 
chosen king of the Jews, and by them acknow¬ 
ledged their Messiah. However, to facilitate the 
'success of this tmld enterprise, he changed his 
name from < 'azibo, which it was at first, to that 
of Barcltocheba, alluding to the star foretold by 
B.tivi.ini; five he pretended to be the s'ir sent 
27:i 2 K 
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from heaven to rcsforc his nation to its ancient 
liberty and glory. He chose a forerunner, raised 
an armv, was anointed fang, coined money in¬ 
scribed with his-ovvn name, and pris'Iiumed him¬ 
self Messiah ami prince of the Jewish nation 
Adrian raised an army, and sent it against hitu. 
He retired 11 P 0 a lovvn called Hither, when^he 
was besieged. Barelioelieha was killed in the 
siege, the city was taken, and 11 dreadful lmvock 
succeeded. The Jews themselves allow, that, 
during this short war against the Romans iiyte- 
feuee of this false Mes'-iah, they lost five or six 
hundred thousand souls. This was in the for¬ 
mer part of the second century. 

2. In the reign of Theodosius the younger, in 
the year of our Lord 131, another impostor arose, 
called Moses Crcten«is. He pretended to ho 
a second Moses, sent to deliver the Jews who 
dwelt in < 'rote, and promised to divide the sea, 
and give (Item a safe passage through it. Then 
delusion proved «v strong and uuiveisal, that they 
neglected their lands, houses, and all other con¬ 
cerns, and took only so much witli them as they 
could conveniently carry And on the day ap 
poiiTted. this false Muses, having led them to tbo 
top of a rook, men, women, and children, threw 
themselves headlong down into the sea, without 
the least hesitation or reluctance, till so grant a 
number ol them were drowned, as ojiened the 
eyes ot the rest, and made them sensible of the 
cheat. They then began to look out for their 
pretended leader, but he disupjx'urcd, and escaped 
out of their hands. 

3. In the reign of Justin, afioul 520, another 
ini|x>stor np|X'iind, who railed himself the son of 
JMoses. ljis name was Duiianu.- He entered 
into 11 city ot Arabia Felix, and there he greatly 
oppressed the t 'Im.stiariK; but lie was taken prt- 
soner, arid (iut to death by Elcsbau, ;m ^Ethio¬ 
pian general. 

i. In the year 521) the Jews and Samaritans 
relielled against the emperor Justinian, and set 
up one Julian lor their king; and accounted him 
th<' Messiah. The emperor sent till army against 
them, killed great numbers of them, took their 
pretended Messiah prisoner, and immediately put 
liiin to death. 

5. In the year 571 was born Mahomet, in Ara¬ 
bia. At first he professed himself the Messiah, 
who w ts promised to the Jews. By tins means 
he drew many of that unhappy jieople after him. 
In some sense, therefore, hi; may lx: considered 
in the numlxT of false Messiahs. See Mxilo- 
MKTAVHM. 

6. About the year 721, in the time of Leo 
Isaurus, urose another false Messiah in Spain; 
his name was Serarius. lie drew great numbers 
after him, to their no small loss and disap|xunt- 
inent, but all his pretensions came to nothing. 

7. The twelfth century was fruitful in false 

Messiahs; for about the year 1137, there appear¬ 
ed one in France, who was.put to death, and 
many of those who followed him. * 

8. In the year 1138 the Persians were dis¬ 
turbed with n Jew, who called himself tJie Mes¬ 
siah. lie collected together a vast. army. But 
he, too, was put to death, and his followers trenttd 
with great inhumanity. 

11. In the year 1157, n lalse Messiah stirred up 
the Jews at Uorduha, in Spain. The wiser and 
(letter sort looked upon him os a madman, but 
the great body of the Jew* in that nation believed 
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in him. On this occasion utmost all the Jews in 
Spin wen- destroyed , 

10. In the year 1197, another false Messiah 
arose in the kingdoiip of Fez, which brought 
great troubles and iiersevutioi^ upon the Jews 
that were scattered through that country. 

11. In the same year an Amhiun set up there 
for the Messiah, and pretehded to work miracles. 
When searen was made tor him, his followers 
tied, and he was brought before the Arabian 
king J’eing questioned by him, he refilled that 
lie* .mis a preinhet sent from (><«J. 'J’lie king then 
asked him what sign he could show to confirm 
his mission. ('ut olV my head, said he, and I 
will return to hie again. The king took him at 
his word, promising to believe him if In-, predic¬ 
tion came to pass. The poor wretch, however, 
never returned to life again, and the cheat was 
KuHicicnllv discovered. Those who had been 
deluded by him were grievously ptipislied, and 
the nation condemned to n very heavy line. 

12. Not long after this, a Jew who dwelt be¬ 
yond Kuphrates, railed himself the Mewxiuh, and 
drew vast multitudes of people alter him. He 
gave this lor a sign of it, that he had liern lepr ms, 
and was eured in the course of one night. Tie, 
like the rest, perished lit the attempt, and brought 
great [lersecution oil Ills eountry men. 

III. Ill the year 1171, a magician and false 
Christ arose in Persia, who was culled David 

Almusser lie pretended that ... make 

himself invisible; but he was soon taken ,tnd put 
to death, and u heavy line laid upn his brethren 
the Jew r s. 

11. In the year 1170, another of these impos¬ 
tors arose m Moravia. Hut the reign of delu¬ 
sion is short, and his fate appears to'lmvc been 
similar to that of his predecessor. 

15. In the year ll!l!t, a famous cheat and rebel 
excited lumself in Persia, called David el David. 
He was a man of learning, a great magician, and 
pretended to he the Messiah. I le raised an army 
against the king, hut was taken and imprisoned; 
and, having made lus esriipc, was afterwards 
t-eized again, and beheaded. Vast numbers of 
the Jews were butchered tor taking part with this 
iuipslor. 

iti. We arc told of another false Christ in this 
samo century by MaituonidcH and Solomon ; but 
they take no notice either of his name, country, 
or good or ill success. 

lien" we may observe, that no less than 
ten false fhrlsts arose in the twelfth century, 
and brought prodigious calamities and destruc¬ 
tion upon the Jews in various quarters of the 
world. 

17. In the year 1107, wc find another falsi' 
Christ, whose name was Ismael Soplms, who 
deluded the Jews in Spain, lie also perished, 
and as many as believed in him were dispersed. 

18. In the year 1500, Rabbi LH-mlem, a tier- 
man Jew of Austria, declared himself a fore¬ 
runner of the Messiah, and pulled down his own 
oven, promising his brethren that they should 
bake their bread in the Holy Land next year. 

PJ. In liie year loOft, one whoso name was 
Picflerkorn, a Jew of Cologne, pretended to lx* 
the Messiah. He ufterw’urda affected, however, 
to turn Christian, 

‘JO. In the year 1531, Rabbi Salomo Maleho, 
giving out that he was the Messiah, was burnt to 
death by Charles the Fifth of Spain. 
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21. In the year 1015, a false Christ arosc«tn 
the Foist Indies, and was greatly followed by the 
Portuguese Jews, who were scattered over that 
country. 

22. In the year 1G24, another In the Low 
Countries pretended to tx* tin* Messiah of the 
family ul David, and of the line ot Nathan. II« 
promised to destroy Rome, and to overthrow the 
kingdom of Antichrist, and the Turkish empire. 

2.7. In the year lfititi upjicaii d the lal-s- Mes¬ 
siah Saliat.ii iScvi, who nude so great a muse, and 
gamed such a numlx-r ot proselytes, lie was 
ho*i at Aleppo, imposed on the Jews for a con¬ 
siderable time; but allerwaids, with a view of 
saving his life, turned Mahometan, and was at 
last lieheaded. As the history of tins impostor 
is more entertaining than that of those we have 
already iqantione'd, I will give it at some length. 

The year Ifitifi was a year of gn it cvpccta- 
tion, and some wonderful tiling was looked lor 
by many. 'Nil’s was a lit time lor an niqiostor 
to set yp; and, ye ewdniglv, lying reports were 
earned iilsnit. It was said, that great multitudes 
inarched fiom unknown parts to the remote de¬ 
serts of Arabia, and they were supposed to bo 
the, ten ' 'lies of Israel, who had been dispersed 
for ina> ages; that a ship was arrived in the 
north ol of Scotland with sails mid cordage of 
silk; Cat the manners spake nothing but He¬ 
brew; that on live sails was this motto, The 
Twin Tribe* nf I- mil. Thus were ucdulouv 
men pus-a-ssed at that time. 

Then it was that Sabatni Sevi appeared at 
Smyrna, nnd professed himself to la- the Messina. 
He promised the Jews deliverance and a pros¬ 
perous kingdom. This which he pronpsed they 
iirinly believed. The Jews now attended to no 
business, discoursed of nothing but tin ir return, 
wild hehe've'd Kalutai to be tin- Messtas as thinly 
iisT^e Christians Mieve any article ol faith. A 
right reverend iiersein, then in Turkey, meeting 
with a Jew ot his acquaintance at Aleppo, liu 
nskeel him what lie* thought of Salatai. The 
Jew replies!, that lie behcve-el him to la- the Mcs- 
sins; and that he was so far ol' that belief, that if 
he should prove an imjxistor, lie would tin n turn 
Christian. It is fit we shoulel In’ particular in 
this relation, because* the hisiorv is so very sur¬ 
prising and remarkable; ami wc have the account 
of it from those who were in 't urke y. 

Sabalai Sevi was the son of Mordccni Sevi, a 
mean Jeweif Smyrna. Sahatai was very Kxikish, 
line) arrived to great skill in the Hebrew learning 
lie was the author of a new eloe'lrme, and tor if 
was expellee! the eitv. He went thence to Sa- 
lonidti, of ole]calleal Thessalouica, where In* mar- 
rie'd n very handsome woman, nnd was divorced 
from her. Thru lie*, travelled Into the M^irea, 
then to Tripoli, Gaza, and Jerusalem. By tlu* 
way he picked up a third wife*. At Je rusalem lie 
began to reform the Jews’ constitutions, and 
abolish one* of their solemn fasts ; anel loiiiiuuui- 
c'ate'el his designs eif pnife’ssmg hinisell to lx* tlie 
Me'ssias to one Nathan, lie was pleased with it, 
and set up for his Elias, ear forerunner, and took 
upon h'.u to abolish all the Jewish fiist>, as not 
be>soeming when the bridegroom was now come*. 
Nathan prophesied that the Messias should njs- 
pear before the Grand Seignior iti less than two. 
years, and take from him lus crown, mul lead him 
in chains. • 

At Gaza, Sabutai preached Repentance, to- 
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, pother with a faith in him«elf, so cfleefually, tlwt 
Oit> people gave then wives up to Ihrir devotions 
and alms. The noise of this Messias began to 
til! all places. Sabatai now resolves for Sinvrnu, 
and thet? for Constantinople. Nathan writes to 
lino fron\ Damascus, and thus he begins his let¬ 
ter : “To the king, our king, lord of lords, who 
gathers the dispersed of Israel, who redeems our 
captivity, the nrui elevated to the height of all su¬ 
blimity, the Messias of the (.'oil of Jneoh, the 
true Momim, the celestial I .ion, Sabatai St\i,” 

/And now, throughout Turkov, the Jews were 
in great expectation of glorious times. # They 
now were devout and {a'liiteiit, tliat th«"\ 7 might 
not oli.ilmet the good which they hojiod for. 

►Some tasted so lone, that the\ vveie famished 
to death; others buried themselves in the earth 
till their limbs grew still": some wni]ld en dure 
melting vvix dropped on tie ir flesh; some Tolled 
m snow 1 ; other-, m a cold season, would put 
themselves into cold water; ami many buried 
themselves. Ilnsim-s was laid aside; superflui¬ 
ties of household utensils were sold; the poor 
were provided for bv immense contributions. 
S itutal comes to Smvnia, where he was adored 
by the people, though the t 'li leliam eoiitraiheteil 
him, lor w Inch lie ms removed from Ills office 
Their lie hi WM'mg slvlrs himself the only and 
lirst-horn Son of I hul, the Messias, the Saviour 
of Israel. And thonoli he met with some oppo¬ 
sition, set he pies tiled there at last to that dr 
gree, that sihr o! his tollowers prophe-ml. and 
f. II into sti mgr rest e ms lour hundred men and 
women jn iplicsied ol bis mowing kingdom; and 
voung infants, who could h.irdlv speak, would 
plainly prouounec Salutai, \les-ias, and Son of 
(i sl.^ The people were lor II long time (tosses-icd, 
and voices heard I ruin their bowels : sonic fell into 
trances, fouiied at the mouffi, recounted their fu¬ 
ture prosj erity, their visions of the l .ion of’ f 'tidalt, 
ami the triumphs ol Sabatai All which, says the 
relator, were cert linlv true, being elleets o<" dia¬ 
bolical delusions, as the Jews ihtynselvrs have 
since confessed 

Now the inipn.tor swells and assumes. 
Whereas the Jews, m their synagogues, were 
wont to prav for the (Irani! Si ignior, he orders 
thosepravers to In- forlsizne tor the futirrr, ihmk- 
ing it an indecent thing to prav lor him who was 
shortly to h*‘ bis captive ; and instead ol praying 
for the Turkish empi ror, he appoints prayers lor 
himself. He also elected princes to govern thr 
Jews in their man It towards the Holy I .and, and 
to minister justice to them when they should he 
nosaeii-pd of it. These prince*, were men well 
known in the city of Smyrna at that. tune. The 
people were now pn-,mg to see some miracle 
to confirm their faith, and to convince the (Jen- 
tiles. Here the impost nr was pu/./lcd though 
any jumiling trick would have served their turn. 
Blit tfu* credulous people supplied this defect. 
When Sabatai was betore the (Anil (or justice of 



affirmed it, others were ready to swear to it and 
did swear it also; and this was presetJlv lielicved 
by the Jews of that city. He that dui not now 
believe him to he the Messias war to la; shunned 
ns an excommunicated persori. Tim impostor 
now declares that he was called of Clod to see 
Cnn^antii.ople, where he had much to do. fie 
shiiM himself to that end. in a Turkish aaiek, in 
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January; lfiGf*. vile had a long and troublesome 
voyage; he hid not. power over the sea and 
winds. The Airier,|u|von the news, sends for 
him, and confines h.m in a loathsome prison. 
The Jew*. jm him their visits; and they of this 
city are as infatuated as those in Nm\ rnn. They 
Ibrhid traflie, and refine to pay their debts. Some 
of our English merchants, not knowing flow to 
recover their debts from the Jews, look this oc¬ 
casion to v mi ^.ib it,n, and make their complainta 
to him against Ills mihpa ts; whereupon lie wrote 
the lollowmg letter to the Jews. * 

“ To you of the nation of the Jew's, who ex¬ 
pect the appearance of the Messias, and the sal¬ 
vation of Israel, peace \.ilhoiit end. Whereas 
we are iutbrined that \oU are indebted to several 
of the English nation, it sivmelli right unto us 
to order you to make satisfaction to thew your 
just debts, which, if you refuse to do, and not 
oliey us^jerein, know you that then you lire not 
to cnti r with us into our Joys arid dominions." 

Sahat li remained a prisoner in ('onslantinople, 
for the space of two mouths The 11 rand Vi¬ 
zier, designing for C-uidri, thought it not safe to 
Ig ivc him in the city during the < i rand Seignior's 
absence and hi. own. lie, therefore, removed 
hi. ii to the I bird nielli, a hetterair, indeed, hut Vet 
out of the wav, and eoiise.pientlv importing less 
danger to the city; which oee.tsinin d the Jews to 
conclude that the Tutks could not, or dur-t not, 
take away his life; vvlueh hid, they concluded, 
'.ceil the surest wav to have removed all jealousy. 
The Jews lloeked m m< at mimlsTH to the castle 
where he w;i» a prisoner; not only those that 
were near, hut from Poland, < ici many, Leghorn, 
Venice, itlli] other pbiei ,; they received Suhatai’s 
blessing and promises of advancement. Tlio 
Turks made use of this confluence; they raised 
the [iriee of their lodgings and provisions, and put 
iheir price upon those who desired to see Sabutni, 
fur their adnutlanee. This profit Hlopjied their 
mouths, and no complaint;) were for Una cause 
sent to Adrianople. 

S.ib.itai, in hw.il'mi unmt, appoints the uinii- 

ner of In-own n.itiv it v He commands the Jew a 
to keep it on the ninth day of (he mouth Ah, and 
to make it a day ol gri at joy, to celebrate it With 
plea.mg meats and drinks, with illummatioiri 
and music. He obligeth them to acknowledge 
the love ol (foil, in giving them that day of con- 
utii for the birth of their king Messias, Hu- 
h.itni Si'Vi, his servant and first born Soil in love. 

We may observe, hv the wav, the insolence of 
this impostor, This duv was n solemn day of 
lasting among (he Jews formerly, in memory 
of the burning of the temple hv the ( htililees : 
several other sail tiling- happened in tins month, 
as the Jews olis-rvc; that then, and Upon the 
same day, the second temple vva i destroyed ; and 
that in this month it was decreed in the wilder¬ 
ness that tilt* Israi litcft should not eater Hilo < 'u- 
naan, iVe. Sabatai was horn on Ibis day ; and, 
therefore, the fast most be turned to a feast; 
whereas, in truth, if hid been well for tile*Jews 
had he not been horn at all; and iniieli I Milter lor 
himself, as will amicnr from what follows. 

The Jews of that city paid Sabatai Kcvi great 
reR|KH;t. They decked tin ir synagogues with S. 
S. in letters of gold, and iitadi; for t*»m in the 
wall a crown ; they attributed the same titles arid 
prophecies to him which we apply to our Saviour, 
lie was also, during this imprisonment, vanted by 
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pilgrims from all parts, Hint harf heard his story. 
Among whom Nchemiah. Cohen, from Poland, 
was one,—a man of great learning in the Cabala 
and eastern tongues, who* desired a conference 
with Sabatai, and at the conference maintained 
that, according to the Scripture, tnere ought to 
ne a twofold Me.ssias; one the son of Ephraim, a 
poor slnd despised teacher of "the law; the other 
the son of David, to be n conqueror. Nchemiah 
was content to lie the former, the son of Ephraim, 
anil to leave the glory and dignity of the latter to 
SabutSi. Sabatai, from what appears, did not dis¬ 
like this. P>nt here lav the ground of the quarrel: 
Nchemiah taught that the son ot Ephraim ought 
to be the loreri,inner of the son of David, and to 
usher him in ; and Nchemiah accused Kah ttai of 
too great forwardness m apiiearing as the son of 
David, Ix'fore the son of Ephraim had HM him the 
way. Sabatn could not brook Ibis doctrine; liir 
he iniglif fear that the -.on of Ephraim, who was 
to lead the wav, might pretend to lie the son of 
t tavid, and so leave him ill tin- lurch ; and, there¬ 
fore, he excluded him trom any part or share in 
this matter, which was the occasion of the ruin 
of Sabatai, and all his glorious designs. Nelli*- 
liilah, being disqqioiiitcd, goes to Adrianople, 
and informs th . great ministers of state against 
Sabatai, as a lewd and dangerous ]>erson to the 
government, and that it was neee»sarv to take 
him out of t!ie way. The Grand Seignior, being 
informed of this, stmds tor Sabatai, who, much 
dejected, appears befoie him. The (Irand Scig 
nior icq Hires a miracle, anil chooses one hnn- 
selt; and it was this: that Sabatai should lie 
sir;oped naked, and set as a mark for his archers 
to slioof at ; and if the arrows did not pierce his 
flesh, lie would own him to lie the Mesxias. Sa- 
hal.u had not faith enough to hear lip under so 
great a trial. The Grand Seignior let him know 
that he would forthwith impale Inin, and that the. 
stake was prepared for lum, unless he. would turn 
Turk. Upon which he Consented to turn Ma¬ 
hometan, to the great contusion of the Jews. 
And yet some of the Jews were so vain as to 
atlirm that it was not Sabatai himself, hut Ins 
shadow, llul professed the religion, and was seen 
in. the habit ivt'ii Turk ; so great was then obsti¬ 
nacy and infidelity, as if it were u tiling impossi¬ 
ble to convince thc.su deluded and infatuated 
wretches. 

After all this, several of the Jews continued to 
use the forms m their public worship, prescribed 
by this Mahometan Mcssius, which obliged the 
prim ip.il Jews of ('onstnntinople to send to the 
synagogue ot Smyrna to torbej this practice. 
During these things, the Jews, instead of mind¬ 
ing their trade, and traffic, tilled their letters with 
news of Sabatai their Mossias, and his won¬ 
derful works. They reported, that, when the 
Grand Seignior sent to take Inin, hidealised all 
the messengers that were sent to die; and when 
other Janizaries were sent, they fell dead Ivy a 
word trom his mouth; and being requested to do 
it, he caused them to revive again. They added, 
tliut, though the prison where Sulxitai lay was 
burred and fastened with strong iron locks, yet 
he was seen to walk through, the streets with a 
numerous train; that the shackles which were 
upon liis neck and feet did not fall off, but were 
turned into gold, with which Sabatai gratified 
lus followers. Upon the tiune of the*' things, 
the Jews of Italy sent legates to Smyrna, to in- 
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quire into the truth of these matters. When the • 
legates arrived at Smyrna, they heard of the 
news that Sabatai was turned Turk, to their vciy 
great confusion ; hut going to visit tin* brother 
of Sabatai, he endeavoured to persuade thpm that 
Sabatai wax' still the true Messias; that it was 
not Salialai that went alxiut in the habit of a 
Turk, hut his angel or spirit; thtti his body was 
taken into, heaven, and should be sefit down 
again when God should think it a fit season, 
lie added, that Nathan, his forerunner, who 
had wrought many mi rack's, would soon lie at 
Smyrna; that he would reveal hidden things to 
them, and confirm them. Hut tins Elias was 
not suffered to come into Smyrna ; and though 
the legites saw him elsewhere, they received'no 
satisfaction at all. 

'21 'H - last false Christ that had made any 
considerable nuuilier of converts was one Rabbi 
Mordecai, a Jew of Germany; lie appeared in 
the year lti.i'2. it was not long before he was 
found out to Ik* an iiiqmstor, and was obliged to 
11 y from Italv to Poland, to save his life. What 
liceainc of him atterwauls, does not seem to be 
recorded. 

Tins niov — con-iderod as true and exact an 
account of c fal-i 1 <'lui-ls that have arisen 
since the c .nifixion of our blessed Saviour, as 
can well be given. S.ec Juhannr ■> d Li nt's Hist, 
of Hill sr .Hcss-io/is; Jarhn's J’rin. nil Krd. 
Hid. vol. iii p. odO; Kiddrr's Demonstration 
of I hr T/fv>ni>; I In i ri\ - Sri own on thr Mes¬ 
siah ; 77ic lllrrrnth \~uhnnc of the Modem 
Hart of the Universal History ; Simpson's Key 
to thr Prophecies, see. i); Marta arm on the 
Propht i it's rein tin ic to the Messiah; PteUer’s 
,/csiis the trui. Me^.iah. 

METHODIST, a name applied to different 
sedls, both l’api-ts mid l’rotc.-tanl.s.—1. The 
Popish Methodists were those polemical doctors 
who arose in France about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, in opposition to the Hugue¬ 
nots, or Protestants. These Methodists, from 
their different manner o( ticutiiu! the controversy 
with their opponents, may la- divided into two 
classes. The one comprehends those doctors 
whose method of disputing with the Protestants 
was disingenuous and unreasonable; and who 
followed the example ot those military chiefs, 
who shut up their troops in entrenchments and 
strong-holds, in order to cover them trom the 
attacks of the enemy. (If this number were the 

Jesuit Vcron, who required the Protestants to 
prove the tenets of their church by plain passages 
of Scripture, without being allowed the lilx'rtv 
of illustrating those |Nissages, reasoning upon 
them, or drawing any conclusions from them; 
Nilmsius, an a (instate from the Protestant reli* 
gton; the two Wallenbergs, and others, who 
confined themselves to the business of answering 
objections; and cardinal Richelieu, who confined 
the whole controversy to the single article of the 
divine institution and authority of the church.— 

*2. The Methodists of the second class were of 
opinion, thn^ the most expedient monitor of re¬ 
ducing the Protestants to silence, was not to 
attack them by piecemeal, but to overwhelm 
them at once by the weight of some general prin¬ 
ciple, or presumption, or some universal argu¬ 
ment, winch comprehended or nngtit be applied 
to all the is>ints contested between the two 
churches; thus imitating the conduct of those 
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military leaders, who, instead of spending their 
time and strength in sienea and skirinit-hes, en- 
deavoursri to put an end to the war hv a general 
and decisive ucttnn. Some of these polemics 
rested the defence of twjiery noon prescription ; 
others upon the wicked lues of rrotestant princes 
who had left the church of Rome; others, the 
crime of religious schism; the \arielv ofopiiuons 
among Protestants with regard to doctrine and 
dicipltne, and the unilormitv of the tenets and 
worship of the church of Rome; und thus, by 
urging their respective arguments, they (nought 
they should stop the mouths of their adversaries 
at, once. 

METHODISTS, PROTESTANT, origin 
of .—It i-. not generally known that the name of 
Methodist had been given long Ix-iTW-WM* reli¬ 
gions sect in England, or, at least, to a party in 
religion which was distinguished hv some of tin' 
same marks ns are now supposed to apply to the 
Methodists. John Silence, who was librarian of 
Sion College in IIS.V7, in a book which he pub¬ 
lished, says, “Where are now our Anabaptists 
und plain pikestaff Metlushsts, who esteem nil 
flowers of rhetoric in sermons no lietter than 
stinking weeds—Hut the denomination to 
which we heie refer, was founded in the year 
17211, by one Mr. Morgan and Mr John Wes¬ 
ley. In the month of Noyemher that year, the 
latter, Ring then lei low of 1 arieoln College, l>e- 
gan to spend some evenings in rending the Creek 
Testament, with Charles Weslev, student, Mr. 
Morgan, eoinmorier of t’hri. Church, anil Mr. 
Kirkhain, of Merton College. Not long after¬ 
wards, two or three of the pupils of Mr John 
Wesley obtained leaye to attend these meetings. 
They then began to visit the sick in diHer^nl 
parts ol’ the town, and the prisoners also, who 
were confined in the castle. Two vea’rs after 
they were joined by Mr. Ingham, of fluent's 
College, Mr. Broughton, and Mr. Ilervey; and 
in 17.‘ir>, by the celebrated Mr. Wltillield, then in 
liis eighteenth year. At this time their numticr 
in Oxford amounted to about fourteen. They 
obtained their name from the exact regularity of 
their lives, which give ocra-um to a young gen¬ 
tleman of Christ Chureli to say, “ Here is ", new 
sect of Methodists sprung ep!” alluding to a sect 
of ancient physicians yvlio were called Metho¬ 
dists, because they reduced the whole healing art 
to a lew common principles, and brought it into 
some method and order. 

At the tune that this society was formed, it is 
said that the whole kingdom of England was 
tending fa^t to infid*hly. “It is come,” says 
bishop Butler, “ l kuoyv not how, to be taken for 
granted hv many persons, that Christianity is riot 
80 much Ub a subject of inquiry; but that it is 
now at length discovered to Ire fictitious; and 
accordingly they treat it as if, in the present age, 
this were an agreement among all people of dis¬ 
cernment, and nothing remained hut to set it up 
as a pnuei|>al subject of mirth and ridicule, as it 
were, by way of reprisals for its having so long 
interrupted the pleasures of the world.” There 
is every reason to believe that the Methodists 
wpre the instruments of stemming tins ton-cnL 
The sick and the poor also tasted the fruits of 
their labours and benevolence: Mr. Wesley 
abridged himself of all his superfluities, and pro- 
posea.a fund for the relief of the indigent; and 
mi prosperous was the scheme, that they quickly 
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increased their fund to eighty pounds per annum. 
This, which one should have thought would have 
been attended with praise instead of censure, 
quickly drew upon them a kind of persecution ; 
some of the seniors of the university liegan to in¬ 
terfere, and it was reported “that the college cen¬ 
sors were going to blow up the godly club." 
They found themselves, however, jMitronizod and 
encouraged by some men eminent for their learn¬ 
ing and virtue ; so that the society still continued, 
though they had stiffen'd a seven 1 loss, in 1730, 
hv the death of Mr. Morgan, who, it is said, wras 
the founder of it. In October, 1735, John and 
(’buries Weslev, Mr. lnghnni, and Mr. Dela- 
mutte, son of a merchant in London, embarked 
tor (ienrgjp, in order to preach the Gosja'l to tho 
Indians. After their arrival they were at first fa¬ 
vourably received, fmt in a short time lost tho 
iillirtiofi of the jicoplc; iiinl on account of Homo 
diifcrcnccs with the slorokccjier, Air. Wesley 
was obliged to return to England. Mr. Wesley, 
however, was soon succeeded by Mr. Whitfield, 
whose rc|>eutcf] labours in that part of the world 
are well known. 

II. \!c'hw!ixts, tenets of .—After Mr. Whit¬ 
field returned from America in 1711, he declared 
Ins full assent to the doctrines of Calvin. Mr 
Wesley, on the contrary, professed the Arminiiiii 
doctrine, and had printed in favour of perfection 
and universal redemption, and very strongly 
against election; n doctrine which Mr. Whitfield 
believed to Ik- sniptnr.il. The difference, there¬ 
fore, ol sentiments between these two grunt men 
caused a separatum. Mr. Wesley preached in a 
place eglled the I'oiindiy, where Mf, Whitfield 
preached hut once, and no more. Mr. Whitfield 
(lien preached to very large congregations out of 
doors, and soon after, in eonnexion with Air. 
( Vimiek, mid one or two more, liegan a new 
house in Kiugbwoori, Gloucestershire, and esta¬ 
blished a school that I,ivouredCidvinwtic preachers. 
The Methodists, tlierofiiie, were now divided; 
one part following Mr. Wesley, and the other 
Mr. Whitfield. 

The dix-trmeH of the Wesleyan Methodist*, 
according to their own account, are the same an 
the chureli of England, as set forth in her liturgy, 
articles, and homilies This, however, him Is'cn <W 
pifted. Mr. Wesley, in Ins appeal to men of reason 
and religion, thus declares Ills sentiments: 11 All 
I leach,” lie observes, “ resjicelK either the nature 
and condition of justification, the nature and con¬ 
dition of salvation, the nature of justifying and 
saving in it li, or the Author of faith and salvation. 
That justification whereof our articles und ho¬ 
milies speak signifies picscnt lorgivenesH, and con¬ 
sequently ncicptanrc with God: 1 tvelieve the 
condition of this is faith : 1 mean not only that 
without la’Ali we. cannot lie justified, but also that, 
as soon as any one has true faith, in that mo¬ 
ment he is justified. Giaxl works follow this 
faith, but cannot go before it; much less can 
sanctification, whkm implies a continued course 
of gixxj works, springing from holiness of heart. 
But it is allowed that sanctification goes before 
our justification at the last day, IleU. xii. 14. Re¬ 
pentance, and fruits meet for rejs-ntaUee, go be¬ 
fore faith. Repentance alxwluUdy must go before 
faith ; fruits meet tor it, if there tie opportunity. 
By repentance I mean conviction of sin, pro¬ 
ducing real desires and sincere resolutions of 
amendment; by ualvation, 1 mean not barely do- 
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Iivcrance from hoi I, hut n present (lolivornnrc 
from sin. Faith, in genertil, is a divine superna¬ 
tural evidence, or coiiMotion of things not soon, 
not discoverable by onr Imdilv m-ii-S-h : justifying 
Jinth implies not only a divine evidence or roii- 
victioe that find was in ( 'b.ist reconciling the 
world onto himself, hut n sole Must and confi¬ 
dence that Christ died for my sih“, that lie loved 
tne, and gave himself lor me. And the moment 
U pendent sinner believes tins, find pardons and 
absolves him ■ and as soon as ho pirdon or justi¬ 
fication is witnessed to him le, llie llolv Ghost, 
lie is saved, h’lom that Mine Mmle-s he make 
shipwreck of the faith) salv ilion gradually in- 
Cresses in his soul. 

11 The Author ol faith and salvation is (toil 
alone. There is no more ol ^mwer than of merit 
in man; hut as all meiit is in the Sun id God in 
what he has done and Milliard I u us, so all power 
is in the Spirit of (foil. And, tin refotv, every 
man, in order to belli ve unto s.dv it ion, must rr- 
erive the llolv tiliost” So f.n Mr WeJrv. 
Respecting otigm.il su, tree will, the justifieolioq 
of men, good uoiks, and works done ladore jus- 
tifieatlon, he refers n-i to what is salt! on these 
subjects in the fortnei part of the ninth, the 
lentil, Hie eleventh, the tv.illtli, and thirteenth 
articles of the eluireh ol Fuiglond. Oncol" Mr. 
Weslev’s preachers hears this testnnonv >>J him 
fttld Ills seiitniiCi.ts ; “ The (I»,i~pi I, considered as 
a general plan ol solv itloii, he viewed as a dis¬ 
play of the divine peitri lions, in a wav agiceahlv 
to I he nature of (ioil; m winch all the divine 
attributes harmnni/c, and slune forth with pts-u- 
liar lustre —The Gospel, eonsideti d as a ("leans 
to attain an end, ap|iearvd to him to discover as 
groat fitness in the memi.s to the end as emi pos- 
filblV Ih> discovered in the structure of natural 
bodies, or in the various ojieralioiis of nature, Imtn 
O view of which we draw our arguments lor the 
existence of God —Man he viewed as Mind, ig 
norant, wandering out of the wav, with his iniiul 
Outranged from (iod —He considered the Go-gs-I 
as n dispensation ol mcrev to men, holding forth 
irnrdon, a tree punl.m of sin to all who repent and 
lieheve in ('lirist Jesus. The liospel, lie lielieveil, 
inculcates iinivirs.il holiness both in heart and 
in the conduct of life —lie showed a mind well 
instructed in the oracles of God, and well ac¬ 
quainted with human nature, lie contended, 
that the first step to lie a t 'hristi.ui is to repent; 
and that, till a man is convinced of the evil uf mm, 
and is determined to depart from it; till he is 
convinced that there is a beautv in holiness, and 
something truly desirable in twang reconciled to 
frod, lie is not. prepared to receive Christ. The 
second important and iiive-surv step, he In-Jimed 
to ho faith, agreeable to the order of the apostle, 
‘Repentance toward God, and faith toward onr 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ Acts x\. “JO, 21. In explain¬ 
ing sanctification, he accurately distinguished it 
from justification, or the pardon of sin. Justifica¬ 
tion admits us into a state of gmre and favour 
with God, and lavs tin- foundation of sanctifi¬ 
cation, or Christian holiness, in all its extent. 
There htt been n great clamour raised against 
him liecitttac he called his view of sanctification 
by the word pcrfcrlwn ; but he often explained 
what he meant by this term. He meant by the 
worvl perfectum, such a dogrts* of the love of God, 
and the love of man; such a degree of the love of 
justice, truth, holiness, and purity, as will remove 
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from the heart every contrary disposition toward* 
God or man ; and that this should be our state of 
mind m every siltialmri and in even* circum¬ 
stance ol life.—lie maintained that God is a God 
of love, not to a part ot las creatures only, hut to 
all; that lie who Is the Father ot all, who made 
ail, who stand-, in the same relation to all his 
i matures, loves them all; that he loved the world, 
and gave hi« Son a ransom lor all without dis¬ 
tinction of persons. (t appeared to him, that to 
icprc-ogit ( •ml as partial, as confining his love to 
a few, was iinvvoithv out notions n! the I *eilv. lie 
maintained that Clillsl died lor all oil), flint ho 
is In he oflcled to al!; th: t all aie to he mvKcdJo 
come to bun; and th. 1 .! whosoever i onus m the 
wav whiilp^jod has appointed, mav partake of 
Ins hlr-sMngs. I (e supposed tloit Millicicut grace 
is given to all, in that way and mania i which is 
best adapted to iufhu nee flic i.iual. I lr d d not 
liellcve salvation was hv vvniks. So tar was he 
from pulling works in the place of the blood of 
<'lirist, that he only gave them their just value i 
lie enu-idercd them as ihe Is mis ol a living, ope¬ 
rative faith, , I as the uie.isuie of mil future 
teward ; tor • y mm wjll he ri iv.nded not for 
Ills vvoiks, hi aeeonling to the measun ol them, 
lie gave tie whole glorv ol salvation to God, 
Iroin first to last, lie heheved that null Would 
never turn to ' iod, it • ■ ■ >•] did not M gin the work : 
fie often said 'll.if the (list appro,a In»■ ol grnc to 
the mind ari iriesiMihle ; that I- that a In,ill can¬ 
not avoid living convinced that he is a sinner; 
that < iod,Ji\ vaiii *, means, awakens his con- 
science' and, whether tin man will or no, these 
convictions approm-h him.” In older thiilWo 
mav form still i h ar< r ideas icspn ling Mr. Wes¬ 
ley'.s opinions, vve shall line quoti a few ques¬ 
tions and answers a-; laid down in the Afiiiiitca 
nj' (\n>f< :>'!)• r. G “In what si use i-. .Adam’s 
•an imputed to all mankind .’” A. “In Adam 
all die, i e. I Jhir bodies then Ivc.hiic mortal — 
X ( hir souls died, 1. e. vvcie disunited 1 11nil (iod. 
Ami hence,—d. \Vt are all Ixirti vvttli a snilul, 

, devilish nature ; hv reason vv hereof,— I. Weuro 
children of wrath, liable to ilcalli eternal,” Horn, 
v. |H; l-.ph. ii. D G. “In what sense is thf) 
righteousness of < ‘lirist imputul to all mankind, 
or to la-hovers !” A. “ We do not find it ex- 
prcsslv affirmed in Scripture that tied impute* 
the righteousness of (’hrist to any, although vve 
do find that filth is imputed tor righteousness. 
Thai text, ‘As hv one man’s disoUslience all 
men were made siniieis, so by tile olw-dienee of 
one nil were made righteous,' vve conceive, means 
by the merits of (‘hrist all men are cleared from 
the guilt of Adam’s actual mi,.” G, “Can faith, 
he lost tail through disobedience ?’’ A. “ Jt can¬ 
not. A believer first mvvardlv ilisol-eys; inclines 
to sin with bis heart; then Ins intercourse with 
God is cut off, i. e. his faith is lost; and after this 
he may fall into outward sin, Gang now weak, 
and like another man.” G. “What is implied 
in living a perfect Christian /" A. “The loving 
the Lord oui.God with all our heart, and with au 
our mind, and soul, and strength.” G. Dot's 
this imply ‘hat all inward sin is taken away 1 
A. “ \Viii.out doubt; or liovv could v-e lie said 
to be saved from nil our vnc/ennnens /" F.zck. 
xxxvi. 2!>. Q,. “How much is allowed by pnt 

brethren who differ from us w uh regard to entirm 
sanctifieation ?” A. “Thevgnint, 1. That every 
one must be entirely aanettik-d in the article of 
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death.—9. That till thou a Miover daily grows 
in grace, rornos nearer ami nearer to perfection.— 
S. That wrought to lie continually pressing after 
this, anil to exltort all others to tin so.' 1 Cl. 
“What do we allow them !” A. “We grant, 
1. That many of those who have died in the 
faith, yr.i, the greater part of those we have 
known, were not sanctified throughout, not made 
jierfee.t in love, till a little before death.—9. That 
the term '•tinrtifial is continually applied by St. 
Patti to all that were justified, that were true lie- 
lievers.That l>v tin- term alone lie rnrclf (if 
ever) means saved from all sin.—1. That rouse- 
qilcqlly it is not pro[ier to use it in this sense, 
without adding the word ‘wholly, entirely,' or 
the like.— . r >. That the inspired writers almost 
continually sjieak of or to Iho-c who vve".:,instilled, 
hut very rarely either of ortolhosr who weresnfie -1 
title 1.—<i. That it consequently le-hovcs us to 
s>;ie<k in public almost eoutumallv of the stale of 
justification; but more rarely m lull and explicit 
terns concerning entire sanctification.’’ (.1. 
“What, then, l' the point wherein we divide 
A. “ It Is this ■ Whether vve should e\')H‘el to lie 
t>a\e I from .ill sin Iwlorr the art trie of di.ith ’’ < i. 

“ Is there anv dear heri|itnre promise ol this, 
that f iod will s iv e us from a '! sin ?“ A “ Theie 
IS. IV mv H ‘ I le sliidl ledeetn Jsiael limn 
all Ills iniquities.’ Tills is more 1 ugelv expressed 
ill Kick xxxvi Oh, “ t'or mi. 1 ; Dint \\v 
ti; 1 .lobn m ,s, 1'jilt. v. 'J7; John vui. ‘JO, 
52.*? ; I John iv 11." 

Thus 1 have endeavoured to give a v lew of the 
tenets of the \W>xlr\an Methodists; arid this I 
have fhosen to do in their own word.., in order 
to prevent iiilsrepicsentutinii. 

As to tne doctrines ol the ( bilvinistie Metho¬ 
dist-, thev need not hr inerted hen, as the reader 
yxill find the substance ol them inidci the article 
Cat.vixi ■ i 

111. Methodi . g. orrrmnrnf and disi ipline 
of .— \ considerable till.liber both »f the • 'ahiu 
Lst and A muni m Methodists approve of ihe dis¬ 
cipline ol the churi h of Engl mil, while many, it 
Ls said, are ills-,enters in principle. Mr. Wesley 
and Mr. Whitfield yyerr bolli brought up in, and 
paid peculiar respi cl to lhit church. I hey did 
not, however, as ii is well known, confine them- 
selves to her laws in all respects us it related to 

discipline. 

Mr. Weslev having formed numerous norie- 
tir.s in iliiferent parts, lie, with his brother < 'buries, 
drew up certain rules, by which they wme, und 
it-seems in many respo Is still are governed. 
They state tlie nature and design of a Methodist 
society in the following words. 

1 “HueIt a lonely is no other than a company 
of men hiving t'n- form and seeking the jiowrr 
of godliness; unitul, in order to pray together, to 
receive the word ol exhortation, and to watch 
over one another in love, that they may help each 
other to work out their .salvation." 

“ That it may the more easily lie discerned 
whether thev are indeed working out their own 
salvation, each society is divided •into smaller 
companies, called chigoes, according to their re¬ 
spective places of abode. There are a sit twelve 
persona (sometimes fifteen, twenty, or even more) 
in each rJass; one of whom is sty led their leader. 
It is his business, L To see each person in his 
class, once a week, at least, in order to inquire 
bow their souls prosper; to advise, reprove, coia- 
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fort, or exhort, ns occasion may require; to re¬ 
ceive what they are willing to give to the poor, 
or toward the Gospel.—& To meet the minister 
and the stewards of the society once u weckj in 
order to inform flic minister of nnv lh.it are sick, 
or of nnv that walk disorderly, and will not lie 
reproved; to pay to the stewards what they tyivo 
received of their several classes in the week pro. 
ceding; and to show their account of wliut each 
person has contributed. 

"There Emily one condition previously re¬ 
quired of those who desire admission into meso 
societies, liami Iv, /I desire toJlre from the wrath 
to cuinr; to be sored from their sms: but wher¬ 
ever this is really fixed in the soul, it will lie 
shown Iiy its fruits. It is, therefore, exported of 
all who continue therein, that thev should con¬ 
tinue to evidence their desire of salvation, 

“ Kirst fc llv doing no harm; by avoiding evil 
in every kind; cspciially that which is most 
generally practised, such as the taking the name 
of God in vain; the protamng the day of tllO 
Lord, either by doing ordniarv work (lirmui, of 
b% buying or selling, drunkenness; buying or 

’ting cpn ituous-in/aois, or ill inking them, un¬ 
less in ca-.es of extreme necessity; fighting, 
quarrelling, brawling; brother going to law with 
brother, retuiumg evil ihr evil, or railing for ruiU 
mg; the it.vinvf many worth in bnvnig or selling; 
Ihe buying or silling unciis/inui <1 goods; trie 
i'ii mg or talcing things on Usui y, i. e. unlawful 
interest. 

“ rnrhai liable or unprofitable runrrrxalion; 
particularly, sjs-akmg evil of magistrates, or of 
ministers. 

“ I >oiug to others as we would not tiny should 
do unto us. 

“ Doing what vve know is not lor the glory of 
( rod ; us the pul ting on gold or easily apparel ; 
the /ahuig smIt direision . as cannot lie used in 
tlie trune of the Lord Jesus. 

“The singing those songs, or Trading thofiO 
bool v, which do not tend to the knowledge or love 
of God, silliness, and needless self indulgence | 
laving up treasure upon earth; borrowing with¬ 
out a probability of paving; or taking up goods 
without a probaliility of paying for them. 

" It h expected of all who continue in these 
wrieties that they should continue to evidence 
their desire of salvation, 

“Secondly, By doing good; by being in every 
kind mercilill alter their {silver, as they have op- 
portumtv , doing good of every possible sort, and 
as tar as possible to ull men : to their bodies, of 
the ilulitv winch God givcth; by giving food to 
the hungry, by clothing the. naked, by visiting ol 
helping them that are nick, or in proton : to tfieii 
souls, by instructing, reproving, or exhorting ail 
we have any intercourse with; trampling undo 
foot that otitiiusiastie doctrine of devils, that ' Wo 
are not to do good, unless our hearts be free to it.’ 

“ By doing good, osjieciiilly to them that urc of 
the household of taith, or groaning so brlie; env- 
ploying them preferably to others; Inlying one of 
another; helping each other in business ; and 00 
much the more, because the world will love its 
own, and .them only; by all posable diligence 
and frugality that the Gosjsv' lie not Mamed; by 
running with putienee the race set before them, 
denying themselves, and taking up their cross 
daily ; submitting to I tear the reproatti of Christ i 
to tie as the filth and oflscouruig of the world, 
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and looking that men should hay an manner of 
evil of them faUehj for the. I bird's sake. 

“ It in expected of alt who desire to continue in 
these societies, that tliey should continue to evi¬ 
dence their desire of salvation, « 

“Thirdly, 13y attending on all the ordinances 
of Gixl: such are,—The public worship of God; 
tlm ministry of the word, either read or expound¬ 
ed; the supper of the Lori I; family and private 
prayer; searching the Scriptures; and fasting and 
abstinence. 

“ These are the, general rules of our societies, 
all which we are taught of (iod to observe, even 
in his written word: the only true rule, and the 
sufficient rule, bolli of our laith and "practice; 
and idl these wo know his Spirit writes on every 
truly awakened heart. If there Ik 1 anv among us 
who observe them not, who habitually break any 
of them, let it tie made kii/iwu unto them who 
watch over lli.it soul, as they who musi give an 
account We will admonish him ol the error of 
his ways: we will L-ar with him for a season; 
hut then, if lie ro|>oiit not, lie hath no mmc place 
among us: we have delivered our own souls. 

“ May 1, IT Id. John HW< y. 

dim lex MVa/ci/.” 

In Mr. Wedey’s eoruu'xion, they have cir¬ 
cuits and eonlerenees, which we find were thus 
formed:—When ihe pieaehers at first went out 
to exhort and preach, it was by Mr. Wesley’s 
permission and direction; some from one |mrt 
of the kingdom, aud some from another; and 
though frequently strangers to each other, and 
those to whom they were sent, yet on his credit 
und winction alone they were received and pro¬ 
vided for ns Irieiulshy the societies where'er they 
ciime. But having little or no communication or 
intercourse with one another, nor any subordina¬ 
tion among themselves, they must have been 
under the necessity of recurring to Mr. Wesley 
for directions how and where they were to lalxnir. 
To remedy this inconvenience, lie conceived the 
design of calling them together to mi annual con¬ 
ference; by tins means he brought them into 
closer union with each other, and made them 
sensible of the utility of acting in concert and 
harmony, lie soon lound it necessary, also, to 
bring their itinerancy under certain regulations, 
and reduce it to some fixed order, Ixith to prevent 
confusion, and for his own ease; he therefore 
took tillccn or twenty stx-ielies, more or less, 
which layjround some principal society in those 
pints, and which were so situated, that the great¬ 
est distance from one to nuotheT was not much 
more than twenty miles, und mull'd them into 
what was called a cm uit. At the yearly confer¬ 
ence he itp|x>mtcd two, three, or four preachers 
to one of these circuits, according to its extent, 
which at tirst was very often considerable, some¬ 
times taking in a part of three or four counties. 
Here, and here only, were they to labour tor one 
year, that is, until the next conference. One of 
the preachers on every circuit was called the as¬ 
sistant, because he assisted Mr. Wesley in super¬ 
intending tile societies and other preachers; he 
took charge of the societies wit Inn the limits 
assigned him ; he enforced the rules every where, 
and directed the lalxmrs ot the preachers asso¬ 
ciated with him. Having received a list of the 
societies forming his circuit, he took his own sta¬ 
tion in it, gave to the other preachers a plan of 
it, and pointed out the day when each should be 
2110 
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at the place fixed for him, to begin a progressive 
motion round it, in such order ax the plan direetrtl. 
They now followed one another through all the 
societies belonging to that circuit, at'stated dis- 
tann s of time, all Ix'ing governed by the same 
rules, and undergoing the same labour. By this 
plan, every preacher's daily work was appointed 
beforehand; rah knew, every day, where the 
others were, and each society win n to ex |set the 
preacher, and how lorig lie would May with 
them.—It may la: observed, however, that Mr. 
Wesley’s design in calling the preachers together 
annually, was not merely for the regulation of 
the circuits, but also ior the review of their doc¬ 
trines and discipline, and for the examination of 
their moral conduct; that those who were to 
administer with him in holy things might he 
thoMt/glit y furnished for cr< nj g-tud work. 

The first conference was held in June, 17M, 
at which Mr. Wesley met his brother, two or 
three other clergymen, and a few ol the preach¬ 
ers whom he had amxiinted to come from various 
parts, to confer witn them on the aflairs of the 
societies. 

“ Mond ■, June 25," oliserves Mr. Wesley, 
“and the following days, we spent in confer- 
enee with -or preachers, seriously considering by 
what means we might the most effectually save 
our mvn -ouls, and them that heard us; and the 
result of our consultations we set down to be the 
rule of our futme practice.” 

Since that time a conference has been held 
annually, Mr. Wesley himself having presided 
nt forty-seven. The subjects of their delibera¬ 
tions were promised in the fonn ot questions, 
which wen 1 amply discussed, and the questions 
with the answers, agreed upon, wete afterwards 
printed, under the title of “ Minutes of several 
Conversations between tin* Rev. Mr. West,., and 
oilers,” commonly called Minute* if ('mfrn nee. 

As to their preachers, the following extract 
from the above-mentioned Minutes ol ( 1 (infer¬ 
ence will show us in what manner they are 
chosen and designated : Cl. “ How shall we try 
those who think they are moved by the Holy 
Ghost to preadi 7” A. “Inquire, 1. Do they 
know God as a pardoning God 1 1 lave tliey the 
love of God abiding in them 7 Do they desire 
and seek, nothing but God 7 And are they holy 
m all manner of conversation? 2. Have they 
gifts as well ns grace for the work 7 Have they, 
in some tolerable degree, a clear, sound under¬ 
standing 7 Have they a right judgment in the 
things of Gixl7 Have they a just conception of 
salvation by faith! And lias God given them 
.inv degree of utterance 7 Do they sjx'ak justly, 
readily, clearly 7—3. Have they fruit > A re any 
truly convinced of sin, and converted to God, by 
their preaching 7 

“ As long as these three marks concur in any 
one, we believe he is called of God to preach. 
These wc receive ns sufficient proof that he in 
moved thereto by the Holy Ghost. 

U. “ What method muy wc use in receiving a 
new helper A. “ A pro)*r time for doing this 
is at a contercnce, after solemn fasting and pray¬ 
er; every person proposed is then to be present, 
and each of them may be asked,— 

“ Have yon faith tn Christ! Are you going 
on to perfection ? Do you expect to be perfeatod 
in love in this life 7 Are you groaning after it 1 
An you resolved to devote yourself wholly H 
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God and to his work ? Have you considered the 
rules oi’u helper l Will you keep thorn for con¬ 
science’ sake ! Are you determined to employ 
all your tim# in the work of God ? Will you 
preach every morning and evening 7 Will you 
diligently instruct the children in every place? 
Will you visit from house to house 7 Will you 
recommend lusting both by precept and example ? 

“ We then may receive him as a probationer, 
by giving him the Minutes of (he Conference, in¬ 
scribed thus:—‘To A. B. You think it your 
duty to call sinners to re|K'iitanee. Make Kill 
proof he roof, and we shall rejoue to receive you 
as a fcllixw-latiourcr.' Let him then read and 
carefully weigh vvli.it i.-> emit.lined therein, that 
if he has any douht it m.iv lie ri moved.” 

“ 'I’o the above it may lie useful to add.” savs 
Mr. Benson, ‘‘a few remarks on tile method pur* 
sued in the choice of the ilineiaiil ptrtn In rn, as 
many have firmed the most eironeous alias on 
the subject, imagining they arc employed with 
hardly any prior preparation.— I. They lire re¬ 
ceived as private memlwrs of the society on trial. 

2. After a ipiarter o! a y Oar, if they an- found 
deserving, they are admitted as projier members. 

3. When their gran* and abilities are sulUeicritlv 
manifest, they are ap]Hinitoil lenders of classes.— 

4. If they then discover talents for more imjior- 
tant servi-es, they are employed to exhort occa¬ 
sionally in the smaller congregations, when the 

(Teachers cannot attend.—!>. If approved in this 
me of duty, they are ullowrd to preach.— b. t >ut 
of these men who are called twal pretuln rt, are 
selected the ilinrrnnt prewheie, who are first 
pni[n>KC(L at a quarterly meeting of the stewards 
and local preachers of the circuit; then at a 
meeting of the travelling preachers of the district; 
am! lastly, hi the ronlerenee; and il accepted, are 
nominated fora circuit —7. Their characters and 
conduct are examined annually in the confer¬ 
ence ; and, it they continue faithful for four years 
of trial, they arc received into full connexion. At 
those conferences, ulso, strict inquiry i“ made into 
the conduct and success of every preacher, and 
those who are found deficient in abilities are no 
longer employed as itinerants ; while those whose 
conduct has net been agreeable to the Go-qa-i, are 
expelled, and thereby deprived ol all the privi¬ 
leges even of private members of the society.” 

IV. Method new con nr j ion of. —Since 
Mr. Wesley’s death, his |>eople have been di¬ 
vided; but this division, it seems, respects dis¬ 
cipline more than sentiment. Mr. Wesley pro¬ 
fessed _a strong attachment to the established 
church of England, and exhorted the societies 
under his care "to attend her service, and leccivo 
the Lord’s Supjior from the regular clergy. But 
in the laiter part of his time he thought proper to 
ordain some bishops and priests for A merit a and 
Scotland ; but as one or two of the bishops have 
never been out of England since their appoint¬ 
ment to the office, it is probable that he intended 
a regular ordination should take place when the 
state of the connexion might render it necessary. 
During his life, some of the societies ]#titioned 
to have preaching in their own cha|iels in church 
hours, and the Lord’s Supper administered by the 
'travelling preachers. This request he generally 
refused, and where it could be conveniently done, 
sent sorrte of the clergymen who officiated at the 
New Chapel in London, to perform these solemn 
survive*. ‘ At the first conference after his death, 
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which was held at Manchester, *hc preacher* 
published u declaration, in which they said that 
tliev would “take up the Plan us Mr. Wesley 
had left it.” TliU was by no means satisfactory 
to manv of (lie preachers and people, who thought 
that religious liberty ought to be extended to all 
tlie societies which desired it. In order to favour 
thiscnusc, so agreeable to the spirit of ('hri»- 
tunlit v, and the rights of Englishmen, several re- 
sjiertablc preachers cainr forward; and by the 
writings which they circulated through the tvn- 
iio\ion, paved the wav lor a plan of pacification ; 
hv which it was stijmlated, lint in every society 
where a throe-told majority of class-leaders, slew- 
arils, and trustees desired it, the pcfiple should 
have preaching in clam h hours, and the sacra¬ 
ments of baptism and the Lord's Sup|ior admin¬ 
istered to them. Thu spml of iii(|iiirv being 
roused did juil slop here ; for it appeared agree¬ 
able Ivith to reason and ll o customs of the pimli- 
tive church, that the people should have a voice in 
the lei!l|xiral concerns of the societies, vole in thu 
election of elinreli-oHics-rs, and give their snlliages 
in s|fniliial concerns This Mihjcct produced n 
vniirt v of arguments on both sides of the qm stmn : 
many ol the pieaehets and people thought that an 
annual delegation of the general stewards ol (ho 
circuits, to sit either in the ronlerenee nr the dis¬ 
trict meetings, m order to assist m the disburse¬ 
ment ut the vearly collection, the Kmgsvvood 
School collection, and the preachers' t'.md, iml in 
making new or revising old laws, would lie a 
bond ol union between the rotileiclicc and con¬ 
nexion at laige, and do away the very idea ol ar¬ 
bitrary [lower among the travelling preachers In 
order to facilitate this good work, many sm u tics 
m various parts ol the kingdom sent di legates to 
•the conference held at l.eeds hi 171*7; they were 
instructed to request, that the people might 
have a void 1 in the formation of linn mrn hues, 
Ihrelioi'-e of then men tiffoe in, and the di tuhu- 
Iwii oj then on n properti/. The picac In rs pm- 
i ceded to discuss two motions: Shall deli gates 
from the societies lie admitted into the coiilcr- 
ence 1 Shall circuit stewards he admitted into the 
district meetings? Both motions were negatived, 
mid consequently nil hn|M-s of nccomujudul'.nri 
I id ween the parties were given up. Si \ era! 
friends of religious lilicrty promised a plan (or a 
new ilim-ranei. In order that it might be curried 
into immediate elicit, tliev Inrun d ‘In him Ives 
into a regular meeting, in Elieneyer < ‘Impel. 
Mr. William Thom being chosen prc-idcul. and 
Mr. Alexander Kllhuin, secretary. The muting 
proceeded to arrange the plan for supplying the 
circuits of the new connexion with preachers; 
and desired the president and wentury to draw 
up the rules of the church government, in order 
thntthcy might he circulated through the sik ii ties 
tiir their appellation. Accordingly, a Inrm ot 
church government, suited to an itinerant minis- 
try, was printed by theHe two brethren, uuder 
the title, of “ Outlines of a < '(institution proposed 
for the Examination, Amendment, arid Accept- 
ancc of the Members of the Mefliodi.-t New 
Itinerancy.” The plan was examined by select 
committees in the diflbrent circuits ol tn» con¬ 
nexion, and, with a few alterations, Was accepted 
by. the conference of preachers and delegates. 
The preachers and people are ineorjaiiated in ail 
meetings for business, not by temjxirnry conces¬ 
sion, but by tbs essential principles of their coa- 
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Mil lit ion ; (hr the private ineiriliers choose the 
class-leaders; the leaders’ nitelmg nommnti s I in- 
stewards; and the society confirms oi rejects 
the nomination. The quarterly meetings are 
enmjHiRed of the general stewards and repri sentn- 
tives chosen l>v tlit* dillerent societies of the cir¬ 
cuits, and the fourth quarterly meeting of the \e:ir 
Hjijmints the preacher and deli gate of every circuit 
tli.it shall attend the generd conference. Fora 
further account of their piineiples and discipline, 
w. must refer the reader to a pamphlet, entitled 
llrnernl /fates of the I nil rtf Sorirtic* of .V/i. 
thodists in the ,\rw ('mine non 

The (Jidvinistie Metliodi-ts arc not incor- 
{xiratcd into a liodv as the Arinliinns are, lmt 
an- ehiclly under tfie direction or inllueme o( 
their naiiisters or patrons. 

It is neceshary to observe Iiere that time are 
many congregations m London, and elsewhere, 
who, although tliev are railed Methodists, vet are 
neither m .Vlr. Wesley's, Mr \V lot field's, nor 
the new connexion. Some ol these are Mi|>plied 
liy a variety ol oioilsleri; aod others, bordering 
more iqxm the congregational plan, have a le- 
►ideiil minister. The deigv ol the elinn h ol 
England who strenuously pieaeh up her duel lines 
and articles, are called Mcthodi-ts. A ih-tinct 
connexion upon Mr. Whitfield's plan, was formed 
anil patronised by the late Lady Huntingdon, 
anil wliteli still subsists. The term Methodist, 
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IJm'hc ami Bennett's History of the Pissevlcrt 
vol. in.; H '(ilker's Aihlress to the Methodists. 

M ET I in 1)1 ST EP1 S< ‘OP A L ( ‘HU H OH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. The first 
Methodist Society in the United States was 
formed in the city of New York, in I7l»t», by 
some emigrants from Ireland. In 17(>8, a mii-t- 
ins-liouse was erected in John-strcet. During 
the war of the Revolution all the preachers, ex¬ 
cept Mr. Anbury, rent rued to their native land. 
In I7H I, Dr. Thomas Foke came to America with 
|«VvVers to constitute the Methodist Societies into 
an iiide|H'ndeiil church._ Jlcforc, the jireachers 
were considered only as laymen, and did not 
administer the ordinances. Mr. Asbury was 
ordained bishop bv Dr. Coke in 17H1. Thn 
jtmn*br". of memliers at this time was 11/188, and 
of preachers H.'I. The clergy of the Methodist 
E|>lseopal ( 'Imrch consists of bishops, presiding 
elders, elders, deacons, and an unorduincd order 
of luenscd preachers. The ministry is divided 
into itinciant and local. The former are con¬ 
stantly engaged in preaching ami pastoral labour, 
under ’he direct ion ol I tic bishops and confi fences; 
the la r perform these olliecs only as opportu¬ 
nity o a rs. The highest authority of the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church is the I'enetnl ronfi irnro, 
which meets ouce in lour years, and consists of 
delegates from the annual eonleiem ■■«, in the 
ratio ot one delegate lor every seven itinerant 
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one who in.inilests more than common concern 
for the interests ol religion, and the spiritual 
good ot mankind. 

V. .1 Irtlwdists, nnwher s\ oiiJ smrrss of —Not¬ 
withstanding the general contempt once thrown 
upon them, and the opposition they met with, 
litcir iiuiiiIhts arc now verv considerable. 

From the minutes of the Fagbtv-eighth ("ore 
Irrenee ot the Wesley,m Methodists, held in 
Inverjiool, July ‘■Jli, IH-Jti, it ap|s-ars that the 
number ol persons n, tbeir societies, are as fol¬ 
lows. In Croat ISiilain, CII,OI.‘>; Ireland,‘d*i,. r >l I; 
in loreign stations, d'J.fttiO; and the supposed 
grand total throughout the vvoild, (i!KI,(IKl ; of 
whom *J, 118 are preachers in the connexion. 

The Methodists in Ameri.-.i are not m immediate 
connexion with the Wislevans here. Their 
church is Episcopal. Among the Calvmistu; 

Methodists, there are also a considerable number 
of preachers, whose congicgations and societies 
are very extensive - some ot their chapels In Lon¬ 
don lire the largest and Ix-st attended in the 
world : it is almost incredible to see the numbers 
<lf [ample who flock to these places. As to their 
auceesyi ill doing giaal, It is evident, tll.it though 
many ignorant enthusiasts hove Ik-cii found 
among them, yet no [ample have done more to 
moralize mankind than tla v : nor have they rested 
Uiere; they have not only contributed to render 
thousands la-tter memlaTs ot society, but la-oil 
the-instruments of promoting their spiritual and 
"eternal interests. Their simplicity ot language, 
fervour of address, patience in op[*xitinn. unwea¬ 
ried nessinlaUiur, piety ofcoiiduct, and dependence 
un Almighty Uixl, are certainly worthy of the 
greatest praisi', and cull fof the liuitatiun of many 
who unjustly condemn them. See lIn,tori/ of Me¬ 
thodism ; (ti/ltes'sLife of Whitjielit, and, II orAs; 

UW*' L ’ f U 0/ , U ' il ,2 ! y U ' g Z"7’\*i aTCr J I * For an account of the M'tksdvt Protestant Church 
W Cflt y * Harks, Benson s > indication and [ ftn( j a Bmre ,| u ml!«l account of tlie MtikodulXpiseapal 
Apology Jor the Methodists ; fletcher's M orks ; | Ckttrtk. see JlpptadU, N os. 1 and 3. 
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I'u’iiber, dividing the w hole territory of the United 
States, These conferences consist of all the tra¬ 
velling preachers m the connexion. The lxuly 
has meren«ed with unex.impled nipiihlv in our 
eoimtry, sinee tiom their lust re|K>ils( I8ti!)) it n|>- 
[>e.irs, that lie- sum total of members m connexion 
with tlie seven eontrrenres. amounts to -117,71!!, 
and ot travelling punchers 1,(!H7, making them 
hv mam thousands the most numerous religious 
denomination m the United States.*— H. 

ME’I RtM'ULITAN, a bishop of a mother 
church, or of the chic! church in the chief city. 
Ail archbishop. See articles Uisnoi- Eim.scoi'acV. 

MILITANT, trom million '!, fighting; aterm 
applied to the ehuri It oiv earth, as engaged in a 
warfare with the world, sin, and the devil; m dis¬ 
tinction from the ehureh l-niiiiphont in heaven. 

Mild .ENA III A NS, or ( 'him \ms i s, a name 
given to those vv ho believe the saints will reigr. on 
earth with Chn*4 1,000 years. See next article. 

MILLENNI l"\l, “a thousand years;” gene¬ 
rally employed to denote the thousand years, du¬ 
ring which, according to an ancient tradition in 
the church, grounded on some doubtful texts in 
the A pocaly [ise and other Scriptures, our blessed 
Saviour shall reign with the faithful Ujmn earth 
after the first resurrection, before the final com¬ 
pletion of beatitude.—Though there has been no 
age of tlie church in which the millennium was 
not admitted by individual divines of the first 
eminence, it is yet evident from tlie writings of 
Eusebius, irenams, Origen, and others among 
the ancients, ns well as from the histories of Du- 
pin, MoShcim, and all the moderns, that it was 
never adopted by the whole church, or made an 
article of the established creed in any nation. 

About tlie middle of the fourth century the 
Millenarians held the following tenets; 
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1st, That (he city of Jerusalem should lie re¬ 
built, strul tlvit the lain! of Judea should lie the 
habitation of those w ho wort 1 to reign on tin 1 earth 
n thousand vcarx. 

2ndly, That the first resurrection was not to 
he confined to the martvrs, hut that, alter the fall 
of Antichrist, all the just were to rise, and all 
that were on the earth were to eontmue for that 
apace of time 

Srdlv, That 1 hiis-t shall then comedown from 
heaven. and lie seen on i-.irtli, and men there 
with hi» sen ant- • 

4th!v, That tin' saints, dining this peril*!, shall 
enjnv all the delight- ol a terrestrial pmadise. 

T)iesf‘ opinions were I Hindi d ui'Oii several 
jiassaees in "m ripluie, winch the Millenarians, 
milling the fslliei-, inidei-I ihhI in no other than a 
literal sense ; hut vv'■ n ii the modern-, who hold 
that opinion, eon-nli r t- partly literal and partlv 
metaphorical. t 'I the-e pa—age-, that upon 
whi< ii the ere,it.-1 a to— ha- hei n laid we helleve 
“to he the follow me —,\ tel I -aw an angel come 
down liom lie i\i o, having the kev of the Ixittom- 
less pit, and a great eliain m Ills hand. And lie 
laid hold on the diaeon, til.it old ser|H’ut, w lot'll 
Is the di v ll and ilaii, and hound him a tlnni-aint 
year.-, and ea-t lum into ihe holtomle-s ]iit, and 
shut him np, and -et a seal upon lum, (Ini lie 
should di eine the n.ihoii- no mole, till tliejlinii- 
hdinl i/i'iiik should lie lullilli d ; and, niter that, lie 
IiitisI lie loosed a little sea .mi ,\ nil 1 saw throne-, 
'and they sat upon them, and ludgincnt iviis*im ii 
unto them; and l-'W the soul-ol llu’iu that Were 
lielleailed lor the Wllne— ol Je-lls and tor tile 
word ol f«nd, mid which had uni \vnr-hip|x'd the 
1 least, neither hi- image, neither had reeel\i d his 
Timrk upon then Ion In-ads, nor in their hands; 
mid they lived and rcigmd vvilli < 'hns-l a thau- 
him>1 tyiiiM. lint the re-1 ol the dead lived not 
again till llir thun-aml iji nr- ir< ie Jun.-hnl. Tins 
is the lit-.1 ri'-iirnvtimi," !!ey w. Till- 

pa—ago all the am lent Milleuan.in- look in a 
sense gross!- 1 it< ral, and (alight, that, dining Ihe 
.Millennium, the saints on emth wire In eii|o\ 
every Imdilv delight The moderns, on theothir 
hand, I'oiislder the povver- and pleasuies ol tins 
kingdom as whollv spiritual; and tliev represent 
them ns not to eoiumem'e till alter (lie fniillsgrii- 
tioll of the present fin III. I -ill lh.it this la-t sup¬ 
position i- a mistake, the verv next yer*e hut line 
HSSlires Ils; tol we me tin re told, tlut, “when 
|lie thousand ve.irs are expui’d, Satan shall he 
loosed out of In- pri-on. and shall go out to di - 
ceive the nation- w Inch an in the (our quarters 
tit the earth mid v»t have no reason to helleve 
that he will hate sin !i power or such hliertx in 
“thvi new hcuvi ns and the new earth, wherein 
ehvelleth nghleousnes-.'’ We mav observe, how¬ 
ever, the following I Mini: < re-pectiMg it - 1. That 
the Scriptures adord ns ground to lielieve that 
the church will arrive to a stale of prnxjicrily 
which it never has yit cnjuvid, Rev. xx. 4, 7; 
Pa. lxxii. 11; Js. n.2, 1; xi. *1; xlix. 2d; lx.; 
Dan. vn. 27.—2. That this will eontmue at least 
a thousand years, or a considerable -part^jf time, 
in wliieh the work ot salvalimi may Is- lully ac¬ 
complished hi the utmost extent and glory ot it. 
’ In this tune, in whli ii the world xvill soon l>e filled 
with real •Christians, and eontmue lull hy eon- 
•taint propagation, to supply the place ot those 
.who leave the world, there will lie many thousands 
bojn a/ul'Ii'o on the earth, to each one that has 
2KJ 
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tx’en horn and lived in (he preceding six iJioDsand 
years; so th.it. it they who shall lx- horn in that 
thousand year* shall he all, or most of them 
saved (a- tliev will tip.) there will, oil the whole, 
Is’ many thoiisunds*i| mankind saved toonrtlint 
sh.JI lie lost,—II. '| his will he a slale of great 
happiness and glory. Home think that Christ* 
will reign ixTsonullv mi earth, and that there will 
lx’ a lit * ‘i a I resurrection of the san.ts. Rev. xx. 1, 
7; l>ul I lathi r siip|Kise that the reign ol Christ 
and resurrection of saints alluded In m that pm^ 
sage, i-only ligiuatMc; mid that nothing more 
is meant, than that, heliire the general pnlgmellt, 
the .lews -hall lie ronyerted, genuine < 'Inistinnitv 
he dilluse.l through all nations, and llilfl Christ 
shall ii i j.ii, lw In- spiritual present e, m a glonoilB 
m.mm r It wiM, however, !*■ a lime o| eminent 
'holnc-—, ile ir light and Jviiowledge, love, pence, 
and liieinl-liyi, igieeiuent in dm nine and Ivor- 
-hip. Human hie, peril ips, will raielv lie cn-» 
d mgered lw the poi-onsot the mineral, vegetahle, 
anil animal kingdoms, llea-ls ol prey, perhaps, 
will U'exiupated, or lamed lw tin power of mull. 
The ydi ilul.nits ol evrrv place will rest secure 
(ioiii tear ol million mid minder. War shall lie 
enllielv einlnl ( a|iilal i ilines and pumnlimeutN 
lielaardol no 1111111 '. t owernmenls plaied on 
lair, [list, and liumane tnundations. 'I he torch 
ol I ml discoid will lie exlii|i>uis|ied l'er)m|M 
Pagan- I urks, I k i-l-, and .lews, will lie us lew 
hi immfcr as t hrislians an- now. Kings, nobles, 
m.igistiali mid inler- in elunrln s. shall art with 
prmeiple, and lie lorwaid to promote the nest in¬ 
terests ol men • |\ raniiv, nppiession, peiseeulion, 
Ingotrv, and emellv, shall tease liiisiness will 
Ih- atleiitleik to Wltliolll i oiilenlion, dishonesty, 
and i ovetousne-s Tr.nk s .mil mnnulaelures will 
he eairied on willi a desem to promole the geno- 
ral good ot mankind, and not w il h se|fi-h interests, 
as now. Merelianiliselielweeiiill-t.ini countries 
will he eomiiieted vviihonl hut of mi i in-iiiy; and 
woiks ol ornamenl and beauty, perhaps, shall 
not !«■ vv.iiilino in those davs la-armng, whlell 
has always nourished in prnpiiillini ns rcl'ginli 
has spiiail, shall linn gri ally merea-e, and ho 
employed lor the hcs| ol purposes. Astronomy 
geogiiiphv, natural lil-torv, mitaphysies, and nil 
tin u-elu! silences, will la- heller in nli re 1 001 1, and 
1 miser voted In the serviee ol (ohI; and I cm lint 
help thinking that hy ihe improvements which 
have lx 111 made, and are making, ill ship building, 
navigation, ehelrii ilv, nsdiemi, v\e , that “lliti 
teni|Hsl Will lose Ilaii its liiree, the llglllniug liisu 
hall it-tennis," mid the human liajnc not Is’ near 
so lunch ex post d to danger. A hove nil, the Bihlu 
will he nime lughlv appreri.ited, it s harmony 
perceived, ils superiority uwtud, and its energy 
felt lw millions ol human Is'ingx. In fact, till! 
earth sled! he tilled With the knowledge of the 
l.oru as tlie waters eovi r the sea.—4. The tune 
when the .Millennium will commence cannot lm 
lullv iisiI'rta 1 lied ; la l Ihe common nli a is, Rial 
it will he 111 the seven thousandth year of the 
world. It will, most prohuhlv, come on hy dtv 
grei s, and Is- in a manner introdiiri d yi urs before 
that time. Anil who knows lint the pri*< ill ioii- 
vnlsions among ditlereut nations ; the ovi rthrow 
whuh |K)|xtv has hud in pl.it es w In re it Imsiieen 
so dominant lor hundudxol years; the lulfilrumt 
of prophecy resjieeling mlulels, and the falling 
! away ol manv in tlic last times; and yet, in the 
7 midst of ell, the numU*r of Missionaries sent into 
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different part* of the world, leather with the, 
increase of Gospel minister*; tnc thousands of 
ignorant children that have been taught to read 
the Hible, and the vast number of different »oeie- 
tie* that have been lately instituted for the be¬ 
nevolent purpose of informing the minds and 
. impressing the heartso) the ignorant; whoknows, 

I say, but what these things are the forerunners 
of events olthe most delightful nature, and which 
may usher in the happy morn of that bright and 
glorious day when the whole world shall be filled 
with his glory, and all the ends of the earth see 
the salvation of our (rod? See Hopkins on the 
MUleun. ; Whitby's Treatise on it, at the rnduf 
hii'iml i ‘;/. of Ins Annotations on the Sew 1'cst.; 
/lobeiI tlrny's llisruurses, dis. 10; Hisfwp A’rip- 
ton'K Twenty fifth Hiss, on the .’ J iopb. ; JJetla- 
my's Tnut on tin' Millennium. There are four'"! 
admirable papers of Mr. Shruhsole’s on the sllli- 
jeet, ln the titli \ol. of the Theol. jvlise.; Isird- 
tirr's ('nil It h, fit 1 1 , 7th, and llth vols.; Mo- 
shritn's r.ul Hist. rent. If, p. 11, ell 1*2; Tay- 
lor's S' nitons on tho .Millennium ; Illustrations 
•if Piophcnj, eh. 111. „ 

Ml LLEN NIAL Cl I u RH11. See Sin k r.us. 

MIND, a thinking, intelligent being; other¬ 
wise (ailed spirit, or -oitl. See Soi.i,. I)r. 
Watts has given us some admirable thoughts as 
to the unpiorcmrnt of the mind. “ There are 
fee eminent inruns or ninth oils," he olwcrves, 
"wherein the mind is unproved in the knowledge 
of things; and these are, obsercatwn, muting, 
instrwtion by lectures, rjnrcmotion, and medi¬ 
tation ; whieh last, hi a most peculiar manner, is 
culled study." See Watts on the Mind, a book 
wlucli no student should lx- without. 1 

MINIMS a religious order in the church of 
Home, founded bv St Francis de Paula, toward? 
the cud ol the fifteenth century. Their habit is 
u coarse block woollen stuff, with a woollen 
Jt'rdle of the same colour, tied in five knot*. 
ITu'v are not js'rmitted to quit their hubit und 
girdle night oi dav. Formerly they went bare¬ 
foot! d, but ire now allowed the use of shoe*. 

MINIS I'Fit, u name applied to those who 
arc pastors of a congregation, or preachers of 
God's word They are also called divines, and 
may be distinguished into polemic, or those who 
[tosses* controversial talents; rasuistir, or those 
who resolve eases of eonseienee ; exjx'rimentat, 
those who address themselves to the feelings, 
cuses, and ciri must,Hires of their hearer*; and, 
lastly, practical , those who insist ii|xm the lter- 
lormaiice ol all those duties which the worn of 
God enjoins. ,>\u able minister will have some¬ 
thing ot all these united in him, though lie may 
not excel in all; and it tiecomes every one who 
is a candidate for the ministry to get a dear idea 
of each, (hat lie mav not la- deficient in the dis¬ 
charge of that work whieh is the most mijiortaiit 
that ran Ih- sustained bv mortal beings. Many 
volumes have Ih-cij written on this subject, hut 
we must lie content in this [>lace to offer only a few 
remarks relative to it In the first place, (hen, it 
must lie observed, that ministers of the Gospel 
ought to l>e sound as to their principles. They 
must he men whose hearts an- renovated by di¬ 
vine grace, and whose sentiments are derived 
from the sacred oracles of divine truth. A mi¬ 
nister without principles will never do any good; 
and he who professes to believe in a system, 
should see to it that it accords with the word of 
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God. Jlis mind should clearly perceive the 
beauty, harmony, and utility of the doctrines, 
while hi* heart should la- deeply impressed with 
a sense of their value and importance.—2. They 
should he mild and affable as la their dispositions 
and detriment. A haughty imja rious spirit is 
a disgrace to the ministerial character, and gene¬ 
rally brings contempt. They should learn .c 
hear injuries with patience, and be. ready to do 
good to every one; lx; courteous to all, without 
cringing to any; he affable without levity, and 
humble without pusillanimity ; conciliating the 
affection* without violating the truth; connecting 
a suavity of manners with a dignity of character; 
obliging without flattery; and throwing off all 
reserve without running into the opjmsitc extreme 
of volubilit y and trifling.— ‘A. They should hr su¬ 
perior as- to their hrioirlrdgr and tab ills. Though 
mam have been useful without vvliat is called 
learning, vet none have been so without some 
|>ortioii of knowledge and wisdom. Nor has God 
Almighty ever sanctified ignorance, or conse¬ 
crated it to his service ; since it i.s the efli-rt of 
the fall, and the consequence of our departure 
from to Fountain of intelligence. Ministers, 
thrr. ie, esix-ciallv, should endeavour to break 
the*- shackles, get their minds enlarged, and 
stored with all useful knowledge. The 1’iblo 
should be well studied, and that, if [xissilile, in 
the onginiil language The scheme ol salvation 
by Jems Christ should lie well understood, with 
all the various topics connected with it. Norwdl 
some knowledge of historv, nalur.il philosophy, 
logic, mathematics, and rhetoric, he useless. A 
clear judgment, also, with a retentive memory, 
inventive faculty, and a facility of communica¬ 
tion, should Is* obtained.— 4 They should be dili¬ 
gent as to their studies. Their time especially 
should lx- improved, and not lost bv too much 
sleep, formal visits, indolence, reading useless 
Isxvks, studying useless subji-cts. Kvery day 
should have its work, and every subject its due 
attention. Some adv ise a chapter in the I lebrew 
Hiblo, and another in the Greek Testaments, to 
lx- read every day. A well-chosen system of di¬ 
vinity should Ih- accurately studied. 'I lie best 
definitions should be obtained, and a constant re¬ 
gard [>aid to all those studies which savour of 
religion, ami have some tendency to public good. 
—f). Ministers should be extensive in to their be- 
nernleiicr and candour. A contracted bigoted 
spirit ill Ihh-ouics thane who preach a Gosjk- 1 whieh 
breathes the purest benevolence to mankind. This 
spirit has done more harm among all parties than 
many imagine; and is, in my opinion, one of the 
most powerful engines the devil nmke* use of to 
oppose the Ix-st interests of mankind; and “it is 
really shocking to observe how sects and parties 
have all, in their turns, anathematized each 
other. Now, while minister* ought to contend 
earnestly for the faith oner delivered to the saints, 
they must remember that men always will think 
different from each other; that prejudice of edu¬ 
cation has great influence; that difference of 
opinion Vs to non-essential tilings is not of such 
imjiortanre as to lx- a ground of dislike. Lot the 
ministers of Christ, then, pity the weak, forgive 
the ignorant, hear with the sinrore though mis¬ 
taken zealot, and love uil who lovv the Lord Jesus 
Christ.—ti. .Ministers should be zealous and 
faithful in their public work. The aiqk must be 
visited; children must be catechised; the oftli- 
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nancoe administered; and the won! of God 
preached. These things must be taken up, 
not as a matter of duty only, but f)f pleasure, and 
executed with faithfulness; and, as thcv are of 
•the utmost ini|x% , tunce, ministers should attend to 
them with all that sincerity, earnestness, and 
real[which that imtxirtanoe demands. An idle, 
frigid, indifferent minister i« a [s’st to society, a 
dfcgrace to his profession, an injury to the church, 
and offensive to God himself.—7. ImsIIi/, minis¬ 
ters should hr uniform ns to their conduit. No 
brightness of talent, no supenority of intellect, no 
extent of knowledge, will ever be’a substitute foifc 
this. '1 hey should not only possess a luminous 
mind, but sot a good example. This will pro¬ 
cure dignity to themselves, give energy to what 
they s.n, and prove a blessing to the circle in 
which they move. In foie, tlvry should be men 
of prudence at id pruver, light and love, zeal and 
knowledge, courage and humility, jiuniaiutv 
and religion. See Dra i.avi i i ion, Ei.oui i.vi. 
Fur. whim. and S'-uvions, in this ivoik; l)i. 
Smith's fji’it. on tin' Snnrd (> fin r ; (ieund’s 
Pus/nrol ('ore; 1 hu gill's Ad'hrss to Ytnniff 
Clergymen ; Chn/sustoin oil the Priesthood ; 
'Ha tin s lb foi mid Pastor ; Hm hit's Pudimil 
('ire; llii/;,. Humble .Utrnijit; lit. hhrniils's 
Preut her ; 1 hi. on ^ eitw'in! nod Pti'/oi ; (tih- 
lenis ( 'hri'tinn Hmisti r - Mollni's Shidenl 
and PreoiJit i ; (t.tei inhl's J t rilures on the Sn¬ 
ored Ministry; Hnhni .oil's Claude; Hoddii Ige's 
lectures on Pn .11 lung nod the Hi lush, rini 
Office. 

MINISTRY, GOSPEL, an ordinance ap¬ 
pointed for the pur|K>sc of instructing men m the 
principles jmd knowledge of the Gos|h-I, Eph. i\. 
8, 11; Rom. x. l.'i; Heb. v. 1. That (he Gos- 
s'l ministry is of divine origin, and intended to 
ie kept lip in the < linreh, will evidently appear, 
if we consider the pi onuses, that in the last and 
best times of the New Testament disjieiisuttoii 
there would lie an instituted and regular Ministry 
in her, Eph iv. H, 11 ; Tit. i. 7 ; I Pet v, ; 1 Tmi 
i.; also from the names of office peculiar to some 
numbers in the chinch, and not common to all, 
Eph. iv. 8, 11; lroir the duties which are repre¬ 
sented as reciprocally binding on ministers and 
people, Hob. xin. 7,'17. I l’et. V. 2, :i, 4; from 
the promises of assistance which were given to 
the lirst ministers of the new dispensation, Mutt. 
XXviii. 20; and liom the impoitiinee of n Gosjiel 
ministry, which is represented in the Scripture us 
avery great blessing to them who enjoy it, nod 
the removal of it as one of the greatest calamities 
which can Iief.il any people, Rev. u. and m. See 
books under last article 

MINISTERIAL GALL, a term used to de¬ 
note that right or authorilv which a lier.-am re- 
c«vos to preach the Gosjief. This call is consi¬ 
dered as twofold, dir me and orl/.-ui .lira/. The 
following tilings seem essential to a divine call • 
1 . A holy, blameless life. — 2. An ardent and 
constant inclination and zeal to do good.— 
3. Abilities suited to the work ; such as know¬ 
ledge, aptness to teach, courage, &.e. —4. An 
opportunity nllbrded iu Providence to tu*useful. 
An ecclesia&liml call consists in the election which 
is made of any person to be a pastor. Rut here 
the Episcopalian and Dissenter differ ; the former 
believing that the choice and call of a minister 
rest with*the sujxerior clergy, or those who have 
the gift of an ecclesiastical benefice; the latter 
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supposes that it slirfhhL rest on the suffrage of 
the pimple to whom he is to minister. The 
Churchman reasons thus; “ Though tlie jieople 
may lie coni|ictei»t judges of the abilities ol their 
tradesmen, they cannot ho allowed to have an 
equal discernment lit matters ol science and eru¬ 
dition. Daily experience mny convince us bow 
injudiciously preferment would bo distributod by 
popular elections. The modesty of genius iv ould 
stand little dinner of living di- '.mguisbed by un 
ignorant multitude. The most ilhtei.ite, the most 
impudent, those who oouM most dexterously play 
the hypocrite, who could hrst adapt their preach* 
ing to the fanaticism of the vulgar, would be the 
only successful candidates for public favour. 
Thus moderation and literature wouldasnou bo 
banished, and a scene of corruption, confusion, 
and madness would prevail.” Hut specious aa 
alii’se arguments seem, they have but little form 
on the mind itf the Gongrcgalionnlisl, who thus 
reasons: “ The eblirdi beinga voluntary society,, 
none mqiosed upon her memlwis bv men tail 1m 
tel.ityd to them as their pastor without their own 
consent None can so well judge ivhal gilts uro 
best sril ed to their spiritual editii ation as t bris- 
ttans themselves. The Scriptures allow the 
diction of pastors in ordinary eases to mhilt 
<'biistians, Mini to none else, Ads l 15, 2fi; vi. 

I, ti; xiv. 21! ( lirist reijimes bis peopb to hy 

the spirits, which suppoMlh their ability lodoso, 
and ilteir jxnvt r to t house such otdv as I hoy find 
mod proper to eddy t lu ir souls, and to rein so 
others, 1 John iv. 1. The ilitrodiu ilon ol iiiiiim- 
ters into their office hy patronage, of whatever 
Idrin, hath its origin from popirv, tends to esta¬ 
blish a tyranny over men’s conscience, which 
and whom Uhrisl hath made free, and to fill pul¬ 
pits with wicked and indolent clergymen. Who¬ 
ever will nlteulivrlv examine the history ol tin; 
primitive times, will find that all ecclesiastical 
officers for the first time huiujted years were 
elected by the people." We must relerlhc reader 
(or more on this subject to the articles (.'til m h, 
Lem >ii*a( v, and IviiheKsnt nth. 

MIRAt 'LL, in its original sense, is a word of 
the same imjKirt with re under; hut, ill it h usuul 
and more appropriate signification, it denotes “an 
effect contrary lo the established constitution and 
course of things, or a sensible deviation from tho 
known kiWH of nature.” * 

“That the visible world," says Dr. Gleig, “ia 
governed by stated general rules,orthat there isuu 
order of causes and effects established in every 
part of the system of nature, whn h bills under 
our observation, is n fact which cannot be contro¬ 
verted. 11 the Supreme Being, us some havo 
supposed, lie the only real agent in (lie universe, 
we have the evideme of rxja’rieni c, tlmt ini lie 
particular system to which we Ixelong he acts by 
stated rules. If he employs inferior agents to 
conduct the various motions from which the phe¬ 
nomena result, we have the. aume evidence that 
lm has subjected those agents to certain fixed 
law*, commonly called the luxes of nature. On 
either hypothesis, effects which are produced by 
the regular operation of these laws, or winch tiro 
conformable to the established course of events, 
are properly called natural; and every contra¬ 
diction to this constitution of the natural system, 
and the correspondent course of events in it, ia 
called a miracle. 

“If this definition of a miracle be iuat, no 
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event can tx> <loomed miracvlous merely iH'cnu?,e 
it is strange, or even to t»s unaccountable ; since 
it may lie nothing more than u regular effect of 
some unknown law of nature. In thin country 
carthqHakes an> rare ; and for monstrous births, 
perhaps, no pai titular and^satisf.ictory account 
can Is. 1 given ; yel an earthquake is as regular an 
effect of the established laws of nature as any of 
those with which we are most intimately acquaint¬ 
ed ; and, under circumstances in wlueh there 
would til wavs lie the sainc kind of production, 
the monster is nature’s genuine issue. It is 
therefore necessary, before we ean pronounce 
any effect to be a true miracle, that I lie circum¬ 
stances under which it is produced be known, 
and that the common course of nature he in some 
degree understood : fin in all those eases in w Inch 
we are totally Ignorant ol nature, it i> impossible 
to determine what is, or what is' not, a dovutioq, 
from its course. Miracles, therefore, are not, fis 
some have represented them, appeals to our igno- 
"runee. They suppose some antecedent know¬ 
ledge of the course of nature, without whs h no 
proper judgment can be formed coneeimng 
them; though with it their Teality may be so 
apparent as to prevent all possibility ol a if. quite 

“Thus, weie a pin si,nan to cure a blind nun 
of a ealaract, by anointing his eve* with a che¬ 
mical prepaiatmn wlui li we had never ltelbie 
net'll, anil to the iialtue and effects of which we 
are absolute sti aligns, the cure would undoiilitid 
ly he mjin/t t fut; but we could not pronounce it 
viiriirii,'uit\ beemse, lor any tiling known to ti«, 
It might lie t'le natural elleet of the ojKT.ition ol 
the unguent on the eve. Hut were he to recover 
Ins patient merely by eommiiiidirrg him to see, 
or by anointing Ins eves with spittle, we should 
with the utmost eonlideneq pronounce the cure 
to he a miracle; because we know jicrlectly that 
neither the hiim.in voice nor human spittle have, 
by the esl.ibhslied constitution of tilings, any 
such povvr over the diseases of the eve. 

“If miracles lie edict- coiiliary to the esti- 
blished. constitution ol tiling-, we are certain that 
they will nevei be pevfonned on Irivul occ.isions. 
The constitution ut tiling- was established bv the 
Creator and Governor of the universe, and is un¬ 
doubtedly the otfspimg of infinite wisdom, pur¬ 
suing a plan lor the hist of pur|x>-ex. From 
this plan no deviation can be made but by Cod 
lumstjf, or bv suin' powerful being acting with 
his |icrnussioii. The pi,ms devised by wisdom 
are steady hi proportion to their |X’rlivtion, mid 
the plans of infinite wisdom must lie absolutely 
perfect. From this consideration, some men have 
ventured to conclude that no miracle was ever 
wrought, or can rationally bo expected; but ma- 
turor ictiection must soon satisfy us that all such 
conclusions are Im-tv. 

“ Man is unquestionably the principal creature 
in this world, and apparently the only one in it 
who is capable ol being made nccjiminted with the 
relation in xvhii It he stands to his Creator. We 
cannot, therefore, doubt, but that such of the laws 
of nature as extend not their operation lievond the 
limits of this earth, were established chiefly, if not 
solely, for the good of mankind; and if, in any 
particular circumstances, that gixxl can in* more 
effectually promoted by *an occasional deviation 
from those laws, such u deviation may lx- reason¬ 
ably expected. 

“ We know from history, that almost all man-1 
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kind were once sunk into the grossest ignorance 
of the most important truths; that they knew not 
the Being by whom they were created anti sup- 
|>orted j that they paid divine adoration to stocky 
stones, and the vilest reptiles; and that they were 
slaves to the most impious, cruel, and degrading 
superstitions. 

“ From this depraved state it was surely not 
unworthy of the Divine Being to rescue his bele 
less creatures, to enlighten their understandings 
that they might perceive what is right, and to 
present to them motives of sufficient force to on- 
oage them in tfie practice of it. But the undcp- 
'Standings of ignorant barbarians cannot lie en¬ 
lightened by arguments; because of the force of 
such arguments as regard moral science they are 
not qualified to judge. The philosophers of 
Athens and Rome inculcated, indeed, many ex¬ 
cellent moral precepts, and they sometimes ven¬ 
tured to expose the absurdities of the reigning 
superstition; but their lectures bud no influence 
upon the multitude ; mid they had themselves im¬ 
bibed such erroneous notions respecting the attri¬ 
butes of the Supreme Being, and the nature of 
the human soul, and converted those notions into 
first principles, of which they would not |>crmit 
ari ex > illation, that even among them a tho¬ 
rough ormation was not to be expected from 
the po vers of reasoning. It is likewise to be uh- 
served, that there are nianv truths ol the utmost 
impor’anee to mankind, winch unas-i-ieil reason 
could never have discovered Amongst these, 
we m iv eonfidentlv reckon the mimorlalit v of Ilui 
soul, the terms upon wlueh (tod will save sinners, 
and flu* in inner in which that a!l-perti<l Being 
mav lie acceptably worshipped . about allot which 
philosophers vveie in such miceitnml v, that, ac¬ 
cording to Plato, ‘ Whatever is set light, and as 
it should lie, in the present evil state of the world, 
ran he so only by the particular interposition of 
God.’ 

“ An immediate revelation ffoin heaven, there¬ 
fore, was the only method by vv Inch infinite wisdom 
and perfect gixxlnc.xs could reform a bewildered 
and vicious race. But this revelation, at whatever 
time we suppose it given, must have been made 
directly either to some chosen individuals com¬ 
missioned to instruct other-, or to even man and 
woman for whose liencfil it was ultimately iik- 
te|aled. Were cverv jjerson instructed m tlve 
knowledge of his duty by immediate inspiration, 
and were the motives to practise it brought home 
to his mind by God himself hurnafT nature would 
lx* wholly changed; men would not be moral 
agents, nor by consequence be capable either of 
reward or of punishment. It remains, therefore, 
that, if God has Ix'en graciously pleased to en¬ 
lighten and reform mankind, without destroying 
that moral nature which man jxissesses, he can 
have done it only by revealing his truth to cer¬ 
tain chosen instruments, who were the imme¬ 
diate instructors of their contemporaries, and 
through them have been the instructors of suc¬ 
ceeding ages. 

“ Let us suppose this to have lx ('ll actually the 
case, ujnd consider how those inspired teachers 
could communicate to others every truth which 
had been revealed to themselves. They might 
easily, if it were part of their duty, deliver a 
sublime system of natural ami moral science, and 
establish it upon tlie common basis of exjxtrimcnt 
and demonstration; but what foundation could 
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*lhoy lay for those truths which unassisted reason natural events; others of them are represented M 
cannot discover, and which, when tliey are re-' 1 having K'cn' jierfortfted in secret, on the most 
vealed, ajijirar to lu\c no necessary relation to trivial occasions, and in obscure and fahulotw 
liny thing previously known l To a I tare atlirma aces loin; prior to flic irni of the v\ liters hv whom 
tion that th|y had liecn immediately received they aie recorded; and Midi of them iih at first 
from God, no rational living emild lie r vqierted to view appear *o la* 1“ s( nttesteil, are evidently 
assent. The teachers might he melt of known lri< ks eoiifrived for interested purposes, to flatter 
veracity, whose simple assertion would Ite ml- (snver, or to promote t^e in ev ailing MipeTHtiiinn*. 
V»itted as sufficient evidence for am tact in eon- l-’or these reasons, as well as on aeeount of tft» 
Tormitv with the laws of nature; hut as even immouil elaom tei of the divinities l.\ whom they 
man lias the evidence ot his own consciousness lire said to have ltocn wimight, thev aie altogether 
aiKl e\|N‘neiiee that revel.ilions from hi'aven are uiivvortin of evamination, and carry in the very 
deviations from these laws, an assertion so ap- nature of them the coiupletcst pioofs of tidke 
pit rent ly extravagant would he fejeeted as tnfsi, hood and mi|Msture. 

unless Mip|M>rted hv some better pr*mf than llie “I’m the niir.n les recorded of Moses mid of 
mere idlirmution of the teacher. In this slate ol Christ heui a verv dillcicnt character* None of 
things we can eoneeive no evidenee sulllrieiit to llieiu are leprcscnttd as wrought on trivial oo- 
luake such doctrines Ik' received as the truths ol easions Thy vvnteis who meiitloli them were 
("toil, hut the (tower of vvnrkiiu; miracles com , yve-w it nesses ol the facts; which they iilliim to 
milted to him who taught them. This would, in- "have Item pci fount d fob helv. in attestation of 
deed, he tuily adeipiate to the purpose; tor, if the 1 1 nth ot*llien respective svslems. They are, 
there vveie nothing in tie doetlliies themselves indeed, .-.o inenrpoiated Willi these systems, Inal 
lnipiou-, unmoral, or eonlrarv to truths ahead; ' the iimaeli's eannol he sepaialed tnmi the doe- 
I.iiown, ilie onl. thine whnh could lender the I tunes; and if the lunacies he not really por¬ 
tent lit r's assertion ineiedilile would lie its un- ! lormed, the doetimes e.mnot possibly he tine. 

]*1 v llig such an intiuiale communion w ith ( iod as i 1 ’« -flics all tin -, tin v vveie winiight in sup]ioit of 
is eonlrarv to the e.i.d'lt-hed course ot things, |>\ ; revelations vvlmh opposed all the litigious syi*- 
vvlii, h un n are tell to acquire all their knowledge i ti in-, sopi rshtmns, and prepaliei s, ol the age in 

In (he eviuvisi’ ol their own i lenities, I n’t u- which they Were given, ii eirt nnr-tarn'c Vvhieli ot 

now suppose one o| thosi’inspired teachers to lei! | ll-.elf si l.s tin in, in point ot anllmiilv, lulinileiv 
his roiiutrv men that he did not dcslie them, on above the I’ayan pimligii s, as well as the 1\mg 

ijis i/i i cli 1 it, to believe that he had am | rclcr- ! wonders ol the Itonii-h i hurt h. 

natural eoinimillion vv ilh the 1 Icily, hut tlliil, lot 1 “ It I- iiniei d, vvi helievc, univi n-.ilh admitted, 

tile truth ot his assertion, he would one them the [ that the inirichs inenliouid III the hook ol l,\o- 
evtderiee ot their own senses; and alter this de- j dlls, and in the tour Gospels, might, to those 
elaralion, let ns suppose him mnneihatelv to raise | who saw them performed, he sulheieiit evidence 
u js-rsoi* lioin the dead in their pie«i’iicc, merely’ ! ol the divyic inspiration ol Moses nlid of ( bust: 
In calling upon Jjmi to come out ot his grave. | hut to tis n miv lie thought that thev are no 
Would not the only possible obji etioii to tin’ t’videin e whatever, ns we must believe ill the mi¬ 
nimi's ver.ieilv he reuiovi d h\ this inirat le ? and ru< les tin ,.i'i Ives, il we believe in them ill all, 
lit- asa rlion that he had received such and such in on the hare initlmrilv ot huinnn testimony, 
do ’trmes Innntioil lie as tullv ereihted as il il le- i W h,, it has been somi times asked, .ire not ml- 
l.iteiltotlu most (oimnonoccurrence > Ihnlouht-: rieles vvioii<>hl m all lines and rountiies I It tlw 
ndly it wmild; lor w hen so tmieh pfclcniutiii.il tehgioli of Christ was to he ol per|H’Uml duration, 
pmrrr was visibly communicated to this per-on, ever; g< nei.ilion of men might to have complete 
no one could have reason to question Ins having i .idenee ot its liuth and divinity, 
received an equal portion ot proteriutui.il /. i,mr- 1 “To the performance of nnr.icIcH in every ago 
h'lg'\ A palpdile deviation liom the know u 1 ami m evi rv < .umtrv, pelluips llie same ohjei lions 
laws of naluiv m one instance ts a sensible proo! lie, as to tiie iiniin diate iiispiiatmn ot every nir 
that sin h a deviation |s ji.„sil,lc in anothi i ; and divide J. Mb re those lunacies universally re¬ 
in such a e ise as tins, it is the witness ol God < ' I'ed as sm h, na n would he so overvvhi’lmed 
Ul the trill !i ol a man. I with the nutiilu i rather Ilian w ilh the/«r<r ot tlieir 


.Miracles, then, u.’idi r vvhieli we include pro- 
* phoey, aie the only dneet evidence w lie h can b • 
given ol divine lnspir itioii. When a r< Ii.moii, or j 
any rehgt.iii* truth, is in lie revealed from hi aven, ; 
they appear to la’ absolutely necessary to cldoioe ! 
its ^reception among men; and tins is the only 
jjase in which we can suppose them necessary, 
or believe k.r a moment that they cm r have been ! 
or will lie jH-if inm-d. 

“ The history of almost every religion abounds i 
with relations of prodigies and wonders, and of ! 
the intercourse of men with the god*: hut we know , 
ol no religious system, those of the .lews ami i 
Christians excepted, which appealed t* mirueles > 
as the sole evidence of its trutli and divinity. 1 
Tlw pretended miracles mentioned by 1’agaii 
historians and iioets, are not said to have Ijccii 
publicly wrought to enforce the, truth of a new 
religion, contrary to the reigning idolatry. -Mapy 
‘ol them mav be clearly shown to have been mere 
' . ••5W7 


iiiillioniv, as hnrdlv to ii’iii.im n.asters ol thiir 
ow u i oiidm t; and in tn.it him* the vi rv * mi of 
III 1 euruelis Would he dehatid by their tieqlieiiey. 
The trull., howi Vi r, serins to he, that inirnrU-H 
so lr< rptel.llv repr.ilnl would not lie received un 
such, ami of course would have vo authority ; 
Is Cause It Would he difficult, and ill many crises 
impossible, to distinguish them from natural 
events. If thev reeutred regularly ut certain us- 
tervals, we eouid not prove them to Ik- dr vinta.iis 
Iroin the known laws ol nature, ln-eause we 
should have the same r v prriener lor olie H’th’H rtf 
events as tor thi* other; liir the regular sueei ssion 
of jnelr riiatural elleets, nr for till’, rstahhsherl 
constitution ant] course of things. 

“ lie this, however, <is it may, we shall tain; tire 
lilsrly to affirm, that for the lenhty of the t loo- 
jrel miracles we lmve evidenre as convincing to 
llie rejli'cling minr], though not mi striking to 
vulgar apprehension, as those had who were con- 
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temporary with Christ and^hiS firms ties, anil ac-r 
tuallysaw the mighty works which In; performed. p 
Mr. Hume, indeed, endeavoured to print*, that 
‘ no testimony is sufficient to establish n miracle, ’ 
nmi tin* reasoning employed for this purpose is, 
that ‘a miracle Iwinrj a violiitrui of trio laws of 
naturo, which a firm anil unalterable cx|icrierice 
fms pslahlislinl, the proof against a mirnrli*, from 
the, \orv naUtre of the fact, is as entire as any 
argument from experience can Is*: whereas our 
exponente of human veracity, which (according 
to nun) is the s<)le foundation of the evidence of 
tcsilmonv, is far from I icing uniform, and can 
therefore nc\cr |>rc[siridcratc against that expe¬ 
rience which admits of no exception *’ This 
Isiasted and plausible arguuu ill has, with equal 
candour and acuteness, licen emlnilnd by Hr. 
Cumphcll, m his I >issi-i t.il *(111 on Miracles, who 
jitsllv oti-crvcs, that so tar is experience from 
liemg the sole louudatlon'oi the evidence of lesti 
iiktuv, that, on the contrary, teslimonv is the sole 
foundation of hv far the greater pirt ol what Mr. 
Hume calls linn and unalterable expenence; 
arid that it, in certain ciieumstuiioos, we did not 
give an implicit faith to tcsli.o.inv, our know¬ 
ledge of events would lie confined to those winch 
had lallcn uudei the immediate observation ot 
our own senses. 

“ We need not waste time iiere ill proving tli it 
the inir.ii les, as they are pnseuled m the v ri- 
tlin's of the New Testament, were ol sie h a 
nature, and pcrlornied hetore so in.inv witnesses, 
that no imposition could jsissiblv l.e piaclised on 
the senses ot those who aflirin that itiev were 
present. From every page ol the Gospels Hits 
is so evident, Hint the philosophic id adversaries of 
the Christian l.utli never suppose the 1 post les to 
have lat'ii themselves deceived, hilt lioldlv accuse 
them of liearing false witness. Hut if this accu¬ 
sation lie well founded, their testnnonv it-Jcl*' is 
as great a miracle as auv winch tliev iceonl of 
themselves, or of their Master For if they sal 
down to fabricate their pretended revelation, and 
to Contrive a series of luirai les to which tliev 
were unanimously to iqqieal lor its truth, it is 
plum, since they proved successful Jn then daring 
euti rpuse, that they must have elearlv ioresci n 
evert possible eireilmstaucc m wlilt'll tbe\ could 
be placed, and have prepared consistent answers to 
cveiv question that could be put to them bv their 
most lU'ctiralismid most enlightened enemies; 
bv the statesman, the lawyer, the philosopher, 
unit the [lriest. That such foreknow ledge as this 
would have been miraculous, will not surelv be 
denied; since it forms the verv attribute which 
we find it most difficult to allow even to Hod 
himself. It is not, however, the only mu.icle 
which this Mup|H>sition would compel us to swal¬ 
low. The verv resolution ot the apostles to pro- 
pagate the belief of bilse miracles in support of 
such a religion as that which is taught in the 
New Testament, is as great a miracle us human 
imagination can easily conceive. 

“When they formed this design, either they ; 
must have hoped to succeed, or'ihey must have 
foreseen that they should fail m their undertak¬ 
ing ; and, in either case, they eho*c ml J'or i!s 
oir,i sake. They could not, if they foresaw that 
they should fail, look for any thing but that con¬ 
tempt, disgrace,- and persecution, which wore 
then the inevitable consequence* of nil unsuc¬ 
cessful endeavour to ovcitlirow the established 
ited 
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religion. Nor could their prospects I* brighter 
ujKULthe supposition of their success. As they 
knew themselves to he false witnesses, and im¬ 
pious deceivers, they could have no hiqs's beyond 
the grave; and by determining to';pjK>se all the 
religious systems, superstitions, and prejudices 
of the age in which they lived, they wilfully ex¬ 
posed themselves to inevitable misery in the pre¬ 
sent life, to insult and imprisonment, to stripes'" 
and death. Nor ran it be said that they Hugh? 
look forward to jiovver and affluence, when tlg^y 
should, through sufferings, have converted their 
rqpntrvincii; lor so desirous were they of obtain¬ 
ing nothing hul mwry, as the end of their mis¬ 
sion, that they made their own persecution a test 
of the truth of their doctrines. They introduced 
the Master from whom they pretendi d to have 
received these doctrines ns telling them, that 
‘they were sent forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves; that they should be delivered Up to 
councils and scourged in synagogues; that they 
should he hated of all nan fot his name’s sake; 
(but the brother should deliver up the brother to 
death, and the father the child; and that he who 
took not up Ins cross, and followed after him, was 
not wort r of him.’ The verv svstem of reli¬ 
gion, lit- ' ire, which they invented and resolved 
to linpo-- upon mankind, was so enntrivid, that 
the wnriilly prosperityol its preachers, and even 
their ev unplnm limn perseeution, was incom¬ 
patible with its success. Had these clear predic¬ 
tions ot the Author ot that religion, under whom 
the apostles solid onb - as ministers, not Is't’ti 
verified, all mankind must have instantly j>er- 
eeived that their pretence to inspiration wna 
t.dsc, and that (.'hristinnitv was a scandalous and 
impudent imposture. All this the apostles could 
not but foresee when they formed their plan for 
deluding the world. Whence it follows, that 
when they resolved to support their pretended 
revelation hv an appeal to forged miracles, they 
, wilfully, anil with their eves ois'ti, exposixl them¬ 
selves to inevitable nusorv. whether they should 
succeed or fail til their enterprise ; and that they 
concerted their measures so as not to admit of a 
isissihihtv of reroinprnee to themselves, either in 
Ibis life or in that which is to come. lJut if there 
be a law ot nature, for the reality of which we 
have better evidence than vve have for others, it 
is, that ‘no man can choose misery for its oxen 
sake,' or make the acquisition of it the ultimate 
end of his pursuit. 'I tie existence of other law* 
of nature vve know by testimony, and our own 
observation of the n gulanty of their effects. Tho 
existence of this law is made known to us not 
onlv by these mentis, hut also by the still (Hearer 
| and more conclusive evidence of vur own con¬ 
sciousness. 

“ Thus, then, do libraries force themselveo- 
it jam our assent in every jiossihle view which we 
can take of this interesting subject. If the testi¬ 
mony of the tirst preachers of Christianity were , 
true, the miracles recorded in the Hosjiel were 
certainly ]>erfonned, and the doctrines of our reli¬ 
gion are derived from heaven. On the other 
hand, if -dint testimony were false, either God 
must have miraculously effaced fiom the tninda 
of those by whom it was given all the associa¬ 
tions formed between their sensible ideas and the 
words of language, or he must have .endowed 
those men with the gifts of prescience, ami have, 
itnjiollcd thpin to fabricate a pretended revelation 
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f«T the purpose of deceiving the world, and 
vnlviivr themselves in certain and foreseen de¬ 
struction. 

The power necessary to perform the one series 
of those mfcacles mav, for any thine known to 
ns, lie as "mat as that which would lie requisite 
for the jierfnrmmee of the other; and, considered 
fnereh' ns evictions of preternatural jiower, they 
may seem to balance each other, and to hold the 
l Miitel in a stale of suspense ; hut when we lake 
\ito consideration the different pur[h»ses for whieh 
iV'so op[>osite and contending miracles were 
w rought, the haVince is mstantlv destroyed, •’lie 
miracles reeorded in the (iospels, if real, were 
wrought in Miiqmrt of n revelation which, in the 
opinion of all In whom it is received, has brought 
to light in’niv im|virtant truths, which could not 
otherwise hare liecu made known to men ; and 
whiclr, lyy the eoiifes-.ion of its adversaries, coii**j 
tains the purest moral preeepts hv wlneh the eon- 
duct of rii'iiikind was ever direeled, Tho op¬ 
posite series of imr teles, if real, was performed to 
enable, and men to eoinpel, a roinpanv of dews, 
of the lowest rank ami of the narrowest education, 
to fabricate, with the view of inevitable destruc¬ 
tion to th -:n >ch c!, a consistent scheme of I ibo- 
hooil, and by an appeal to forged miracles to 
impose it upon the world ns a revelation from 
heaven. The olijeet of the former miracles is 
worthy of a (rod of infinite wisdom, goodness, 
and [lower; the olucct of the latter is alisolulelv 
inconsistent with wisdom and goodness, wlneli 
are demori-lrahlv attributes of that Being hv 
whom alone miracles can Ik* jierformed. Whence 
it follows, that the suj>|Misition of the a [Misties 
hearing false testimony to the miracles of their 
Master, implies .1 series of deviations from the 
laws of nature infinitely less probable iri them- 
selvev than those nnraeles ■ and therefore, hvy 
Mr. Hume's n'ixini, we must necessarily rejeel 
the supposition nt fil.ehood i.itlie testimonv, and 
admit the reality of the miraeles So true it is, 
that for tile reality of the (i<w;ie| yiir.icles we 
have evidence ns convincing to the reflecting 
mind ns those hid who were contemporary with 
Christ and his aposlles, and we.re actual witnesses 
to their mighty works.” 

Tho power of Winking miracles is sujijiosed hy 
Home to have been contiimcd no longer than the 
apostles' days. Others think that it was con¬ 
tinued long after. It seems pretty clear, how¬ 
ever, that miracles universally ceased before 
Chrysostom's time. As for vvliat Augustine says 
of those wrought at the tombs of the martyrs, and 
mm« other places, in his tune, the evidence is not 
always so convincing as might be. desired in facts 
of importance! The controversy concerning the 
ttiqu when miraculous jiower censed was car¬ 
ried 011 by Dr. Middleton, in his Free Enquiry 
into the Miraculous Powers, &<’■; hv Mr. Yatc, 
Mr. Toll, and others, who suppose that miraeles 
ceased with the apostles. < In the contrary 
veide appeared ])r. Stebbing, Dr. Chapman, Mr. 
jfyirker, Mr. Brooke, and others. 

As to the miracles of the Romish church, it is 
evident, as l>odilridge observes, that many of 
them were ridiculous tales, according to their own 
historians; others were performed without any 
credible witnesses, or in circumstances wlierp the 
performer. Itail the grratest opjmrtuuity for jug¬ 
gling : and it i« particularly reninrkable, that they | 
w, re lurllv ever wrought vvhire tli"v seem most i 
' • i! M 
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| neccsanrv, i. e. in cdtintrios where those doctrines 
are renounced which that church esteems of thn 
highest importance. Fee Fleetwood, Clarapedt 1 , 
Coni/brarr, I'ampbiH, iMrdncr , Farmer, Adams, 
nnd llV s'im, tinM 1 racles ; article Miracle, Kn- 
ri/rlup. lirit. ; Jloddridf'e's lj'rt. lee. 101, and 
I'd.); Letand's Vieira/ Dcislieal Writers, letter 
■ I, I, 7; llnrriim an flic Spirit , p. 00!I, &e. • 

MIRTH, joy, gaiety, merriment. It is dis¬ 
tinguished from cheerfulness thus: Mirth is 
eonsideied ns nn act; ehrnf illness an habit of tlm 
mind. Mirth is short and transient; rhrtrfn^icxt 
fixed and permanent. 11 Those are often rawed 
into the greatest transports of mirth wlm are sub¬ 
ject to the greatest depressions of melancholy : 
on the contrary, cheerfulness, thong* it does init 
give such an exquisite gladness, prevents us froiu 
falling into ativ depths of sorrow. Mirth is like 
a (lash of lightning, tlait breaks through a gloom 
of clouds, tyid glitters for a moment: chccrfuInciM 
keeps up n kind of duy-'iglit in the mind, (flid 
tills it with a steady and periietunl serenity 11 
Mirth is sinful, I. When men n juice in (hat 
which is evil, Ij When unreasonable. d When 
tei^jing to commit sin. 1. When a hindrance to 
duty. 5. When it is blasphemous and profane. 

M IS A NTH UOPIS'I, ^nrjoCpoTiif, u lialer of 
mankind; one tli.it abandons society from a prin¬ 
ciple of diseontent. The consideration of tlie 
deprivity of human nature i» certainly ennugh 
to raise emotions of sorrow in the breast of every 
mail of the least sensibility; vet it is our duty til 
bear with the follies of mankind; to exercise a 
degree nl candour consistent w it It truth ; to lessen, 
if possible, by our exertions, the sum of moral 
and ri.ilur.il evil; and by connecting ourselves 
•villi sociH\, to It! at least something to the 
general inleiewts of mankind. The mlsniitlir<)- 
pist, therelore, is an ungenerous and dishonour¬ 
able character. Disgusted with Iife | *lie seeks a 
retreat from it: like a coward, he lives from tho 
scene nt action, while lie increases his own misery 
hy his natinal discontent, and leaves others U> 
do vvliat they ran for themselves. 

The following is his character more at large. 

“ I le is a man,” says S.iurin, “ who avoids so¬ 
ciety only to tree himself from the trouble of 
bang useful to it. He is a man, who considers 
his neighbours only on the side of their defect^ 
not ki .nving the art of combining their virtuca 
with their vices, and of rendering the imjierfee- 
tionsof other |icoplc tolenhle. hy retleeting on bis 
own. He is a man more employed in finding 
ou* and inflicting punishments on the guilty, 
than in devising means to reform them. 11c is a 
man who talks ol nothing hut banishing and 
executing, and who, liecause lie thinks his talents 
are not sufficiently valued and employed by his 
fellow-citizens, or rather because they know his 
foibles, and do not choose to lie subject to his 
< a price, talks%>f quitting cities, towns nnd socie¬ 
ties, and rtf living in dens or deserts.” 

MISER, a term formerly used iil reference to 
n person in wretchedness or calamity; but it now 
denotes a parsimonious person, or one who is co¬ 
vetous to extremity ; who denies hinmelf even the 
comforts of life to"accumulate wealth. Avarice, 
says Saurin, may lie considered in two diifincnt 
poiriU of light. It may he considered in thos* 
men, or rattier those public blood-surkera, or, as 
the, officers of tbc Roman emperor Vespasian 
were called, those epev^en of society, who, in- 
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fatuatcd with this passion, seek after riches as the 
supreme good, determine to acquire it by any 
methods, and consider the ways that lead to 
wealth, legal or illegal, as the only road for them 
to travel. 

Avarice, however, must Ik*' 1 considered in a 
second point of light. It not only consists in 
committing bold crifnes, but in entertaining mean 
ideas and practising low ructliods, incompatible 
with such magnanimity as our condition ought to 
inspire. It consists not only in omitting to serve 
God, hut in trying to associate the service of God 
witn that of mammon. 

How many forms doth avarice take to disguise 
itself from the man who is guilty of it, and who 
will bo drei.rhed in the guilt of it till tluj day he 
dies! Sometimes it is prudence which requires 
hitn to provide not only lor his present wants, but 
for siirli as lie may have jn future. Sometimes 
it is t hardy, which requires him not to give so¬ 
rb 1 * y examples of prodigality and parade. Some¬ 
times it is parental lore, obliging him to save 
something for his children. Sometimes it is rir- 
cuni'pcr/ion, which requires him not to supply 
lN'ople who make an ill use of what they get. 
Sometimes it is necessity, which obliges him to 
rc|>el artifice by artifice. Sometimes it is con- 
srien which convinces him, good man, tlmt he 
hath already exceeded m compassion and alms¬ 
giving, and done too much. Sometimes it is 
equity, for justice requires that every one should 
ettjoy the fruit of his own laliours, and those, of 
his ancestors.—Such, alas! urc the awful {ire- 
texts ami subterfuges "of the miser. Saurin’s 
Scr. vol. v. scr. Id. See Avarice, Covetous¬ 
ness. 

MISERY, such a state of wretchedness, un¬ 
happiness, or calamity, as renders a person an 
object of compassion. 

MISCHNA, or Misna, (from rOlSh itcravit,) 
a part of the Jewish Talmud. 

The Mischna contains the text; and the Ge¬ 
noa ra, which is the second port of the Talmud, 
contains the commentaries ; so that the Gemara 
is; na it were, a glossary on the Mischna. 

The Mischna consists of various traditions of 
the Jews, and of explanations of several passages 
of Scripture: these, traditions serving as an.ex¬ 
plication of the written law, and supplement to it, 
are said to have been delivered to Moses during 
the time of his abode on the Mount; which he 
afterwards communicated to Aaron, Eleuzur, and 
his servant Joshua. By these, they were trans¬ 
mitted to the seventy elders; hy them to the 
prophets, who communicated them to the men of 
the great sanhedrim, from whom the wise men 
of Jerusalem and Babylon received them. Ac¬ 
cording to Rridcuux’s account, they passed from 
Jeremiah to Baruch, from him to Ezra, and from 
Ezra to the men of the great synagogue, the last 
of whom was Simon the Just, who delivered them 
to Antigonus of Socho; and from liim they camo 
down in regular succession to Simeon, who took 
our Saviour in his artns; to Gamaliel, at whose 
feet Paul was educated; and last, of all, to Rahbi 
Judah the Holy, who committed them to writing 
in the Mischna. But Dr. Prideaux, rejecting the 
Jewish fiction, observes, that after the death of 
Pinion the Just, about 299 years before Christ, 
the Mischnical doctors arose, who by their cont¬ 
inents and conclusions added to the number of 
liaise traditions which bad been received and al- 
290 
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tyiwed by Ezra and the men of the great sy W 
'gogue: so that towards the middle of the second 
century after Christ, under the empire of Anto¬ 
ninus Pius, it was found necessary to commit 
these traditions to writing; more especially as 
their country had considerably suffered umler 
Adrian, and many of their schools bad been dis- 
-Bolved, and their learned men cut oft’; and there¬ 
fore the usual method of preserving their traditions 
had failed. Rabbi Judah on tins occasion being 
rector of the school at Tiberias, and president o* 
the sanhedrim in that place, undertook the worfi, 
and compiled it in six books, each consisting of 
several tracts, which altogether make up the 
number of sixty-three. Prid. Cunnex. vol. ii. p. 
4(58, &o. ed. 9. This learned author computes, 
that the Mischna was composed about the lfiOth 
year of our Lord; but Dr. Lightl’oot says, that 
Rabbi Judah compiled the Mischna about the 
year of Christ 190, in the latter end of the reign 
of Commodus; or, as some compute, in the year 
of Christ 220. Dr. Lardner is of opinion that 
this work could not have been finished before the 
year 190, or later. Collection of Jewish and 
Heathen 'I'estimonics, vol. i. p. 178. Thus the 
book cn ’ d the Afischna was formed; a book 
which t . Jews have generally received with the 
greatest veneration. The original has licen pub¬ 
lished with a Latin translation by JSurenhusius, 
with notes of his own and others lrom the learned 
Maimoiiides, &c. jn six volt., l’ol. A inster. A. D. 
1(598—1703. See Taemud. It is written in a, 
much purer style, and is not near so full of dreams 
and visions as the Gemara. 

MISREPRESENTATION, the act of wil¬ 
fully representing a thing othcrwi.se than it ia. 

“ This," ns an elegant writer observes, *• is ona 
of the greatest mischiefs of conversation. Self. 

. love in continually at work to give to all we say 
a bias in our own favour. How often in society, 
otherwise rrsjiectablc, arc wc pained with narra¬ 
tions in wluch prejudice warps, and self-love 
blinds! flow often do we see that withholding 

i iart of ii trvlth answers the worst ends of a false- 
lood ? How often regret the unfair tum given to 
a cause by placing a sentiment in one point of 
view, which the speaker hail used in another I 
the letter of truth preserved, where its spirit ia 
violated: a superstitious exactness scrupulously 
maintained in the underparts of a detail, in order 
to impress such an idea of integrity as shall gain 
credit for the misrepresenler, while he is design¬ 
edly mistaking the leading principle! How may _ 
we observe a new character given to a fact by a 
different look, tone, or emphasis, which altera il 
os much as words could have done! the false im¬ 
pression of a sermon conveyed, w£cn we do not 
like the preacheT, or when through him we 
wish to make religion itself ridiculous; the care 
to avoid literal untruths, while the mischief is 
better effected by the unfair quotation of a pas¬ 
sage divested of its context: the bringing together 
detached portions of a subject, and making those 
parts ludicrous, when connected, which were 
serious in their distinct position! the insidious 
use mndq,of a sentiment, by rejiresenting it as the 
opinion of him who had only brought it forward 
in onlcr to expose it 1 the relating opinions wlijch 
had merely been put hypothetically, as if they 
were the avowed principles of him we would dis¬ 
credit !, that subtle falsehood which is so made to 
incorporate with a certain quantity of truth, that 
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the most skilful moral chemist cannot analyze or 
separate Ahem! for a good misrepresent cr knows 
that a successful lie must have a certain infusion 
of truth,*or it will not go down. And this 
ainalgiimition is the test of Tiis skill; as too much 
truth would defc.it the end of his mischief, and 
too little would destroy the belief of the hearer. 
All that indefinable ambiguity and equivocation ; 

\ all that prudent deceit, which is rather implied 
than expressed; those more delicate artifices of 
the school of Loyola and of < "hesterfield, which 
allow us, when we dan 1 not deny n truth, ^et so 
• to disguise and discolour it, that the truth we re¬ 
late shall not resemble the truth we heard : these, 
and all the thousand shades of simulation anil 
dissimulation, will be carefully guarded against in 
the conversation of vigilant Christians."— Miss 
Hannah More on Kilwalion, vol. ii. p. ill. v* 
MISSAL, the Romish mass-book, containing 
the several masses to lie said on particular days. 
It is derived from the Latin word mewa, which in 
the ancient Christian Church signified every part 
of divine service. 

MISSION, a jsiwcr or commission to jiTe.ieh 
the Gosjiel. Thus Je-uis Christ gave his disciples 
their mission, when lie said, “Go ye into all the! 
world, and pre:u h tile (rosjiel to every cieaturej’ 
See next article. 

M1SSL >N, an establishment of people zealous 
for the glorv of God and 0 e salvation of souls, 
who go and preich the Gospel ill remote coun¬ 
tries, and among infidels. No man |K>Rses«cd of 
the least degree of teeling or compassion for the 
human race can deny the necessity mid utility of 
Christ la II missions. Whoever considers that the 
inajof part of the world is enveloped in the gross¬ 
est darkness, hound with the chains ot savage 
barbarity, and immersed in the awful chaos of 
brutal ignorance, must, if lie lie not destitute of 
every principle of religion and humanity, concur 
with the dcsigft and applaud the principles of 
those who engage in so benevolent a work. Wc 
shall not, however, in this place, enter into a de¬ 
fence of missions, but shall present the, reader 
with a shurt view of those that have been esta¬ 
blished. 

In the sixteenth century, the Horn ink church 
particularly exerted herself for the propagation 
of their religion. The Portuguese and Spaniards 
pretend to have done mighty exploits in the spread 
of the Christian faith in Asia, Africa, and Ame¬ 
rica ; but when vve consider the siiyierstitions they 
* imposed on some, and the dreadful cruelties they 
indicted on others, it more than eounterlinlanecb 
any good that was done. For a time, the Domi¬ 
nicans, Fraiwuscuns, ami other religious orders, 
xvere verv zealous in thq conversion of the hea- 
# then; but the Jesuits outdid them in all their at¬ 
tempts in the conversion of African, Asian, and 
American infidels. Xavier spread some hints of 
. the Romish religion through the Portuguese set- 
' tlements in the Fast Indies, through most of the 
^Indian continent, and of Ceylon. In 131!) he 
Sailed to Japan, and laid the loundation of a 
church there, which nt one time was srild to have 
consisted of about 600,000. After him, others 
penetrated into China, and founded a church, 

‘ which continued about 170 years. About 1580, 
1*“ ithers penetrated into Chili and Peru, in South 
America' atnl converted the natives. Others be- 
' stirred themselves to convert the Greeks Nesto- 
* mas, Monophynitat, Abissinians, the Egyptian 
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Copts. “Tt is, however,” as ona observes, "a 
matter of doubt whether the disciples of a Xavier, 
or the converts of a Loyola and Dominie, with 
their partisam^of the Romish church, should bo 
admitted among the number of Christians, or 
their labours lyi thought to have contributed to 
the promotion or to"1 lie hindrance of the religion 
of Christ. Certain it is that the methods these 
men pursued tended much'more to make disciples 
to themselves and the (suitills of Home, than to 
form the mind to the reception of evangelical 
truth. With urdentze.il, however, and unwearied 
industry, these apostles laboured in this work. 
In 10(1*2 vve find the popi establish'd a congrega¬ 
tion of cardinals, c/e jiropaffatida fide, and en¬ 
dowed it with ample revenues, and every thing 
which coukl forward the missions was liberally 
supplied. In 10*27, also, Crbun added the collego 
fur the propagation of the faith / in which 
missionaries were taught the languages of tho 
countries to which they were to lie sent. Franco 
copied the example of Rome, uinl formed an esta¬ 
blishment for the same purjMises. The Jesuits 
Maimed tho first rank, as due to their zeal, learn¬ 
ing, and devotedness to the holy see. The IL 
minieuns, Franeiseuns, and others, disputed tho 
palm with them. The new world and the Asiatic 
regions were the chief field of their labours. 
They jsuictraled into (Tie uncultivated recesses 
of Amerii a. They visited the untried regions of 
Siam, Toiujuin, and Cochin-China. They en¬ 
tered the vast empire of China itself, ami num¬ 
bered millions among their converts. They dared 
allront tin* dangers of the tyrannical government 
of Japan. In India they assumed the garb and 
austerities of the Ilralumns, and boasted on tho 
coasts of Malabar of a thousand converts bap¬ 
tized in one year by a single missionary. Their 
sufferings, however, were very great, and in 
( diina and Japan they were exposed to the most 
dreadful js'rseeutions, and many thousands were 
cut oil", with, at last, u final expulsion from tho 
empires. In Africa the Capuchins were chiefly 
employed, though it does not ap|s'ar tlint they 
hail any considerable success. And in Amencu 
lheir laborious exertions have had but little influ¬ 
ence, we fear, to promote the real conversion of 
the »ilives to the truth. 

in (lie year 1021, the Dutch opoued a church 
in tho city of Uataviu, and from lienee, ministers 
were scut to Audiosna. At Leyden, ministers 
and a .sistanta were educated for the purpose of 
missions under the famous Walnuts, mid sent 
into tin' Hast, where thousands embraced tho 
Christian religion ut Forims-a, Columlm, Java, 
Malabar, fitc.; and though the work declined in 
Mine places, yet there are. still churches irt Cey¬ 
lon, Sumatra, Amb tvtin, Ac. 

AI tout 1705, Frederic IV., of Denmark, aj>- 
plied to the tiiiiver»iiv of I Lille, in Germany, lor 
missionaries to preach tho Gospel on the coast of 
Malabar, in the East Indies; and Messrs. Zie- 
genlialg and I'lutsehe wen: the first employed on 
this important fninsion; to them others were soon 
added, who lalmured with consideniblc success. 
It is said that upwanls of 18,000 Gentoos have 
been brought to the profession of Christianity. 

A great work has been curried on among the 
Indian nations in Sarlh America. Oru: of tlia 
first and most eminent instruments in this work 
was the excellent Mr. Elliott, commonly called 
the Indian apostle, who, from the time of hut 
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grting to Now England, in 1C§I, to hli death, In 
101)0, devoti-d himself to this great work hy his 
lips and pen; translating the Bible and other 
books into the nalic dialert. Some years after this, 
Thomas Mahore, Esq., governor dud jmteutec of 
the islands of Martha’s Vineyard, and some 
neighbouring islands, greatly exerted himself in 
the attempt to eonvert the Indians in that part of 
America. His son John gathered and founded 
an Indian church, which, otter his death, not 
beinjf able to pay u minister, the old gentleman 
himseif, ut seventy years of age, became their in¬ 
structor for more tlmri twenty years, and his 
grandson, anil great-grandson, both succeeded 
him in the sumo work. Mr. D. Ilrainerd was 
also ft truly pious and successful missionary 
among the Susquehanna and Delaware Indians. 
His journal contains instances of very extra¬ 
ordinary Conversions. 

liyt the Moiannns Ime exceeded ah in their 
missionary exertions. Tliev liave various mis- 
* ohms: and, hv their persevering zeal, it is said 
upwards of 129,000, of the most destitute of man¬ 
kind, in different regions of the earth, have been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth. Vast 
mimhers in the Danish islands of St. Thomas, 
St. Juu and St. Croix, and the English islands 
of Jamaica, Antigu i, Nevis, Bartiadocs, St. 
Kitts, mid Tobago, have, hv their ininistrv, hern 
called to worship (iod in spirit nnd in truth. In 
the inhospitable climes, of Greenland and Lubra- 
dore they have m*-t with wonderful success, after 
undergoing the most astonishing dangers and 
JilliculticH, The Arrowaek Indians, mid the 
negroes of Suritinm and Berbice, have been col¬ 
lected into bodies of faitliful jieople 1# them. 
Canada mid the United States ot North America, 
have, by their instrumentality, afforded happy 
evidences of the power of the Gospel. Even 
those esteemed the last of huinnn beings, for 
lirutishness and ignorance, the Hottentots, have 
bren formed into their societies; and upwards of 
seven hundred are said to bo worshipping God 
at. I hi viuns Cloof, near the Cape of Good Hojh\ 
Wo might, also mention their efforts to illumine 
the distant East, the const of Coromandel, and 
the NCollar islands; their attempts to penetrate 
info Abyssinia, to carry the Gosjiel to Persia nnd 
Egypt, and to ascend the mountoius of Caucasus. 
In' fact, where shall we iind the men who have 
Jaliovired as these have? Their invincible pa- 
lirnce, their well-regulated z.enl, their self-denial, 
their constant prudenr-c, deserve the meed of 
highest approbation. Nor are they wearied in 
so honourable a scrv ice; for they have numerous 
missionaries still employed in different parts of 
the world. See MouavUms. 

Good has been also done by the Wesleyan 
Afcthodisls, who am certainly not the least in 
missionary work. They have sever*! missiona¬ 
ries in the British dominions'in America and 
in the Wosl indies. They have some thousands 
of methjbjNM in their societies in those parts. See 
MernonrsTs. 

In 1791, a society was instituted among the 
Baptists, called, '* The Purtieulur Baptist So¬ 
ciety for propagating• the Gosjk-I among the 
Heathenunder the auspices of whieh mission¬ 
aries were sent to India, and favourable in counts 
of their success have been received. We learn, 
with pleasure, that through their indefatigable 
industry, the New Testament, and part of the 
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Emle, have lieen translated and printed In the 
Bengalee; and that part* of the Scriptures have 
been translated into ten of the languages spoken 
in the East. See Periodical AcCtmxgs of this 
society. 

In the year 1795, The Tjondon Missionary 
Society was formed. This is not confined to 
one body of jteoiile, but consists of Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, SecxHlers, Methodists, and Inde¬ 
pendents, who hold an annual meeting in Lon* 
don in May. As the state of this society fe, 
l ie fore, the public, it would l>e unnecessary neru 
to enlarge j suffice it to say, that it is now on the 
most ]<ermunent nnd res|s-etul)le footing. “It hits 
assumed consistency and order ; it combines, in¬ 
tegrity of character, fortitude of mind, and fixed¬ 
ness of resolution, with a continued progression 
of.effort for the exalted purjxtsc of presenting the 
doctrines of the blessed Gospel to the accept¬ 
ance of the jierishing heathen, and of exhibiting 
an uncorrupt example of their tendencies and 
effects in their own characters and conduct.” 

Besides the above-mentioned societies, others 
have bccu formed of loss note. In 1G99, a so¬ 
ciety was ustituted in England for jtrnmoting 
Christian a novice!ge. In 1701, another was 
formed h i the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign paits. In Scotland, nlsait the year 1700, 
a society was instituted lor the Propagation of 
Christian Kiunrlcdge. Recently, some clergy¬ 
men of the established church have formed one 
among themselves. Societies for spreading the 
Gospel also have I teen instituted in various other 
places. From the whole, it seems evident that 
the light and knowledge, of the glorious Gospel 
will tie more diffused than ever throughout the 
earth. Ami who is there that has any concern 
fpr the souls of men, any love for truth and reli¬ 
gion, hut what must rejoice ut the tormation, 
numlier, and success of those institutions, which 
have not the mere temporal concerns of men, hut 
their everlasfing welfare, as their object? My 
heart overflows with joy, uml mine eyes with 
tears, when I consider the happy nnd extensive 
effects which nre likely to take place. The un¬ 
tutored mind will receive the peaceful principles 
of religion and virtue; the savage barbarian will 
rejoice in the copious blessings, and led the be¬ 
nign effects of civilization; the ignorant idolator 
will be directed to offer up his prayers and praises 
to the true God, and learn the way of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. The habitations of cru¬ 
elty will become the abodes of peace and security, 
while ignorance and superstition shall give way 
to the celestial blessings of intelligence, purity, 
and joy. Happy men, who are employed as in¬ 
struments in tills cause 1 who forego your per¬ 
sonal comforts, relinquish your native country, 
and voluntarily devote yourselves to the most 
noble and honourable of services! Pence and 
prosperity lie,with you! Millers History of the 
Pro}>ag<ition of Christ.} Ken nett’a dittos Oil' 
lies’s Historical Collection; Caret/s Enquiry < 
respecting Missions; LoihiclPs History of the 
Moravian % J\fissions; Crantz's History of Green¬ 
land ; Horne's [setters on Missions; Sermons 
and Reports of the Eondon Missionary Society. 

MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, Sec So- 

Cl ETItiS, 

MODERATION, the state of keeping a due 
mean between extremes: calmness, tempeVance, 
or equanimity. It is sometimes used with refer- 
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ence to our opinions, Rom. xii. 3; but in gem 
It respects our conduct in that state which comes 
under the description of case or prosjie.ritv ; and 
ought tp^ake place in our wishes, pursuits, ex¬ 
pectations, pleasures, and passions. . 

See Bishop Hall on Moderation. , ser. 16; 
Blair's Sermons, vol. iii. ser, 12; Toplofty's 
Works , vol, iii. ser. 10. 

MODESTY is sometimes used to denote 
. humility, and sometimes to express chastity.— 
V The G reek word «otu.o { , mode si us, signifies 
\u;al or clean. Modesty, therefore, consuls in 
-puritv of sentiment and manners, inclining us to 
abhor the least appearance of lire and indecency, 
Olid to fear doing any thing which will incur 
censure. An excess of modesty may be called 
bashfulness, nnd the want of it impertinence. 
There is a false or vicious modesty, which influ¬ 
ences a mun to do any thing that is ill or indis- 
orcet; such as, through fear of offending his 
companions he runs into their follies or excesses; 
or it is a false modf-sly whieli restrains a man 
from doing what is good or laudable; such ns 
being ashamed to speak of religion, nnd to be 
teen m the exercises of piety and devotion. 

MOLINISTS, a sect in the Romish church 
who follow tlio doctrine and sentiments of the 
Jesuit Molina, relating to Aullieieiit nnd elliraeious 
grace. He taught that the operations of divine 
grace were entirely consistent with the freedom 
of the human will; and introduced a new kind 
Of hy[iolhesis to remove the dilficullles attending 
the doctrines of predestination and lilicrty, and 
to reconcile the Jarring opinions of Augustines, 
TJlorriists, Semi-l’elagliins,- and other conten¬ 
tious divines. He iillirined that the decree of 
|vedestmation to eternal glory was founded upon 
h previous knowledge and consideration of tlje 
merits of the elett; that the grace, from whose 
operation these merits arc derived, is not effica¬ 
cious hy its own intrinsic, power only, but also 
by the consent of our own will, and because if is 
administered in those circumstances in which the 
Deity, by that branch of Ins knowledge which is 
called srimlia media, fbresecs that it will he. efli 
curious. The kind ot prescience, denominated 
»n the schools sc ten I ia media, is that loreknmv- 
ledgc of future contingents that arises from an 
acquaintance with the nature and faculties of ra¬ 
tional iK'ings, of the circumstances in which they 
shall he placed, ol the objects that shall In* pre¬ 
sented to them, and of the influence wiijch tlieir 
circumstances and objects must have on their 
actions. 

Ml )NA< ’IIJSM, the state of a monk, the 
monastic hip. See Monk. 

MON AROllI AMS, the same as the Patri¬ 

ots dans : which sic. 

Mf (MASTERY, a convent dr house built for 
the reception of religious; whether it be abticy, 
priory, nunnery, or tnc like. 

Monastery is only properly applied to the 
\houses of monks, uiendicant friars, and nuns: 
'the rest are more, property called religious houses. 
For the origin of monasteries, sec Monastic and 
Monk. 

. The houses belonging to the several religious 
orders whioh obtained in England and Wales, 
""firere cathedrals, colleges, abbeys, priories, precep- 
torie^ tommaiulrics, hospital friaries, hermit- 
' ages, chantries, and free chapels. These were 
under tile direction and, management of various 
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officers. The dissolution of houses of thi» kind 
liegnn so earR as the year 1312, when the Tem¬ 
plars w'ere suppressed; and in 1323, their lands, 
churches, advovvsons, and lils rties, here in Eng¬ 
land, were gRcn, by 17 F.dw. II., slat. 3, to tho 
prior and brethren of the hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem. In the wears 13(H), 1137, 1441, hi 59, 
1497, 1505, 1308, aiul 1515, several other houses 
were dissolved, and their revenues settled on dif¬ 
ferent colleges in Oxford nnd < 'ninbridge. Soon 
after the last period, cardinal Wolsey, by hernce 
of tlw King and po(>c, obtained u dissolution of 
above thirty religions bouses for the founding 
and endowing his colleges at t txford and l^wwich. 
A Knit the same tune a bull was granted by the 
same jhi|s- to cardinal Wolsey to suppress monas¬ 
teries, whore there were not above six monks, to 
the value of eight flgnmaml ducats n year, for en¬ 
dowing ^Vindsor and Kind's College in Cam¬ 
bridge; and two other bulls wens granted to 
cardinals Wolsey nnd Cmnpeius, where them 
were less than twelve monks, nnd to annex them 
to the greater monasteries; and another bull to 
Jjp 1 same cardinals to inquire nliout ablieys to bo 
suppressed in order to be made, cathedrals. Al¬ 
lhough nothing np|iears ,10 have Ih-cii done in 
consequence of these bulls, the motive which iu- 
iluei-d Wolsey and many others to suppress theso 
houses, was the desire of promoting learning; 
mid arehbisliop Cr.nimer engaged in it with a 
view of carrying on the Reformation. There 
were other causes that ronr.urred to bring 011 
their ruin : many of the religious were loose ami 
vicious; the monks wen* grnrrulty thought to bo 
in tlieir hearts attached to the ik»|h«*b supremacy : 
their Twenties were not employed according to 
the intent of the donors ; many clients 111 images, 
feigned miracles, and counterfeit relies, hud been 
discovered, which brought, tho monks into dis¬ 
grace ; the observant friars bad op(ioscd the king's 
divorce from queen (ailharine; mid these circum¬ 
stances operated, in concurrence with the king’s 
want of 11 supply, and the people's desire to suvo 
tlieir money, to forward a motion in [mrlimnerit, 
that, 111 order to support the king’s state, nml 
supply his wants, all the religious houses might 
lie conferred u|*m the crown, which were not 
able to spend nlmve 200/. 11 year; nml miuct was 
passed for that purjtose, 27 Hen. VIII. c. 28. 
fay this act about three hiimhred ami eighty 
houses were dissolved, and a revenue oi 30,000/. 
or 32,000/. a year came to the crown; liesidetf 
aKiut 100,000/. in plate nml jewels. The sup¬ 
pression of these houses occasioned discontent, 
and Ht length on ojien rebellion; when this was 
appeased, the king resolved to suppress the rest 
of the monasteries, and apfiointed a new visita¬ 
tion, which cgused the greater ahliey# to lie sur¬ 
rendered apace: and it wtwenacted by 31 Henry 
VIII. e. l‘jf that all monasteries which have been 
surrendered since the 4th of February in the 
2”th year of hi* majesty’s reign, and which hern 
after shall lie surrendered, shall he. vested in tho 
king. The knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
were also suppressed l»y the 32 Hen. VIII. c. 24. 
The suppression of these greater houses bv Ihcae 
two acts produced a. revenue to the king of*bovo 
100,000/. a year, besides a large sum in plate and 
jewels. The last act of dissolution in this king’s 
reign was the act of 37 Hen. VIII. c. 4, for dis¬ 
solving coilegea, free chapels, chantries, Ac. which 
act was further enforced by 1 Edw. VI. c. 14 
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By this act wore suppressed 9(5 colleges, 110 lios- 
pilals, and '2,374 chantries and free cliaprls. The 
munlier of houses and places suppressed from 
firs'. to last, so far as any calculations apjtear to 
have been made, seems to be us follows: 


(if lesser monasteries, of which wc have the 


valuation 
Of greater monasteries 
Belonging to the hospitallers 
Colleges ... 
llospkils ... 
Cliantrius and Free Chapels 


37 J 
lHl> 
48 
90 

no 

2371 


Tohil, 3182 


Besides the friars’ houses, arid those suppressed 
by Wolsey, and many small houses of which we 
have no particular iiecouiit. 

TJje sum total of the clear yearly ret nine of 
the several houses at the time of their dissolution, 
of which wc lrnvu any account, seems to In; us 
follows: 


Of the greutor monasteries, .£101,919 13 3i* 
Of all those of the lesser luomis- 
lenes of which we have tlie 
valuation - - - 29,702 1 101 

Knights hospitallers, head house 
in London ... 2,383 12 8 

We have the valuation of only 
28 of their houses m the 
country .... 3,020 9 5 

Friars’ houses of wliieh we have 
tlui valuation . - - 731 2 03 

Total, X 110,781 19 31 

If proj>er allowances are made for the lesser mo¬ 
nasteries and houses not included in this estimate, 
and tor the plate, &c. which rame into the hands 
of the king by tin* di.-solution, and lor the value 
of money at that time, which was at least si* 
times as much as at present, and also consider 
that the estimate of the lands was generally sup- 
jtosed to lie much under the real worth, wc must, 
conclude their whole revenues to have been im¬ 
mense. 

It does not npiiear that any compulation hath 
been made of the. number of p-rsoiLs contained in 
the religious houses. 

Those of the lesser monasteries dissolved 
by 27 lien. VII1. were reckoned at 
aiiout ..... 10,000 

If wo suppose the colleges and hospitals 
to have contained a proportionable 
number, those will make almut - 5,317 

If we reckon the numlier in the greater 
monasteries according to the propor¬ 
tion of their revenues, they will be 
about 35,000; but as probably they 
havLUrgcr allowances iri prcqiortion 
to their number than those of the 
lesser monasteries, if wo abate upon 
that account 5,000, they will then be 30.000 
On J for each chantry and free chapel 2,371 

Total 47,721 

But Ba the c were probably more than one parson 
to officiate in several of the free chapels, and there 
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were other nouses which are not included within 
this calculation, perhaps they may 1* computed 
in one-general < sinuate at itbonl 50,000. As 
there were pensions paid to almost u|J those of 
the greater monasteries, the king did tto* imme¬ 
diately come into the full enjoyrnenf of their 
whole revenues; however, by means of what he 
did receive, he founded six new bishoprics, via. 
those of Westminster, (which was changed by 
queen Elizabeth into u deanery, with twelve pm- j 
bends and n school,) I’etcrtwrough, Chester,/ 
(iluiifcster, Bristol, and Oxlord. And in rig 111 
other sees he founded deaneries and chapters, by 
converting the pnors and monks into deans and 
prebendaries, viz. Canterbury, ■Winchester, Ifur- 
n.itii, Worcester, Rochester, -Norwich, Kir, arid 
Carlisle. lie founded also the colleges of t 'lirist 
Church in (*xford, and Trinity iu Cambridge, 
and fniislied King’s College there, lie likewise 
foundid professorship of divimlv, law, pliysu', 
and of tlie Hebrew and Creek tongues, in lioth 
the siiil Universities, lie gave the house of 
(Irev Friars and St. Bartholomew's Hospital to 
the ciiy of London, and a per|>etual pension to 
the poor k-lights of Windsor, and laid out great 
sums in I iding and fortify ing many ports iri the 
channel. li is obscrvaHc, upon llie whole, that 
the dissolution of these houses was an act, lint of 
the chuf'li, but of the stnti*, in the period prcced- 
mg the iir format ion, l»v a king and parliament 
ol the Roman Catholic communion in all points, 
except the king’s supremacy ; to which the pope 
liimsell, by his bulls and licences, had led the way. 

As in the merits of these institutions, authors 
are much divided. While some have considered 
them as beneficial to learning, piety, anil he iTc vo¬ 
le i ice, others have thought them very injurious. 
We may form some idea of them horn the lule 
lowing remarks of Mr. (iilpin. 

11c is speaking of (rlustonbury Abbyy, which 
possessed the amplest revenues of any riligious 
liouse in England, “its fraternity,” says he, 
‘‘is said to have consisted of live hundred estab¬ 
lished monks, liesides nearly as many retainers oil 
the abl>oy. A’novc four hundred children were 
not only educated iu it, but entirely maintained. 

—Strangers from all parts of Europe, were libe¬ 
rally received, classed aerording to their sex and 
iiatinn, and might consider the hospitable roof 
under which they bulged as their own. Five 
hundred travellers, with their horses, have been 
lodged ut once within its walls; while the poor 
from every side of the country, waited the ringing 
of the ulmd-lx'U; when they flocked in crowds, 
young and old, to the gate of the monastery, 
wliero thrv receiveil, every morning, a plentiful 
provision for themsejves and tlreir families :—all 
this ap|iears great and noble. 

“ On the other hand, when we consider five 
hundred persons bred up in indolence and lost to 
the commonwealth; when we consider that these 
houses were the great nurseries of superstition, 
bigotry, and ignorance; the stews of sloth, stu¬ 
pidity, and perhaps intemperance; when wc eon- ( 
aider that tl»e education received in them had not 
the least tincture of useful learning, good man¬ 
ners, or true religion, but tended rather to vilify 
and disgrace the human mil td; when we consider 
that the pilgrims and strangers who resorted ■ 
thither were idle vagabonds, who got nothing 
abroad tliat was equivalent to the occupation* (hey 
left at home; and when yve consider, lastly, that 
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indiscriminate almsgiving is not real charity, 
an avocation from labour anti industry’, checking 
every idea of exertion, and filling the ininil with 
abject noriVkw, we ate led to acquiesce in the fate 
of these foundations, and view their minis, not 
only with a picturesque eye, but with moral and 
religious satisfaction.” Gilpin's Oltserra/ions on 
, the BVsfcrn Parts of England, p. 138, 131); 
V PixlantpK Tetters on Hist. p. 313. 

\ MON A ST IT, somet hi ng belonging to monks, 
ac the monkish lite.—The monastic profession is 
£>ind of civil death, which in all worldly ftmt- 
tofs has thtpUnmo effort with the natural death. 
The council of Trent, &c. fix sixteen years ns 
the jge at which a [lerson may be admitted into 
the monastical state. 

St. Anthony is the jn'rson who, in the fourth 
century, first instituted the monastic life;* pH Sf. 
I’aehomitis, in the same century, is said to hate 
first set on foot the roenobilic life, i. e. regular 
communities of religious. In a short time the 
, deserts of Egypt Is-caine inhalnted bv n set of 
''■solitaries, who t.Hik u|k)ii them the monastic pro¬ 
fession. St. Basil carried the monkish humour 
into the east, where lie ronqio.sed a rule which 
alter wards ‘obtained through a great jiart of the j 
west. 


In tlw* eleventh century, tire monastic dis»ipline 
was grown very remiss. .St. Oddo first Is-gan to 
retrieve it in the monastery of t'lunv. that mo- 
• nastery, bv the conditions of its erection, was put 
under the immedi.ile protection of the holy see; 
with a proluhition to all powers, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, h/’di-.lurh the monks in the nos- 
ses«iyji of their edicts or the election of tlieir 
abbot. In virtue hereof they pleaded ail exemp¬ 
tion from the jurisdiction ni‘ the bishop, and ex¬ 
tended this privilege to rII the houses dependent 
on < ,'Iiiiij. This made the fir«t congregation of 
several houses under one chief immediatelv sub 
jert to the pope, so as to constitute one body, or 
as they now call it, one religious order. Till 
then, each monastery was independent, and sub¬ 
ject lo the bishop. Hoe Monk. 

Ml >NK, 'anciently denoted “a person who 
retired from the world to give himself wholly to 
tiod, and to live in solitude ur, J abstinent e.” The 
wortl is derived from tlie laitin monmhus, and 
that from the Greek%o.«xo;, “solitary;” of pcrcs, 
solus, “ alone.” 

Tl»o original of monks seems to have been this: 
—The jN-rseeutioris which attended the first ages 
of the CJoSjS’l, forced some ('hnstians to retire 
from the world, and live in deserts and j duces 
most private and unfrequented, in hopes of find¬ 
ing that (s-ace and comfort among lieasts, which 
were denied them among men; and lliia being 
the case of some wry extraordinary [arsons, tlieir 
example gave such reputation lo retirement, that 
the, practice continued when the reason of its 
commencement ceased. After the empire became 
Christian, instances of this kind were numerous j 
, and those whose security had obliged them to live 
■separately and apart, became afterwards united 
into societies. "We mav also add, that the mystic 
theology, which gained ground towards the dose 
bf the third century, contributed to [iroduce the 
^snnK etlorf, and to drive men into solitude for the 
purposes of devotion. 

Traie monks, at Jeast the ancient ones, were 
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The solitaries am those who live alone, in 
places remote front all towns and habitations of 
men, as do still some of the hermits. The arno 
bilrs are those who live in community with 
several others in*tlx> some house, and under tlw 
same superiors. The sarubiies were strolling 
monks, having no fixed rule or reside nee. « 

The houses of monks, again, were of two 
kinds, viz., monasteries and tourer. 

Those who are now called monks are coeno¬ 
bites, who live together in a convent, or monastery, 
who make vows of living according to a certain 
rule established by the founder, and wear a habit 
which distinguishes their order. 

Those that are endowed, or liavi a fixed re¬ 
venue, are most properly called monks, monochi $ 
as tlw f-hartnvux, Benedictines, Bernardinos. &c. 
The Mendicants, ortjiosc that beg, as the Capu¬ 
chins atid^'ranciseans, are mon’ projiorly coiled 
religious and friars, though the names arejiro- 
quently eonfoutided. 

The first monks were those of St. Anthony, 
who, towards the close of the fourth century, 
finned them into a regular body, engaged them 
to live it) society with each other, and prescribed 
to them fixed rules for the direction of theif 
conduct. These regulations, which Anthony 
hud made in Egypt, were warn introduced into 
Palestine and Syria by his disciple 1 Illarion. 
Almost about the same, time, Amies, or E.uge- 
nius, with their com) an lit ait* ('hub tunas and 
A/.yam, instituted the monastic order in Meso¬ 
potamia, and the adjacent countries; and theif 
example was billowed with siieh rapid success, 
that in a sliort time the whole East yyns filled with 
a lazy s* of mortals, who abandoning all human 
connexions, advantages, pleasures, and eoneerns, 
wore out, a languislitiig and miserable existence, 
amidsT the hardships of want uml various kinds 
of Hollering, in order to arrive at a more close 
and rapturous communication with dud and 
angels. 

Emin the East lhis gloomy disjamition passed 
into the West, and first into Italy and its neigh¬ 
bouring islands; though it is uncertain who 
transplanted it thiflier. St. Martin, the coin- 
brativl bishop of Touts, erect ih! the first monas¬ 
teries in tiaul, and recommended this religious 
solitude with such power and dlicflcy ( IhjUi by 
his instructions and his exomide, that Ins funeral 
is said to have Us:n attended by no less than two 
thousand monks. Erotn Iwimo the monastic 
discipline extended gradnally its progress through 
the other provinces and countries of Europe. 
There were, besides the monks of fit. Basil 
(called in the East Calogcri , from*»x«< ytfmr, " a 
good old man”,) and tluise. of St. Jerome, thn 
hermits of St. Augustine, and afterwards thow 
of St. Benedict and St Bernard ; at length came 
those of St. Francis and St Dominic, with a 
legion of others, all wliich see under theif 
proper heads. 

Towards the close of the fifth century, the 
monks, who 4wd formerly lived only for then* 
selves in solitary retreats, and bad never though* 
of assuming any rank among the sacerdotal os¬ 
tler, were now gradually distinguished^as thn, 
populace, anil endowed with such opulatice and 
honourable privileges, that they found them¬ 
selves in a condition to claim an eminent station 
I among the pillars and supporter* of the phmfiu 
] community. The Gune of their piety and ssno- 
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t!ty was so great, that bishojjs and presbyters 
were often chosen out of their order; and ttie 
passion of erecting edifices and convents, in 
which the monks and holy virgins might serve 
God in the most commodious manner, was at 
that time carried beyond all bounds. However, 
their licentiousness, even in this century, was 
become a proverb; and they are suid to have ex¬ 
cited the most dreadful tumults and seditions in 
various places. The monastic, orders were at first 
und^r the immediate jurisdiction of the bishops, 
from -which they were exempted by the Roman 
pontiff about the end of the seventh century ; and 
the monks, in return, devoted themselves wholly 
to advance tne interest and to nmiriturn the dig¬ 
nity of the. bishop of Rome. Tliis immunity 
which they obtained was a fruitful source of li¬ 
centiousness and disorder, and occasioned the 
greatest part of the vices with wbirlijthrv were 
afte-wnnis so justly charged, in the eight h cen¬ 
tury the .monastic discipline was extremely re¬ 
laxed, both in the eastern and western provinces, 
and nil efforts to restore it were ineffectual. Ne¬ 
vertheless, this kind of institution was in the 
highest esteem ; and nothing could equal the vene¬ 
ration that was paid about the close of the ninth 
century to such as devoted themselves to the sa¬ 
cred gloom and indolence of a convent. This 
veneration caused several kings and emperors to 
call them to their courts, ntul to employ them in 
civil affairs of the greatest moment. Their re¬ 
formation was attempted by Louis the Aleck, but 
tho effect was of short duration. In the eleventh 
century they Were exempted by the po[>es from 
the authority established ; insomuch, that in tiie 
council of Lateral), which was held inr the year 
li215, a decree was jwssed, by the advice ot In¬ 
nocent 111. to prevent any new monastic institu¬ 
tions; ami several were ehtimly suppressed. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it niqienrs, 
from the testimony of the I vest writers, that the 
monks were generally lazy, illiterate, profligate, 
end licentious epicures, whose views in life were 
confined to opulence, idleness, and pleasure. 
However, the Reformation hud a manifest in¬ 
fluence in restraining their excesses, and render¬ 
ing them mure circunwjiect and cautious in their 
external conduct. 

Monks art> distinguished by the, colour of their 
habits into black y white, grey, Ac. Among the 
monks, some are called monks of the choir, others 
prof cased monks, and others lay monks; winch 
last are destined for the service of the convent, 
mid have neither rlericate nor literature. 

Cloistered monks are those who actually reside 
in the house: in opposition to cxlra-monks, who 
have benefices depending on the monastery. 

Monks are also distinguished into reformed, 
whom the civil and ecclesiastical authority have 
made masters of ancient convents, *and put in 
their power to retrieve the ancient discipline, 
which had been relaxed; and ancient, who re¬ 
main in the convent, to live in it according to its 
establishment ft the time when they made their 
vows, without obliging themselves to any, new 
nfiam. 

Anciently tho monks wqre all laymen, and 
were only abtulgoishod from the rest of the peo¬ 
ple by a peculiar habit, and an extraordinary de¬ 
votion. Not only the monks were prohibited the 
pAestbeod, but even priests were expressly pro¬ 
hibited from becoming monks, as appeal* from 
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ip letters of St. Gregory. Pope Slridns was 
the first who called them to the clericatc, on oc¬ 
casion of some great scarcity of priests that the 
church was then supposed to labour, fi/nder; and 
since that time the priesthood has ftrten usually 
unite)] to the mnnastical profession. Enc, Brit .; 
British Monarhism, or Manners and Customs 
of Monks and Nuns of England ; Mosheim's 
Ere. Ifist. ; Gibbon’s Beeline and Fall. 

MONOPIiYSlTES (from r ,. e , solus, and 
eutrif, natura,) a general name given to all thof j 
H ertr.rics in the Levunt who only own one n attl’re 
in Jesus Christ; and who nuunlaiti that the di¬ 
vine and human nature of Jesus Christ were so 
united as to form only one nature, yet without 
any change, confusion, or mixture of the two 
natures. 

The Movojthyitiles, however, projierlv so railed, 
are the followers of Sever us, a learned monk of 
Palestine, who was created patriarch of Antioch, 
in 51ft, and lVtrus I'ulleiisis. 

The Alonophvsites were encouraged by tho 
emiHiror Anastasius, but suppressed by Justiir 
and succeeding ctnjierors. However, this sect 
was re- -red by Jacob l’aradams, an obscure 
monk, . „>mueh that when he died bishop of 
Edessn, D. 589, he left it in a most flourishing 
state in Syria, Alesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, and other countries. The 
laborious efforts of Jacob were seconded in 
Egvpt and the ndjarent countries by Theodosius, 
bishop of Ak’xundria; and he lieeame so famousj 
that all the Alcmophvsites of the East considered 
him as their second parent and founder, and are 
to this day called Jacobites, in honour of their 
new chief. The Monophysites are divideff into 
two sects or parties, the one African and tho 
other Asiatic; ut the head of the latter is the pa¬ 
triarch of Antioch, who resides for the most part 
in the monastery of St. A than ins, near the city 
of Merdin : the former are under the jurisdiction 
of the jmtriaroh of A lexundria, wlm generally re¬ 
sides at Grand Cairo, and are subdivided into 
Oophts and Ahyssinians. From the fifteenth 
century downwards, all the jwtriarchs of the 
Monophysilos have taken the lunne of lgnatiub, 
in orJer to show that they are the lineal succes¬ 
sors of Ignatius, who was bishop of Antioch in 
tlie first century, and consequently the lawful 
patriarch of Antioch. In the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, a small botly of Alonophysites, in Asia, 
abandoned for some time the doctrine and insti¬ 
tution of their'nncestors, and embraced the com¬ 
munion of Rome; butthc African Alonophysites, 
notwithstanding that poverty ami ignorance which 
exposed them to the. seductions of sophistry and 
gam, stood firm in their principles, and made an 
obstinate resistance to tho promises, presents, and 
attempts employed by the papal missionaries to 
bring them under the Roman yoke: and in tho 
eighteenth century, those of Asia and Africa have 
persisted in their refusal to enter into the com¬ 
munion of the Romish church, notwithstanding 
the earnest entreaties and alluring offers tlmt have ‘ 
lwen made (from time to lime by the pope's legatee, 
to conquer their indexible constancy. 

MONOTHELITES, (compounded of *mr, 
"single,” aiulfaxoiHi, t»x«, vola, " I will,”) an'a% 
dent sect which sprung out of the Eutychians;' 
thus called, as only allowing of onb will in Jesus 
Christ. 

The opinion of the Monothelhes had -its rigs 
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Vifi 630, and hail the rniperor Herariius for an ad¬ 
herent : it was the name with that of the acephn- 
loiw Scverians.—They allowed of two wills in 
Christ, considered with regard to the two na¬ 
tures j but induced them to one by reason of the 
union of the two natures, thinking it absurd that 
there should be two free wills in one and the 
' Bamc ]x-rson. They were condemned by the 

\ sixth general council in l.'HO, as being supposed 
to destroy the perfect ion of the humanity of 
Jssus Christ, depriving it of will and o|H-ration. 
T%cir sentiments were afterwards embraced by 
«_thc Maronites. * 

4WONTAN ISTS, a sect which sprung tip 
about.the year 171, in the reign of the em|K>ror 
Marcus Aurelius They were so culled from 
their le.tdi r Montamis, a Phrygian by birth; 
whence they are sometimes called Phrygians 
and CalfT])hi‘ 'inn*. 

Montanus, it is said, embraced Christianity in 
hopes of rising to the. dmnitics of the ehureh. 
He pretended to in-piration; and gave out that 
**» ^iie llolv Uhn-t had instructed him in several 
points which had not Is-rtii revealed to the npox- 
tles. Pri'.cilla and Mavimillu, two enthusiastic 
women of I’hrvu,ia’, presently hecume his disci¬ 
ples, and in a i-lmrt time lie had a great numlier 
of follow.ns. The bishops of Amu being as«-m- 
blcd together, condemned his prophecies, and ex¬ 
communicated those, that dis|iersed them. After¬ 
wards they wrote an account of what had passed 
"til the western eliurehes, where the pretended 
prophecies of Montanus and Ins followers were 
. likewise condemned. 

The Mont.inlsts, finding themselves exposed 
to t hi® censure of the whole ehureh, tinned a 
schism, and set up a distinct society under the 
direction of those who called themselves jirophels. 
Montanus, in eoiijunctioii with Priscilla and 1 
Mitxiinill.i, were at the head of the sect. 

These se< lanes made no alteration in the creed. 
They only held that the l Inly Spirit made Moil- 
bums lus organ for delivering a more perfivt form 
of discipline thin what was delivered by his apos¬ 
tles. They refused communion Ibr ever to those 
who were gutfty of notorious crimes, and ls>- 
licved that the bishops had no nutlmritv to recon¬ 
cile them. They held it unlawful to lly in time 
of persecution. They eoiidcmned second mar¬ 
riages, allowed the dissolution of marriage, iuid 
observed three lents. 

MORAL, relating to the actions or conduct j 
• of life, or that which determines an action to lie 
good or virtuous.—‘2. A mural ageid is a lx-mg 
- that is capable of those actions that have a moral 
quality, and which can projierly Ik- denominated 
good or evil hi a moral aense.—3. A mural rcr- 
tdlnly is a very strong probability, and is used in 
* contradistinction to mathematical jirobability.— 
4 . Moral Jilncss is the agreement of the actions 
of any intelligent being with the n.itute, circum¬ 
stances, and relation of tilings.—5. A mitral im¬ 
possibility is a very great or insuperable difficulty; 
opposed to a natural impossibility. See Inabi¬ 
lity. —6. Moral obligation is the riegessity of 
doing or omitting any action in order to be happy 
arid good. See Oblkution. —7. Moral philo¬ 
sophy is the.acieuce of manners, tile knowledge 
vtBThur duty and felicity. Sec Philosophy. — 
8. MorcA sense, that whereby we perceive what 
* is good, virtuous and beautiful in actions, man- 
* am and characters.* or it is a kind of sotisiac- 
* 2#7 ,} 2.V 
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tion in the ihind ariflng from the contemplation 
of those actions of mtioiud agents which we call 
gisxl or virtuous: some call this natural eon- 
scicure, others mtniiive perception of right and 
wrong, &e. Se% article Sknsk.—1). Mural law. 
See l,sw, F.\ in km k. 

MORALITY is that relation or proinirtlon 
which actions bcnrtosi’givcn rule. It is generally 
used in lefercuce to a good lift*. Muni'iiy h dis¬ 
tinguished from religion thus: “Religion is a 
studious conformity of our actions to the relations 
in which we'stand to each other in rb i! soe^aty. 
Momlitv comprehends only a part of religion} 
but religion comprehends the whole of tnoralitv. 
Morality finds all her motives here below ; reli¬ 
gion fetches all her motives from above. Tint 
hiqhcet principle ill morals is a just regard to the 
rights of men; (lie first principle in religion is the 
love of (foil.” 'i'lu- various duties of morality an* 
considered#n tlu-ir rewpeetive places in this work. 
See Jiishup Horsley'* Charge, 17‘*tl; Califs 
ami (i tore's Murat Philosophy; Heat He's Klr- 
me ills of Moral Si it; are ; lira ns's Si i mans on 
Christian Vi.-a/K’i If «//<’*- Srrm. on Chus/ian 
Mshds ; Mason's ('hr! lion Morals ; II. More's 
Hints , vol. ii. p. ti 15; (iuthorne'e .Sin mans, design- 
eil lo ill list i ii (e mid enforce Clnistian Morality. 

Mt )RA VIA NS, a sect generally said to have 
arisen under Nicholas Lewis, count ol ’/iums- 
dorf, n (irrmnn nohlcinan of the last century, 
and thus culled, heeiuise the first converts to their 
system were some Moravian families. Accord- 
mg to the sovietv’s own account, however, they 
derive their origin from the Greek church in tho 
ninth century, when, by the instrumentality of 
Methodius and t 'yiilliis, two Greek monks, tho 
kings ot rtnlguriu and Moravia Ix-ing converted - 
to the lailll, were, together with their subjects, 
united in eomnutuion with the Greek ehureh. 
Methodius was their first "bishop, uml for their 
use (lyrillus translated the Script uns into the 
Sclavouiaii language 

The mitiputhv of tho Greek and Roman 
churches is well known, nml by much theyicatcr 
part of the Hrelhren were in process of time 
compelled, after many struggles, to submit to the 
see of Rome. A few, however, adhering to the 
rites of their mother ehureh, united themselves in 
1170 to the Waldenaes, and si-nt missionaries 
into many countries. Ill lf>17 they were called 
Ji’raires leg is Christ!, oT Brethren ot tho law of 
f'hrist; hccauMf,’about that period, tlfl-y bail 
thrown off all reverence for human compilations 
of the faith, professing simply to follow the doc¬ 
trines and precepts contained in the word of 
God. 

There Is mg at this time no bishops in the 
Bohemian ehureh who had not submitted to tlie 
riujial jurisdiction, three priests of the society of 
United Brethren were, aland the year 14f»7, con¬ 
secrated by Stephen, bishop ot the Wa ldi-nscs, 
in Austria fsi-o Wai.oknskw ;] and these pre¬ 
lates, ori their actum to their own country, con¬ 
secrated ten eo-bwhops, or co-seniors, from among 
the real of the presbyters. In 1523, the: United 
Brethren commenced a friendly correspondence, 
first with Luther, anil afterwards with jPaNin 
and other leaders among the rrlbrmcrs. sA'per- 
socution, which was brought upon them on this 
account, anil some religious disputes which took 
place among themselves, threatened for f while 
the society with nanj but Abe disputes ytere, yj 
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1570, put an end to by a svnpd, which decreed 
lhal differences about non-essentials should not 
destroy their union; and the persecution ceased 
in 1575, when the United Brethren obtained an 
edict for tin; public exercise <5T tlieii religion.— 
This toleration was renewed in 1(503, and liberty 
granted them to erect new churches. But a 
civil war, which, in 11)1*3, broke out in Bohemia, 
and a violent persecution which followed it in 
10*21, occasioned the dis|>ersion of their ministers, 
and brought great distress upon the Brethren in 
gA.eral. Some of them fled Ur England, others 
to Saxony and Brandonburgh j whilst many, 
overcome by the severity of the persecution, con¬ 
formed to the rites of the church of Rome. ()ne 
colony of these, who retain d in purity their ori¬ 
ginal principles and practice, was, in 17*3*3, con¬ 
ducted by a brother, named Christian D,nid v 
from Fnfiicck, in Moravia, to Upper Imsatia, 
vyjicrc they put themselves under the protection 
fit Nicholas L.cwis, count of Zin/.endorf, and 
built a village on his estate at the foot of a hill, 
colled Hutberg, or 'Watch Mill. The count, 
who, soon after their arrival, removed from Dres¬ 
den to his estate in the country, showed every 
mark of kindness to the poor emigrants; hut 
being a zealous member of the church established 
by law, he endeavoured for some time to prevail 
upon them to unite themselves with it, by adopt¬ 
ing the Lutheran faith and discipline. Tliis 
they declined; and the count, on a more minute 
inquiry into their ancient history and distinguish¬ 
ing tenets, not only desisted Iroin his first pur¬ 
pose, hut bivuine himself a convert to the faith 
tun! discipline of the United Brethren. 

The synod which, in 1570, nut anymd to the 
disputes which then lore the church of the Bre¬ 
thren into factions, had consid'-rcd as non-essen¬ 
tials the distinguishing tenets of their own so¬ 
ciety, of the Lutherans, and of the Calvinists. 
In consequence of this, mnnv of tin* reformers of 
both these sects had followed the Brethren to 
Herrnhut, and lieen received In them into com¬ 
munion ; hut not being endued with the peace¬ 
able spirit of the rhurch which they had joined, 
they started disputes among themselves, which 
threat)'iied the destruction of the whole esta¬ 
blishment. Bv the indefatigable exertions of 
count ZinzetnWf these disputes were allayed; 
and statutes lx*ing, in 17*27, drawn up and agreed 
to for the/egulation both of the internal and of 
the external concerns of the congregation, bro¬ 
therly love and union was again established; and 
no schism whateve^ in point of doctrine, has 
mneo that period disturbed the. chutvh of the 
United Brethren. 

In 1735, the count, who, under God, had been 
the instrument of renewing the Brethren’s 
church, was consecrated one of their bishops, 
having thn year before lieen examined and re¬ 
ceived into the clerical order by the Theological 
Faculty of Tubingen. Dr. Potter, then arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, congratulated him upon 
this event, and promised his assistance to a church 
of confessors, of whom he wrote in terms of the 
highest respect, for their having maintained the 
pure JUA primitive faith and discipline hi the 
inidaOTthe mart tedious ahd cruel persecutions, 
j T hatreds Grace, who had studied the various 
i controversies about church-government with un¬ 
common success, admitted the Moravian episco¬ 
pal succession, we know from the most unquea- 
298 
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llonable authority ; for he communicated "ms 
sentiments on the subject to Dr. Seeker, while 
bishop of Oxford. In conformity with these sen¬ 
timents of the archbishop, we astf> assured that 
the parliament of Great Britain, after mature in¬ 
vestigation, acknowledged the Vnilas Fratrum 
to l>c a Protestant episcopal church; and in 
1731 an act was certainly passed in their favour. 

This sect, like many others, has lieen shame r 
fully misrepresented, and things laid to thesr 
charge of which they never were guilty.*' It 
mjist, however, lie acknowledged, that sonic of 
their converts having previously imbibed extra¬ 
vagant notions, propagated them with zeal among 
their new friends in a phraseology extremely 
reprehensible; and that count Zinzendorf him¬ 
self sometimes adopted the very Improper lan¬ 
guage of those funaties, whom he wished to re¬ 
claim from their errors to the soliemcss of truth ; 
but much of the extravagance and ubsurdity 
which has been attributed to the count is not to 
lie charged to him, liut to those persons who l 
writing Jiis extempore sermons in short hni’J, 
printed and published them without his know¬ 
ledge -r consent. 

T •- eminent benefactor to the. United Bre¬ 
thren died in 17(53; and it is with reason that 
they honour his memory, as having been the in¬ 
strument by which God restored ami built up 
their church. But they do not regard him as 
their head, nor take his writings, nor the writing? 
of any other man, as the standard of their doc¬ 
trines, which they profess to derive immediately 
from the word of God. 

It has lieen already observed, that the church 
of the United Brethren is episcopal; but lhough 
they ronsider episcoiwl ordination ns neces¬ 
sary to qualify the servants of the church for 
their roK|)oeti\n functions, they allow to their 
bishops no eh* vat ion of rank or pre-eminent au¬ 
thority ; their church having, from its first esta¬ 
blishment, lieen governed by synods, consisting 
of deputies) front all the congregations, and by 
other subordinate bodies, which they cull Confer¬ 
ences. The synods, which arc generally held 
once in seven years, are called together by the 
elders who were in the former* synod appointed 
to superintend the whole unity. In the first sit¬ 
ting a president is chosen, and these elders lay 
down their office; but they do not withdraw 
from the assembly; for they, together with all 
bishops, seniors, ciriles, or lay elders, and those 
ministers who have the general care or inspection 
of several congregations in' one province, have 
seats in the synod without any particular election. 
The other members are, one or more deputies 
sent by each congregation, and such ministers or 
missionaries as are particularly called to attend. 
Women, approved by the congregation, are also 
admitted as hearers, and are called upon to give 
their advice in what relates to the ministerial 
labour among their lex; but they have no deci¬ 
sive »ote in the syned. The votes of all the other 
members are equal. 

In questions of importance, or of which the 
consequences cannot be foreseen, neither the ma¬ 
jority of the votes nor the unanimous consent-of 
all present cqn decide; but recourse-is had lotfuj^ . 
lot. For adoptingthis unusual mode of doddmg" 
in ecdesisittical affaint the Brethren allege os 
reasons the practices of tire ancient Jews and thn' 
apostles; the insufficiency of the human under- 
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VtgjJdinn amidst the beat and purest intentions to 
decid?Sor itsi ft’ in what concerns the administra¬ 
tion of Christ's kingdom; and their own confi¬ 
dent reliance on the comfortable promises that 
the Lord Jesnf will approve hiruselt the head and 
ruler of his church. The lot is inner made use 
of but after mature delilieration and fervent 
'prayer ; nor is anv tiding submitted to its decision 
which does not, after being thoroughly weighed, 
appear to the assembly eligible in itself. 

In eu-rv synod the inward and outward state 
of Ay* unity, and the concerns'of the congrega¬ 
tions and missions are taken into considers!loft. 
If swore in doctrine, or deviations in practice 
have c^ept in, the svinul endeavours not only to 
remove them, but, bv salutary regulations, to pre¬ 
vent theurfor the future. It eon-iders how manv 
bishops are to Ik- eoii-eerated to fill up the vacan¬ 
cies occasioned bv death; and every memisT of 
the synod gives lus vole for such of the clergy as 
he thinks IhnI qualified. Those who have the 
majority of votes are taken into the lol, and thrv 
■'S’Jio are approved are eonsecrated nccordingli ; 
bu^by consecration, they are vested with no xu- 
jxrmritv over their hrethren, since it behoves him 
who is the greatest to Is- the servant of all. 

Towards the conclusion of every sv nod .1 kind 
of executive board is eliosrn, and railed 77ic 
Elders' ('onfemur of the Unity. A t present it 
consists ol thirteen cldtrs, and is divided into 
four committees, or departments.— l. The Mts- 
fions' department, which superintends ali the con- 
’ corns of the missions into heathen countries.— 
.2. The Ilf!peri' department, which watches ov it 
the purify of doctrine, and the moral conduct of 
the ditfvTrnt congregations.—3. The & minis' 
dc[>artment, to which the economical concerns of 
the Unity are committed.—I. The Oterseers' de¬ 
partment, of which the business is to see that the 
constitution and discipline of the brethren hr 
every where maintained. No resolution, how¬ 
ever, of any of these departments has I he smallest 
force till it be laid before the assembly of the 
whole Elders' Conference, and have the appro¬ 
bation of that laxly. The jxnvers of the Elders' 
Conference are, indeed, very extensive : besides 
tile general care which it is commissioned by the 
svnods to taku of all the congregations and mis¬ 
sions, it ap|xiints and removes every servant in 
the .Unity, as circumstances may require; au¬ 
thorises the bishops to ordain presbyters or dea¬ 
cons, and to consecrate other bishops ; and, in a 

• word, though it cannot abrogate any of the con¬ 
stitutions of the synixl, or enact new ones itself 
it is possessed of the supreme executive jwwer 
over the whole body of the United Brethren. 

Besides this general Conference, of Elders, 
which superintends the affairs of the whole 
Unity, there is another conference of elders be¬ 
longing to each congregation, which directs its 
«iflairs,~und to which the bishops and all other 
ministers, as well as the lay memlie.rs of the con¬ 
gregation, are subject. This body, which is 
called the Elders? Conference of the Congrega¬ 
tions, consists, I. Of the minister, as president, 
to whom the ordinary care of the congregation is 
committed, except when it is very numerous, and 
then the general inspection of it is intrusted 
separate* person, called the Congregation 
Helper. —2. Or the Warden, whose office it is to 
superintend, with the aid of his council, all out- 

• ward concerns of the congregation, and to assist 
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every individual with Ms advice.— 3. Of a Jffdr - 
ried Pair, who cure particularly fur the spiritua* 
welfare of the married jieopIr.L-d. 0f a Single 
C’crgyman, tv whose care the young women are 
more particularly gommitteil.—And, f>. O (those 
Women who assist in caring for the NpiriUudand 
fentjKtral welfare of their own sex, and who in 
this conference have equal votes with the men.* 
As the Eldn s' Conference of each Cuigrrgation 
is answerable for its proceedings to the Elder? 
Conference of the Unity, visitations from the lat¬ 
ter to the former are held from time to time, t]pt 
tlie iiftiiirs of cnchcnnpicgati.M, 11 ml the conduct 
of its immediate governors, may be inlinintcly 
known to the supreme executive government of 
the whole church. 

In their opinion, j^iiseopnl consecration does 
not center any‘power to preside over one or more 
aongicg.itions; and a bishop can discharge no 
ollirc hut Ins the ii|i|«iintment of a synod, or of 
the Fldei-s’ i Conference of the Unity. I’rcsIivtcA 
among them cafi jiorlbrtn every function of the 
bishop, except ordination. Deacons are assistants 
to the Prcttliy tore, much in the same way its in 
the Vhurrh of England; and 111 the Brethren’s 
churches, dcacoiu - ses nrc rct.uncd for the pur- 
(kisc of privately admonishing their own sex, and 
visiting them in their sickness; hut though they 
are solemnly blessed to this oilier, they are not 
jxTiiiittrd to teach ill public, and lai less to ndmi- 
Ulster the sacraments. They have likewise sc- 
nlures ririlcs, or lay cldem, in contradistinction 
to spiritual elders, or bishops, who are appointed 
to watch over the constitution and discipline of 
the Unity of the Brethren, over the observance 
of the laws of the country in which congregations 
or mission? are established, arid over the privi¬ 
leges granted to the llrellnen by the govern¬ 
ments under which they live. They have econo¬ 
mics, or choir houses, where they live together 
til community : the single men and single wo¬ 
men, widows and widowers, apart, each under 
the superintendence of elderly isTHons of their 
own class. In these houses every jierson who is 
able, and has not nn independent sup|x>rt, labours 
in their own (>ccu|xition and contributes 11 stipu¬ 
lated sum for their maintenance. Their children 
are educated with peculiar care ; their subjection 
to their .superiors and elders is singular, and np- 
|iears particularly striking in their missions and 
marriages. In the former, those who have 
offered themselves on the service, and are ap* 
proved as candidates, wait their several culls, re¬ 
ferring themselves entirely to the decision of the 
lot; and, it is said, never hesitate when that hath 
decided the. place of their destination, (See 
above.) In marriage, they may only form a 
connexion with those of their own communion. 
The brother who marries out of the congregation 
is immediately cut off from church fellowship. 
Sometimes a sister, by express licence from tlic 
Eldere’ Conference, is jswuiitted to marry a jst- 
son of approved piety in another comimuiion, 
yet still to join in their church ordinances as be¬ 
fore. A liruthrf may make his own choice of a 
partner in the society ; but as all intercourse bev- 
tween tlie different sexes is carefully avoided, 
very few opportunities of forming narturttUx 
attachments are found, and they usually Tether 
refer their choice to the church than deckle Hat 
themselves. And as the lot must be cast to sane- 
tion their union, each’ receives his partner as a 
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divine appointment; and; however strange thin 
method may ap(iear to those who consult only 
their passions or their interest, it is observable, 
that no where fewer unhappy marriages ;ye 
found than among the Brethren. But what 
characterises the Moravians most, anti holds them 
up to tin; attention of others, is their missionary 
-zeal. Jn this they arc stijierior to any other laxly 
erf people in the vyorld. “Their missionaries,” 
as one observes, “ are all of them volunteers; for 
it is uii inviolable maxim with them to persuade 
qp man to engage in missions. They are all of 
orife mind as to the doctrines they teach, and sel¬ 
dom make an attempt where there are not half a 
dozen of them in the mission. Their zeal is culm, 
steady, pfrVsevering. They would reform the* 
world, but ore careful how they quarrel with it. 
They carry their ]x>uit by adclrfse and the in- 
fdnualions of modesty and mildness, which cont- 
incnd them to all men, and give oll’mce to none. 
The habits of silence, quietness, and decent re¬ 
serve, mark their character. Jf any of their mis¬ 
sionaries nre carried off liy sickness or casualty, 
men of the. same stamp are ready to supply their 
place." • 

As they stand first on the list of those who 
have engaged in missionary exertions, we shall 
hero insert a iurtlier account of them and their 
missions, with which l have I sen favoured by a 
most resjieetable clergyman of iheirdenoniination: 
“When brethren or sisters find themselves dis¬ 
posed to serve (<od among the heathen, they com¬ 
municate their wishes and views to the committee 
appointed bv the synods of the brethren to super¬ 
intend tlie missions, in a confidential letter. If, 
cm particular hiquiry into their circumstances and 
connexions, no objection is found, they are con¬ 
sidered as candidates. As to mental qualifications, 
much erudition is not required bv the brethren.' 
To be well versed in the sacred Scriptures, and 
to have an experimental knowledge ol" the truths 
they contain, is judged indispensably necessary. 
And it has lieen found, by experience, that a 
Jjood understanding joined to a friendly disjsvsi- 
Uon, and, above all, u heart tilled with the love of 
God, arc tin* best and the only essential qualifi¬ 
cations ol a missionary. Nor are, in general, the 
habits ol' n student so well eidenluted to form his 
body for a laborious life ns those of a mechanic. 
Yet ir.cn of learning arc not excluded, and their 
gifts have lieen made useful in various ways. 
When vacancies occur, or new missionsaie tube 
begun, tin 1 list of candidates is examined; and 
those who apjicar suitable are called upon, and 
accept or decline the call as they find themselves 
disposed.” 

“ The following nre the names of the settle¬ 
ments of the United Brethren in heathen coun¬ 
tries :— 

“Begun in 1732, in the Danish West India 
islands. In St. 'I'homas ; New Hermhut, Niskv. 
Jit St. Croix; Fricdcnaberg, FriedenathaL in 
8t. Jxtn; Bethany, Enimaus.—In 1733: In 
Greenland ; NewHcrrnhut, Lichenfcls, Lich- 
tenau.— 1731 .- In North America ; Fairfield 
In Ujmpr Canada, Goshen on the river Muak- 
Ingun&“-Jn 1736: At the Cape of Good Hope ; 
Baviaas Kloof (renewed in 471*2.)— In 1738 : In 
South imerica: anions the negro a laves at Par¬ 
amaribo and Somme Isay k j among the free ne- 
groes at Bam bey, on the Sarameca; among the 
native Indians at Hope, on the river Corentyn.— 
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Tn 1754: Jn Jamaica; two settlements in J®4, 
Elizabeth's parish.—In 1756: In Antigua ; at 
St. John’s, Grace Hill, Grace Bay.—In 1760: 
Near Tramquebar, in the Ea.it Indies; Breth¬ 
ren’s Garden.—In 1704: On the Coast of Labra¬ 
dor : Nam, Okkak, HopcdaJe.—In 1765: In 
Barbadoes; Sharon, near Bridgetown.—In 1705^ 
In the Itussian part of Asia; bare pla.—In 1775: 
In St. Kill's; at Basseterre.—In 1789: In To¬ 
bago ; Signal Hill (renewed in 1798.) 

" The Brethren had three flourishing settle¬ 
ments on the river Muskingum, Salem, Gina- 
ftenh act ten, and Srhoenbruna, before the late 
American war, during which these places r we re 
destroyed, and the inhabitants partly murdered, 
partly dispersed. The settlement Fairfield, in 
Canada] was made by those of (he Indian con¬ 
verts, who were again collected by the missiona¬ 
ries. In 1798, a tolony of Christian Indians 
went from thence to take fiosseesion of their for¬ 
mer settlements on the Muskingum, which have 
lieen given to them by an act of congress, and 
built a new town, called Goshen. Part of Jbj 
Indian congregation will remain at Fairfield, in 
Cuna. na a good seed; our missionaries enter- 
tainin topes tluit the. Gospel may yet find en¬ 
trance among the wild Chipiieway tribe inhabiting 
those parts. 

“The mission among the Hottentots at the 
Cape of Good Hiqie was begun in 1736, by 
George Schmidt, a mail of remarkable zeal and 
courage, who laboured successfully among these 
people, till he had formed a small congregation 
of believers, whom lie left to the care of a pious 
man, and went to Europe with u vii w to repre¬ 
sent the promising state of the mission,‘‘and to 
return with assistants. But to his inexpressible 
grief and disappointment, he was not permitted 
by the Dutch East India Company to resume his 
labours; some ignorant people having insinuated 
that the propagation of Christianity among the 
Hottentots would injure the interests of the 
colony.—Since that tune to the year 1792, tho 
brethren did not cease to make application to tho 
Dutch government for leave U> send missionaries 
to the Cape, especially as they heard that the 
small Hottentot congregation had kept together 
for Rome time, in earnest ex|>ectntiun ol the return 
of their beloved teacher. He had taught some 
of them to read, and had left a Dutch Bible with 
them, which they used to read together lor their 
edification. At length, in 1792, by the mercy of 
God, and the kind interference of friends in the ' 
Dutch government, the opposition of evil-minded 
[ieople was overruled, and leave gmnted to send 
out three missionaries, who, on their arrival, wore 
willing, at the desire of the governor, to go first 
to Bavians Kloof] atsiut one hundred and sixty 
English miles east from Capetown, and there to 
commence their laltours on tnt s; a it where George 
Schmidt had resided. Their instructions from the 
government in Holland, granted them leave to 
ehoose the place of their residence wherever they 
might find it most convenient; but the circum¬ 
stances of the colony at that time would not 
admit of it. Since thje English have made them¬ 
selves masters of that country, they have huill ■ ■ 
new chape!; and from the favour and protec tion 
which (lie British government has uniformly 
granted to the Brethren's missions, we haye the 
brat hopes that they will remain undisturbed and 
protected in their mil and religious li|*{ty. The 
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Ute D utch government at tfio Cape deserve also 
ou? Wswuest thanks for the kind manner in which 
they received and protected the missionaries, pro¬ 
moting the views of the mission to the utmost of 
their power. • 

“ When the riiiasifmaries first arrived at Ilavians 
.Kloof, in ITfkJ, il was a lwfren, uninhabited place. 
^Thrre are at present (1811) twelve missionaries 
residing there and in the neighbourhood, and 
about 1000 Hottentots. 

“The settlement near Tranquchar, on the 
coasfcqf Goronmndol, was made in the year ITtiO, 
ajjhe desire of the Dnui-li government, eliiellf 
* with* view to hritig flic Gospel to the inhabitants 
of tho Nicobar islnuds. After a persevering but 
fruitless attempt to form an establi-lnnrnl at 
Nancnwcrv, one of the Nicobar i-lands, for that 

□ lose, the whole plan was defeated by the fili¬ 
ng rtreninsiaiiees :—Tlv Danish govern¬ 
ment, finding the advantage gained by their set¬ 
tlement on llu'se islands not to answer the great 
expense attending it, withdrew their peojrle, who 
had already suffered greatly by the uiiivholcsome- 
nel!5>of the eliinite; and the Brethren residing 
_ there liemg left alone, anil .all eomiminie.ition rut 
off between Tnmqucbar and the Nieohar island-,' 
it heroine neeessarv to purchase a vessel to con¬ 
vey provisions and other necessaries to the mi— 
eionaries. r J'his was done with great ci|*‘ni-e 
and hazard for some years, when, in the American 
war, the vessel was taken bv a French cruiser, 
though belonging to a neutral state. No redress 
■could be obtained from the French, and tile 
.Brethren nt Trunqurbnr were obliged imme¬ 
diately to procure another vessel, lest the mis- 
Bionurion in Nancawery should be lell destitute. 
The enormous exiiense and loss incurred by 
these events, uud the sickly state of the mission¬ 
aries, made it necessary to rival them ; and thus 
not only the mission in these islands, Imt the first 
aim of the Brethren's willing in the.Fast Indies, 
was frustrated. Since that time, no success has 
attended the mission near Tranquehur. Home 
brethren, indeed, went to Serampore a’nd Patna, 
where they resided for a time, watching an nppor- 
tnnity to serve the cause of God in those places; 
hut various circumstances occasioned Iwtli thew» 
settlements to 1»*. relinquished. By a late resolu¬ 
tion, the Fast-India mission will lie suspended for 
the present, the exjiences attending*it having of 
late years Mir exceeded our ability. 

“Sarepta, near Czarizin, ou the Wolga, in 
.Russian Asia, was built chiefly with a view to 
bring the Gospel to the Cahnuok Tartars, ami 
other heathen tribes in those vast regions, among 
whom an opening might be found. I litherto but 
little success has attended the Brethren’s lalsiurs, 
thixigh their exertions have Urn great and jvr- 
aevenng, and equal to those of any of our mis¬ 
sionaries in other countries. Some Brethren even 
resided for a considerable time among the Cal- 
mucks, conforming to their manner of liv ins in 
tents,'and accompanying them wherever they 
moved their camp in the Sterne (immense plains 
covered with long grass.) They omitted no op¬ 
portunity of preaching unto them Jesu^ and di¬ 
recting them, from therr numberless idols and 
wretched suiieretitions, to the only true Gix), and 
tbesmly way*of life and happiness; but though 
they were Iteard and treated with civility, little 
impression could be nude urxin the hearts of these 
. Heathen. Four Kirgesa Tartar girls, who bad 
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liecn ransomed amf educated by the Brethren; 
have liecn lxi prized. These, and one Cal muck 
woman, have ns yet been all the fruits of this 
mission. The greatest part of the Cnlmucks haw* 
quitted those parts, The Brethren, however, 
have liecn vi-tted li\* the German colonists living 
on the Wclga ; and through God's blessing, so¬ 
cieties have hei n formed, and ministers of the , 
Gospel pro' sled for most of the colonies by their 
instrumentality. Thus the mission bus unswerod 
a verv lieiicficial purpo-e. 

‘•'i'he nio-f flourishing ii.i—ions nt present nre 
those in Greenland, Antigua, Bt. Kilt’s, tdb 
P.ini-h West-India islands, and the t'npp of 
Gixxl llojie. A new awakening has appeared of 
late aiming the Arawneks and free rtegroes in 
Smith A meric i, the FsqmmaUx on the eonst of 
F.'ihrnW; and mi Burltudoes; and the latest ao- 
cqimts give us the most njcasimr hopes of success 
in those jinr^. In Jamaica the progress of tin 
mi-sions lias been but slow. However, of late^ 
some of the most considerable planters in tllHt 
island, being convinced of the utility of the mi* 
siou, generously undertook to provide for the sup- 
]H>rt ^if more missionaries, and measures have 
liet n adopted accordingly, to which, vve humbly 
trust, the Ford will give sueeess in doc time, 
Severjl attempts to rnirv (lie (iospel into other 
parts of the earth made by the Brethri n, linvo 
not succeeded In 17115, mi aoimre s were sent 
to the I .aplunders and Satno|edes; in 17d7, and 
again in 17(18, to the eonst ol Guinea; in 1TJ8, 
to the negroes in (,‘eorgia ; in 17Bt>, to (lie slave* 
in Algiers; in 1710, to Ceylon ; in 1717, to 
Persia ; in 1750, to Kgvpt, of winch we omit any 
particular account, for brevity’s sake. In Upjstr 
Fgypt ther* was a prospect of their Infing useful 
among the Cophts, who were visited lor many 
years. 

" A society for the furtherance of the Gospel 
among the ffeulhen was instituted by the Bro* 
Ihren in I.otidon, as early as the, year 1751, Eojr 
the more elleetual cn-ojicnitioii with and assist¬ 
ance of the said missions’ department, in earing 
lor those missionaries who might pass through 
London to their several jsists. The soeit ly was, 
alter some interruption in their meetings, renewed 
in 17 M, and Usik tho whole charge of the mission 
on therovjt of.Labrador uis»n themselves; besides 
continuing to assist the other missiors as much n* 
lay in their mover, especially those hi the British 
loifiinioiis. A s no regular coiiimmiieation wn» kept 
up with the coast ol Labrador by government, a 
small vessel wits employed to convey the Necessa¬ 
ries of life to the. missionaries once a year; and 
here we, cannot help observing, with thanks to 
God, that upwards of twenty,years have now 
e!a;«ed, during which, by his gracious preserva¬ 
tion, no disaster has befallen the vessel, so ns to’ 
interrupt a regular annual communication, though 
tho coast is viwy ris ky, and lull of ice, and too 
whole navigation of the most dangerous kind. 

“In Amsterdam a similar society was esta¬ 
blished by the Brethren in 171fi, and renew'ed in 
17!Ml, nt Zeist, wear Utrecht. This society took 
particular charge of the mission Ht the < 'npe of 
Good Hope; but the late troubles in Holland 
liava rerulered them finable to lend much assist- 
ance for the present. The Brethren in North 
America established a society for propagating tho 
Gospel among the Heathen in the, year 1787, 
which was incorporated try the State of Penu, 
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•ylvania, anti has been vcrp active ia assisting the 
missions among the Indiana. These three so- 
cietiea do all-in their power to help to support the 
great and accumulated burdens of the above- 
mentioned missions’ department, and God has 
laid a blessing upon their exertions. But they 
have no power to begin new missions, or to send 
,put missionaries, which, by the synods of the 
Brethren’s church, is vested solely in the Elders’ 
Conference of the Unity.” 

The number of convorts and persons under 
instruction in the dilTerent missions, amount to 
aBbut 55,150, and the numler of missionaries 
about 1G3. 

As to the tenets of the Moravians, though 
they acknowledge no other standard of truth thun 
the sacred Scriptures, they adhere to the Augs- 
burgh confession (see that article). They pro¬ 
fess to believe that the kingdom of Christ is no} 
confined to any particular party, community, or 
qhurc.h; and they consider themselves, though 
united in one hotly, or visible elmrch, as spiritu¬ 
ally joined in the bond of Christian love to nil 
who arc taught of God, and belong to the uni¬ 
versal church of Christ, however much they inay 
differ in forms, which they deem non-essentials. 

Tile Moravians arc called 1 lerrnhutere, from 
Herrnhuth, the name of the village where they 
were first settled. They also go by the name of 
Unites Frulrum, or United Brethren. If the 
reader wish to have a fuller account of this society, 
he may consult Crantz's Ancient and Modern 
History of the Church of Ike United Brethren, 
1780; Spandcnbucgh's Ex position of the ('hrist. 
Doctrine , 1784; Dr. Haven's Church History, 
vol. iii. p. 18!, &c ..; Crantz's History of their 
Mission in Greenland; The Periodical Accounts 
of their Missions; Ijoskicl's History o f the North 
American Indian Missions; Olden dorp's His-, 
tory of the Brethren's Missions in the Danish 
West India Islands. 

The princijKil Moravian settlement in the 
United States is at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
commenced by Count Ziuzendorf in 1741. They 
arc found chiefly in Pennsylvania, New York 
city, and North Carolina. Their female seminary 
at Bethlehem is extensively and deservedly cele¬ 
brated. In 1828 the ministers in the Moravinn 
connexion in this country were 23, congregations 
23, and members (1000.—B. 

MORNI NG LECTURES. See Lecture. 

MORTALITY, a subjection to death. It is 
a term also used to signify a contagious disease 
which destroys great numbers of cither men or 
beasts. Bills of Mortality are accounts or re¬ 
gisters specify ing the numbers born, married, and 
buried, in uny parish, town, or district. Iu gene¬ 
ral, they contain only these numbers, and even 
when thus limited are of great use, by showing 
the degrees of healthiness and proiificness, and 
the progress of population in tn» place where 
they are kept. 

MORTIFICATION, any severe penance 
observed on a religious account. Tho mortification 
of sin in believers is a duty enjoined in the sacred 
Scroll urea, Rotu. viiL 13 1 Col. iii. 5. It consists 
in breaking the league with sin; declaration of 
ope&jfiiNgihty against it j and strong resistance of 
it, G{Hk. vi. 10, Ac.; Gal. k. 24-j Rom. yiii. 13. 
The means to be used in this work ar^ not ma- 
ceratifig tho body, seclusion from society, our own 
rcsoloaons^but the Holy Spirit is the chief agent, 
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Rom. viii. 13, while faith, prayer, and depen dent/ 
are subordinate means to this end. 
dences of mortification are, not the cessation from 
one sin, for that may be only exchanged for an¬ 
other; or it may be renounced because it is a 
gross sin; or there may not be an occasion to 
practise it; but if sin be mortified, we shall not 
yield to temptation; our minds will be more spi-' 
ritual; we shall find more happiness in spiritual 
services, and bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. 
Dr. Owen on Mortification and on the Holy 
Spirit, ch. viii. book 4; Charnock's Works? vol. 
i». p. 1313; Bryson’s Sermons on Iiomans viii. 
p. !>7, &c. r . ' 

MOSAIC DISPENSATION, inferiority of 
the, to the Gospel dispensation. Sec Dispensa¬ 
tion. 

MOSAIC LAW, or the law of Moses, is tho 
most ancient that we know of in the world, and 
is of three kinds; the moral law, the ceremonial 
law,, and the judicial law. See Law. Some ob¬ 
serve, that the different manner in which each of 
these laws was delivered may suggest to us a right 
idea of their different natures. The moral 
or ten •mmandments, for instance, was delivered 
on th op of the mountain, in tho face of the 
w hob world, as being of universal influence, and 
obligatory on all mankind. The ceremonial was 
received by Moses in private in the taliernucle, as 
being of peculiar concern, belonging to the Jews 
only, and destined to cease when the taltomarlo 
was down, and the veil of the temple rent. - Aa 
to the judicial law, it wns neither so publicly nor 
so audibly given as the moral law, nor yet so pri¬ 
vately as the ceremonial; this kind of law being 
of an indifferent nnture, to be observed, or not 
observed, as its rites suit with theplace and go¬ 
vernment under which we live. The five books 
of Moses called the Pentateuch, are frequently 
styled, by wav of emphasis, the taw. This was 
held by the Jews in such veneration, that they 
would not allow it to be laid upon the bed of any 
sick iierson, lest it should be polluted by touching 
the (lead. 'Hoc Law. 

MOSQ.UE, a temple or place of religious 
worship among the Mahometans. All mosques 
are square buildings, generally constructed of 
stone. Before the chief gate thrre is a square 
court paved with white marble, and low galleries 
round it, whose roof is supported by marble pil¬ 
lars. In these galleries tne Turks wash them¬ 
selves before they go into mosque. In each 
mosque there is a great number of lamps; and 
between these hang many crystal rings, ostriches’ 
eggs, and other Curiosities, which, when the 
Iannis are lighted, make a fine show. As it is 
not lawful to enter the mosque with stockings or 
shoes on, the pavements are covered with pieces 
of stuff sewed together, each lieing wide enoughc 
to hold a row of men kneeling, sitting, or pros¬ 
trate. The women are not allowed to enter the 
mosque, but stay in the porches without About 
every mosque there are six high towers, called 
minarets, cadi of which has three little open gal- 
lories, one above another: these towers, as well 
as the tuesques, are covered with lead, and adorn* 
ed with gilding and other ornaments: and from 
thence, ihsteau of a bell, the people are called to 
prayers by certain officers appointed for that 
pose.' Most of the mosques have a kiqd of nos* 
pital, in which travellers, of what religion soever,, 
arc entertained thpee days. Each kr.jeque hu 
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k*hp a place called tarbe, which is the burying- 
its founders; within which is a tomb six 
tir seven feet long, covered with green velvet or 
satin; at the ends of which are two tajicrs, and 
round it several stoats for those who read the 
Koran, and pray for the souls of the deceased. 

MOTIVE, that which moves, excites, or in- 
i rites the mind to volition. It may lie one thing 
singly, or many things eonjunetly". Some call it 
a faculty of the niinrl, bv which we pursue good 
trial avoid evil. See Wir.i.; Edwards on the 
Wj/f, p. 7, 8, 1*2-1, 2511, 381; Toplodfs Hoiks, 
vol. ii, i). 41, 42. 

- * MOURNING, sorrow, grief. See Sonitow. 

‘ iwOURNING, a particular dress or habit 
W'jrn to signify grief on some melancholy oeca 
sum, particularly the death of friends, or of great 
public characters. The modes of mourning arc 
various in various rouUlrica; as also are the co¬ 
lours that obtain for that end. In Europe the 
ordinary colour for mourning is black; m China, 
it is white; in Turkey, blue or violet; in Egypt, 
yellow; in Ethiopia, brown. Kirch people pretend 
t i^uvc their reasons for the particular colour of 
their mourning. White is supposed to denote 
purity; yellow, that death is the end of all human 
Iinjies, as loaves when they fall, and (lowers when 
they tilde, Ixvomc yellow; brown denotes the 
earth, whither the dead return; black, the priva¬ 
tion of life, as liemg the privation of light ; blue 
expresses the happiness which it is luqx'd the de- 
aceased enjoys; and purple or violet, sorrow on 
the. one side, and hoiie on the other, as being a 
mixture of black anil blue. For un account of 
tlio mourning of the Hebrews, see Lev. xix. and 
xxi.; Jer. xvi. G; Mum. xx.; IVut. xvxiv. 8. 

, M(7\ ER’S LECTURES, a course of eight 
sermons preached annually, set on foot bv the 
lioneficence of Lady Moyer, nlxmt 1720, who left 
liy will it rich legacy, as a foundation for the same. 
A great number of English writers having en¬ 
deavoured, in a variety of ways, to invalidate the 
doctrine of the Trinity, this opulent and orthodox 
lady was influenced to think of an* institution 
which should produce to posterity an ample col¬ 
lection of productions in defence of this branch 
of the Christian liiith.—The first course of these 
lectures was preached by Dr. Waterland, on the 
Divinity of Christ, and are well worthy of 
perusal. 

MUFTI, the ehiefof the ecclesiastical order, 
or primate of the Mussulman religion. The 
authority of the MuJ'li is very great in the Otto¬ 
man empire; for even the sultan himself, if he 
will preserve any apjiearance of religion, cannot, 

,without first hearing his opinion, pul any person 
to death, or bo much as inflict any cor |>e real 
piyibhment. In all actions, especially criminal 
jones. Ids opinion is required by giving him a 
writing, in which the case is stated under feigned 
names, which he suliscrilies with the words (Mur 
or Ulmuz, l. e. he shall or shall not be punished. 

Such outwanl honour is paid to the Mufti, 
that the grand seignior himself rises up to him, 
arid advances seven stejis towards him when he 
comes into his presence. He alone hty the ho¬ 
nour of kissing the sultan’sde.flshoulder, whilst the 
prime vizier kisses only the hem of his garment 
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exccllents; ijlwtadiirig from things untawAi! j the 
spring of virtue and true science; heir of the pro¬ 
phetic, doctrines resolvcr'of the problems of faith j 
revealer of the orthodox articles; key of the trea¬ 
sures of truth; the light to doubtful allegories j 
strengthened vv uFt lie grace of the .Supreme Legis¬ 
lator of Mankind. May the Most High Goil 
perpetuate thy favours.” 

The election of the Mufti is solely in the gmml 
seignior, win presents him with a vest of rich 
sables, and allows him a sulury of a thousand 
nsjiera a dov, which is about five [lounds slotting. 
Resides this, he has the disposal of certain lAw- 
(ices belonging to the rojul mosques, which he 
makes no scruple of sidling to the best advantage j 
and, on his Admission to his ollice, lit is compli¬ 
mented by the agents of the hasluis, who make 
him the usual presents, which generally amount 
to n very considerable sum. - 

Whatever regard was formerly paid to the 
Multi, it is now N’come very little more ttym 
form. If lie interprets the law, or gives sentence 
contrary to the Hidlnu'H pleasure, lie is imme¬ 
diately displaced, ninl a more pliant |M>rson pul 
in his loom. If he is convicted of treason, or uny 
vcA great crime, lie is pul into u mortar kept for 
that purpose in the seven towers of t'oustantiuiv 
pie, and pounded to death. 

MUGGLKTONIANK, the followers of Lu- 
dovic-Mugglcfon, n journey man tailor, who, with 
his companion Reeves, (a person ot equal ob¬ 
scurity,) set up for great prophets m the tune of 
fTomwoll. '] hey pietendcd to absolve or ron* 
demn whom they pleased; and gave out that 
they were the two lust w itnesses spoken of in t1» 
Revelation, who were to np|ieur previous to the 
final destruction of the world. They affirmed 
that there was no devil at all without the lxxly 
of limn or woman; that the devil is mail’s spirit 
of unelean reason and cursed imagination ; that 
the ministry in this world, whether prophctii al or 
ministerial, is all a lie and almmimilion to the 
Lord; with a vuriety of other vain and inconsis¬ 
tent tenets. 

MURDER, the act of wilfully and feloniously 
killing n person ujkjii niulice or forethought. 
(hurt murder in the senrt wishing or designing 
the death of any mail; yen, fho Scripture strith, 
“ Whosoever hatrth his hrotlier is a murderer,” 
1 John iii, IT). We have instanees of this kind 
of murder in A hub, 1 Kings xxii. !); Jezebel, 2 
Kings xix. 2; the Jews, Murk xi. 18; David, 

1 Samuel xxv. 21, 2*2; Jonah eh. iv. 1, 4. Mus¬ 
tier u contrary to the authority oft Sod, the sove¬ 
reign disj-o-cr of life, IVut. xxxii. 311; to th» 
goodness of God, who gives it, Job x. 12; to tins 
law of nature, Acts xvi. 28; to the love man 
owes to himself, his neighbour, and society at 
large. Not but that life rtiay be taken away, as 
in lawful war, 1 Chron. v. 22; by the hands of 
the civil magistrate for capital crimes, Dent. xvii. 

8, 10; and in self-defence. See Sei.f-UM i.m'K, 

According to tlio divine law, murder is to 1» 

punished with death, Deut. xix. 11,12; 1 Kings 
ii. 28, 20. It i%remarkable (hat God often gives 
up murderers to the terrors of a guilty conscience, 
Gen i»*. 13, l.'i, 23, 24. Such are ibllnwid with 
many instances of divine vengeance, 2 Sam.rxiL 

9, 1U; their lives are litteri shortened, L’s. Iv. 23 1 
and judgments for their siri are oftentimes trans¬ 
mitted to |jQsti'ritv, Oen. xlix. 7; 2 Sam. xxL 1, 

MUSSULMAN, or Mi.syuman, a tills by 
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which the Mahometans distinguish themselves; 
signifying in the Turkish language “true be¬ 
liever, or orthodox” There are two kinds of 
Mussulrncn very averse to each other; the one 
called Sunnites , and tho other Shiites. The 
Sonnile* follow the interpretation of the Alcoran 
(riven tw Omar; the Shiites are the followers of 
A!i. The subjects of tfie king of Persia are 
fihiites, and those of the grand seignior Sonuites. 
See M uiomktanh. 

M\ STIiRY, /4urTtipiov, see,ret, (from punt to 
rro/im, to shut the mouth.) It is taken, 1. For a 
Uirt’ii revealed by God which is above the power 
of our ualurul reason, or which we could not ha\e 
discovered without revelation j such as the call of 
tho Gentiles, Eph. i. !>; the transforming of some 
without dying, Sir. 1 ('or. xv. 51.—*2. The word 
is also used in reference to things which remain 
in part incomprehensible after they are revealed; 
Ruch as the incarnation 6f Christ, the resurrcc-' 
tion of the dead, &c. Some criticR, however, 
observe that the word in the Scripture does not 
import what is incnpahle, in its own nature, of 
liemg understood, hut barely a seoet, any thing 
not disclosed or published to the world. 

In resjieet to the mysteries of religion, divfues 
hnve run into two extremes. “ Some,” as one 
observes, “ have given up nil that was mvsterious, 
thinking that they were not called to ladieve anv 
thing hut what they could comjirchend. Util, it 
it nun lie proicd that lm stories make a part of a 
religion coming from God, it can he no part of 
iricty to dis»;ard them, os if we were wiser than 
ho.” And liesides, upon this principle, a man 
must believe nothing : the various works of na¬ 
ture, the growlh of plants, instincts of brutes, 
union of Inaly and soul, projierties of realtor, the 
nature uf spirit, and a Ihon-emd other things, are 
all replete with mysteries. If so in the common 
works of nature, we can hardly huppum* that 
those things which more immediately relate to 
tlm Divine Being himself, can he without mys¬ 
tery. “ The other extreme lies in an attempt to 
explain the mysteries of revelation, so as to free 
them from all obscurity.—To defend religion in 
this manner is to expose it to contempt. The 
following maxim points out tho proper way of 
defence, by which both extremes are avoided. 
Where the truth of a doctrine depends not on 
the evidence of the things themselves, hut on the 
authority of lain who reveals it, there the only 
way to prove, the doctrine To he true is to prove 
tho testimony of him that revealed it to be infal¬ 
lible.” Dr. South observes, that the inysterious- 
noss of those (tarts of the Gosjicl calk'd the 
c retie nd a, or matters q/' our faith, is most subser¬ 
vient to the great and uujKirtaiit ends of religion, 
and that upon these accounts: First, because 
religion in the prime institution of it was de¬ 
signed to make impressions of awe nnd reverential 
four upon men's minds.—2. To humble tho pride 
and haughtiness of’ man’s reason.—3. To engage 
us in a Closer and more diligent search into them. 
—4, That tho full and entire knowledge of divine 
things may be one princqkd part of our felicity 
hereafter,, Robinson's Claude, voi. i. p. 118,1 ID, 
304, 30&I Campbell's Preliminary iJissertation 
to the (msk-Is, vol. i. p. ."H't [ SH/lingfleft's Ori- 
a’incs'Wiii T«c, vol. ii. c. 8; Rtdgiey's Dip. qu. 11; 
Calmer s Diet; Cruden’s Concordance; South's 
Serm. set. 6 vol. «i, 

MYSTERIES, «term used to denote the ae- 
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cret rites of the Pagan superstition, which welt , 
carefully concealed from the knowledge of pmJ 
vulgar. ** 

The learned bishop Warburton supposed that 
the mysteries of the I’agnn religion were the in¬ 
vention of legislators and other great personage^ 
whom fortune or their own merit had placed at 
the head of those civil societies which were formed , 
in the earliest ages in different parts of the world. 

Mosheim was of opinion that the mysteries 
were entirely commemorative j that they were in¬ 
stituted with a view to preserve the remembrance 
ofjher.ves and great men who had been deified in 
consideration of their martini exploits, useful in¬ 
ventions, public virtues, and csjteoiaHy in coffee* 
i)uence of the benefits by them conferred on their 
eontemjHirarieVi. 

Others, however, suppose, that the mysteries 
were the offspring of bigotry and priestcraft, and 
thut they originated in Egypt, tile native land of 
idolatry. In that country the priesthood ruled 
predominant. The kings were engrafted into 
their body before they could ascend the throne. 
They were (Kissessed of a third part of all tho 
laud of I 'gv(>t. The sacerdotal function whs ediv- 
fined to is. tribe, nnd was transmitted unalien¬ 
able 'fr. , father to son. All the Orientals, hut 
more e--) eeially the Egyptians, delighted in my»- 
terious and allegorical doctrines. Every maxim 
of morality every tenet of theology, every dogma 
of philosophy, was wrapt up in a Veil of allegory 
anil mysticism. This propensity, no doubt, rori- 
spired with nvarice and amhi'ion to dispose them' 
to a dark and mysterious system of religion. Be¬ 
sides, the Egyptians were a gloomy race of men | 
they delighted in darkness and solitude: The sa¬ 
cred rites were generally celebrated with melan¬ 
choly airs, weeping, and lamentation. Thiq 
gloomy and unsocial bias of mind must have sti¬ 
mulated them to a congenial mode of worship. 

MYNTIDS, a sect distinguished by their pro¬ 
fessing pure, sublime, and perfect devotion, with 
an entire disinterested love of God, free from all 
stilish considerations. The authors of this mys¬ 
tic science, which sprung up towards the close of 
the third centurv, are not known; hut the prin¬ 
ciples from which it was formed are manifest. Its 
first promoters proceeded from the known doctrine 
of tho Plutonic school, which was also adopted by 
Ongen and his disciples, that the divine nature 
was diffused through all human souls; or that the 
faculty of reason, from which proceed the health 
and vigour of the mind, was an emanation from 
( toil into the human soul, and comprehended in < 
it the principles and elements of all truth, human 
ami divine. They denied that men could,.by la¬ 
bour or study, exc ite this celestial flame in thdT 
breasts; and therefore they disappriAed highly of 
the attempts of those who, by definitions, abstrdM 
theorems, and profound spe-ulntions, endeavoured 1 
to form distinct notions of truth, and to discover 
its hidden nature. On the contrary, t.iov main- - 
mined that silence, tranquillity, repose, and soli¬ 
tude, accompanied with such acts as might tend to 
extenuate and exhaust tho body, were the means 
by which the hidden and internal word was ex¬ 
cited to nfcduce its latent virtues, and to instruct 
men in tke knowledge of divine things. For thus 
they mtsoned:—Those wlio behold with a-noble 
contempt all human affairs; who turn away their 
eyes from terrestrial vanities, and shut nil the 
aven\ s of the outt^ard senses ugaiiiA the lout*- < 
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' jjpjj® ^nfluencea of a material world, must neces¬ 
sarily return to God when the spirit is thus disen- 
* gaged from the impediments that prevented that 
nappy union; and in tilts blessed frame they not 
only enjoy inexpressible raptures front their rom- 
/ tnunioo with the Supreme Being, but are also in¬ 
vested with the'inrstimablc privilege of content ■ 
plating truth undisguised and uncorrupted in its 
native purity, while others behold it in a vitiated 
and deiusive form. 

The number of the Mystics increased in the 
fourth century, under the influence of the Grecian 
fanatic, who gave himself out for Dionysius the 
-^hfleopagite disciple, of St. Paul, and probably 
lived jibwut this period j and by pretending to 
higher degrees ot perfection than other Chris¬ 
tians, and practising greater austerity, their cause 
gained ground; especially in the eastern provinces, 
in the fifth century. A copy of the pretended 
works af Dionysius was sent by Fulhut* to Lewis 
the Meek, in the* year 8‘il, which kindled the only 
flame of mysticism in the western provinces, ami 
filled the Latins with the most enthusiastic admi¬ 
ration of this new religion. In the twelfth cen¬ 
tury these Mvsties took the lead in their method 
of expounding the Scriptures. In the thirteenth 
century they were the most formidable antagonists 
of the schoolmen ; and, towards the close of the 
fourteenth, many of them resided and propagated 
their tenets almost in every -jiart of Rurope.— 
They hail, in tin- fifteenth century, many persons 
•of distinguished merit in their number; mul in 
■ the sixteenth century, previous to the Reforma¬ 
tion, if any sparks of real piety subsisted under 
the dcs;iotie empire'of superstition, they were 
only t(> he found among the Mystics. The cele¬ 
brated Madame Bourignon, and the amiable Fe- 
nclon, aTehbishop of Cambray, were of this sect. 
Dr. Haweis, in speaking of the Mystics, Church 
History, vol. iii. p. 17, tlius observes i “Among 
those called Mvsties, I am persuaded some were 
found who loved God out of a pure heart fer¬ 
vently ; arid though they were riiiienjed and re¬ 
viled for promising a disinterestedness of love 
_ without other motives, and as professing to 
'feel in the enjoyment of the temper itself an 
abundant reward, their holy and heavenly con¬ 
versation will carry a stamp of real religion 
. upon it.” 

As the late Iler. William Law, who was born 
in 1687, makes a distinguished figure among the 
modem Mystics, a brief account of the outliftes 
of li'is system tnay, perhaps, be entertaining to 
some readers. He supposed tlint the material 
world was tlie very region which originally be¬ 
longed 'to the fallen angels. At length the light 
anil spirit of God e.ntered into the chaos, and 
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turned the angels’ ruined kingdom into a penalise 
on earth. God then created man, and placed him 
there. He was made in the image of the triuno 
God, a living mirrorof thndmne nature, formed to 
enjoy communion with Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and live on rarth As the angels do in Bea- 
• ven. He was endowed with immortality, bo tfyit 
the elements of this outward world could not havo 
any power of acting on his body ; but by his fall 
he. changed the light, life, and Spirit of Got! lor 
the light, life, ancT.spirit-of thtf world. He dic'd 
the very clay of his transgression to nil the in Ali¬ 
enees and operations of ihe Spirit of God upon 
him, as we die to the influences of this world- 
when the soul leaves the body; and *11 the influ¬ 
ences and nitrations of the elements of this life 
were open ii^ him, as they were in any animal, 
at his birth into this world: nc became an cartldy 
•croatnrc, subject to tlrtf dominion of this outward 
world, anertstood only in the highest rfmk of ani¬ 
mals. But the goodness of God would pot leave 
man in this condition; redemption from it was 
immediately granted, and the bruiser of the ser¬ 
pent brought the light, life, and spirit of heaven, 
on** more into the human nature. All men, hi 
consequence of the redemption of Christ, have hi 
them the first sjiark, or seed, of the divine life, as 
a treasuro hid in the centre of our souls, to bring 
forth, by degrees, a new birth of that life which 
was lost in paradise. No son of Aclutn can tie lost, 
only by turning away from the Saviour within 
him. The only religion which can save us, must 
be that which cun raise the light, life, and Spirit 
of God in our souls. Nothing can enter into tho 
vegetable kingdom till it have the vegetable life In 
it, or be a member of the animal kingdom till it 
have the animal life, Thus all nature joins with 
the Gospel in affirming that no man can enter 
’into the kingdom of heaven till the heavenly life 
is born in him. Nothing can bo our righteous¬ 
ness or recovery bet the divine nature of Jesus 
Christ derived to our souls. Law'* Lift ; Lav's 
Spirit of Prayrr and Appeal ; Laid* Spirit qf 
Ijore. and on Hr generation. 

MYTHOLOGY, in its original import, rigni- 
fies any kind of fabulous doctrine. In it* more 
appropriated sense, it means those fabulous de¬ 
tails concerning the objects of worship, which 
were invented and propagated by men who lived 
in the early ages of the world, and by them trans¬ 
mitted to succeeding generations, either by writ¬ 
ten records or by oral tradition. See articles 
Hex the*, Paganism, and Gale’s Court of the 
Gentiles, a work calculated to show that the 
pagan philosophers derived their moat sublime 
sentiments from the Scriptures. Bryant's Sys¬ 
tem qf Ancient Mythology, 
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NAME QF GOD. !% this term we are to 
understand,—1. God himself, PsaL jtx. 1.— 
2. His titles peculiar to himself, ExoSl. iii. 13, 
14.—3. His word, Psal* v. 11; Acts ft. 15.— 
’ 4. His works* Psal. viii, 1.—5. His worship, 
Ex&d. axx. 34.—& His perfection! and excel- 
.enccs, Exod.* xxxiv. 6; John xvii. SC.— The 



3. Powerful, Phil. ii. 10.—4. Holy and ‘reve¬ 
rend, Psal. cxi. 9.—5. Awful to tho wicked.— 
6. Perpetual, Isa. Iv.13. Cruden’s Concord¬ 
ance; Hannam’s Anal. Comp. p. 20. 

NATIVITY OF CHRIST. The HiOCdf 
our Saviour was exactly as predicted by the pro¬ 
phecies of the Old Testament, Isa. vtf. 14 1 Jw, 
xxxi. 22. He was bom of a virgin of the Bouse 
of David, and of the tribe of Judah, Matthew 
i; Luke i.37. Hi* coining into the world was 
2 a 2 
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after the manner of other triton, though hie gene¬ 
ration and conception tvere extraordinary. The 
place of hie birth was Bethlehem, Mtc.'v. 2; 
Matt. ii. 4. 6; where his parents were wonder¬ 
fully conducted by Providence^ Luke ii. I, 7.— 
The time of his birth was foretold by the pro¬ 
phets to bo before the sceptre or civil govern¬ 
ment departed from Judah, Gen. xlix. 10; Mai. 
iii. 1; blag. ii. 6, 7, !>; Dan. ix. 31; but the 
exact year of his birth is not agreed on' by chro- 
rtologcre, but it was about the lour thousandth 
yea; of the world; nor can the season of the 
year, the month, and day in which he was born, 
be ascertained. The Egyptians placed it in 
January; Wagenseil in February; Bochart, in 
March; some, mentioned by Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, in April; others, in May; Epiphanius 
speaks of some who placed it in June, and of 
others who supposed it to have been in July;, 
Wagenseil, who was not sure of February, fixed 
it probably in August; Lightfoot, on the fifteenth 
of September; Sculiger, Casaulxm, and Calvi- 
sius, in October; othprs in November; and the 
Latin Church in December, it does not, how¬ 
ever, appear probable that the vulgar account is 
right; tne circumstance of the shepherds watch¬ 
ing their flocks by night, agrees not with the win¬ 
ter season. Dr. Gill thinks it wns more likely in 
autumn, in the month of September, at the feast of 
tabernacles, to which there seems some reference 
in John i. 14. The Scripture, however, assures 
us that it wus in the “fulness of time.," Gal. iv. 
4; and, indeed, the wisdom of God is evidently 
displayed os to the time when, as well as the end 
fur which, Christ came. 

It was in a time when the world stood in need 
of such a Saviour, and was best prepat ed for re¬ 
ceiving him. 11 About Ihe time of Christ’s ap¬ 
pearance,’’ says Dr. Robertson, “there prevailed 
a general opinion that the Almighty would send, 
forth some eminent messenger to communicate a 
more perfect discovery of his will to mankind. 
The dignity of Christ, the virtues of his charac¬ 
ter, the glory of his kingdom, and the signs of 
his coming, were described by the ancient pro¬ 
phets with the utmost perspicuity. Guided by 
the sure word of prophecy, the Jews of that age 
concluded the period predetermined by God to he 
then completed, and that the promised Messiah 
would suddenly appear, Luke ii. 25 to 38. Nor 
were these expectations peculiar to the Jews. 
By their dispersions among so many nations, by 
their conversation with the learned men among 
the hoathens, and tire translation of their inspired 
writings 'into a language almost universal, the 
principles of their religion were spread all over 
the East; and it became the common belief that 
a Prince would arise at that time in Judea, who 
w should change the face of the world, and extend 
’ kia empire from one end of the earth to the 
other. Now had Christ been manifested at a 
mote early period, the world would not have been 
prepared to meet him with the same fondness 
^■jpind seal; had his appearance been put off for 
■ * tuty considerable time, men’s expectations would 
have begun to languish, and the warmth of 
desire from a delay of gratification, might have 
cooled and died awry. 

The birth of Christ wns also in the fulness of 
time, if we consider the then political state of tire 
wfcfld. The world, in the meet early agea, was 
divided intb email independent states, differing 
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from each other in language, manners, laws and'! 
religion. The shock of so many opposite,-bite- 
rests, the interfering of so many contrary views,* 
occasioned the most violent cocvulsons and die- 
ordere j perpetual discord subsisted between these 
rival states, and hostility and bloodshed never 
ceased. Commerce had not liitherto united man 
kind, and opened the communication of one na¬ 
tion with another: voyages into remote countriA 
were very rare; men moved in a narrow ci/cle, 
little acquainted with any thing beyond the limits 
of their oWn small territory. At lost the Roman 
ambition undertook the arduous enterprise of 
conquering the world: They trod down . 
kingdoms, according to Daniel’s prophetic di* 
scription, by their exceeding strengths they 
devoured the whole earth, Dan. vii. 7, 23. How¬ 
ever, by enslaving the world, they eivilized it, and 
while they oppressed mankind, they united them 
together; the same laws were every whore esta¬ 
blished, and the same languages understood; 
men approacluvl nearer to one another in senti¬ 
ments and manners, and the intercourse between 
the most distant corners of the earth was rendered 
secure a ’ d agreeable. Satiated With victory, the 
first en .tots abandoned all thoughts of new. 
conquests; peace, an unknown blessing, was 
enjoyed through all that vast empire; or, if a 
slight war was waged on an outlying and barba¬ 
rous fruiiticr, far from disturbing the tranquillity, 
it scarcely drew the attention of mankind. The 
disciples of Christ, thus favoured by the union, 
and peace of the Roman empire, executed their 
commission with great advantage. The success 
and rapidity with which they diffused the know¬ 
ledge of his name over tho world are aslonnliing. 
Nations were now accessible which formerly had 
1 been unknown. Under this situation, into which 
the providence of God had brought the world, the 
joyful sound in a few years reached those remote 
corners of the earth into which it could not other¬ 
wise have penetrated for many ages. Thus tho 
Roman ambition and bravery paved the way, and 
prepared the world for the reception of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine.” 

| If we consider the stato of the world with ro- 
1 gard to morals, it evidently appears that tha 
coming of Christ was at the most appropriate 
time. “The Romans,” continues our author, 

11 by sutxluing the world, lost their own liberty. 
Many vices, engendered or nourished by pros¬ 
perity, delivered them over to the vilest race of 
tyrants that ever, afflicted or disgracod human 
nature. The colours are not too strong which 
the apostle employs in drawing the character of . 
that age. See Eph. iv. 17, 19. In this time of 
universal corruption did the wisdom of God mani¬ 
fest the Christian revelation to the world. Wbat 
the wisdom of men could do for the encourage-, 
ment of virtue in a corrupt work! had been tried' 
during several ages, and all human devices were 
found by experience to be of very small avail; so 
that no juncture coul# be more proper for pub¬ 
lishing a religion, which, independent of human 
laws and institutions, explains the principles of 
morals with admirable perspicuity, and enforces 
the practice of them by most persuasive argi. 
ments.” . * 

The wisdom of God trill still further appear in 
the time of Christ’s coming, t if we consider tho 
world with regard to its religious ^ate. * “ The 
, Jews seem to hale bees deeply tinctured with 
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■uperatition. Delighted with the ceremonial pre- 
aftriptions of the lave, they utterly neglected the 
• -moral. While the Pharisees undermined reli¬ 
gion, on the one hand, by their vain tradition* 
and wgetchpd interpretation* of the law, the Sad- 
ducees denied the immortality of the -sold, and 
overturned the doctrine of future reward* and 
punishments; ao that between them the know¬ 
ledge and power of true religion were entirely 
leatrnyed. But the deplorable situation of the 
heathen world called still more loudly for an im¬ 
mediate interposal of the divine hand. The 
.characters of their heathen deities were infantbun, 
their religious worship consisted frequently 
'in the vilest and most shameful rites. According 
to the apostle’s olservation, they were in alt 
things too superstitious. Stately temples, ex¬ 
pensive sacriScca, pompous ceremonies, magnifi¬ 
cent festivals, with all the other circumstance* of 
show and splendour, were the objects which false* 
religion presented to its votaries; but just notions 
of God, obedience to his moral laws, purity of 
heart, and sanctity of life, were not once men¬ 
tioned as ingredients in religious service. Rome 
adopted tho gods of almost every nation whom 
—ehe had conquered, and o[)cncid her temples to 
the grossest superstitions of the most barbarous 
people. Her fxilish heart being darkened, she 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible ChxJ into 
an image made like tn corruptible man, and to 
birds, und four-footed beasts, and creeping things, 

. Rom. i. 21, 23. No period, therefore, can be 
mentioned when instructions would have been 
more seasonable and necessary and no wonder 
that those who were looking for salvation should 
'ioyfylly exclaim, “ Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, 'for he hath visited and redeemed his 
people.” 

The nativity of Christ is celebrated among us 
on the twenty-fifth day of December, and divine 
service is [lerfonned in the church, and in many 
places of Worship among Dissenters; but, alas! 
the day, we fear, is more generally profaned than 
improved. Instead of being a season of real de¬ 
votion, it is a season of great diversion. The 
luxury, extravagance, intemperance, obscene plea¬ 
sures, and drunkenness that abound, arc striking 
proof* of the immoralities of the age. “It is 
matter of just complaint,” says a divine, “that 
such irregular arfd extravagant things are at this 
time commonly done by many who call them¬ 
selves Christians; as if, bocause the Son of God 
was at this time made man, it wore fit for men to 
make themselves beasts." Marine's Dissertation 
m the Birth of Christ; Lardner’e Cred. part 
L voi."ii. p. 796, 963; Gill's Body of Divinity, 

, on Incarnation; Bishop Imw's Theory of Reli- 
gitm; Dr. Robertson's admirable Sermon on the 
. Situation of the World at Christ’s Appearance ; 

* Edwards's Redemption , p. 313,316; Robinson's 
Claude, vol. i, p. 276,317; John Edwards's Sur¬ 
vey of all the Dispensations and Methods rf Re- 
ligiorif chap. 13, vol. i. * 

NATURE, the easential propertiesof a thing, 
or that by which it is distinguished from nil 
olhen. It is used also, for the system of the 
\yvorld, and the Creator of it i the aggregate powers 
of the human body, and common sense, Rom. L 
26,^7; 1 Our. xl 14. Ths word is also used in 
reference to a variety of other objects, which we 
. shall *here enumerate. I. The Divine nature is 
not any external form or slape but his glory, 
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exccllencyj and perfections, peculiar to himself— 
2. Human nature signifies the state, properties 
and peculiarities of mail— X. Good nature U a 
disposition to please, and is compounded of kin& 
ness, forbearance, forgiveness, arrf self-denial.— 
4. The law of nature is the will of Godte fating 
to humnn actions grounded in the moral differ¬ 
ences of things. Some .understand it in a mere 
comprehensive sense, as signifying those stated 
orders by which all the parts of the material world 
arc governed in their several motions and opera¬ 
tions.—5. The light of nature does not consist 
merely in those Ideas which heathens have no 
tually attained, but those which are nrAientcd to 
men by the works of creation, and wnich, by the 
exertion of reason, they may obtnfh, if they be 
desirous of retaining Uod in their mind. Sco 
Religion,- 0-6, By the dictates of nature, with re¬ 
gard to right and wsnng, we understand those 
tilings which appear to the mind to l>e natural, 
fit, or reasonable.—7. The state of nature ufthat 
in which men lutvc not by mutual engagements, 
implicit or express, entered into communities.— 
H. Depraved nature is that corrupt Btate in which 
ag mankind are born, and which inclines them 
to evil. 

NAZARENRS, Christians con vetted from 
Judaism, whose chief error consisted in defending 
tho necessity or expediency of the works of the 
law, and who obstinately adhered to the practjge 
of the Jewish ceremonies. Thi? name of Naza- 
renes, at first 1 , had nothing odious in it, and it was 
often given to the first < Jhristians. The fathers 
frequently mention the Gospel of the Nazsrenes 
which differs nothing from that of St. Matthew 
which was either in Hebrew or Syriac, for tho 
use of the first converts, but was afterwards cor¬ 
rupted hy4ho Ebionites. These Naznrenes pre¬ 
served their first Gospel in its primitive purity. 
Homo of them were still in being in the time of 
St. Jerome, who docs not reproach them with 
any errors. They were very zealous observers 
of the law of Moses, but held the traditions of the 
rharisee* in very great contempt. 

The word Nazarcne wan given to Jesus Christ 
anil his disciples; and is commonly taken in a 
sense of derision and contempt in such authors as 
have written against Christianity. 

NA7/ARITES, those under the ancient fa nr 
who made a vow of observing a more than ordi¬ 
nary degree of purity, as Samson and John the 
Rtytist. Tho Non rites engaged by a vow to 
abstain from wine and all intoxicating liquors; to 
let their hair grow without cutting it shaving 
not to enter into any house that was polluted by 
having a dead coriise ill it} nor to be present at 
any funeral. Ana if by cWnse any one should 
have died in their presence, they began again the 
whole ceremony of their Consecration anu Naza- 
rifeship.—This eelemony 1 generally lastet^eight 
days, sometfmes a month, and sometime* theif 
whole lives. When the time of their Noxarito- 
ship waa accomplished, the priest brought the 
person to the door of the temple, who there.offered 
to the Lord a 4ic-famb far* burnt-oflering, a she- 
Iamb for an expiatory sacrifice, and a ram for a 
peace-offering. They offered likewise loaverHod 
cakes, with’ win* pocesaary tor th e lih atiehq, 
After all this was sacrificed and offered to th® 
Lord, tho priest os some other person, shaved tho 
h<»d of the Nnzarite at thedoor of the tabemacto, 
anil burnt his hair, throwing it upon tho fire of 
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the altar. Then the priest pit Into the hand of 
the Nazarite the shoulder of the ram roasted, with 
e loaf and a cake, which the Nazarite, returning 
into the hands of the priest, he offered them to the 
Lord, lifting them up in the presence of the Na¬ 
zarite. And from this time he rrilght again drink 
wine, his Nazariteship being now accomplished. 
Numb. vi. j Amos, iL 1J, 12. 

Those that made a vow of Nazariteship oat of 
Palestine, and could not come to the temple when 
their vow was expired, contented themselves with 
observing the abstinence required by the law, and 
after 'that, outting their hair in the place where 
they wees: as to the offerings and sacrifices pre¬ 
scribed by Moses, which were to lie offered at the 
temple by themselves or by others for them, they 
deferred this till they could liavc a convenient op¬ 
portunity. Hence it was that St. Pr.ul, being at 
Corinth, and having made a vow of a Nazarite, 
had his hair cut off at Ocnrlirca, and nut off ful¬ 
filling the rest of his vow till lie should arrive at 
Jerusalem, Acts xviii. IS. When a person found 
that he was not in a condition to make a vow of 
Nazariteship, or had not leisure to perform the 
ceremonies belonging to it, he contented himself 
by contributing to the expense of the sacrifice 
and offerings or those that had made and fulfilled 
this vow; and by this mm ns ho became a par¬ 
taker in the merit of such Nazariteship. When 
St. Paul came to Jerusalem, in the year of 
Christ 53, the apostle St. James the Less, with the 
other brethren, said to him (Acts xxi. 23, 24,) 
that, to quiet the minds of the converted Jews, 
who hail been informed that he every where 
preached up the entire ulailition of the law of 
Moses, he ought to join himself to four of the 
faithful who had a vow of Nazariteship upon 
them, and contribute to the charge of the cere- 
mcfliy at the staring of their heads; by which 
the new convefra would perceive that he con¬ 
tinued to keep the law, and that what they had 
heard of him was not true. 

NECESSARIANS, an appellation which 
may be given to all who maintain that moral 
agents act from necessity. See next article, and 
Materialists. 

NECESSITY, whatever is done by a cause 
or power that is irresistible, in which sense it is 
opposed to freedom. Man is a necessary agent, 
it all his actions tie so determined by the causes 
preceding ruch action, that not one past action 
could possibly not have come to pass, or have 
been otherwise than it hath lieen, nor one future 
action can possibly not come to pass, or be other¬ 
wise then it shall be. On the other hand, it is 
asscitod, that he is a free agent, if he be able at 
any time, under the causes and circumstances he 
then is, to do different things; or, in other words, 
if he be not unavoidably determined in every 
point of time by The circumstances he is in, 
and the causes he is under, to doarty one thing 
he does, and not possibly to do any other thing. 
Whether man is a necessary or a free agent, is a 
queation which has been debated by writers of the 
mat eminence. Hobbes, CoUinaiHnme, Leii> 
aitz, Kahns, Hartley, Priestley, Edwards, Crom- 
bio, Toptedy, and Uelsham, have written on the 
aide of necessity; while Clarke, King, Law, 
Reid, Butter, Price, Bryant, Wollaston, Horsley, 
Beattie, Graegory, and Butterworth, have written 
against it. VTo state all their arguments in this 
place, would take up too much room; suffice it to 
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my, that the Anti-necessarians suppose that the 
doctrine of necessity charges God as the author 
of an; that it takes away the freedom of the will 
renders man unaccountable, makes sin to be no 
evil, and morality or virtue t6 be nq»goo4; pre¬ 
cludes the use of means, and is of the most 
gloomy tendency. The Necessarians deny these 
to be legitimate consequences, and observe that 
the Deity acts no more immorally in decreeing- 
vicious actions, than in permitting all thorn ir¬ 
regularities which he could so easily have pre¬ 
vented.' The difficulty is the same on each hy- 
potkesis. All necessity, say they, doth not taw 
away freedom. The actions of a man,nwy be^af, 
ofie and the same time free and necessary too. It 
was infallibly certain that Judas would l-ctray 
Christ, yet he did it voluntarily. Jesus Christ 
necessarily became man, and died,met he acted 
freely. A good man doth naturally and neces¬ 
sarily love his children, yet voluntarily. It is part 
of the happineas of the blessed to love God un- 
rlinngeabty, yet freely, for it would not be their 
happiness if done by compulsion. Nor does it, 
says the Necessarian, render man unaccountable, 
since the Divine Being does no injury to his ra¬ 
tional iculties; and man, as his creature, is an¬ 
swer^ i‘, to liim; besides, lie hns a right to do 
wliat he will with his own. Thnt necessity doth 
not render actions less morally good, is evident; 
lor it necessary virtue he. neither moral nor praise¬ 
worthy, it will follow that God himself is not a 
inoral being, because he is a necessary one : and 
tho obedience of Christ rannot be good, IxTuuae 
it was necessary. Further, any they, necessity 
docs not preclude the use of means; for means 
are no lesa appointed than the end. It was or¬ 
dained thnt Christ should lie delivered ufy to 
death; but he could not have been betrayed with¬ 
out a betrayer, nor crucified without erucifiers. 
That it ia not a gloomy-doctrine, they allege, be¬ 
cause nothing can be more.consolatory than to 
believe that nil thinga are under the direction of 
an ail-wise Being; that his kingdom ruleth over 
nil, and that he d6th all thinga well. So far 
from its being inimical to happiness, they supjioso 
there can beno solid true happiness without the 
belief of it; that it inspires gratitude, excites 
confidence, tenches resignation, produces hu¬ 
mility, and draws the soul to God. It is also ob¬ 
served, that to deny necessity is to deny the fore¬ 
knowledge of God’ and to wrest the sceptre from 
the hand of the Creator, and to place that ca¬ 
pricious and undefinable principle—the self-de¬ 
termining power of man, upon the throne of the 
universe. Beside, say they, the Scripture place* 
the doctrine beyond all doubt, Job xiiii. 13, 14; 
xxxiv. 2!); Prov. xvi. 4; la. xlv. 7$ Acta xiii, 48; 
Eph. i. 11; 1 These. Hi. 3; Matt. x. iKf, 30. xviii. 
7; Luke xxiv. 26; John vi. 37. See the works 
of the above-mentioned writers on the subject; and 
articles Materialists, and Predestination - . 

NECROLpGY, formed of nqa, dead, and 
x*y« { , discourse, or enumeration; a book anciently 
kept in churches and monasteries, wherein were 
registered the benefactors of the same, the time 
of their deaths, and the days of their commemo¬ 
ration; as a)«> the deaths of the priore, abbots. > 
religions canons, &c. This was otherwise qaJlea 
calendar and obituary. •' 

NECROM ANC Y, the art of revealing Wore 
events, by convening with the dead. • See Divi¬ 
nation. t . * 
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1 * NEQLOGY or NEOLOGISM, tho name 
. .given to a system of spurious theology, which, 
Jjvithin the fast fifty years has sprung up in Pro 
int Gcnnany, and been extensively spread by 
mean# of tne writings of many of tho, most dis¬ 
tinguished professors, biblical critics, and pro¬ 
found scholars of that country in the present age. 
%sThey frequently go under the denomination of 
RationalUtit, from their professing a great reve¬ 
rence for the principles of human reason in ail 
theological simulations, andjnaking revelation cn- 
tijely subortiinatc to the decisions of this qpcle 
. Xvl thin us. The outline of their scheme is this :— 
^ITIiat the. moral contents of the Bible are a reve¬ 
lation from God, in the same sense in which all 
intellectual proficiency and practical improve¬ 
ments are gi(t« of Divine Providence: That the 
book of Genesis is a collection of the earliest tra¬ 
ditions concerning the origin and primeval history* 
of the human nice, containing some facts, but 
mingled with much allegory, mythology, am! 
fable: That the institutions of the Israelitish na¬ 
tion were the ingenious inventions of Moses and 
his coadjutors, the claim of a divine original hav¬ 
ing been assumed to obtain the credit and obe¬ 
dience of a barbarous people: That the prophets 
were the bards and patriotie loaders of their coun¬ 
try, warmed with the love of virtue, roused Ivy tho 
inspiration of genius, using the name ol tlu' 
Lord to arouse the torpid, and luiving no other 
insight into futurity than the conjectures sug¬ 
gested by deep political views and access to llie 
secrets of camps and cabinets : That Jesus was 
one of the best and wisest of men, possessing a 
/peculiar genius, and an elevation of soul far above 
niallge and nation : That seeing his countrymen 
sunk in ignorance and superstition, and apprized 
of the depravity of the idolatrous nations, he 
formed the conception of a pure, simple, and ra¬ 
tional religion, founded oil tne Unity of the God¬ 
head. enjoining universal virtue, liuving aa few 
positive doctnurs and outwiml institutions as pos- 
atble, anil therefore adapted to all -times and all 

* countries: That in order to accomplish his pur- 

* jiose the more readily and safely, he entered into a 
temporary compromise with the popular opinions 
and phraseology, assuming to be the Messiah 
whom the nation expected, and applying to him- 
•gif various passages oi the prophets, such as 
were calculated to excite the highest veneration: 
That by suja'rior natural science, and by dexter¬ 
ously availing himself of fortunate coincidences, 
he impressed the bulk of the jjeojde with the be¬ 
lief of his possessing aupernatural powers; an 
artifice very excusable on account of its benevo¬ 
lent ami virtpous motive : That by the envy, re¬ 
venge, and selfish policy of the Jewish ecclesias¬ 
tical leaders, he was condemned to die; that he 

i was fastened to a cross, hut (in consequence, per¬ 
haps, of previous management bv some friends in 
power,) was not mortally hurt; that he waa taken 
down in a swoon, and laid in a cool and secluded 
recess within a rock, where, by the skill and care 
of his friends, animation was restored: That 
when recovered, he concerted meaaurgs with his 
.confidential adherents for carrying on his noble 
and generous views; that from a secure retire¬ 
ment^ known only to a few of his disciples, he 
ditdbted their Operations; and that in a personal 
interyie* near Damascus, he had the admirable 

* addrawtocondliate Saul of Tarsus, and persuade 

' him to join the causenvith all the weight of bis 
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talents: T^hat he probably lived many yean fnthia 
happy retirement, and. before his death, had the 
pleasure of knowing that his moral system waa 
extensively received, both by Jews and by men 
of other nutioias: That this religion, though • 
human contrivance, is the heat and most usefUi 
for the general happipysa of mankind, and there¬ 
fore ought to be supjKiried andHaught, at least till 
tho prevalence of philosophical morality shall ren¬ 
der it no longer needful. 

Such, in the main, is tho system of tho German 
Ncologists, although doubtless, there are shades 
of difference, and modifications of belief, which 
it would lie endless to specify; as every new can¬ 
didate for notice in the theological world usually 
begins by broaching some new hypothesis of 
error, cqualfe extravagant witli any thing that 
had preceded it. Thj most celebrated supporters 
of this system, in some or otfier of its forma, are 
believed A he, or to have lieon, Panins, Eickorn, 
Eckernmn, Gescuiua, author of the Hebrew Lexi¬ 
con, Gublor, Wogscheidcr, Bretschneidcr, Van 
Heinert, of Amsterdam, Schilling, the late dra¬ 
matist, and probably Heinrichs, Niemeyor, and 
Sfehlciennarncr. Those writers liave certaitdy 
rendered useful services to the cause of tixbllcau. 
learning. In numerous dissertations, essays, 
trealist's, arid commentaries, they have contri¬ 
buted materially to the illustration of many porta 
of the Scriptures. Yet it is plain that men of 
such principles are utterly unfit to be our guides in 
the interpretation of the sacreil volume. And no 
greater scourge to the cause of truth could hefai 
our country than to have their Lexicons, Scho¬ 
lia, and Hermeneutics generally adopted by the 
y<rtinger,rlu«H of theologians at the present day. 
See Helvetic Review for July, 1S37,—B. 

NEONOMJANS, so oiilliMUI’rom the Greek 
v,o tl new, and *>?*(, law, signi^ing a new taw, 
the condition whereof is imperfect, though sin- 
cerc and jiewevering obedience. 

Neonomiunisin seems to l>c an essential jiart 1 
of the Arminiau system. “ The new covenant 
of grace which, through the medium of Christ's 
death, the Father made with men, consists,‘ac¬ 
cording to this system, not in our being justified 
by faith, as it apprehends the righteousness of 
Christ; but in tuts, that God, abrogating the ex¬ 
action* of perfect legal obedience, reputes or ac¬ 
cepts of faith itself and the imperfect obedience 
of faith, instead ol the perfect obedience of Ilia 
law, and graciously accounts thcmwOrthy of tho 
reward ol eternal life.”—This opinion was exa¬ 
mined at the synod of Dort, ana has been can¬ 
vassed Wtwccii the Calvinists and Arniinians on 
various occasions. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century 
a controversy was agitated amongst the English 
Dissenters, in which the one side, who Were par¬ 
tial to the svritinga of Dr. Crisp, were charged 
with Antinomian-urm, and the otner, who lavour-i 
ed Mr. Baxter^ were accused of Noonomianisfu, 
i>r. Daniel Williams, who was a principal, writer 
on what wanjcatled the Neonomian side, after 
■nanythings had lawn said, gives tlie following as 
a summary of his faith in reference to thogp sub¬ 
jects.—1. God has eternally elected a cerfialft de¬ 
finite number o£ mad whom he wilt infallibly save 
by Christ in that way prescribed by the Gospel. 
—2. These very elect are not personally jut tilled 
until they receive Christ, and yield up wemsehres 
to him, but they remain condemned whilst un- 
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Converted to Chriet.—3. By the ministry of the 
Gospel there is a serious ofler of pardon and glory, 
upon the terms of the Gospel, to all that hear it; 
and God thereby requites them to comply with 
the said terms.—-1. Ministers ought to use these 
and other Gospel benetits as motives, assuring 
men that if'they believe they shall be justified; 
if'Ihey' turn to God, they Shall live; if they re¬ 
pent, their sins shall lie blotted out; and whilst 
they nrgkrt thpse duties, they cannot have a per¬ 
sonal interest in these respective benefits.—5. It 
is by 4|ie power of the Spirit of Chri-t freely ex¬ 
erted, and not by the power of free-will, that the 
Gospel tSfccomc* effectual for the conversion of 
any soul to tjpj obedience of faith.—6. When a 
man believes, yet it is not that very faith, and 
much less any other work, the matter of that 
righteousness for which a sinner is justified, i. o. 
entitled to pardon, acceptance and eternal glorv, 
as righteous before God; and it is thf imputed 
righteousness of Chrnt alone, for which the Gos¬ 
pel gives the believer n right to these and all 
saving blessings, who in tins respert is justified 
by Christ's righteousness alone. By both this 
and the fifth head it appears that all boasting (s 
excluded, and we arc saved by free grace.— 
7. Faith, alone receives the Lord Jesus and his 
righteousness, and the subject of this faith is a 
convinced, jtenitent soul; hence we are justified 
by faith alone, and yet the imprudent are not 
forgiven.—8. God has freely promised that all 
whom he predestinated to salvation shall not only 
savingly believe, hut that he by his [lower shall 
preserve them from a total or a Jinat apostasy .— 
9. Yet the believer, whilst he rives in this world, 
is to |hiss the time of hts sojourning here with 
fear, because his warfare is not accomplished, and 
that it is true that, if he draw back, God will 
have no pleasure in him. Which with the like 
Cautious God hlcsseth as means to the saints’ 
perseverance, and these by ministers should be. 
po urged.—10. The law of innocence, or moral 
law, is so in force still, as that every precept there¬ 
of constitutes duty, even to the believer; every 
breach thereof is a sin deserving of death: tins 
law binds death by its curse on every unbeliever, 
and the righteousness for or by which we are 
justified before God, is a righteousness (at least) 
adequate to that law which is Christ’s alone 
righteousness; and this so imputed to the be¬ 
liever as that God deals judicially with him ac¬ 
cording thereto.—11. Yet such is the gr4ce of 
the Gospel, that it promisoth in and by Christ a 
freedom From the curse, forgiveness of sin, ami 
eternal life, to every sincere believer; which pro¬ 
mise Got! will certainly perforin, notwithstanding 
the threatening of the law.” 

Dr. Williams maintains the conditionality of 
the covenant of grace,; but admits with D". Owen, 
who alfO uses the terra condition , that “Christ un¬ 
dertook that tliose who were to lie taken into this 
covenant should receive grace enabling them to 
comply with the terms of it, fulfil its conditions, and 
yield the obedience which God required therein.” 

On this subject Dr. WiIli<una iJ furthcr says, 
“The question is not whether the first (viz. re¬ 
generating) grace, by which we are enabled to 
perform the condition, tie absolutely given. This 
I affirm, though that no dispensed otuinarily in a 
due Use of means, and in a way discountenancing 
idleness, and fit encouragement ghen to the use 
of means.” 6 
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The following objection, among others, wall " 
made bv several ministers in 169*1, against Pf. 
Williams’s Gospel Trulh Stated, gV. » Tj< 
supply the room of the moral law, vacated Cy* 
him, ne turns the Gospel into a new law, hC keep¬ 
ing of which we shall be justified for the sake of 
Christ’s righteousness, making qualifications and 
acts of ours a disposing subordinate righteousness 
whereby we become capable of being justified by 
Christ's righteousness.” 

To this, among other things, he answers, 

“ The ditlerence is not, 1. Wlu-thcr the Gospel 
tie a new law in the Socinian, Popish, or Amii J ( 
niaft sense. -This 1 deny. Nor, ‘2. Is faith, Of 1 
any other grace or act of ours, any atonement for 
sin, satisfaction to justice, meriting qualification, 
or any part of that righteousness for which wc 
are justified at God our Creator’s bur. This I 
deny in places innumerable. Nor, 3. Whether 
the Gos[ieI lie a law more new than is implied in 
the first promise to fallen Adam, promised to 
Cuin, and obeyed by Abel, to the diflerencing 
him. from his unbelieving brother. This 1 deny. 

•1. Nor whether the Gospel la- a law that allows 
sin, " ’ en it accepts such graces as true, though 
sliort f perfection, to be the conditions of our 
personal interest in the benefits purchased by 
Christ. This I deny. 5. Nor whether the Gos¬ 
pel be a law, the promises whereof entitle the 
(lerformers of its conditions to the benefits us of 
dibt. This 1 deny. 

11 Tho diU’eronce is, 1. Is the Gosjiel a law in 
this sense; viz. God in Christ thereby command- 
eth sinners to repent of sin, and receive Christ 
by a true operative, faith, promising that there¬ 
upon .they snail lie united to him, justified by hia 
righteousness, pinioned, and adopted; and that, 
iicrsevertng in faith and true holiness, they shall 
lie finally saved ; also threatening that if any shall 
die impenitent, unbelieving, ungodly, rcjt'ctersof 
his grace, they shall perish without relief, and 
endure sorer punishments than if these offers had 
not been made, to them ?—*2. Hath the Gospel a 
sanction, i. e. doth Christ then'iu enforce his 
commands of faith, repentance, and perseverance, 
by the aforesaid promises and threatenings, as 
motives of our obedience 1 Both these i affirm, 
and they deny, saying the Gosjiel in the hugest 
souse is an absolute promise without price [its and 
conditions, and u Gospel threat is a bull.—3. Do 
the Gospel promises of lieuefits to certain graces, 
and its threats that those lienefits shall be with¬ 
hold and the contrary evils inflicted for the neglect 
of such graces, render those graces tile condition 
of our personal title to those benefits?—Tliisthey 
deny, nml I affirm,” §lc. 

It does not apiieur to have been a question in 
this controversy, whether God in his word com-' 
mands sinners to rejicnt and believe in Christ 
nor whether he promises life to believe,™, and 
threatens death to unlielicvcrs; but whether it tie 
the Gospel under the form of a new law that thus 
commands or threatens, or the moral law on its 
behalf, and whether its promises to believing ren¬ 
ders such Iwlioving a condition of the things pro¬ 
mised. In another controversy, however, which , 
arose about forty years afterwards among the 
same descrqition of people, it became a question, 
whether God did by hie word (call-it law or Gte> „ 
pel) command utircgenemte sinners ,to'repent 
and believe in Christ, or to do any thing wkich 
is spiritually good. Of tbW who took.the of 
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, ftrrontive side of this question, one party attempt- 
— ®d to maintain it on the ground of the Gospel 
^feeing a ne'er law, consisting of commands, pro- 
jRiflcs, andthreatening*, the terms or conditions 
If wmth wre repentance, faith, and sincere oho- 
^dience. But those who first engaged in the con- 
Jtrmersy, though they allowed the encouragement 
mo repent ana believe to arise merely from the 
grace of the Gospel,' yet considered the formal 
obligation to do as arising merely from the moral 
taw, which, requiring supreme love to Gcal, re¬ 
quires acquiescence in any revelation which he 
/shall at any time make known. Wilsiua’s ifr.ni- 
^ 1111 ; Edwards on the Will, p. 230; Williams's 
Gospel Truth; Edwards's Crispianism Un¬ 
masked; Chaunecy’s Neonomianism Unmasked; 
Adams's View of Religions. 

NESTORIANS, the followers of Nestorius, 
the bishop of Goithtantinople, who lived in tin* 
fifth century. They believed that in Christ there 
were not only two natures, but two persons, or 
•wcj-r«(ri. { , of which the one was divine, even 
the eternal word; and the other, which was hu¬ 
man, was the mihi Jesus: that these two jiersons 
had only one aspect; that the union between the 
Son of God and the son of man was formed in 
the moment of the virgin’s conception, and whs 
never to be dissolved ; that it was not, however, 1 
an union of nature dr of person, hut only of will i 
and affection. Nestorius, however, it is said, 
denied the last position ; that < ’hrist was there¬ 
fore to lie carefully distinguished from Cod, wlui 
dwelt in him ns Ln his temple; and that Maty 
was to l>e called the mother of Christ, and not 
f the mother of Gcal. 

"One of the chief promoters of the Nortoriun 
cause was IWimmns, crcnletl bishop of Nisibis, 
A. I>. {Such was his /cal and success, that 

the Nestorians who still remain in Chaldea, JVr- 
sin, Assyria, and the adjacent countries, consider 
^him alone ns their jwrent and founder. By him, 
Pheroxos, the Persian monarch, was persuaded 
to expel those ChristiaiTft who tijoptcd the* opi¬ 
nions of the Greeks, and to admit the N<*torinnn 
in their place, putting them in possession of the 
principal seat of ecclesiastical authority in Persia, 
the we of fSckuciu, which the patriarch of the 
Nestorians has always filled even down to our 
time. Barsumas also erected a school at Nisi bis, 
from which proceeded those Nestorian doctors 
who in the fifth and sixth centuries spread abroad 
their tenets through Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, 
Tartary, ami China.' 

In the tenth century, the Nestorians in Chal¬ 
dea, whence they are sometimes called Chaldeans, 
extended their spiritual conquests lievond Mount 
Imaua, arid introduced the Christian religion into 
Tartarv properly so called, and esjavially into 
that country called Karit, bordering on Uh.* north¬ 
ern part of China. The prince of that country, 
whom the Nestorians converted to the Christian 
faith, assumed, according to the vulgar tradition, 

, the name of John after his baptism, to which he 
added the surname of Presbyter, from a principle 
of modesty; whence, it is thud, his successors 
were each of them called Prester Wohn until the 
„ time of Gengis Khan. But Moebmtn observes, 
that tj»e. famous Prester John did not begin to 
Teign in that part of Asia before the conclusion 
of the eleventh century. The Nestorians formed 
w& considerable a body pf Christians^that the 
— - : - r n ’— were industrious io then 
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endeavours to reduflb them under the paiiol yoka. 
Innocent IV. in 1246, and Nicholaa IV. in 1271^ 
used their utmost efforts fqr this purpose, but 
without success. Till the time-of pope Julius IIX^ 
the Nestorians acknowledged but one | si triarch) 
who resided first at Bagdad, and afterwards at 
Mousul; but a division arising among them, in 
1651 the patriarchate*became divided, ut least fat 
a time, and a new patriarch was consecrated by 
that pope, whose successors fixed their residence 
in the city of Ormus, in the mountainous parts 
of Persia, where they still continue, distinguished 
by the name of Simeon ; and so far down Si lho 
Severn couth century, these patriarchs (•■rsevered 
in their communion with tne church of Rome, 
hut seem at present to huvr withdrawn themselves 
from it. The great Nestorian (Kinlifts, who form 
the opposite party, nnd look with an hostile, eye 
on thw little |Mitriarch, have, since the year 156ft, 
been distinguished by the general denomination 
of Elias, and reside constantly in the city of 
Mousul. Their spirit uni dominion is very ex¬ 
tensive, takes in a great part of Asia, nnd com¬ 
prehends also within its rireuit the Arabian Ne*- 
torians, and* also the (’hristinns of St. Thomas^ 
who dwell along the coast of Mululiar. It is ob¬ 
served, to the lusting honour of the. Ncstoriana, 
that of all the Gliristiuu societies established in 
the East, they have been the most careful and 
successful in avoiding a multitude of Buncrstitiow 
opinions and practicea that have inlectcd tire 
Greek aud Latin churches. About tlic middle 
of the seventeenth century, the Romish mission, 
arics gained over to tln-ir communion & small 
number of Nestorians, whom they formed into 
a congregation or church; the patriarchs or 
bishop#of which reside in the city of Aniida, or 
Diarheker, iiiifl all assume the denomination of 
Joseph.. Nevertheless, the Nestorians in general 
persevere to our own tiroes in their refusal to enter 
into the communion of the Romish church, not¬ 
withstanding the earnest entreaties and alluring 
offers that have been made by the pope's legato 
to conquer their inflexible constancy. 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. See 

SwnnKNIIOIlUIANfi. 

NEW PLATONICS, or Ammonians, ao 
called from Amntonius Surras, who taught with 
the’highest applause in the Alexandrian school, 
about tbc conclusion of the second century. Thu 
learned man attempted a graftal reconciliation of 
all sects, whether philosophical or religious. Ho 
maintained that the great principles of all philoso¬ 
phical and religious truth were to be found equally 
in all sects, and that they differed from each other 
only in their method of expressing them, in some ‘ 
opinions of little or no importance; and that by 
a proper interpretation of their respective senti¬ 
ments they might easily be united in one body. 

Ammcyiiua supposed that true philosophy de¬ 
rived its origin and its consistence from the eastern 
nations; that it was taught to the Egyptians by 
Hermes; that H was brought from them to the 
Greeks, and preserved in its original purity by 
Plato, whoVas tbc best interpreter of Hermes 
and the other oriental sages. He maintained 
that oil the different religions which pMssiied in 
the world were, in their original intently, con¬ 
formable to this ancient philosophyj out it un¬ 
fortunately happened, that the symbols and fictions 
under which, according to the ancient manner, 
the ancients delivered their precepts and du> 
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trines, wire in process of timf erroneously under¬ 
stood, both by priests and people, in a literal 
sense; that in consequence of. tnis the invisible 
beings and daimOns whom the Supreme Deity 
had placed in the different jmrts of the universe 
as the ministers of his providcrfte, were by the 
suggestions of superstition converted into gods, 
and worshipped with a multiplicity of vain cere¬ 
monies. He therefore insisted that all the reli¬ 
gions of all nations should be restored to their 
primitive standard: via. The ancient philosophy 
qf the east / and he asserted that his project was 
agreeable to the intentions of Jesus Christ, whom 
he acknowledged to he a most excellent inuu, the 
friend of Cod; and affirmed that his sole view- 
ill descending-on earth was to set bounds to the 
reigning sujierstition, to remove the errors which 
had crept into the religion of all nations, hut not 
to abolish the ancient theolpgy from which they 
were derived. 

Taking'these principles for granted,’ Ammo- 
nius associated the sentiments of the Egyptians 
with the doctrines of Plato; and to finish this 
conciliatory scheme, he so interpreted the doc¬ 
trines of the other philosophical and religioup 
sects, by art, invention, and allegory, that they 
scorned to bear some strpiblance to the Egyptian 
and Plutonic systems. 

With regard to moral discipline, Animonius 
permitted the people to live according to the law 
of their country, and the dictates of nature; but 
a more sublime rule was laid down for the wise. 
They were to raise above all terrestrial tilings, by 
the towering efforts of holy contemplation, those 
souls whose origin wus celestial and divine. They 
were ordered to extenuate by hunger, thirst, anji 
other mortifications, the sluggish body,, which 
restrains the liberty of the immortal spirit, that in 
tliis life they might enjoy communion with the 
Supreme Being, and ascend alter death, active 
and unincuniliered, to the universal Parent, to 
live in his prescifre for ever. 

NEW TESTAMENT. See Inspiration, 
and ScniPTUBB. 

N1CENE CREED. See Crbbd. * 

N1COLAIT ANS, heretics who assumed this 
name from Nicholas of Antioch; who, being a 
GentilT by birth, first embraced Judaism, and 
then Christianity; when his zral and devotion 
recommended him to the church of Jerusalem, by 
whom he wa» chosen one of the first deacons. 
Many of the primitive writers believed that 
Nicholas was miner the occasion than the author 
of the infamous practices of those who assumed 
his name who were expressly condemned by the 
* Spirit of God himself, R&v. h. 6. Anti, indeed, 
weir opinions and actions were highly extrava¬ 
gant and criminal. They allowed a community 
of wives, and made no distinction between’ ordi¬ 
nary meats and those offered to idols. According 
to Eusebius, they subsisted but a short firiw; but 
Tertullian susjlhat they only changed their 
name, an^ that their heresies passed into the sect 
of the Canutes. 

NOETIANS, Christian heretiesdn the third 
century, followers of Noetiua, a philosopher of 
Enhesus, who'pretended that he was another 
Moses sent "by God, and that his brother was a 
new Aaron., His heresy consisted in affirming 
that there wao but one person in the Godhead; 
and that the Word and the Holy Spirit were but 
external denominations given to God in conae- 
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qucncc of different operations ; that, as Creator 1 
lie is called Father as incarnate, Son ; and as 
descending on the apostles, Holy Ghost. *' , 

NONCONFORMISTS, those who refuse** 
join the cstahlished church. Nontonfqj&istr ** 
m England may be considered of three parts. ' 

1. .Such as absent themselves from divine woxy " 
ship in the established church through total irre-,, - 
ligion, aiul attend the service of no erfher persua¬ 
sion.—2. Such as absent themselves on tne plea 
of conscience; as Presbyterians, Independents^ 
Baptists, &c.—3. Internal Nonconformists, or 
unprincipled clergymen, who applaud add propit- , 
gate doctrines quite inconsistent with several of •*’ *' 
those articles tney promised on oath to defend. 

The word is generally used in reference to tfioso 
ministers who were ejected from their livings by 
the Act of Uniformity, in 1602. The number of 
these was ulxiut two thousand. However some 
affect to treat these men with indifFerence, and 
suppose that their consciences were more tender 
than they need be, it must lie remembered, that 
they'were men of as extensive learning, great 
uhifitics, and pious conduct, fts ever appeared. 

Mr. Locke, if his opinion have any weight, calls 
them worthy, learned, pious, orthodox divines, 
who i 1 . not throw thumselvcs out of service, but 
were iorefldy ejected.” Mr. Bogue thus draws 
their character: 11 vis to Ihcir public ministra¬ 
tion,' lie says, “they were orthodox,experimen 
tal, serious, affectionate, regular, faithful, able, 
and ]Kj|)idar preachers. As to their moral quali¬ 
ties, they were devout and holy ; faithful to Christ 
and the souls of men ; wise and prudent; of great 
liberality and kindness; and strenuous advocates 
for liberty, civil and religious. As to their intel¬ 
lectual qualities, they were learned, eminent, and 
laborious.” These men were driven from theu 
houses, from the society of their friends, and ex¬ 
posed to the greatest difficulties. Their burdens 
were greatly increased bv the Conventicle Act, 
w lie retry they wfre prohibited from meeting for 
any exercise of religion (alxive five in number) in 
any other manner than allowed by the liturgy or ' 
practice ofthe Church of England. For the first 
offence the penalty was three months’ imprison¬ 
ment, or pay five |iounds; for the second offence, 
six months’ imprisonment, or ten jam mis; anu 
for the third offence, to be banished to some of 
the American plantations for seven years, or pay 
ono hundred pounds; and in case tligy returned, 
to suffer death without benefit of clergy. By 
virtue of this act, the jails were quickly filled with 
dissenting Protestants, and the trade of an infor¬ 
mer was very gainful. So great was the sevcrjty 
of these times, says Neale, that they were afraid 
to pray in their families, if above four of their ac¬ 
quaintance, who came only to visit them, were 
present: some families scrupled asking a blessing 
on their meat, if five strangers were at table. 

But tins was hot all (to say nothing of the 
Test Act:) in 1665, an act was brought into the 
House to banish them from their friends, com¬ 
monly called the Oxford Five Mile Act, by 
which all dissenting ministers, on the penalty or 
forty pounds&who would not take an oath (that 
it waa not lawful, uprn any pretence whatever, } 
to take arms against the king, &c.) were prohi¬ 
bited from coming within five mike of fcny oty v 
town corporate, or borough, or -any place where * 
they had exercised their mmistry, arid frotn 
teaching any school. Home lew took the oath^ 
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!r» could uot, and consequently suffered the 
udty. 

In 1673, “ the mouths of the high church pul- 
era were encouraged to oj«n ks loud ns [wa¬ 
ne, hi hie sermon before the. House of 
fomraqns told, them, that the Nonconformists 
lit not to bo tolerated, hut to be cured In' ven- 
nce. He urged them to set fire to the faggot, 
U to teach them by scourges or scorpions, and 
' open their eyes with gstl," 
i Such were the dreadful consequences of this 
»intolerant spirit, that it is supposed near eight 
thousand died in prison in the reign of Chimes 
«&. It is raid, that Mr. Jeremiah White had 
carefully collected a list of those who had suffered 
between (Diaries II. and the revolution, which 
amounted to sixty thousand. The same perse¬ 
cutions were carried on in Scotland; and there, 
aa well as in England, many, to avoid persecu¬ 
tion, fled from their country. 

But, notwithstanding all these dreadful and 
furious attacks upon the Dissenters, they were 
not extirfiftteil. Their very persecution was in 
their favour. The infamous characters of their 
informers and persecutors; their piety, zeal, and 
•fortitude, no doubt, had influence on considerate 
minds; and, indeed, they had additions from the 
established church, which '•several clergymen in 
this reign deserted n« a persecuting church, and 
took their lot among them.” In addition to this, 
king James suddenly altered his measures, grant¬ 
ed a universal toleration, and preferred Dissenters 
to places of trust and profit, though it whs c\i- 
dently with a view to restore Popery. 

KingWillimn coming to the throne, the famous 
Toleration Act passed, by which they were ex- 
’empted from suffering the [wnaltics aboveinen- 
tioned, anti permission given them to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own con¬ 
sciences. In tile latter end of CAuecn Anne’s 
reign they Ivegan to lie a little alarmed. An act 
of/qiarliument passed, called the Occasional Con- 
iormity Bill, which prevented any pernon in 
office under the government entering into a 
meeting-house. Another, called the Schism 
‘Bill, had actually obtained the royal assent, which 
suffered no Dissenters to educate their own chil¬ 
dren, but required them to be put into the hands 
of Conformists; and which forbade all tutors and 
schoolmasters being present at any conventicle, 
or dissenting place of worship; hut the very day 
this iniquitous act was to have taken place, the 
Q.ueen (tied (August 1, 1714.) 

But his majesty king George I., being fully 
satisfied that these hardships were brought upon 
the Disdentcrs for their steady adherence ty the 
if rotes tant succession in his illustrious house, 
against a tory and jacobite ministry, who were 
paving the way for a popish pretender, procured 
fhe repeal of them in the fifth year of hta reign; 
though n clause was left that forbade the mayor 
or other magistrate to go into any meeting for re¬ 
ligious worship with tne ensigns of his office.— 
See Bog lie’s Charge at Mr. Knight's Ordina¬ 
tion; Neale’s History qf the Puritans; De 
{sauna's Plea for the Nonconformists; Rimer's 
Nb neonfor mists' Mem, ; Marlin's {setters on 
Nonconformity; Robinson's Lectures; Cornish's 
History 'of Nonconform itu ; Dr. Calamy’s Lift 
of Sailer ;_ Pierce's Vindication qf the Dissen¬ 
ters; Begat and BenneCs History qf the Dis¬ 
senter*. 
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NONJUUORS, those who refused to take the 
oaths to government, and who were in conse» 
quence under certain incapacities, and liable to 
certain severe jienaltios. It can scarcely lie said 
that there are any Nonjurow now in the king* 
dom $ and it is well known that all penalties havo 
been removed lioth from Papists and Protestant* 
formerly. of that denodii nation, as well in Scot¬ 
land as in England.—The members of the epis¬ 
copal church of Scotland have long been denomi¬ 
nated Nonjurors; but perlmps they an 1 now 
railed so improperly, ns the ground of their differ¬ 
ence from tlie establishment is more on gccount 
of ecclesiastiral than political principles. 

NONRKSIDENt’E, the act of got residing 
on an ecclesiastical benefice. Nothing can reflect 
greater disgrace on a dqrgy niuti of a parish, than 
to receive the emoluineiit without ever visiting 
Jiis parishioners, and hfing unconcerned for the 
welfare of Ihcir souls; yet this has been a reign¬ 
ing evil in our land, and proves that there ore too 
many who care little nlmut the flock, so that they 
may but li\o at ease. Let such remember wliut an 
awful account they will have to give of talents 
misapplied, time wasted, souls neglected, und a 
sacred office abused. 

N<)VAT1ANS, Norat iani, n sect of ancient 
heretics that arose towards the close of the Hiird 
eeiilury; so called front Novation, a priest of 
Rome. They wore culled also Catliari, from 
s»5*j>5„ purr, q. d. Puritans. 

Novation first separated trom the communion 
of po|** (‘ornelius, on jiretenco of his being too 
easy in admitting to repentance those who had 
fallen olf in times of persecution, lie indulged 
liis inclination to severity so far, as to deny Unit 
such as hatl fallen into gross sins, especially thorn 
who hud ajxwtntized Inim the faith under tho 
persecution set on foot by Decius, were to lie 
again received' into the Ikihoih ol the cmireh i 
grouiHhng his opinion on that of St. Paul: “ It 
is iniiMissihlc for those who were oner enlightened, 
and nave tasted of tint heavenly gift, &c. if they 
shall fall away, to renew them again unto repen¬ 
tance.” Heb. vi. 4 tofi. 

The Novations did not deny but a person fall¬ 
ing into any ain, how grievous soever, might 
obtain pardon by repentance; for they them¬ 
selves nstmuriciided repentance in the strongest 
terms-, hut their doctrine was, that the church 
had it not in its jwwcr to receive sinners intp it* 
communion, as having no way of remitting si ns 
hut by baptism; which once received, could not 
he rc|>eate(L 

In jiroceas of time the Novations softened anil 
moderated the rigour of their master's doctrine, 
and only refused absolution to very great sinner*. 

The two leaders, Novarian and Novatus, were 
proscribed, and declared heretics, not for exclud¬ 
ing penitents' from communion, but for denying 
that the churen had the power of remitting sins. 

NOVITIATE, a year of probation apjwinted 
for the trial of refigious, whether or no they have 
a vocation, and the necessary qualities for living 
up to the rule, tlft observation whereof they^are 
to bind themselves to by . vow. The novidqte 
lasts a year at least; in some bouses more. Itif 
esteemed the bed of ttys civil death of a novice, 
who expires to the world by profession. 

NUN, a woman, in orveral Christian coun¬ 
tries, who devotes herself in a cloister or nun¬ 
nery, to a religious life. Bee article Monk! 
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There were women in the ancient Christian 
church, who made public profession of virginity 
before the monastic Ufo was known in the world, 
as appears from the writings of Cypnan and Ter- 
tultian. These, lor disfinctioffis sake, are some¬ 
times called ecclesiastical virgins, and were 
sommonly enroUed in the. canon or matncula of 
the church. They differed from the monastic 

tatfa thtf Itajwy’rt!" 

their fathers' houses, whereas the others lived n 
communities; but their profession of virginity 
wat not so strict as to make * epiHnal for them 
to marty afterwards, if they thought fit. A 
the consecration of virgins, it had some thmgs 
Peculiar in*ft: it was usually performed publicly 
[n the chureh by the bishop The virgin made 
n public profession of her resolution, and then the 
bishop put u|»n her the accustomed habit of sa¬ 
cred virgins. One i«rt of this habit was a ml; 
cfiUed the sacrum velamen ; anothef was a kind 
of mitro or coronet worn upon the head. At pre 
i^iit when a woman is to be made a nun, the 
habit, veil, and ring of the candidate are earned 
to the altar; and she herself, accompanied by her 
nearest relations, is conducted to the bishop, who, 


OATH 

after mass and an anthein (the subject of w W# 

“that she ought to have her lamp lighted, •***% 
the bridegroom i# coming to mwt her, ) WT 
nounceathe benediction: thenshemes^^ ^ 
the bishop Consecrates the new naBW, m*kuu« » 
it withToly water. When the candidate 
put on her religious halat, she prewntoJfjJJ*. 
before the bishop, and ssngs on her knees, 
cilia Christi sum, &c.; then she reccw* 
and afterwards the nng, by which she 's nmr™» j 
ko Christ; and, lastly, the croVn 

[ When she is orowned, an anathema is deqounwd 

against all who ahall attempt to make her bftjJc d 
her vows. In some few instances, P crh "I*’’* r j 
may have happened that nunneries, monasteries. < 
&c: may have been useful as well to morality and 
religion as to literature; in the gross, how¬ 
ever they have been highly prejudicial! and 
however 'well they might > supposed to do 
when viewed in theory, in fact they “» un¬ 
natural and impious. It was surely far from 

the intention of Providence to s«Tudc youth 

and beauty in a cloister, or to deny them the 
innocent enjoyment of their years and sex. See 
M sastkky. 
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OATH, a solemn nflirmntion, wherein we 
appeal to Cod as a witness of the-truth of what 
we say, and with an imprecation of h.svengnincc 
or a renunciation of Ins lavuun if what we affirm 
be false, or what we promise be not performed 
“ The firrms of oaths," s»?s Or. Palcv, hke 
other religious ceremonies, have in all ages been 
various; consisting, however, for the numt part, 
of some bodily action, and of a prescribed form ol 
words. Amongst the Jews, the juror held up 
his right hand towards heaven, Psrri. cyliv. H, 
Rev x 5 (The same form is retained in Scot¬ 
land still.) Amongst the Jews, also, an oath ot 
fidelity was taken by the servant s putting his 
hand under the thigh of his lord, Gen. xxiv. - 
Amongst the Greeks and Romans, the form va¬ 
ried wit!' the subject and occasion of the oath ; 
in private contracts, the parties took hold of each 
other’s hand, whilst they swore to the perform¬ 
ance* or they touched the altar of the god by 
whose divinity they swore. Upon more solemn 
occasions it was the custom to slay a victim, and 
the I least being struck down, with certain ceremo¬ 
nies and invocations, gave birth to the expressions, 
T1(W ,„ ...... ferire pactum; and to our English 

phrase, translated from these, of* sinking a bar- 
rain.’ The forms of oaths in Christian countries 
are also very different; but in no country m the 
world worse contrived, either to convey the rnean- 
* < «i& or impress the obligation of an oath, than ui 
-■ bvTr own. The juror with us, after repeating the 
promise or Affirmation which the oath is intended 
to confirm, adds,. ’So help me God;’ or more 
frequently the substance of tljp oath is repeated 
to the juror by the magistrate, who adds in the 
£ 0 ?wlu«on, 1 So help you God.’ The energy of 
thaaUfetenee resides in the particle so j so, that 
ig^ittSUerc, upon condition of my speaking tne 
tnrtWir performing this promise, and notother- 
wbK\ may ttod help me The juror, whilst he 
hears or n*peato%e words of the^ooth, hoUs his 
liiiht hand upon the Bible or other book con- 
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taining the four Gospels, and at the conclu¬ 
sion kisses the book. 1 his obscure and ellip-' 
tical form, together with the levity and fre¬ 
quency with which it is administered, has brought 
about a general inadvertency to the obligation pf 
oaths, which Mb in a rehgipus.nnd political 
is much to lie lamented; and it merits puljbccon- 
sidenition,” continues Dr. Paley, whether the 
requiring of oaths on so many frivolous oecasioiis 
especially in the customs, and in the qualification 
for ratty* offices, has nny other effect than to make- 
them cheap in the minds of the pconlc. A pound 
of tea cannot travel regularly from the ship to the 
consumer without costing half a down oaths t.. 
least; and the same security for the due diq* 
charge of their office, namely, that of an oath, is 
required from a churchwarden and an archbishop, 
from a jietty constahlc and the chief justice of 
England. Oaths, however, are jauful ; and, 
whatever lie the form, the sxrmJUaiwn is the 
same.” It is evident that, so for as atheism pre¬ 
vails, oaths can be of no use. “ Remove God onoo., 
out of heaven, and there will never be any goda,, 
upon earth. If mun’s nature had not something 
ofsubjeetion in it to a Supreme Being, qnd inhe¬ 
rent principles, obliging him how to behave him-. 
self toward God and toward ^ 
world, government could never have been intro¬ 
duced, nor thought ot Nor can there be the* 
least mutual security between 
verned, where no God » admitted. Forit n 
acknowledging of God in his suprenm judgment 
over the wwld, tharis the ground of an oath, and 
upon which tie validity ot an human engage¬ 
ments .depends.” Historians have justly ro 
S^rkeft, that wheat the reverence for an <*th 
began to be diminished among the Romans, and 
the loose Epicurean system, jvWhdisMl^dJh* 
belief of Providence, was introdufced, the.Roman 
honour piuapenty from that period begrfn to 

any u«*ria% founding their scruples concerning 
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There were women in the ancient Christian 
church, who made public profession of virginity 
before the monastic Ufo was known in the world, 
as appears from the writings of Cypnan and Ter- 
tultian. These, lor disfinctioffis sake, are some¬ 
times called ecclesiastical virgins, and were 
sommonly enroUed in the. canon or matncula of 
the church. They differed from the monastic 
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their fathers' houses, whereas the others lived n 
communities; but their profession of virginity 
wat not so strict as to make * epiHnal for them 
to marty afterwards, if they thought fit. A 
the consecration of virgins, it had some thmgs 
Peculiar in*ft: it was usually performed publicly 
[n the chureh by the bishop The virgin made 
n public profession of her resolution, and then the 
bishop put u|»n her the accustomed habit of sa¬ 
cred virgins. One i«rt of this habit was a ml; 
cfiUed the sacrum velamen ; anothef was a kind 
of mitro or coronet worn upon the head. At pre 
i^iit when a woman is to be made a nun, the 
habit, veil, and ring of the candidate are earned 
to the altar; and she herself, accompanied by her 
nearest relations, is conducted to the bishop, who, 
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after mass and an anthein (the subject of w W# 

“that she ought to have her lamp lighted, •***% 
the bridegroom i# coming to mwt her, ) WT 
nounceathe benediction: thenshemes^^ ^ 
the bishop Consecrates the new naBW, m*kuu« » 
it withToly water. When the candidate 
put on her religious halat, she prewntoJfjJJ*. 
before the bishop, and ssngs on her knees, 
cilia Christi sum, &c.; then she reccw* 
and afterwards the nng, by which she 's nmr™» j 
ko Christ; and, lastly, the croVn 

[ When she is orowned, an anathema is deqounwd 

against all who ahall attempt to make her bftjJc d 
her vows. In some few instances, P crh "I*’’* r j 
may have happened that nunneries, monasteries. < 
&c: may have been useful as well to morality and 
religion as to literature; in the gross, how¬ 
ever they have been highly prejudicial! and 
however 'well they might > supposed to do 
when viewed in theory, in fact they “» un¬ 
natural and impious. It was surely far from 

the intention of Providence to s«Tudc youth 

and beauty in a cloister, or to deny them the 
innocent enjoyment of their years and sex. See 
M sastkky. 
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OATH, a solemn nflirmntion, wherein we 
appeal to Cod as a witness of the-truth of what 
we say, and with an imprecation of h.svengnincc 
or a renunciation of Ins lavuun if what we affirm 
be false, or what we promise be not performed 
“ The firrms of oaths," s»?s Or. Palcv, hke 
other religious ceremonies, have in all ages been 
various; consisting, however, for the numt part, 
of some bodily action, and of a prescribed form ol 
words. Amongst the Jews, the juror held up 
his right hand towards heaven, Psrri. cyliv. H, 
Rev x 5 (The same form is retained in Scot¬ 
land still.) Amongst the Jews, also, an oath ot 
fidelity was taken by the servant s putting his 
hand under the thigh of his lord, Gen. xxiv. - 
Amongst the Greeks and Romans, the form va¬ 
ried wit!' the subject and occasion of the oath ; 
in private contracts, the parties took hold of each 
other’s hand, whilst they swore to the perform¬ 
ance* or they touched the altar of the god by 
whose divinity they swore. Upon more solemn 
occasions it was the custom to slay a victim, and 
the I least being struck down, with certain ceremo¬ 
nies and invocations, gave birth to the expressions, 
T1(W ,„ ...... ferire pactum; and to our English 

phrase, translated from these, of* sinking a bar- 
rain.’ The forms of oaths in Christian countries 
are also very different; but in no country m the 
world worse contrived, either to convey the rnean- 
* < «i& or impress the obligation of an oath, than ui 
-■ bvTr own. The juror with us, after repeating the 
promise or Affirmation which the oath is intended 
to confirm, adds,. ’So help me God;’ or more 
frequently the substance of tljp oath is repeated 
to the juror by the magistrate, who adds in the 
£ 0 ?wlu«on, 1 So help you God.’ The energy of 
thaaUfetenee resides in the particle so j so, that 
ig^ittSUerc, upon condition of my speaking tne 
tnrtWir performing this promise, and notother- 
wbK\ may ttod help me The juror, whilst he 
hears or n*peato%e words of the^ooth, hoUs his 
liiiht hand upon the Bible or other book con- 
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taining the four Gospels, and at the conclu¬ 
sion kisses the book. 1 his obscure and ellip-' 
tical form, together with the levity and fre¬ 
quency with which it is administered, has brought 
about a general inadvertency to the obligation pf 
oaths, which Mb in a rehgipus.nnd political 
is much to lie lamented; and it merits puljbccon- 
sidenition,” continues Dr. Paley, whether the 
requiring of oaths on so many frivolous oecasioiis 
especially in the customs, and in the qualification 
for ratty* offices, has nny other effect than to make- 
them cheap in the minds of the pconlc. A pound 
of tea cannot travel regularly from the ship to the 
consumer without costing half a down oaths t.. 
least; and the same security for the due diq* 
charge of their office, namely, that of an oath, is 
required from a churchwarden and an archbishop, 
from a jietty constahlc and the chief justice of 
England. Oaths, however, are jauful ; and, 
whatever lie the form, the sxrmJUaiwn is the 
same.” It is evident that, so for as atheism pre¬ 
vails, oaths can be of no use. “ Remove God onoo., 
out of heaven, and there will never be any goda,, 
upon earth. If mun’s nature had not something 
ofsubjeetion in it to a Supreme Being, qnd inhe¬ 
rent principles, obliging him how to behave him-. 
self toward God and toward ^ 
world, government could never have been intro¬ 
duced, nor thought ot Nor can there be the* 
least mutual security between 
verned, where no God » admitted. Forit n 
acknowledging of God in his suprenm judgment 
over the wwld, tharis the ground of an oath, and 
upon which tie validity ot an human engage¬ 
ments .depends.” Historians have justly ro 
S^rkeft, that wheat the reverence for an <*th 
began to be diminished among the Romans, and 
the loose Epicurean system, jvWhdisMl^dJh* 
belief of Providence, was introdufced, the.Roman 
honour piuapenty from that period begrfn to 

any u«*ria% founding their scruples concerning 




OBEDIENCE 


' Saviour’* pro- 


'awfulness of oatha upon our 
ion, ‘ Swear not at nil,” Matt v. 34. But it 
ia our Lord then* referred to the vicious, won¬ 
't unauthorized swearing in common dia- 
knd not to judicial oaths: for he.himself 
fiswered when interrogated upon oath, Matt. 
"*i. (53, 64; Mark xiv. Cl. The apostle Paul 
> makes use of expressions which contain the 
j nature of oaths, Runt. i. 9 j 1 Cor. xv. 31; *3 Cor. 

. i. fS; Gal. i. “JO j Heb. vi. 13, 17. Oaths are . 
■^nugatory, that is, carry with them no propc* 
"force or obligation, unless we believe tlvnt (hid ! 
^viH publish false swearing with more seventy 
Than a simplo lie or breach of promise; for which 
belief there are the following reasons: 1. Perjury 
is a sin of greater deliberation.—2. It violates s 
au}ierior confidence.—3. God directed the Israel¬ 
ites to swear by his name, Deut. vi. 13 j x. 20, 
and was pleased to confirm his covenant witli 
that jrcoplc by an oath; neither of which it is 
probable he would have done, had he not in¬ 
tended to reproved oaths as having some mean¬ 
ing and effect beyond the obligation of a bare 
promise. 

11 Promissory oaths are not binding where the 
’promise itself would not be so. See Phowiju-k. 
As oaths are doignedlbr the security of the tin- 
(wiser, it is manifest that they must lv; interpreted 
and performed in the sense in which the iiu|<o«cr 
intends them ” t laths, also, must never bo taken 
but in matters of importanee, nor irreverentlv, 
and without godly fear. Pnln/s Mur. Phil. ch. 
ltiAol. i.; (hot. de Jure, 1. 11. c. 13, 5 21; Bar- 
, rote’s Works, 'vol. i. ser. 15; Buinct'.t Ur posit ion 
’ of the 3'Mh Article of the Churrh of Uv gland: 
brt’s Kssay on Truth* of Importance, and 
Doctrine of Oaths; Doddridge’s lectures, loot. 
183 i Titlotsou's 22ri Sermon; Wolscly's Un¬ 
reasonableness of Atheism, p. l.VJ. 

1 Oath of allegiance is as follows: “I, A. B. 
do--sincerely promise and swear, thnt I will l»e 
’-withl’ul, and !»-ar true allegiance to ‘his Majesty, 
flying George. So help me God.” This is 
“taken by Protestant dissenting ministers, when 
»,licensed by the civil magistrates; as is also the 
following: 

Oath of mjrremacy: “ I, A. B. do swear, that 
I do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as 
impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and 
position, that princes excommunicated or deprived 
by the Pope, or any authority of the see of Rome, 
may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, 
or any other whatsoever. And I do declare, 
that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or 
potentate, hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, 
power, pre-ejpincnce, or authority, ecclesiastical 
"of spintuul, within this realm. So help me 


r * OBEDIENCE, the performance of the com¬ 
mands of a superior.' Oliedience to God may be 
considered, 1. As virtual, which consists in a be¬ 
lief of the Gospel, of the holiness and equity of 
its precepts, 61 the truth of its promises, and a 
true repentance of all our sins.—2. Actual obe¬ 
dience, which is the practice and exerose of the 
'V-vcr.il graces and duties of Christianity—*3. Per¬ 
fect obedience, which is the exact conformity of 
our h&iris ajid fives to the law of God, witnout 
the Itoist imperfection. This last is only peculiar 
to a glorified state. The obligation tee are under j 
“to obedience arises, 1. From the relation we stand I 
Lu to God as, creatures, Psalm xcv. 6.-2. Ftoic I 
- t old • 
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he law he hath revealed to us in his word. Psalm 
cxix. 3; 2 Pet. i. 5,7.—3. From the blowings of 
his providence wo are constantly receiving, Acta 
xiv. 17 ; Psalm cxlv.—4. From the love and good¬ 
ness of God in the grand work of redemption, 
1 Cor. vi. 20. As to the nature of this obedience, 
it must be, l. Active, pot only avoiding what to 
prohibited, but performing what is commanded^ 
Col. iii. 8, 10 .—2. Personal; for though Christ 
has olieyed the law for us as a covenant of works, 
vet he hath not abrogated it as a rule of Hfe, 
Horn. vii. 22 ; iii. 31.—3. Sincere, Psalm It, 6 ; 

1 Tim. 5.-—4. Affectionate, springing frgpt love, 
nnd not from terror, 1 John v. 1!) j ii. Ci; 2 Cor. 
v. 14,—f>. Diligent, not slothfully, ^Dol. 1. 16 1 
Psalm xviii. 44; Rom. xii. 11.— 6 . Conspicuous 
and open, Plyl. ii. 15; Matt. v. 16.—7. Univer¬ 
sal ; not one duty, hut all must, be performed, 
et Pet. i. 5, 10.—H. Prr}>ctuat, at all times, places, 
nnd oociisiftiH, Rom. ii. 7; Gal. vi. 9. The qd- 
ranlagrs of obedience are these, 1. It adorns tho 
Gos[m' 1, I’ll. ii. 10.—2. It is evidential of grace, 

2 Cor. v. 17.—3. It rejoices the hearts of the mi¬ 
nisters nnd people of God, 1 John 2; 2 Thess. 
i. W, 20.—1. It silences gniusavers, 2 Pet. i. 11, 
12.—5. Kncnuruges the saints, while ft reproves 
the lukewarm, Matt. v. 16.— 6 . Affords peace to 
the subject of it. Psalm xxv. 12, 13; Acts xxiv. 
16.—7. It jwwerfully recommends religion, as 
that which is both delightful and practicable, 
Col. i. 10.—H. It is the forerunner and evidence 
of eternal glory, Rom. vi. 22; Rev. xxii. 14. 
See Holiness, Sanctification ; Char nock’s 
Works, vol. xi. p. 1212; TiHotsoh's Sermons, 
ser. 122, 123; Sai.rin's Sermons] vol. i. Her. 4; 
Itidgley’sBody of Divinity, qti. 92. 

OBElnENCK OF CHRIST is generally 
divided into active and passive. His artirc olie- 
dienee implies what lie did; his passive what ho 
suffered. Some divines distinguish these. They 
refer our purdon to his (Missive, and our title to 
glory to lus active obedience : though Dr. Owen 
olwerves, that it cannot lie clearly evinced that 
there is any such thing in propriety of sjioech as 
passive obedience: obeying is doing, to which 
passion or suffering doth not lielong. Of the ac¬ 
tive obedience of Christ, the Scriptures assure 
us that lie took upon hirn tnc form of a servant, 
and retdly D'aime. one, Isn. xlix. 3; Phil. ii. 5; 
Heb. viii. lie was subject to the law of God. 
“He was made under the low;” the judicial or 
civil law of the Jews; the ceremonial law, and 
the moral law, Mutt. xvli. 24, 27; Luke ii. 22; 
Psalm x. 7, 8 . He was obedient to the law of 
nature; he was “in a state of subjection to hit 
rw rents; »ud lib fulfilled the commands of hto 
neavenly Father as it respected the first and to 
cond table. His oliedience, 1 Was voluntary, 
Psalm xl. 6 .—2. Complete, 1 Pet., ii. 22.—3. 
Wrought out iu the room and stead of ins peo¬ 
ple, Roin. x, 4; v. 19.—4. Well pleawing mid ac¬ 
ceptable in the sight of God. See Atonement ; 
Death and Suffering of Christ. 

OBLATI, jocular persons who devoted thern J 
selves and their estates to some monastery, into 
which they were admitted ss a kind of hiy-bro* 
them. The form of their aihnisHion was putting 
the bell-ropes of the church round their Debits, as 
a mark of servitude. They wore a religious 
habh, but different from that of the monks. 

OBLIGATION is that by. which we are 
bound to the performance of any action. I, fto- 



OFFERING* 

Hanoi obligation is that which arises fronyreason, 
abstractly taken, to do or forbear certain actions. 
8. Authoritative obligation is that which arises 
Grom the commands of a superior, or one who has 
a right or authority to prescribe rules to others.— 
3. Moral obligation is that by which we are 
bound to perforin that which is right! and to 
avoid that which is wrong. It is a moral neces¬ 
sity of doing actions or forbearing them; that is, 
such a necessity as whoever breaks through it, is 
ipso facto, worthy of blame for so doing. Vari¬ 
ous^ however, have been the opinions concern¬ 
ing the ground of moral obligation, or what it 
arises from. One says, from the moral fitness 
of things; another, because it is conformable to 
reason anil nature; another, because it is con¬ 
formable to truth; and another, Uyause it is ex¬ 
pedient, and promotes the public good. A late 
writer has defined obligation to lie “ a state of • 
mind perceiving the reasons for acting, or for¬ 
bearing to act.” But I confess this has a diffi¬ 
culty in it to me j because it carries with it an idea 
that if a man should by his habitual practice of 
iniquity be so hardened as to lose a sense of duty, 
anil not perceive the reasons why he should act 
morally, then he is under no obligation. And 
thus a depraved man* might say he is under no 
obligation to obey the laws of tne land, because, 
through his desire of living a licentious life, he is 
led to supjKMC that there should lie none. In my 
opinion, a difference should be made between 
obligation and a sense of it. Moral obligation, I 
think, arises from the will of God, ns revealed in 
the light and law of nature, and in his word. This 
is binding upon all men, because there is no situ¬ 
ation in which mankind have not either one or the 
other of these. We find, however, 1hat c the gene¬ 
rality of men are so far sunk in depravity, that si 
sense of obligation is nearly or quite lost. Still, 
howevtw, their losing the sense does not render 
the obligation less strong. " Obligation to virtue 
is eternal and immutable, but the sense of it is 
lost by sin.” See Warhurton's legation, vul. i. 
p. 38, 46, &£. ; Paley's Mot. Phil. p. 54, vol. i.; 
Robinson's Preface to the Fourth Volume of 
Sourin's Sermons ; Mason's Christian Morals, 
ser. 83. p. 856, voL U.; Doddridge's Led. lec. 
53; Grove's Phil. vol. ii. p. 66. 

OBSERVATION. See Mind. 

(ECONOMY. See Dispensation. 

(ECONOMISTS, a sect of philosophers in 
France, who have made a great noise in Europe, 
and are generally supposed to have been un¬ 
friendly to‘religion. The founder of this sect 
was Dr. Duqueanoi, who had so weli insinuated 
nimself into the favour of Louis XV., that the 
king used to call him his Thinker. The sect 
was called (Economists , because the (economy 
and order to be introduced into the finances, and 
other means of alleviating the distresses of the 
people were perpetually in their mouths. The 
obbd Barruel admits that then may have been 
come few of them who directed their speculations 
to no other object; but he brings very sufficient 
proof that the aim of the majority W toe sect was 
, to i& t " hute *** writings of Voltaire, Diderot, 
aaffWiers, and thus to eradicate Grom the minds 
af mi peyple all reverence for divine revelation. 
See PmLosoptnqTs. •< 

OFFERING, or Oblation, denote whatever 
is saodficed or consumed in the worship of God. 
For an account of the various ofieripgs under; 



OMNIPRESENCE f¥ 

the law, the reader is referred to the book of 
videos. See also Sacrifice. \ 

OFFICERS, CHURCH. See Cnuay* 
Deacon, Elder. .» 

OFFICES OF CHRIST are gfknerttf ccT?}. 
gidered as throe-fold. I. A *prophet to enlighten,, 
and instruct, John vi. 14; lii. 8.—2. A pri*ft<. 
to make atonement for hia people, Isa. life, ^ 
Heb. vii.—3. A -king to reign in, and nde over * 
them, Zech. xi. 9 j Psal. ii. 6. See articles In- > 
Urr.RO'.ssiON, Mediator, &c. 

1 ( QMEN is a word which, in its proper sense, 
signifies a sign or indication of some future event^^ 
especially of an alarming nature. Against th<^ 
belief of omens it is observed, that it is contrary 
to every principle of sound philosophy; and who¬ 
ever has studied the writings of SL Paul must 
be convinced that it is Inconsistent with the 
spirit of genuine Christianity. We cannot pre¬ 
tend to discuss the subject here, but will present 
the reader with a quotation on the other side pf 
the question. “ Though itbetrye,” says Mr. Top- 
lady," “ that all omens are not worthy of observa¬ 
tion, and though they should never lie ao regarded 
as t shock our fortitude, or diminish our confi- 
det, • in God, still they are not to lie constantly 
despised. Small incidents have sometimes been 
prelusive to great events; nor is there any supersti¬ 
tion in noticing these ap|«rcnt prognostications, 
though there may be much superstition in being 
either too indiscriminately or too deeply sway¬ 
ed bv them." Twptady's Works, vol. iv. p. 192. v 

OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD is his «tl- / 
mighty power. This is essential to his nature as 
an infinite, independent, and perfect being. The ; 
power of God is divided into absolute, and 
note, or actual. Absolute is that whereby Gcd 
is able to do that which ho will not do, but is 
1 txjHsible to lie done. Ordinate is that whereby 
lie doeth that which he hath decreed to do. Thu 
jiowcr of God may be more especially seen, 1.4n , 

creation, Rom. i. 20; Gen. i.—2. In the pn*^ - 
servution of hia creatures, Heb. i. 3; Col. i. 16*° ■ 
17; Job xxvi.,—3. In the redemption of men'by- 
Christ, Luke i. 35,37; r ’] u ™ * 

conversion tif sinners, Psal. cxffKgjk Cor. iv. 7; 
Rom. i. 16.—5. In the continuanMrand success 
of the Gospel in the world, Matt. xiii. 31, 32.— 

6. In the nnal pereeverance of the saints, 1 Pet. 
i. 5.—7. Iu the resurrection of the dead, 1 Cor. 
xv.—8. In making the righteous happy for ever, 
and'punishing the wicked, Phil. tii. 21; Matt, 
xxv. 34, &c. See Gill's Body of Div. vol. i. oct ' 
edit. p. 77; ChamoePs Works, vol. i. p. 423; 
Sourin's Sermons, vol. i. p.'157; Tulotson’s 
Sermons, ser. 152. “ 

OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD’ is his ubi- * 
quity, or hia being present in every place, ThiS 
may beargued from his infinity, Psal. cxxxix ; * 
his power, which is every where, Heh. i. 3; his 
providence. Acts xvii. 27, 28, which supplies alL 
As he is a Spirit he is so omnipresent as not to 
be mixed with the .creature, or divided, part in 
me place, and part in another; nor is be mufti- 
pEed or extended, but is wMontiallyprescnt every 
when. F^ixn the consideration of this attribute " 
we should team tdftar arid reverence God, FsaL 
Ixxxix. 7.' To derive consolation in the how of 
distress, Isa. xtii. 2; Psal xlvi. 1. To be active, 
and diligent in holy services, Pud. opn 168.— 

See Chatnocks WVA*,.voi. i. p. $40; JUdmm ' 
thy’s Sermons, ser. 7 j Bowe'^ H'orks, vqL i. pp 
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Dress of a Male Penitent who 
r recants to the Inquisition. 


Dress of a Female Penitent who 
recants to the Inquisition. 
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ORACLE 

110; Saurin’i Sermons, voL i. ser. 3; 

'» Body qf fHv. b. i.; Spectator, vol viii. 

5G5, 571 1 'Wlotton's Sermons, ter. 154. 

"ISCIENCE OP GOD is that perfec- 
he knows all things, and a, 1. In- 
„ l a, cxlvii. 5.—2. Eternal, gene- 

called foreknowledge, Acts xv. 18; Is. xlvi. 

Eph. i. 4; Acta it. 23.—3.'Universal, ex- 
ling to all persons, timec, places, and things? 
leb. iv. 13; Pb. i. 10, &c.—4. Perfect, relating 
to what ia past, present and to come, lie knows 
£11 by ftis own essence, and not derived from any 
other; not successively, as we do, but imle|>c#- 
<}ently, distinctly, infallibly, and perpetually, Jcr. 
x. 6, 7; llom. xi. 33.—5. This knowledge is 
peculiar to himself, Mark xiii. 32; Job xxx\i. 4, 
and not communicable to any creature.—6. It is 
incomprehensible to us how God knows all things, 
yet it is evident that he does; for to suppose 
otherwise is to suppose him an- imperfect being, 
and directly contrary to the revelation he liss 
given of himself, 1 John iii. 20; Job xxviii. 2-1; 
x xi. 22. See Chnrnoch's Wotks, vol. i. p. 271 ; 
Abernelhy's Sermons, vol. i. p. 200, 300; How's 
Works, vol. i. p. 102, 103; Gill’s Die. vol. i. 
,p. 85,’oct. 

OPHITES. See Skhpentinianb. 

OPINION is that judgment winch the mind 
forum of any projiosition for the" truth or false¬ 
hood of which there is not sufficient evidence to 
produce absolute belief. 

ORACLE, among the heathens, was the an- 
swey which the gods were supjtosed to give to 
than; who consulted them ujion any affair of im¬ 
portance. ft is also used for ‘the god who was 
thought to give the answer, anil for the place 
Where it was given. Learned men arc much 
divided as to the source of these oracles. Borne 
suppose that they were only the invention of 
priests; while others conceive that there was 
a diabolical agency employed in the business. 
There arc, as one ulmerves, several circumstances 
leading to the former hypothesis; such as the 
gloomy solemnity with which many of them were 
delivered in caves amTsubterraneous caverns; 
the numerous and disagreeable ceremonies en- 

C ed, as sometimes sleeping in the skins of 
ts, bathing, und expensive sacrifices; the 


ORACLE 

Valentinian, lo pdViii* persons brho interrogated 
them, even in their days; and that the Epicts* 
leans were the first who made a jest of this 
Superstition, ami exposed the lugueiy of its priests 
to the people. 

But, on the other side, it is ohserved, 1. That 
the question, properly stated, ia not, Whether 
oracles became extinct immediately upon thy 
birth of Christ, or from the very moment he was* 
born; but, Whether they fell gradually into dis- 
estretn, and ceased as Christ and hi£Gnepel be¬ 
came knows*.to mankind ? And that they did so 
is most certain from the enneurreht testimonies 
of the Fathers, which whoever would endgevoiir 
to invalidate, may equally give up the most re 
spcciable traditions and relations of ew*ry kind. 

2dly, But did not Julian the apostate consult 
theuo oracles 1,We answer in the negntive: ho 
hail, indeed, recourse t^ magical operations, but 
it was liecause oracles had already censed; for ho 
bewniltxl the loss of them, and assigned pitiful 
reasons for it; which St. Cyril Juts vigorously 
refuted, saying that he lierrr could hare offered 
such Lutfrom an unwillingness to ackviarledge 
that, when (he world hod received the light of 
Christ, the dominion of the devil was at an end. 

3dty, The ChriKlian cmjicrors do, indeed, seem 
to condemn the superstition and idolatry of those 
who were still for eonsulting oracles; but tho 
edicts of those princes do riot prove that oracles 
actually exist* d in 11 1 <•»r times, any more Utah 
that they ceased in consequence of their laws. 
It is certain that they were for the most part ex¬ 
tinct. before the conversion of Constantine. 

It lily. Borne Epicureans might make a jest of 
this superstition ; however, tin* Epicurean phi¬ 
losopher (,'elmiH, in the second century of the 
church, was for crying up the excellency of seve¬ 
ral oracles, us appears at large front Origen’s 
seventh Isiok against him. 

Among the Jews there were several sorts of 
real oracles. They hftd, first, oracles that were 
delivered rira race; as when (»od spake to Moses 
face lo face, and us one friend sja-iiks to another, 
Num. xii. 8. Becondly, Prophetical dreams sent 
by Coil; os the dreams which Coil sent to Jo¬ 
seph, anil which foretold his future greatness, 
Gen. xxvii. 5, G. Thirdly, Visions; as when a 
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returned: these look very much like the contri¬ 
vances of artful priests to disguise their Villatiy; 
the medium of priests, sjieafcing images, vocal 
groves, &c, soem much to confirm it. On the 
other hand, if we may credit the relation of an¬ 
cient writers, cither among Heathens ot Chris¬ 
tians, this hypothesis will hardly account lor many, 
of the instances they mention. And since it 
cannot be proved either impossible or unacrfpta- 
ral, is it not probable that trod might sometimes 
permit an intercourse with infernal spirits, with 
a design, in the e.ml, to turn this arid every other 
circumstance to his own glory? 

Respecting the cessation of these oracles, there I 
have been a variety of opinions. It has been 1 
generally held, indeed, that oracles ceased at the 
Birth of Jesus Christ; yet some have endeavoured 
to maintain the contrary by showing'-ffiiqj they 
were in being in the‘davs of Julian, commonly 
callafjTthe apostate, and that this emperor himself 
consulted them; nay, further, say they, history 
makes mention of several laws published by the 
Christian emperor* 'Jbeodorius, Gratian, and 
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asleep nor awake, hail supernatural revelations, 
Gen. xv. 1; xl\i. 2. Fourthly, The oracle >f the 
Urirn and Thummim, which was arrotnoanied 
with the ejihoil, or the |x<etural worn by the high 
priest, arid which God had endued with the gift 
of foretelling things to come, Nuin. xli. fi; Joel 
ii. 28. This manner of inquiring of the Lord was 
often made use of, from Joshua’s time to the 
erection of the temple nt Jerusalem.* ^Fifthly,* 
After the buikling ot the temple, they generally 
consulted the prophets, who wore frequent in the 
kingdoms of of uikh and Israel. From 
Zechariah, and Malachi, who arc the last of 
the prophets that have any of their writings re¬ 
maining, the Jews pretend that God gave them 
what they call, Bathkol, the Daughter of the 
Voice, which was a supernatural manifestation 
of the will of God-which was (jerfonned^ither 
by ( a strong inspiration or internal vp*t£ or 
else by a sensible and external vok*, -which 
was heard by a. number of persons sufficient to 
bear testimony of it For exampk>, such was the 
voice that was heard at tA Iwutism of Jesus 
3 b 2 
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Christ, saving, This is pty'beloveil Son, Ac. 
Matt. it. 17. 

The Scripture affords us examples likewise of 
pro&no oracles. Balaam, at the instigation of his 
own spirit, and urged on by his avarice, fearing 
to lose the recompense that was promised by Ba- 
lak, kingof the Moabites, huggests a diabolical 
expedient to this prince, of making the Israelites 
iall into idolatry and fornication, (Num. xxiv. 
14} xxxi. 16,) by which ho assures him of a cer¬ 
tain victory, oi at least of considerable advan¬ 
tage against the people of God. 

qdicoiah, the son of Imlah, a prophet of the 
Lord, says, (1 Kings xxii. 20., Ac.) that he saw 
the Almighty, sitting upon his throne, and all 
the host of heaven round about him; and the 
Lord suid, Who shall tempt Ahah, king of Israel, 
that he may go to war with Rumoj;h Gilead, and 
fall in the battle? One answered after one man¬ 
ner, and another in another. At the same time 
ap evil spirit presented himself before the Lord, 
and said, 1 will seduce him. And the Lord 
asked him, IIow 1 To which Satan answered, 

1 will go and lie a lying spirit in the mouth of his 
prophets. And the Lord said, Go, add thou shalt 
prevail. _ This dialogue clearly proves these two 
things: first , that the devil could do nothing by 
his own power; and, secondly , that, with the 
permission of God, he could inspire the false 
prophets, sorcerers, and magicians, and make 
them deliver false oracle#. See Vandale and 
Font cur lie’s Hist, dc Orac.; Potter’s Greek An¬ 
tiquities, vol. i. h. 2. ch. 7} Edwards’s Hist, of 
Red. p. 408 j Farmer on Mir. p. 281, 285; Enc. 
Brit, article Oracle. 

ORAL, delivered by the mouth, not written. 
See Tradition. 

ORATORY, a name given by Christians to 
certain plains of religious worship. 

In ecclesiastical antiquity, the term amt, auxiV 
fin, houses of prayer, or oratories, is frequently 
given to churches in general, of which tliere 
are innumerable instances in ancient Christian 
writers. But in some canons the name oratory 
aoems confined to private chapels or places of 
worship set up for the convenience of private 
families, yet still depending on the parochial 
churches, and differing from them in this, that 
they were only places of prayer, but not for cele¬ 
brating the communion: for if that were at any 
tunc allowed to private families, yd, at least, upon 
the great and solemn festivals, they were to resort 
for communion to the parish churches. 

' Oratory is used among the Romanists for a 
closet, or little apartment near a bedchamber, fur¬ 
nished with a little altar, crucifix, &c. for private 
dovotion. « 

Oratory, Priests of the .—There were two cpn- 
gregntiohs of religious, one in Italy, the other*in 
France, which were called by this name. 

The priests of the Oratory in .Italy had for 
their founder, St, Philip do Neri, a native of 
Florence, who, in the year 1548, founded at 
Rome' the Confraternity of the Holy Trinity. 
Thigyjgricty originally consisted of but fifteen 
poof fjjjttmis, who assembled in the church of St. 
Saviour, ia campo, every first Sunday, in the 
mouth, to practise die exercises of piety described 
by the holy founder. Afterwards thejr number 
increasing by the addition of several persons of 
distinction to the kociety, St. Philip proceeded to 
sstriliah an hospitaWor the reception of poor pil- 
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gruns, who, coming to RotOe to visit the to 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, were obliged, for r 
of a lodging, to lie in the streets and at the t 
of cburclies. For this charitable purpose, ] 

Paul IV. gave to thg society the parochial L 
of St. Benedict, close by winch waf builfan ] 
pital, so large, that in the Jubilee year 1600, A 
received 444,500 men, and 25,500 women, 
came in pilgrimage to Rome. +- 

The Priests of the. Oratory in France werai. 
established on the model of those .in Italy, and \ 
owe their rise to cardinal Berulie, a native of 
Champagne, who resolved upon this foundation 
in order to revive the splendour of the ecclesiaa-^ 
tical state, which was greatly sunk through the 
miseries of the civil wars, the increase of heresies, 
anil a general corruption of manners. To this 
end he assembled a community of ecclesiastics; 
in 1611, in the suhurb of St James. They ob¬ 
tained the king’s jotter patent for their establish¬ 
ment ; and, in 1613, pope Paul V. approved this 
congregation, under trie title of the Oratory of 
Jesus. 

This congregation consisted of two sorts of 
persons: the one, as it were, incorporated; the 
< 1 her, only associates: the former governed the 
1 uses of this institute; the latter were only em¬ 
ployed in forming themselves to the life and man¬ 
ners of ecclesiastics. And this was the true spirit 
of this congregation, in which they taught neither 
human learning nor theology, but only the vir¬ 
tues of the ecclesiastical life. „ 

ORDER, method; the established manner of 
performing a thing. Nothing can be more beau¬ 
tiful in religion and morals than order. The ne¬ 
glect of it ex [Rises us to the inroads of vice, and, - 
often brings uponTw the most perplexing eVPIttfo • 
Whether we consider it in reference to ourselvS, 
or our families , or the church, it is of the greatest 
importance. As to the first, order should be at¬ 
tended to os it respects our principles, lleb. xiii. 9; 
James i. 8; our tempera, Prov. xvii. 14; Eph. iv. , 
31; our conversation, Col. iv. 6; our business, 
Prov. xxii. 29; our time, Pa; xc. 12; Eccl. iii. It, 
our recreations, and our general conduct, PhiL t ‘ 
27; 2 Pet. i. 5, &r.—2. As it regards our fami- » 
lies, there should be order; as to the economy or 
management of its concerns, Matt xii. 25; as to 
devotion, and the time of it, Joshua xxiv. 15; aa 
to the instruction thereof, Eph. vi. 1 j Gen. xviii. 

19; 2 Tim. i. 5.—3. In respect to the church, 
order should lie observed as to the admission of 
members, 2 Cor. vL 15; as to the administration 
of its ordinances, 1 Cor. xiv. 33, 40; as to the^t- 
teiulance on its worship, Ps. xxvii. 4; as to our 
behaviour therein, CeL l. 10; Matt v. 16. To 
excite us to the practice of this duty we should 
consider that God is a God of order, 1 Cor. xtv." 
33; his works are all in the exactest order, Eph. 

L 11; Ps. civ. 25; Ecd. iii. 11; heaven iau place 
of order, Rev. vii. 9. JesuS Christ was a most 
beautiful example of regularity. The advan¬ 
tages of order are numerous. “ The observance 
ofu,” says Dr. Blair; “serves to correct that negli¬ 
gence which makes us omit some duties, and that 
hurry and precipitancy which make us perform 
others imperfectly. Our attention is thereby di¬ 
rected to its proper obj&U. We follow the 
straight path which Providence has pointed out 
to us;-in the course of which all tho diffiurcut 
business of life presents itself regularly to us on 
every side.” . Ser.woL ii. p. 23. 
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[I ORDERS, by way of eminence, or holyorden, 
Whnote a character peculiar to ecclesiastics whero 
AJrtheyare set apart for the ministry. This the 
ijhbanists make their sixth sacrament In no 
[yfAtecd church are there more than three orders, 
T/fto. bishops, priests, and deacons. In the Romish 
tahurch there are seven, exclusive of the epigeo- 
pite; all which the cnunr.il of Trent,enjoins to 
received and tielieved on jmin of unathema. 
wThey are distinguished into' petty or secular or- 

K - and-major or sacred orders. Orders, the 
y or minor, art four, viz these of door-keep- 
i«*rs, exorcist, reader, and acolyth. Sacred, 
iinaior, arc deaeon, priest, and bishop. 

ORDERS, RELIGIOUS, are congregations 
or societies of monasteries living under the same 
superior, in the same manner, and wearing the 
same habit. Religious orders may lie reduced to 
li vo, kinds, viz. monks, canons, knights, mendi¬ 
cants, and regular clerks. White order denotes 
the order of regular canons, of fit. Augustine. 
Black order denotes the order of St. Dencdict. 
Orders religious military arc those instituted in 
defence of the faith, and privileged to say mass, 
and who are prohibited marriage, &c. Of this 
kind arc the knights of Malta, or of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Such also were the knights tom- 
Iilars, the knights of Calatrave,, of St. Lazarus, 
Teutonic knights, tic. 

ORDINANCES OF THE GOSPEL arc 
-institutions of divine authority relating to the 
worship of God; such as baptism, Matt, xxviii. 
19.—2. The Lord's Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 24, &r.— 
3. Public ministry, or preaching and reading the 
worth Rom. x. 15; Eun. iv. 13; Mark xvi. 15.— 
4.- Hearing the Gospel, Mark iv. 21; Rom. x. 
17.—5. Public prayer, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 19; Matt, 
vi. 6, Psalm v.' 1, 7.—0. Singing of psaltns, Col. 
hi. 16; Eph. v. 19.—7. Fasting, James iv. 9; 
Matt. ix. 15; Joel H. 12.—8. solemn thanks¬ 
giving, Psalm v. 14; 1 Thess. v. 18. See these 
difcreiit articles; also Means op Grach. 

ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy 
orders, or of initiating a person intolhe priesthood 
by prayer and tl>£ laying on of hands. Among 
the Dissenters, ordination is the public, setting 
apart of a minister to his work, or over the (icople 
whose call he has accepted. In the church of 
England, ordination has always been esteemed 
the principal prerogative of hishopa and they still 
retain the function as a mark oftheir spiritual 
sovereignty in their diocese. Without ordination 
no person can receive any benefice, parsonage, 
vicarage, 6ec. A person must be twenty-three' 
years of age, or near it, before he can lie or- i 
duined deacon, or luxe any share in the ministry; 1 
and full tweqty-four before he tan be ordained 
priest, and by that means be permitted to ad-, 
minister the holy communion. A bishop, on the 
ordination of clergymen, is to examine them in 
the presence of the ministers, who in the onlina- 
tion of priests, but not of deacons, assists him at 
the imposition of hands; but this is only done as 
sf mark of assent, not because it is thought ne¬ 
cessary. In case any crime, as drunkenness, 
perjury, forgery, &c., k alleged against any one 
that is to lie ordained either priest or dlacon, the 
bishop ought to desist from ordaining him. Tfye 
pereo.ru> lie ordained is to bring a testimonial of 
nis hie and doctrine to the bishop and to give 
account of his faith in Latin; and both prints j 
aud deacons arc obliged to subscribe to thp thirty-1 
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mne articles.. In die%neicnt discipline there ww 
no such thing as a vogue and absolute brdinatkmj 
but every ope wak to have a church, whereof ha 
"was to tiff ordained clerk or priest. In the twelfth 
century they grew more remiss, nnd ordained 
without any tit Its or benefice. The round! of 
Trent, however, restored the ancient discipline, 
and appointed that none should be ordained hut 
'those who were provided with a benefice; whieff 
practice still obtains in England. The times of 
ordination are the four Sundays iqi mediately fol¬ 
lowing Ihe Ember weeks; being the second 
Sunday in Lent, Trinity Sunday, and the Sun¬ 
day* following the first Wednesday after Septem¬ 
ber 14 and December 13. These arc the stated 
times; but niriinathm may take pluee «t any other 
time, according to the discretion of the bislioji, or 
ciirumstancestof the ease. Among ikoedi re or 
Dissenters, ordinations^ vary. In the establisli- 
fnent of Scotland, where tlicrc are no bishops/ 
the j lower or ordination is lodged in the presby¬ 
tery. Among the Calvinistic Methodists, ordina¬ 
tion is jierformed by the sanction and assistuneo 
of their own ministers. Among the Independ¬ 
ents and Baptists, the power of ordination lies in 
tin# suffrage of the people. The qiudifirations 
of the candidute arc first known, tried, and ap¬ 
proved by the church. Ailer which trial, the 
church proceeds to give him a cull to Is* their 
minister; which he accepting, the public ac¬ 
knowledgment thereof in signified by ordination, 
the mode of which is so well known, as nof to 
need recital here. 

Though the Dissenters practise ordination, we 
find they arc not agreed rcsiircting it. Some 
contend for the jxiwer of ordination ns belonging 
to Ihe pr^ple; the exercise of which right by 
them constitutes a minister, nnd confers validity 
on his public ministrations. Others suppose it 
"imlongs to those who urc already in office. With¬ 
out pretending to determine the question, we 
shall here give an outline of tile arguments on 
both s|d<'s. 

According to the former opinion, it is argued that 
the word ordain was originally equal to choose or 
appoint j so that if twenty Christians nominated 
s man to instruct them once, the man v*is ap- 
laiinted or ordained a preacher for the time. 
The essence of ordination lies in tbr voluntary 
cholcd and call of the iieojilc, and in the voluntary 
acceptance, of tliat call by file parson chosen and 
called; for this affair must lie by mutual consent 
and agreement, which joins them together as 
;iastor and (icople. And this is to fa* done mining 
themselves; and public ordination, m called, is 
no other than a declaration of that. Election and 
ordination are spoken of as the same; the latter 
is expressed and explained by the former. It is 
said of Christ, that lie ordained twelve, Mark iii. 
Mfthat is, he chose them to the office of apostlo- 
ship, as he himself exiilAiiis it, John vi. 79. Paul 
and Barnabas are said tq ordain elders in erery 
church (Acts xiv. 23.) or to choose them ; that 
is, they gave orders and directions to ‘ every 
church as to tlje choice of eldi rs over tlwni: for 
sometimes persons arc said to do that which they 
give orelen* and directions for doing j as Moses 
and Solomon, with respect to building th&teber- 
naclc and temple, tlarugh done by otlicw; and 
Moses particularly is said to choose the judges, 
Exod. xviii. 25, the choice being made under hi* 
direction and guidance. The word that is uted 
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in Acta xjv. S3, is tran^atfcd chosen. in Cor. 

/ U. 8, 19, where the apoetie speaks of a brother, 
KupoT'i'i'iiic, who was chosen tif the churches to 
travel with u», and is ho rendered when ascribed 
to God, Acts x. 41. This choice and ordination, 
in primitive times, was made two ways-; by cast¬ 
ing lots and giving votes, signified by the stTetch- 
ng out of lianas. Matthias was chosen and 
Ordained to lie an apostlc'in the room of Judas by 
casting lots; that neing an extraordinary office, 
required an immediate interposition of the Divine 
Being, a lot being nothing more nor less than an 
apical to God for the decision of an afiitir. But 
ordinary officers, as elders and pastors of churches, 
were chosen and ordained by ttie votes of the peo¬ 
ple, expressed by stretching out their hands; thus 
it is said of the r; jostles, Acts xiv. 23. When 
they had ordained them elder# in,every church, 
xiipsr'yqravTi,-, by taking the suffrages and votes 
of tho members of the churches, shown by the 
stretching out of their hands, as the' word signi¬ 
fies ; and which they directed them to, and upon 
it iWclared the elders duly elected and ordained. 

Home, however, on this side of the question, 
do not go so far ns to say, that the essence of or¬ 
dination lies in the choice of the people, but. in 
the solemn and public separation to office by 
irayer: still, however, they think that ordination 
»y either bishops, presbyters, or any superior 
cnnracler, cannot lie necessary to make a minister 
or ordain n pastor in any particular church; for 
Jesus Christ, say they, would never leave the sub¬ 
sistence of Ins churches, or tho efficacy of his 
won! and sacraments, to depend on the uninter¬ 
rupted succession of any office or officer; for then 
it would he impossible for any church to know 
whether they ever have had any Authentic minis¬ 
ter; for we could never lie assured that such or- 
dinations had been rightly, transmitted through 
1700 years. A whole nation might be corrupted, 
and every bishop and elder therein might have 
aijostalised from the faith, us it was in Kngland in 
the days of po|jery. To sav, therefore, that the 
right of ordaining lies in men who are already in 
office, would drive us to hold the above-mentioned 
untenable )x>sitiun of uninterrupted succession. 

On the. other side, it is observed, that, although 
Christians have the liberty of choosing lltrirown 
pastor, yet they have no power or right to confer 
tho office itself. Scripture represents ordination 
to lie the setting apart of a iierson to the, holy 
ministry, l»y the authority of Jesus himself acting 
by the medium of men in affirm and this solemn 
investing act is necessary to his being lawfully 
accounted a minister of Christ. The original 
word, Acts vi. 3. is a«r*rT*r.>pt», which accord¬ 
ing to Bcapul.i, ancklhe best writers on the sacred 
language, signifies to put one in rule, or to give 
him authority. Now, did this power lodge in the 
people, how'happens it that in all the epistles, 
not a single won! is to be found giving them any 
directions about constituting ministers 7 On the 
other hand, in the epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
who' were persons in office, we find l auricular 
instruction given them to lav hands suddenly on 
no iruiji, to examine his quaftficatibns before they 
ordain hint and to take care that they commit 
the office only to faithful men, who shall be able 
to teach oilier* also* Titus j. frj $ Tint iv. 14; 
Acta xiv. 23. 

Besides, it is said, the primitive Christians 
evidently viewed this matter in the same light. 
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There is scarcely a single ecclesiastical writer that', 
does not expressly mention ordination as the work'*' 
of the ciders, and as being regarded as a 
thing from the choice of the people^ and sujM*y 
quent to it. * ^ 

Most of the foregoing remafks apply chiefly to. 
the supposition that a person cannot he ordained* 
in any other way than as u pastor over a churchy. 
But here, also, we find a difference of opinion.. 
On the one side it is said, that there is no Scrip- 1 
tore authority whatever for a person being or-, 
darned without firing chosen or nominated to thejl 
•IJjee of a minister by a church. Elders and , 
bishops were ordained in every church, not with- l 
out any church. To ordain a man originally 
says Dr. Campbell, was nothing else but in a 
solemn manner to assign him a pastoral change. 
To give him no charge, and pot to ordain him, 
were perfectly identical. On the other side it is 
contended, that from these words, “Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature; and, lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world," it is evident that mis¬ 
sionaries and itinerants must be employed in the 
important work of tlie ministry; that, as such 
< annot bo ordained over any particular church, 
'.ifS* cannot he the least impropriety in ordain¬ 
ing them for the church universal. Allowing 
tliat they have all those talents, gills, and grace, 
that constitute a minister in the sight of God, 
who will dare sav they should not lie designated 
by their brethren for the administration of those 
ordinances Christ has appointed in the church?— 
Without allowing this, how many thousands 
would lie destitute of these ordinances? Besides, 
these arc tho very menwliorn God in general ho* 
Hours as the first instruments in raising churcHFn, 
over which stated pastors are afterwards fixed. 
The separation of Haul and Barnaljas, say they, 
was an ordination to missionary work, including 
the administration of sacraments to the converted 
Heathen, ns well as public instruction, Acts xiii. 

1, 3. So Timothy was ordained, 1 Tim. iv, 14; 
Acts xv i. 3; and there is equal reason, by analogy, 
to supjjose that Titus ur.d other companions of ** 
Paul were similarly ordained, without any. of 
them having a particular church to take under 
his pastoral care. So that they appear to have 
been ordained to the work of the Christian 
ministry at large. - , 

On reviewing the whole of this controversy, I 
would say with Dr. Watts, "that since there are 
some texts in the New Testament, whyein sin 
gle persons, either apostles, as Paul ana Barna¬ 
bas, ordained ministers in their churches; or 
evangelists, as Timothy and Titus; and-since 
other missions or ordinations arorintimated to -be 
performed by several persons, viz. prophets, 
teachers, elders, or a presbytery, as in Acts xiii. 

1; and 1 Tint. iv. 14; since there is sometimes 
mention made of the imposition pf hands in the 
mission of a minister, and sometimes no mention 
of it; and since it is evident that in some eases 
popular ordinations are and must be valid -with¬ 
out any bishop or eider; 1 think none of these 
differences should be made a matter of violent 
contest amting Christians; nor ought any words 
to be pronounced against each other by. those of 
the episcopal, presbyterian, or independent yj»y. 
Surely, all may agree thus far, that various forms, 
or modedr seeming to be used in mission or 
ordination of ministers in primitive times, may * 
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) give a reasonable occasion or colour for sincere 
°n<l honest searchers after truth to follow diflcrent 
• opinions on this head, and do therefore demand 
» (, ur candid and charitable sentiments concerning 
those who duller from us." Secaitieles F.imm'O- 
f'ev, Imcosii'ion or- Hands, I\t>-:ckm)kn rx, 
and Mimsthua r , Pam., in this work; Jumps 



tional Foundation of a Christian Chvrrh, see.ft; 
Dr. Campbell's ffrtmei on /•>, ledudiral His¬ 
tory , vol, i. p. ft If,; (HH's liodx, of Divinity, p. 
lilt), vol. iii. Hvo. ed.; Thrologh rd .Mnga-ine for 
1H02, ftft, fK>, It!7; Firing's He math* on 
Hifjc's Sermon, pi cached Indore the lid in' < rgh 
Missionary Society, in It-iOl’. 

OR1GFN1NTS, a denomination which ap¬ 
peared in the third century, who derived their 
opinions from the writings of Origen, n presbyter 
of Alexandria, and a man of vast and micoiinnon 
abilities, vvlio interpreted the divine truths of re¬ 
ligion according to the tenor of the Platonic phi¬ 
losophy. He alleged, that the source of mam 
.evils lies in adhering to the literal and external 
part of Scripture; and that the true meaning of 
the sacred writers was to Is- sought in a myste¬ 
rious and hidden sense, arising from the nature 
al‘ things tlieniM-lves. 

The principal tenets ascribed to Origen, to¬ 
gether with a lew of the reasons made use of in 
their defence, »rc comprehended in the iollowiug 
summary:— 

1. That there is a pre-existent state of human 
souljjf. For the nature of the soul is such ns to 
make her capable of exiting eternally, backward 
-npxvrll as forward, liernuse licr sjiiiitu.il essence, 
ns such, makes it iuijMissible that she should, 
either through age or violence, ho dissolved; so 
that nothing is wanting to her existence but the 
good pleasure of him from whom all things pro¬ 
ceed. And it, according to the Platonic scheme, 
we assign the jirodmiion of all things to the i xu- 
lH’r.int fulness(>f life in the Deity, which, through 
the blessed necessity ot his communicative nature, 
empties itself info all jss-sihilities of Unrig, ns into 
so many rajsihle receptacles, we must Mipjxisc 
her existence in a sense necessary, and in u do 
gri-e eo-eterrial vxilli God. 

2. That souls were condemned to animate 
mortal bodies, in order to exjiinte faults they had 
committed in a pre-existent state: lbr we may In- 
assured, from the infinite goodness of their Cre¬ 
ator, that they were at first joined to the purest 
matter; and placed in those regions of the uni¬ 
verse which were most suitable to (he purity of 
essence they then jxwsessed. For that trie souls 
of men are an order of essentially inmrnorute 
spirits, their deep immersion into terrestrial mat¬ 
ter, the modification of all their operations by it, 
and the heavenly body promised in the Gokjk-I, 
as the highest perfection of our renewed nature, 
clearly evince. Therefore if our souls existed 
before they apjieaml inhabitants of the earth, 
they were placed in a purer element, ami enjoyed 
far greater degrees of happiness. An<#certainly 
he, wfyose overflowing goodness brought them 
into fxtstenae, would not deprive them of their 
felicity, till by their mutability they rendered 
themselves Ifrss pure in the whole extent of their 
*1 lowers, and liecamc disposed ’for the sutceplion 
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| of such n degree of flhrjxm-al life as was exactly 

1 answerable to their present disposition of spirit. 
Hence it was necessary that they should become 
terrestrial men. 

ft. That the soul of Christ was united to the 
Word lielbre tin* incarnation. For the Scrip¬ 
tures teach us that the soul of the Messiah was 
created More the* U'gipiung'of the world, Phil 
ii. 5, 7. 'J’his text must lx- understood of Christ’s 
human soul, lieoausc it is unusual to projiouiid 
the Deity as nn example of humility in Seri])- 
tore. Though the humanity of Christ whs so 
God like, lie emptied himself' of this fulness of 
life and glory, to take u/mn him the fnsm of a 
serrunt. It was this Messiah who conversed 
with the patrinn-hs under a lmiinfn form: it 
was he who apjx-nred to Moses ii|xm the Holy 
Mount: it was lie who sjxike to the prophets 
under a visible njipeiipuce; and it is lie who 
\vill at last fornr in triumph upon the clouds to 
restore the universe to its primitive splendour ufid 
felicity. 

4. 'Flint at the resurrection of the dead we 
shall lie clothed with ellieriul Ixulies. For the 
elements of our terrestrial eoni|x>sUionH are such 
as Almost fatally entangle us in vice, passion, and 
misery. 'I'lie purer the vehicle the soul is limn'd 
with, the more jx-rfeet is her life and opt rations. 
Resides, the Supreme Gixxlness who made all 
things, assures us lie made all things best at first, 
and therefore his recovery of us to our lost. hnj>- 
piness (which is the design of the Gospell must 
restore us to our lx-tter IxxlicH and happier habi¬ 
tations, which is evident, from 1 Cor. x v. 4ft, 

2 < 'or. v. 1 ; and other n-xts of Scripture. 

5. That, nlb-r long jx-riods of time, the damned 
shall Ik- released from their torments, and restored 
to a new state of probation. For the Duly has 
Mich reserves in his gracious providence, as will 
vindicate Ins sovereign g-xslriess and wisdom 
trom all disparagement. Fxpintory puins are n 
part of his adorable plan; for this sliarjx-r kind 
ot favour has ii righteous place in such creatures 
as nre by nature inulaMc. Though sin has ex¬ 
tinguished or silenced the divine life, yet it bus 
not destroyed the faculties of reason and under¬ 
standing, consideration and memory, which will 
serve tile life which is most powerful. It, there¬ 
fore, (he vigorous attraction of the sensual nature 
lie stinted by a ct us< less pain, these powers may 
resume the sense of a better life and nature. As 
in the material system there is u gravitation of 
the less bodies towards the greater, there must of 
necessity he something analogous to this in the 
intellectual system; and since the spirits created 
by God are emu nations and streams trout his own 
abyss of Ix-ing, and as m If existent power must 
needs subject all beings to itself, the Deity could 
not but impress ii|xm her intimate natures and 
substances a central tendency towards himself; 
nn essential ftriricijile of re-union to tlu-ir great 
original 

(). That the earth, after its conflagration, shall 
become habitable again, arid lx- the mam-ion of 
men and animals, and that in eternal ve issitudex. 
For it is thus expressed in Isaiah ■ Jldiold l 
make new heavene, and a new earth, &£., and 
in Heb. i. 10, 12, Thou, lard, in the beginning 
hast laid the. foun/fOtions of the lurth; as a 
vesture shall thou change tin m, awl they shall 
be changed, &c. Where there is only a change 
tlie substance is not destroyed, this change being 
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only as tliat of a garment vfirfl out find decaying. 
The t'.isliiou of the world pannes away like a 
turning scene, to exhibit a fresh and new repre¬ 
sentation of things; and if only the present dress 
and appearance of things go off the substance is 
sunimscd to remain entire. • 

ORIGINAL SIN. Sec Pali., Sin. 

ORIGIN OF EVIL. Sec Sin. 

* ORTHODOXY, soundness of doctrine or 
Opinion in matters of religion. The doctrines 
which are generally considered as orthodox 
among us, are such as were generally professed 
at the time of the Reformation, viz. the fall of 
man, regeneration, atonement, repentance, justi¬ 
fication by free grace, &c. 

Some have thought, that, in order to keep 
error out of the church, there should lie some 
human form as a standard of ortluylory, wherein 
certain disputed doctrines shall lx 1 expressed in 
Hiicli determinate phrases ns may he directly 
levelled against such errors as shall prevail from 
time to time, requiring those especially who are 
to be public teachers m the church to subscribe 
or virtually to declare their assent to such formu¬ 
laries. But, as Dr. Doddridge observes, 1. llud 
this Ix’en requisite, it is probable that the Srfiji- 
lures would have given us some such formularies 
si these, or some directions as to the manner in 
which they should be drawn up, proposed, and 
received.—2. It is impossible that weak and pas¬ 
sionate men, who have perliaiw lieen heated in 
the very controversy thus decided, should express 
themselves with greuter propriety than the ajios- 
tles did.—3. It is plain, in fact, that this prarticc 
has been the cause of grant contention in the 
Christian church, and such formularies have 
lieen the grand engine of dividing it,,in propor¬ 
tion to the degree in which they have been mul¬ 
tiplied and urged.—4. This is laying a great 
leiuplution in the way of such us desire to un¬ 
dertake the office of teachers in the church, and 
will 1* most likely to deter and utlliot those who 
have the greatest tenderness of conscience, and 
therefore (ro:f. par.) best deserve encouragement. 

5. It is not likely to answer the end projxised, 
viz. "the preserving an uniformity of opinion; 
•ince persons of little integrity lnuy satisfy their 
consciences, in subscribing vvliat they do not at 
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all believe as articles of ■peace , or in putting the - 
most unnatural sense on the words. And 
whereas, in answer to all these inconveniences, it. 
is pleaded, that such forms are necessary to keepv 
the church front heresy, and it is letter there 
should he some hypocrites under fuiii forms of 
orthodoxy, than that a freedom of debate and 
opinion should be allowed to all teachers; tilt* 
answer is plain, that, when any one begins UW 
preach doctrines which ap|>car to those who at-.* 
tend ujion him dungerous and subversive of 
Christianity, it will be time enough to proceed toj£ 
si^li animadversion us the nature of Ins error in 
their appreliensim will requite, and his relation 
to them will admit. See articles Establishment 
and Si;iixL'KipriON ; Doddridge's lectures, lec. 
171 i Watts's Orthodoxy and Charity llniti/^, 

OSIANDR1ANS, a denomination among 
the Lutherans, which was founded in the year 
1550, by Andrew Osiander, a celebrated German 
divine, wlu>ae doctrine amounted to the following 
propositions: 

1. That Christ, considered in liis human na¬ 
ture only, could not, by liis olx'dience to the divine 
law, obtain justification and pardon for sinners; 
n dier can we lx? justified Indore God, by pin- 
' ning and upphing to ourselves, through faith, 
i lie righteousness and olxslience of the mail 
Christ. It is only through that eternal anil essen¬ 
tial righteousness which dwells in Christ, consi¬ 
dered as Gtxi, anil which resides in lus divine 
nature, that is united to the human, that man¬ 
kind can obtain complete justification. 

'2. That a man Ix-comos a partaker of tliis 
divine righteousness by faith, since it is in conse¬ 
quence of tliis uniting principle that Christ dwell* 
in the heart of man with his divine nght&us- 
iioss. Now, wherever this divine righteousness 
dwells, there Gixl can behold no sin; therefore, 
when it is present with Christ in the hearts 
of the regenerate, they are on its account consi¬ 
dered by the Deity as righteous, although they be 
sinners. Moreover, this divine and justifying 
righteousness of Christ ejicites the liiithlul to the 
pursuit of holiness, and to the practice of virtue. 

OS8ENIAN8, a denomination, in the first 
century, which taught that faith may and ought 
to be dissembled. 


PACIFICATION, EDICTS OF, were de¬ 
crees, granted by the kings of Franco to the 
Protestants, for appeasing the troubles occasioned 
by their persecution. The first Edict of Paci¬ 
fication was granted bv Charles IX. in January 
1502, permitting tile free exercise of the reformed 
religion near all the cities and towns of the 
realm. March lit, 15011, the saine'king granted 
n second Edict of Pacification, at Am noise, per¬ 
mitting the free excreise of the reformed religion 
in the houses of gentlemen and lords high justi¬ 
ciaries (or those that had the newer of life and 
death,) to their families and dependants only; 
and allow ing other Protestants to have their ser¬ 
mons in such towns os they had them, in before 
the seventh of March; obliging them withal to 
quit the churches they had possessed themselves 
of during the troubles. Another, colled the Edict 
tf Lonjumeau, ordering the execution of that of 
323 


Amboise, was published March 27, 1568, after a 
treaty of jieace. This pacification was but of 
short continuance; for Charles perceivingn gene¬ 
ral insurrection of the Huguenot*, revoked the 
said edicts in SejSember, 1508, forbidding the 
exercise of the Protestant religion, and command¬ 
ing all the ministers to deimrt the kingdom in 
fifteen days. But on the eighth of August, 1570, 
he made peace with them again, and, published 
an edict on the eleventh, allowing the lords high 
justiciaries to have sermons in their houses for all 
comers, and granting other Protestants two pub¬ 
lic exercises in each government. He likewise 
gave thoA four cautionary towns, viz. Rochelle, 
\Ioniauhan , Cognal, and La Charitr, to be 
places of security for them during the space of 
two years. 

Nevertheless, in August, 1572, he authorized 
the Bartholomew tnaasacre, and at the same time 
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Issued a declaration, forbidding the exercise of 
the Protestant religion. 

Henry III. in April, 1576, made fieaac with 
the Protestants; and the Edict of PacifiratCbn 
was published in parliament, May 14, permitting 
them to lihild churches and have sermons where 
they pleased. The Guisifin faction, enraged at 
this general liberty, Ivegnn the famous league for 
defence of the Catholic, religion, which became so 
formidable, that it obliged the king to assemble 
the states of the. kingdom at Blum, in Deremlier 
1576, where it was enacted that there should la' 
hut one religion in France, and that th* Pro¬ 
testant ministers should la* all banished. In 1577, 
the king, to parity the troubles, published an edict 
in parliament, October Btli, granting the same 
^hlsTty to the reformed which they had la*fore. 
TIowevcr, in July 1585, the league obliged Inin 
to publish another edvt, revoking all former 
edicts granted to the Protestants, and ordering 
them to depart the kingdom in six months, or 
turn PajiisU. This edict was followed by more 
to the same purpose. 

Henry IV coming to the crown, published n 
declaration, July 4, 1591, ahulishing the edicts 
against the Protestants. This edict was verified 
in the parliament of Chalons; but the troubles 
prevented the verification ot it in the parliaments 
of the other provinces; so that the Protestants 
had not the free exercise of their religion in any 
place but where they were masters, and Imd ba¬ 
nished the Romish religion. In April 151IH, the 
king published a new Edict of Purification at 
Nantr, granting the Protestants the free exercise 
of their religion in all places where they hud the 
same in 1596 and 1597, and one exercise in each 
bailiwick. 


This Edict of Sants was confirmed by Lewis 
XIII. in 1610, and by Lewis XIV. 1652. Bpt 
this latter ulwhshed it entirely in 1685. Sec 
HciitiRNor.s, nod Pkiinkcutiov. 

PAS DO BAP riSTS, those who baptise their 
children. The word comes from n*ti, infant, 
and baptism. See Baptism. 

PAGANISM, the religious worship mid dis¬ 
cipline of Pagans, or tho adoration oi idols and 
false gods. The theology of the Pagans accord¬ 
ing to themselves, as Scssvola and Vnrro, was of 
three sorts. The first of these may well lie called 
fabulous, as treating of the theology and gene¬ 
alogy of their deities, in which they sav such 
things as are unworthy of deity; ascribing to 
them thefts, murders, adulteries, and all manner 
of crimes; ami therefore this kind of theology is 
condemn'd by the wiser sort of heathens as nu¬ 
gatory and scandalous: the writers of this sort 
of theology were Sanchoniatho, the Pluenieian ; 
# and of the Grecians, Orpheus, Hesiod, Pherc- 
cyde, &r. The second sort, called physic, or 
natural, was studied and taught by the philoso¬ 
phers, who, rejecting the multiplicity of gods 
introduced by the jsieta, brought thpir theology 
to a more natural and rational form, and supposed 
that there was but one Supreme God, which they 
commonly make to be the sun; at least, an em¬ 
blem of him, but at too great a distance to mind 
the allium of the world, and therefore deviwsl 
certain demons, which tney considered as media¬ 
tors lietwaen the Supreme God ami man; and the 
. dobtrines of these demons, to which the apostle is 
thought to allude in 1 Tun. iv. 1, were what the 
phikwophen had a concerh with, and who treat 
323 
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of their unfurl, (ffiive, nnd regard to men t as did 
Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics. Tho 
third part, railed fkditir, or civil, was instituted 
by legislators, statesmen, nnd politicians; tho 
first among the Romans was Nuina Pompilius: 
this chiefly n%|**cted their gods, temples, altars, 
sacrifices, and rites of worship, and was properly 
their idolatry, the care of which belonged t<^ the 
priests; and this was enjoined the common peo¬ 
ple, to keep them in oliedienee to the civil stain, 
rims things continued in the Gentile world, 
until the light of the (lospel was «*u* a&tong 
them ; the times liefore were times of igmtranri^ 
as the apostle calls them : they were ignorant of 
the true God, nod of the worship of him ; and of 
the Messiah, und salvation by hi*. Their state 
is truly described, Eph. ii. 12, that they were 
then with tut Christ: aliens from (he common¬ 
wealth of Israel; grangers from the covenants' 
of jmm^ise; haring no hoj/e, and without (list 
in the world; and, comas] uenlly, their theology 
was insufficient for their salvation. The reader 
will find some admirable reflections on the growth 
of heathenism among modern Christians, in the 
third volume of the Rev. W. Jones's Works. 
•See Hkatiikns, Ihoi.atry, Poi.ythkism. 

PAGODA, or Pa'ioh, ii nume given by tho 
East I ndiuns to their temples, where they wor¬ 
ship their gods. 

PALM SUNDAY, the Sunday next before 
F.asler, so railed from palm branches Iming strew¬ 
ed on the road by the limitilude, when our Sa¬ 
viour made Ins triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

PANTHEISM, a philosophical s|>erios of 
idolatry, leading to atheism, in wliirh (be uni¬ 
verse was considered as the Supreme God. Who 
was t^e inventor of this absurd system, is j»er- 
liiins riot known, but it wns of early origin and 
differently modified by diflerent pliilosopbers. 
Some held the universe to lai one immrnso 
animal, of which the incorporeal soul was pro- 
|H*rly their god, and the heavens and the earth 
the Issly ol that god; whilst others held but 
one substance, partly active, and partly passive, 
and therefore looked upon the visible universe 
as the only ;Vum<n. The earliest Grecian pan¬ 
theist of whom we read was Orpheus, who called 
the world the body of find, and its several parts 
Lys members, making the whole uni terse one 
divine animal. According to Ciidvvorlh, Or¬ 
pheus nnd Ins followers believed in the immaterial 
•sail of the world ; therein agreeing Willi Aristotle, 
who certainly held that Got! and matter are co- 
eternal : and that there is some such union lw- 
twoen them, hs subsists lietwrrii the fiouls nnd 
bodies of lie'll. An institution, imbibing senti¬ 
ments nearly of this kind, was set on foot about 
eighty or ninety years ago, in this kingdom, by a 
society of philosophical idolaters, who called them¬ 
selves Pantheists, because they professed tho 
worship of All Nature as their deity. They Imd 
Mr. John Tolnnd for their secretary and chap¬ 
lain. Their liturgy was in Latin; ap English 
translation was published in 1751, from which 
the followiiyj.sentiments are extracted ■—‘‘Thu 
ethereal firr environs nil things, and is therefor© 
supreme. The *ther is a reviving Ort^ it ruled 
all things, it disposes all things. In it is aoul, 
mind, "prudence. * This fire is Horace's par¬ 
ticle of divine breath, arid Virgil’* inwardly nou¬ 
rishing spirit. All things art- comprised in an 
intelligent nature.” This force they call the soul 
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of the world t as also, a mindW perfect-wisdom, 
and, consequently, God. Vanmi, the Italian 
philosopher, was nearly of this opinion : his god 
was nature. Some very learned and excellent 
remarks are made on tins error by Mr. Boyle, in 
his discourse on the vulgarly received notion of 
nature. See Junes qf NaylaruTs Works, vol. ix. 
p. 50, and article Spinosism. 

PANTREULOUY, the whole sum or laxly 
of divinity. 

PAPtST, one who adheres to the communion 
of Um pope and church of Home. See Port:, and 
Poi'EliY. 

PARABLE, n faltlc or allegorical instruction, 
founded on something real or apparent in nature 
or history, from which a moral i» drawn, by com- 
jwiring it with something in which the people arc 
more immediately eoncemcd: snrh are the para¬ 
bles of Dives and Lazarus, of the prodigal son, 
of the ten virgins, &e. Dr. Blutr observes, that 
“ of'parables, which form it part of allegory, the 
prophetical writings arr full; and if to us they 
sometimes ap|>car obscure, we must Tenicinlx-r, 
that, in those early times, it wus universally the 
riHsie throughout ull the eastern nations, to con¬ 
vey sacred truths under some mysterious figures 
and representations ” 

PARACLETE, nn advocate or comforter; 
generally applied to the third person in the Tri- 
nitv, John xv. 26. 

PARADISE, the garden of Eden, in which 
Adam and Eve were placed. It is also used to 
denote heaven, Luke xxni It. As to the ter¬ 
restrial paradise, there have been many inquiries 
about its situation. It has liecn placed in the 
third heaven, in the orb of the moon, in the 
muon itself! in the middle region of the ujr, above 
the earth, under the earth, in the place possessed 
lie the Caspian sea, and under the arctic jxile. 
The learned lluetius places it upon the river 
that is produced by the conjunction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, now called the river of the Arabs, 
between this conjunction and the division made 
by the same river before it falls into the Persian 
sea. Other geographers have placed it in Ar¬ 
menia, between the sources of the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Phasis, which 
they suppose to lie the four rivers described by 
Moses. But concerning the exact place, we must, 
necessarily be very uncertain, if, indeed, it can be 
thought at all to exist at present, considering the 
many changes which have taken place oh tho 
surface of the earth sinre the. creation. See Man. 

PARAPHRASE, an explanation of some 
text in clearer and more ample terms, wherein 
more regard is liud to an author's meaning than 
his words. See Commentary. 

PARDON, the act of forgiving an offender, 
or removing the guilt of sin, that the punish¬ 
ment due to it may not la* inflicted. Of the na¬ 
ture of pardon it may be observed, that the 
Scripture represents it by various phrases: a lift¬ 
ing up, or taking away, Ps. xxxii. 1; a covering 
of it, Ps.‘ lxxxv. *2; a'non-imputation of it, Ps. 
xxxii. 2; a blotting it out, Ps. xliii^ ‘Jo; u non¬ 
remembrance of it, fleb. viii. 12; Is. xliii. 25. 
1. It is nn act of free grace, Ps. li. 1; La. xliii. 
25.—2. A point of justice, God having received 
satisfaction by the blood of Christ, 1 John i. ft.— 
3. A ccugpfete act, a forgiveness of ull the sins of 
his people, 1 John i. 7; Psol. ciii. 2, 3.-4. An 
act that wUl never be repealed, Mic. viL 1ft. The 
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author or cause of pardon is not any creature, 
angel, or man; but God. Ministers are said to 
remit sin dodaratively, but not authoritatively; 
that is, they preach and declare that there is re¬ 
mission of sins in Christ; but to pretend to ab¬ 
solve men is the height of blasphemy, 1 Thess. 
ii. 4; Rev. xiii. 5, G. See Absou tion, Induic 
ounces. There is nothing that man has, or can 
do, by which pardon can lx- procured: wealth 
cannot buy jxtrdon, Prov. xl 4; human works or 
righteousness cannot merit it, Rom. xi. (5; nor can 
water baptism wash away sin. It is the prero¬ 
gative of God alone to forgive, Mark ii. 7; the 
first cause of which is his own sovereign grace 
and mercy, Eph. i. 7. The meritorious cause is 
the blood of Christ, Heb. ix. 11; 1 John i. 7. 
Pardon of sin and justification are considered hjt 
some as the same tiling; and it must lx- con¬ 
fessed that thereisacli.se connexion; in many 
parts they agree, and it is without doubt that 
every sinner who shall lx 1 found pardoned at the 
great day, will likewise lx> justified ; yet they 
have I wen distinguished thus: 1. An innocent 
jwrson when falsely accused and acquitted, is 
justified, but not pardoned ; and a criminal may 
be • (loned, though he cannot lie justified or do- 
elat innocent. Pardon is of men that are sin¬ 
ner', and who remain such, though jxirdoned 
sinners; but justification is a pronouiring persons 
righteous, as if they had never sinned —2 Par¬ 
don frees from punishment, but d<x'< not entitle 
to everlasting life; hut justification docs, Rom. v. 

If we were only pardoned, we should indeed, 
escajie the pains of hell, but could have no claim 
to the joys of heaven; for these are more than 
the most iierfbct works of man could merit ; 
therefore tiiey must lx- xvliat the Scripture dt*- 
dares—“ the gift of God.” 

^ After all, however, though these two may Ixs 
distinguished, yet they cannot lx- separated; and, 
in reality, one is not prior to ihe other; for he thnt 
is pardoned by tho death of Christ, is at the same 
time justified by his life, Itom. v. [ft; Arts xiii. 
38,3ft. See G«a( k, Meiu'y. ('hnrnoik's Works, 
vol. ii. p. 101 ; GUI's liody of Diruuly , article 
Pardon; Owen on Pssil. exxx.; Hrrtry's Works 
vol. ii. i). 352. 

PARENTS, u name appropriated to imme¬ 
diate progenitors, as father and mother. The 
duties of parents to children relate to their health, 
their maintenance, their education, and morals. 
Many rules have lwen delivered respecting the 
hcalthot children, which cannot lx* inserted here; 
yet we shall just observe, that, if a jiarent wishes 
to see his progeny healthy, he must not indulge 
them in every thing their little appetites desire; 
not give them too much sleep, nor evei\ give them 
strong liquors, lie must accustom them to in- , 
dustry and moderate exercise. Their food and 
clothing should be rather light. They should go 
to rest soon, and rise early ; and, above all, should, 
if possible, lie inspired with a love of cleanliness. 
As to their maintenance, it is tho parent's duty 
to provide every thing for them thal is necessary 
until they lx* capable of providing for themselves. 
They, therefore, who live iu habit* of idleness, 
desert their Lmtlies, or bv their negligent conduct 
reduce them to a state of indigence and distress, 
ure violating the law of nature and of tcvelationj 
1 Tim. v. 8. In res;wet to their education aha 
morals, great care should lx* taken. Ax*it relates 
to tlic present litri, habits of courage, application, 
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trade, prudence, labour, justice, contentment, 
temperance, truth, lienevolcnee, &c. should be 
r , formed. Their capacities, age, temper, strength, 
inclination, -diould lie consulted, anil hi bice given 
suitable ti» these. As it relates to a future life, 
their minds should lie informed as to the being of 
God, his jierfeetious, glory, and the mode of sal¬ 
vation bv Je-us Christ. They' should lie cate¬ 
chised; allured ton cheerful attendance on divine 
worship; instructed in the Scriptures; kept from 
bad company ; prayed with and for; and, nliove 
all, a g'Hid example set them. Pruv. xxii. t>: Eph. 
vL 1, 2. Nothing can lie more criminal than the 
conduct of some parents m the iiilirmr classes 
of the rommumtv. who never restrain the tle- 
_ si res and passions ot their eliildrcn, sutler them 
— ro live in idleness, dishonesty, and profanation of 
tile Lord's dnv ; the consequence of which is often 
on ignominious end. So, among the great, per¬ 
mitting their children to s[icnd their time and 
their money as they please, indulging them in 
perpetual public diversions, and setting liefore 
them awful examples of gambling, indolence, 
bln vpheinv, dunking, and almost every other 
vice; vvliat is this hut ruining I heir children, and 
“bequeathing to |«>-1<■ 11 1v a nuisance'!’ Hut, 
while we would call upon parents to exercise 
their authoiitv, it must not lie understood that 
children are to lie entirely at thiir dis)msal under 
nil eneuiiist.mees, espn-iallv when they begin (o 
think lor tin niseives Though a parent has a 
right liver his eluldren, yet he is not to lie n do¬ 
mestic tv rant, consulting his own will and pas¬ 
sions in preli reiiec to their interest. In tact, his 
right over them is at an end when lie goes lie- 
fnnd Ins duty to them. “ For parents,” as Mr. 
Valov nli-ene.s, “ have no natural light over the 
llve« ot tJi.ar eluldren, as was absurdly allowed 
to Ittnii.ni tubers; nor anv to exercise onprolTl- 
nh!e severities, nor to eninmanil the eoimnission 
of ermies tm these rights run never lie wanted 
lor the purposes ol a parent's dot’.. Nor have 
parents am right to sell their children into sla¬ 
very ; to shut up daughters and younger sons in 
nunneries and nmn.istcnrs, in order to preserve 
mil ire the estate ami dignity ot the family ; or to 
use uny arts either ot Kindness or nnkiriihicss, to 
induce them to make choice of this way ot life 
themselves; nr in countries where the clergy are 
prohibited from m,image, to put sons into the 
church tor the same end, who are never likely to 
do or re 'eive am good tn it sufficient to cnrnjien- 
sate (or this s.uiitiee; nor to urge eluldren to 
marriages (mm which they are averse, with the 
view ot' exilting or eunelimg the family, or lor 
the s ike of connecting estates, parties, or inte¬ 
rests ; nor Vi oppose a in image in which the child 
“ would probably lind Ins happiness, from n motive 
of pride or avarice, of tunny hostility or jx.-reonal 
pique.” Patty 4 .Moral Phtlosoplty, vol. 1. p. 3lf> 
to 37<l; Slennrt'n lHsrou r*cs on Dome*Hr Duties, 
die. 5 ; Beattie's Etc mint* of Moral Srirnre , vol. 
ii. p. 13ft, 11H; Doddridge's lectures, l<*ot. 71; 
Sourin's Sermons, Robinson's Translation , vol. 
v. ser. 1; Searto’* Christian Parent. 

PARSIMONY, covetousness. #5ce Covkt- 

OTSNKSS. 

PAltSpN, (jiersona ccc/esuc) one that bath 
, flih possession of all the rights of a parochial 
church. *lle is called parson ( persona) because 
by his person the church, whieh is ap invisible 
body, is represented, and he is in himself a body 
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corporate, In order to protect and dcfrnd the 
rights of the church which he personates. There 
lire three ranks of clergymen liolow that of ft dig¬ 
nitary, viz. juirson, vicar, and curate. Parson 
is the first, uyiining n rector, or he who receives 
the great tithes of n lienetice. Clergyman may 
imply anv person ordnined to serve at the nltar. 
Parsons are always priests, whereas rlrrgtflnen 
are only dearnns. See (‘i.ntuv, f 'lUt.vTK. 

PA&AUJNIANS, a denomination which 
nrose in the twelfth century, known also by the 
name of the rireumeised. Their distinguishing 
tenets were those : 1. That the observation of 
the law of Moses in every thing exeejh the otter¬ 
ing of saerifiees was obligatory tyion Christians. 
In consequence of which, they circumcised their 
followers, abstained from those meats, the use of 
which vvns prohibited under the Mosaic econo¬ 
my, and celebrated flic.J< wish sabbath.—2. That 
Christ %im no unite, than the first and purest 
creature of God. 

Tins denomination lmd the utmost aversion fo 
the doctrine and discipline of the church of Rome. 

PASSAId >1;YNCUITF.S, a branch of the 
I^Montanists. They held, that in order to ho 
saved, it vv.is necessary to observe a jiorpetunl 
silence; wherefore they kept their finger con¬ 
stantly on their mouth, and dared not o|M’ii it, even 
to khv their prayers. Their name is derived from 
the Greek a i mil, and a nostril, lie- 

cause, when they put their linger to their mouth 
they tinielied their nose. 

PAJSSIVF. OMKDIKNGK OF CHRIST. 
See Oiwuukm ), anil SrrmiiNtis or Ciiiiint. 

I’ASSI VF. I’ll A YF.H, among the mystic di¬ 
vines, is a total suspension or ligature of the, in¬ 
tellect lYul faeullns, in virtue whereof the soul 
remains of itself and, iih to its own power, im- 
jHitent with regard to the producing of any ell rets. 
J'lic passive stale, according to I'enelon, is only 
passive in (he same sense as contemplation ; i. «, 
it does not exclude peaceable dlsllitcrCHled nets, 
fait only unquiet ones, or such as tend to our own 
interests. In tie' passive state the soul hits not 
properly any activity, uny sensation of its own. 
It is a mere inflexibility of the soul, to whieh the 
feeblest impulse of grace gives motion. Sco 
M v htii . 

PASSION, in its general iiiqxirt, signifies 
every feeling of the mind occasioned by an ex¬ 
trinsic cause. It is used to desertlie a violent 
] commotion or agitation of the mind; emotion, 
zeal, ardour, or ot ease wherein u man run con¬ 
quer lus d< «ir< a, or hold them in subjection. I. Aft 
to tlie i>ii/)i fur ol the passions, Lc. Brim mukes 
them alsmt twenty:—I. Attention; 2. admira¬ 
tion ; 3. astonishment; 1. veneration ; 5. rapture; 
(!. joy, with tranquillity; 7. desire; M. In lighter; 
ft. acute pain ; 10. pains, simply bodily ; 11. sad¬ 
ness; 12. •weeping; 13. compassion; 14, scorn; 
15. horror; lti. te.rroror fright; 17. anger; IH. hu- 
tred; 1ft. jealousy; 20. despair. All these may 
lie represented on eanvas by the pencil, Some 
make their mimher greater, adding aversion, love, 
emulation, &c. fee. ; these, however, tuny he con¬ 
sidered as included in the a Live list. They aro 
divided by some into |iuhlie and private's proper 
anti improjier; social and selfish passiona.— 
2. The original of the passions are from imjires- 
siuiuon the senses; from the operations of rea¬ 
son, by whieh good or evil is foreseen ; and from 
tlie recollections of nnn/ory.—3. The objects ot 
2 C 
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lb* passions are mostly things sensible, n/? account 
of their near alliance to tin* IhmIv ; but objects of 
a spiritual nature also, though invisible, have a 
tendency to excite the passion*: such as the hoe 
of God, heaven, hell, eternity, &c.—1. As to the 
innorency of the passions: in themselves they 
are neither good nor evil, but according to the 
goo<£ or ill wit: that is mailt; of them, nnd the de¬ 
grees to which they rise.—5. The usefulness of 
the passions is considerable, and were given us 
for a kind of spring or elasticity, to correct the 
nnturn) sluggishness of the corporeal part. They 
gave biflh to poetry, science, painting, music, and 
all the polite arts which minister to pleasure; nor 
are they less wsrviceahle in the cause of religion 
and truth. “They," says Dr. Watts, “when 
sanctified, set the povvets of the understanding at 
work in the search of divine truth anil religious 
duty; they keep the soul fixtd to divine things; 
render, the duties of holiness much easier, and 
temptations to sin much weaker; nnd render us 
more like Christ, arid litter for his presence and 
eiijovment in heaven "—<>. As to the regulation 
of the (Missions : to know whether they are under 
due restraints, and directed to pro|>cr objects, we, 
must inquire whether they inlluenee our opinions; 
run iH'foro our understanding; engager) in tri¬ 
fling, and neglectful of mqiorLaiit objects; express 
themselves in an indecent manner; uml whether 
they disorder our conduct. If this Ire the case, 
they lire out of their due (rounds, and will become 
sources of trial rather than instruments ot good. 
To have them properly regulated, we should |ros- 
sess knowledge of our dutv, take (Iitd's word for 
our rule, la- much in prayer and de|tondcnee on 
the Divine Bring,—7. Lastly, we should '■tody 
the missions. To examine lliem accurately, in¬ 
deed, requires miieli skill, patience, observation, 
anil judgment; but to form any proper idea of 
the human mind, and its various o|rerntions; to 
detect the errors that arise from heated tciii|N>r<i- 
ment and iulcllectii.il excess; to know how to 
toC’h their various strings, and to direct and em¬ 
ploy them in the best of all services; l say, to 
accomplish these ends, the study of the (Missions 
is ot the greatest consequence. 

“Amidst the numerous branches of know¬ 
ledge,” says Mr. ( Vg.ui, “ which claim the atten¬ 
tion of the human mind, no one can lie more im¬ 
portant than this. Whatever most intimately 
concerns ourselves must he of the first moment. 
An attention, therefore, to the workings ol our 
own minds; tracing the power which external 
objects huve over us; discovering the nature of 
our emotions and affections; and comprehending 
the reason of our being alfcctcd in a particular 
manner, must have a direct inlluenee upon our 
pursuits, our characters, and our happiness. It 
may with justice lie advanced, that the happiness 
ot ourselves in this dejmrhnent is of much greater 
utility than abatruser speculations concerning the 
nature of ONt&liiiati soul, or even the most accu¬ 
rate knowledge of its intellectual jlowers; for it 
is according as the passions and affections are ex¬ 
cited and directed towards the objects investigated 
by our intellectual natures that we lieconie useful 
to ourselves or others; that we rise into respecta¬ 
bility, or sink into contempt; that we diffuse or 
enjoy happinwre, diffuse or suffer misery. An 
accurate analysis of these (Missions and affections, 
therefore, i*1o the moralist what the science of 
anatomy is to the surgeon. It constitutes the first 
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principles of rational practice; it is, m a moral 
view, the anatomy of the heart; it discovers if hy 
it beats, nnd hov it lieats; indicates appearances 
in a sound and healthy state; jletccts diseases 
with their causes, and it is infinitely rrore fortu¬ 
nate in the power it communicates of applying 
suitable remedies. 

Wee Hutcheson, Watts, T^c Rruv, Cogan, and 
Panin on the Russians ; drove's Mar. Phil. vol. 
i.eh.7.; Reid's Active Pincers of Man ; Purdycc’s 
PA. of Mur. Phil. ; flurkean the Sublime, p. 30. 

I’A.SSOVER, a solemn festival of the Jews, 
instil tiled in commemoration of their coining 
out of I'.gv pt; because, the night before their de¬ 
parture, the destrovmg angel, who pul to death 
the first-born of the Egyptians, pa-sod over the 
houses of the Hebrews, without entering therein T 
because they were marked with the blood ot the 
lujnb, which was killed the evening before, and 
which for this reason was called the paschal luinb. 
See Exod. xu.; Hr aim's Piet, article Ekast, 
and M'Piren on the Type*, p. 17‘J. 

PASTOR, lileiallv a shepherd; figuratively 
a stated rnim-ter appointed to watch over and in¬ 
struct a congregation. Of the qualifications of 
mu era we have already made some remarks 
und . that article; but the following, taken from 
(he works of a spiritual and useful wiiter, we 
luqie, will noils' found superfluous. Jc-iis ('hrist’s 
de-s riptmn of an evangelical pastor, Alatt xviv. 
15, includes two tilings, faith fulness and pru- 
drnee. “If a minister be f.iilbtul, lie deceives 
not others; and it be ho prudent, he is not apt to 
Ik- deceived himself. Ilis prudence suffers not 
deceivers easily to impose upon him; and his 
faithfulness will not sutler him knowingly to un> 
[lose upon Ins people. His prudence will enable 
Kim to discern, ami bis faiLhiuliiess oblige him to 
distribute wholesome food to Ins (lock. But more 
particularly, 

“I. Prudence will direct us to lay a good 
foundation of know ledge in our people’s souls by 
catechising hik| iiisImk ling them in the princi¬ 
ples of ( hristianitv, without which we labour in 
vain.—‘d. Ministerial prudence discovers itsell in 
the choice of such subjects as the needs of our 
people's souls do most require and call tor.—3. It 
will not only direct us m the choice ot our sub¬ 
jects, Imt of the language too, in which we dress 
and deliver them to our people.*—4. It will show 
us of what great use our own affections are for 
the moving of others; and will therefore advise 
us, that, it ever we exjiect the truths we preach 
should operate ujion the hearts ot others, w e must 
first have them impressed on our own hearts, 
Phil. iii. 18.—5. It will direct us to be careful by 
the strictness and gravity of our detriment, to 
imuntuin our esteem in the consciences of our 
people.—<>. It will excite us to seek a blessing 
Irom God iqxin our studies and labours, as know¬ 
ing all our ministerial success entirely depends 
thereupon." I Cor. iii. 7. Sec Plan t's Charac¬ 
ter of an Evangelical Pastor, m the second 
volume of his Works, p. 7ti3, fol. cd.; and books 
under article Ministry. 

PATIENSE, that calm and unruffled tem¬ 
per with which a good man hears the evils of hie. 
“Patience," says an eminent writer, “js apt to 
be ranked by many among the more humble and 
obscure virtues, helonguig chiefly to thane who 
groan on a sick bed, or “who languish in a prison; 
but in every circumstance of life no virtue u more 
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* important both to duty anti to happiness. It is towards Ins chosen |$>oplo, 2 Pet, id. 9; Pom, iii. 
- not confined to a situation of continued adversity: 25; Isa. xxx. 18; lTnn. i. 16; and towards the 
'’it principally, indeed, regards the disagreeable .ungodly, Rom. ti. 4; Erri. viii. II. The end of 
circumstances which ore apt to occur: but pros- his forbearance to the wicked, is, that they may 
perity cannot be enjoyed, any more than auver- he without excuse; to make his |iowerand good* 
sity supported, without it. It must enter into the ness visible; and*partly for the sake of his own 
temper, and form the habit of the soul, if we people, Gen. xviii. 32 ;’llev. vi. 11; 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
would passthrough (lie world with tranquillity His patience is manifested by giving wartiingg 
and honour.” “Christian patienee,” says Ma- of judgments before he executes them, lies. vi. ft; 
son, “is essentially different from insensibility, Amos i. 1; 2 Pet. ii. 5. In long delaying his 
whether natural, artificial, or acquired. This, judgments, Keel. viii. 11. In often mixing mercy 
indeed, sometimes pusses for patience, though it with them. There are many instances of his 
he in reality quite another thing; for paliehce |uitienco recorded ill the Scriptures; with tlia old 
signifies sujjerinff. Now if you inflict ever so work), (fen. vi. 3; the inhabitants of Sodom, Gen. 
much (win on the body of another, if he is not xviii.; in Phnruoh, Exod. v. ; in the people of 
sejyible of it, it is no pain to him; he sutlers no- Israel in the wilderness, Arts xiiif 18; in the 
thing; consequently calmness under it is no Ainoritrs and (.'annanites, Gen. xv. 15; Lev 

.^patience. This insensibility is sometimes vatu- xviii. 28: in flic Gentile world, Acts xvii. 30; in 
V«/. Some, in the native temperament of their .fruitless professors, Luke xiii. ti, 9; in Antichrist, 
mind and body, are much less susceptible of |»ain Rev. ii. 2b; xm. (>; xviii. 8. See Charnock's 
than others are.—Thpre are different degrees of Works, vol i. p. 780; (fill’s Body of Divinity, 
insensibility in men, both in their animal and vol. i. p. 130; Sourin's Sermons, \ol. i. ser. 10 
mental irame; so that the same event may In' a and 11, HH, 119; Til/olson's Sermons. 
great exercise of patience to one man, which is PATRIARCHS, heads of families; a name 
. none at all to another, as the latter feels little or anplied chiefly to those who lived Indore Moses, 
no jsiin from that wound inflicted on the IkmIv or who were Urtli priests and princes, without po- 
inind which gives tlie most exquisite anguish to ruliar pliiecs lilted for worship, Acts ii. 29; ui. 
the former. Again; there is an artificial iiikc:i- 8, 9; I fell. mi. 4. 

sibilitv, sueli as is procured bv opiates, which Patriarchs, among Christians, are eeelesiasti- 
blunt the edge of pain; and then'is an acquired cal dignitaries, or bishops, so railed from their 
insensibility, or tint which is attaints! bv the paternal authority in tile church. The jtower 
force of principles strongly inculcated or bv long of patriarchs was not the same in all, but differed 
custom. Such was the apathy of the Slides, who according to the difh rerit customs ol countries, or 
obstinately maintained that pain was no evil, mid the pleasures of kings and councils. Thus the 
therefore bore it with amazing firmness, which, jmlmrch of Constantinople grew to be a patriarch 
however, was very dillrrcnt from the virtue of over the patriarchs of Ephesus and Caesarea, and 
Christian patience, as appears from the principles was calk'd the Oecumenical and Universal Pa- 
froin which they respectively proceeded; the one tnarrh ; and the patriarch of Alexandria hod 
springing from pride, the other from humility.” some prerogatives which no other putrinrch but 
f hristiari patience, then, is something diiferent limisell enjoyed; such as the right of consecrut- 
from all these. “ It is not a careless indolence, a tug and approving of every single bishop under 
stupid insensibility, mechanical hraverv, consti- Jus jurisdiction. The patriarchate has ever been 
tutional fortitude, a daring stoutness of spirit, re- esteemed the supreme dignity in the church: tin) 
suiting from fatalism, philosophy, or pride:—it is bishop had only under linn the territory ol the 
derived from a divine agency, nourished bv hen- city of which he was bishop; the metropolitan 
verily truth, and guided by Scriptural rules.” siijierintended a province, and had for siiffrtigHns 
We have the most powerful motives to excite (lie bishops of his province; thr primate was the 
us to the attainment of this grace. 1. God is a chief of what was then called a diocese, arid hail 
God of patience, Rom. xv. 5.—2. It is enjoined several metropolitans under him; and the Jio- 
by the Gospel, Rom. xii. 12; Luke xxi. 19.— triarch had under fum several dioceses, composing 
3. The present stale of man renders the praetrec one exarchate, and the primates themselves " ere 
of it absolutely necessary, llcb x. 3*>.—4. The under linn Usher, Pagi, l)c Marcs, and Mori- 
manifold inconvenience of impatience is a strong nns, attribute the establishment of the gram! 
motive, John iv.; Ps. cvi.—5. Eminent exam- patriarchate to the ajswtlcs themselves, who, in 
plesxrfit, Heb. xii. 2; vi 12; Job i. 22.—(>. Re- their opinion, according to the description ot tho 
Hect that ajl our trials will terminate in triumph, world iheii given by geographers, pitched on 
James v. 7, 8; Rom. ii. 7. Barroir'ii Work*, \o\. three principal cities in the three parts of tins 
iii. ser. 10; Jay’s Sermons, ser. 2, vol. i.; Ma- known world, viz. Rome in Europe. Antioch in 
son's Christian Morals , vol. i. ser. 3; Blair's Asia, and Alexandria in Africa ; and thus formed 
Sermons, vol. iii. ser. 11: Bishop Horne’s / Hs- a trinity qf |>atriarchs. Others maintain, that 
courses, vol. iL ser. 10; Bishop Hopkins’s Death, the name patriarch was unknown at the time of 
disarmed , p. 1, 120. the council ot N ice; and that for a long time after- 

PATIENCE OF GOD is his long-suffering wards jiatriarchs and primate* were confounded 
or forbearance. He is cidled the God of (vatietice, -together, ns being all equally chiefs of dioceses, 
not only because he Is the author and object of and eoually Superior to metro|s>litans, who were 
the grace of patience, but liecause hois patient or only chiefs of provinces. Hence Socrates gives 
long suffering in himself, and towards his crea- the title patriarch to all the. chiefs of dioceses, and 
turcs. lb is not, indeed, to be considered as a reckons ten of them. Indeed, it does not appear 

• quality', accident, passion, or affection in God as that the dignity of patriarch was appropriated to 
in creatures, but belongs to the very naturo and the five grand sees of Rome, Constantinople, 
essence of God, and sprint's from ni% goodness Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, till alter 

. and mercy, Rota iL 4. It is said to be exercised the council of Chalcedon, in 451 { for when tha 
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council of Nice regulated the limits and preroga¬ 
tive! of the three patriarchs of Rome, Antioch, 
and Alexandria, it did not give them the title of 
patriarchy though ji allowed them the pre-emi¬ 
nence and liriv lieges thereof: ( thus when the 
council of Constantinople adjudged the second 
place to the bishoj) of Constantinople, who, till 
then, was only u stiflragan of Ilerucleu, it kiuI 
nothing of the patriarchate. Nor is the term 
patriarch found m the decree of the eouneil of 
Ch.ile.edon, whereby the fifth place is assigned to 
the bishop of Jerusalem; nor did these five pa¬ 
triarchs govern all the churches. 

Then* were besides many independent chiefs 
of dioceses, who, far from owning the jmisilirtion 
of the gran// patriarchs, called ihcnisi Ives pa¬ 
triarchs, such as that ol Aqmlrin ; nor was < 'ar- 
thage eier subject to the patriarch of All vandria. 
MoHlieim (/vv/rs Ifi-,1 voh i. p. gSl.) imagines 
that the bishops who enjoyed a certain'-legree of 
pre-eminence over the rest of their order, were 
distinguished bv the Jewish title of patriarchs, in 
the fourth renturv. The authority of the pa- 
trmrehs gradually increased till almut the close 
of the tilth century : all ollliirs ol moment withyj 
the compass of their patriarchates came before 
them, either at iiist hand, or by ap[H-als from the 
metropolitans. They eonseerated bishops; as¬ 
sembled yearly in eouneil the clergy ol tlu-ir 
respective districts-, pronounced a decisive judg- | 
nient in those eases where accusations were I 
brought against bishops; ami appointed vicars or | 
deputies clothed with their authority, lor the pre- ! 
nervation of order and tranquillity in the remoter 1 
provinces. In shoit, nothing was done without 
consulting them, and their decrees were executed 
with the same regularity uiid rcsqW.-t as those of , 
the princes. 

It deserves to be remarked, however, tb.it the ' 
authority ol the patriarchs was nut acknowledged 
through all the provinces without exeejtioii. 
Several districts, both in the eastern and western 
(implies, were exempted from their jurisdiction. I 
The Latin church had no patriarchs till the sixth j 
renturv ; and the churches of Gaul, Britain, Ac. : 
were never subject to the authority of the pj- ; 
inarch ol Home, whose authority only extended . 
to tlie suburbicarv provinces. Then- was no | 

f irimuey, no exaieliate, nor patriarchate, owned i 
lere; hut the bishops, with the mct.rojiolilans, * 
governed the church in common. Indeed, a tier j 
the name patriarch became frequent in the West, 
it was attributed to the bishop of Bourges and 
Lvons; hut it was only in the first signification, 
vi/.. as heads of dioceses. J)u Cange says, that 
there have lieeii some abbots who have hornc the 
title of patriarchs. 

PATRICIANS, ancient sectaries, who dis¬ 
turbed the ja-aee of the church m the beginning 
of the third century; thus called .from their 
founder, Patricias, preceptor of a Man-ionite 
called Symmachus. His distinguishing tenet was, 
that the substance of the flesh is not the work of 
God, but that of the devil; on which urcount Ins- 
adherents here an implacable hatred to their own 
flesh, which sometimes carried them so fur as to 
kill themselves. 

PA i’RlPASSIANS, a wet that appeared 
about the latter end of the second century; so 
allied from their ascribing the {Mission or sufler- 
ings of Christ to The Father; for they asserted 
the unit, of God Sa such a manner as to destroy 
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| all distinctions of persons, and to make the Far¬ 
ther and Son precisely tlie same; in which they 
.were followed hv the Sabelliuns and others. 
The author and head of the Palripassions was 
Praxeas, a philosopher of Phrygia im Asia. 

PATR* >NAGK, or Advowson, a sort of in- 
corjioreal hereditament, consisting in the right of 
presentation to a church, or ecclesiastical K-nefico. 
Advowson signifies the taking into protection, 
and therefore is synonymous with patronage; 
and he who has the right of advowson is called 
the patron of the church. 

PAIJLI ANISTS, a sect so called from their 
founder, I’aulus Samosatenus, a native of Su- 
inositn, elected hi«hup of Antioch in -tiJ., His 
doctrine sei ms to have amounted to this: tljat 
the Son and the Holy Ghost exist in God in me 
same manner as the (acuities of tea soli and acti¬ 
vity do in man; that Christ was horn a mere 
man; hut that the reason or wisdom of the Fa¬ 
ther descended into him, and by him wrought 
miracles upon earth, and iust 1 acted the nations; 
and, liu.illv, that on account ol this union of the 
divine Woul with the man Jesus, Christ might, 
tl- nigh improperly, he called God. It is also 

I that he did not baptise in the name u! the 
I i ner and the Sou, Ac.; lor which reason the 
< arncil ol Nice ordeicd those baptised h\ lnm to 
Ik- rc-hapliscd. Being condemned by Dionysius 
Ak-x.iiulrmiis in a council, he ahpircd Ins errors 
to avoid deposition; hut soon alter he resumed 
them, and was actually dc|Kised In another < (Hin¬ 
t'll in "Jlitl. 1 le may L‘ considered as the father 
ol the modern Sormians; and his errors are se¬ 
verely condemned In the council of Nice, whose 
cieed (Idlers a little Irani that now used under 
the same name in the church ol l-'.nglanil. The 
creed agreed upon l>v tin Niccim- l.itlo-rs with a 
♦k-'v to the criors of I'aulus Saiiio.sUcnus coii- 
> hides tlius- “Blit those vvlio siiv tin ic was a 
lime when lie was not, anil that he was not [h- 
lore lie was Ivirn, the eathulic and njiostolic 
eliureh anathcmati/e." 

PA FI,It "LANS, a branch of the ancient 
M.imehi es, so culled from their founder, one Pau- 
his, an Armeman, in the seventh renturv, who, 
with his brother John, Kali ol S.uuosaia, formed 
thi' sis-!: though otlieis me of opinion that they 
were thin culled from another Paul, uu Armeman 
by birth, who lived under the reign of JustiniHij 
II. In the seventh century, a zealot, culled Con¬ 
stantine, revived this drooping sect, winch had 
sufieri-d much from the violence of its adversa¬ 
ries, and was read\ to expire under the severity 
of tlu- imperial edicts, and that /.cal with whirl) 
they were carried into execution. The Pauli- 
cinns, however, In their number, and Ihe counte¬ 
nance nl the i-nija-ror Nicephoius, hmtii-c for¬ 
midable to all the Last. But the cruel rage of 
{jersecution, which had for some years liecu sus* 
|>eii(lcd, broke forth with redoubled violence under 
the reigns of Michael Curojxdates, and Leo the 
Armenian, who inflicted capital punisliment on 
such of the Paulicians aa refused to return into 
the bosom of the church. The empress Theo¬ 
dora, tutorr*s of the enqieror Michael, in 845, 
would oblige them either to K> converted, or to 
quit the empire; vijion which several of them 
were put to death, and more retired among (lie 
Saracens s hut they were neither all- eitermi 
nuted nor banished. * 

Upon this they entered into a league with tan 
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Saracen*, ami choosing for their chief an officer 
of the greatest resolution and valour, whose name 
was Carltons, they declared against the Creeks a 
war, winch mis carried on for fifty years with the 
greatest volieim-mv and fury. ' during these 
cumulations, some Pnulicians, .owards’tlie con¬ 
clusion of this centurv, spread abroad their doc¬ 
trines among the Hulgarians: many of them, 
either from a principle of /oil for the propagation 
Of their opinions, or from a natural desire of dy¬ 
ing from the (terseeution which tliev snlfered 
under the (ireej,in yoke, retinal alstnf the eh.se 
of the eleventh centmv from P.ulguria luul 
Thrace, and firmed s. ttlements in other coun¬ 
tries. Their fiisi migration was into Iiqlv ; 
whence, in process of time, they sent eolomesinto 
^tUfcost all the oilier provinces of F.urojte, and 
formed gradually a rnn-nderahle number oi reli- 
rgioils assemblies who adhered to their doctrine,, 
'and who were afterwards jiersei uird with the 
utmost vehemence by the Roman |kiiiIiHs In 
Italy thfv were called Paturini , from a certain 
place called Palm hi, being a part of the illy of 
Milan, where thr\ held their assemblies; and 
flalhuri, or fii-un, from Gamria, or the l.esser 
Tartarv. In l'ran.v they were called A!!ii’'rit*i 
though then t.ill It diileicd widely Irmii that of the 
Albigeiiscs whom I’loli'siant writers generally 
vin lieatc. (See A i iii..i y.-rs.) The first reli¬ 
gious assembly the Rauheians had firmed ill 
Euro's-, is said to leave been discovered at (Irleans 
in 1017, under the reign of Robert, when many 
of them vvere condemned to Is' burn! alive. The 
ancient Pauhriaii',.n vnrdi ng to Phot nis,e\ pics-.nl 
the utmost abhorrence ol ,Manes and his doctrine. 
The Greek writers compiise their crr.tis under 
the six billowing particulars I They denud 
that this interior and visible world is the produe 
lion of the Supreme l’cing ; and they ili-tnigulsh ‘ 
the Creator ol the world and ol human bodies 
from the M ist High < iod who dwells in the hea¬ 
vens; and hence sonic have liecn led to eonceiye 
tliat they were a bi.inch of the lost ics rather 
than of the M miehriiis.—*J They treated eon- 
ti'inptuously tlie Viigm Mary, or, ai’Cordiug to 
the usual manner of sjs-akmg among tliel ireeks, 
they refused to adore and worship her. -3 They 
refused to celebrate the institution ol the Lord’s 
Supjier.— I. They loaded theerosHiil Christ with 
contempt and reproach, by which we are only to 
understand that they refused to follow ihe absurd 
and superstitious puetirr o| the Greeks, who 
paid to the jiret’-nded wood of the i ross a certain 
sort of religious horn ige.—They roji eted, after 
the example ot tlie greatest part of the Gnostics, 
tlie books of the ()ld Testament, arid looked iipin 
the writers ot ill it sac-red history as inspired by 
the Creator ot this world, and not by the Su¬ 
preme Cod.—ii. They excluded presbyters and 
elders from all pirt in the administration of the 
church. 

PEACE, that slate of mind in which per¬ 
sona are exposed to no open violence to interrupt 
their tranquillity. 1. filial peace is mutual 
agreement one with another, whereby we forliear 
injuring one mother, I ‘sal xxxiv. 14 j^rxxxii.— 
fi. Ecclexiastical peace is freedom from conten¬ 
tions, .and rest from persecution*, Isa. xi. 13; 
xxxiv 17; Rev. xii. 11.— 3. Spiritual peace is 
ilcllveranee /rom sin, by which we were at en¬ 
mity with God, Rom. v. 1; the rejult of which 
i* peace in the' conscience. Hcb. x. ‘22. This 
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pence is the gift id' God through Jesus Christ, 
2 Thoss. iii. lti. It is a blessing of great impor¬ 
tance, Psnl. c\iT, 1 (Pi. It iw denominated pertix-t, 
Ini. xwi. 3; inexpressible, Phil. iv. 7; [icriiM- 
neiit, .lob x\ vi*. 2ft; John xvi. 22; eternal, Imi. 
Ivii. 2; lleb. iv. ?l. See IIapimnkss. 

PELAGIANS, a sect who appeared nlmut 
the end of the lourtli century. Thev maintained 
the follow ing doctrine* : 1. That Adam was by 

nature mortal, and, whether lie hud sinned or 
not, would cerluinlv have died. 2. That llui 
eonsequenees of Adam's -.in weie Co n I'll led ^o Ilia 
own ]H-rson —3. That new-born iiiliinb. are in 
the same situation with Adam liehae the full.— 
-I. ’1’h.lt the knv qualified men tin ^the kingdom 
of heaven, and v\u» founded iijmii equal pro- 
inisi-s w'ilh J In- (Jns|sl -, r >. That the general 
resurrection of the dead does not follow in vir¬ 
tue of our Saviour’s Vsiirrertimi —1». That llu> 
grace of (Sod is given iieeoidmg In our merit,*.— 
7. That this grace in not granted lor the per¬ 
formance of every moral ucl ; the Ilia itv of thft 
will and inlorm.iiion in points of duly lieitig 
siillieient. 

jTlie founder ..f (bin seel was Pelagius, a na- 
li- of < ireal Rrilam. lie was edin .tied ill tlie 
monastery ol Pam hor, in Wall s, of w Inch he 
became a monk, and afteiwauL an abbot. In 
tin- e.tily pari of Ills life be went over lo Pranee, 
and theme to Rohm, where In- and bis liicnd 
(Ylcstim propagated llicir opinions, though in u 
private manlier I’poll the approach of the 
Goths, A. I>. IK), thev reined trnm Rome, and 
went first into Suilv. and afterw.nils into Africa, 
where tliev published llicir docilities wit Ii more 
ficedom 1 r.im Africa, Pelagius passed into 
Palestim* while <'< leslius remained al ('a 1 1 huge, 
with a v a vv 'o prefemn ill, di suing l.i lie admit¬ 
ted among tin- presbyters ol that city Pul llui 
discovery of bis opinions having blasted all bis 
hopes, and hi- rrrois being cmiili mm .1 III a coun¬ 
cil Ill-Id at Carthage, a. I'. ^12, lie departed 
from that <-i(v, and went into the I asi. Il was 
limn I]•). tune tba’ Augnsliu, the l.unmis bishop 
ot Hippo, beg m to allack the tenets ol IVIngiuH 
and < t ie "tins in Ins le.irm d and i-legimt w filings; 
audio him, imbed, is principally due Ihe glory 
i f having suppressed tin. wet in if m very birth. 

'Itiing- went ori more smoothly with IVIagiua 
ill the Last, where hemijoved the protection and 
favour of John, Id-hop of Ji ru.ab in, whose nt- 
taeluneril to the v'lilnuenl i of (irigeii led lum 
n-itiir.illv to emmleri.iiiee those of Pelagius, on 
ueiounl ol the ronformitv I lint tin re sieli.nl U> 
he lulweeli these two systmis. I'nder the ulia- 
dow of this jiowerlul protection, Pelagius inadn 
a public proles.ioii of bis opinions, ami formed 
diseiples III n-v-i ral plaeeH And though, in Hie 
year 415, he was aeeiised liv • Irosius, a Spanish 
jirestiyter, wjlom Angu-rin had suit into Pales¬ 
tine for that purpose before an assembly of 
bishops met at Jerusalem, yet he was dismissed 
without the least censure; anil not only so, Imt 
was h. hi. i after fully acquitted of all errors liy thn 
council of I >ios[jolis. 

'i bis controversy was brought to Home, and 
referred liv Celestius and Pelagius lo the decision 
ot /.osimus, who vv#* raised to the jmntilicaUi 
A. 1>. 417. The new pontiff, gained oyer liy 
the amliiguons and seemingly orthodox confes- 
, sion of fuith that Celestius, who was now al 
’ Rome, lwd artfully drawn up, and also by the 
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letters and protestations of Pelagius, pronounced 
in favour of theme* monks, declared them sound 
in the faith, and unjustly }>crscruted by their ad¬ 
versaries. The African bishops, with Augustin 
at their head, little affected with this declaration, 
continued obstinatedy to maintain the judgment 
ttay had pronounced in this matter, and to 
strengthen it by their exhortations, their letters, 
and tneir writings. Sosiinus yielded to the per¬ 
severance of the Africans, changed his mind, and 
condemned, with the utmost severity, I’elagius 
and Celestius whom lie had honoured with his 
approbation, and covered with his protection.— 
This was followed by a train of evils, which pur¬ 
sued these ‘two monks without interruption. 
They were condemned, says Mosheim, by that 
same Ephesian council which had ‘.'aunched its 
thunder at the head of Neitorius. In short, the 
Gauls, Britons, and Africans, by their councils 
and emperors, by their edicts and penal laws, de¬ 
molished tliis sect in its infancyi and suppressed 
it entirely before it had acquired any tolerable 
degree of vigour or consistence. 

PENANCE, a punishment either voluntaiy, 
or imposed bv authority, for the faults a jierson 
has committed. Penance is one of the seven 
sacraments of the Romish church. Besides fast- 
trig, alms, abstinence, and the like, which are the 
general conditions of penance, there arc others of 
more particular kind; as the repeating a certain 
number of avemarvs, paternosters, and credos: 
wearing a hair shift, and giving oneself a certain 
number of atri|>rs. In Italy and Spain it is usual 
to see Christians, almost naked, loaded with 
chains, and lashing themselves at every btep.— 
See Popvnv. a 

PENITENCE is sometimes used for a state 
of repentance, and sometimes for the act of re- 
[icntiiig. It is also used for a discipline or punish¬ 
ment attending repentance, more usually called 
penanrr. It also, gives title to several religious 
orders, consisting cither of converted debauchees 
and reformed prostitutes, or of person* who de¬ 
vote themselves to the office, of reclaiming them. 
See next article. 

Order of Penitents of fit/. Magdalen was es¬ 
tablished about the year 1272, by one Bernard, a 
citizen of Marseilles, who devoted himself to the 
work of converting the courtezans of that city*. 
Bernard was seconded by several others, who, 
forming u kind of society, Were at length erected 
into a religious order by jsjpe Nicholas III. under 
thtvrulo of St. Augustin. E. Gesney says, they 
also made a religious order of the jienitenta, or 
women they converted, giving them the same 
rules and observances wliieh they themselves 
kept. 

Congregation of Penitents of St. Magdalen , 
tn Paris, owed its rise to the preaching of F. 
Tisseran, a Franciscan, who converted a vast 
number of courtezans, alvout the year 1492. 
Louis,* Duke of Orleans, gave them his house 
for a monastery; or rut her, as appears by their 
constitution, Charles VIII. guve tnem the hotel 
called Bochaigne, whence they were removed to 
St. George’s Chapel, in 1572. By virtue of a 
brief of pope Alexander, Simon bishop of Paris, 
in 1497, drew them tip a body of statutes, and 
gave them the rule of St. Augustin. It was ne¬ 
cessary liefore a woman could be admitted, that 
ahe had first committed the sin of the flesh. None 
were admitted who were above thirty-five years 
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of age. Since its reformation by Mary Alvequin, 
in 1816, none have been admitted but maids, who, 
however, still retain the ancient name, penitents. 

PENITENTS, an appellation given to certain 
fraternities of penitents, distinguisnefi by the dip 
feront shape and colour of their habits. These 
are secular societies, who have their rules, sta¬ 
tutes, anil churches, and make public processions 
under their particular crosses or banners. Of 
these, it is said, there are more than a hundred, 
the most considerable of which are as follow: 
Thv, White Penitents, of which there are several 
different sorts at Rome, the most ancient of which 
was constituted in 1284: the brethren of this fra¬ 
ternity every year give portions to a certain num¬ 
ber of young girls, in order to their being nyr- 
ried: their habit is a kind of white sackcloth, and 
on the shoulder is a circle, in the middle of which, 
is a red ami white cross. Black Penitents, the 
most considerable of which arc the Brethren of 
Mercy, instituted in 1-188 by some Florentines, in 
order to assist criminals during Fneir imprison¬ 
ment, and at the time of their death. On the 
day of execution they walk in procession before 
them, singing the seven penitential psalms, and 
• : litanies; and after they are dead, they take 

,i m down from the gibbet, and bury them: their 
rjlrit is black sackcloth There are others whose 
business it is to bury such persons as ure found 
dead in the streets: these wear a death's head on 
one side of their habit. There arc: ulso blue, gray, 
red, green, and violet penitents, all which arc re¬ 
markable for little else besides the different colours 
of the ir habits. 

Penitents, or Converts of the Same of Jesus, 
a congregation of religious at Seville, in Spain, 
consisting of women who have led a licentious 
.life, founded in 1550. This monastery is divided 
into three quarters : one for professed religious; 
another for novices; a third for those who are 
under correction. When these last give signs of 
a real re|s'iitanee, they are removed into the quar¬ 
ter of the novices, where, if they do not liohave 
themselves well, they are remanded to their cor¬ 
rection. They oliserve the rule of St. Augustin. 

Penitents of Orvieto are an order of nuns in¬ 
stitute'll by Antony Siinoncelli, a gentleman of 
Orvieto, in Italy. The monastery he built waa 
at first designed for the reception of |toor girls 
abandoned by their parents, and in danger of 
losing their virtue. In 1882 it was erected into 
a monastery, for the reception of such as, having 
abandoned themselves to impurity, were willing 
to tuke up, and consecrate themselves to God by 
Bolrmn vows. Their rule is that of the Car¬ 
melites. , 

PENITENTIAL, an ecclesiastical book re¬ 
tained among the Romanists, in which is pre¬ 
scribed what relates to the im)>osition of penance, 
and the reconciliation of penitents. There are 
various penitentials, as the Roman penitential; 
that of the venerable Bede; that of pope Gre¬ 
gory the Third, Ac. 

PENITENTIARY, in the ancient Christian 
church, a name given to certain presbyters or 
priest^ anointed in every church to receive the 
private confessions of the people, in order to fa¬ 
cilitate public discipline, by acquainting them 
what sins were to be expiated by public penance, 
and to appoint private penance for such private 
crimen its weft not proper to be publicly ccusured. 

Penitentiary, also, in the court of Rome, is an 
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• office in which are examined and delivered oOt 
the secret bulls, disjiensations, it. Penitentiary' 
is ulso an officer in some cathedral* vested with 
power from the bishop to absolve in cases re¬ 
ferred to him. * 

PENTATEUCfl, from nm, five, and T,«xo f , 
an instrument or volume, signifies the collection 
of the five instruments or hooka of Moses, which 
arc Genesis, Ex col us, Iswiticiis, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. Some modern writers, it «eems, 
have assorted that Mom’s did not com | vise the 
Pentateuch, because the author always Kfieaks 
the third [htsoii j abridges his narration like a 
writer who collected from ancient memoirs; 
sometimas interrupts tile thread of his discourse, 
fo££^miple, Gen. iv. 23; and lieciiuxe of the ac¬ 
count of the death of Moses at the end, Ac. It 
isLjgJ'served, also, in the text of the Pentateuch, 
twt there are some places that are defective : for 
example, in E.xod. xii. H, we sec Moses spooking 
to Pharaoh, where the author omits the beginning 
of his discourse. The Samaritan inserts in the 
same place what is wanting m the Hebrew. In 
other places the same Samaritan copy ndds what 

^ deficient in the Hebrew; and what is contained 
more than the Hebrew seems so well connected 

. with the rest of the discourse, that it would lie 
dillieult to separate them. Lastly, thev think 
they observe certain strokes in the Pentateuch 
which can hardly agree with Moses, who was 
Kirn and bred m Kgxpt; as what he says of the 
tuirthiv' paradise, of the rivers that watered it and 
ran through it; of the cities of Halo Ion, Krcch, 
Resell, and (‘alneh; of (he gold ol Pison; of 
the Ixlcllium, of the stone of SSoliein, or onyx 

•stone, which was to lie found in that country. 
These particulars, oliservcd with such curiosity, 
seem to prove that the author of the Pentateuch 
lived hex mid the Euphrates. Add what he says 
concerning the ark of Noah, of its construction, 
of the place where it rested, of the wood where¬ 
with it was built, of the bitumen ot Babylon, Ac. 
But in answer to all these objections it is justly 
observed, that these hooks are, by the most an¬ 
cient writers, ascribed to Moses, and it is con¬ 
firmed by the authority of heathen writers them¬ 
selves, that they are his writing : besides this, we 
have the unanimous testimony of the whole 
Jewish nation ever since Mows's time. Oners 
texts of the Pentateuch imply that it was written 
by him; and the Imok of Joshua and other 
jwrts of Scripture iuijHirt ns much ; and though 
some passages have been thought to imply the 
contrary, yet this is but a late opinion, and has 
been sufficiently confuted hv several learned men. 
It is probable, however, that Ezra published a 
ne*v edition of the hooks of Moses, in which he 
might add those [wssages that many suppose 
Moses did not write. The A hire Tome, in a 
sermon preached licfore the French Kino in 
Lent, 17tU, makes the following remarks: “ The 
legislator of the Jews was the author of the Pen¬ 
tateuch ; an immortal work, wherein he points 
the marvels of his reign, with the ma jestic pic¬ 
ture of the government and religion which he es¬ 
tablished ! Who before our modern inftlcls ever 
ventured to obscure this incontestable fact 7 Who 
ever sprang a doubt about this among the He- 

• brews ?—Wlint greater 'reasons have there ever 
been to attribute to Mahome( his Alcoran, to 
Plato his Repulilic, or to Hoiner*his sublime 
poems I Rather let ua sav, What work in any ag« 
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ever appeared more truly to bear the name of i(a 
real author I It is not an ordinary hook, which, 
Hke many others, may lie easily Im/jinlnl under 
n fictitious name. It" is a sacred Inxiok, which 
the Jews have always rend with a veneration, 
that remains after seventeen hundred years exile, 
calamines, and reproach. In this Iwxik the He¬ 
brews included all theft science; it was their* 
civil, political, mid snored civic, their onlv trea¬ 
sure, their calendar, their annuls, the only title of 
their sovereigns and pout ill's, (lie ulonii rule of 
polity and worship ,• hv consequence u musette 
formed with their monarchy, and nccessnri^ Imvo 
the same e|io<"h ns their government and religion, 
Ac —Moses spenks only truth, though infidel* 
charge him with imposture. Rut, grout God 1 
what an ini|v>wW>r must he tie, who first spoke of 
the Divinity in n timing’ so sublime, tlmt no one 
shire, dnrintf almost four thousand years, Juis 
lieell aide to surpass him! Wlint nil im|Mistffr 
must lie be whose writings brent lie only virtue; 
whose slvle, equally simple, affecting, and su¬ 
blime, in spite of the rudeness of those first ages, 
iqienlv displays an inspiration altogether divine !'* 
See#diil M rurth find Khhtn nn (hr Prnltilrmh ; 
Dritlrnu r'.v ('tin vol. i. p 312,315, !V73, . r l7. r l ; 

'Ifar.di's Aulhrnl it ili/ uf IIn Dire Him Its of 
Monrs rtinsulrrrti ; II <ii hnrhni'* IHrinr l-rsfn- 
linn ; Dr. liriirrs’n J.crimen on the hid four 
hooks in the (Hit 'l\sl. ; .frnktils's ficnsunablc- 
nr.ss of I 'h t i\linni/ 1 / ; Walsim'y A/whiffif, Id. 2 
and 3; h'liher’s Hone Monnirtr. oi a I'o ir of the, 
Mnsaieal lierords. 

PE.VTEf ’(>ST, a solemn festival of the Jews, 
so called, lieenusc it was celebrated lift % days after 
the least outlie passover, Lev. xxiu. If*. It cor¬ 
respond* with the < 'hristi.ms' Whitsuntide, for 
\vhieh it is sometimes usi’d. 

PER Fl’.t 'T|» )N, that state or quality of n 
thing, in which it is free from defect or redun¬ 
dancy. Aecordingtosoiiie.il is divided into phij- 
sirol or natural, whereby a thing HRs all Hspnwem 
and faculties; nun a/, or an eminent degree of 
goodness and piety : ulid virlophijsiral or Iran- 
nerndnnl is (he |K)ssession of all the «>ssenti.il at¬ 
tributes or |iarts necessary to the integrity of n 
substance; or it is that whereby a thing bus or is 
provided of every tiling lielunging to its nuliire; 
such yitlie |s*rfection of God.—Theteim js'rfec- 
tion, m.ivs the great Witsius, is not always used 
in the same sense in the Scriptures, I. There is 
a jirrfcetiori of siiuerih/, whereby a man servea 
God without hy|s)crisv, Job i. I ; Is. xxxviii. 3. 
—2. There is a fierfeetion of pails, subjective 
with respect to the whole man, I Thcss. v. 23; 
and objective with rcs|«vt to the whole law, when 
all the duties prencrilied hv fJnd are observed, Ps. 
exix. 12H; Luke i. (i.—3. There is a romjiaralire 

I ierfeetion ascrils-d to those who are advanced in 
;novvledge, faith, arid sanctification, in eoriqniri- 
son of those who are still infants and untaught, 

1 John ti. 13; 1 Cor. ii. (>; Phil. lit. 15 —■ I. There 
is an evanf(clical perfection, 'l'he righteousness 
of (Jfirist Is’ing imputed to the Miever, hi 1 is eom- 
|>Jete in him, and aceejiteif of God as |«‘rfeet 
through ( hrist, Col. ii. 10; Eph. v. 27; 2 Cor. 
v. 21.— 5. There is also a [icrfoetioii of Aetfsecu, 
by which a jiersori performs all the commands of 
God with the full exertion of all his powers, with¬ 
out the least defect. This is what the law of 
God requires, but what the saints cannot attain 
to in this life, though we willingly allow them all 
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the otlicr kinds above-mentioned, r Rom. vii. 21; 
Phil. iii. 12; 1 John i. 8; Witsii (Economia 
Predenim Dei, lib. iii. cap. 12. S 124 ; Bales ’# 
Works, p. 557, &c.; Imw and Wesley on Per¬ 
fection ; Doddridge's Ixctuixs, lecture 181. 
PERFECTIONS OF GOD. Sec Atthi- 


BtlTFS. 

• PERJURY is the taking of an oath, in order 
to tell or confirm a falsehood. This is a very 
heinous crime, as il is treating the Almighty with 
irreverence; denying, or at least discarding his 
omniscience; profaning his name, and violating 
trifih. It has always been esteemed a very detest¬ 
able tlftng, and those who have been proved guilty 
of it, have been looked upon as the, jests of so¬ 
ciety. See (hra, 

PERMISSION' OF SIN. See Sin. 

PERSECUTION is any pain or affliction 
Which a person designedly inthels upon anothes; 
Mid in a more restrained sense, the sufferings of 
Christians on amount of their religion. Perse¬ 
cution is threefold.—I. Mental, when the spirit 
of a man rises up and op|»oses another.—2. Ver¬ 
bal, when men give hard words, and deal in un¬ 
charitable censures.—3. Ait mil or open, bjy ( the 
hand, such as the dragging of innocent persons 
before the tribunal of justice, Matt. x. 18. The 
unlawfulness of |iersccution for conscience' sake 
must appear plain to every one that possesses the 
least degree of thought or of feeling. “ To ba¬ 
nish, imprison, plunder, starve, hang, and burn 
men for religion,” says the shrewd Jnrtin, “ is not 
the Gospel of Christ; it D the Gospel of the De¬ 
vil. Where persecution liegim, (Christianity ends. 
Christ never used anv thing that looked like force 
or violence, except once; and that v^us to drive 
bad men out of the temple, and not to drive 
them in.'' 

We know the origin of it to 1* from the prince 
of darkness, who began the dreadful pructiee in 
the first f.unilv on earth, and who, more or less, 
has been earrV, g on the jwmr work ever since, 
and that almost among all parties. “ Persecution 
for conscience' sake,” ssvs Dr. Doddridge, “is 
every wav niconsisienl, because, 1. It is founded 
oil an absurd supposition, that one man hasa right 
lo judge for another in matters of religion.— 
2. ll is evidentlv opposite to that fundamental 
principle of morality, that we should do to others 
us we could reasonably desire they should do to 
us.—11. ll is hv no means calculated to answer the 
end which its patrons profess to intend by it.— 
4. It evidently tends to produce a great ileal of 
mischief and eoufusion in the world.—5. The 
Christian religion must, humanly sjs'-aking, In: 
not only obstructed, hut destroyed, should jierse- 
cuting principles universally prevail.—6. I’erse- 
cutioii is so far from being required or encouraged 
by the Gospel, that it is must directly contrary to 
many of its precepts, and indeed ‘to the whole 
of it.” 

The chief objects who have fell a prey to this 
diabolical spirit have been Christians; a short ac¬ 
count of whose sufferings we sliyli here give, as 
persecuted by the Jews, Heathens, and those of 
the same name. 

Persecution of Christians by the Jerws.-- Here 
we need not be copious, os the Now Testament 
will intbrm the reader more particularly how the 
first Christians suffered for the cause of truth. 
Jesus Christ himself was exposed to it in the 
greatest degree. The four evangelists record the 
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dreadful scenes, which need not here lit enlarged • 
on. After his death, the apostles suffered every 
evil which the mulic.c of the Jews could invent, 
and their mad zeal execute. They who read the 
Acts of the Ajxistlesi, will find that, like their 
Master, they were despised and rejected of men, 
and treated with the utmost indignity and con 
tempt. 

it. Persecution of ^Christians by the Hea¬ 
then. —Historians usually ivckon ten general 
persecutions, the first of which was under the 
epiperor Nero, thirty-one years after our Lord’s 
ascension, when that emperor, having set lire to 
the city of Rome, threw the odium of that exe¬ 
crable action on the Christians. First, Those 
were apprehended whoopen>v avowed then^ejyes 
to lie of that sect; then by them were discovered 
un immense multitude, nil of whom were c.onvjgt- 
ed. Their death and tortures were aggravate 
by cruel derision and sport; for they w'crc either 
covered with the skins of wild 1 leasts anil torn in 
pieces by devouring dogs, or fastened to crosses, 
and wrapped up in combustible garments, that, 
when the day-light failed, they might, like torches, 
serve to ilisjjol the darkness of the night. For 
this tragical hjiectaclc Nero lent his own gardens; 
and > ubited at the same time the public diver- , 
sious i. the circus; sometimes driving a chariot 
in r-on, and sometimes standing as a spectator, 
while the shrieks of women burning to ashes sup¬ 
plied music for his ears.—2. The second general 
|>erseeution was under Doinitiun, in the year 1)5, 
when 40,000 were, supposed to have sullcrnl 
martyrdom.—3. The third began in the third 
year of Trajan, in the \ ear 100, and was carried 
on with great violence for several years.— 4. The- 
fourth was under Antoninus, when the ('hristiaris 
were banished from their houses, forbidden to 
show their heads, reproached, Is-aten, hurried 
from place lo place, plundered, imprisoned, anil 
stoned.—5 The tilth begun in the year 127, un¬ 
der Severus, when great erudites were committed. 

In this reign happened the martyrdom of lYrjsv 
tua and Fclicitns, and their companions, l'cr- 
jK'tua had an inlant at the breast, and Uelicitas 
was just delivered, at the time of their living put 
to death. These two beautiful and amiable young 
women, mothers of infant children, after sttfler- 
ing much in prison, were ex jawed, Indore an in¬ 
sulting multitude, to a wild cow, who mungUd 
their bodies in a most horrid manner; after which 
thev were carried to a conspicuous place, and jmt 
to death by the sword.—(3. The sixth l<egan with 
the reig.i of Muximinus, in 2115.—7. The se¬ 
venth, which was the most dreadful ever •known, 
began in 250, under the cm|H‘roi f Deems, when 
the Christians were in all places driven from tl^-ir 
habitations, stripped of their estates, tormented 
with racks, <fcc.—8. The eighth began in 257, ‘ 
under Valerian. Both men and women suffered 
death, some by scourging, some by the. sword, 
and some by fire.—1). The ninth was under Au- 
relian, in 274; hut this was inconsiderable, com- 
|aired with the others before mentioned.—10. Thfi 
tenth liegan in the ninteeuth year of ilioclctian, 
303. Iitthis dreadful persecution, which lasted 
ten yearn, houses filled with Christians vyere set 
on fire, and whole droves were tied.together with 
tojkvk and thrown into the sea. It is related lint . 
17,000 were slain in one month's titnc"; and that 
during* the continuance of this persecution, in the 
province of E gypt alone, no less than 144,000 
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Christians died by the violence of their persecu- 
• tors; besides 700,000 that died through the fa¬ 
tigues of banishment, or the public works to 
Which they were condemned. 

HI. Persecution of Christians by those of the 
same name .—^Numerous were the persecutions 
of different sects from Constantine’s time to the 
Reformation; but when the famous Martin Lu¬ 
ther arose, and opposed the errors and ambition 
of the church of Rome, and the sentiments of 
this good man began to spread, the po|*e and his 
clergy joined all their Torres to hinder their pro¬ 
gress. A general council of the clergy was calicit 
this was the famous council of Trent, which was 
heM for near eighteen successive years, for the 
purpose sf establishing pojierv in greater sph-n- 
dfjaTiVand preventing the Reformation. The 
a friends to the Reformation were anathematized 
niv|.excommunicated, and the life of Luther was 
often in danger, though at last lie died on the bed 
of peace. From time to time innumerable schemes 
were suggested to overthrow the reformed church, 
and wars were set on foot for the same purpose. 
The invincible armada, as it was vainly called, 
hail the same end in view. The imposition, 
which was established in the twelfth century 
against the Waldensea (see l*ui n ition) was 
now more effect u.dlv set to work. Terrible per¬ 
secutions were carried on m various parts of Ger- 
nwny, and even in Rohemia, which conlinucd 
aliout thirty years, and the blood of the sunts 
was said to flow like rivers of water. The coun¬ 
tries of Poland, Lithuania, and Hungary, were 
in a similar manner deluged with Protestant 
blood. In 

HOLLAND, 

land in the other Low Countries, for ninnv years 
the most amazing rruelties were, exercised under 
the merciless and unrelenting hands of the Spa¬ 
niards, to whom the inhabitants in that part of 
the world were then in subjection. Father Paul 
observes, that these Helgie martyrs were 50,000; 
hut Grottos and others observe, that there were 
1(H),000 who Buffet'd by the hand of the execution¬ 
er. Herein, however. Satan and his agents failed 
of their purpose; for in t he issue great part of the Ne¬ 
therlands shook off the Spanish yoke, and erected 
themselves into a separate and indofiendent state, 
which has ever since been considered ns one of 
the principal Protestant countries of the universe. 

FRANCE. 

No country, perhaps, has ever produced more 
martyrs than this. After many cruelties had 
been exercised against the Protestants, there was 
a most violent persecution of them in the year 
1572, in the reign of Charles IX. Many of the 
principal Protestants were invited to Paris under 
a tydeinn oath of safety, u|>on occasion of the 
marriage of the king of Navarre with the French 
" king’s sister. The queen dowager of Navarre, 
a zealous Protestant, however, was poisoned by a 
pair of gloves liefore the marriage was solemnized. 
Coligni, admiral of France, was basely murdered 
in his own house, and then thrown out of the 
window to gratify the malice of the duke of 
Guise; his head was afterwards cut off and sent 
to the king and queen mother; and his bdly, after 
a thoussyid indignities offered to it, hung by the 
feet on a gihliot. After this, the murderers ra- 
•vaged the vyhole city of Pans, and butchered, in 
three days, aliove ten thousand Jords, gentlemen, 
presidents, and people of all ranks. * A hdrriblc 
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scene of tfiftga, saVs^Thuanus, when the very 
streets and passages resounded with the noise of 
those that met together for murder and plunder; 
the groans of those who were dying, and the 
shrieks of those who were just going to be 
butchered, were every where heuid; the bodies 
of the slain thrown out of the windows; the 
courts and clumiliers of the houses lillrd with # 
them; the dead bodies of'ot hers dragged through 
the streets; their blood running through tne 
channels in such plenty, that torrents seemed to 
empty themselves in the neighbouring river; in a 
word, an innumerable multitude of men, wmarn 
with child, maidens, and children, wore all in¬ 
volved in one common destruction ; and the gates 
and entrances of the king’s palace nlMxDmicarcd 
with their blood. From the city of Paris tho 
massacre spreaikhroughout the whole kingdom. In 
the city ol Meaux they tjircvv above two hundred 
into gaol; aryl after they had ravished and killed 
a great riumU'r of women, and plundered flit! 
houses of the Protestants, they executed their 
fury on those they had imprisoned; and calling 
them one bv one, they were killed, as Thuamtrt 
expresses, like sheep in a market. In Orleans 
theyfmurdeml above live bundled men, women, 
ami children, and enriched themselves with tho 
spoil. The same cruelties were practised at An 
gers, Troyes, Rourges, la ('halite, and especially 
at Lvoiik, where tliov inliunianlv destroyed above 
eight hundred Protestants; children hanging on 
their parents’ necks; parents embracing their 
children; putting ropes about the necks ot some, 
dragging tlietn through the streets, and throwing 
them, mangled, torn, and half dead, into the river. 
According to Thnanus. above till,(MM) Protestants 
were destroyed in this massacre; or, as others af¬ 
firm, aliove 1(M),(KM). Hut what aggravates these 
sfenes with still greater vvantoiiness and cruelly, 
was, the manntr in which the news was received 
at Rome. When the letters of the pope's legate 
were read in the assembly of tlit^ardumls, by 
which he assured tlie ^apaatJllrt alTwas transacted 
by the express will and command of the king, it 
vvus immediately decreed that the pope should 
march with his cardinals to the church of !St. 
Mark, and in the most" solemn manner give 
thanks to God for so great a blessing conferred on 
the see of Rome and the Christian world; and 
that, on the Monday after, solemn n.ass should 
lie celebrated m the rhiirch of Minerva, at which 
the pope, Gregory XIII. and cardinals were pre¬ 
sent ; and that a jubilee should be published 
throughout the whole Christian world, and tho 
cause of it declared to be, In relurii thanks to 
God for the extirpation of the cm mice of tho 
truth and church in Franca. In the evening tho 
cannon of St. Angelo were fired to testify tho 
public joy; the whole city illurninulcd with Ikiii- 
fires; and no one sign of rejoicing omitted that 
was usutdly mlule for the greatest vi< Uuics ob¬ 
tained in favour of the Roman church. 

But all these iicrseculioris were, however, far 
exceeded in cruelty by those which look place in 
the time of Louie XIV. It cannot hr pleasant 
to any man’s feelings, who has the least hu¬ 
manity, to recite these dreadful scenes of horror, 
cruelly, and devastation; but to show wjjat su- 
pcrstilion, h'lgotrv nnd*funuticism are cujmfile of 
producing, and lor the purpose of holding up the 
spirit of persecution to contempt, we. shall here 
I give as concise a detail as possible. The trooper*, 
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ooldiera, and dragoons, went Into Use Protestants' 
houses, where they marred and* defaced their 
household stuff; broke their looking glasses and 
other utensils; threw about their com and winq; 
sold what they could not destroy; and thus, in 
four or five days, the Protestants were stripped 
of abovo a million of money. But this was not 
the worst: they turned the dining-rooms of gen¬ 
tlemen into stables for horses, and treated the 
owners of the houses where they quartered with 
the greatest cruelty, lashing them about, not suf¬ 
fering them to eat or drink. When they saw the 
bkjKxJ and sweat run down their faces, they 
sluicejl them with water, apd, putting over their 
heads kettle-drums turned upside down, they 
made a continual din upon them till these un¬ 
happy creatures lost their senses. At Negro- 
rtlisse, a town near Montauban,. they hung up 
Isaac Favin, a Protestant citizen of that place, 
by his arm-pits, and tormented him a whole 
night by pinching and tearing off his flesh with 
pincers. They made a great fire round about a 
boy, twelve years old, who, with-hands and eyes 
lifted up to heaven, cried out, “ My (Jod, help 
me!" and when they found the youth resolved 
to die rather than renounce his religion, tJhcy 
snatched him from the fire just as he was on 
the point ol living burnt. Ill several places the 
soldiers applied red hot irons to the hands and 
feet of men, and the breasts of women. At 
Nantes, they hung tip several women and maids 
by their feet, mul others by their arm-pits, and 
thus exposed them to public view sturk-nnked.— 
They hound mothers, that gave suck, to {>osts, 
nnd let their sucking infants lie languishing in 
their sight for several days and nights, crying 
and gasping for lift'. Some they horrid before a 
great fire, and, lieing half-roasted, let them go; a 
punishment worse than death. Amidst a thou¬ 
sand hideous erics, they hung up men and wd- 
jnen by the hair, and some by their feet, on hooks 
in chimneys, and smoked them with wisps of 
wot hay til! ey *yt;p' su (located. They tied 
some under the arms w’lVl'i ropes and plunged 
them again and again into wells; they bound 
others, put them to the torture, nnd with a fun¬ 
nel filled them with wine till the fumes of it took 
away their reason, when they made them say 
they consented to be Catholics. They stripped 
them naked, and, after a thousand indignities, 
stuck them with pins nnd needles from head to 
foot. In some places they tied fathers and hus¬ 
bands to their bed-jiosts, and, before, their eyes, 
ravished their wives and daughters with impu¬ 
nity. They blew up men and women with bel¬ 
lows till they burst them. If any, to escape these 
barbarities, endeavoured to save themselves by 
flight, they pursued them into tho fields and 
woods, where they shot at them like wild beasts, 
and prohibited them from departing the kingdom 
(a cruelty never practised by Nero or Diocle¬ 
tian,) upon pRiu of confiscation of etlocts, the gal¬ 
leys the lash, and perpetual imprisonment!— 
With these scenes ot desolation and horror the 
popish clergy feasted their eyyg, and made only 
matter of laughter and sport of them! 
ENGLAND 

has also l>een the seat of much persecution.— 
Though Wicliffo, the firet reformer, died peace¬ 
ably in his lied, yet such was the malice and 
spirit of persecuting Rome, that his bones were 
ordered to be dug up, and cost upon a dunghill. 
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The remains of this excellent man were accord* 
ingly dug out of the grave, where they had lain 
undisturbed four-and-forty years. His bones were 
burnt, and the ashes cast into an adjoining brook. 
In the reign of Henry VIII., Bilney, Bayman, 
and many other reformers, were burnt; but when 
queen Mary came to the throne, the most severe 
persecutions took place. Hooper and Rogers were 
burnt in a slow fire. Saunders was cruelly tor¬ 
mented a long time at the stake before he ex* 
pired. Taylor was put into a barrel of pitch, 
and set fire to it. Eight illustrious persons, 
qpiong whom was Ferrar, bishop of St. David’s, 
were sought out, and burnt by the infamous Bon¬ 
ner in a few days. Sixty-seven persons were 
this year, A. D. 1555, burnt, amongst whom 
were the famous Protestants, Bradford, Ridley, 
Latimer, and Philpot. In the following year, 
155G, eighty-five persons were burnt. Women 
suffered; and one, in the flames, which bursfhdr 
womb, being near her time of delivery, a child 
fell from her into the fire, which being anatcli- 
ed out by some of the observers more humane 
than the rest, the magistrate ordered the babe to 
lie again thrown into the fire, and burnt. Thus 
even the unliorn child was burnt for heresy ! O 
God, what is human nature when left to itBclfl 
Alar dispositions ferocious as infernal then 
reigr . ad usurp the heart! The queen erected a 
coin.i.ission court, which was followed by the de¬ 
struction of near eighty more. Upon the whole, 
the number of those who suffered death for the 
reformed religion 111 this reign, were no less than 
two hundred and seventy-seven persons; of 
whom were five bishojw, twenty-one clergymen, 
eight gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, one hun¬ 
dred husbandmen, labourers, and servants, fifty- 
five women, and four children. Besides these, 
there were fifty-four more under prosecution, 
seven of whom were whipjied, and sixteen 
rislicd in prison. Nor was the reign of 
izabeth free from this persecuting spirit. If 
any one refused to consent to the least cere¬ 
mony in worship, he was cast into prison, where 
many of the. most excellent men in the land 
(icrisheil. Two Protestant Anabaptists were 
burnt, and many perished. She also, it is suid, 
put two Brownists to death; and though her 
whole reign was distinguished for its political 
prosperity, yet it is evident that she did not un¬ 
derstand the rights of conscience; for it is said 
that more sanguinary laws were made in lier 
reign than in any of her predecessors, and her 
hands were stained with the blood lioth of Papists 
and Puritans. Jataes I. succeeded Elizabeth: 
he published a proclamation, commanding all 
Protestants to conform strictly, and without any 
exception, to all the rites and ceremonies of the 
church of England. Above five hundred ckfigy 
were immediately silenced, or degraded, for not 
complying. Some were excommunicated, ond 
some banished the country. The Dissenters 
were distressed, censured, and fined, in the Stas- 
chamber. Two persons were burnt for heresy, 
one at Southfield, and the other at Litchfield. 
Worn out with endless vexations, and unceasing 
persecutions, many retired into Holland, and 
from thence to America. It is witnessed by a 
judicious historian, that, in this apd in some fol¬ 
lowing reigns, 22,000 persons were banisjiod 
from England by persecution to America. Iri 
Charles the Flint's time arose the persecuting 
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Laud, who was the occasion of distress to num¬ 
bers. Dr. Leighton, for writing a book against 
the hierarchy, was fined ten thousand pounds, 

- perpetual imprisonment, and whipping. He was 
whipped, and then placed in the pillory; one of 
his ears cufcoff; one side of his nose slit; brand¬ 
ed on the check with a red hot iron, with the let¬ 
ters S. S.; whipped a second time, and placed in 
the pillory, A fortnight afterwards, his sores 
lining yet uncured, he had the other ear cut off, 
the other side of his nose slit, and the other cheek 
branded. He continued in prison till the long 
parliament set him at liberty. Aliout four years 
afterwards, William Prynii, a barrister, lor a 
hook he wrote against the sports on the Lord's 
day, was deprived from practising at Lincoln's 
Iiui, degraded from his degree at Oxford, set in 
' the pilldrv, had his ears cut off, imprisoned for 
life, and fined five thousand pounds. Nor were 
the Presbyterians, when their government came, 
to lie established in England, free from the charge 
of persecution. In 1015 an ordinance was pub¬ 
lished, subjecting all who preaehrd or wiote 
against the Presbyterian directory for public 
worship toa fine, not exceeding fifty jnmndsj and 
imprisonment for a vear, for the third offence, in 
using the episcopal hook ot common prayer, even 
in a private family. In the following year the 
Presbyterians applied to Parliament, pressing 
them to enforce uniformity in religion, and to 
extirpate pnjicry, prelacy, heresy, schism, <&c., 
but their petition was rejected; but in 1048 the 
parliament, ruled by them, published an ordi¬ 
nance against heresy, and determined that uny 
|>erson who maintained, published, or defended 
the following errors should suffer death. These 
errors were, 1. Denying the being of a God.— 

2. Denying his omnipresence, omniscience, dtc. 

3. Denying the Trinity in any way.—4. Deny¬ 
ing that Christ had two natures.—5. Denying 
tile resurrection, the atonement, the Scriptures. 
In Charles the Second’s reign the Act of Uni¬ 
formity passed, by which two thousand clergy¬ 
men were depri\ed of their benefieeq. Then fol¬ 
lowed the Conventicle Act, and the Oxford Act, 
undc.r which, it is said, eight thousand jiersons 
wefe imprisoned and reduced to want, and many 
to the grave. In this reign also, the Quakers 
were much persecuted, and numbers of them im¬ 
prisoned. Thus we we how England has bled 
under the hands of bigotry and persecution ; nor 
was toleration enjoyed until William III. enme' 
to the throne, who showed himself a warm friend 
to the rights of consciencq. The accession of the 

{ ircsent royal family was auspicious to religious 
iberty ; and as these monarens have always be¬ 
friended toleration, the spirit of persecution has 
been long curbed. 

0 IRELAND 

has likewise been drenched with the blood of the 
Protestants, forty or fifty thousand of whom 
were cruelly murdered in a few days, in different 
parts of the kingdom, in the reign of Charles I. 
It liegan on the ‘23d of Octolier, I fill. Having 
secured the principal gentlemen, and seized their 
effects, they murdered the common people in cold 
blood, forcing many thousands to tivjrom their 
houses and settlements naked into tlie bogs and 
woods, where, they perished with hunger and 
cold. Some they whipped to death, others they 
stripped siaked, and exposed to shame, and then 
drove them like herds of swine to perish in the 
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mounlaihs: nurtiv*hiindmls were drowned in 
ri vers, some had their throats'cut, others were 
dismembered. With some the execrable villains 
made themselves sport, trying who could hack 
the deepest into an Englishman's flesh; wives 
and young virgins abused in the presence of their 
nearest relations; nav, they taught their children 
to strip and kill the children of the English, and 
dash out their brains against the stones. T lifts 
many thousands were massacred in a few days, 
without distinction of age, sex, or quality, before 
they suspected their danger, or hail time to pro¬ 
vide for their defence. „ 

SCOTLAND, SPAIN, 

Besides the above-mentioned persecutions 
there have hern several others qprrird on if 
different parts of the world. Scotland for many 
years together was the scene of cruelty anil 
bloodshed, till it was delivered by the monarch at 
the revolution. S]>ain, Italy, and the valley of 
Piedmont? and other places, have been the aeati 
of much persecution. Popery, we see, has hud 
the greatest hand in this mischievous work. It 
has to answer, also, tor the lives of millions of 
Jews, Mahometans, and barbarians. When the 
Ignore conquered Spain, in the eighth century, 
thev ullowed the < -hristmus the free exercise of 
their religion ; but in the fifteenth century, when 
the Moors were overcome, and Ferdinand sufi 
dlied the Moriscoes, the descendants of the ul>ovc 
Moors, many thousands wen* forced to lie hajs 
ti/ed, or burnt, massacred, or banished, and their 
children sold (or slaves; besides innumerable 
Jews, who shared the. same cruelties, chiefly bv 
means of the infernal courts of inquisition. A 
worse slaughter, if jxwsible, whs made among 
the natives of Spanish America, where fifteen 
millions are said to have been sacrificed to the 
genius of po|)ory in about forty years. It Ims 
Ix’.en computed that fifty millions of Protestants 
have at different times been the victims of tlve 
persecutions of the Papists, and nut to death for 
theirreligious opmumj^JlfoU^lierefore, might 
the inspired jx'iinmn say, that at mystic Baby¬ 
lon's destruction, 'was found in her the blood of 
prophets, of saints, and ot all that was slain u]x>n 
the earth,’ Rev. xviii. 34. 

To conclude this article, who con peruse the 
account here given without feeling the, most pain¬ 
ful emotions, and dropping a tear over the mnd- 
ne» and depravity oi mankind '! Poes it not 
show us what human lx’ings are capable of when 
influenced by sujicrstitioii, bigotry, and prejudice? 
Have, not these baneful principles liietiunorphosed 
men into internals; and entirely extinguished all 
the feelings of humanity, the, dictates of con¬ 
science, and the voice of reason'1 Alas! what 
bus sin done to make mankind such curses to one 
another? Merciful God! by thy great power 
suppress this worst of all evils, and let truth and 
love, mrcknass and forltcarance, universally pre¬ 
vail. Jjimbtn ch’s Introduction to h is ItUtoi y of 
the Inquisition ; Memoir» of the Pet srriilitms 
of the Protestants' in France, hy l^etris Pc Etta- 
rollcs; Comber's History of Ike Parisian Moh¬ 
s' acre of St. Bartholomew; A. ItoUiiutoris History 
of Pet sec til ion ; Bookman's History of Popish 
Persecution ; Clark's Ijooking-g lass for Perse¬ 
cutors ; Doddridge'ts Sermon on Persecution ; 
Jorlin's ditto, ser. ft. vol, iv.; Bower’s lA?cs of 
the Pujtcs ; Fox's Martyrs ; Woodrow's History 
of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland j 
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Scale'a History of the PwtUdns, and' of New 
England; History of the Bohemian Persecu¬ 
tions, 

PERSEVERANCE is the continuance in 
any design, state, opinion, ot course of action. 
The perseverance of the saints <is thpir continu¬ 
ance in a state of grace to a state of glory. This 
doctrine has afforded considerable mutter for con¬ 
troversy between Calvinists and Arminians. We 
shall briefly here state the arguments and objec¬ 
tions. And, first, the perfections of God are con¬ 
sidered as strong arguments to prove this doctrine, 
(iodijus a Being possessed of infinite love, faithful¬ 
ness, wisdom and power, can hardly lie siqqrosed to 
sutler any of his people finally to fall into jierdi- 
tion. This vynuld la 1 a reflection on his attributes, 
and argue him to he worse 1 than a common father 
of his family. 1 fis lore to his people is unchange¬ 
able, and therefore they cannot he the objects of 
it at one time and not at 'another, John xiii. 1; 
Zfyih. iii. 17; Jer. xxxi. 3. il'w faithfulness to 
them pnd to his promise is not founded upon 
their merit, but his own will and goodness; this, 
therefore, curinot he violated, IVlaT. iii. G; Num. 
xxiii. 19. Ills wisdom foresees every obstacle 
in the way, and is capable of removing it, afd 
directing them into the right [Kith. It would be 
a reflection on Iuh wisdom, alter choos.ng a right 
end, not to choose right means in accomplishing 
the same, Jer. x. G, 7. Ills pmrrr is insujierable, 
and is altsoluloly and perpetually displayed in 
their preservation and protection, 1 lVt. i. ft.— 
2. Another argument to [trove this doctrine, is 
their union to Christ, and what he has done for 
them. They are said to Itc chosen in him, Kph. 
i. 4; united to him, Eph. i. ‘23; the purchase of 
his death, Rom. viii. 31 ; Tit. ii. M ; t^e objects 
of his intercession, Rom. v. 10; viii. 34; 1 John 
n. 1, 2. Now if there lx 1 a possibility of their 
finally Jailing, then this choice, this union, his 
death und intercession, may all lie in vain, arid 
rendered abortive; an idia as derogatory to the 
divine glory, uitt. '.a - ihr-bmuaivjible to Jesus Christ, 
us [tossihlv ean he.—3 ft H argued from the wort, 
ufthe Spn it, which is to communicate grace and 
strength etpial to the day, 1 lul. i. (i; 2 (.‘or. i. 21, 
22. If, indeed, divine grace were dependent on 
the will of lean, if by his own [lower he has 
brought himself into a state of grace, then it might 
tollow that he might relapse into an opposite 
state when that power any time was weakened: 
hut as the perseverance of the saints is not pro¬ 
duced bv any native principles in themselves, hut 
bv the agency of the Holy Spirit, enlightening, 
confirming, nnd establishing them of course, they 
must persevere, or otherwise it would lie a reflec¬ 
tion on this Pi vine Agent, Rom. viii. 9; 1 (‘or. 
vi. 11; John iv. 14; xvi. 14.—I. Lastly, the 
declarations and promises of Scripture are very 
numerous in lavnur of tliis doctrine, Job xvii. 9; 
Jr’s. xriv. 11; p\xv.; Jer. xxxii. 40 ;• John x. 2H; 
xvii. 12; 1 Cor. i. S, 9; 1 LVt. i. f>; l’rov. iv. IH, 
all which could not bo true, if this doctrine W'ere 
false. Then 1 are objections, however, to this 
doctrine, which we must state.—1, There arc va¬ 
rious threntenings denounced against those who 
simstatise, Ezek. iii.20; Hch. vi. 3, G; Fs.cxxxv. 
3-—5; Eaek. xviii. 24. To this It is answered, 
that sonw *f these texts do not so much as sup¬ 
pose the falling uway of a truly grxrd man; and 
to all of them, it is said, that they only show what 
would lie the consequence if such should fall 
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away; but cannot provo that it ever bi fact hap* 
pens.—2. It is foretold as a future event that 
some should fall away, Matt. xxiv. 12, 13; John 
•xv. 6; Matt. xiii. 20, 21. To the first of these 
passages it is answered, that their love might be 
said to wax cold without totally ceasifig; or there 
might have been an outward zeal and show of 
lovo where there never was a true faith. To the 
second it is answered, that persons may be said 
to be in Christ only by an external profession, oi 
mere members of the visible church, John xv. 2; 
Matt. xiii. 47, 4ft As to Matthew, xiii. 20, 
21,Jt is replied, that this may refer to the joy 
with which some mny entertain the oilers of par¬ 
don, who never, after all, attentively considered 
them.—3. It is objected that many have >n fact 
fallen away, as David, Solomon, Peter, Ale^erv 
iler, Hyineneus, &c. To which it is answered, ' 
that David, Solomon, and Peter's fall, were not. 
total; and as to the others, there is no proof of 
their ever being true Christians.—1. It is urged," 
that this doctrine supersedes the use of means, 
and renders exhortation unnecessary. To which 
it may be answered, that jiersevcrance itself im¬ 
plies the u«e of means, and that the meant are 
equally appointed as well as the end ; nor has it 
ever lieeu found that true Christians have re¬ 
jected 1 in. Tliov consider exhortations nnd 
udmoni -i us to he some of the means they are to 
attend to in order to promote their holiness; 

('hrisl arid his apostles, though they often asserted 
this doctrine, yet proved, exhorted, and made 
use of means. See Fximn rsTiov, M k a ns.— 
5. Lastly, it is objected that this doctrine gives 
great encouragement to carnal security and pre¬ 
sumptuous sin. To which it is answered, that 
this doctrine, like many others, may Ire abused by 
hypocrites, but cannot Ik 1 so by those who are 
trulv serious, it being the. very nature of grace to 
lead to righteousness, Tit. ii. 10, 12. Their 
knowledge leads to veneration; their love ani¬ 
mates to ilutv; their faith purifies the heart; 
their gratitude excites to obedience; yea, all theii 
principles have a tendency to set before them the 
evil of sin, and the beauty of holiness. See Whit¬ 
by and frill on the /'ire Points ; Cole on the 
Sovereignly of Cod ; Jbddridgt's Lectures, lec. 
i 179; 'i'urrclini Comp. ’Fluotogia-, loo. 14, p. 
loti; (Ecnnomia H'i/mi', III), iii. cap. 13; 'Cop¬ 
ied y's Works, p. 476, vol. v.; liidglcifs Body 
of I Hr. qu. 79. 

PERSON, an individual substance of a ra¬ 
tional intelligent nature. Some have lieen nl- 
fciidcd at the term persons, ns applied to the 
Trinity, os uiiw’arradtable. The term' person, 
when applied to the Deity, is certainly usad ill a 
: sense somewhat diiVerent from that hi which we 
apply it to one another; hut when it is considered 
that the Greek words Twinno-if and ii f ztjht9v 9 la 
which it answers, are, in the New Testament, 
applied to the Father und Son, Hch. i. 3; 2 Cor. 
iv. 6; and that no single term, at least, can be 
found more auitable; it can hardlv Ire condemned 
as unscriptural and improper. There have been 
warm deludes between tne Greek and Latin 
churches anout the words hypostasis and per¬ 
sona ; thiuLnlin, concluding that the word hypo *• 
tasis signified substance or essence, thought that 
to assert that there were three dtvinp hypdHases 
was to say that there were three givls. On tl* 
other hand, the ((reck church thought the word 
person did nofc sufficiently guard against the Sa*’ 
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belhan notion of the same individual Bring bus- I 
> raining three relations; whereupon enrh jmrt of 
f|ie church was ready to brand the other with 
tiferesy, till bv a frev and mutual conference in a 
synod at Alexandria, A. I>. 3t>2, they made it ap¬ 
pear that it nifr hut a mere contention about the 
grammatical sense of a word; and then it whs 
allowed by men of temper on both sides, that 
either of the two words might lie indifferently 
used. See Marci Medulla, 1. 5. § 3; Ridgley's 
Diriniiy, qu. 11; Ilurrion on the Spirit, p. 140; 
Doddridge's Lectures, lor. 150; Gill on the 
1'rinity, p. 03; Watts's Works, vol. v. p. lf^ 
208; Gill's Body of fHrinity, vol. i. p. 205, Hvo.; 
Edwards's History of Redemption, p. 51, note; 
IfortE Sol. vol. ii p. 20. 

PBjtSUASK »N, the net of influencing the 
judgment and passions b\ arguments or motives, 
ft is dilferent from conviction. Conviction ulfccts 
the understanding only; persuasion, the will and 
the' practice. It may lie considered as an assent 
to a pro|>osition not sufficiently proved. It is 
more extensively used than conviction, whirh last 
is founded on demonstration, natural or super¬ 
natural. But idl things of which we may lie 
persuaded, are not capable of demonstration. Sec 
U 1 air's Rhetoric , vol. ii. p. 171. 

. PKTER-PHNCE was an annual tribute of 
one penny paid at Rome out of every family, at 
the least of St. Peter; this, Ina, the Saxon king, 
when he went in pilgrimage to Rome, about the 
year 7-10, gave to the pope, partly as alms, and 
partly in recompense of a house erected in Rome 
for English pilgrims. It continued to he paid 
generally until the time of Henry VIII., when it 
was enacted, thut henceforth no persons shall pay 
•any jiensions, peter-penee, or other impositions, 
to the use of the bishop and see of Rome. 

PETITION, according to Hr. Watts, is the 
fourth part of prayer, and includes a desire of 
deliverance from evil, and a request of good things 
to be bestowed. On both these accounts jietitions 
are to lie offered up to God, not only for our¬ 
selves, but for our fellow-erenturos also. This 
part of prayer is frequently called intercession. 
See Prayer. 

PETROBRUSSTANB.a sect founded about 
the year 1110 in Languedoc and Provence, hy 
Peter dc Bruys, who made the most laudable at¬ 
tempts to reform the abuses and to remove the 
superstitions that disfigured the beautiful sim¬ 
plicity of the Gospel; though not without a 
mixture of fanaticism. The following tenets 
were held by him and his d foci pics: 1. That no 
persons whatever were to be baptized before they 
were come to the full use of their reason.—2. 
That it was an idle superstition to build churches 
for^he service of God, who will accept of a sin¬ 
cere worship wherever it is offered; and that, 

• therefore, such churches as hail already been 
erected, were to be pulled down and destroyed.— 
3. That the crucifixes, as instruments of super¬ 
stition, deserved the same fate.—4. That the real 
body and Wood of Christ were not exhibited in the 
eucharist, btit were merely represented in that or¬ 
dinance.—5. That the oblations, prayers, and good 
works of the living, could be in no respecS advan¬ 
tageous to the dead. The founder of this sect, 
after a laborious ministry of twenty rears, was 
.burnt in the year 1130, by an enraged populace 
set on by the Clergy, whose traffic was in danger 
frtkn the enterprising spirit of this mw reftWincr, 
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PETROJOANWrES were followers of 
Peter John or Peter Jonnnis, that is, Peter the 
son of John, who flourished in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Ilis doctrine was not known till after his 
death, when his Iwdv was taken out of his grave 
and burnt. His oisninn* were, that he alone had 
the knowledge ot the true sense wherein tho 
ajiostles preached the Gospel; that the reasonable 
soul is not the form of*rann; that there is no* 
grace infused by baptism; and that. Jesus Christ 
was pierced with a lance on the cross before ho 
expired. 

PHARISEES, a famous sect of the Jqjvs 
who distinguished themselves by thciT zeal for the 
traditions of the elders, which "they derived from 
the same fountain with the written word itself; 
pretending that With were delivered to Moses 
from mount Sinai, and were therefore Both ot 
equal authority. From \jieir rigorous observance 
of these traditions, they looked upon themselves 
ns more holy than other men, and therefore se¬ 
parated themselves from those whom they thought 
sinners or profane, so us not to eat or drink with 
them; and hence, from the Hebrew word pharis, 
which signifies "to separate," they had the nutne 
of lih ii risers, or Separatist*. 

Tins sect was one of the most ancient and 
most considerable among the Jews, hut its origi¬ 
nal is not very well known ; however, it was in 
great repute in the time of our Saviour, and most 
probably had its original at the same time with 
the traditions. 

The extraordinary pretences of the Pharisees 
to righteousness, drew after them the common 
people, who held them in the highest esteem and 
veneration. C*)ur Saviour frequently, however, 
charges thyi with hypocrisy, and making tho 
law of God of no effect through their traditions, 
Matt. ix. 12; xvi. (i; xxiii. 13, 33; Luke xi. 3!>, 
$2. Several of these traditions are particularly 
mentioned in the Gospel; but they had a vast 
number more, which may he situ in the Talmud, 
the whole subjerfc«M4^ ,,, ' ,l .£iii l^lfftate and ex¬ 
plain those traditions which this sect imposed to 
be believed and observed. 

The Pharisees, contrary to tho opinion of tho 
Sadducees, held a resurrection from the dead, 
and the existence of ungels and spirits, Acts 
xxiii. 8. But, according to Josephus, this resur¬ 
rection of theirs was no more than n Pythagorean 
resurrfetkin, that is, of (he soul only, by its trans¬ 
migration into another body, and living Iwrn anew 
with it. From this resurrection they excluded ail 
who were notoriously wicked; being of opinion 
that the souls of such prsons were transmitted 
into a state of everlasting woe. Ah to lesser 
crimes, they held they were punished in tho 
bodies which the souls of those who committed 
them were next sent into. 

Josephus, however, either mistook the faith of 
his countrymen, or which is more probable, wil¬ 
fully misrepresented it, to render their ofiinions 
more respected by the Roman philosophers, 
whom he appears to bavp, on every occasion, 
been desirous to please. The Pharisees had many 
pagan notions respecting the s6ul; but Bishop 
Bull, in his Harmonia Aposlolya, has clearly 
proved that they held a resurrection of the body, 
and that they supposed a certain bone to remain 
uncorruptcd, to furnish the matter of which the 
resurrection body was to be formed. They did 
not, however, lieueve that all mankind wen to !>• 
2D 
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miited from the dead. A resurrection was the 
privilege of the children of Abraham alone, who 
were all to rise on Mount Zion; their uncor¬ 
ruptible bones, wherever they might lie buried, 
being carried to that mountain below the surface 
of the earth. The state of future felicity in 
which the Pharisees believed waa very gross: 
they imagined that men in the next world, as 
well as in the present, were to eat and drink, and 
enjoy the pleasures of love, each being re-united to 
his lormer wife. Hence the Sadducees, who be¬ 
lieved in no resurrection, and supposed our Sa¬ 
viour to teach it as a Pharisee, very shrewdly 
urged the difficulty of disjmsing of the woman 
who nad in this world been the wife of seven 
hu.diands^ Had the resurrection of Christianity 
been the Phansairal resurrection, this difficulty 
would have been insurmounlabje; and accord¬ 
ingly wc find the people, and even some of the 
Pharisees themselves, struck with the manner jn 
<vhie.li our Saviour removed it. 

This sect seems to have had some eon fused 
notions, probably derived from the Chaldeans and 
Persians, respecting the pre-existence of souls ; 
and hence it was that Christ's disciples asked 
him concerning the blind man, John ix. 2. “,IVVlio 
did sin, this man or his parents, that he was horn 
blind T’—And when the disciples told Christ 
that some said he was Elias, Jeremins, or one of 
the prophets, Mntl. xvi. 14, the meaning can only 
be, that they thought he was come into the world 
with the soul of Elias, Jeremias, or some other 
of the old prophets, transmigrated into him. 
With the Essencs they held absolute predestina¬ 
tion, and with the Sadduc ees free will; but how 
they reconciled these seemingly incompatible doc¬ 
trines, is no where sufficiently explained. The 
sect of the Pharisees was not extinguished by the 
ruin of the Jewish commonwealth. The greatest 
jrnrt of the modern Jews are still of this wort, bb 
ing as much devoted to traditions, or the oral law, 
as their ancestors were. 

PlIILA^UTIIAN SO/TIF.TY, a sect or 
society of the seventeen HI century; so called from 
an English female whose name was Jane Lcadly. 
She embraced, it is said, the same views and the 
same kind of religion as Madame Bourignon. 
(See Bourignonists.) She was of opinion that 
all dissensions among Christians would cease, 
and the kingdom of the Redeemer become, even 
here Mow, a glorious scene of charity, concord,' 
and felicity, if those who bear the name of Jesus, 
without regarding the forms of doctrine or disci¬ 
pline that distinguished particular communions, 
would all join in committing their souls to the 
care of the internal guide, to be instructed, 
governed, and formed by his divine impulse and 
suggestions. Nay, she went still further, and 
declared, in the name of the Lord, that this de- 
■iralilo event would actually come to pass, and 
that she hud a divine commwsion.to proclaim the 
approach of this glorious communion of saints, 
who were to lie gathered in one visible universal 
ehufch or kingdom before the dissolution of this 
earthly globe. This prediction she delivered with 
a peculiar degree of confidence, from a notion 
that her Philadelphian society was the true king¬ 
dom o*' Christj in which alone the Divine Spirit 
re-» led and reigned. Shf believed, it is said, the 
doctrine of the final restoration of all intelligent 
tx iinat.to perfection and happiness. 

PHILANTHROPY, compounded of e.*.| 
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and »«p4»i>c, which signify the love of mankind. 1* 
differs from benevolence only in this: that bene-, 
volence extends to every being that has life and 
sense,, and is of conrse susceptible of pain and 
pleasure; whereas philanthropy cannot coimire- 
neml more than the human race.* It differs from 
friendship, as this aflection subsists only between 
a few individuals, whilst philanthropy compre¬ 
hends the whole human species. It is a calm 
sentiment, which perhajis hardly ever rises to the 
warmth of aflection, and certainly not to the lieot 
of passion. 

i'TIlLIPISTS, a sect or party among the 
"Lutherans, the followers of Philip Meiancthon. 
He had strenuously opposed the Ubiquists, who 
arose in his time; anil, the dispute growing still 
hotter after his death, the University of "Vjjitten- 
borg, who espoused Mclanethon’s opinion, were 
called by the Flaccians, who attacked it, Phi- 
lijj-isln. 

PH1LOSOPH1STS, r name given to several 
persons in Franco who entered into a combina¬ 
tion to overturn the religion of Jesus, and eradi¬ 
cate from the numan heart every religious senti¬ 
ment. The man more particularly to whom tlds 
idea first occurred was Voltaire, who being weary 
(as be said himself) of hearing people reiieat tlmt 
two ' men were sufficient to establish Chris- 
tiai resolved to prove that one might be suf¬ 
fice 1 it to overturn it. Full of this projcit, he 
swore, before the year 1730, to dedicate his Lite to 
its accomplishment; and, for some time, he flat¬ 
tered himself that he should enjoy alone the glory 
of destroying the Christian religion. He found, 
however, that associates would be necessary ; and 
from the numerous tribe of his ndmirers and di s- 
ciples he chose D’Alembert and Diderot as the 
most proper persons to co-operatc with him in 
his designs. But Voltaire was not satisfied wit h 
their aid alone. lie contrived to e.niluirk in the 
same cause Frederick II. king of Prussia, who 
wished to lie thought ii philosopher, and who, of 
course-, deemed it exjiedient to talk and write 
against a religion which he had never studied, 
and into the evidence of which he had probubly 
never deigned to inquire. This royal adept was 
one of the most zealous of Voltaire’s coadjutors, 
till he discovered that the philosophists were 
waging war with the throne as well as with the 
altar. This, indeed, was not originally Voltaire’s 
intention. He was vain; he loved to be caressed 
by the great; and, in one word, he was, from 
natural disjiosition, an aristocrat, and an admirer 
of royalty. But when he found that almost every 
sovereign but Frederic disapproved of liis impious 
projects, as soon as he perceived their issue, he 
determined to opjioae all the governments on 
earth rather than forfeit the glory-with which he 
had flattered himself of vanquishing Christ and 
his apostles in the field of controversy. 

He now set himself, with D’Alemliert and 
Diderot, to excite universal discontent with the 
established order of things. For this purpose 
they formed secret societies, assumed new names, 
and employed an enigmatical language. Thus 
Frederie was called Luc; D’Alemliert, Prota¬ 
goras, $nd sometimes Bertrand ; Voltaire, Ba¬ 
ton; and Diderot, Platon, or its anagram Vunplu; 
while the general term for the conspirators was 
Cacouee. In their secret meetings they profen<1 
to celebrate the mysteries of Mythra-; and t**< ir 
great,objec^ as they professed to one another, 
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was to confound the wretch, meaning Jesus 
Christ. Hence their Becrct watchword was 
. Ecrasez tlnfame, “ Crush Christ." If we look 
'into (wine of the books expressly written for 
general circulation, we shall there find the fol¬ 
lowing doctrines ; some of them standing alone 
in all their naked horrors, others surrounded by 
sophistry and meretricious ornaments, to entice 
the mind into their net before it [icrceives their 
nature. “The Universal Cause, that god of the 
philosophers, of the Jews, nnd of the Christians, 
is tiut a chimera and a phantom. The phenome¬ 
na of-nature only prove the existence of Go^to 
Afew prepossessed men: so fur from ties peaking 
a God, they are hut the necessary effects of mat¬ 
ter prodigiously diversified. It is more reasona¬ 
ble^ admit, with Manes, of a twofold God, thun 
of the God of Christianity. We cannot know 
.whether a God really exists, or whether there is 
.’.he smallest difference between good and rnl, or 
rice and virtue. Nothing can lie more ulwurtl 
than to believe the soul a spiritual lieing. The 
immortality of the .soul, so far from stimulating 
man to the practice of virtue, is nothing but a 
tiarbarous, diisperate, fatal tenet, and contrary to 
all legislation. AU ideas of justice and injustice, 
of virtue and vice, of glorv and infamy, are purely 
arbitrary and dependent on custom. Conscience 
and remorse are nothing but the foresight of 
those physical penalties to which crimes c\|wise 
us. The man who is above the law run commit, 
without remorse, the dishonest act that may serve 
his purpose. The fear of God, so far from lieing 
the beginning of wisdom, should lx- the begin¬ 
ning ot folly. The command to love one’s pa¬ 
rents is more the work of education than of 
nature. Modesty is only an invention of refined 
voluptuousness. The law which condemns mar¬ 
ried (iconic to live together, becomes barbarous 
and cruel on the day they cease to love one ano¬ 
ther. ’—These extracts from tho secret corres¬ 
pondence and the public writings of these men, 
will suffice to show us the nature and tendency 
of the dreadful system they had formed. 

The pliilosqalusts were diligently employed in 
attempting to propagate their sentiments. Their 
grand Encyclopedia was converted into ail en¬ 
gine to serve ihiy purpose, Voltaire (imposed to 
establish a colony of philosophists at ( Moves, who, 
protected by the king of Prussia, might publish 
their opinions without dread or danger; and 
Frederic was disposed to take them nridrr his 
protection, till lie discovered that their opinions 
were anarchical as well las impious, when he 
threw them off, and even wrote against them. 
They contrived, however, to engage the ministers 
of the court of France in their favour, by pre¬ 
tending to have nothing in view but the enlarge¬ 
ment of science, in works which spoke indeed 
respectfully of revelation, while every discovery 
which they brought forward was meant to under¬ 
mine its very foundation. When the throne was 
to be attacked, and even when barefaced atheism 
was to be promulgated, a number of impious ami 
licentious pamphlets were dispersed (for some 
time none knew how,) from a secret society 
formed at the Hotel d’Holbach, at Pari* of which 
Voltaire was elected honorary and perjietual pre- 
ridenf. Tcy conceal their real design, which was 
the diffusion of their infidel sentiments, they 
called thtmseives (Economists. (See (Econo- 
iriars.) The books, however, that were issued 
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from lliis club vfer% calculated to impair and 
overturn religion, morals, and government; and 
which indeed, spreading over all Europe, imper¬ 
ceptibly took possession of public opinion. As 
soon as the sole was sufficient to pay the ex¬ 
penses, inferior editions were printed, and given 
away or sold at a very low price: circulating 
libraries of them formed, and reading societies in¬ 
stituted. While they •constantly denied thesS 
productions to the world, they contrived to give 
them a false celebrity through their confidential 
agents and correspondents, who were not them¬ 
selves alwnvs trusted with the entire secret.* By 
degrees they got jK>s»sossion nearly of a)i the re- 
views nnd (x-riodieal publications, established a 
general intercourse by means of laiwkers nnd 
pedlars with the distant provinces, nnd instituted 
an office to supply all schools with teachers; and 
thus dill they acquire^ unprecedented dominion 
•over every species of literature, over the minds of 
all ranks of people, nnd over the educational 
youth, without giving any alarm to tho world. 
The lovers of wit and polite literature were 
caught, by Voltaire; the men of science were (s-r* 
verlcd, nnd children corrupted in the first rudi¬ 
ments of learning, by D’Alembert and Diderot; 
stronger appetites were fed bv the Secret club of 
Baron Hoibneh; the imaginations of the higher 
orders were set dangerously alloat by Montrs- 
ifiiieii; and the multitude ot all ranks was sur¬ 
prised, eonfouuili-d, and hurriedaway by Rousscnu. 
Thus was the public mind in France completely 
corrupted, and which no doubt greatly accelerated 
those dreadful events which disgraced the courso 
of the French revolution. 

PHIL* )S< )PI IV properly denotes love, or do- 
sire of wisdom (from and <ro<»■••<.) Pytha¬ 
goras was the first who devised this name, because 
he thought no mun was wise, but God only; and 
that learned men ought rather to lie considered ns 
lovers of wisdom than really wise. 1. Natural 
philosophy is that art. or science which leads us to 
contemplate ikwwtttM'- effects of tile 

material works of God.—2. Moral philosophy is 
the silence of manners, the, knowledge of our 
dutv and felicity. The various articles included in 
the latter are explained in their places in this work. 

PH< mNIANS, a sect of heretics, in tho 
fourth century, who denied the divinity of our 
Lord. They derive their name from Photinus, 
their founder, who was bishop of Sermiuin, and 
a disciple of Marcellus. Photinus published, in 
the year 313, his notions roH|x*ctuig the Deity, 
which were repugnant both to the orthodox and 
Arian systems. He asserted that Jesus Christ 
was lairn of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin 
Mary; and that a certain divine emanation, 
which he called the Word, descended upon him; 
and that, because of the union of the Divine 
Word with his human nature, he,was culled tho 
Son of Gad, taid even God himself; and that the 
Holy Ghost was not a person, hut merely a ce. 
lestial virtue proceeding from the Deity. . 

PHRYGIANS, of Cataphiiyuiass, a sect in 
the second century; so culled, as being of tho 
country of Phrygia, They were orthodox in 
every thing, setting aside this, that they took 
Moutarius for a prophet, and Priscilla and jfelaxi* 
milla for true prophetesses, to lie consulted in 
every thing relating to religion; assup(<osingtho 
Holy Spirit had abandoned the church. See 
Montanists, 
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PHYLACTERY, in thu general, was a name 
given by the ancients to all kinds of charms, 
spells, or characters, which they wore about them 
as amulets, to preserve them from dangers or 
diseases. 

Phylactery particularly denoted a slip of parch¬ 
ment, wherein was written some text of holv 
Scripture, particularly of the decalogue, which 
che more devout people among the Jews wore at 
the forehead, the breast, or the neck, as a mark 
of their religion. 

The primitive Christians also gave the name 
phylacteries to the cases wherein they inclosed 
the rcljcs of their dead. Phylacteries are often 
mentioned in the New Testament, and appear to 
have been v'-ry common among the Pharisees in 
our Lord’s time. 

PICARDS, a sect which arose in Bohemia, 
in the fifteenth century. Picard, the author of 
this sect, from whom it derived its name, drew 
after him, ns has been generally said, a number 
of men and women, pretending he would restore 
them to the primitive state of innocence wherein 
man was created; and accordingly he assumed 
the titleof New Adam. With this pretence, he. 
taQght his followers to give themselves up Wall 
impurity, saying, that therein consisted the liliertv 
of the sons of God, and all those not of their 
sect were in lwndnge. lie first published his no¬ 
tions in Germany and the Low Countries, and 
persuaded many people to go naked, and gave 
them the name of Adamites. After this, he 
seized on an island in the nver Lausnecz, some 
leagues from Ttmhor, the head quarters of Zisea, 
where he fixed himself and his followers. His 
women were common, hut none were allowed to 
enjoy them without his permission; so f hat when 
any man desired a (isrtirulnr woman, he carried 
her to Picard, who gave him leave in these words: 
Go, increase , multiply , and fill the earth. At 
length, however, Zisea, general of the Hussites 
(famous for his victories over tho emperor Sigis- 
tnund,) hurt^W.ulIitifV--; 1 *'’^’ ujJ.ihs. marched 
against them, made himself master of their island, 
and put them all to death except two, whom he 
spared thut lie might learn their doctrine. 

Much is the account which various writers, re¬ 
iving on the authorities of A2nena Sylvius, and 
Vanllas, have given of the Picards. Some, how¬ 
ever, doubt whether a sect of this denomination 
chargeable with such wild principles and such 
licentious conduct, ever existed. It appears pro¬ 
bable thut the reproachful representations of the 
writers just mentioned, were calumnies invented 
and pro(>uguteil in order to disgrace the Picards, 
merely because they deserted the communion, and 
protested against the errors of tho church of 
Rome. Lasitius informs us, that Picard, together 
with forty other (arsons, besides women and 
children, settled in Bohemia, in the year M18. 
Balbinus, the Jesuit, iri his Epitome Hcrurn 
Bohetnicarum , lib. ii. gives a similar account, and 
chargeja'on the Picards none of the extravagances 
Oi crimes ascribed to them by Sylvius. Sciiiecta, 
secretary of Ladislaus, king of Bohemia, in his 
letters to Erasmus, in which he gives a particular 
account of the Picards, says, that they considered 
the pope, cardinals, and bishops of Rome as the 
true untichriata, and tho adorers of the consecrated 
elements in the eucharist as downright idolaters; 
that they denied the corporeal presence of Christ 
in this ordinance: that they condemned the wor- 
340 
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ship of mints, prayers for the dead, auricular 
confession, the penance imposed by priests, the 
feasts and vigils observed in the Romish church f 
and that they confined themselves to the observ¬ 
ance of the saftbath, and of the two great feasts 
of Christmas and Pentecost. From this account 
it appears that they were no other than the Vau- 
dois that fled from persecution in their own coun¬ 
try, and sought refuge iri Bohemia. M. De 
Beausobre has shown that they were both of the 
same sect, though under different denominations. 
Besides, it is certain that the Vaudois were set¬ 
tled in Bohemia in the year 1178, where some of 
them adopted the rites of the Greek, and others 
those of the Latin church. The former were 
pretty generally adhered to till the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when the establishment c tl the 
Latin rites caused great disturbance. On the 
commencement of the national troubles in Bohe¬ 
mia, on account of the opposition of the pappi 
(Kiwer, the Picards more publicly avowed and de¬ 
fended their religious opinions; und they formed 
a considerable hotly in an island by the river 
Launitz, or Lausnecz, in the district of Bochin, 
and, recurring to arms, were defeated by Zisea. 

PIETISTS, a religious sect thut sprung up 
amoni the Protestants in Germany in*the latter 
end o lie seventeenth century. Pietism was set 
on fo-;i by the pious and learned Spener, who, by 
the private societies he formed at Francfort witn 
a design to promote vital religion, roused the luke¬ 
warm from their indifference, and excited a spirit 
of vigour and resolution in those who had been 
satisfied to lament in silence the progress of im¬ 
piety. The remarkable effect of these pious 
meetings was increased by a book he published 
under flu* title of Pious Desires, in which he ex¬ 
hibited a striking view of the disorders of the 
church, and pmjiosed the remedies that were 
proper to heal them. Many persons of good and 
upright intentions were highly pleased both with 
the proceedings anil writings of Spener; and, in¬ 
deed, the greatest part of those who had the cause 
of virtue uml practical religion truly at heart, ap¬ 
plauded the designs of this good naan, though an 
apprehension ot abuses retained numbers from 
encouraging them openly. These abuses actu¬ 
ally happened. The remedies proposed by Spe¬ 
ner to neal the disordere of the church fell into 
unskilful hands, were administered without sa¬ 
gacity or prudence, and thus, in many cases, 
proved to lie worse than the disease itself. Hence 
complaints arose agiynst these institutions of 
pietism, as if, under a striking appearance of 
sanctity, they led the people into false notions of 
religion, and fomented in those who were of a 
turbulent and violent character, the seeds and 
principles of mutiny and sedition. •> 

These complaints would have been undoubt¬ 
edly hushed, and the tumults they occasioned 
would have subsided by degrees, hail not the con¬ 
tests that arose at Leipsic in the year 1689 added 
fuel to the flame. Certain pious and learned pro¬ 
fessors of philosophy, and particularly Franckius. 
Sehadius, and Paulus Antonins, the disciples of 
S[iener, who at that time was ecclesiastical super¬ 
intendent^ the court of Saxony, tiegan to con¬ 
sider with attention the defects that prevailed in 
the ordinary method of instructing the candi¬ 
dates for the ministry; and this review persuaded ■ 
them of the necessity of using their best endea*. 
voun tb supply wnat was wanting, and correct 
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what was amiss. For this purpose they under¬ 
took to explain in their colleges certain woks of 
yholy Scripture, in order to render these genuine 
sources of religious knowledge better understood, 
and to promqfe a spirit of practical piety and vital 
religion in the mindB of their hearers. The no¬ 
velty of this method drew attention, and rendered 
it singularly pleasing to many; accordingly, these 
lectures were much frequented, and their effects 
were visible in the lives and conversations of se¬ 
veral persons, whom they seemed to inspire with 
a deep sense of the importance of religion and 
virtue. Many things, however, it is said, wfcre 
done in these Biblical Colleges (as they were 
called,) which, though they might be looked u{mn 
by equitable and candid judges as worthy of tole¬ 
ration and indulgence, were, nevertheless, con¬ 
trary to custom, and fur from being consistent 
with prudence. Hence rumours were spread, 
tumults excited, animosities kindled, and the 
matter at length brought to a public trial, in 
which the pious and learnpd men above mention¬ 
ed were, indeed, declared free from the errors and 
heresies that had been laid to their charge, but 
wore, at the same time, prohibited from carrying 
on the plan of religious instruction they had un¬ 
dertaken with sueii zeal. It was during these 
troubles and divisions that the invidious denomi¬ 
nation of Pietists was first invented; it may, at 
least, lte affirmed, that it was not commonly 
xnovvn before lilts period. It was at first applied 
n_v some giddy and inconsiderate persons to those j 
who frequented the Biblical Colleges, and lived 
in a manner suitable to the instructions and ex¬ 
hortations that were addressed to them in these 
seminaries of piety. It was afterwards made use 
of to characterize all those who were either dis¬ 
tinguished liy the excessive austerity of their 
manners, or who, regardless of truth and opinion, < 
were only intent U|«m practice, and turned the 
whole vigour of their efforts towards the attain¬ 
ment of religious feelings and habits. But as it 
is the fate ot all those denominations by which 
js'culiar sects are distinguished, to be, variously 
and often very improperly applied, so the title, of 
Pietists was frequently given, in common con¬ 
versation, to [mtsoiis of eminent wisdom and 
sanctity, who were equally remarkable for their 
udherenec to truth, und their love of piety; and, 
liot seldom, to persons whose motley characters 
exhibited art enormous mixture of profligacy and 
enthu-iasm, and who deserved the title of deliri¬ 
ous fuiiatr's better than any other denomination. 

This contest was by no means confined to Loip- 
sic, but spread with incredible celerity through all 
the Lutheran churches in the different states and 
kingdoms oft Europe. For, from this time, in all 
•lie cities, towns, and villages when- Lutheranism 
was professed, there started up, all of a sudden, 
persons of various ranks and professions, of Isilh 
sexes, who declared that they were called by a 
divine impulse, to pull up iniquity by the, root; 
to restore to its primitive lustre, and propagate 
through the world, the declining cause of piety 
and virtue; to govern the church of Christ by 
wiser rules than those bv which it was at present 
directed; and who, partly in their writings, and 
partly in their private and public discourses, 

J minted out* the means and measures that were 
lecessary to bring about this important revolu- 
. tion. Several religious societies were formed in 
various jplaces, which, though they differed in 
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some circumstances,* and were not all conducted 
und composed with equal v. iadom, piety, and pru¬ 
dence, were, however,’designed to promote the 
same general purpose. In tho mean timo, these 
unusual proceedings filled with uneasy and 
alarming apprehensions both those who were en¬ 
trusted with the government of the church, and 
those who sat at the liflm of the state. Thcay 
apprehensions were justified by this important 
consideration, that the pious and well-meaning 
persons who composed these assemblies, had in¬ 
discreetly admitted into their community a parcel 
of extravagant and hot-headed fannties, wlnrfore- 
told the approaching destruction of HmM, (by 
which they meant the Lutheran church,) terri¬ 
fied the populace with fictitious visions, assumed 
the authority of prophets honoured with a divine 
commission, obscured the suhlirnc truths of religion 
by a gloomy kind of jargon of their own invention, 
*aud revived doctrines that had long before been 
condemned by the church. The most violent 
debates arose in all the Lutheran churches; and 
liersons whose differences were occasioned rather 
by mere words and questions of little consequence, 
than by any dixdnnre or institutions of consi- 
di4able importance, attacked one another ■with 
the bitterest animosity; and, in many countries, 
severe laws were at length enacted against tho 
Pietists. . 

These revivers of piety were of two kinds, 
who, by their different manner of proceeding, de¬ 
serve to be placed in two distinct classes. One 
sect of these practical reformers proposed to carry 
on their plan without introducing any change 
into llie doctrine, discipline, or form of govern¬ 
ment that were established in the Lutheran 
church. •The other maintained, on the contrary, 
that it was inqioHsible to promote the progress of 
real piety among the Lutherans without making 
considerable alterations in their doctrine, nml 
(■hanging the whole form of their ecclesiastical 
discipline an d rxility . The Inrij^r had at their 
head the leiirnWWftt opener, who, in the 
year ]()!•!, removed from Dresden to Berlin, and 
whose sentiments were adopted hy the professors 
of the new academy of Hull; and particularly hy 
Frauckms and I’a ulus Antonins, who laid been 
invited thither from Leipsie, where they began to 
Is: suspected of Pietism. Though lew pretended 
to treat either with indignation or eontenqit, tho 
intentions and purposes of these good men (which, 
indeed, none could despise, without aflecting to 
Mp|H-ur the enemy of practical religion and vir¬ 
tue,) yet many eminent divines, and more, eejie- 
eially the professors and pastors ql Wittenberg, 
wi e of opinion, that, in the execution of tint 
laudable purpose, several maxims were adopted, 
and certain measures employed, that were preju¬ 
dicial to the truth, arid also detrimental to the 
interests of jhc church. Hence they looked on 
themselves ns obliged to proceed publicly against 
Spcner, m the year lfiftfi, and afterwards against 
his disciples anil adherents, as the inventors and 
promoters of erroneous and dangerous opinions. 
These debatedhre of ti recent date ; so that those 
who are desirous of knowing more |iarti«:ularly 
how far the principles of equity, moderation, and 
candour, influenced the minds and directed the 
conduct of the contending jiartics, may easily re¬ 
ceive a satisfactory information. 

Tlie.se delates turned upon a variety of points, 
and therefore the matter of them cannot lie coir- 
‘2 d 2 
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prehcnded under any one general head. If we 
consider them, indeed, in relation to their origin, 
and the circumstances that gave rise to them, we 
tiliall then be able to red nee them to some fixed 
principles. It is well known, that those who had 
the advancement of pie tv most Jealously at heart, 
were possessed of a notion that no order of men 
Contributed more to retard its progress thin the 
clergy, whose (avidiar vocation it was to incul¬ 
cate and promote it. Looking upon this as the 
root of the evil, it was but natural that their plans 
of reformation should Itegin here; and accord¬ 
ingly, they laid it down ns an essential principle, 
th.it none should lie admitted into the ministry 
hut such as had received a pro)>er education, were 
distinguishes by their wisdom and sanctity of 
manners, and had hearts filled with dirinc /ore. 
Hence they proposed, in the fr sf place, a tho¬ 
rough reformation of the m bools of divinity ; arid 
they explained clearly enough what they meant 
by this reformation, which consisted in the follow¬ 
ing (mints: That the systematic theology which 
reigned in the academics, and was composed of 
intricate and disputable doctrines, and obscure 
anil unusual forms of expression, should he to¬ 
tally almlishcd. that polemical divinity, wliJfh 
comprelrcndcil the controversies subsisting be¬ 
tween Christians of different eoinmutii ms should 
be less eagerly studied, and less/requentlv treat¬ 
ed, though not entirr/y neglected j that all mix¬ 
ture of philosophy and human learning with 
divine wisdom, was to be most carefully avoided ; 
that, on the contrary, all those who were designed 
for the ministry should he accustomed from their 
eatrlv youth to the (lerusal and study of the holy 
Scriptures; that they should 1 m> taught u plain 
system of theology drawn from these "uuerrin" 
sources of truth; and that the whole course of 
their education was to lie so directed ns to render 
them useful in life, l>v the practical power of tin ir 
doctrine, and the commanding influence of their 
example. As % jhesc' maxims vvcijo propagated 
with the greatestgtfrtfriy ■us i.T and were ex¬ 
plained inadvertently, hv some, without those 
restrictions which prudence seemed to require, 
these professed patrons and revivers of pietv 
were sus|>ectcd ot designs that could not hut ren¬ 
der them obnoxious to censure. They were 
supposed to despise philosophy uiul learning; to 
treat with indilferenee, ami even to renounce, all 
inquiries into the nature and foundations of reli¬ 
gious truth ; to disapprove of the zeal and labours 
of those who defended it against such ns either 
corrupted or opposed it; and to place the whole 
of their theology in certain vague and incoherent 
declamations concerning the duties of morality. 
Hence arose those famous disputes concerning 
the use of philosophy, and the value of human 
learning, considered in connexion with the in¬ 
terests of religion, the dignity and usefulness of 
systematic theology, the necessity of polemic 
divinity, the excellence of the mystic system, and 
also concerning the true method of instructing 
the people. 

The second great object that employed the zeal 
and attention of the (vrsons now under consi¬ 
deration, was, that the enudnlates for the minis¬ 
try should not only for the future receive such an 
academical education os would tend rather to 
solid utility than to mere speculation; hut also 
that they should dedicate themselves to God in a 
peculiar manner, and exhibit the most striking 
dd <1 
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examples of pielv and virtue. This maxim, 
which, when considered in itself, must he con¬ 
sidered to he highly laudable, not only pt ve oc¬ 
casion to several new regulations, designed to 
restrain the passions of the studirus youth, to 
inspire 'them with pious sentiments, and to excite 
in them holy resolutions, hut also produced ano¬ 
ther maxim, which was a lasting source of con¬ 
troversy and debate, v iz. “ That no person that 
was not himself a model of piety and divine love, 
was qualified to la 1 a public teacher of piety, or a 
guide to others in the way of salvation.” This 
opthion was considered by many as derogatory 
from the |x>wcr and efficacy of the word, of C!ou, 
which cannot lie deprived of its divine in/1 nonce 
h\ the vices of its ministers; and as a sort (.^re¬ 
vival of .he long-exploded errors of the Pona- 
tists ; and what rendered it peculiarly liable to an 
interpretation of this nature was, the imprudence 
of some L’irti.stH, who inculcated and explained 
it without those restrictions that wore necessary 
to render it unexceptionable. Hence arose end¬ 
less and intricate debates concerning the follow¬ 
ing questions: “ Whether the religious know¬ 
ledge acquired hv a wicked man can lie termed 
tlieoliic ’ J” “ Whether a vicious person can, in 
clTcct. .ttain a true knowledge of religion?" 
“Hoc :ar the office and ministry of «n impious 
civic i.istic can lie pronounced sijutary amt effi¬ 
cacious “ Whether a licentious and ungodly 
man cannot be susceptible of illumination?” and 
oth» r questions of a like natuic. 

These revivers of declining pietv went KtiH 
further. In order to render the ministry ol their 
pastors as successful as possible iu rousing men 
from their indolence, and in stemming the tor¬ 
rent of corruption and immorality, they judged 
two things indispensably necessary. The Jirst 
•was, to suppress entirely, in the course of pub¬ 
lic instruction, and more especially m that de¬ 
livered from the pulpit, certain maxims and 
phrases which the corruption of men leads them 
frequently to interpret in a manner favourable to 
the indulgence of their (Missions, ^ncli, in the 
judgment of the Pietists, were the following pro¬ 
positions: .Vo mnn is able to attain to that per¬ 
fection which the diiim law j ei/uiirs: Good 
works arc not necessary to salvation : In the act 
of justification on the part if man, faith alone 
is concerned, without good rrorks. The second 
step they took in order to give efficacy to their 
ilans of reformation, was to form new rules of 
ife and manners, much more rigorous and aus¬ 
tere than those that had been formerly practised ; 
and to place in the class of sinful tuid unlaw¬ 
ful gratifications, several kinds of pleasure and 
amusement which had hitherto l»cen looked upon 
as innocent in themselves, and which could only* 
become good or evil in consequence of the re- 
sjiective characters of those who used them with 
prudence, or abused them with intemperance. 
Thus, dancing, (Kintormmes, public sports, the¬ 
atrical diversions, the reading of humorous and 
comical books, with several other kinds of plea¬ 
sure and entertainment, were prohibited by the 
Pietists as unlawful anil unseemly, and therefore 
by no means of an indifferent nature. The third 
thing on which the Pietists insisted^ was, that, 
besides the stated meetings for public worship,, 
private assemblies shOhld be held for prayer and 
other religious exercises. 

The other class of Pietists already mentioned. 
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, whijsc reforming views extended bo far as to 
change the system of doctrine and the form of 
ecclesiastical government that were established in 
the Lutheran church, comprehended persons of 
various characters, and different wavs of think¬ 
ing. Some of them were totally destitute of judg¬ 
ment; their errors were the reveries of a dis¬ 
ordered brain; and they were rather considered 
as lunatics than as heretics. Others were less 
extravagant, and tempered the singular notions 
they had derived from reading or meditation, 
with a certain mixture of the important truths 
and doctrines of religion. , 

So far Mosheim, whose account of the Pietists 
seems to have been drawn up with a degree of 
severity.* Indeed, he represents the real charac¬ 
ter or t’rnnck and his colleagues as regardless of 
-{ruth and opinion. A more recent historian, how¬ 
ever, (Dr. flaweis) observes, “that no men more 
rigidly contended for, or taught more explicitly 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity: from 
all 1 have read or known, I am disposed to be¬ 
lieve thev were remarkably amiable in their beha¬ 
viour, kind in their spirit, and compassionate to 
the feeble-minded.” 

PIETY consists in a firm belief, and in right 
conceptions of the being, perfections, and provi¬ 
dence of God; with suitable affections to him, 
resemblance of his moral perfections, and a con¬ 
stant obedience to bis wilL The different articles 
included in this definition, such us knowledge, 
veneration, love, resignation, <S.o. are explained in 
their projier places in this work. 

We shall, however, present the reader with a 
few ideas on tile subject of early piety; a sub- 
■oet of infinite importance, and which we beg 
our vouug readerses[K>cially to regard. “ Youth,” 
Mvs Mr. Jav, “is a period which presents the 
fewest obstacles to the practice of godliness, 
whether we consider our external circumstances, 1 
our nature, [lowers, or our moral habits. In that 
«e i sm we are most free from those troubles which 
unbitter, those schemes which engross, those en¬ 
gagements which hinder us in more advanced 
and connected life. Then the body [assesses 
health and strength; the memory is receptive and 
tenacious; tlu* fancy glows; the mind is lively 
and vigorous; the understanding is more docile; 
the affections are more easily touched and moved : 
we ar r ‘ more accessible, to the influence, of joy 
and sorrow, hop and fear; we engage in an en¬ 
terprise with more expectation, and ardour, and 
teal. Under the legal cefonomv, the first was to 
be chosen for God ; the firU-born ot man; the 
first-born of lieasts, the first-fruits of the field. 
It wits an honour tiecoming the God they wor- 
shippod, to.serve him first. This duty the young 

• alone ran s|iirituali7.e, and fulfil, by giving Him 
who deserves all their lives the first-born of their 
days, and the first-fruits of their reason and their 
affection: and never have they such an oppor¬ 
tunity to prove the goodness of tlieir motives as 
they then possess. See an old man: what does 
he offer I His riches? hut he can uso them no 
longer. His pleasures ? but he can enjoy them 
no longer. His honour 1 but it is withered on 
his brow. His authority? but it has dropped 
from his feeble hand. lie leaves his sins; but it 
is because they will no longer bear him company. 

* He flies from the world; nut it is because he is 
burnt out He enters the temple; but it is as a 
sanctuary; it is only to take hold of the horns of 
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the altar; it is a reftige, not a place of devotion, 
he seeks. But they who consecrate to him their 
youth, they do not profanely tell him to suspend 
his claims till the rest are served ; till they liave 
satisfied the world and the flesh, his degrading 
rinds. They do pot send him forth to gather 
among the stubbie the gleanings of life, after the 
enemy has secured the harvest. They are not 
like those, whc\ if they reach Immanuel's land, , 
are forced thither by shipwreck; they sail thither 
by intention. 

"Consider the lienoficial influence of early 
piety over the remainder of our days. Youth is 
the spring of life, and by this will iie determined 
the glory of summer, the abundance of attumn, 
the provision of winter. It is the morning of 
life; and if the sun of righteousness dbe* not dis¬ 
pel tho moral _ mists and fogs before noon, the 
whole day generally remains overspread and 
gloomy. Piety and yoifth will have a good influ¬ 
ence over otlr bodies; it will preserve them from 
disease and deformity. Sin variously tends to 
the injurv of health; and often by intemperance 
the constitution is so impaired, t hat late religion 
is unable to restore what enrly religion would nave 
pr^'ented. Early piety will have a good influence 
to secure us from all those dangers to which wo 
are exjswed in a season of life the most perilous. 
Conceive of a youth entering a world like this, 
destitute of the presiding, governing care of re¬ 
ligion ; his passions high, his prudence weak, im¬ 
patient, rasn, confident without experience; a 
thousand avenues of seduction owning around 
him, nnd a siren voice singing nt the entrance of 
each ; pleased with appearances, and embracing 
them for realities, joined by evil company, and 
ensnared hv erroneous publications: these hazards 
exceed alt the alarm 1 ran give. How necessary, 
therefore, that we should trust in the Lord with 
all our hearts, and lean not to our own under¬ 
standing ; but in all our wavs acknowledge him, 
that he may direct our paths! 

“Early xaeiv will have a henaficial influence 
in forming our establishing our 

plans fur life. It will teach us to ask counsel ot 
tl»> Lord, nnd arrange all under the suficrintend- 
euey of Scripture. Those changes which a per¬ 
son who becomes religious in manhood is obliged 
to make, are always very emliarrassing. With 
what difficulty do some good men establish family 
wo/ship, after living, in the view of children ana 
servants, so long in the neglect of it I—but this 
would have lieen avoided, liud they eurly followed 
the example of Jotdiua: ‘ As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.' How hurd is it to dis¬ 
entangle ourselves from associates with whom we 
have been long familiar, and who have proved a 
snare to our souls! Some evils, indeed, arc reme¬ 
diless ; persons have formed alliances which they 
cannot dissolve: but thev did not walk by the 
rule, ‘ Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelieversthey are now wedded to misery all 
their days; and repentance, instead of visiting 
them like a faithful friend, to chide them when 
they do wrong, and withdraw, is quartered upon 
them for life. An early dedication to God, there¬ 
fore, renders a religious life more easy, pleasant, 
and safe. It is of unspeakable advantage also un¬ 
der the calamities of life. It turns the corse into 
a blessing; it enters the house of mourning, and 
soothes the troubled mind; it prepares us for all, 
sustains us in all, sanctifies us by all, and delivers 
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us from all. Finally, it will Mots old ago : we shall 
look back with pleasure on some instances of use¬ 
fulness ; to some poor traveller, to whom we have 
been a refreshing stream; some deluded wanderer 
we guided into the path of pence. Wc shall look 
forward, and see the God who juts guided us with 
his counsel, and t>o enabled to sav, ‘ Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
r which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day; and not to me only, but unto all 
them that love his appearing.' ” Jay's Ser. vol. 
i. ser. 5; Jennings's , Evans's, Doddridge s, Jer- 
mcid's, and Thornton's Sermons to Young Peo¬ 
ple', lirysan's Address to Youth. 

PILGRIM, one who travels through foreign 
countries to visit holy places, and to pay his devo¬ 
tion to the ri'hcs of dead saints. The word is form¬ 
ed from the Flemish pel grim, or Italian pelrgrino, 
which signifies the sonic; and those originally 
from the Latin peregrin uh, a strtinger or traveller. 

PILG RI MAGE, a kind of religions discipline, 
which consists in taking a journey to some holy 
place, in order to adore the relics of some deceas¬ 
ed saint. Pilgrimages began to lie made alaiut 
the middle ages of (he church, but they were most 
in vogue after the end of the eleventh century, 
when every one was for visiting places of devo¬ 
tion, not excepting kings and princes; and even 
bishops made no difficulty of 1 icing absent from 
their churches on the same account. The places 
most visited were Jerusalem, Rome, Tours, and 
Comjiostella. As to the latter place, we find I hat 
in the year 142N, under the reign of 1 lenry VI. 
abundance of licenses were granted by the crown 
of England to captains of English ships, lor car¬ 
rying numbers of devout jiersons thither, to the 
■’* shrine of St. James; provided, however, that 
those pilgrims should first take an ouUi not to 
convey any tiling prejudicial to England, nor to 
reveal uny of its secrets, nor to curry out with 
them any more gold or silver 'ban what would lie 
sufficient for their reasonable expenses. In this 
year there wenM.h i th e r from Enel<m the said 
pilgrimage the (TiTlowTh3"fffffl i i icfo t persons: from 
London 280, Bristol VilH), Weymouth 122, Dart¬ 
mouth 90, Yarmouth (10, Jersey tlO, Plymouth 
40, Exeter 90, Poole 21, Ipswich 20; in all, 02G 
persons. Of late years the greatest numtiers 
navo resorted to Lorelto, in order to visit the 
chamber of the blessed Virgin, in which she was 
horn, and brought up her son Jesus till he was 
twelve years of age. 

In almost every country where popery has been 
established, pilgrimages liave been common. In 
England, the shrine of St. Thomus-n-Hecket was 
the chief resort of the pious; and in Scotland, 
St. Andrews, wlierr, as tradition informs us, was 
deposited a leg of the holy apostle. In Ireland 
they have been contmucd even down to modern 
times; tor from the beginning of May lilt tlie 
middle of August every year, crowd* of impish 
penitents from all parts of that country Tosoit to 
an island near the centre of J-ongk Fin, or 
White Lake, in the county of Donegal, to the 
amount of 3000 or 40t)0. These jire mostly of 
the poorer sort, and many of them are proxies for 
those who are richer; some of whom, however, 
together with some of the priests and bishops on 
occasion, mrite their apjiearance there. When 
ihe pilgrim comes within sight of the holy lake, he 
must uncover his hands and feet, and thus walk 
to the water nlc^ and is taken to the island for 
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six-pence. Here there are two chapels, and fifteen 
other houses; to which arc added confessionals, ' 
so contrived, that the priest cannot sec the person 
confessing. The penance varies according to the 
circumstances of the penitent; during the con 
linuancc of which (which is sometimes three, six, 
or nine days) he subsists on oatmeal, sometime* 
made into bread. He traverses sharp stones on 
his bare knees or feet, and goes through a variety 
of other forms, paying six-pence at every dtfler- 
ent confession. When all is over, the priest Imres 
a gimlet-hole through the top of the pilgrim's 
staHJ in which lie fastens a cross peg; gives him 
as many holy pebbles out of the lake, as he cares 
to carry away, for amulets to lie presented to his 
friends, and so dismisses him, nn object of vene¬ 
ration to all other Papists nut thus initialed f Who 
no sooner see the pilgrim’s cross in Ids hands, 
than they kneel down to get his blessing. 

There are, however, it is said, oilier parts of 
Ireland sacred to extraordinary worship and pil¬ 
grimage; and the numlxT of holy wells, and 
miraculous cures, &c. produced by them, are very 
great. That such things should exist in this 
enlightened age, and in a Protestant country, is 
indeed strange ; but our wonder reuses when we 
reflect 1 hut it is among the lowest, and jierhapa 
the w -t of the people. 

Pi 1 ; r »nago, however, is not peculiar to Roman 
Catholic countries. The Mahometans place a 
great part of their religion in it. Mecca is the 
grand place to which they go; and this pilgrim¬ 
age is so necessary a point oi practice, tlwi, ac¬ 
cording to a tiadilion ot Mahomet, he who dies 
without performing it, may as well die a Jew or a 
(’hristian; and the same is expressly commanded 
in the Koran. 

What is princijKillv reverenced in this place, 
and gives sanctity to the whole, is a squure stone 
'building, called the Caaba. Before the time of 
Mahomet this temple was a place ot worship for 
the idolatrous Arabs, ami is said to have con¬ 
tained no less than three hundred and sixty dif¬ 
ferent images, etpniUing in numtier the days ot 
the Arabian year. They were all destroyed by 
M ahomet, who su net died the Caaba, and ap¬ 
pointed it to be the chief place of worship for all 
true believers The Mussulmen pay so great a 
veneration to it, that they lielieve a single sight 
of its sacred walls, without any partiruhiT act of 
devotion, is as meritorious in the sight of God ns 
the most careful discharge of one’s duty for the 
space of a whole year, ip any other temple. 

To this temple every Mahometan who has 
health and means sufficient, ought once, at least, 
in Ins life, to go on pilgrimage; nor are women 
excused from the jierforrnance of this duty. The 
pilgrims meet at dillerent plan's near Mecca, ac- > 
cording to the dillerent parts from whence they 
come, during the months of Shawal unit Dhu’l- 
kaad.i, Wing obliged to be there by the beginning 
of Dliu’lhajja; which month, as its name imports, 
is peculiarly set apart for the celebration of this 
solemnity. 

The men put on the Ihram, or sue red habit, 
which consists only of two woollen wrappere, one 
wrapped alient the. middle, and the other thrown 
over the shoulders, having their heads hare, and 
a kind of slippers which cover neither the heel 
nor the instep, and so enter the sacred territory 
in their way to Mecca. While they have this 
habit on,‘ they«must .neither hunt nor fowl, 
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^though they are allowed to fish;) which precept 
ta so punctually observed, that they will not kill 
vermin if they find them on their bodies: there 
are some noxious animals, however, which they 
huve permission to kill during the pilgrimage; as 
kites, ravens, scorpions, mice, and dogs given to 
bite. During the pilgrimage, it behoves a man 
to have a constant guard over his words and ac¬ 
tions ; to avoid all quarrelling or ill language, all 
converse with women, and all obscene discourse; 
and to apply hit whole attention lot lie good work 
he is engaged in. 

The pilgrims being arrived at Mecca, fcune- 
diately visit the temple, and then enter on the 
jierfommnce of the prescribed ceremonies, which 
cqnsist chiefly in going in procession round the 
Gaabs, in running between the mounts Safa und 
Meriva, in making tin* station oil mount Arafat, 
and slayir.g the victims, und shaving their heads 
in the valley of Mina. “ * 

In compassing the Caaba, which they do seven 
times, beginning at the corner where the black 
stone is fixed, they use a short quick pace the 
first three times they go round it, and a grave 
ordinary pace the four last; which, it is said, is 
ordered by Mu hornet, that his lblioweis might 
allow themselves strong and active, to cut oil' the 
hopes of the infidels, who gave out that the im¬ 
moderate heats of Medina had rendered them 
weak. But the uforesaul quick pace they are not 
obliged to use every time they jierform this piece 
of devotion, but only ut some particular tunes. 
So often as they pass bv the black stone, they 
either kiss it, or touch it with their hand, and kiss 
t lint. 

The running lietvvcen Safa and Meriva is also 
performed seven times, jiartly with a slow pare, 
and partly running: for they walk gravely till 
they eome to a place between two pillars; and 
there they run, and afterwards wulk again, some¬ 
times looking hack, und sometimes stopping, like 
one who had lost something, to represent Ilagur 
seeking water for her son; for the ceremony is 
said to lie as ancient as her time. 

On the ninth of Dhu'IJmija, after morning 
prayer, the pilgrims leave the valley of Mina, 
whither they eome the day before, and pro¬ 
ceed in a tumultuous and rushing manner to 
mount Arafat, where they stay to jierlbrm their 
devotions till sunset; then they go to Mozdalifa, 
an oratory between Arafat and Mina, and there 
spend the night in prayer and reading the Koran. 
The next morning by slay-break they visit A l 
Masher <tl Karam, or the sacred monument; and, 
departing thence before sun-rise, baste by Batn 
Mohusser to the valley of Mina, where they throw 
seven stones at three marks or pillars, in imi¬ 
tation of Abraham, who, meeting the devil in that 
place, und licing by him disturbed in his devo¬ 
tions, or tempted to disobedience when he was 
going to sacrifice his son, was commanded by 
God to drive him away by throwing ntone» at 
him ; though others pretend this rite to lie as old 
as Adam, who also put the dev il to flight in the 
name place, and by tne same means. 

The ceremony 1 icing over, on the same day, 
the tenth of Dhu'lhaija, the pilgrims slay their 
victims in the said valley of Mina, of which they 
tiud their friends eat part, and the rest is given to 
•the poor. , Those victims roust Is- either sheep, 
goats, kine, or camels j males, if of either of the 
two former kinds, and females if*of cither of the 
' 345 2 V 
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latteT, and ol u tit age. The sacrifices being over, 
they shave their heads and cut their nails, bury¬ 
ing them in the same place; after which the pil¬ 
grimage is looked on as rumple ted, though they 
again visit the Caaba, to take their leave of that 
sacred building. 

Dr. Johnson gives us some observations on 
pilgrimage, which grr so much to the purpose, 
that we ahalt here present them to the reader. 
“ Pilgrimage, like many other acts of piety, may 
lie reasonable or superstitious according to tlio 
principles^ upon which it is jH-rformcd. Long 
journeys in search of truth are not commanded: 
truth, such as is necessary to the regulation of 
life, is always found where it is ^mostly sought: 
change of place is no natural cause of the in¬ 
crease of piety, for it inevitably pnxluees dissipa¬ 
tion of nninl. Yet, since men go (very day to 
view the fields wlieif 1 great actions have been jirr- 
furiiicd/saiid return with stronger iinpressians of 
the event, curiosity of the same kind may na¬ 
turally dia|H>Hc us to view that country whence 
our religion hail its beginning. That the Su¬ 
preme Being may lie more easily propitiated in 
one place than in another, is the dream of idle 
Superstition; but that some places may operate 
u|kiii our own minds in an uncommon milliner, 
is an opinion which hourly experience will justify. 
Hew lio sup|Misea that his vices may la' more suc¬ 
cessfully combated in Palestine, will, ja-rhnps, find 
lumself mistaken ; yet he limy go thither without 
folly : he who thinks they will la' more freely par¬ 
doned, dishonours ut once his reason und his re¬ 
ligion.” JulirU'tni'k Hunxelaf!; Khz. Hr it.; Hume's 
History of Jdngtand. See ( 'in saju . 

Pour Pilgrims , an order that stalled up in tiio 
year HMX). They came out of Italy into Ger¬ 
many Imre-footed and tin re-headed, feeding ull 
the week, except on Sundays, upon herbs and 
roots sprinkled with salt. They staved not above 
twenty-four hours Lit a place, 'i'ht y went by 
11 ill pies I po pp a lrotn door sit. Tins penaueo 

they mnforlooK vlfTfiniiffliv, some l'or three, others 
for five or seven years, as they pleused, and then 
returned home to their callings. 

PIOl'S FRAUDS me those artifices and 
falsehoods made use of in propagating the truth, 
and endeavouring to promote the spiritual inte¬ 
rests of mankind. Those have Isa ii more pal- 
tiiplarlv practised in the church ol Rome, and 
considered not only as imiiscnt, but commend¬ 
able; Neither the term nor the thing signified, 
however, can he justified. The terms pimn and 
fraud form a solecism; and the practice of doing 
evil that good may come, is directly opjsisile to 
the injunction of the sacred Scriptures, Rom. ui. 8. 

PITY is generally defined to lie the uneasi¬ 
ness we feel nl (he unhappiness ol another, 
prompting us to eoinpassionute. them, with u de¬ 
sire of thci( relief. 

God is said to pity them that fear him, us a fa¬ 
ther piticlli Ids children. The lather, says Mr. 
Henry, pities his children that are wc uk in know'- 
krige, and instructs them; pities them when they 
are froward, und bears with them; pities them 
when they arc sick, and comforts them, Is. Ixvi. 
13; when tliey me fallen, and heljrs tjji m up 
again; when thej have ollendcd, and forgives 
them; when they Hre wronged, and right* them. 
Thus the Lord pilicth them that fear him, Ps. 
ciiL 13. See Compassion or Lion. 

PLASTIC NATURE, an absurd doctrine, 
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Which some have thus described:—“It is an in¬ 
corporeal ertnted substance endued with a vege¬ 
tative life, l»it not with sensation or thought; 
penetrating the whole created universe, being 
co-extended with it) am!, under God )r moving mat¬ 
ter, so as to produce the phenomena which can¬ 
not he solved by mechanical laws: active for ends 
unknown to itself, not being expressly conscious 
rtf its actions, and yet having an obscure idea of 
the action to la? entered upon.” To this it has 
been answered, that, as the idea itself is most ob¬ 
scure, aqd indeed, inconsistent, ho the foundation 
of it is cvidijptly weak. It is intended by this to 
avoid the inronveniency of subjecting God to the 
trouble of some changes in the created world, and 
the meanness of others. But it npfiears, that, 
aven upon this hypothesis, lie would still be the 
author of them; besides, that to Omnipotence 
nothing is troublesome, nor (nose things mean, 
when tonsidered as part of a system, which alone 
might appear to lie so. Doddridge's Led. left. 
37; Cudwnrth's Inleltertual System, p. 149, 172; 
More's humor, of the. Soot, 1. iii. c. 12; Ray’s 
Wisdom of (tod, p. 51, 52; Lord Monboddo's 
Anrient. Xfelaphysies; Young's Kssay on the 
Powers and Mchanism <f yature. 

PI.ATi >V!( 'S, NEW. See New Platonics. 

PLEASURE, the delight which arises in the 
mind from contemplation or enjoyment of some- 
tiling agreeable. See II im nkhh. 

PLENARY INSPIRATION. See Iwt- 

tl A I'I OS'. 

PLURALIST, one that holds more than one 
ecclesiastical benefice with cure of souls. Epis¬ 
copalians contend there is no impropriety in a 
presbyter holding more than one ecclesiastical 
lienelioe. (Hliers, on the contrary, affirhi that 
this practice is exactly the reverse of the primi¬ 
tive churches, as well as the instructions of the 
apostle, Tit. i. 5. Instead of a plurality of 
churches to one pastor, they say we ought to 



PNF.ITM ATOLOGY, the doctrine of spi¬ 
ritual existence. See Sni i.. 

POLONEK ERATRES. See Souimvs. 

P( >LYUAM Y, the state of having more wives 
than one at once. Though this article (like some 
others we have inserted) cannot be considered as 
strictly theological, yet, as it is a subject of im¬ 
portance to society, wc shall here introduce it. 
The circumstances of the patriarchs living in 
polygamy, and their not Wing reproved for it, 
lias given occasion for some modern writers to 
suppose that it is not unlawful; hut it is answer¬ 
ed that the equality i:i the number of males and 
females born into the world intimates the inten¬ 
tion of God that, one woman should be assigned 
to one man: “for,” (says Or. Palev,) “if to 
one man lie allowed an exclusive right to five or 
more women, four or more men must be deprived 
of the exclusive possession of any; which would 
never be the order intended. This equality, in¬ 
deed, is not quite exact. The number of male 
infants exceeds that of females in the proportion 
of 111 to lri, or thereabouts; but this excess pro¬ 
vides tor the greater consumption of males by 
war, seafaring, and other dangerous or unhealthy 
■s cupations. It seems also a significant indica¬ 
tion of the divine will, that he at nnst created only 
one woman to one man. Had God intended 
polygamy for the species it is probable he would 
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have begun with it; especially as by giving to 
Adam more wives than one, the multiplication 
of the human race would have proceeded with a 
quicker progress. Polygamy not only violates 
the constitution of nature, and the apparent de¬ 
sign of the Deity, hut produces to tnfe parties 
themselves, and to the public, the following bad 
effects: contests and jealousies amongst the wives 
of the same husband; distracted affections, or the 
loss of all affection in the husband himself; a 
voluptuousness in the rich which dissolves the 
vigour of their intellectual as well as active fa¬ 
culties,' producing that indolence and imbecility, 
both of mind and body, which have long charac¬ 
terized the nations of the East; the abatement of 
one-half of the human species, who, ia countries 
where polygamy obtains, are degraded into in-* 
struments of physical pleasure to the other half; 
neglect of children; and the manifold and some¬ 
times unnatural mischiefs which arise from a 
scarcity of women. To compensate for these 
evils, polygamy does not offer a single advantage. 
Jn the article of (lopuiation, which it has been 
thought to promote, the community gain nothing 
(nothing, I mean, compared with a stale in which 
''marriage nearly universal;) for the uuestion is 
not, whet one man will have, more children by 
five or nv 're wives than by one; but whether these 
five wives would not bear the same or a greater 
number of children to five separate husbands. 
A nd as to the care of children when produced, 
and the sending of them into the world in situ¬ 
ations in which they may he likely to form and 
bring up families of their own, upon which the 
increase and succession of the human sjiencs in 
a great degree depend, this is less provided for 
and less practicable, where twenty or thirty chil¬ 
dren are to be supported by the attention and 
fortunes of one father, than if they were divided 
into five or six families, lo each of which were 
assigned the industry and inheritance of two pa¬ 
rents. Whether simultaneous polygamy was 
permitted by the law of Moses, seems doubtful, 
bout, xvii. 16;’ xxi. 15; but whether permitted 
or not, it was certainly practised by the Jewish 
patriarchs both before that law and under it. 
’File jtermission, if there were any, might be like 
that of divorce, “ for the hardness of their heart,” 
in condescension to their established indulgences, 
rather than from the general rectitude or pro¬ 
priety of the thing itself. 

“ The state of manners in Judea had probably 
undergone a reformatio* in this respect before 
the time of Christ; for in the New Testament 
we meet with no trace or mention of any such 
practice being tolerated. For which reason,-and 
because it was likewise forbidden amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, we cannot expect to find 
any express law upon the subjoct in the Chris¬ 
tian code. The words of Christ, Matt. xix. 9, 
may be construed by an easy application to pro¬ 
hibit polygamy: for, if “ whoever puMsth away 
his wife, and marrieth aqpther, committelh adul¬ 
tery," he who marrieth another without putting 
away the first is no less guilty of adultery; be¬ 
cause the adultery does not consist in the repu¬ 
diation of file first wife (for however unjust or 
cruel that tuay be, it ib not adultery,) hut enter¬ 
ing into a second marriage during the legal exist¬ 
ence and obligation of the first. .The, several 
passages. in St. Paul’s writings which speak of 
marriage, alwajfe suppose it to signify the union 
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lor one man with one woman, Rom. vii. 2, 3; 
'I (.'or. vti. 1*2, II, Hi. The manners of different 
countries have varied in nothing more than iT» 
their domestic constitutions. Less polished and 
more luxurious nations have either not perceived 
the had effects of polygamy, or, if they did per¬ 
ceive them, they who in such countries possessed 
the power of reforming the laws, have hern un¬ 
willing to resign their own gratifications. Poly¬ 
gamy is retained at this day among the Turks, 
and throughout every part of Asia in whieh 
Christianity is not professed. In Christian coun¬ 
tries it is universally prohibited. In Swollen it 
ia punished with death. In England, besides the 
nullitv urthi’ second marriage, it subjects the of- 
Mder to transjiortation or iiiiprisoiiment and 
branding for the first offence, and to capital 
punishment for the second. And whatever may 
lie said in behalf of polygamy, when it is authit- 
ri/.ed by the law of the land, the marriage of a 
second wife, during the lifetime of the first, in coun¬ 
tries where such a second marriage is void, must 
be ranked with the most dnngeroiis anti cruel of 
those frauds, by whieh a woman is cheated out 
of her fortune, her person, and her happiness.” 
Thus far Ur. Fairy. We shall close tins article 
with the words of an excellent writer on tile same 
side of the subject:— 

“■When vve reflett,” s-ivs lie, "that the primi 
ti»e institution of marriage limited it to one man 
and one woman; that this institution was ad¬ 
hered to hv Noah and Ins sons, amidst the de¬ 
generacy of the age in which they lived, and in 
spite of the examples of |Milygamy whieh the ac¬ 
cursed race of Cain had introduced: when we 
consider how very few (comparatively shaking) 
the examples of this practice were among the 
faithful; how much it brought its own punish¬ 
ment with it; and how dubious and equivocM 
those passages are in which itap|M<ars to have the 
sanction of the divine approbation : when to the-c 
reflections vve add another, respecting the limited 
views and temporary nature ot the more ancient 
dispensations and institutions of religion—how 
often the imjierfeetions and even vices of the pa¬ 
triarchs and |«“opIe of God in old time are re¬ 
corded, without any express notification of their 
criminality—liovv much is said to bo command¬ 
ed, , winch our reverence for the holiness of God 
and his law will only sutler us to suppose were 
for wise ends permitted; how frequently the 
messengers of God adapted themselves to the 
genius ot the |K*ople to whom they were sent, arid 
the circumstances of the times in which they 
Itveij; a 1 Hive all, when vve consider the purity, 
equity, and lienevolcnce of the Christian law, the 
explicit diVlaraliims of our Lord and his apostle 
Paul respecting the institution of marriage, its 
design and limitation; when we reflect, too, on 
the testimony of the most ancient fathers, who 
aiuld not possibly lie ignorant of the general and 
common practice of the ajwstolie church; and, 
finally, wnen to these considerations we add those 
which nre founded on justice to the female sex, 
arid all the regulations of domestic economy arid 
national policy, we must wholly qpndemn the 
revival of polygamy." Paley's Mar. Phil. vol. 
i. p‘ 3 I'd hi 325; Marian's Thelyphlhoia; 'Pow¬ 
ers's, Wills's, Penn's, R. Hill's, Palmer's, and 
IfaweiS's- Answers to Madan; Mon. Rec. vol. 
Ixiit p. 338, and also vol. Itix. , Beattie's El. of 
Mor. tide nee, vol. ii. p. 1*27—123. 
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POLYGLOT («xu>x«rT tt> ) having many 
languages. For the more commodious ronqian- 
son of different versions of the Scriptures, they 
have lieen sometimes joined together, and caller! 
Polyglot Ihhltyt. Origen arranged in diflerent 
columns a Hebrew copy, both in Hebrew and 
Greek characters, with six different Greek ver¬ 
sions. Elias flutter,« German, about the end*of 
the sixteenth century, published the New Testa¬ 
ment in twelve languages, viz. Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Latin, Ttalinn, S|ianish, French, German, 
Uohennan, English, Danish, Polish; iypl the 
whole Bible in Hebrew, Clmlduic, Gryk, Latin. 
German, and a varied version. But the most 
esteemed collections are those in # vvliirli the ori 
ginuls and ancient translations are conjoined 
such ns the Complutcnsinn Bible, by cardinal 
Ximenes, a SimniarjJ; the kino; of Spain's Bible, 
directed by Montunus, &e.; the Poris Biblo of 
MiehaeP.Tay, a Freneh gentleman, in ten 4iugo 
volumes, folio, copies of which were published in 
Holland under the name of pots' Alexander the 
Seventh ; and that of Brian Walton, afterwards 
bishop of Chester. The lust is tin 1 most regular 
^|nd valuable. It contains the 1 Icbrew and Greek 
originals, with Monlamis's mtcrlincnry version; 
the Chaldee paraphrases, the Septuagint, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the Syrian and Arabic 
Bibles, the Persian Pentateuch, und GosjiHr, tilt) 
Ethiopian Psalms, Song of Solomon, and New 
Testament, with their respective Latin transla¬ 
tions; together with the Latin Vulgate, and a 
large volume of various readings, to which is or¬ 
dinarily joined Castel's lleptaglot Lexicon. Sen 
Bim.K, No. «!>, 3ft. 

POLYTHEISM, the doctrine of n plurality 
ot gods, or invisible [lowers superior to man. 

“That there exist beings, one or many, power¬ 
ful above the human race, is a proposition,” says 
lord Ivaimes, “universally admitted ns true in all 
ages and among all nations. 1 Isildly rail it 
un irrr.sr>ig^#tqjltjiHfandbis reported of 
some gross savages; for reports that contradict 
what is Hcknowleilgeil to hr general among inen, 
require more able vouchers than a lew illiterate 
vovngers. Among inuny savage tribes there tiro 
no words but tor objects of external sense : is it 
surprising that such people are incapable of ex¬ 
pressing their religious perceptions, or any per¬ 
ception of internal sense ? The conviction that 
men have of suis-rior [lowers, in every country 
where there are words to express it, is so well 
vouched, that, in fair reasoning, it ought to be 
taken for grunted, among the Tew tribes where 
language is deficient." The same ingenious 
author shows, with great strength of reasoning, 
that the operations of nature, and the government 
of this world, which to us loudly proclaim the 
existence of a Deity, are not sufficient, to account 
for the universal Is-lief of superior beings nmong 
savage tribes. lie is therefore of opinion that 
tins universality of conviction can spring only 
from the image of Deity stanqssd u|khi the mind 
of every huqian being, the ignorant equal with 
the learned. This, he thinks, may be termed the 
sense of Petty. 

This sense of Deity, however, is objected to by 
others, who thus fcuson : all nations, except the 
Jews, were once polytheists and idolaters. If, 
therefore, his lordship’s hypothesis be admitted, 
either the doctrine of polytheism must be true 
theology, or this instinct or sense is of such a 
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nature os to have, at different periods «f the 
world, misled nil mankind. All savage tribes are 
at present |>olyt heists and idolaters; but among 
savages cverv instinct upjiears in greater purity 
ami vigour than among people polished by arts 
and sciences; and instinct never mistakes its 
objects. The instinct or primary impression of 
nature which gives rise to self-love, affection be¬ 
tween the sexes, &e. has, in all nutions and in 
every period of time, a precise and determinate 
object which it inflexibly pursues. How, then, 
comes it to pass that this particular instinct, 
which,' if real, is surely of us much importance us 
any otherf'should have uniformly led those who 
had no other juidc, to pursue improper objects, 
to fall into the grossest errors, and the most jier- 
nicious practices 7 

For these and other reasons, which might 
easily he assigned, they suppose that the first re¬ 
ligious principles must have lieen derived from 
a source different as well from internal sense as 
from the deductions of reason; from a source 
which the majority of mankind had early forgot¬ 
ten; and winch, when it was banished from their 
minds, left nothing behind it to prevent the very, 
first principle of religion from being perverted by 
various accidents or causes; or, in some extraordi¬ 
nary concurrence of circumstances, from being, 
perhaps, entirely obliterated. This source of 
religion every consistent I heist must believe to lie 
revelation. Reason could not have introduced 
savages to the knowledge of God, and we have 
juat seen that n sense of Deity is clogged with 
insuperable difficulties. Yet it ts undeniable that 
all mankind have believed in sujicriot invisible 
powers; and, if reason and instinct be set aside, 
there remains no other origin of this uimersal 
belief than primeval revelation, corrupted, indeed, 
as it passed from father to son in the course of 
many generations. It is no slight support to this 
doctrine, that, if there really U- a Deity, it is 
highly presumable Uial. be w ml. hi nisei f 

to the first men; creatures vvliom lie had formed 
with faculties to adore uiul to worship him. To 
other mutuals the knowledge of the Deitv is of 
no importance; to man it is of the first ini|M>r- 
tanee. Were we totally ignorant of a Deity, 
this world would appear to us n mere, chaos*; 
Under the government of u wise and benevolent 
Deity, chance is excluded, and every event ap¬ 
pears to lie the result of established laws. Good 
men submit to whatever happens without re¬ 
siling, knowing that every event ts ordered by 
)ivine Providence: tlicv submit with entire re¬ 
signation; and such resignation is a sovereign 
balsam for every misfortune or evil in life. 

As to the circumstances which led to poly¬ 
theism, it has been observed, that, taking it for 
granted that our original progenitors were in¬ 
structed bv their Creator in the truths of genuine 
theism, there is no room to doubt hut that those 
truths Wukl be conveyed pure from father to son 
as long as the raw lived in one family, and were 
not spread over a large extent of ^omjtrv. If 
any credit be due to the records of antiquity, the 
primeval inhabitants of this glolni lived to so great 
an age, that they must have increased to a very- 
large number long before the death of the com¬ 
mon parent, who would, of course, be the bond 
of union to the whole society; and whose dictates, 
especially in what related to the origin of his 
being, and the existence of his Creator, would be 
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listened to with the utmost respect by every indi¬ 
vidual of his numerous progeny. Many causes, 
however, would conspire to dissolve this family, 
after the death of its ancestor, into separate and 
independent tribes, of which some would lie 
driven by violence, or would voluntarily wander 
to a distance from the rest. From this disper¬ 
sion great changes would take place in the 
opinions of some of the tribes respecting the object 
of their religious worship. A single family, or a 
small tribe, banished into a desert wilderness, 
(such as the whole earth must then have been,) 
would find employment for all their time in pro¬ 
viding the means of subsistence, and in defending 
themselves from beasts of prey. In such circum¬ 
stances they would have little leisure for medi¬ 
tation ; and, being constantly conversant with 
objects of sense, they would gradually lose the 
power of meditating upon the spiritual nature of 
that Being by whom their ancestors had taught 
them that all things were, created. The first 
wanderers would, no doubt, retain in tolerable 
purity their original notions of Deity, and they 
would certainly endeavour to impress those no¬ 
tions upon their children; but in circumstances 
infinitel more favourable to speculation than 
theirs t n!d have been, the human mind dwells 
not long upon notions purely intellectual. We 
are so accustomed to sensible objects, anil to the 
ideas of space, extension, and figure, which they 
are perpetually impressing upon the imagina¬ 
tion, that we find it extmnclv difficult to con¬ 
ceive any being without assigning to him a form-* 
and a place, llenco bishop Law supposes that 
the earliest generations of men (even those to 
whom Iip contends that frequent revelations were 
vouchsafed) may have been no better than 
AnthrojunnorphUcs , in their conceptions of the 
Divine Being. Be this os it may, it is easy to 
conceive that the members of the first colonies 
would quickly lose many of the arts, and much of 
the science which jierhaps prevailed in the parent 
state; and that, fatigued with the contemplation of 
intellectual objects, they would relieve tneirover¬ 
strained faculties by attributing to the Deity u 
place of aikido, if not a human form. To men 
totally illiterate, the plnre fittest for the habitation 
of the Deity would undoubtedly appear to la- the 
suh, the most beautiful and glorious object of 
which they could form any idea; an object from 
which they could not but be sensible that they 
received the benefits of light and heat, and which 
ex|»erience must soon have taught them to lie in 
a great measure the source of vegetation. From 
looking ujhhi the sun as the habitation of their 
God, they would soon proceed to consider it as 
his laxly. Experiencing the effects of [nivver in 
the sun, they would naturally conceive that lu¬ 
minary to be animated as their bodies were ani¬ 
mated ; they would feel his influence when above 
the homori; they would see him mating from 
east to OVest; they would consider him, when set, 
as gone to take his repose; and those exertions 
and intermissions of power being analogous to 
what they experienced in themselves, they would 
look U|ion thr sun as a real animal. Thus would 
the Divinity appear to their untutored minds to 
be a compound being like a man, partly.corporeal 
and partly spiritual; and as soon as they imbibed 
sUch notions, though tierhaps not before, they 
may be prbnount-d to have been absolute idola¬ 
ters. When men had once got into thisWa 
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Ipeir gods would multiply upon thorn with won¬ 
derful rapidity. The moon, the planets, the fixed- 
. ^stars, &c. would l>ecome objects of veneration/ 
Hence we find Moses cautioning the pe&ple of 
Israel against worshipping the hosts of heaven, 
Deut. iv. 10. Other objects, however, from 
which benefits wptc received or dangers feared, 
would likewise be deified r such as demons, de¬ 
parted heroes, &c. See Inoi.vrm. 

From the accounts given us by the bpst writers 
of antiquity, it seems that though the polytheists 
believed heaven, earth, and hWl, were all tilled 
with divinities, yet there was One who was eon- 
sidcred as supreme over all the rest, or, at most, 
that there were but two self-existent gods, from 
whtgn* they eoneeived nil the other divinities to 
ha^; descended in a manner analogous to human 
generation. It uma-ars, however, that the vul- 
' gar Pagans considered each divinity as supreme, 
"and unaccountable within his own province, nnd*| 
therefore entitled to worshij), which rested ulti¬ 
mately in 'himself. The philosophers, on the 
other hand, seem to have viewed the inferior gods 
ns accountable for every part of their conduct to 
him who was their sire and sovereign, and to 
have paid to them only that interior kind of de¬ 
votion which the church of Rome puys to tie- 
parted saints. The vulgar Pagans were sunk in 
the grossest ignorance,- from which statesmen, 
priests, and jioets, exerted their utmost influence 
to keep them from emerging ; for it was a maxim, 
which, however olisurd, was universally received, 
“that there were many things true in religion 
which it was not convenient for the vulgar to 
know; and some things, which, though false, it 
was expedient that they should believe.” It was 
no wonder, therefore, that the vulgar should be 
idolaters and |>olytheistg. The philosophers, how¬ 
ever, were still worse; they were wholly “without 
exedse, la-cause thut, when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God; neither were thankful, 
nut lieeamc vain in their imaginations, arid their 
foolish heart was darkened. Professing them¬ 
selves wise, they became fools, and worshipped 
and served the creature more than the Creator, 
who is God, blessed for ever.’’ Rom. i. 20,21,22, 
25. See list of books under nrticlc Inoi a try ; 
Pridcaui’s Cun. vol. i. p. 177, 179; Kaimes't, 
Sketches of the History of Man; Bishop Law's 
Theory of Religion, p. 58, 65, to 6H, 94, 296; 
article Polytheism, in Knr. Brit.; Parmer on 
the Worship of Human Spirits. 

PONTIFF, or llmir Phikst, a person who 
has the superintendaricc and direction of divine 
worship, as the offering of sacrifices and other 
religidus solemnities. The Romans had a col¬ 
lege of pontiffs, and over these a sovereign pon- 
4il}j instituted by Numa, whose function it was to 
prescribe the ceremonies each god was to be 
worshipped withal, compose the rituals, direct the 
' vestals, and for a good while to perform the buai- 
ness of augury, till, on some superstitious occasion, 
he was prohibited intermeddling therewith. The 
Jews, too, had their pontiffs; and among the 
Romanists the pope is styled the sovereign 
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PONTIFICATE is used for the Aate or dig¬ 
nity af a pontiff, at high priest; but more par¬ 
ticularly, id modern writers, lor the reign of a 

■Tope, a name which comes from the Greek 
word lhlsm, and signifies Father. In the East* 
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this appellation is given to all Christian priests; 
and in the West, bishops were calk'd by it in 
ancient times ; but now for many ernturiesit has 
lieen appropriated to the bishop of Rome, whom 
the Roman Catholics look upon as the common 
father of all Chfistians. All in communion with 
the see of Rome unanimously hold that our Sa¬ 
viour Jesus Christ constituted St. Peter tfee 
apostle chief nnstor under himself, to watch over 
his whole flock here on earth, and \p preserve the 
unity of it, giving him the power requisite tor 
these ends. They also believe that our Saviour 
ordained thnt St. Peter should have siierOssorb, 
with thn like charge and power to tls* end of 
time. Now, as St. Peter resided at Rome for 
many years, and suffered marlyrddtn there, they 
consider the bishops of Rome as his successors in 
the dignity and office of the universal pastor of 
the whole Catholic church. 

The cardinals have for several ages beci^tho 
sole electors of the po|s\ These are seventy in 
numlier, when the sacred cojlege, as it is called, 
is complete. Of these, six are cardinal bishops 
of the six Huburhieanan churches; filly are car¬ 
dinal priests, who have all titles from parish 
ckurehes in Rome; and fourteen are cardinal 
deacons, who have their titles from churches in 
Rome of less note, railed iliaronias or dcaronrict. 
These cardinals are created by the pope when 
then* happen to lie vacancies, and sometimes he 
names one or two onlv at a tune ; hut commonly 
lie defers the promotion until there be ten or 
twelve vacancies, or more; and then at every 
second such promotion, the emperor, the kings of 
Spain and France, and of Britain, when Catholic, 
are allowed to present (me each, to he mndo car¬ 
dinal, whom the pope always admits, if there bo 
not some verv great objection. These cardinals 
are coinmunry promoted from among such cler¬ 
gymen as have borne offices m the Roman court; 
some uie assumed from religious orders; eminent 
1 ‘cdesiustictijQf other countries art likewise often 
honoured 'vtifn fills digiiit /." Sons of sovereign 
princes have frequently lieen members of the 
sacred college. 'J heir distinctive dress is scarlet, 
to signify that they ought to be reudy to shed 
their blood for the faith and church, when the de¬ 
fence and honour of ei.her require it. They 
wear a scarlet cap and hat; the cap is given to 
them by the pope if thoy are ut Rome, and is 
sent to them if they are absent; but the lint is 
never given hut by the jxqie’H own hand. These 
cardinals form the [«>pe's standing council, or 
consistory, for the management of the public 
affairs of church and state. They are divided 
into diilbrent congregations for the more easy dis¬ 
patch of business; and some of them have the prin¬ 
cipal offices in llie pontifical court; as that ot car¬ 
dinal, vicar, penitentiary, cliancellor, chamberlain, 
prefect of th$ signature of justice, prefect of memo¬ 
rials, and secretary of state. They have the title 
given them of eminence and most eminent. 

On the demise of a pope his pontifical seal is 
immediately broken by the chamlierlain, and all 
public buninest is interrupted that can be delayed j 
messengers are dispatched to all the Catholic so¬ 
vereigns to acquaint them of the event, tbjtthey 
may take what measures they think proper; and 
that the cardinals id their dominions, if any there 
be, may liasten to the future election, if thev 
choose to attend; whilst the whole attention of 
the sacred college is turned to the preservation of 
2E 
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tranquillity tn the city and statu, and to the neces¬ 
sary preparations for the future election. The 
cardinal-chamberlain has, during the vacancy of 
the holy Bee, great authority; he coins money 
with his own arms on it, lodges in the pope’s 
apartments, and is attended by the body guards. 
He, and the first cardinal-priest, and the first car¬ 
dinal-deacon, have, during that time, the govem- 
ntent almost entirely in their hands. The body 
of the deceased pope is carried to St. Peter’s, 
where funeral service is performed for him with 
great pomp for nine days, and the cardinals attend 
there gvery morning. In the mean time, all ne¬ 
cessary preparations for the election are made; 
and the place where they assemble for that pur¬ 
pose, which iy called the Conclave, is fitted up in 
that part of the Vutican palace which is nearest 
to St. Peter’s church, as this has long been 
thought the most cnnvenieqt situation. Here are 
formed, by partitions of wood, a numlier of cells, 
or chambers, equal to the number of Cardinals, 
with a small distance between every two, and a 
broad gallery before them. A number is put on 
every cell, and small patters, with corresponding 
numbers, are put in a box j every cardinal, or 
some one for him, draws out one of these papers, 
winch determines in what cell he is to lodge. The 
cells are lined with cloth j and there is u part of 
each one separated for the conclavists, or attend¬ 
ants, of whom two arc allowed to each cardinal, 
and three to cardinal-princes. They arc Tiersons 
of some rank, and generally of great confidence; 
but they must carry in their master’s meals, serve 
him at table, and perforin all the offices of a me¬ 
nial servant. Two physicians, two surgeons, an 
apothecary, and some other necessary officers, are 
chosen for the conclave by the cardiiiuls. 

On the tenth tlay after the jHJjte’s death, the 
cardinals who a re then ut Rome, and in a com¬ 
petent state of health, meet in the chapel of St. 
Peter’s, which is culled the Gregorian chattel, 
where a sermon on the choice of a po|te is preach¬ 
ed to them, amf'maoussaid forjjywkje*c the grace 
of the Holy Ghost. Then the cardinals proceed 
to the conclave in procession, two by two, and 
take up their alsale. When «U is projierty set¬ 
tled, the conclave is shut up, having tioxed wheels, 
or places of cr mnumication, in convenient quar¬ 
ters; there are, also, strong guards placed all 
around. Wilt'll any foreign cardinal arrives after 
the inclosun', the conclave is opened for his ad¬ 
mission. In the beginning every cardinal signs 
a paper, containing an obligation, that, if he shall 
lie raised to tl\p papul chair, he will not alienate 
any part of the jKmtilicul dominion; that he will 
not lie prodigal to his relations; and any other 
such stipulations as may have been settled in for¬ 
mer times, or framed for that occasion. 

We now rume to the election itself; and that 
this may be effectual, two thirds of the cardinals 

E rosent must vote for the same person. As this 
often not cosily obtained, they sometimes re¬ 
main whole months in the conclave. They meet 
in the chapel twice everyday forgiving their votes; 
and the election may be cficetuatqd by scrutiny, 
accession or acclamation. Scrutiny is the ordi¬ 
nary method, and consists in this: every cardinal 
writes his own name on tho inner part of a piece 
of paper, and this is folded pp and sealed; on a 
second fold of the same paper, a conclavist writes 
the name of the person for whom his master votes. 
This according to agreements observed for some 
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centuries, must be one of the sacred college. Od 
the outer side of the paper is written a sentenc) 
'it random, which the voter must well remember. 
Every cardinal, on entering into the chapel, goes 
to the altar, and puts his paper into a large 
chalice. , 

When all are convened, two cardinals number 
the votes; and if there be more or less than the 
number of cardinals present, the voting must be 
repeated. When this is not the case, the cardi¬ 
nal appointed for the purpose reads the outer sen¬ 
tence, and the name of tne cardinal under it; so 
that^each voter, hearing his own sentence, and 
the name joined with it, knows that there is no 
mistake. The names of all the cardinals that 
are voted for are taken down in writing, with the 
number of votes for each; and when it appears 
that any one has two-thirds of the number pre¬ 
sent in his favour, the election is over; lut when 
this does not hapjien, the voting papers arc all im¬ 
mediately burnt, without opening up the inner 
part. When several trials of coming to a con¬ 
clusion by this method of scrutiny have been made 
in vain, recourse is sometimes had to what is catt¬ 
ed accession. By it, when a cardinal perceives 
that wl-cn one or very few votes are wanting to 
any 01 lor whom he has not voted at that tune, 
he mu say that he accedes to the one who has 
near the number of votes requisite; and if his 
one vote suffices to make up the two-thirds, or if 
he is followed Ivy a sufficient numlier of acccders, 
or new voters, for the said cardinal, tho election is 
accomplished.—Lastly, a jxipe is some times elected 
by acclamation; and that is, when a cardinal being 
pretty sure that he will be joined bv a number suf¬ 
ficient, cries out in the open chapel ihat surh an one 
shall bo |tope. If he is properly supjiorted, the 
election becomes umuiimous; those who would, 
perhaps, oppose it, foreseeing that their opposition 
Would la' fruitless, and rather hurtful to them¬ 
selves. When a pope is chosen in any of tho 
three nbove-mentioned ways, the election is im¬ 
mediately announced from the balcony in the 
front of St. Peter’s, homage is paid to the new 
pontiffi and couriers are sent off’ with the news to 
all parts of Christendom. The pojtc appoints a 
day for his coronation at St. Peter’s, and for his 
taking possession of the [mtriarchal church of St. 
John Latcran ; all which is performed witli great 
solemnity. He is addressed by the expression of 
holiness, and most holy father. 

The Homan Catholics believe that the bishop 
of Rome is, under Christ, supreme pastor of tho 
whole church, and as such is not only the first 
bishop in order and dignity, but has also a power 
and jurisdiction over all Christians, in order to 
preserve unity and purity of faith and moral doc¬ 
trine, and to maintain order and regularity in all 
churches. Sec Supremacy. Some Catholic di-> 
vines are of opinion that the pope cannot err when 
he addresses liimself to all the faithful on mat¬ 
ters of doctrine. Thpy well know that, os pri¬ 
vate doctor, he may fall into mistakes as well as 
any other man; but they think that, when he 
teaches the whole church, Providence must pre¬ 
serve him from error. We have, however, already 
examined lids sentiment under the article Infai.- 
r.inn.iTV, to which the reader may refer. 

The see of Rome, according to Roman Catho¬ 
lics, is the centre of catholic’ unity* All theit 
bishops communicate with Ihc pope,- and by his 
means With one another, and so form one bodv 
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However distant their churches may he, they all 
meet at Rome either in person or by their dele¬ 
gates, or at least by their letters. And according 
to the discipline of the later ages, though nicy 
are presented to the pope for their office from 
their respective countries, yet from hijn they must 
receive their bulls of consecration before they 
can take possession of their sees. Sec Popkhy. 

POPERY comprehends the religious doctrines 
and practices adopted and maintained by the 
church of Rome. The following summary, ex¬ 
tracted chiefly from the decrees of the council of 
Tront, continued under Paul 111., Julies III., 
and Pius IV., from the year 1545 to 15(i.'i, 
by successive sessions, on<l the creed of Pope 
rips IV. subjoined to it, and bearing date No- 
jrember 15G4, may not lie unacceptable to the 
reader. One of the fundamental tenets strenu¬ 
ously maintained by popish writers, is, the infal¬ 
libility of the church of Rome; though they are 
not agreed whether this privilege belongs to the 
po|K* ora general council, or to loth united; 
but they pretend that an infallible living judge 
is absolutely necessary to determine controver¬ 
sies, and to secure peace in the Christian church. 
However, Protestants allege, that the claim of m- 
fallibility in any church is not justified by the 
authority of Scripture, much less does it pertain 
to the church of Rome; and that it is incon¬ 
sistent with the nature of religion, and the per¬ 
sonal obligations of its professors; and tliuf it has 
proved ineffectual to the end for which it is sup- 
jKised to Ik; granted, since poja.-s and councils have 
disagreed in matters of importance, and they 
have lieen incapable, with ihe advantage of this 
pretended infallibility, of maintaining union and 
jieace. 

Another essential nrtiele of the jiopish creed 
is the supremacy of the pope, or his sovereign 
jiowcr over the universal church. See Su¬ 
premacy. 

Further; the doctrine of the seven sacraments 
is a peculiar and distinguishing doctrine of the 
church of Rome; these are baptism, confirma¬ 
tion, the eueharist, jxmancc, extreme unction, 
orders, and matrimony. 

The council of Trent (sens. 7, can. 1,) pro¬ 
nounces an anathema on those who say ltmt the 
sacraments are more or fewer than seven, or that 
any one of the alxive nuiulicr is not truly and 
properly a sacrament. And yet it does not ap¬ 
pear that they amounted to this number before 
the twelfth century, when Hugo de St. Victoire 
and Peter Lombard, about the year 1144, taught 
that there were seven sacraments. The council 
of Florence, held in 11MH, was the first council 
that determined this numlier. These sacraments 
confer grace, according to the decree of the coun¬ 
cil of Trent, (sess. 7, can. 8,) ex opere operato, 
by the mere utbuiuistration of them; three of 
them, viz. baptism, confirmation, and orders, are 
said (c. 9,) to impress an indelible character, so 
that they cannot be reflated without sacrilege; 
and the efficacy of every sacrament depends on 
the intention of the priest by whom it is adminis¬ 
tered, (can. 11.) Pope Pius expressly enjoins 
that all these sacraments should be administered 
according to the received and approved rites 
of the. Catholic church. With regard to the 
1 eueharist,* in particular, wo may here observe, 
* that the church of Rome holds the doctrine of 
trausuhstantiiUon; the necessity of Jmying di- 
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vine worship tR Christ under the form of tlw 
consecrated bread or host; the propitiatory sacri¬ 
fice of the mass, according to their ideas ofwhich, 
Christ is truly and properly offered as a sacrifice 
as often as the priest says muss; it practises, 
likewise, solitary mass, in which the priest alone, 
who consecrates, communicates, and allows com¬ 
munion only in one kind, viz. the bread, to tluc 
laitv. (Sess. 14.) ■ 

The doctrine of merits is another distinguish¬ 
ing tenet of |H>]>ory; with regard to widen the 
council of Trent has expressly decreed (sess. (i, 
cun. 32,) that the good works of justified (lerwins 
are truly meritorious; deserving not, only un in¬ 
crease of grace, but eternal life, and an increase 
of glory ; and it has anuthemntued ull who deny 
this doctrine. Of the same kind is the doctrine 
of satisfactions ; which supposes tli.it penitents 
inav truly satisfy, J>y the nlllirlions they endure 
under the dispensations of Providence, or by 
voluntary penances to which they submit,for the 
tem[K)ml |H'indties of sin to which they are sub¬ 
ject, even after the remit. ion ol their eternal 
punishment. (Sess. G, can. 30; and sess. 11, can. 
3 and !).) In this connexion we may mention 
the popish distinction of venial and mortal sins : 
the greatest evils arising from the former lire the 
temporary pains of purgatory ; hut no truin, it is 
said, can obtain the pardon of the latter, with¬ 
out confessing to a priest, and performing tins 
penances which he imposes. 

The comm! of Trent (sees. 14, ran. l,)ha» 
expressly decreed, that every one is an ursed whit 
shall affirm that penance is not trulv and pro- 
jierly a sacrament instituted by < ‘hrist in the 
universal church, for reconciling those Christians 
to the Divine Majesty, who have fallen into sin 
after baptism ; and this sacrament, it is declared, 
consists of two partN, the mailer and the lbrm : 
the matter is the art of the penitent, including 
contrition, confession, and satisfaction; the form 
of it is the act of absolution ni^ the part of the 
priest, .^r^o^iinirly, it is enjoined, that it is the 
duty of every man who hath fallen alter bap¬ 
tism, to confess his sins once a year, at least, to a 
priest; that this confession is to Is- secret; for 
public confession is neither commanded nor ex- 
(K'dient; and that it must t>e exact and particu¬ 
lar, including every kind and act of sin, with all 
the eireumsl,inert; attending it. When the peni¬ 
tent lias so done, the priest pronounces un abso¬ 
lution, which is riot conditional or declarative 
only, lmt absolute and judicial. This secret or 
auricular confession was first decreed and esta¬ 
blished in the fourth council of Latcran, under 
Innocent 111. in 1215. (Cap. 21.) And the de¬ 
cree of this council was afterwards confirmed and 
enlarged in the. council of Florence and in that 
of Trent, which ordains, that confession was in¬ 
stituted by Christ; that by the law of God it, is 
necessary* to salvation, and tlmt it has alwavs 
tx-en practised in the Christian church. As for 
the penances ini[>ose(l on the [xmitenl Ijy way of 
satisfaction, they have been commonly the repe¬ 
tition of certain forms of devotion, as paternos¬ 
ters, or a ve-mar Las, the payment of stipulated 
sums, pilgrimages, fasts, or various species of 
corporeal discipline. But the must formidable 
penance, in the .estimation of many who have 
belonged to the Roman communion, has lieen 
the temporary pains of purgatory. But under all 
the itenuities which are inflicted or threatened in 
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the Romish church, it has pro^UJul relief by its 
indulgences, and by its prayers or masses for the 
dead, performed professedly for relieving and res¬ 
cuing the souls that are detained in purgatory. 

Another article that has been long authorita¬ 
tively enjoined and observed in the church of 
Rome, is (he celibacy of her clergy. This was 
firsj enjoined at Rome by Gregory VII. about 
the year 1074, and established in England by 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, about the 
year w l 17f»; though nis predecessor La nfranc had 
imposed it upon the prebendaries and clergy that 
lived in towns. And though the council of 
Trent wac repeatedly petitioned by several 
princes and statps to abolish this restraint, the 
obligation of celibacy was rather established than 
relaxed by this council; for they decreed, that 
marriage contracted oiler a vow of continence is 
neither lawful nor valid; and thus deprived the 
church of the }ioasihilit.y of ever restoring mar¬ 
riage to the clergy. For if marriage, after a vow, 
be in itself unlawful, the greatest authority ujxm 
earth cannot dnqien.se with it, nor |>crmit mar¬ 
riage to thi‘ clergy who have already vowed con¬ 
tinence. See < ‘m.iiiai v. 

To the doctrines and practices nliovo recited,, 
may Is' further added, the worship of images, of 
which Protestants accuse the Papists. Rut to 
this accusation the Papist replies, that he keeps 
images by him to preserve in his mind the me¬ 
mory of the persons represented by them; as 
(icople arc wont to preserve the memory of their 
deceased friends by keeping their pictures. He 
is taught (he says) to use them so as to east his 
eves iifioii the pictures or images, and thence to 
raise bis heart to the things represcittcd; and 
there to employ it in meditation, love, and thanks¬ 
giving, desire, of imitation, &c. as the object re¬ 
quires. 

These pictures or images have this advantage, 
that thc\ inform the mind bv one glance of what 
in rending might require u whole chapter; there 
licing no other dmerenec lietween^hPTffTl.au that 
reading represents leisurely and hy degrees, and 
a picture nil at once. Hence lie finds a conve¬ 
nience in saying his pm vers with some devout 
pictures before him, he being no sooner distracted, 
imt the sight of these rivals his wandering 
thoughts to the right object; and as certainly 
brings something good into his mind, as an im¬ 
modest picture disturbs his heart with filthy 
thoughts. And because ho is sensible that these 
holy pictures and images represent and bring to 
Iris mind such'objects ns ill bis heart he loves, 
honours, and venerates, he cannot but ujxiu that 
account love, honour, and respect the images 
tiicmselvfs. 

The council of Trent likewise decreed, that all 
bishops and pastors who have the cure of souls do 
diligently instruct their flocks that it is good and 
profitable to desire the intercession *of saints 
reigning with Christ in heaven. And this de¬ 
cree the Papists endeavour to defend by the fol¬ 
lowing observations. They confess that we have 
but one Mediator of redemption ; bvt a (Firm that 
it is acceptable to God that we should have many 
mediators of intercession. Moses (say they) was 
such a mediator for the Israelites; Job for his 
three friends; Stephen for his jiersecutoes. The 
Romans were thus desired by St Paul to tie his 
mediators; so were the Corinthians; so tha 
Ephesians. (Ep. ad Rom. Cor. Eph.;) so al- 
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most every siclf man desires the congregation to 
hq his mediators by remembering him m their 
payers. And so the Papist desires the blessed 
in neaven to be his mediators; that is, that they 
would pray to God for him. But between these 
living and dead mediators there is no similarity: 
the living mediator is present, and certainly hears 
the request of those who desire him to intercede 
for them; the dead mediator is as certainly ab- 
seht, and cannot possibly bear the requests of all 
those who at the same instant may lie begging 
him to intercede for them, unless he lie. possessed 
of the,divine vttributc of omnipresence; and he 
who gives that attribute to any creature, is un¬ 
questionably guilty of idolatry. And as this de¬ 
cree is contrary to one of the first principles of 
natural religion, sodoesit receive noeountewindh 
from Seri[iturc, or any Christian writer of the 
three first centuries. Other practices peculiar to 
the Papists are, the religious nonour and respect 
that they pay to sacred relies; by which they 
understand not only the bodies and parts of the 
bodies of the saints, but any of those things that 
ap(iertained to them, and which the}- touched; 
and the celebration of divine service in an un¬ 
known te igue : to whirli purjiose the council of 
Trent h- . denounced an anathema on any one 
who slml say that mass ought lo lie celebrated 
only in I he vulgar tongue. (Sons. 25, and sess. 
2*2, can. 9.) Though the council of Lateran, 
under Innocent 111. in 12lf>, (can. 9,) had ex¬ 
pressly decreed, that, because in many parts 
within the same city and diocese, there are many 
people of ditlcrent manners and riles mixed to¬ 
gether, but of one faith, the bishops of such cities 
or dioceses should provide fit men for relehrating 
<liv ine offices, according to the diversity of tongues 
and rites, and for administering the sacraments. 

We shall only add, (hat the church of Rome 
maintains, that unwritten traditions ought to be 
added to the Holy Scriptures, in order to supply 
their defect, and to he regardul as of equal au¬ 
thority ; that the hooks of the Apocrypha arc 
t anomeal Scripture; that the Vulgate edition of 
the Bible is to lie deemed authentic; uiid that the 
Scriptures are to lie received and interpreted ac¬ 
cording to that sense which the holy mother 
church, to whom it belongs to judge of the true 
seuse, hath held, and doth hold, and according to 
the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

Such are the principal and distinguishing doc¬ 
trines of popery, most of which have received the 
sanction of the council of Trent, and that of 
the creed of pope Pius IV., which is received, 
professed, and sworn to, hy every one who enters 
into holy onlers in the church of Rome; and at 
the clv»se of this creed we are told, that the faith 
contained in it is so absolutely and indispensably 
necessary, that no man can lie saved without it. 
See Antichhisi-; Bower's History ofthe Popes ; 
Smith's Errors of the Church of Rome, detected ; 
BenneVs Confutation of Popery; Sermons at 
Sailers’ Hall against Popery; Bishop Burnet's 
Trarels, tpe .; Moore’s View of Society and 
Manners in Italy; Dr. Middleton's Letters 
from Rome ; Stevenson's Historical and Critical 
Vine of sunyc of the Doctrines of the Church of 
Rome. 

POPERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
See Roman Catholics. 

POSITIVE INSTITUTES. See Ih«t>. 

TPTtONS. ‘ < 
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m POSSESSION OF THE DEVIL. See I'ftKl. To he entirely destitute of this passion 
DjKMOMacs. j betokens an ignoble mind, <in which no moral 

• POVERTY is that state or situation opposed impression is easily made; for where there is nr. 
to riches, in which we are deprived of the eon- desire of praise, there will h1«o*1k' no sense of re- 
veniences o£ life. Indigenre is n degree lower, proa eh : (nil wljjleit is admit ted to lie a natural 
where we want the necessaries, and is opposed to and in many respects an useful principle of 
superfluity. Hunt seems rather to arrive by action, we are to observe that it is entitled to no 
accident, implies a scarcity of provision, rather more than our secondary regard. It has ifs 
than a lack of money, and is opposed to abun- Imundarv set, hv transgressing which, it is nt 
dance. Seed and necessity relate less to the once transformed from an innocent into a inflst 
situation n! life than the other three words, but dangerous passion. When passing its natural 
more to the relief we expert, or the remedy vve line, it lieeomes the ruling spring of eoi^luet; 
seek; with this difference lietwcen the two, fti.it when the regard which wre pay to the^opmions 
need seems less pressing than necessity. —‘J. Po- ol meneneroaehesoiith.it revenmee which we 
rei fy of mind '< n state ol ignorance, or a mind owe to the voice of conscience nn4thc sense of 
voi'jiot religious pi mriple, ltev. iii. 17. —II. Po- duty; the love of praise, having tlnm gone out of 
rerfy of spirit, consists in an inward sense and its proper place, instead of improving, corrupts; 

, feeling of our wunts and defects ; a conviction of and instead of elevating, debases our nature.” 

. our wretched and forlorn condition hv nature: , Young's Pure of Pome; Utah's Servians, set - , 
with a de|M'iidcMcc on ,iiv ine grace and merry tiir (i, vol. ti.; *Jor/tii's Hiss. diss. 1, passim ; If i/flc r- 
pardori and acceptance, Matt, v. 3. It must lie fain's Prod. Vine, rh. tv. see. 3; Smith’s 
distinguished from a poor-spiritcdnrss, a .sneaking 'I'lieoiy of Moral Sent. vol. i. p. ”33; M/.'os- 
fcarfulness, which hringelh n snare. It is the home's l.r/tcix, let. IK 

ellect ol the operation of the I livnie Spmt on the PRAISE OF (KIP, the arknovvledging his 
heart, John xvi. K; is nyended with submission perfections, works, and benefits. Praise uud 
to the divine will; emitentrin nt in nur situation ; tlffinksgiving are generally considered as synonv- 
‘ meekness and forbearance as to others, and molts, vet some distinguish them thus, Praise 
genuine humility as to ourselves. It is si spirit properly terminates in tiod, on nrcount of his 
apptoved of by God. Isa. Ivvi. 2, evidential of natural excellencies and perfections, and is that 
true religion, I.nke win. lit; and terminates in net of devotion by whi< h wo confess and admire 
endless tcliutv, Malt. v. 3. Isa. Ivii. If); I’sal. his several ullributes; but thnnhsgiung is n 
xxxiv. IK. Ihuitops Srr. lee. 1, vol. it.; liar- more contracted duty, and iinjxirts only n grnte- 
clny's Dirt.; South's Serin, vol. x ser. I; No. fnl sense mid iieknowledgmeiit of jmst mercies. 
4tii, Sper. vol. vi.; Hubert Harris’s Sermons, We praise God for all Ills glorious nets of every 
ser. 3, part 3. kind, (lint rognrd either us or other men; for his 

. POWER, ability, force, strength. Power in- very rrnircnnrr, ami those judgments which ho 
eludes a particular relation to the subordinate sometimes sends abroad in the earth; blit wo 
execution of superior orders, in the word autho- thank him, properly speaking, lor the instanceH 
? it y vve find u sufficient energy to make us per-' of - his goodness alone, and for such only of thewr; 
eeive a light. Dumininn carries with it an idea as we ourselves are wane way concerned in. See 
of empire. Tiu\k.v..ivin<; ; Hisliap Attribury's Sermon on 

POWER OF GOI). See OvtvifoTrvcr. Psalm I. Jd « Sourin'* Sermon.*, fol. i. ser. M | 
POWERS t )F THE MIND are those fa- Tiltnlxnn'x Sermons, ser. M(i, concl. 
cutties by which we think, reason, judge, & c. PH AVER, a request or petition for merries ; 
‘‘They nix* so various,” says Dr. Reid, “so or it is “an ottering up our desires to God, for 
many, so connected, and complicated in most of things agreeffblp to Ids will, in the name of (’brief, 
their ojieratinus, that there never has been any by the help of his Spirit., with confession of our 
division of them proposed which is not liable to sms, and thankful acknowledgment of his incr- 
considerahle objections. The most common divi- rice.” Nothing can la* more, rational or eon- 
siott is tli.it of understanding and will. Under sisfenl than tlm exercise of this duty. It is a 
the will vve comprehend our retire powers, arid divine injunction that men should always pray, 
all that lead to action, or influence the mind to and not taint, Luke xviii. 1. It is highly proper 
act; such as apjietites, passions, allivtions. The we should acknowledge the obligations we are 
understanding comprehends our contemplative under to the Divine Being, and supplicate his 
powers, by which vve jierrcive objects; by which throne for the blessings we stand in need of. It 
we conceive or rcineuilsir them; by wliieh we is essential to our jience and felicity, anil is the 
analyze or com|xiund them; and by which we happy mean of our carrying on and enjoying fel- 
. judge and reason concerning them. (>r tlie in- lowship with Hod. It has an influence on otir 
j. tellectiKil ] towers are comuionly divided into sim- tempers and cotiilurt, and evidences our subjection 
[>l<; apprehension, judgment, and reasoning.” See and olwdioucs to God. We shall here consider 
'» **]teid ua the Ail ire Powers, also on the Human the object, nature, kinds, matter, mniinei, and 
Mind, and the Intellectual Powers; Locke on forms of prayer, together with its efficacy, and 
the Understanding. For the influence Chris- the objections made against it. 
tianity has had on the moral and intellectual 1. The ohjec^of prayer is God alone, through 
iiowerS, see White's admirable Sermons, ser. 9. Jesus Christ, as the Mediator. All supplications, 
PRAISE, an acknowledgment made of the therefore, to saints or angels, arc not only use- 
excellency or perfection of any jierson or action, less, but blasphemous. All worship of the crea- 
with a'Commendation of the same. 11 The desire ture, bowe.ver exalted that creature is, iSeuv itry, 
of i.raiae,” s&ys an elegant writer, “is generally and strictly prohitytwl in the sacred law of God. 

• connected ‘with all the finer sensibilities of human Not are we to pray to the I nmtv, as three de¬ 

nature, It affords a ground on which efchofta- tinct Gods: for though the Father, non, anil 
lion, cou.Wl, and reproof, can w<*rk u Holy Ghost lie addressed in various part^ of the? 

3.73 J U 2«2 
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Scripture, 2 Cor. xiii. 14; 2 These. ii. If!, 17, 
yet never ns three Goth, for that would lead Ui^j 
directly to the doctrine of jxily theism: the more 
ordinary mode the Scripture points out, is, to 
address the Father through thg Son, depending 
on the Spirit to help our infirmities, Kph. ti. 18; 
Rom. viii. 2li. 

• IL At to the nature of thin duty; it must l>e 
observed, that it does not consist in the elevation 
ef the voice, the (Kjsture of the body, the use of a 
form, or tin 1 mere. extem|H>rarv use of words, nor, 
pnqierly speaking, in anv thing of an exterior 
nature ; hut simply the ottering up of our desires 
to God, Matt. xv. 8. (Seethe definition above.) 
It has been generally divided into adoration, by 
which we express our sense of the goodness and 
greatness of f Jod, Dim, iv. 114, 35; confession, liv 
which wo acknowledge our unworthiness, 1 John 
i. ft; supplication, bv which we pray for pardon, 
grace, or any blessing we want, Matt. vii. 7; 
intercession, by which we pray for others, James! 
v. l(j; and thanksgiving, by which we express! 
our gratitude to God, I’hil. iv. (>. To which some ! 
ml>l in rural ion, a making mention of one or more j 
of the names of God; pleading, arguing our case ; 
with God in an humble and fervent manner; j 
dedication, or surrendering ourselves to God : ! 
drprrrntmn, by which we desire that evils may | 
he averted; blessing, m which we express our: 
joy m God, and gratitude tor Ins mercies: but | 
as all these appear to me to lie included in the 
first live parts of prayer, 1 think they need not he 
insisted on. 

III. 7'/ic different kinds of prayer are, 1. Eja- 
Qulutorv, by winch the mind is directed to God on 
any emeigeney. It is derived from the word eja- 
rulor, to dart or shoot out suddenly, aiTd is there¬ 
fore appropriate to describe this kind of prayer 
which is made up of short sentences, spontiine-- 
ouslv springing Irom the mind. The Scriptures 
nthird us many instances of ejaculatory prayer, 
Kxotl. xiv. 1«; 1 Sam i. 13; Rqjn. vii. 24, 25; 
Gen. xhit 2!t; Judg xvi.2H; Imke xxiii. 42, 43. 
It is one of the principal excellencies of this kind 
of prayer, that it can be practised (it all limes, and 
in all place*; in the public ordinances of religion ; 
in ull our ordinary and extraordinary undertak¬ 
ings; in times of atlhctuin, temptation, and dan¬ 
ger; in seasons ol social intercourse, in worldly; 
business, m travelling, in sickness, and pain. Ill 
fact, every thing around us, and every event that 
transpires, mav allbrd us matter for ejaculation. 
It is worthy, therefore, of our practice, especially 
when we consider that it is a species of devotion 
that can receive no impediment from any exter¬ 
nal circumstances ; that it has a tendency to sup¬ 
port tile mind, and keep it in a happy frame; for¬ 
tifies us against the temptations of the world; 
elevates our allections to God; directs the mind 
into a spiritual channel; and has a tendency to 
excito trust and dqiendence oil 1 livine Provi¬ 
dence.—2. Secret or closet prayer is another kind 
ol' prayer to which we should’attend. It has its 
name from the maimer in which Christ recom¬ 
mended it. Matt. vi. ti. He Himself set us an 
example of it, Luke vi. 12; and it has been the 
practice of the saints in every age, Gen. xxviii. 

; 1 >an. vi. 10; Acts x. 0. There arc sonic 
|W|pcular occasions when this duty may he prac- 
tlfoAto advantage, us wlien we are entering into 
anv im|H>rt.iuf situation ; undertaking any tlung 
Ol consequence; before we go into the'world; 
354 
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when calamities surround us, Isa. xxvi. 20: ~T 
when cats- and prus|ierity attend us. As closet 
praver is calculated to inspire us with peace, de¬ 
fend us from our spiritual enemies, excite us to 
obedience, and promote our real happiness, wc 
should be watchful lest the stupidity of our frame, 
the intrusion of company, the cares of the world, 
thp insinuations of Satan, or the iiuhilgence of 
sensual objects, prevent us from the constant ex¬ 
ercise of this necessary and important duty.— 
3. Family Fiayer is also another jrnrt not to lie 
neglected. It is true there is no absolute com¬ 
mand for this in God’s word; yet from hints, al¬ 
lusions, and examples, wc may learn that it was 
the practice of our forefathers: Abraham, Gen. 
xviii. 10; David, 2 Sam. vi. 20; Solomon, >’rov, 
xxii. fi; Job i. 4, 5; Joshua xxiv. 15. See also 
Kph. vi. 4 ; Prov. vi. 20; Jer. x. 25; Acts x. 
2, 30; xvi. 15. Family prayer, indeed, may 
not lie essential to the character of a true Chris¬ 
tian, hut it is surely no honour to heads of fa¬ 
milies to have it said that they have no religion in 
their houses. If we consider what a blessing tt 
is likely to prove to our children and our domes¬ 
tics ; what comfort it must afford to ourselves; 
wh t utility it may prove to the community at 
lar ; how it sanctities domestic comlbrts and 
cr s-.es; and what a tendency it has to promute 
older, dree nr v, sobriety, and religion in general, 
vve must at once see the propriety of attending to 
it. The objection often made to family- praver is, 
want ol tune; but this is a very frivolous excuse, 
since the time allotted for this purpose need he hut 
short, and may easily lie redeemed from sleep ot 
business. Others say, they have no gilts: where 
this is the case, a form may soon he procured and 
used, but it should la; remembered that gifts in¬ 
crease by exercise, and no man can pro|« rly de¬ 
cide, unless he make related trinls. Others are 
deterred through shame, or the fear of man : in 
answer to such vve shall refer them to the decla¬ 
rations of our Lord, Matt. x. 37, 38; Mark viii. 
38. As to the season for family prayer, every fa¬ 
mily must determine lor itself; hut b< fore break¬ 
fast every morning, and before aupper ut night, 
seems most proper : perhaps u quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes may he sufficient as to the 
tune.—4. Social pi oyer is another kind Chris¬ 
tians are willed upon to attend to. It is denomi¬ 
nated social, because it is offered by a society of 
Christians in their collective capacity, convened 
for thut particular purjwse, either on some pecu¬ 
liar and extraordinary occasions, or at stated and 
regular seasons. Special prayer-meetings are 
such as are held at the meeting and parting of 
intimate friends, e.s|iecinlly churches and minis¬ 
ters; when the church is in a state of unusual 
deadness and barrenness; when ministers a-e 
sick, or tuken Hway hy death ; in times of public 
calamity and distress, <Sic. Slated meetings tor 
sodul prayer are such as are held weekly insonw. 
plaees which have a s|iecial regard to the state 
of the nation and churches: missionary junyer- 
meetings for the spread of the Gospel: weekly 
meetings held in most of the congregation winch 
have a more (articular reference to their own 
churches, ministers, the sick, techie, and weak of 
the floek. Christians are greatly encouraged to 
this kind of praver from the consideration of the 
promise. Mntt, xvui. 20; the henaiit- of muttnl 
supplications; from the example of the most emi¬ 
nent primitive saints, Mai. iii. 16; Acts xii. 12; 
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the answers given to prayer, Acts xii. 1—12; 
Josh. x.; Isa. xxxvii. &c. anil the signal blessing 
• they are to the churches, Phil. i. 19 ; 2 < 'or. i. 11. 
These meetings should lie attended with regu¬ 
lar!! v ; those jvho engage should study simplicity, 
brevity, Scripture language, seriousness of spirit, 
and every thing that has a tendency to edifica¬ 
tion. We now come, lastly, to take notice of 
public prayer, or that in which the whole congre¬ 
gation is engaged, either in repeating a sot form, 
or acquiescing with the prayer of the minister 
who leads their devotions. This is both an an¬ 
cient and iinjMirtant part of religious exercise fit 
was n part"of the ji itriarehal worship, (Jen. iv. 
5ii; it was also carried on hv the Jews, F.xod. 
xxii^‘13; Luke i. lit. It was a part of the tem¬ 
ple service, Isa. lvi. 7: 1 Kings viii. £>ti. Jesus 
Christ recommended it both by bis example and 
instruction, Matt, win, ‘JO; Luke iv. 10. The 
’disciples also attended to it, Acts ii. -11, 12 j and 
the Scriptures in many places countenance it, 
Kxod. xx. 21; Psal. lxiii. 1, 2; Ixxxiv. 11; xxvii 
4. For the nature, necessity, place, time, and 
attendance on public worship, see Wniisme. 

IV. (if the mailer of prayer, — “ It is neces¬ 
sary," savs I >r. Watts, “ to furnish ourselves with 
projicr matter, tint we may be able to hold much 
converse with Cod; to entertain ourselves and 
others agreeably and devoutly in worship; to as¬ 
sist the exercise of our own grace and others, hv 
a rich supply of divine thoughts and desires in 
iraycr, that vve may not he forced to make too 
ong and indecent pauses whilst we are }>cr- 
forimng that duty; nor hreuk oil’ abruptly as 
soon as we have In-gun for want of matter; 
nor [niur out abundance ot words to dress up 
narrow and scanty sense, for want of variety 
of devout thoughts.—1. We should labour after 
a large acquaintance with all things that be¬ 
long to religion; for there is nothing that relates 
to religion hut may properly make some part of 
the matter of our prayer. A great acquaintance 
with Gixl in his nature, |s‘rtections, works, and 
word; an intimate acquaintance with ourselves, 
and a lively sense of our own frames, wants, sor¬ 
rows, and joys, will supply us with abundant fur¬ 
niture. We should also lie. watchful observers 
of tha dealings of God with us in every ordi¬ 
nance, and hi every providence. We should 
observe the working of our heart towards God, 
or towards the creature, and often examine our 
temper anil our life, both in our natural, our civil, 
aud religious actions. For this purpose, as well 
as upon many other ueeounts, it will la 1 of great 
advantage to keep In us in writing some of the 
most remarkable providences of God, and in¬ 
stances of Ills mercy or anger towards ns, and 
same of our most remarkable carriages towards 
him, whether sins, or duties, or tin* exercises of 
grace.—2. We should not content ouiselves 
•merely with generals; hut if we wish to l>e fur- 
‘nished with larger supplies of matter, we must 
descend to particulars in our confessions, peti¬ 
tions, and thanksgivings. We should enter into 
a partjrular consideration of the attributes, ilie 
glories, the graces, and the relations of God. We 
should express our sins, our wants, am?our sor¬ 
rows, with a particular sense of the mournful cir¬ 
cumstances that attend them : it will enlarge our 
■ hearts with prayer and humiliation, if we confess 
the aggravations that increase the guilt ®f our 
■ilia, viz., - whether they have beffn committed 
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I against knowledge, against the warnings of octn* 
I*science, &c. It will furnish us with large mat¬ 
ter, if we run over the exulting ami heightening 
circumstances of our mercies and comforts, viz., 
that they are gnait, and spiritual, mid eternal, as 
well as temporal. Our petitions and thanksgiv¬ 
ing's >n a special manner, should he suited to tho 
place and circumstances of ourselves, and thoaA 
that vve prav with, and (hose that vve pray for.— 
JI. It is very proper, at solemn seasonsuf worship, 
to read some part of the word of t Jod, or sumo 
spiritual treatise written hv holy men ; or t^con- 
vcise with fellow t'hristians about diving things, 
or to s[H'iid some time in rceollcetion or medita¬ 
tion of things that belong to rehgiqp : this will 
not only supplv us with divine matter, hut will 
compose our thoughts to a solemnity. Just before 
vve engage in tint work, wo should Ite absent a 
Jittle from the world, tliat our spirits nmy lie freer 
for convent- with God. —1. If we find our heurta, 
after all, verv «>arren, und hanllv know luiw to 
frame a praver before (i<sl of ourselves, it has 
been often times useful to take a Ixsik in our hand, 
wherein are contained some spiritual meditations 
m a iietitionnry form, some devout relleetions, or 
excellent patterns of prayer; am), above all, tho 
Psalms of David, some of the prophecies of Isaiah, 
some chapters in the Gospels, nr any of the F.pis- 
tles. Thus vve miiv lift up our hearts toGod inHiv 
en-t, according as the Verses or paragraphs we rend 
are suited to the ease of our own souls. This many 
(‘Imstiaiis have experienced as a very agreeable 
help, and ol great, advantage m their secret re¬ 
tirement.—5. We must not think it absolutely 
necessary to insist upon all the parts of prayer in 
every uddress to < Jod ; though in our stated and 
solemn pAvers there nre hut few of them that 
call Is- well Icli out. What we omit at one lime, 
•vve in.iv, perhaps, pursue at uiiother with more 
lively ulltvlion. But let us he sure to insist most 
ii|siu those things which nre warmest in our 
hearts, cspjjj-irillv in secret. We should let those 
parts of prayer have, the largest share in the ja-r- 
formanee lor which our spiiit iH best prepared, 
whether it Is* adoration, petition, conlcHsion, or 
thanksgiving.—<5. We should suit the mutter of 
our prayers to the special occasion of each parti¬ 
cular duty, to the circumstances of the tune, place, 
and persons with and for whom we pray. This 
willllirect us to the choice id' proper thoughts and 
language tor every part of prayer.—7. We should 
not atlcit to pray long lor the sake of length, or 
to stretch out our nutter by labour and toil of 
thought, lieyond the furniture our own spirit. 
Sometimes a person is lictniyed by an afleetalinn 
of long prayers into crude, rash, and unseemly 
expressions: vve are tempted hereby to tautolo¬ 
gies, to say the same thing over and over again. 
We are in danger of tiring those thnf join with 
us. We exceed the season that iti ulloted for us 
in rnjycr, especially when others arc to succeed 
in tin: same work.” 

V. Of l hr, Vi el hud of prayer.-—" Method,” 
continues Dr. Watts, “is necessary to guide our 
thoughts, to regfllate our expressions, und disposo 
(if the several parts of prayer in Midi an order, 
as is most easy to lie understood by those that 
join with us, and most proper to excite ulfd-inain-, 
tain our own devotion and theirs. This will bp 
of use to secure ns from confusion, prevent repe¬ 
titions arid guard ,w against roving digressions, 
Tho general rules of method in prayer urcthtSQ 
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throe»—l. Let the general and the particular recollect and talk over with one another the mn- 
heuds in praver be well distinguished, and usu- mons we have heard, the hooka of divinity we 
ally let generals Ik; mentioned first, and pnrticu-> have been conversant with, those parts of the 
lurs follow.—2. Let tilings of the same kind, for word of God we have lately read, and especially 
the most part, be put together in prayer. We our own experiences of divine things- Hereby 
should not rurt from one part to another bv starts, we shall gain a large treasure of language to 
and sudden wild thoughts, and then return often clothe our thoughts arid affections.—4. We should 
'to the same part again, going backward and fur- pray for the gilt of utterance, and seek the blcss- 
ward in confusion: this Is-wilders the mind ol mg of the Spirit of God upon the use of proper 
him that prays, disgusts our fellow-worshippers, means to obtain a treasure of expressions for 
and injures their devotion.—3 Let those things, prayer; for the wise man tells us, that “the pre¬ 
in iwerv part of prayer, which arc the proper oh- ppration of the heurt in man, and the answer of 
ieels </ our judgment, he first mentioned, and the tongue, is from the Lord,” Prov. xvi. 1. The 
then those that influence and move our affections; rules about the choiee and use of proper e.rprc*- 
nnf that wtydiniild follouNueh a riiannerof prayer sions are these: 1. We should choose (hose ex- 
rs is more like (ireaehing, ns some imj.rudentlv pressions that liest suit our meaning, that most 
have done, s|ie:ikiiig iiuinv divine truths without exactly answer the ideas ot onr mind, and that 
♦he form or air of prater, Yet it must he granted are fitted to our sense and apprehension of 
that there is no necessity of always confining out- things.—2. We should use such a wav of spoak- 
si^ves to this, or nrn other set iiielhffil, no more ing as rnav he moat natural and easy to be under- 
tlinn there n of confining ourselves to a form in stood, and most agreeable to those that join with 
praver. Sometimes the mind is so divinely full us. \V e should avoid nil foreign and uncommon 
of one particular part of prayer, that high ex- words: all those expressions which are too phi- 
pressi >ns of gratitude, and of devoting ourselves losophicnl, and those which savour ton much of 
to (toil, break out fir-t. I am jiersuaded, how- mystical divinity; all dark metaphors, or rxpres- 
ever, that if young ( 'lui-ti.ms did not give tlierri- sic that are used only by some particular violent 
selves up to a loose and negligent babil of speak- p i >-men. We should likewise avoid length and 
ing every tiling that comes ii|>|icrmost, but ob-. •urity in our sentences, mid in the placing of 
ntteni|itc<l to learn ties holy skill by a rccollcc- our words; and not interline our expressions with 
tion ol the several parts of praver, and properly too many parentheses, which cloud and entangle 
ib«|K)-.ing their thoughts, then* would he great t lie sense.—II. Our language slum Id lie grave and 
numbers in our churches that would arrive at a dr< ent, which is a medium between magnificence 
good degree of the gdt of prayer, and that to the and meanness : we should avoid all glittering lan- 
greut edification of our churches, as well as of guago and affected style. An excessive fondness 
their own families.” - of elegance and finery of sly le in pray or discovers 

As to e.rpre^ion in prayer, it may ^e observed, the same pride arid vanity of mind, as an affee- 
thnt though prayer be tlie proper work ot the tion to many jewels and (me apparel hi the house 
heart, yet in this present state, in secret as well of (lod : it betrays us into a neglect of our hearts, 
as in social prayer, the language of the lijw is an' and of experimental religion, bv an affectation to 
excellent uid in this part of worship. Kxprcs- make the nicest sjiccrli, and «ay the finest things 
sums are useful not only to dress our thoughts, we rnn, instead of sincere devotion, and praying 
lint soinctinlbs to form, and shape, n"*l perfect the in the spirit. On the other hand, we should 
ideas and affections ot our minds. They serve avoid mean and coarse, and too familiar expres¬ 
to avvukeii the holy passions of the soul, as well sions; such as excite any contemptible or ridicu- 
hh to express them. They fix and engage all our Ions ideas; such as rai -.«■ any improper or irreverent 
jtowers m religion and worship; and they serve thoughts in the mind, or base and impure images, 
to regulate as well as to increase our devotion, for these much injure the devotion ot our fellow- 
Tho directions to attain a treasure of expressions worshippers.—4. We should seek after those ways 
an 1 these:—1. We should labour after a fresh, of expression that are pnthetieal; such as denote 
particular, and lively sense of the greatness and the fervency of ailed ion, and carry life mid spirit 
grace of ( bsl, and of our own wants, and sins, with them ; such as may awaken and exercise our 
mid mercies. The passions of the mind, when love, our hois', our holy joy, niir sorrow, our fear, 
they are moved, do mightily help the tongue; and our faitu, as well as express the activity of 
they give a natural eloquence to those who know those graces. This is the wav to raise, assist, and 
not any rules of art, mid they almost constrain maintain devotion. We should, therefore, avoid 
the dumb to speak. There is a remarkable in- such a sort of style as looks more like preaching, 
stance of this in ancient history. When A tvs, which some persons that a fleet lore* prayers have 
the son oft 'rie-uis the king, who was dumb from been guilty of to a great degree: t thev have Wbn 
liis ohildliood, saw his father ready to be slain, speaking to t be (tropic rather than speaking to God: 
the violence of bis j>a*sion broke the txmds where- tney have wandered away from God to speak to 
with his tongue was liv'd, and he cried out to save men; but this is ijuite contrary to the nature dr 
him. Ia-tour spiritual senses lx- always awake prayer, for prayer is our own address to God, and 
and lively, then words will tiillow in a greater or pouring out our hearts before hirn w ith warm and 
less degree.—2. We should treasure up such ex- proper affections.—5. We should not always eon- 
prossions, especially as we read in Scripture, and fine ourselves to onr set lbrmof words to* express 
such as we have found in other hooks of devo- any particular request; nor take too much (tains 
tion, or such as wc have heard fellow-Christians to avoid an expression merely because we used 
make use of, whereby our own hearts have been it in prayer heretofore. We need not' lie over 
sensibly moved nnd wanned.— 3. We should lx- fond of a nice uniformity of words, nor of pei- 
ajvvays ready to engage in holy conference, and pctual diversity of expression in every prayer: it 
divuie discourse. This will teach us to spoak of is best to ke^p the middle between these two rx- 
the things of God. It should be our practice to tremes. The imitation of those Christians and 
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ministers that have the ltcst gifts, will be on ex¬ 
cellent direction in this as well as it) the former 
■cases. 

As to the. r owe in prayer: in the first place, 
oar words should be. all pronounced distinct, and 
ought not to Re made shorter by cutting oft’the 
last syllable, nor longer by the. addition of hems 
and o’s, of long breaths, utlected grounings, and 
useless sounds, &c.—2. Every sentence should 
be sjtoken loud enough to he heard, yet none so 
loud as to allright or offend the ear. Some per- 
sons have got a habit of beginning their prayers, 
and even ujrhi the most common family ocAi- 
aions, so loud as to startle the company; others 
begin so low m a large assembly, that it looks 
like jpcrct worship, and as though they forbid 
those that are present to join with them, lloth 
these extremes are to be uvoided by prudence and 
moderation.—3. We should observe a due me¬ 
dium lietween excessive swiftness and slowness 
vjf speech, for With uro faulty in their kind. If we 
are too swift, our words will lie hurried on, and 
be mingled in confusion; if we are too slow, this 
will be tiresome to the hearers, and will inako the 
worship appear heavy and dull. 

“ As to gesture in prav er. all indecencies should 
lie avoided. Prusl ration may be sometimes used 
in secret prayer, under a deep and uncommon 
sense of sin, but Itnreling is the mu.-t frequent 
posture; anil nature seems to dictate and lead us 
to it us ail expression of humility, of a sense of 
our wants, a supplication tor iiierev, and adora¬ 
tion of and dcjiendciicc on 1 lim lie lure whom we 
kneel. 

“ Standing is a posture not unfit for this wor¬ 
ship, especially m places where we have not con- 
xciiicncy for the humbler gestures ■ lint sitting, 
or other postures of rest and la/.mess, ought not 
to be indulged, unless persons are aged or infirm, 
or the work ol prayer is- drawn out so long os to 
make it tioublesome to human nature to maintain 
itself always m one posture. The haul should 
be kept tor the mo-t part without motion: the 
whole visage should lie composed to gravity and 
solemnity. The aj< should lie kept from roving, 
uud some think it best to keep tile eyes closed. 
The lifting up if the hands is a very natural 
expression of our seeking help from Li is I. As to 
other parks of the body, there is little need of di¬ 
rection. In secret devotion, sighs and groans may 
la? allowed; but 111 public these things should lx- 
lens indulged. If we use ourselves to various 
motions, or noise made Uy'tlit: hands or feed, or 
any other parts, it will tempt others to think that 
our minds are not very intensely engaged ; or, at 
least, it\vill appear so familiar and irreverent, ns 
we would nos willingly be guilty of in the pre¬ 
sence of our superiors here on earth. 

VI. As to Jin-ms of prayer. We find this has 
been a matter of controversy among divines and 
Christians, whether aueh ought to he used, or 
Whether extempore prayers are not to be prefer¬ 
red. We shall state the arguments on both 
aides. Those who arc advocates for forms, 
observe^ that it prevents absurd, extravagant, or 
impious addresses to God, as well as thp confu¬ 
sion of extemporary prayer; that forms were 
Used under the Old Testament dis|icnsatioii; 
and, in proof* thereof cite Numb. vi. 24, 2ti; x. 
*33J 3ti. On the other side, it is answere^, that 
it-is neither reasonable nor scriptural to look for 
die pattern of Christian worship in the Mosaic 
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dispensation, which, with all its rites and cero- 
Inonies, is abrogated and done away; that, 
.though forms may lie of use to children, turn 
such as are very ignorant, yet reshietiun to 
forms, either in nubhc or private, din’s not seem 
seri|>tural or I.iwnd. If we look to the authority 
and example of Christ and his apostles, every 
thing is in favour of (xtrni|iorc prayer. Tho* 
Lord’s prayer, it is observed, was not given to lie 
a set form, exclusive of extcm|x>ntrv prayer. Sea 
Loan's I’K.ivr.ii. It is further urgued, that a 
form cramps the desires; inverts the true order 
of prayer, making our words to regulnte*olir' 
desires, instead of our desires rcgulatffig our 
words ; has a tendency to make us Ijpnal; can¬ 
not lie suited to every one’s ease; that it looks as 
if wo were not in reality convinced of our wants, 
when we want a form to express them; and, 
finally, in answer to th/two find arguments, that 
it is seldom the case that those who are truly 
sensible of their condition, and pray extempore, 
do it in an impious nod extravagant manner; 
and il' any who have the gill of prayer reully 
do so, and run into the extreme of enthusiasm, 
yet this is not the case with the generality, hi nee 
nji#iiiprc|udieed attention to those who pray cx- 
tein[H>re must convince us, that,, if their prayers 
In- not so elegantly composed ns that of a set 
form, they are more appropriate, and delivered 
with more energy and feeling. 

VII. 7Vie rjjuacy of puiipr. It has liecn ob¬ 
jected, that, “it vvliat vve reijiiest lie lit for us, WC 
shall have it without praying; it it la 1 not fit for 
ns, we cannot oUain it by praying.” Hut it is 
answered, llotf it may la- agreeable to jicrlcct wis¬ 
dom to grant that to our prayers which it would 
not leave flben agreeable to the same wisdom to 
have given us without praying for. Hut what 
>irtue, you will ask, is there hi prayer, which 
should make a favour consistent with wisdom, 
which would riot, have la'cn so without it ! To 
tln« question which contains the vvl/Rlc difficulty 
intending the subject, the following possibilities 
are ollered in reply: 1. A favour granted to 
prayer, may be more apt on that very account to 
iroduee a good effect U|nni the person obliged.— 
t may hold in the divine bou itv, what exjicri» 
cnee lias laised into a proverb in the collation of 
hmiiyin lienclits, that what is obtained without 
asking, is ollejilirnes received without gratitude. 
2. it may be consistent with the wisdom of the 
Deity to withhold his favours till they lie asked 
for, us an expedient to encourage devotion ill his 
rational creation, iri order thereby to keep up and 
circulate a knowledge und sense of their dejaui- 
dency on him.—3. ,1'rayer has a natural tendency 
to amend the petitioner himself; it coih|>ohch the 
mind, humbles us under a conviction of what we 
ore. and under the, gracious influence ol flic 
Divine Spirit assimilates usintothedivine image. 
Let it suflice, therefore, to say, that, though wo 
are certain that God cannot be o|>erulod on, or 
moved, as a fellow-creature rnay, that though wc 
cannot inform £|iin of any thing lie does not 
know, nor add any thing to his essential and 
glorious perfections, by any services of ours; vet 
we should remember that lie lias appointed this 
os a mean to accomplish nn end; that fie has 
commanded us to engage in this important duty, 

1 Thesis, v. 17; that he has promised hia Spirit 
to assist us in it, Roin. vui. 2fl; that the BiWe 
abounds with numerous answers to prayer; and 
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that the promise still 'relates to all who pray, that 
answers shall lie given, Mutt. vii. 7; I’sal. I. 15; 
Luke xviii. 1, &.c.; Phil. iv. fi, 7 ; .Tames \. Hi. 
IVitkins, Henry , W'nlts on Piui/rr; Townsend'* 
Xine. Sermons (.ii Prayer; Palsy's Moral Phil. 
vol. ii. |i. HI; Mason's Student and Pastor, 
p 37; Wollaston's Pel. of Sat. p. 122, 121; //. 

' Alorr. on Kduration , r}i. i vol. ii.; Harrow's 
11 inks, Vol. i. ser. (i; Smith's System of Player; 
Xuvi >/)'« Strmonuu I'nmihj Religion. 

PREACHER, one who disenurscs puhlielv 
oil religious subject*. See aideles Dm i.amatios, 
Ei. Jinn m k, Mimstcii, mill Si ii.mon. 

I’ll l'?A< 'IIING is the discoursing puhlielv on 
any rchgimw suhjeet. It is impossible, in the 
compass of this work, to give n enmplete historv 
of (his uitiele t'm.n the beginning down to the 
present iluv. T his must he considered ns a 
ilesiileratuin til theological le.iruiug. Mr. Robin-, 
son, in Iiih second volume of I 'l.niiie's'i'ssa\, has 
prefixed u brief dissert,ition on this subject, an 
aliriilgement of which we sliall here insert with 
a lew occasional alterations. 

From the snered nvnids we lenrri, that, when 
men la’gau to associate for the purpose of wor¬ 
shipping the Ileilv, hnoeli piopliesieil, .tu.leVl, 
1 ; *. We have a verv sluut areount ol this pro¬ 
phet and his ductnue; enough, however, to con¬ 
vince us that he I night the principal truths of 
natural and reveal, d religion Conviction ol sin 
was in his doetnne, ami eommumon with (owl 
Was exemplified in his conduct, (leu. \. 21; 
lh'b. XI. 5, l». Fumi the dav.sof Enoch to the 
lime of Moses, each patriarch wrashipped God 
with his tamilv ; probably s, veral 'issemhled at 
new moons, and alternately I'istuictcd the whole 
company. — Noah, it is said, was a piem/rer of 
righteousness, 2 Pet. ii. 5; 1 Pet, m. 19, 20. 
Abraham conimanded his household after him 
In keep the way ol the land, and to do justice 
and judgment, Gen mu 19; and Jaeoli,' when 
his house la^ed to idokitrv, remonstrated against 
it, and exhorted them and all that wme with him 
to put a wav sti.inge god', and to go up with 
him to Ret hid, Gen. x.; \x\.2,:f, Melehi/edee 
ids,), we mav consider as the lather, the prince, 
mill the priest ol his (leople, publishing the glad 
tulmgs of peace and salvation, Gen. xviii.; 
Heh. vii. 

Moses was a most eminent prophet and 
preacher, raised up by the authority ot God, and 
I'V whom, it is said, came the line, John t. 17.— 
Thin great man hud much at heart the promul¬ 
gation ol his doctrine; lie directed it to lx' in¬ 
scribed on pillars, to l>e transerilied in hooks, 
and to he taught both m public and private hv 
word of mouth, I Vul. xwin. S ; \i. 9; xxxi. 19; 
xvii. 18; Numb. v. 29; Dent. iv. 9. Himself 
sot the example of each ; and how he and Aaron 
fiorinnni/.ed, we limy see by several parts of his 
writings. The first discourse was heard with 
irnfound reverence and attention; the last was 
Kith uttered and received m raptures, Exod. iv. 
31; Deut, xxxiii. 7, 8. Public pryachingdoes not 
appear under his economy to have been attached 
to the priesthood; priests were not officially 
preachers; and we have innumcrnhle instance 
ot discourses delivered in religious assemblies by 
men of other tribes besides that of Levi; Paul. 

I-xviii. 11. Joshua was an Ephraimite; hut being 
full of the spirit of wisdom, he gathered the 
tribes to Shecnera, and harangued the people of 


I God, Deut. xxxiv. 9; Josh, xxxiv. Solomon 
I was a prince of the house of Jiidull, Amos, a 
| herdsman ol'Tckoa; vet Isitli were pr<aehers, 

: and one at least was a prophet, I Kings ii.; 
i Anins vii. 1-1, 15. When the ignprant notions 
| of Pagans, the vices of their practice, and the 
| idolatry of their pretended worship, were in some 
J sad periods incorporated into the Jewish religion 
bv the princes of that nation, the prophets und 
jill the seers protested against this apostaev, and 
they were persecuted tor so doing. Shemaiah 
preached to Rcholmani, the princes, und all tho 
; people, nt Jerusalem, 2 < 'hron. xn 5 Aznriah 
laud llanuni preached to Asa and his army, 
2 <’liron. xv. 1, <X.c; xvi. 7. Mieaiiili to Allah. 
Some of them opened schools, or houses *f in¬ 
struction, and there to their disei|>li s they taught 

1 lie [Hire religion of Moses. At N ninth, in the 
sulmrlis of Uain.ih, there was one, w here Samuel 
dwelt; there was another at Jeiieho, and a third 
at Petliel, to which Elijah and Elisha olten re¬ 
sorted. Thither the people went on sabbath 
ilavs and at new moons, and received public les¬ 
sons of pictv and morality, 1 Sain. xix. 18; 

2 Iv i -s n. 3, 5; iv 2, 3. Through all tins 
pen here was a dismal confusion ol the useful 
ordu ,‘iic.e of public preaching. Sometimes they 
had no open vision, and the wind of the Lord 
was precious or seaire • tin people licnid it only 
now and then. At other tiroes thev wrie left 
without a leaching priest; and without law.— 
And, at other seasons again, itinerants, both 
pi luces, priests, and Eevitis, wen* sent through 
all the eoiintrv to earrv 1 lie Inioi, of the law, mill 
to teach m the cities. In a word, preaching 
(loiiiished when pure n lignin grew ; mid when 
the last decayed, the first was suppressed A loser! 
had not appropriated pleaching to any order ot 
men : persons, places, times, and manners, were 
all left open and (lise-rtnni.il. Manv of the dis¬ 
courses were preached m (amps and eonrls, in 
streets, schools, cities, and villages, sometimes 
with great composure and coolness, at other times 
with vehement action and rapturous energy; 
sometimes in a plain blunt stv!e, at other tiu.cn 
in all the magnificent pomp of Eastern allegory. 

< >n some occasion^ the preachers appeared in 
public with visible signs, with implements of 
war, yokes of slavery, or something adapted to 
their subject. They gave lectures on these, held 
them up to view, girded them on, broke them ill 
pieces, rent their garments, rolled in the dust, 
and endeavoured, by all the methods they could 
devise agreeably to the customs of their country, 
to impress the minds of their auditors with the 
nature and imjsirtaiiec of their doctrines. These 
men were highly esteemed by the pious part of 
the nation ; mid princes thought proper to heef) 
seers and others, who were xcrilies, who read and 
ex|Hiu tided the law, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 29, 30; 
xxxv. 15. Hence false prophets, bad men who^ 
found it worth while to iilleet to be good, crowd-' 
cd the courts of princes. Jezebel, an idolatress, 
Imd four hundred prophets of Raul; and Ahab, 
a pretendeil worshipper of Jehovah, had amany 
pretended prophets of his own profession, 2 Chi 
xxiii. 5. 

When the Jews were carried captive into 
Babylon, the prophets who were with then* incul¬ 
cated Qve principles of religion, and'endeavoured ‘ 
to possess the^r minds with an aversion to idola¬ 
try : and to the success of preaching we may 
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attribute the re-conversion of the Jews to the be¬ 
lief and worship of one God: n conversion that 
remains to this day. The Jews have since fallen 
into horrid crimes; but they have never since* 
this period lajiscd into idolatry, Hosea, ‘Jd and 3d 
chapter, EzAtiel, *2d, 3d, and Ith chn|iter. There 
were not wanting, however, multitudes of false 
prophets union £ them, whose characters are strik¬ 
ingly delineated by the true prophets, and which 
the reader may see in the I3tli chapter of Eze¬ 
kiel, With Isaiah, '23d Jeremiah. When the 
seventy years of the captivity were expired, the 
good prophets and preachers, '/erubllabel, Joshua, 
Haggai, and others, having confidence in the 
word of God, anil aspiring after their natural, 
civjj, ‘and religious rights, endeavoured by all 
means to extricate themselves and their eouiitrv- 
tnen from that iiHirtifving state into wlueh the 
crimes of their ancestors had brought them. 

• They wept, fasted, prayed, preached, prophesied,' 
and at length prevailed. The chief instruments 
were Nehemiah an 1 Ezra : the first was governor, 
and reformed their civil state; the last was a 
scnlie of the law ol‘ the God of heaven, and ad¬ 
dressed himself to ecclesiastical mailers, in which 
he rendered the noblest service to his country, and 
to all posterity. I le collected and collated manu¬ 
scripts of the sacred writings, and arranged and 
published the liolv canon in its present form. To 
tills he added a second work as necessary as the 
former: he revived and new modelled public 
preaching, and exemplified his plan in his own 
person. The Jews had almost lost in the seventy 
years’ captivity their original language: that was 
now become dead; and they si Kike a jargon made 
up of their own language and that of the < 'lial- 
deniis and other nations with whom they had 
Ih'ou confounded. Eormcrlv preachers had only 
cvplained subjects; now they were obliged to 
explain words; words which, in the sarred code, 
were become obsolete, equivocal, or dead. 1 louses 
were now opened, not for ceremonial worship, as 
sacrificing, for this was confined to the temple; 
but for moral olwdience, as praying, preaching, 
reading the law, divine worship, and social duties. 
These houses were railed sy nagogues : the )ieople 
repaired thither morning and evening for prayer, 
and on sabbaths and festivals the law was read 
and expounded to Vj:cm. We have a short but 
beautiful description of the manner of Ezra’s first 
preaching, Nebcin, viti. Upwards of fifty thou¬ 
sand people assembled in u street, or large square, 
near the, Watergate. It was early in the morn¬ 
ing of a sabbath day. A pulpit of wood, in the 
fashion of a small tower, was placed there on 
purjiose for the preacher; and this turret was 
supjiortcil by a scadbld, or tcmp-irary gallery, 
where, in a wing on the right hand of the pulpit, 
Bat six of the principal preachers; and in another, 
on the left, seven. Thirteen other principal 
teachers, and many Levites, were present also on 
scaffolds erected ior the purjiose, alternately to 
officiate. Wtien Ezra ascended the jiulpit, he 
produced and ojK-ned the book of the law, and 
ths whole congregation instantly rose up from 
their seats, and stood. Then ho offered uji 
prayer and jiraise to God, the people bowing 
their heads, and worshipping the Lord with their 
faces to’the ground; and, at the clone of the 
prayer, with uplifted hands, they solemnly pro¬ 
nounced, Amen, Amen. Then, all standing, 
Ezra,' assisted at times by the Levites. read the 
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law distinctly, gtAi^ the sense, and caused them 
to understand the reading. The sermons deli¬ 
vered so ntfeeted the hearers, that they wept ex¬ 
cessively ; and about noon the sorrow lierinnc no 
exuberant nud immeasurable, that it was thought 
necessary by til# governor, the preacher, and the 
Levites, to restrain it. Go your way, said they; 
eat the fat, drink the sweet, send portions unto 
them ior whom nothing ia prepared. The witto 
and benevolent sentiments of these noble souls 
were unbilled by the whole congregation, asul 
fifty thousand troubled hearts were calmed in a 
moment. Home they returned, to eat, to^lrink, 
to send portions and to make mirth, Ikt^iuso they 
had understood the words that were declared 
unto them. Pinto was alive at tli^x time, teach¬ 
ing dull philosophy to cold academics; but vvhai 
was he, and what was Xenophon or I Vinos 
thones, or any of the I^agan orators, in eomjxirisor 
with the^e men '! Emm this jieriod to that at 
the up|K'arnnee of Jesus (’lirisl, jmblte nnHeh 
ing was universal; s\nagogues were multiplied, 
vast numbers attended, and elders and rnlcn 
were appointed for the purpose of order and in 
strontium 

. The most eelelirated pri'iielter that arose U'fbr* 
tile ajipenr.iuee of Jesus < 'linst, was John tits 
llaptisl. I le was commissioned from heaven to 
la- the harbinger of the Messiah, lie look Eli¬ 
jah lor his model; and as the times were very 
nitii'li like those in which that prophet lived, he 
chose n doctrine and a method very much resem¬ 
bling those of that venerable man. 1 Its subjects 
were few, plain, and imjxirtaul. His style was 
vehement, images hold, his dejiortment solemn, 
Ins actions eager, and Ins morals strict ; but this 
bright snoming star gave way to the illustrious 
Sun ot Righteousness, who now arose on n lie- 
nighted world. Jesus Glirist eertainlv was (lie 
|>rinee of preachers. Who hut can admire the 
simplicity and majesty of his style, the hearty of 
his images, the alternate^ softness and severity of 
Ins addiPsses, the choice of Ins suffjerls, the grace¬ 
fulness of Ins deportment, and the indelaligable- 
tiess of his zeal ? Let the re.ider charm and solace 
himself in the study and ronlemplation of the 
character, cxrclleiiev and dignity of this best of 
jireaehers, as he will find them delineated by the 
evangelists. 

’The apostles exactly copied their divine Mas¬ 
ter. They formed multitudes of religious socie¬ 
ties, ami were abundantly' successful in their 
labours. They confined tlietr attention to reli¬ 
gion, and left the schools to dispute, and politi¬ 
cians to intrigue. The doctrines they preached, 
they supported entirely bv evidence; and neither 
hail nor nquired hitch assistance us human laws 
or worldly jsiliry, the clixjucnee of the schools, or 
the terror of arms, the charms of money, or the 
tricks of tradesmen, could afford them. 

Tlie affinities Ix'irig dead, every thing came to 
jiass as they had foretold. The whole < 'hristian 
system underwent a miserable change; preaching 
shared the fate of other institutions, uttd this 
glory of thesprimitive church was now generally 
degenerated. Those writers whom we call ft# 
F’athers, however held U|» to view by some as 
models of imitation, do not deserve^ that indis¬ 
criminate praiafl gseribed to them.. Christianity, 
it is true, is found in their writings; but how 
sadly incorporated with Pagan philosophy, ami 
Jewish allegory ! It must, indeed, be allowed, that. 
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In general, the simplicity a( Christianity was 
maintained, though under gradual decay, during 
the first throe centuries. The next five centuries 
produced many pious and excellent preachers 
noth ill the Latin and Greek churches, though 
the doctrine continued to degenerate. The Greek 
pulpit was adorned with some eloquent orators. 
Iland, bishop ot Ga'sareit, Jolin Chrysostom, 
preacher at Antioch, ami’afterwards patriarch 
(as lie was called) of Constantinople, and Gre- 
goft Nazi arizen, who all flourished in the fourth 
century, seem to have led the I'ssliion of preach¬ 
ing in,‘he Greek church: Jeroin and Augustin 
did the same in the Latin church, l’or some 
time, preaching was common to bishops, elders, 
deacons, and private brethren, in the primitive 
rhureli; in process, it was restrained to the bishop, 
and to such as he should appoint They called 
the appointment ordination< and at last attached 
I know not what ideas of mvsterv and influence 
to llie word, and of dominion to the bishop who 
pronounced it. When a bishop or preacher tra¬ 
velled, lie claimed no authority to exercise the 
duties ol Ids function, unless he were invited In 
the churches where he attended public worship. 
The first preachers differed much in pulpit action^, 
the greater part used vcr\ moderate and sober 
gesture. They delivered their sermons all ex¬ 
tempore, while there were notaries who took 
down vvimt they said. Sermons in those clavs 
were all in the vulgar tongue. The Greeks 
wenched in Greek, the Latins in Latin. They 
did not preach by the clock, (so to speak) hut 
were short or long as they saw oerasion, though 
nn hour was about the usual time. Sermons 
were generally both preached and heanrstanding; 
hut sometimes both speaker and auditors) .-.at, es¬ 
pecially the aged ami the infirm. The fathers 
were land of allegory; for Origen, that everlast¬ 
ing allegorizer, had set them the example Be¬ 
fore preaching the preacher usually went into a 
vestrv to pray, juid afterwards to s|ieak to such 
as runic to salute him. He prayed witlflusevcs 
shut in the pulpit The first word the pieaelier 
littered to tlie people, when lie ascended the pul¬ 
pit, was, “l’eare lie with you," or “The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the I iolv Ghost, W- with you all 
to which the assembly at first added, “ Amen:'’ 
and, in after times they answered, “Anil with 
thy spirit.” Degenerate, however, as these days 
were in comparison with those of the a|HXstles, 
yet they were golden ages in comparison with 
the times that followed, when metaphysical 
reasonings, mystical divinity, yen, Aristotelian 
categories, and muling the lives of the saints, 
were substituted in the place of sermons. The 
pulpit became a stage, where ludicrous priests ob¬ 
tained the vulgar laugh by the lowest kind of wit, 
especially at the festivals of Christmas and Easter. 

But the glorious Reformation was the offspring 
of preaching, by which mankind were informed: 
there was a standard, mid the religion of the 
times was put to trial bv it. The avidity of the 
aumnon j>eoplj» Ip read Scripture, afid to hear it 
exjxmnded, was wonderful; and the Papists were 
so lullv convinced of the benefit of frequent pub¬ 
lic instruction, that they who were justly called 
vnpreaehing prelates , and whose pulpits, to use 
an expression of Latimer, had been bells without 
clappers for many a long year, were obliged for 
ahamc to spt up regular preaching again. 


The chureh of Rome has produced some great 
preachers since the Reformation, but not equal 
to the yfortned preachers: and a question natu¬ 
rally arises here, which it would he unpardonable 
to pass over in silence, concerning the singular 
rjf'et t of the preaching of the reformed, which was 
general, national, universal reformation 

In the darkest times of popery there hud arisen 
now anil then some famous popular preachers, 
who luid zealously inveighed against the vires of 
their times, mid whose sermons had produced 
Midden ami amazing efforts nn their auditors: 
but 1 ill these clfeets had died a wav with the 
preachers who produced them, and all things hail 
gone hack into the old state. Law, Ira ruing, 
commerce, society at large, had not been im¬ 
proved.—Mere a new scene opens; preachers 
arise less jiopnlur, perhaps less imlebitigahle and 
exemplary; their sermons produce loss striking 
immediate efleoNj and yet their auditors go. 
away, and agree by whole nations to rctorm. 

Jerome Savonarola, Jerome Narni, ( apistran, 
Connectc, and many others, had produced hv 
their sermons gieat immediate rflrcts. "\V hen 
f'onnei 'e preached, the Indies lowered their head¬ 
dress) s ,nd oonun'tteil quilled caps by hundreds 
to the .ones. When Nunn taught llic populace 
in Le it, from the pulpits ot Rome, halt the city 
went Irotn his sermons, erving along the streets, 
I.onl 'hire mercy upon us; Christ have mercy 
ti)>on hi; so that in only one passion week, two 
thousand crowns’ worth of nqies wire sold to 
make scourges with ; and when ho preached W- 
fore the pope to cardinals and bishops, and paint¬ 
ed the crime of non-rcstdence in ils own colours, 
lie frightened thirty or forty bishops who heard 
him, instantly home to their dioceses. In the 
pulpit of the university of Salamanca he induced 
eight hundred students to quit all worldly pros- 
Iloots ot honour, riches, ami pleasures, and to 
lieoomc penitents m divers monasteries. Some 
of this class were martvrs too. We know the 
fate of Savonarola, and more might be added : 
but all lamented the momentary duration of the 
(■fleets produced hv their lulmurs. JSunn himself 
was so disgusted with his office, that lie renounced 
preaching, and shut himself up in his cell to 
mourn over his irreclaimable contemporaries; for 
bishops went hack to court, and rojie-makers lay 
idle again. 

(>ur reformers taught all the good doctrines 
which had been taught hv these men, and they 
added two or three more; by which they laid the 
axe to the mot ofapostaev, and produced general 
information. Instead of npnrahng to popes, and 
canons, and founders, ami fathers, they only 
quoted them, and referred their auditors to the 
I Iolv Scriptures for lair. Pope Leo X. did not 
know this when he told Prierio, who complained 
of Luther's heresy, Prior Marten had a fnege¬ 
nius! They also taught the people wlmt little 
they knew of Christian liberty ; and so led thepi 
into a belief that they might follow their owe* 
ideas in religion, without the consent of a con¬ 
fessor, a diocesan, a po|ie, or a council. They 
went further, and laid the stress of all religion on 
justifying faith. This obliged the people to get 
acquainted with Christ, the object oi their 1’ai‘h; 
and thus they were led into the knowledge of a 
character altogether different from what they saw * 
in their old guides; a character which it w im¬ 
possible to know, Iml not to admire and iibitaU) 
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The olil papal jtopular sermons had gone off like 
a charm' of gunpowder, producing only a fright, 

• a hustle, and u black lace; hut those ot the new 
learningr, us the monks railed them, were small 
hearty seeds, winch, Iwing sown in the honest 
hearts of the multitude, and watered With the 
dew ot heaven, softly vegetated, and imjiereoptibly 
unfolded blo.-soms and fruits of inostimahle valor. 

'I'liese eminent sen ants of Chi ist excelled in 
various talents, both in tlie pulpit ami in private. 
Knox rame down like a thunder-storm ; ('alvin 
resemhled a whole day’s set rum ; Bern was a 
sliowtr of the softest dew. Old Latimer, iA n 
coarse tue/e gown, trudged afoot, his Testament 
haugmg at one end ot his leathern girdle, and 
Ins (jjicctarlrs at the other, and without rerrnrmv 
instructed the |>eo|i!e in rustic style from a hollow 
tree; while the courtly Kuliev in satin and fur 
•taught the same principles in the cathedral of the 
metropolis. Oruinner, though u timorous man, 
vi’wtunMlo give King Henry the Eighth u Mew 
Testament, with the IuIk-1, H'harrnwiignix and 
uclullrrnti (tod i nil /11 dgr ; while Knox, who 
said, time ir«* nothing in the pletutinlftirr of a 
lady to affray linn, assured the cpiccii of Scots, 
that, “Jt there were anv spark of the Spirit ot 
God, \ea, of honesty and wisdom ill her, she 
would Hot la- olleiuled with his aftirmiiig in his 
sermons, that the diversions of her court were 
diabolical crimes,—evidences ot nupiety or in¬ 
sanity.” These men were not all accomplished 
scholars; but they idi gave proof enough that 
thev were honest, hearty, and disinterested in the 
cause ot’ religion. 

All Europe produced great and excellent 
preachers, and some ot the more studious and 
sedate reduced their art of public preaching to a 
svstein, and taught rules of a good sermon 
Bishop Wilkins enumerated, in Id Id, upward* 
nf sixty who had written oil the subject. Several 
o! these are valuable treatises, full ot edifvnig in¬ 
structions; hut all are on a scale too large, and. 
by a licet mg to treat of the whole office of a minis¬ 
ter, leave that capital branch, public preaching, 
unfinished and vague. 

()ne of the most important articles of pulpit 
science, that winch gives life and energy to all 
the rest, and without winch all the rest are no¬ 
thing hut a vain parade, is either neglected or ex¬ 
ploded in .ill these treat i sea. It isesseriti.il to the 
ministration of the divine word by public preach¬ 
ing, that preachers lie allowed to ibrm principles 
of their own, and that their sermons contain tneir 
real sentiments, the fruits of their own intense 
Uiouglit and meditation. Preaching cannot la) 
in a gWI state in those communities, where the 
shametu! practice of huving and selling inanu- 
•t-cript sermons is carru if on. Moreover, all the 
animating encouragement* that arise from a free, 
unbiassed choice of the people, and from their un- 
eontaminated, disinterested applause, should Ik) 

• left open to stimulate a generous youth to excel. 
Command a man to utter what he has no incli¬ 
nation to propagate, and what he does not even 
beli«#e; threaten him, aL the same tune, with oil 
the miseries of life, it he. dare to follow his own 
ideas, and to promulge his own sentiments, and 
\ ou pass a sentence of death on all be says. He 
Sues declaifti; but all is languid and cold, and lie 
lays his'system out as an undertaker does the 

-dead. 

Since the reformers, we hav# had multitudes 
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who have cntereif into their views with disinter* 
estedness and success: und, in the present times, 
both in the church und among dissenters, nsmes 
could Is- mentioned which would do honour to 
any nation ; for though there uro ton many who 
do not fill up th#t important station with propor¬ 
tionate piety and talents, yet we have men who 
are conspicuous for their extent of knowledge 
depth of experience, originality of thought, ler- 
venev of real, consistency of deportment, and 
great usel ill ness in the ('hrislinn church. JMffy 
their niniilicrh still l>e increased, and their exer¬ 
tions in the cause of truth lie eminently er«vued 
with the divine blessing! See Jfobin.<i»i'»('latidr, 
vol. n. preface; and Iksiks recommended uiuhr 
article Mim»ti u. • 

PREADAMITE, u denomination given to 
the inhabitants of (he earth, eoucened by some 
|ienp(e to have lived lud'ore Adam. 

Isaac ils la Pcrcviii, in Itifio, plihlished a fjpok 
to evince the re.ihtv of Prcudimulcs, bv which tie 
gamed a considerable number of proselytes to tint 
opinion; but tlie answer ot Demarets, protbssor 
of theologv at (iromngen, published the year fol¬ 
lowing put a stop to its progress, though IV- 
rxsra made u replv. 

Ill* system was this. The .lews he rails 
Adiiniilrs, mid supposes them to have issued 
from Adam; and gives the title l'ltadannlit. to 
the t .entiles, whom he supposes to have been a 
long lime lietore Adam. Hut this licmg expressly 
contrary to the llrsl word* of tienesis, lYrevru 
had recourse to the fabulous iiiilnputics of the 
Egyptians and < 'haldeaiis, und to some idle rain 
Ians, who imagiiieil that there hud been another 
world before that described bv Moses. lie was 
apprehended by the in<|uisition in Flanders, 
and yery rouglilv used, though in tlie serviceut 
the dauphin, lint he uppeali d from their sen¬ 
tence lo Koine, whither lie went ill the time of 
Alexander VII. anil wlieie lie prmtul a ntrue- 
Lioii ot his hook ot I’reudamites. m 

Tlie itTbiiments against the I’reaihuniti« are 
these. The sacred history ol Moses assures us 
that Adam and Eve were (lie first person* that 
were created on the earth, bill. 1 . 2b; ii. 7. < for 
Saviour confirmed this when lie said, “From tin* 
beginning of the creuLiou God made them, male 
ami .female.” Mark X. (i. It is undeniable tlml lie 
speaks this of Adam and Eve, because in the 
next verse lie use* the same words 11 s those in 
(ien ii. 1. “Therefore shall a man leave his 
liither and mother, and cleave unto Ins wile.” 
It is also clear from < ien. iii. 20, wtierc it is said, 
that “ Adam called his wile’s name Eve, Ujpausii 
she was the mother of nil living that is, she, 
wastin' source and runt of all men and women 
ill the world: which plainly intimates that them 
was no other woman that was such a mother. 
Finally, Adam is expressly culled twice, Itv (tie 
apOHtlc Paul, tlie j'nnt man, l Cor. xv. 15, 17. 

PRECEPT, a rule given by a Hii|« nor. n di¬ 
rection or command. The jirerept s ot religion, 
savs Haurin, are. as essential as the tlwtrine* ; 
and religion v^ill as certainly sink, if the morality 
he subverted, as if the theology be undermined. 
The doctrines arc only piojsised to Ue r aw the 
ground of our duty. See Loot him.. 

PREDK.STINARIAjNS, those who liolicvc 

in predestination. See Prm>kstivat:uv. 

PREDESTINATE >N is the decree of God, 
where hv he hath for his own glory fore-ordaiuui 
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whatever comes to pass. The verb predestinate 
in of Latin original ( pradcstina ,) and signifies 1 
in that tongue to deliberate be forehand with one's 
self how one shall act, and, in consequence of 
such delilieration, to constitute, fore-ordain, and 
predetermine, where, when, hold, and by whom 
any thing shall he done, and to what end it shall 
be done. So the Greek word which 

exactly answers to the English word predestinate, 
and is rendered hy it, signifies to resolve U'forc- 
hi'tnl with one’s-self what shall la 1 done, and be¬ 
fore the thing resolved on is actually ell'ected; to 
appoiet it to some certain use, and direct it to 
Some determinate end. Tins doctrine lias been 
Che occasion of considerable disputes and contro¬ 
versies union! divines. < )n the one sale it lias 
Iteen observed, that it is impossible to reconcile it 
with our ideas of the justice and goodness of 
Clod, that it makes God Ur lie the author of sin, 
flesjrovs moral distinction, and rendics all our 
fflforts useless, Predcbtm.iri.iiis deny these con¬ 
sequences, mid endeavour to prove this doctrine 
from the consideration of the perfections of the 
divine nature, and from Scripture testimony. If 
his knowledge, say lliev, he infinite and 1111 - 
cliangeahle, lie must have known every tiling 
from eternity. If we allow the attribute of )>rr- 
snenre, the idea ofadecrir must certainly he be¬ 
lieved also; for how can an action th.it is really 
to come to pass he foreseen, if it he not deter¬ 
mined ? (iod knew every tiling from the begm- 
tlllig ; hul thin he could not h ive known d lie had 
llot si) determined it. It, also, (iod he infinitely 
vviso, it cannot he conceived that he would leave 
dungs at random, ami have no plan. He is a 
God of order, Hild tills order lie observes as strictly 
ill the moral as m the natural world, ^however 
Co: ii used things may appear to us. To conceive 
Otherwise id' (iod, is to degrade him, and is an 
insult to Ins pcrlcctions. it he, then, lie wise and 
unchangeable, no new idea or purpose can arise 
ill lus mind; jio alteration ol las plan can take 
place, upon condition ol Ins dentines^'acting in 
this or that way. To sav that this doctrine mi7kes 
him the author of sm is not justifiable. We all 
allow omnipotence to he an attribute of Deity, 
and that by this attribute lie could have prevented 
sm from entering into the world, had lie chosen 
it; yet wc see tic did not. Now he is no more 
the author of sin in one case tli in the other. 
May we not ask, Why docs he sutler those in¬ 
equalities of 1’rovidenee ? Why jicrmit whole 
nations to lie in idolatry for ages ! Why leave 
men to the most cruel barbarities ? Why punish 
the sins of the fathers m the children ? In a 
word, Why permit the world at large to lie sub¬ 
ject to pains, crosses, losses, evils ol every kind, 
uiitl that for so many thousands of years’? And 
yet, will any dare call the Deity unjust? The 
fact is, our finite minds know but lilye of the na¬ 
ture of divine justice, or any other of its attri¬ 
butes. Hut, sup|H)snie them are difficulties in 
this subject, (and what subject is without?) the 
.Scripture abounds with passages which at once 
prove the doctrine, Matt. xw. ID ; c Roin. viii. 2!), 
HO; Epli. i. H, G, 11; Tun. i. I); 2 Thess. Li. 
Id, 1 Pet. i. I, 2; John vi. 37; xvii. 2 to 21; 
Rev. xiti. 8; xvii. 8; Dan. iv. 35 ; l Thess. v. 19; 
Matt. xi. 2ti; Exovl. iv. 21; *Prov. xvi. 4 ; Acts 
xui. 48. The moral uses of this doctrine are 
these. 

1. it hides pride from nun. 
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2. Excludes the idea of chance. 

3. Exalts the grace of God. 

4. Renders salvation certain. _ 

5. Allbrds believers great consolation. See 
Diu rkks ok Gon; Nk.ci.bm ry; Kins', Toplady, 
Cooper, and Tucker, on Predestination; Bur¬ 
net on 17 Art.; Whitby and Gill on the Fite 
Points; Wesley's Pred. considered; Hill's Co- 
gica Wesleirnsis; Edwards on the Will; Pot- 
hill on the Decrees; Edwards's Veritas Krdux ; 
Saurin's Serm. vol. v. ser. 13; Dr. Williams’s 
Sermon on Predestination. 

DUE-EXISTENCE OF JESUS CHRIST, 
is his existence before he was lsmi ol the Virgin 
Marv. That he really did exist before is plain 
from John iii. 13; vi. 50, &c.; xvii.; viiu58 
1 John i. 4; hut there are various opinions rev 
s|H‘Cting this existence. Some acknowledge, that 
in Jet us Christ there is a divine nature, a rational * 
soul, mid n human body. His body, they think, 
was formed in the Virgin’s womb; his lium..n 
soul, they stqqxwe, was the first anil most excel¬ 
lent of all the works of God; was brought into 
existence before the creation of the world, ami 
sulisis I in happy union in heaven with the s<*- 
cond rson in the Godhead, till Ins incarnation. 
The* divines diflei from those culled A run*, for 
the I itter asen!>e to Christ onlv a created deity, 
whereas the former hold his true and proper di¬ 
vinity ; they differ from the Socimans, who lav 
lieve lioexisleuee of Christ before his incarnation; 
tliev differ from the Sahellians, who only own a 
I runt v of names: they differ, also, from the gene- 
rallv received opinion, which i«, that the human 
soul began to exist m his mother’s womb, in ex¬ 
act conformity to that likeness unto Ins brethren, 
of which St. Paul speaks, Hcb. it. 17. The 
writers in favour of the pre-cxi*tcncc of Jesus 
Christ's human soul recommend their thesis by 
these arguments. 

1. Christ is represented as his Father’s mes¬ 
senger, or angel, lieing distinct from lus Father, 
sent by his Father long before his incarnation, to 
perform actions which seem to be too low for the 
dignity ol pure Godhead. The apja-arances of 
Christ to the patriarchs are descrilied like the a[v 
pearances of an angel, or man really distinct from 
God; yet HUch a one, in whom God, or Jehovali, 
had u [leeuliar indwelling, or with whom the di 
vine nature had a personal union. 

2. Christ, when he came into the world, is 
said, in several passages of Scripture, to have 
divested himself of some glory which he had be¬ 
fore his incarnation. Now if there had existed 
before this time nothing hut lus divine nature, 
this divine nature could not properly divest Itself 
of any glory. J hate glorified thee on earth ; J 
hate finished the work thou gatest me to do .' 
Had now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
oion self, with the glory which 1 had with thee 
before the world was .— Ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, 
yet for our sokes he became poor, that ye through 
liis poverty might be rich, John xvii. 4, 5; 2 
Cor. viii. 9. It canjiot be said of God tlur. lie 
became poor: he is infinitely self-sufficient; he 
is necessarily and eternally rich in perfections and 
glories. Nor can it be said of (Jurist as man, 
that he was rich, if he were never In a richer 
state before, than while he was on earth: 

It seems needful that the soul of Christ should 
pre-exist, that ft might have an opportunity to 
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giro its previous actual consent to the groat and 
uintul undertaking of atonement for our sins', 
t was llie human soul of ('hrist that endured 
the weakness and |uin of his infant state, all fr(5o 
labours and fatigues of life, the reproaches of 
men, and the sufferings. of death. The divine 
nature ts incapable of suffering. The covenant 
of redemption between the Father and the Son 
is therefore repres-nted as being made before the 
inundation ot the vvoild. To suppose that sim¬ 
ple ileitv or the divine essence, vvhieh is the same 
in all the three per-oiuhtiea, should make a cove¬ 
nant with itself, is inconsistent. • 

Christ is the angel to whom God was in a 
peculiar manner united, and who in this union 
inudc all the divine apjicarjiioes related m the 
Old Testament. 

(Jod is oil. n represented in Script lire as np- 
icaring in a viv'.le manner, and assuming a 
Himan form See (Jen. lit. H; xvii. 1; nun 
M2 ; xxvii, 12; l'.vod. it. 2; and a variety ol other 

passes. 

The Lord Jehovah, when he came down to 
visit men, earned some ensign ofdiune ma|esl\ : 
he was surrounded with sons splendid ap|iear- 
Riice. Such a light often ap|ieareil at the door of 
the In's'inaele, and lived its abode on the ink, 
Indwell the ehembiins. It was b\ the Jews 
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blood ujion him, and vva» called Jesus Christ oil 
earth. 

('lirisl represeiit.s himself as one with tha 
Father : I <iu<t the father are nnr, John x. HO.; * 
xiv. 10, 11. There is, we mav lienee inter, such 
a )ieculinr niton between ( iod and the mau 
Christ Jesus, IhiIIi in his pre-existent and incar¬ 
nate state, that he may be pro}s*rly called Gjjd- 
niar in one complex-person. 

Among those expressions of Seiipturr which 
discover the pre-existence ot Christ, lhere*uro 
several from which we mav derive u certain 
prool of ins divinilv. Such are those |^arra in 
the ( >ld Testament, vv here tin* ungel Vfelio ap|s-ur- 
j ed to the iineients is culls d Gad tin Alniigliti, 
i ( i'«/, Jihoruh, the ljord of Jintle, 1 am that I 
j mn, ike. 

! 1'r. Watts supposes, that the doctrine of the 

| pro evisteuee of llieasolil ofChlisl eVplains dark 
| and dd]jrull scriptures, and discovers mnnvjvcnu- 
' lies and proprieties of expression in the Word of 
t iotl, vvliteh on anv other plan lie utiohserved.— 
For instance, in <’ol. i. to, \e,('hiist is d<v 
-crilied as the image ol the invisible l iod, tllfl 
fitst-hoiu of everv ere.il lire. Ills lx mg the image, 
kuf the itiri-ilile (hut run not i ,h i ininhjta his 
i/innr millin' ; lor that Is as invisible 111 the Son 
I as m the rather - then'toie it sci him to refer In 


railed the .'t’lrl.niah, I e. the hnlntntiiii »f Uni, Ins pre i vistent soul in muon with the (billhead, 
lli lice I,e i. described as ilireltnig in light , and Again - when mau is s-itd to be created in tllO 
do'hid nith light m with a gm limit. In the image of (iod, (Jen. i 2, it mav rib r to tha 
midst of tins lirightin-ss there seems to have been < bid-man, to ('lirisl in his pre existent slate (iod 
sometimes a human sha|ie and tigurc. It was ; savs, f,et in mnhe mnn hi ore image, njlir our 
probaliK ot tins heaveidv light that t'lirist ill- j hkenree. 'I he word ts redoubled, pci hups to in¬ 
vested himself when he was made llesh With 1 Innate that Adam was made hi the likeness of 


this he was covered at his transfiguration in tin- ' the human sold of 1 'bust, as well as that lie bore 
Mount, wlii'ti lue gurninth, were vhHe tie the j something of the image and rc.a mhl,me* of llie 
light; and at Ins ascension 'ntn heaven, when a j divine nature. 

bright cloud received, or invested him; mull (in the otlu r side it is u dinned, that this doc - 
vvhen lie appeared to John, Rev. i. lit: and li , trine of the pic-cxiMcnet ol the human wad of 
was with this lie prayed his Father would gloril\ < 'hrisl weakens anil subverts tb.it ol his per- 
luin. I sonahtv—I. A pun- intelligeiiL spirit, sav they 

Sometimes the great and lilessi d Cod iipjiearrd tin- tin- most ancient, and the most excellent 
ill the form of a man or angel. It is evident licit of creatures, created before the foundation ol the 
the true (rod re-idcd in this man or angel ; he- world, so exactly resembles tin- second person of 
cause, oil account of this union to pro)s-r deitv, the Allan trinity, that it is impossible to show 
tile angel calls Inrnself (Jod, tile Lord ( bid. Ifejtlie least difference, except in name—2 Til# 
assumes the most exalted names and characters , pie i xistent intelligence supposed in tins dis*- 
of Godhead. A nd the spectators, and sacred his- | trine is so (-unfounded with those other liltelli- 
torialis, it is eviduit, considered him as true and gcti'-es e-illed angels, that there is great danger 
proper ( iod • thev paid him the highest worship j of mistaking this human soul for mi angel, and 
and obedieiiee, 1 ie is pro|s-rlv stv led thi angel j so of making tlie person of f'lirist to i (insist of 
of God'', pre\riirc .— The (messenger or) angil | three natures.—3. II Jesus ('lirisl had nothing 
iif the eore naid, lsa.lxin.ll; iMal in. I. jin common like the lest of mankind, except n 

'rile same angel of the Lord was the parti- | IkkIv, how could this semi-eolifuniilty make him 
Ptflar (iod and King of the Israelites. It was | a rent man7—I. The passages ipioted in proof 
he who* made a covenant with the patriarchs, j of the pre-existence ol" tin* human soul ol Jesus 
who a|t|H-jred to .Moses in the burning hush, j (im*t are of the same sort with those winch 
who redeemed the Israelites from Fgvpt, who others allege in prool of the pre-ex isle nee ol all 
conducted them through the wilderness, who human trails.—5. This opinion, by in-cnbing llie 
, gave the law at Sinai, and transacted the affairs dignity of llie work of redemption to this sublime 
of the ancient church. human soul, detracts from the deity ot < 'lirist, 

The angels who have, appeared sinee our and renders the last as passive as the first active, 
blessed Saviour liecarrie incarnate, have never (i. This notion is contrary to (Scripture. St 
fcsuinod the nninus, titles, characters, nr worship, Paul says* in all things it behoved him to lie 
belonging to (iod. Lienee we may infer that the made like his brethren : lie partook ol all our in- 
nngcl who, iiuiler the Old Testament, assumed lirmitios, except sin. hi. Luke wus, Re increased 
divine titles, and accented religious worship, was in stature and in wisdom, iicb. n. 1 1 ; L uke. li. 
that (xA'uliar anp:A ot God’s presence, in whom 52. See articles Jisi s <’Hitler, and Imiwi'.i.u 
G od-rosidu^ or who was united to the Godhead tvo Sciifmk; Itahinson’s Claude, vol. i. p. 214, 
in a jH Cimar manner; even the*pre-existent j 311; Watts’s Works, vol. v. p. 274, 3S5; GUI's 
soul’ of Christ, who afterwards look flesh and I JJodu of Dir. vol. ii. p. 51 j Holliman’s Pica, p. 

OPO 
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140; Fleming*' s ChrUltAogxj; 'Sim p.son'r Apo- elder. The identity of the office of bishop or 
lugij for the Trin. p. l‘K); Hawker's Scrm. on presbyter is still more apparent from Heb. xiii. 7, 
the Uirinihj of Christ, p. 44, 45. 17; anti l Thetis, v. l'i; for the bishops nro 

PREMoS'STRANTES, or Pujimonktha- there represented as governing the flock, ■(leaking 
te.nskh, a religious order of regular canons, insti- to them the word of God, watehing for their souls, 
tuted in 1120 by S. JVorbert, anil; thence called and discharging various offices, which - it is im- 
Norherlines. The rule lhey followed was that j>os ,iblo for any man to perforin to more than one 
of St. Augustine, with some slight alterations, congregation. 

arm arr addition of certain-severe laws, whose “ From the lust cited text it is evident that 
authority did not long survive their founder. the bishops (jrpi>.<rr«uivou,-) of the Thessalonian 
They lir.sl came into England A. D. 114(5. churches had the pastoral care of no more souls 
Their first monastery, called yew-ltousr, was than they could hold personal communion with 
erected hi Lincolnshire, by Peter de Snuliu, and in Girl's worship; for they were such as all the 
dedicated tg St. Martial. In the reign of Edward people were to know, rstrrm, and lore, as those 
1. this order had twenty-seven monasteries in that not only were orer them, but also ‘closely 
England. » laboured among them, and admonished thenj. 1 

PRESBYTER. See next article; and arti- Rut diocesan bishops, whom ordinarily the hun- 
des |)i:m on, Ei.nun. dredth part of their flock never hear nor see, ean- 

PRES15YTEJ4IANS. The title Preslivto- not he those bishops by whom that flock is 
rian comes from the Greek word n f ioj<:uiipc«, admonished; tiorcan they be what Peter requires 
which siguilies senior or elder, intimating that the bishops of the Jewish converts to bo, 
the government of the church in the New Testa- plrt /<> Ihrjlucl:. It is the opinion of Dr. 11am- 
ment was by presbyteries, that is, by association liiond, who was a very learned divine, find a 
of ministers and ruling elders, possessed all of zealot for episcopacy, that the chirr* whom the 
equal powers, without any Bii|ienoritv among upostle ’ imes desires (.las. v. 1-1) the sick to call 
them, either in office or order. The Prcshytc- e !or, wt i of the highest |>crmanciit order of co- 
nans believe, that the authority of their ministers elesiasi- ;.f offirers; hut it is self-evident that 
to preach the Gos|n>1, to administer the sacra- those < Idcrs cannot have lieen diocesan bishops, 
incuts ol baptism and the Lord's Supper, and to otherwise the sick must have lieen often without 
feed the ll<x-k of Christ, is derived from the Holy the rea. h of the remedy promised to them. 

Ghost by the uii|iositii)ri of the hands of the pres- “ There is nothing in Scripture upon which 
byterv ; and they impose the Indcjieiidciit scheme the Episcopalian ts more ready to rest Ins caiisu 
ol tin* common rights of Christians by the same I Ilian the alleged episcopacy of Timothy and 
arguments yvlneh are used for that purpose by | Titus, of yvliom tile former is said to have I nan 
the hpiseopali.ins, They aflirin, hoyyever, that! bishop of Ephesus, and tin; latter hishopof Crete, 
there is no older in the church as established by vet the Presbyterian thinks it is clear as the noon- 
Olirisl and Ins apostles, superior to that olrpres- day sun, that tlie presbyters of Ephesus yycrc 
bvters; that all minislers, hemg amlussadors of siijireme governors, under ('hrist, ol the Fpho- 
Glinst, are equal by their commission; that pin.- siau churches, at the very time that Timothy is 
hijtei and hi.-hop , though dilli rent yyords, are of (ireteudi'il to liave been their projicr (Iuk-csiiii. 
the same import ; and that prelacy was gradually “In Acts xx. 17, iS.c. yve read, that ‘from 
established iipnu ( thc primitive piacticc of iiutkmg Miletus Paul sent to Ephesus, and called the 
the mixlrrahn, or speaker ol the preshyVry, a elders (presbvtcrs) of the church. And when 
|iermain'[it officer. they were come to him, he said unto them, Ye 

I licsc positions thry maintain against the know, from the first duv tliat 1 came into Asia, 
Episcopalians by-the following Scriptural argu- after wlint manner 1 have lasm with you at all 
liienls. - I bey obserye, that the ujHislles planted seasons. Amt now, 1 knoyv that ye all. among 
churches by ordaining bishops and deacons in whom I hayc gone preaching the kingdom of 
every city ; that Ine ministers which in one verse God, shall sec mv face no more. Wherefore I 
ure called bishops, are in the next iierhaps de- take you to record this day, that I am (Hire from 
nominate.] presbyters; that yve no where read in the blood of all men. For I have not shunned 
the Neyv Testament of bishops, presbyters, and to declare unto you all the counsel of God. ’Take . 
deacons, in auv one church; and that, therefore, heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the 
we am under the necessity of concluding hL*hnp flock oyer which the. I July Ghost hath made you 
and presbyter hi lie two names for the same overseers bishops,) to feed the rhurrh 

church officer. Ibis is apparent from Peter’s ot God, which he hath purchased with his own 
exhortation to the i liters or presbyter.* who were blood. For I know this, that after mv departure 
among the Jewish Christians. “The chirrs shall grievous wolves enter in among yon, not 
(prosby torsi which are among you I exhort, who sjKiring the flock. Also of ynurown selves shall 
tun also an e/i/rr, mid a witness at the sijitieriiigs men arise, speaking jierverse things, to draw 
°* * hrist, and also a partaker ot the glory that away disciples after them. Therefore watch, 
•hall be revealed : feed the flock ol God which is and rrmemlier that, by tlie sjwee of three years, 
among yotv taking the orrisight thereof, I ceased not to warn every one night and day 

eiuvrift acting as bishops thereof,) not by coil- with tears. And now, brethren, I commend you 
straint, hut willingly; not for fifthv luf.re, but ol to God, and to the word of bis grace.' ike ’ 
ready mind j neither as being nouns over “ From this passage it is evident that there was 
God s heritage, blit being eusamples to the flock,” in the city of Ephesus a plurality of pastors of 
u e *‘ v ‘ "• '*■ h'rom Inis passage it is evident equal authority, without auv superior pastor or 
tiiat the presbyters not only fed the flock of God, bishop over them; for the apostle directs his dis¬ 
till also governed that flock with episcopal course to them all in common, and ^ves them 
power*, and that the apostle himself, as a church equal power over the whole flock. T)r. Ham 
ttfficer, was nothing more than a presbyter or rnond, indeed, imagines, that the skiers whom 
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Paul called to Miletus, wore the bishops of Asitt^ 
and that he sent for them to Ephesus, lieeattse 
that city was the metropolis of this province. 
But, were this opinion well founded, it is not 
conceivably that the sacred writer would have 
called them the elders of the church of'Hphcmis, 
but the elders of the akin c/i in general, or the 
elders of the churches in Asia. Besides, it is to 
be remembered, that the apostle was in such 
haste to be at Jerusalem, that the sacred histo¬ 
rian measures his lime by Jans; whereas it must 
have required several mouths to call together the 
bishops or elders of nil the cities of Asia; add he 
might certainly have gone to meet them at Ephe¬ 
sus ip less time than would he requisite liir their 
meeting m that eitv, and proceeding thence to 
him at Miletus. They must therefore have been 
either the joint pastors of one congregation, or the 
pastors ol dillbrent congregations in one eitv; 

■ and as it was thus in Ephesus, so it was in 1 'Ii'h 
"' ltppi; for we find the apostle addressing his epis¬ 
tle ‘ttt^ill the stints in Jesus t 'lirtsl which ate at 
Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.’ Emm 
the passage More us it is likewise plain, that the 
ireshylers of Ephesus had not only the name, 
>ut the whole puirri of bishops given to them by 
the Holy Hlnst; lor they are enjoined to do the 

whole work ol bishops -rli^eun i sI ixflmxi Till 

6,-u—which signifies to rule as well as Jtetl the 
church of tied. Whence we see that the apostle 
makes the |imver of tfoi < ruing insepar.ihle from 
that of pi cm lung , aid welching; and that, ac¬ 
cording to lum, all w ho are preachers of Hod's 
word, and watchmen of souls, are necessarily 
rulers or governors of the church, without being 
accountable for llioir management to any prelate, 
but nulv to their Lord Christ, from whom their 
.power is derived. 

“ It appears, therefore. Unit the apostle Paul 
left in tile church ol Ephesus, which he had 
planted, no other successors to himself than pics- 
bytcr-bi shops , or Presbyterian ministers, and that 
he did not devolve his power it|x>ri any prelate. 
Timothy, whom I lie Episcopalians allege to have 
been the first bishop of Ephesus, was present 
when this settlement, was made, Acts ax. 5; and 
It i.s surely not to In' sup|X)sed that, had lie Ik-i-u 
their bishop, the apostle would have devolved the 
whole cpiscojKil power upon the presbyters lielbre 
his fare. If ever there were a season litter than 
another for pointing out the duty of this supposed 
bishop to Ins diocese, and Ins presbyters’ duty to 
him, it was surely when Paul w.is taking his final 
leave of them, and discoursing so pathetically con¬ 
cerning the duty of nccrsccrs, the coming of ra-- 
venous wolves, and the consequent luuard of thp 
flock. In this farewell discourse he tells them, 
"that ‘he had not shunned to declare unto them 
kll the. counsel of Hod.’ But with what truth 
Q.uki this have been said, if oliedteticc to a dio- 
0 ce ian bishop had been any part of their duty, 
either at the time of the apostle’s s;leaking, or at 
any future period ? 1 le foresaw that ravenous 

wolves would enter in among them, anil that even 
sfttne of themselves should arise shaking perverse 
things; and if, as the Episcopalians allege, diucc- 
san ejiiscopacy was the remedy provided for these 
efila, is it not strange, i>assii)g strange, that the 
inspired preacher did not foresee that Timothy, 
who \v.ts then standing beside him, ^'as destined 
to fiy that important office; or, if he did foresee 
* it, that he omitted to rocomnfcml liim to his fu- 
365 
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ture ehnrgc, aruT to give him proper instruction* 
for the discharge of his dutv ? 

“ But if Timothy was not bishop of Ephesus^ 
what, it mav be nskeil, was his oftiee in that 
eitv ? for that he resided there for some time, atul 
was by the iqifstle invested with authority to or¬ 
dain and roluike preshy tors, ar^ facts about which 
all parties are agreul, and which, indeed, cannot 
l*c controverted by any reader of Paul’s rpistlfa. 
To this the Presbyterian replii's, with eonlidence, 
that the power which Timothy exercised i n't ho 
church of Ephesus was licit of an evangelist, 
Tim. ii. I, ft, and not a fixed prelate, ynt, ac¬ 
cording to Eusebius, the work of an#ovangeltst 
was, ‘ to lay the foundations of the taith in bar¬ 
barous nations, and to constitute among them pas¬ 
tors, aflor which he passed on to other countries.’ 
Accordingly, wo find that Timothy was resident 
for a time at Philipp and Corinth (Plul. ii. Ill; 

1 Cor. it'. 17; xvi. 10, 11), as well as Ephesus, 
and that lie had as much authority over Those 
churches as overth.it of which he is said to have 
l*een the fixed bishop, 'ftmv, if Tiinolhcus 
coine, see that he may Is- with you without fc.ir, 
liir he workelh the work of the Lord, us I also ill). 
»Lrl no man, therefore, despise him.’ This telT 
might lead us to Hiqqmse that Timothy IX,u 
bishop of Corinth as well ie* of Ephesus; for it 
is stronger than that upon which Ins episcopacy 
of the taller church is i Im-Ilv limit The apostle 
says, l Tim. i. It, ‘ 1 besought thee to abide still 
■iP Ephesus, when 1 went into Macedonia, that 
thou mighlest charge some that they teach no 
other doctrine.’ But, hail Timothy l*ceu the fixed 
bishop of that eitv, there would surely have been 
no necessity for beseeching him to abide with his 
(lock. • It is to he observed, too, that the first epis¬ 
tle to Timothy, which alone was written to hint 
during Ilia residence at Ephesus, was of u ditto 
prior to Paul's meeting wit It the elders of that 
church at Miletus; for in the epistle lie hniicti 
Income to him shortly; wheivtnip' tells the filler* 
at MllftUH that they should see his lace no mure. 
This being the case, it is evident that Timothy 
was left by the apostle at Ephesus only to supply 
bis place during ins temporary alweiice in Mace¬ 
donia; and that be could not [sMsibly have been 
constituted fixed bishop of that church ; since the 
episcopal (towers were afterwards committed to 
the pre-,hvter« by the Holy Cilmst in his presence. 

“ Tlie identity of the cilice of bishop anil pres¬ 
byter being thus clearly established, it follows, 
that ihu preshytenth; is the highest permanent 
office in tlie church, and that every faithful pas- 
•or of a flock is successor to the uposllcs in every 
thing in which they were to have any sucees-ors. 
In the apostolic, ollieo there were indeed some 
things jieculiar and extraordinary, such as their 
immediate call by Christ, their infallibility, their 
being witnesses of our Lord’s resurrection, and 
their unlimited jurisdiction over the whole world. 
These powers and privileges could not lie con¬ 
veyed by imposition of hands to any .successors, 
whet her mill'd presbyters or bisltojis; but as rulers 
or ofliee-liArers in particular churches, we have 
the confession of ‘the very cliiefcst apostles,’ 
Peter und John, that they were lulling morn 
than presbyters, or parish ministers. This being 
the case, tile dispute which has beo.n so warmly 
agitated concerning tlie validity of Presbyterian 
ordination may be soon decided; for if the cere¬ 
mony of ordination be at all essential, it is obvious 
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Ihft «uch a ceremony performed by jiresbytera 
must be valid, as there is no higher order of eccle¬ 
siastics in the church by whom it can be perform¬ 
ed. Accordingly wc find, that Timothy himBclf, 
though said to bo a bishop, was ordained by the 
laying on of the hands of a presbytery. At that 
ordination, indeed, St. Paul presided, but lie could 
preside only as primus in paribus ; for we have 
stem that, as permanent o(peers in the church of 
Christ, the ajsistlcs themselves were no more than 
presbyters. If the apostles’ hands were imjiosed 
for any other purpose, it must have been to com¬ 
municate those charismata, or miraculous gifts 
of the*r!oly Spirit, which were then so frequent j 
but which no modern presbyter or bishop will 
pretend to giyc, unless his understanding be 
clouded by the grossest ignorance, or perverted 
by the most frantic enthusiasm.” 

The memliers of the clyirch of Scotland are 
striet Presbyterians. Their mode of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal government was brought thither frouf Geneva 
by John Knox, the famous Scotch reformer, and 
who has been styled the apostle of Scotland. 

Their doctrines an* Calvinistie, as muy be seen 
in the confession of faith, and the larger and 
shorter catechisms; though it is supposed that 
the clergy, when eomjKising instructions, eithef 
for their respective parishes, or the public at large, 
are no more fettered by the roiifession, than the 
clergy of the church of England are by the 
thirty-nine articles. Many in both coininunilies, 
it seems, take a more extensive latitude thun ttypir 
formulas allow them. 

As to the church gnrernment among the 
Scotch Presbyterians, no one is ignorant, that, 
from the first dawn of the Reformation-among us 
till the icra of the revolution, there was a p^ypctunl 
struggle between the court and the people, for 
the establishment of an episcopal or a presbyte- 
rian form: the former model of ecclesiastical 
polity was patronized by the house of Stuart on 
account of the support which it gave to the pre¬ 
rogatives of the*, rown; the latter was the favourite 
of the majority of the people, jierliups not so much 
on account of its superior claim to apostolical in¬ 
stitution, as lavaiiM* the laity aVe mixed with the 
clergy in church judicatories, and the two orders, 
which under episcopacy nre kept so distinct, in¬ 
corporated, ns it were, into one body. In the 
Scottish church, every regulation of public wor¬ 
ship, every net of discipline, and every ecclesias¬ 
tical censure, which, in other churches, flows 
from the authority of a dioccBnn bishop, or from 
a convocation of the clergy, is the joint work of a 
certain number of clergymen and laymen acting 
together with equal authority, and deciding every 
question by a plurality of voices. The laymen 
who thus form an essential part of the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts of Scotland are called ruling elders, 
and hold the same office, as well as the same 
name, with those brethren (Acts xv.1 who joined 
with the a[)Ostles and elders at Jerusalem in de¬ 
termining the inqiortnnt question concerning the 
necessity 'of imposing uj»n the Gentile converts 
the ritual observances of the law, of Moses. 
These lay-elders Paul enjoined Timothy (1 Tim. 
v. 17) to account worthy of double honour, if 
they should rule well, and discharge the duties 
for which they were separated from the multitude 
of their brethren. In the chifreh of Scotland 
every parish has two or three of those lay-elders, 
who are grave and serious parsons, chosen from 
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among the heads of families, of known orthodoxy, 
land steady adherence to the worship^ discipline^ 
and government of the church. Being solemnly 
engaged to use their utmost endeavours for this 
suppression of vice and the cherishing of piety 
and virtue, and to exercise disci nine faithfully 
and diligently, the minister, in tne presence of 
the congregation, sets them apart to their offiaa 
by solemn prayer; and concludes the ceremony, 
which is sometimes called ordination, with ex- 
horting both elders and jieople to their respective 
duties. 

T^ie kirk session, which is the lowest ecclesi¬ 
astical judicatory, consists of the minister and 
those elders of tne congregation. The miniate! 
is ex officio moderator, but has no negative voice 
over the decision of the session ; nor, indeed, haa 
he a right to vote at all, unless when the voice of 
the elders are equal and opposite. He may, iiv- 
deed, enter his protest against their sentence, if 
he think it improper, and appeal to the judgmep* 
of the presbytery; but this privilege belongs 
equally to every elder, as well as to every person 
who may believe himself aggrieved by the pro¬ 
ceedings of the session. The deacons, whose 
propc* ffice is to take care of the poor, may be 
presi i m every session, and offer their counsel 
on nl' questions that come before it; but, except 
in what relates to the distribution of alms, they 
have no decisive vote with the minister and elders. 

The next judicatory is the presbytery, which 
consists of all tin- pastors within a certain district 
and one ruling elder from each parish, commit 
sinned by his brethren to represent, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the minister, the session of that parish. 
The presbytery treats of such matters as concern 
the particular churches within its limits; as the 
examination, admission, ordination, and censuring 
of ministers; the licensing of probationers, re¬ 
buking the gross ot contumacious sinners, the 
directing the sentence of excommunication, tho 
deciding iqxm references and apjieals from kirk 
sessions, resolving cases of conscience, explain¬ 
ing difficulties in doctrine or discipline; and cen¬ 
suring, according to the word of God, any heresy 
or erroneous doctrine which hath either been 
publicly or privately maintained within the 1 annuls 
of its jurisdiction. Some of them have frankly 
acknowledged that they eannot altogether a|> 
prove of that part of her constitution wfiich gives 
an equal vote, in questions of heresy, to an illiter¬ 
ate mechanic and his enlightened pastor. We 
are porsuuded (say they.) that it has l>crn the 
source of much trouble to many a pious clergy¬ 
man, who from the laudable desire of explaining 
the Scriptures, and declaring to his flock all the 
counsel of God, has employed a variety of expres¬ 
sions of the same import to illustrate tndsc articles 
of faith, which may lie obscurely expressed in 
the established standards. The fact, however, is 
that in presbyteries the only prerogatives which 
the pastors have over the ruling eiders arc, the 
j tower of ordination by imposition of hands, and 
the privilege of having the moderator chosen from 
their body. 

From the judgment of the presbytery there lies 
an appeal to the provincial synod, which ordina¬ 
rily meets twice in the year, and exercises ove» 
the presbyteries witliin the province a jurisdiction 
similar to that which is vested in each [rrcsbytery 
over the several kirk sessions within its Bounds. 
Of these synods tjtoro arc in tho church of Scot*. 
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land fifteen, which ore conijmsed of the members 
of the several presbyteries within the respective* 
. provinces whicti give names to the synods. 

The highest authority in the church of Scot* 
land is the general assembly, which consists of n 
certain number of ministers and ruling elders 
delegated from each presbytery, and of commis¬ 
sioners from the universities and royal boroughs.' 
A presbytery in which there are fewer than 
twelve parishes sends to the general assembly 
two ministers and one ruling elder: ifit contain 
between twelve and eighteen ministers, it sends 
‘hree of these, and one ruling elder: ifit contain 
between eighteen and twenty-four ministers, it 
sends four ministers, ami two ruling elders; and 
of jwenty-four ministers, when it contains so 
many, it sends live, with two ruling elders. 
Every royal borough sends one ruling elder, and 
Edinburgh two, whose* election must be attested 
, W the kirk sessions of Iheir respective boroughs. 
~~ ‘bfery university sends one commissioner from its 
own body. The commissioners are chosen un- 
nually*>ix weeks before the meeting of the a— 
semblv; and the ruling riders are often men of 
the lirst eminence in the kingdom lor rank and 
talents. In this assembly, which meets once u 
tear, the king presides bv his commissioner, who 
is always a nobleman, but he has no voice in 
their delilierations. The order of their proceed- 
ings is regular, though sometimes the number of 
members creates a confusion; which the mode¬ 
rator, who is chosen from among the mini-ters to 
be, us it were, the speaker of the house, has not 
sufficient authority to prevent. Appeals are 
brought from all the other ecclesiastical courts in 
Scotland to the general assembly; and in ques¬ 
tions purely religious, no appeal lies from its de¬ 
termination. five Hall's View of a. Gospel Chut eh; 
Enryrl. liril. art. Presbyterian*; Itioien's Viy- 
dietitian of the Presbyterian Form rtf Clnaeli 
Government; Scotch Confession anil Directory 
For the other side of the question, and against 
Preslntrri.m church government, see articles 
KuowMsrs, CiiMicn, Cuvuiiu.ation’austs, 
Ki’i.ii’oimcv, and Istikpenuksts. 

PRESBYTERIANS, ENGLISH. The 
appellation Presbyterian is in England appropri¬ 
ated to a body of dissenters, who have not any 
attachment to the Scotch mode of church go 
vernnient auv more than to episcopacy among 
us; and therefore the term Presbyterian is here 
improperly applied. Ilow this misapplication 
cams to pass cannot he easily determined ; tint it 
has occasioned many wrong notions, and should 
therefore be rectified. English Presbyterians, as 
they- are called, adopt nearly the same mode of 
church government with the Indejiendents. Their 
. chief dill’erenee from the Inde|tcmlcnts is, that 
they me less uttaehed to Calvinism. 

PRESBY TERIANS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. The first Presovtcriuns in America 
-''tame from England, Scotland, and Ireland, aliout 
the year 1700. They settled in what is now a 
mrt of New Jersey and Delaware. The flint 
Presbyterian church formed in the United States 
was iii Philadelphia, now known os the “ First 
Presbyterian church” in that city, and recently 
undpr the care of the Rnv. James P. Wilson, 

■ jD. X>. Its first pastor was the Rev. Jededi.ih 
i * Andrews, a graduate of the University of Cam- 
bri lge, Massachusetts. The first Prtsbyterian 
"Vljiiicljr in the city or slate of Niw York was that 
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in Wall street, tWlidcd in 1716. The chundlM 
of Newark, New Jersey, and of Jamaica, New¬ 
ton, South Hampton, East Hampton, Ac. which 
are now Presbyterian, were founded several years 
prior to the above-mentioned, but were originally 
I'ongrcg.ition.ik and so remained till aliout the 
year 171li. The first preshvterv was organized - 
in 1701; the first synod in l7l6. This was 
then roaumsed of four presbyteries, viz. those ftf 
Philadelphia, Long taland, New Castle, and 
Snowhill, nml was called the synod of Philadel¬ 
phia. A division took place in this svnod in 17*11, 
which gave rise to the synod of Ncwl York. 
'These two were again united i* 175N,yinder tho 
title of the synod of New York ami Philadelphia. 
This synod, soon after its fonnutien, founded tho 
college of New Jersey, now located at Princeton, 
and originally denominated Nassau Hall. The 
general assembly ivn* termed in 17N.H, at which 
time tliejvody had so far increased ns to admit of 
n t.n tiier multiplication of synods, and nccordftigly 
the whole church was arranged into the four sy¬ 
nod*, of Philadelphia, Virginia, the Carolina^, 
mi.! that already existing, the synod of New York 
and Philadelphia. 'The first meeting of the gene¬ 
ral assembly was held in 17M!). Subsequent to 
That period the Presbyterian church hits continued 
to increase by a steady accession of munlier*, 
influence, and res|s*ctabilitv, till it ranks among 
tin* most prominent ecclesiastical IxkIich in our 
country. Its ministers and members are dislin- 
g’i%lied for their active zeal and their munificent 
liberalit y in the promotion of the gieat objects of 
t'hrislian benevolence of the present day. 'The. 
general assembly, the highest judicature of the 
church, ha* under its H|«*eml cure and supervi-ion 
flnurislgng theological seminaries at Princeton, 
New Jersey, Auburn, New Y'nrk, Hampden 
Sydney, Virginia, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

< fibers are likely soon to be estnhlishcd. In con- 
nevion with the general sssemlily of the Presby¬ 
terian church in the United States, there were 
by the loot statistical reiK>rts,( I HglfJ 11) synods; lib 
presbyteries; KJOvJ ordained ministers; *205 lieen- 
ciates; “2070 churches; and lti‘2,KI6 communi¬ 
cants ♦ 

PREHBYTE1UANS, fTT.UBI’RLANl): 
tin* name given to a body of Preshyleri.iiis vvho 
seceded Irorn the grner.il Presbyterian church iu 
the United St itei in February, IH10. '} lay re¬ 

side prineip.illv in the states of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, hut have u number of eburchrs in 
some of the states north of the < >hio river Tin ir 
secession yvas owing to a difTcrenee of opinion 
with the sy nod of Kentucky, on the subject of 
licensing mmi iters to preach the gospel who had 
not enjoyed tlm I em-fit of a classical education. 
At a period of considerable religious excitement 
when the labours of clergymen were, in great 
demand, it was proposed by some, of the ministi r» 
who then Welonged to that synod, to choose Iren 
among the laity certain persons whose talents 
gifts, piety, Ac. would justify the step l and ere 
courage them to prepare for flic work ot the n> 
nistry, even though they had not gone through 
the ordinary routine of classical studies required 
by the standards of the church. Several indi¬ 
viduals accordingly complied with tlirik? sugges¬ 
tions, and after due ]reparation were examined 
and li'-ertsed to preach by a presbytery, tho rna- 

* For a more detailed history of the Presbyterian 
Chunk in the United i tales, tee Appendix, No. SI. 
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jprity of whose members wBrd* favourable to the 
measure. The synod, however, were unfriendly* 
to the innovation. The general assembly re¬ 
fused to sanction it The result was, that a new 
presbytery, called the Cumberland Presbytery, 
was formed, disclaiming all connexion with the 
general assembly's body, except that they still 
retained the built of the Presbyterian confession 
as the confession of their faith, and still deter¬ 
mined to adhere to th* preshyterian form of 
church government. The port of the confession 
to which they principally object is, "the idea of 
fatality that serins to be taught under the nivste- 
rioiisMoctrine of predestination.” Their points 
of dissent from the doctrines supposed to be. in¬ 
culcated in tfie confession are the following:— 
i. That thr.reare no eternal reprobates. 2. That 
Christ died not for a part only, but for all mankind. 

3. That all infants, dying, in infancy, are saved 
through Christ and sanctification of the Spirit. 

4. That the Spirit of tfori operates on flic world, 
or nR co-extensively as Christ has made the atone¬ 
ment, in such a manner as to leave all men inex¬ 
cusable. 

At first there were but nine preachers in the 
connexion, only four of whom were ordained. 
They have now a svnori consisting of so verb I 
presbyteries. The ministers in their entmexion 
are not fur from 100. The additions *o the 
chiirchi s during the year 18:20, were nearly 3,500. 
They have under their control a nourishing col¬ 
lege at Princeton, Kentucky, containing nyifrly 
100 students.—15. 

PRESBYTERY, REFORMED. The Re¬ 
formed Presbytery in Scotland trace their origin 
as far back ns the Reformation, and consider 
themselves as the only pure Preshytcriqns since 
the revolution. They profess to adhere to the 
solemn league and covenant agreed to by the na¬ 
tion liefore the restoration, in which lliev abjure 
|»o[H-ry and prelacy, and resolve to maintain and 
defend the doctrines, worship, di-ripline, and go¬ 
vernment of Me church, as approved by the par¬ 
liament and assembly at Westminster, anil by 
the general assembly of the church and parlia¬ 
ment of Scotland, 1(515-9. It seems, they ob¬ 
ject not so much ton religious establishment, but 
to the religious establishment as it exi-ts: they 
object not to an alliance of the church with the 
state, hut to the alhuner of the church with nn 
uneovenanted king nnd government. Their num¬ 
ber, it is said, amounts to about four thousand 
persons, 

PRESCIENCE OF GOD is foreknowledge, 
or that knowledge which {,!od has of tilings to 
come. The doctrine of predestination is lbimded 
on the prescience of God, nnd on the suniWitinn 
of nil futurity being present to him. Prnjverly 
speaking, indeed, prescience supposes that of pre¬ 
destination; for if wo allow that God from all 
eternity foresaw all things, he must! thus have 
foreseen them in consequence of his permitting 
or fore-appointing them. Hence, events are not 
certain merely because foreknown; but fore¬ 
known liecnuse antecedently certain on account 
of predetermining reasons. See Forekxow- 

I.KtV'.K, PBFnESTI NATION. 

PRES* 'R1PTION, in theology, was a kind of 
argument pleaded by JFertullian and others in the 
third century against erroneous doctors. This 
mode of arguing has been despised by some, both 
because it has been used by Papists, and because 
3fiS 
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they think that truth has no need of such a sup¬ 
port, Others, however, think that if it can Be 
shown that any particular doctrine of Christianity , 
was held in the earliest ages, even approaching the 
apostolic, it must have very considerable weight; 
and, indeed, that it has so, appears from the uni¬ 
versal appeals of all parties to those carlv times 
in supixirt of their particular opinions. Besides, 
the thing is in itself natural; for if a man finds a 
variety of opinions in the world upon important 
passages in Scripture, where shall he be so apt 
to get the true sense us from contemporary wri¬ 
ter^ or others who lived very near the ajwstolic 
age 7 And if such a man shall find any doctrine 
or interpretation to have lieen universally believed 
in the first ages, or, as Vicentius Lirinensis woTds 
it, semper nbi'jue el ab omnibus, he will unques¬ 
tionably be disposed to think such early and uni¬ 
versal consent, or such prescription, of very con¬ 
siderable weight in determining his opinion. 

PRESUMP I’ION, as it relates to the mip*’, 
is a supposition formed liefore examination. As 
it relates to the conduct or moral action, fPimplies 
arrogance and irreverence. As it relates to reli¬ 
gion in general, it is a hold and daring confidence 
in i 1 goodness of God, without obedience to his 
will Pnsumptuons sins must be distinguished 
from sins of infirmity, or those failings jieculiar 
to humnn nature, Ece. vii. 20; 1 John i. 8, 9 
from sins done through ignorance, I .uko xii. 18, 
and from sins into which men are hurried by 
sudden and violent temptation, Gi.l. vi. 1. Tlin 
ingredients winch render sin presumptuous arc, 
knowledge, John xv. 22; deliberation ami con¬ 
trivance, Prov. vi. M; Ps. xx\'i. I; obstinacy, 
Jer. xhv. 1(5; Deut. i. 13; inattention to the re¬ 
monstrances of conscience, Acts vii. 51; oppo¬ 
sition to the disjiensatiotm of Providence, 2 ( nr. 
xwiii. 22; and repeated commission of the same 
sin, Ps. lxxvni. 17. Presumptuous sins are nu¬ 
merous; such ns profane .swearing, perjury, theft, 
adultery, drunkenness, sabbath-breaking, & c.— 

J hose limv he more particularly considered as 
presumptuous sins, because they are generally 
committed against a known law, and so often re- 
|K’atcd. Such sins are most heinous in their na¬ 
ture, and i lost pernicious in their cHbcts. They 
are said to be a reproach to the Lord, Num. xv. 
75; they harden tin- heart, 1 Tim. iv. 2; draw 
| down juJgmonts from heaven, Num. xv. 31; 
even when repented of are seldom pardoned with¬ 
out some visihlo testimony of Gou's displeasure, 

2 Sam. xii. 10.—As it respects professors of re¬ 
ligion, as one observes, they sin presumptuously, 
l. When they take up a profession of religion 
without principle: 2. When they profess to ask 
thr blessing of God, and yet go on in forbidden 
courses: 3. When they do not take religion aa , 
they find it in the Scriptures: 4. When they 
make their feelings the test of their religion, with¬ 
out considering the difierence between animal 
passion and the ojierations of the Spirit of God: 

When they run into temptation: 6. When 
they indulge in self-confidence and self-compla¬ 
cency : 7. When they bring the spirit of ( the 
world into the church: 8. When they form apo¬ 
logies for that in some which they condemn in 
others: 9. When, professing to believe in < the 
doctrines of the Gospel, they live licentiously i 
10. "When they create, magnify, and pervert 
their troubles: 11. When they arraign the con¬ 
duct of God as ( unkind and unjust. £ce # 
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'Walker 1 , 
ser. 101 

Sourin'» 8w. ser. 11. vol. i. Robinson's transla 
tioa f Bp. Hopkins on the Nature, Danger, anti 
Cure of Presumpt upus Sim. See his works. 

Pride is inordinate and unreasonable self¬ 
esteem, attended with insolence, end rude treat¬ 
ment of others. “ It is sometimes,” says a good 
writer, “ confounded with vanity, and sometimes 
with dignity; but to the former passion it has no 
resemblance, and in many ciraurastanrcs it differs 
from the latter. Vanitv is the parent of loqua¬ 
cious boasting; and the person subject to jt, if 
his pretences be admitted, has no inclination to 
insult the company. The proud man, on the 
othcr.hand, is naturally silent, and, wrapt up in 
hi^own importance, seldom speaks but to make 
his audience feel their inferiority. 11 Pride is the 
high opinion that a poor little contracted soul en¬ 
tertains of itself. Dignity consists in just, great, 
and uniform actions, and is the opposite to mean¬ 
ness.—2. Pride manifests itself by praising our- 
selrn,- adorning our persons, attempting to ap¬ 
pear before others in a superior light to what we 
arc: contempt and slander of otliors; envy at 
the excellencies others possess; anxiety to gnin 
applause j distress and rage when slighted ;, im¬ 
patience of contradiction, and opposition to God 
nimsolf.—3. The evil effects of pride are Intyond 
computation. It has spread itself universally in 
all nations, among all characters; and as it was 
the first,sin, as some suppose, that entered into 
the world, so it seems the last to be conquered, it 
may be considered as the parent of discontent, 
ingratitude, covetousness, poverty, presumption, 
passion, extravagance, bigotry, war, and persecu¬ 
tion. In fact, there is hardly an evil perpetrated 
hut what pride is connected with it jn a proximate 
or remote sense.—4. To suppress thimvil, we 
should consider what we are. 11 If we could trufe 
our descents,” says Seneca, “ we should find all 
slaves to come from princes, and all princes 
from slaves. To be proud of knowledge, is to lie 
blind in the light; to be proud of virtue, is to poi¬ 
son ourselves with the antidote; to he proud of 
authority is to make our rise our downfall.” The 
imperfection of our nature, our scanty knowledge, 
contracted powers, narrow conceptions, and mo- 
Jral inability, are strong motives to excite us to 
.humility. We should consider, also, what punish¬ 
ments this sin has brought on mankind. See 
the cases of Fhara.oh, Hainan, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Herod, and others. How particularly it is pro¬ 
hibited, Ptov. xvi. 18 j 1 Pet. v. 5; James iv. 6; 
Prov. xxix. 23; what a torment it is to its pos¬ 
sessor, Esther v. -13; how soon all things jof a 
sublunary nature will end; how disgraceful it 
renders us in the sight of God, angels,' and 
men; what a barrier it is to our felicity and com¬ 
munion with God; how fruitful it is of discord; 
now it precludes our usefulness, and renders us 
really contemptible. See H*jmii,it y. 

PRIEST, a person set apart ior the perform¬ 
ance of sacrifice, and other offices and ceremonies 
of religion. Before the promulgation of the law 
of Moses, the firstborn of every family, the 
fathers, the princes, and the kings, were priests. 
Thus Cain add Abel, Noah, Abraham, Mel- 
ehizedre, Job, Isaac, and Jacob, offered them- 
’ selves their own sacrifices. Ainqng the Israel¬ 
ites, after their departure from TSgyjpt, the 
prtesthpod was confined to one trilv, and it emit 
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'• Ser. vol L ser. 3; South’* Ser. vol. vii/ stated of three Orders, the high priests, prieets, *■ 
11, and 12; TULotton's Sjr. ser. 147; j and Ijcvites. The priesthood was made heredi¬ 
tary In the family of Aarott; and the first-born of 
the oldest branch of that family, if he had no legal 
blemish, was always the high-priest This divine -j 
appointment vua observed with Considerable ac¬ 
curacy till the Jews fall under the dominion ' 
the Romans, and had their faith corrupted by a \ 
false philosophy. Thep, indeed, the high-firieftt- ’ 
hood was sometimes set up to sale, and, instead j 

of continuing for life, as it ought to have don*, it '■ 

seems from seme passages in the New Testa-, 
ment, to have been nothing more than an annual 
office. There is sufficient reason, however, to 
believe, that it was never disposed of but to some 
descendant of Aaron capable of filing it, had tho 
older branches been extinct. [For the cohnecra- 
lion and offices of the Jewish priesthood, we 
refer our readers to tjje hook of Moses.] In the 
time of David, the interior priests were divided 
into twchty-four companies, who were to Jerve 
in rotation, each company liy itself for a week.— 

The order in which the several courses were to 
servo was determined by lot; and each course 
was, in all succeeding ages, called by tho uame 
of its original chief. 

7 It has been much disputed, whether in the 
Chrisiiitn church, there be any such officer as a 
priest, in the proper sense of tho word. If the 
word priest bo taken to denote a person com¬ 
missioned by divine authority to offer up a real - 
sacrifice to God, we may justly deny that tliere 
is a priest,upon earth. Under the Gospel, there 
is but ono priest, which is Christ: and but 
one sacrifice, that of the cross. Tho church of 
Romo, however, erroneously believe thoir irritate 
to bo errywwerwi to offer up to the Divine Majesty 
real proper sacrifice, as were the priests under 
the Okl Testament. Ecclesiastical history in¬ 
forms us that, in the second century, some time 
after the reign of the emperor Adrian, when the 
Jews, by tlie second destruction of Jerusalcnk 
were bejpaved of all hopes of the *restoration of 
thoir government tests former lustre, the notion' 
that tho ministers of tie Christian church suc¬ 
ceeded to tbb character and prerogatives of the 
Jewish priesthood Was. industriously propagated 
by the Christian doctors; and that, in conse¬ 
quence, the bishops claimed a rank and charac- 
tertinnlar to that of the Jerftah high-priest; the 
presbytere to that of the priests; and th<! dea¬ 
cons to that ofHhe Levites. One of the perni¬ 
cious effects of this groundless comparison and 
pretension seems to nave been, the introduction 
of the idea of a real-sacrifice in the Christian 
church, and of sacrificing priesta. 

In the church of England, the word priest is 
retained to denote the second order in her hierar¬ 
chy, but we believe with very different significa¬ 
tions, according to the different opinions enter¬ 
tained of the Lord's Supper. Some few of her 
divines, of great learning, and of undoubted Pro¬ 
testant! sm*. .main tain that the Lord's Supper is 
eeommemoralipc and eucharisticnl saenjke .—■ 
These consider all who are authorized to admi-* 
nistor that sacrament as in the strictest-sense 
priesta . Others hold the Lord’s Supper to be a 
feast upon the one sacrifice, once offargd on the 
cross; and these, too, must consider tlicfosehrs 
as clothed with some kind of priesthood. Great 
numbers, however, of the English clergy, per- 
ha]M the majority, agree with the church of Scot* 
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land, in marntaintBg that theixrd’s Supperls a 
rite of no other moral import than the mere com¬ 
memoration of the death of Christ. These can¬ 
not consider themselves as ■print* in the rigid 
sense of the won], but only aa jurttbyten, of 
which the word priut ie a contraction, of the 
same import with elder. See Lofto's St’pPEB. 

PRIMACY, the highest post in the chmch. 
12he Romanists contend that St Peter, by our 
Lord’s appointment, had a primacy or eovereign 
authority and jurisdiction over the apostles.— 
This, howeveT, is denied by the Protestants, and 
that upon just grounds. Dr. Barrow observes 
(Works, vol. i. p. 557,) that there are several 
sorts of primacy which may belong to a person 
in respect of pthere. ]. A primacy of worth or 
personal excellence.—2. A primacy of reputa¬ 
tion and esteem.—3. A primacy of osder or bare 
dignity and precedence.—-4. A primacy of power 
and jurisdiction. As for tfic first of these, a pri¬ 
macy of worth, we may well grant it vo Peter, 
admitting that probably he did exceed the rest 
of his brethren in personal endowments and 
capacities; particularly in quickness of appre¬ 
hension, boldness of spirit, readiness of speech, 
charity to our Lord, and zeal for his service.— 

2. As to a primacy of repute, which St Paul 
incans when he sneaks of thoae who had a spe¬ 
cial reputation, of thoae who seemed to be pil¬ 
lars, of 'the super-eminent apostles, Gal. ii. 6, ti; 
2 Oar. xi.5; xii. 11, this advantage caunbt be 
refused him, being a necessary consequence?of 
those eminent qualities resplendent in himf and 
of the illustrious performances achieved by him 
beyond the rest. This may be inferred from that 
renown which he hath had from the .beginning; 
and likewise from lus being so constantly ranked 
in the first place before the rest of his brethren.— 

3. As to a primacy of order or bare dignity, im¬ 
porting that commonly, in all meetings and pro¬ 
ceedings, the other apostles did yield him the 
precedence, there may be some question; for this 
does not seens suitable to the gravity of such per- 

• tons, or 'their condition and circumstances, to 
atand upon ceremonies of respect; for our Lord’s 
rules seem to exclude all semblance of ambition, 
all kind of inequality and distance between his 
apostles. But yet this primacy may be granted 
.as probable upon divers accounts of use and con-' 
venienco; it might be useful to preserve order, 
and to promote expedition, or to prevent con¬ 
cision, distraction, and dilatory obstruction in 
the management of things.—4. As to a primacy 
importing a superiority in command, power, 
of jurisdiction, this we have great reason to 
deny upon the following considerations. 1. For 
Such a power-it wab needful that a commission 
from God, ita founder, should be granted in abso¬ 
lute and perspicuous terms; but no such com- 
> mission k extant in Scripture.—2. If so illustri¬ 
ous an office wak instituted by our Saviour, It is 
strange, that no where in the evangelical or apos¬ 
tolical history there should be any express men¬ 
tion of thot institution.—3. If StPeter had been 
instituted sovereign of the apostolical senate, his 
office and state had been in nature and kind very 
distinct from the common office of the other 
apostles, as the office of s king from the office of 
any subject; and probably would have been sig¬ 
nified by some dnuinct hanx* aa that of aren- 
ateb-pastor, the vicar of Chrfat, or the 
like; but qg such name or title was assumed 
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by him, or was by the rest attributed to him.— 
4. There was no office above that of- an-apostle, 
known to the apostles or primitive church, Eph. 
jv. 11; 1-Cor, xii. 28.-5. Our Lord himself de¬ 
clared against this kind oC primacy, prohibiting 
his apostles to affect, to seek, to assume, or admit 
a superiority of power, one shove another, Luke 
xxii. 14, 24; Mark ix. 35.—6. We do not find 
any peculiar administration committed to St. 
Peter, nor any privilege conferred on him which 
wna not also granted to the other apostles, John 
xx. 23; Mark xvi. 15.—7. In neither of Peter's 
two catholic epistles, does there appear any inti¬ 
mation or any pretence to this areh-apostolical 
power.—8. In all relations \vhich occrr in Scrip¬ 
ture about controversies of doctrine or practice, 
there is no appeal made to St. Peter’s judgment, 
or allegation of it as decisive, and no argument is 
built on his authority.-*-9. St. Peter no where 
appears intermeddling aa a judge or governor 
paramount in such cases; yet where no doep- 
nimsclf deal with heretics and disorderly persons, 
he proceeds not as a pope decreeing; but as an 
apostle, warning, arguing, and pSrsuadmfpigainst 
them.—10. The ‘ consideration of the a poet lea 
raw- ding in the conversion of people, in the 
foui -lotion of churches, and in administration of 
their spiritual affairs, will exclude any proba¬ 
bility of fit. Peter’s jurisdiction over them: They 
went about their business* not by order or license 
from St. Peter, but, according to ajarial direction 
of God's spirit.—II. The nature of the apos¬ 
tolical ministry, the apostles not being fixed in 
one place of residence, but continually moving 
about the workl; the state of things at that time, 
and the manner of St. Peter’s life, render it un¬ 
likely that he had such a jurisdiction over the 
apostles as some assign him.—12. It was indeed 
most requisite that every a{iostle should have 
a' complete, absolute, independent authority, .in 
managing the duties and concerns of Ihe office, 
that be might not any wine be obstructed in the 
discharge of them, not clogged with a need to 
consult others, not hampered with orders from 
those who were at a distance.—13. The dis¬ 
course and behaviour of St. Paul towards St. 
Peter, doth evidence that he did not acknow¬ 
ledge any dependence on him, or any subjection 
to him, Gal. ii. 11—14. If St. Peter had heeT. 
appointed sovereign of the -church, it seems that 
it should have been requisite that he should have 
outlived all the apostles; for otherwise, the church 
would have wanted ‘a head, or there must have 
been an inextricable controversy who that head 
was. But St Peter died long before fit John, aa 
all agree, and perhaps before divers others of the 
apostles. . 

From these arguments wc must evidently see 
what little ground the church of Rome hath to 
derive tho supremacy of the pope from the sup¬ 
posed primacy of St Peter. 

PRIMATE, an archbishop who is invested 
with a jurisdiction over other bishops. See Arch¬ 
bishop. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS, there who 
Kved in the first ages of Christianitr, especially 
the apostles and immediate fJlowers of our Lora 
PRINCIPLE, ao essential truth from which 
others are derived; the ground or motive of an* 
tion. See Disposition and Doctrinfl- 
PRIOR, the head of a convent; next' fat dig. 
nity to an abbot. , 
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V PfclSCILLIANISTS, the folfewereof Frit 
oillian, in Ae fourth century. It appear* fpkn 
mthenlv records, that the difference b etween 
their doctrine end that of the Manicheene was pot 
very omsktetable ; for they denied the reality of 
Christ's birth and incarnation; maintained that 
the visible universe was flat tin Production of 
the Supreme Deity, but uf some demon or ma¬ 
lignant principle; adopted the doctrine of eons, 
«r emanation* from the divine nature; consider¬ 
ed human bodies as prisons formed by the author 
of evil to enslave celestial minds; condemned 
marriage, and disbelieved the resurrection of the 
body. Their rule of life and manners w& rigid 
and severe; the accounts, therefore, which many 
haxe given of their lasciviousness and, intcinper- 
(fhee deserve not the least credit,-as they are totally 
destitute of evidence and authority. That the 
Priscillianists were guilty of dissimulation upon 
some occasions, and deceived their adversaries by 
cunning stratagems, is true; but that they held 
''It as a maxim, uiat lying and peijury were law- 
- ful ,*18 a roost notorious falsehood, without even 
Che least shadow of probability. 

PROBITY, honesty, sincerity, or veracity.— 
"It consists in the hnhit of actions useful to so¬ 
ciety, and in the constant observance of the law# 
which justice and conscience impose upon ua. 

, The man who obeys alt the laws of sooiety with an 
exact punctuality is not, therefore, a roan of pro¬ 
bity; laws can only res|>cct the external and defi¬ 
nite parts of human conduct: but probity re¬ 
spects our more private actions, and touch as it is 
impossible in all cases to define; and it appears 
to be in morals what charity is in religion. Pro¬ 
bity teaches us to perform ip society those actions 
- which no external power can oblige ua to per¬ 
form, and is that quality in the human mind 
from which we claim the performance of the 
^.righ ts commonly called imperfect." • 

PROCESSION, a ceremony in the Romish 
church, consisting of a formal inarch of the clergy 
and people, putting up prayers, &c., and in this 
manner visiting some church, &c. They have 
processions of the host or sacrament / of our Sa¬ 
viour to mount Calvary, if the Rosary, &c. 

Processions are said to be of pagan origins]. 
The Romans, when the empire was distressed, 

{ or after some victory, used constantly to order 
processions, for several days together, to be made 
, to the temples, to beg the assistance of the gods, 
or to return thorn thanks. 

The first processions mentioned in ecclesiastical 
history arc those act oh foot at Constantinople, by 
- St Chrysostom. The Arums of that city, being 
forced to hold their meetings without the town, 
went thither night and morning, singing anthems. 
Chrysostom, to prevent their perverting the Ca¬ 
thodes, set- up counter-processions, in which the 
clergy and people marched by night, singing 
prayers and hymns, and carrying crosses and 
. flambeaux. From this period the custom of pro- 
. cessions was introduced among the Greeks,,and 
afterwards among tins Latins; but they have *ul»- 
«sted longer, and been more frequently used in 
ilie Western than in the Eastern church, 
FROCESSION ov THE HOLY GHOST 
a term made use of in reference to the Holy 
Ghost, aa proceeding from the Father, or from the 
Fathef and the Son. It Beema to be founded on 
that-passage in John xv. 26: “ Whpn the Com- 
w Carter is come, whaai I wilt send onto yon from 
yrrS 371 » 
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the Father, even the Spirit of Trath whtek jm. 
gender* front the.Father, He shall testify m m*." 
The procession of the Holy Ghost, it ia said, ia 
expressly taught by Christ,' in very strong tomv% 
in this text. Thu'ptuceasion. it ia alleged, -is here 
evidently disringuiaMd from tus mission; for it ia ; 
said, “ Whom I will send to yon from the Fat her, 
even the Spirit of Truth, which proceeds firon] 
the Father." If his mission and proceeding were ' 
the same thing, there would be a tautology in the 
words, his mission, according to that intergreta- . 
tion, being mentioned twice in the same vgraa. 
Dr. Watts, however, ot(serves, that the prooMaw 
aion of the Holy Ghost from the Fath«W f respects , 
not bis nature nr substance, but his Aiasron only; , 
and that no distinct and eleaf ideas can be formed 
of thin procession; consequently it must be given 
up as popish, scholastic, inconceivable, and inde¬ 
fensible. But, it is answered, what clear idea can 
be given ua of the Rriginato, sclf-existopt, eternal 
heingwf the Father? Shall we, therefore, deny 
him to bo without beginning or end, and to tw 
self-existent, because wr know not how he ia sol 
If not, why must we give up the procession of 
the Spirit, because we know not the male of it 7 
Wo can no more explain the manner how the ■ 
Spirit proceeds from the Father, than we can 
explain the eternal generation and hvpostnticnl 
u mon of the t wo natures of the Son. W c may my 
to the objector, as Gregory Noxianwn formerly 
did to his adversary, " Do you tell mo how tile 
dither is unliegotten, and I will attempt to tell you 
few the Soil ia begotten, and the Spirit proceoda." 

The clearest and fullest account of this pro-- 
ccmion, next to that in the above-mentioned text 
is that iq 1 Tor. ii. 12. " The Spirit which is oi 
God i" that is (say the advocates for this doctrine,) 
the Spirit which is the same in nature and es¬ 
sence with the Father, and so is said to be of him,' , 
or out of him, uot as to local separation, but with 
respect to identity of nature. 

Alwut the eighth and ninth centuries there 
was a very warm dispute hot wen the Greek and 
LalilF churches, whether the Spirit proceeded 
from the Father only, or from the Father and the 
Son j and the controversy arose to such a height, 
that they charged one another with heresy and 
schism, when neither aide well understood what 
they Contended for. The Latin chunjh, however, 
•has not scrupled to. say that tlie Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and the Son; but the Greek 
church chooses to express it thusi the Spirit 
proceeds from the Father by or through 
or lie receives of the Son, Gal. iv. t>. Sec Holt - ; 
Ghost ; Hishop Rearson on the Creed, p, 384 j , 
Watts's Works, Hvo. ed. vol. v. p. 192; Uurrion 
on the Holy Spirit, p. 804 ; Ridgley's Die. qu. 

11 j Hr. Lightfoots Works, vol. l. p. 483. 

I* Rf) F AN F., a term used in oppnaitioi i to holy i 
and in general is applied to all persons who have 
not the |acred cliaractcr, and to things which do . 
not lielong to the service of religion. / 

PROFESSION*-among tire Romanists, do-, 
notes tlie entering into a rcligioua carder, whereby, 
a pemoij vtikn himself to God by a vow ofinvfo- . 
laoly plwefving obedience, chastity, and poverty, 

Christiana are required to make a prifession 
of their faith, 1. Boldly, Rom. i. llh—2. Explt 
citly. Matt, v.' 16.—3. Constantly, rV-b. X. 83.—i 
4. Vet not ostentatiously, but with humility aod| 
meekness. 

PROFESSOR, a term oaBapetfij tj* 
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religious world, to denote any person who m*ke* 
ui open acknowledgment of u* religion of Christ, 
or who outwardly manifests his attachment to 
Christianity. Ail real Christians ale professors, 
but oil pRfeasors are not real Christiana. In this, 
as in ail other things of worth and importance, 
we find counterfeits. There are many who- be- 
cbme professors, not from principle, from investi¬ 
gation, from lovo to the truth j but from interested 
motives, prejudice of education, custom, influence 
of cqunoxions, novelty, Ac. aa Saul, Jehu, Judas, 
Demas, the foolish virgins, dec. See article 
CtinisruN, Juifa Sermons, scr. 9} Mead's 
Almost SShrLstian ; Bellamy's TVue Religion 
delineated /•' Shepherd's Sincere Convert, and 
on the Parable of the Pen Virgins; Seeker's 
Nonsuch Professor. 

PROMISE is a solemn asseveration, by which 
one pledge* his voracity thntjhe shall perform, or 
cause to bo jierformod, the tiling which he men¬ 
tions. t * 

The obligation of promises arises from the ne¬ 
cessity of the well-being and existence of society. 
" Virtue requires,” us Dr. Doddridge observes, 
“ that promises bo fulfilled. The promisee, i. e. 
the person to whom the promise is made, ac¬ 
quires a property in virtue of the promise. The 
uncertainty of property would evidently be at¬ 
tended with great inconvenience. By failing to 
fulfil my promise, I either show that I was not 
sincere in making it, or that 1 have little con¬ 
stancy or resolution, and either way injure iw» 
character, and consequently my useful ness'nn 
life. Promises, however, are not binding, 1. If 
they were made by us before we came to such 
exercise of reason as to be fit to transact affairs 
of moment; oj if, by any distemper or sudden 
surprise, we are deprived of the exercise of our 
.reason at the time when the promise ia made.— 
2. If the promise was made on a false presump¬ 
tion, in wliich the promiser, after the most dtii- 

S ent inquiry, was imposed upon, especialfy" if 
e were dacrive&by the fraud of the promise* — 
3. If the thing itself be vicious; for virtue can¬ 
not require that vice should be committed.—4. If 
tho accomplishment of the promise be to hard and 
intolerable, that there is reason to believe that, 
had it been foreseen, it would have been an ex¬ 
cepted casq.—5. If the promise bo not accepted, 
or if it depend on conditions not performed.” 
Sco Doddridgc's Lett. lee. 69; Orot.de Jure, 
lib. ii. cap. 11; Paley's Mor. Phil. ch. 5, vol. i.; 
Grove's Mor. Phil. vol. ii. p. 2, c. 12; Watts’s 
Serin 0OT 20 

PROMISES OF GOD are the kind decla¬ 
rations of his word, in which ho hath assured us 
he will bestow blessings upon his people. The 
promises contained in the sacred Scriptures may 
be considered, 1. Divine as to their origin.— 
3. Suitable as to their nature.—3. Abundant as to 
their number.— 4. Clear as to their expression.— 
5. Certain ^ to their accomplishment The con¬ 
sideration of them should, 1. Provo an antidote 
to dcspaix^s-2. A motive to patience.—3. A call 
for prayer.— 4, A spnr to peraeverynto. See 
Clark on the Promisee, a book that Dr. Watts 
wy*, “ he could dam put into the hands of every 
Christtanpatnong all their divided sects and par¬ 
ties in the worid.' 1 Buck's Serm. scr. xi. 

PROI’ijJEC Y. a word derived from irp» •*«!,«, 
and in itftimginai import signifies the prediction! 

ylt is tins defined by Wstains i 


l 


ricujrafii;* 

V A knowledge and manifostatioonf secret things 
| Much a man knows not from his own segseftf, 
nor (ram the relation of others, but by an extra¬ 
ordinary revelation of God from heaven. 4 In the 
Old ana New Testaments the word is note!ways 
confined tp the foretelling of future went*, in 
several instances it is of the same import with 
preaching, and denotes die faculty of ilfustrrting 
and applying to present practical purposes the 
doctrines of prior revelation. Thus; in Nehemith 
It is said, “Thou hast appointed prophets t» 
preach,” ch. vi. ver. 7; ana whoever speaketlV 
unto men to edification, and exhortation, and 
comfort, is by St. Paul called a prophet, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 3. Hence it was that there were schools of 
prophets in Israel, where young men were in¬ 
structed in the truths of religion, and fitted fo Ex¬ 
hort and comfort the people. It is prophecy, 
however, according to the first definition given 
above, we shall here consider. 

Prophecy (with the power of working mira^ 
cles) may bo considered as the highest evident® 
that can be given of a supernatural communion 
with tho Deity. Hence, among the professors of 
almost every religious ttystcin, there have been 
numberless pretenders to the gilt of prophecy,— 
'Pagan had their oracles, augurs, and soothsayers; 
moder.-i idolaters their necromancers and diviners; 
and the Jews, Christians, and Mahometans, their 
prophets. The pretensions of Pagans anti impos¬ 
tors, have, however, been justly exposed; while 
the Jewish ami Christian prophecies carry with 
them evident marks of their validity. Hence St. 
Peter olwerves, “We have a more sure-word-of 
prophecy, whereunto we do well to take heed, as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place; for the 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, 
but holy men of God snake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost," 2 ret. ii. 19,21. Scripture 
prophecy, therefore, hath God for its origin, to* 
did not arise from the genius of the mind, the 
temperament of the body, the influence of the 
stkrs, Ac. hut from the sovereign will of God. 
The ways by whic.h the Deity made known his 
mind were various; such as by dreams, visions, 
angels, symbolic representations, impulses on tho 
mind, Numb. xii. 6; Jer. xxxL 26; Dan. viiL 
16, 17. 

As to the language of prophecy; “ It is,” says 
Mr. Gray, “ remarkable for its magnificence.— 
Each prophetic writer is distinguished for pecu¬ 
liar beauties; but their style in general tnay be 
characterized as strong, animated, and impressive. 
Its ornaments am derived not from accumulation 
of epithet, or laboured harmony; but ftqin the 
real grandeur of its images, and the majestic force 
of its expressions. It u varied with striking pro¬ 
priety, and enlivened with quick but easy transi¬ 
tions. Its sudden bursts of eloquence^ its earnest 
warmth, its affecting exhortations and appeals, - 
afford very interesting proofs of that lively im¬ 
pression, and of that inspired' conviction, under * 
which thOvprophcts wrote; ana which enabled 
them, among a people not distinguished for ge¬ 
nius, to surpass, tn every variety of comjawitiqn. 
the most admired productions of Pagan antiquity. 

If tho imagery employed by the sacred writers 
appear sometimes to partake of a coarse and inde¬ 
licate cast, it must be recollected that the Eastern 
manners and languages required the most forcible 
re presents trims; and that the maacafipe'atid in¬ 
dignant spirit of tto prophets led them to 
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the most energetic and descripti veexpi _ 

No style i% perhaps, ae highly figurative m that 

- a f the prophets. Every object or nature end of 
art which could furniih allusions is explored wfth 
industry; every scene of creation, and every page 
of scionci^ seems to have unfolded its'rich varie¬ 
ties to the sacred writers, who, in the spirit of 
Eastern poetry, delight in every kind of-metapho¬ 
rical embellishment Thus, by way of illustra¬ 
tion, it is obrious to remark, that earthly dignities 
and powers are symbolized by the celestial bodies; 
the effects of-moral evil are shown under tl|e 
■ .terms and convulsions of nature; the pollutions 
of sin are represented by external impurities; 
and. the hencncial influence of righteousness is 
depicted by the serenity and confidence of peace¬ 
ful life- This allegorical language, being founded 
in ideas universally prevalent; and adhered to 
with invariable relation and regular analogy, has 
furnished great ornament and elegance to the sa- 
ured writings. Sometimes, however, the inspired 
penmen drew their allusions from local and tem- 
jiorary sources of metaphor; from the peculiar 
scenery of their country; from the idolatries of 
heathen nations; from their own history and cir¬ 
cumstances; from the service of their temple, ^ 
and the ceremonies of their religion; from man¬ 
ners that have lhded, and customs that have 
elapsed. Hence many appropriate beauties have 
vanished. Muny descriptions and many represen¬ 
tations, that must have had a solemn importance 
amon«r the Jews, are now considered, from a 
change of circumstances, in a degraded point of 
view. Hence, likewise, here and there a shade 
of obscurity. In general, however, the language 
of Scripture, though highly sublime and beauti¬ 
ful, is easy and intelligible to all capacities.” 

‘2. Of the use and intent of prophecy. 

- As prophecy is so striking a proof of a syrrr- 
nalvnul communion with the Deity, and is of so 
early a date, we may rest assured it was given 
for ivise and important ends. “ It cannot be sup¬ 
posed,” says litshop Sherlock, “ that God deliver¬ 
ed prophecies only to satisfy or employ the curi¬ 
osity ot the inquisitive, or that he gave’ his Spirit 
to men merely to enable thsm to give forth pre¬ 
diction* for the amusement and entertainment 

I of the world: there must be some end worthy of 
I the .author.” Now, what end could this bo, but, 
i to keep alive in the minds of those to whom it' 
was given, a sense of religion, and a hope of fu¬ 
ture deliverance from the cUrse of the tail through 
Jesus Christ ? “ The’ uses of prophecy,” says 
Dr. Jortin,” besides gradually opening and un¬ 
folding the things relating to the Messiah^ and 
the’blessing* which by him should he conferred 
upon mankind, are many, great, and manifest 

“ I. It served tq secure the belief of a f 3ed, and 
of a providence. . 1 

•* As God is invisible and spiritual, there was 
cause to fear, tliat, in the Unit and ruder ages of 
tin world, when men were busier in cultivating the 
earth than in cultivating arts and sciences, and 
in seeking the necessaries of life than in the 
study of .morality, they might forget their Creator, 
and Governor; and, therefore, Gad maintained 
amongst them the great article of faith in him, by 
manifestations of, himself; by sending angels to 
declare ffis will f by miracles, and fay prophecies. 

" a.'itwa* intended to give men the profound- 
est ven eration for that amazing knowledge from 
yMTg'ffl^ tngwre conceale d . dot even the future 
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actions of creatures, and the things which tk yet 
were not. How could a man hope to hide any 
counsel, any design or thought from such a 
Being? 

“3. It contributed to keep up devotion and 
true religion;hhc religion of the heart, which con¬ 
sists partly in entertaining just and honoutaSw,' 
notions of God, and of his perfections, anj! which* 
is a more rational ahd f more acceptable servida 
than rites and ceremonies. m 

“4. It excited men to rely upon God, and to 
love him who condescended to hold this mutual* 
intercourse with his creatures, and to peanut thorn 
to consult him, as one friend asks advice of an¬ 
other. 

“ It was intended to keep the Staple, to whom 
f God revealed himself, from idolatry; a sin to 
which tlie Jews would be inclined, liotli from the 
disposition to it illicit they had acquired in 
Egypt,rand from the contagion of bad example.* 

, "The jieople of Israel were atrictly forbidden 
to consult the diviners and the gods of other na¬ 
tions, and to use any enchantments and wicked 
oprls; and that they might have no temptation to 


it God permitted them to apply to him and to 
hi* prophets, even ujton small occasions; and he 
niised up amongst them a succession of prophets, 
to whom they might have recourse fur advice ana 
direction. These prophets were reverenced abroad 
at well as at home, and consu’ted by foreign 
princes; and, in times of the captivity, they were 
hntoiured by great kings, and advanced to high 
station*.” 

As it respects us, prophecy connected with, 
nliraclcs affords a considerable evidence of the 
truth of revelation, as well as of a superintend¬ 
ing Pftvidence- This evidence, too, is a grow¬ 
ing evidence. “The divine design, uniformly; 
pursued through a -aeriesof success!vegenenu' 
tifans, opens with n greater degree ofi-clefmicaa, iri 
proportion to the lapse of time and the number of 
events. An increase of ago iiwaddition to its 
strength; and the nearer veapproach the point 
towards which the dispenhatiotin of God unvary- 
infcly tend, the more clearly shall we discern the 
wonderful regularity, consultancy, and beauty 6f 
that stupendous plan for universal good. Of tlifa 
great use of prophecies which have ueen fulfilled, 
tat k direct and strong argument to convert unfau- 
He vers to Christianity, and to establish Christiana 
in the faith, we have the moA ample proof*. .Our 
Lord himself made vrn frequent appeals to pro- 

f ihcfcv, as evidence of his divine mission : he re* 
fcrryd the Jews to their own Scriptures, as most 
fully and clearly bearing witness of himaelf. 
Updu them he grounded the necessity of kb suf¬ 
ferings | upon them he settled the faith of the 
disciples at Emmaua, and of the apostles at Jeru¬ 
salem. The santa source supplier the eloquence 
of 84 Petor and St. Paul, and tlw means with 
V?IMt Apollo* ‘mightily convinced the Jew*.’ 
This {was a .powerful instrument of persuasion in 
the milocfeeduig ages of the church, whety used by 
the jirimitiv^ apologists. Upon this topic were 
employed the zeal and diligence, not only of Jue- . 
tin Mintyr, but TertulUrn, Cyprian, and An* 
gustini It would never have been so JKMUenuy 
employed, if it had not been well adapted lotto 
dewed end) and that it did most completely an¬ 
swer this end, by the conversion of unbeliever*, is 
evident from the accounts of Scripture, and tbf 
records of the primitive church. 
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"Ivophecy keep* the attention of Christians 
alive to the truth, and importance of their holy 
religion: to its truth because prophecy and 
Christianity had one and the same origin, both 
being derived from the saint fountain o? perfec¬ 
tion; it ksepe them alive to its irCportance, bo- 
h cause prophecy shows that the Supreme Being 
'lias O vouch«afed, through a long succession of 
ages, to prejxiro mankind by'gradual revefetions 
of his will, for future blessings j and 1ms proved, 
by s&hdiug clioacn niessengers to usher in this 
final dispensation,' (hat 1 the testimony of Jesus Is 
the spiritusf prophecy.’ It confirms tine general 
belief of a Gial, and points out to a careless world 
the plain traces of bis watchful providence. It 
displays the cotAisnls of inspiration incessantly 
directing the course of events, without violating 
the order of reason and of human action. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us: such power 
is jiboyu our comprehension l But the .act is 
placed before our eyes. VVe see, or inny sec, a 
regular train of prophecies tending towards onu 
declared end, accurately fulfilled and fulfilling 
amidst all the confusion and opposition of thi r 
tumultuous world ; and we see that these pro¬ 
phecies are clear, both in prediction and accom¬ 
plishment, in proportion to their itn}>ortancc is 
fixing our belief in the providence of God, and i .1 
tbs great truths of divine revelation. Thus it 
appears' that tlic chief' design of prophecy is to 
bear constant witness to religious truth; bill, 
though to convince gainsayers of this truth#* 
Justly considered as its principal use, it has 
another very important object, to which it well be¬ 
comes us to pay attention, from motives of grati¬ 
tude, as well ns from fear of incurring tfie Warn s 
which Scripture invariably imputes to l.hos# who 
neglect to take advantage of the light afforded 
them. It is designed to protect believers in th<> 
word of 45od. from the dangers arising front the 
prevalent corruptions, errors, and vices of the agf 
in which they Uye. The uue consideration of 
propiiecy will administer consolation amidte pn> 
sent distress, and enliven faith aud elevate hopu, 
whilst passing through those dark, depressing 
scenes, which, without this gracious aid, might 
lead through the intricacies of doubt to the gloom 
of despair.’’ 

Objections, however, have been raised against 
the prophecies from their obscurity. But to tills 
it is answered, that they have often a first or par¬ 
tial, and an ultimate completion, of which the 
former may be generally considered as an earnest 
of the latter. It is principally this double sense 
of prophecy which renders it obscure: for though 
the predictions of the prophets were sometimes 
positive ondexactly descriptive, and delivered with 
on accurate and definite designation of names 
and times, propiiecy was not generally designed to 
be .dear before its accomplishment, lt # by how¬ 
ever, alwaywsufikaently exact in its descriptions 
to authenasHe its pretensions to a divine autho¬ 
rity; to ‘woduce, when it comes to peak, an 
acknowledgment of its unerring certainty; and to 
demonstrate the wisdom and power of God. As 
.Bishop Nevjjon observes, prophecies are the only 
Species of writing which Vte deuigned mote (at 
too instruction of future ages than of the t&nfes 
wherein tiny are written. ,Iu this respect as 
the world JHMath older, it groweth wiser. Tim 
that detd^Hfamsthing from the evidence of 
ether wnfm'ns still adding something te Am 
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_lit and authority of the prophets. Future 

ages will comprehend more than the present, ae 
the present understands more than the past; And 
the perfect accomplishment will produce a perfect 
knowledge of all the prophecies. 

t. Of the fulfilment of prophecy. 

Out limits will not permit us to give a copious 
account bf the vsriens prophecies which have 
been remarkably fulfilled; but whoever hes ex¬ 
amined profane history With'any degree of atten¬ 
tion, and compared it with the predictions of 
Siflipturn, must, if he be not blinded by preju¬ 
dice, Aid hardened by infidelity, be convinced of 
ihe truth of prophecy hy its exact accomplish¬ 
ment. It is in vain to <my tlmt these prophecies 
were delivered since the events have taken jdaccj 
for we see the prophecies, the latest whereof was 
delivered about 1700 years ago, anti some of them 
about 3000 years ago, fulfilling at this very time; 
and cities, and countries, and kingdoms, in the 
very same condition, and all brought about in the" 
very same manner, and with the very samc-oir- 
eumatanccB, as the prophets had foretold. “ We 
see,” gays Bishop Newton, “ the descendants of 
Shetn and Japheth, ruling and enlarged in Asia 
#nd F.rrope, and perfiajw in America, and ’tho 
curse ■ ' servitude,’ still attending tlie wretched 
descendants of Ham in Africa. We see the 
posterity of Ishmael, ‘multiplied cxciedingly,' 
aud become ‘ a great nation 1 in the Arabians; yet 
living liko ’ wild men,’ and shifting from place to 
place in the wifdcrnces; their hand ngairmt every 
man, and every man’s hand against them; and 
still dwelling an independent and free people, ’in 
the presence of all their brethren,’ and in tnc pre¬ 
sent*) of all their enemies. .We sec the family of 
Esau totally extinct, and that of Jacob subsisting 
at this day; ‘the sceptre departed from Judah,’ 
and-the people living no where in authority, everj^ 
wherein subjection; the Jews still dwelling alone 
among the nations, while ’the remembrance of 
Amalek is utterly put out from under heaven.’ 
We see the Jews severely punished lor their infi¬ 
delity and disobedience to theirgrrat prophet liko 
unto Moses; 1 plucked from otf their own land, 
and removed into all the kingdoms of the earth; 
oppressed and spoiled evermore;’ and made a 
* proverb and a bye-word"among all nations.’ We 
see 1 Ephraim'so broken as tone no more a peo¬ 
ple,' white the whole nation is comprehended 
under the name of Judah; the Jews wonderfully 
preserved as a distinct people, white their great 
conquerors are every where destroyed; their land 
lying desolate, and thenwelvescut off from bong 
the people of God, wliile the Gentiles are ad¬ 
vanced in their room. We see Nineveh so-com¬ 
pletely destroyed, that the place thereof is not 
and cannot be known; Babylon made ^desolation 
for ever a possession for the bittern, and paolaof ’ 
water;’ -.Tyre become 'like the top of a rock, a 
place for fishers to spread their nets' upon-,’ and 
Egypt, ‘ a haw kingdom, the basest or the king¬ 
doms, 1 and still tributary and subject to strangers. 
We see, of the four great empires of the worfcl, 
the fourth and last, which was greater aud moo 
powerful than any of the former, divided in the 


first,' with ‘a mouth '^eoiriiig 
things,’ and with ’a look mere-Stout 
nis Mows, speaking great words against the 


than his bnlowa, speaking great words against Uw 
Mow High, wearing out the saints of^f-SsSe^ 
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High, and changing times and laws.' Weses* 
power * cast down. (he truth to the ground, and 
, prosper, and Practise, and destroy the holy pet>‘ 
pie, not regarding the God of hie fathers, nor the 
wan of wives, but honouring Mahuxzun,’ godf- 
protectors,tor aaints-protectora, ‘and eswusmg’ the 
priests of Mahunam ‘to rule over many, and to di¬ 
vide the land for gain.’ We sec the Turks’stretch¬ 
ing forth their hand over the countries’ and par¬ 
ticularly ‘ over the land of Egypt, the Libyans at 
their step* 1 and the Arabians still ‘escaping out 
of their hand.’ We see the Jews 'led away 
captive into all nations, and Jerusalem trgdden 
down of the Gentiles,' and likely to continue so 
'until the times of the Gentiles be Fulfilled,’ as 
the Jews arc by a constant miracle preserved a 
distinct people for the completion or other pro¬ 
phecies relating to them. We see one ’ who op- 
poseth ami exalteth himself' above aH laws, 
divine and human, ‘sitting as God in the church 
d God, anil showing himself that he is God, 
whose coming is after the- working of Satan; with 
all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and 
with all deceivableness-of unrighteousness.’ We 
aee a great apoatacy in the Christian church, 
which consists chiefly in the worship of demons^, 
angels, or departed saints, and is promoted! 
‘ through the hypocrisy of liars, forbidding to 
marry, and commanding to nlwtain from meats.’ 
We ace the seven churches of Asia lying in the 
same forlorn and desolate condition that the angel 
bad signified to SL John, their 'candlestick re¬ 
moved out of its place,’ their churches turned into 
mosques, their worship into superstition. In 
abort, we see the characters of' the beast and the 
false prophet,’ and 'the whore of Babylon,’ now 
exemplified in every particular, and in a city that 
is seated ‘ upon seven mountainsso that, if the 
^bish op of Rome had sat for his picture, a greater 
nBMinblance and likeness could not nave been 
drawn. 

“ For these things we have the attestation of 
past, and the experience of present times; and 
we cannot well be deceived, if we will only be¬ 
lieve oar own eyes and observation. We actu¬ 
ally see the completion of many of the prophecies 
in the state of men and things around us j and 
we have the prophecies tliemselvea. recorded in 
books, which books have been read in public as¬ 
semblies these 170 or 2000 years, have been dis¬ 
persed into several countries, have been translated 
into several languages, and quoted and comment¬ 
ed upon' by different'nations; so that there is no 
room to suspect so much as & possibility of for¬ 
gery or illusion," 

• 4. RuJUa for understanding' the prophecies. 

In o{der to understand the prophecies, and to 
farm a right judgment of the arguments for the 
truth of Christianity,, we most not consider them 
singly and apart, but as a grand whole, or a chain 
reaching through several thousand - yean, yet 
manifestly subservient to one and the same end. 
This end is no Other than the establishment of 
thp universal empire of troth and righteousness 
blinder the dominion of Jeans Christ, Wo are 
not, indeed, to aopiMse that each of -the ptppbe- 
ries recorded in the Old Testament expressly 
- points out, and dearly characterbes Jesus Christ; 
yet, Intense a trhok; this grtsd mrstem refers to 
him; for the testimony of Jesus at the spirit of 
wnohecyr “ AH the revolutions of divine provi- 
—‘ him fog their aqppe and eodU la an 
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empire; or km&dhqfc ended) that 
kingdom is eroded with a view, directly or Safe 
roctly, to the kingdom .of Messiah. Is an on* , 
pin; or kingdom subverted or overthrown ) that < 
empire, or liingd t, is overthrown in suhserri- 
ency to the rnory of his kingddm and empire; 
which shall Enow neither bounds nor end. hut 
whose limits shall be no other than the Homs 
the universe, and whose end no other then tfao I 
days of eternity. Jesus Christ, then, is the only I 
person that ever existed in whom all the praohm ' 
dee meet as in a centre." In cyder, therefore, 
to oppose error, and confront the infidel, we mud* 
study the prophecies, nht us independenPof each 
other, but as connected; for " the argument from 
prophecy," says Bishop Hurd, ‘‘5 not to bo 
formed from the consideration of single prophe¬ 
cies, but from all the prophecies taken together, , 
and considered as ngdcing one system; in which, ' 
from the mutual dependence and connexion of its 
parts, preceding prophecies prepare and illustrate 
tlwjae which follow; and these, again, reflect light 
on the foregoingjust as in any phltosophical 
system, that which shows the solidity of it is tho 
harmony and correspondence of > the whole; not 
the application of it in particular instances. 

" lienee, though the -evidence be but shall 
from the completion of any one prophecy taken 
separately, yet that evidence, being always some¬ 
thing, the amount of the whole evidence resulting 
from a great number of prophecies, alt relative to 
“ same design, may be considerable; like many 
tered rays, which, though each be weak in 
itself, yet, concentrated into one point, shall foray 
a strong light, and strike the sense very power¬ 
fully. alill more; this evidence is not merely a 
growgig evidence, but is indeed multiplied upon 
us, from the numlwr of reflected lights which the 
several component parts of such a system reci¬ 
procally throw upon each; tilt, at length, the 
conviction rise unto a high degree of moral ces- 
tainty." ^ *“ 

Fqfther, in order to understate the prophecies, 
we must endeavour to find out the true subject 
of prophecy; that is, precisely what the prophets 
sjjeak of, and tho characlero that are applied to 
tnat subject. The literal genie should be alwtya 
kept in view, and a knowledge of oriental cus¬ 
toms attained. -The'beginning and end of the 
prophetic sermons must be carefully observed. 
The time, as near as possible, of the predictions 
should be ascertained. An acquaintance with 
the method of salvation by Christ will gmRy 
assist us in this work. Too mind must-be un¬ 
prejudiced, and we should be well scqiislnted 
with the Scriptures at large. Those rules, with 
dependence on the divine teaching, will assist ns ill 
understanding the prophecies, are Bishop Se is- 
ton's Dissertation* on the Prophecies; Bishop 
Sherlock’s Use and Intent «f Prbphecyi BUhop 
thirds* Sermons on the Propheeleet Sir feus 
New ton’e Observations on the Prophecies of 
Daniel and on the Apocalypses Chafe Key to 
the (Ad Teetament; aijnpeon’e Kef tothe PrO- 
pheeiet; Jlhutratione of Prophecy / VUrhutde 
Typue Doctrine) Prophetical; Out on the Pro¬ 
phetsf Ritricke Second Exodus, at Remarks sit 
the Prophesies if the Last TteusjrJfetfe His¬ 
tory the Interpreter of Prophecy. Hm *1*0*111 
works or AMe, Smith, Haifa*, Ipthorp, Sad 
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dewy m the reign of Queen ESx&beth, instituted j Aipong the'Jews, there were both enfinsryand 


for the purpose of promoting knowledge and piety.. 
The ministers of a particular division at a set' 
time met together in some church of a market or 
other large town, and there each in their order 


public sacrifices, as holocausts^ Ac. offered by 
way of thanksgiving; and extraordinary ones, 
offered by persons guilty of any crime; by way 
of propitiation. The Romish church believe the 


explained; according to their abilities, some por -1 mass to be a sacrifice of propitiation' lor the He¬ 
lton of Scripture allotted to them before. - This 11 -" - - ’ *- “ L 3 ‘~ 

i done, a moderator made his observations-on what 
htftl been said, and determined the title sense of 
the place, a certain apace of time being fixed for 
despatching the whole. These institutions, like 
all others, nowover, it seems, were abused, by 
■* irregularity, disputations, and divisions. Arch¬ 
bishop urlgdal endeavoured to regulate the pro- 
phesyings, and cover them from the objections 
that the court mode against them, by enjoining 
’the ministers to observe decency and order, by 
.forbidding them to meddle with politics and 
church government, and by*prt>hihiting all non¬ 
conformist ministers and ^laymen fmiq Mug 
speakers. The queen,.however, was resolved to 
suppress them; and having sent for the arrhbishep, 
told him she was informed that the rites ami 
ceremonies of the church were not duly observed 
in these nrophesyings; that persons not lawfully 
to be ministers exercised in them; that the 
asscmldies themselves were illegal, not Mng al¬ 
lowed by public authority; that the laity neglected 
their secular affairs by repairing to these meet¬ 
ings, which filled their heads with notions, and 
might Occasion disputes and sedition in the stat 
that it was good for the church to have but fa 
preachers, three or four in a county Mng suffi¬ 
cient. She further declared her dislike of the 
number of these exercises, and therefore com 
manilcd him ]ieremptoriIy to put thefh down. 

The urehbishop, however, instead of oheyisg the 
commands of his roval mistress, thought that she 
had made some infringement upon his office, and 
wrote the queen a long and' earnest' letter, de¬ 
claring that his conscience would not sutler him 
to comply with her commands. The queen Was 
. to inflamed wit IT this letter, that the archbishop 


was sequestered from his office, and he never af¬ 
terwards recovered the queen’s favour. Thus 
ended the prophesyings; “ an useful institution,” 
says Neale, for promoting .Christian knowledge 
and piety, at a time when both were at a very 
low ebb in the nation. The queen put them down 
for no other reason, but because they enlightened 
the people’s minds in the Scriptures, and encou¬ 
raged their inquiries after truth; her majesty be¬ 
ing always of opinion that knowledge and learn¬ 
ing in the laity would only endanger their 
peaceable submission to her absolute will and 
pleasure.” 

PROPHET, a person who foretois future 
events. If is particularly applied to such inspired 
persons among the Jews as were eommimioned 
% God to declare hie will and purpose to that 
tie. See Prosmkcy. . * 

Bee Impostors; and Jtm- 
fhwfo JfirtajPbf the Jk tgr. 

Sana gr Ike Prophet*, an appellation riven to 
young men who 'were educated in thetochoali or 
colleges under a proper master, who waa com¬ 
mon!. if hot always; an inspired prophet, in the 
knowledge of religion, and in sacred musk, and 
thus were qualified to be ptifafie preachers; 1 8am. 
*. iJ&j 8 Saak -MX.«3. lunge u. * 
PROPITIATION, a sacrifice offered to God 
ifi MfVftge his south, ahd reader him pR ^ ^; ? 
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mg and the dead. The Reformed churchea allov 
of no propitiation, bqt that one offered by'Jeene 
on theorem, whereby divine jostice is appeasri, 
and our sins forgiven, Rom. iii. 26; l John iL 9. 

As it respects the unbloody propitiatory sacri¬ 
fice of the mass above mentioned, little need be 
said So confute such a doctrine, indeed, it ia 
owned in the church of Rome, that there is no 
other foundation for the belief of it than aq un¬ 
written tradition. There is no hint in the Scrip¬ 
ture of Christ’s offering his body und blood to his 
Father at his institution of the eucharist. It is 
ulso a manifest contradiction to St. Paul’s doc¬ 
trine, who teaches, that, without shedding of 
blood, there is no remission; therefore there can 
fie nA remission of sins in the mass. The sacri¬ 
fice of Christ, according to the same apostle, is 
not to be refloated. A second oblation woubl be 
sujierfluoim; consequently the pretended true ant) 
[proper «acruice of the mass must be sujierfluous 
ana u> t-si. 

Thi' propitiation made by Jesus Christ is that 
which atones for and covers our guilt, as the 
merev -seat did the tables of tfio Inw; or it may 
be defined thus: **’lt is the averting the punish¬ 
ment due to any one; by undergoing the penalty 
in the room of the guilty.” Thus Jesus Christ 
is called the propitiation or atonement as his 
complete righteousness appeases his Father, and 
satisfies his Inw and justice for all our trangrea- 
sions. See Atonement, and books under that 
article. 

PROPORTION OF FAITH. See An kr 
i.oov op Faith. 

PROSELYTE, a new convert to some reli¬ 
gion or religious sect. Among the Hebrews, 
proselytes were distinguished into two sorts: the 
first called proselytes of the gate, because suffer¬ 
ed to live umong them, and were those who ob¬ 
served the moral law only, and the rules imposed 
orr the children of Noah; the second were called 
proselytes of justice, wlio engaged to receive cir- 
ciuncirion, and the whole law of Moses, and en¬ 
joyed alt the privileges of a native Hebrew. 

PROSEUCHE, from rpcrrexi, signifies pray¬ 
er ; but it is taken for the places of prayer of tbs 
Jews, add was pretty near the same as their sy¬ 
nagogues. But the synagogues were originally 
in the cities, and were coveted places; whereas, 
for the most part, the prosedchos were out of the 
cities, and on the banks of the rivers.-haring no 
covering, except, perhaps, the shade of awte trees 
or covered galleries!, Acte xvi. 13. 

PROSPERITY, n state wherein things suc¬ 
ceed according to our wishes, and are productive 
of affluence and ease. However desirable pros¬ 
perity be, it 1 ms its nrifaifest disadvantages. It 
too often alienates the soul, from God; excites 
pride’; exposes to temptation j hardens the heart a 
occasions idleness; promotes effeminacy; damps 
zeal and energy; aim, top often, has a baneful pa- 
inti ve influence. „ It s no wonder, therefore; mat 
the Almighty is general withholds it frtfmhis 
children; sup that adversity Should he their lot . 
rather than prosperity." Indeed advereity * 
more bensfioal uadis whole, attheugh 


tywjaas 
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unpleasant to opr feelings. “ The advantage* of 
prosperity,” says Bacon, “ arc to be wished; but 
the adrantagee of adversity are to he admired. 
.The principal virtue of prosperity is temperance; 
toe principal'virtue of adversity is fortitude, which 
in morality il allowed to be the mosTheroical vir¬ 
tue ; prosperity best discovers vice 3 adversity best 
discovers virtue, which is like those perfumes that 
are most fragrant when burnt or bruised*’’ It is 
not, however, to be understood, that prosperity in 
itself is unlawful. The world with all its various 
productions was formed by the Almighty for the 
happiness of man, and designed to endear ham- 
self to us, and to lead our minds up to him.— 
Whjst however Uixl oftbn-gives us as a blessing, by 
our own folly we pervert and turn into a curse. 
Where prosperity is given, there religion is abso-- 
lutelv necessary to enable u* to act under it as 
we ought Where this divine principle influ¬ 
ences the mind, prosperity may be enjoyed and 
nm^HUe a blessing; for “while, bad men snatch 
the plaasures-of the world as by stealth, without 
countenance from God, the proprietor of the 
world; the righteous sit openly down to the feast 
of life, under the smile of heaven. No guilty 
fears damp'their joys. The blessing of Got! rests 
upon all they pos-ajss. Their piety reflects sun- 
shine from heaven upon the prosperity of the 
world; unites in one point of view the-smiling 
aspect, both of the powers above, and of the ob¬ 
jects lielow. Not only have they as full a relish 
as otherti of. the innocent pleasures of life, but 
moreover, in them they hold communion with 
God. In alt that is good or fair, they trace bis 
hand. From the beauties of nature, from the im- 
iroveraents of art, from the onjoyments of social 
lie, they raise their affections to the source mf ail 
the happiness which surrounds them, and thus 
griden the sphere of their pleasures, liy adding in,* 
tolUftmal and spiritual to earthly-joys." Blair' a j 
Sermons, vol. i. ser.,3; Batts's Works, p. 297. 

Spiritual prosperity consists in the continual 
progress of the mind in knowledge, purity, and 
joy. It arises from the {itirtici pillion of the di¬ 
vine blessing; and evidences itself by frequency 
in prayer; love to God’s word 5 delight in his peo¬ 
ple; attendance on his ordinances; real in his 
reuse; submission to his will; usefulness in hi* 
thornh; -and increasing abhorrence of every thing 
lhat is derogatory to Jus glory. 
r PROTESTANT, a name first given in Ger¬ 
many to these who adhered to the doctrine of Lu¬ 
ther, because, in 1529, they protested against a 
decree of the emperor Charles V, and the diet of 
Spires; declaring that they appealed to a general 
council. The name has Ito been given to those 
of the sentiments of Calvin; and is now become 
a common denomination for all those of the re¬ 
formed churches. See article RepoaMSTiON ; 
Felts Four Betters ms genuine Protestantism ; 
Qhtffing worth’s Rcligion'^f the Protestants ; 
Robertson's History of Charles V., vol. U. p. 249, 

PROVIDENCE, the superintendence end 
cai| which God exercises over creation.. The ar¬ 
guments foy the providence of God are generally 
drawn from the Jight of nature; the being of. a 
GkxLt the creation of the world; tbs wonderfully 
disposing hod coatroUiog the affaire and actions 
of men* fan tin absolute necessity of it; from 
eqjoyed by hie creatures; 
that havy hem *®2ictod| 
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said hum the ostonWKing preservation of the 
and the church through every agfclttrtwiihttMKK 
ing the attempts of earth and him against them. 
Providence has been divided intahnatedtat* and 
mediate, ordinary and extraordinary, common'and 
stiecial, univenutyuid particular. Jfm mediate p res. 
vldence is what 1 * exercised by Gad hi tost? H, with-, 
out the use of any instrument or- second cause t 
mediate providence is,what is exercised irt-tb* 
turn of means; ordinary providence is what ia 
exercised in the common coune of means, and 
by the chain of second causes;' extraordinary is 
what is out of the common way, as mirumloua 
operations; common providence is wht^ oFltv. *'•' 
to the whole world ; sjxciat, what relates to the 
church; universal relutes to the general uphold¬ 
ing und preserving all things; particular relates 
to individuals in every action and oireu instance. 
This last, however, is *Ie tried by some. But, as a 
good writer observes, " The opinion entertained 
by some that the providence of God extendifno 
farther than to a general superintendence of the 
laws of nature, without interposing in the*parti- 
cular concerns of individuals, is contrary both to 
reason amt to Scripture. It renders the govern¬ 
ment of the Almighty altogether loose and cor* 
tii 1 gent, and would leave no ground for reposing 
bny trust under its protection: for the Majority 
of human aflairs would then be allowed to fluc¬ 
tuate in a fortuitous course, without moving in 
any regular direction, and without tending to any 
onnmope. The uniform doctrine of the sacred' 
writings**, that throughout the universe nothing 
happens without God ; that his hand is ever ac¬ 
tive, and hia decree or permission intervenes witli 
all; that ndthing is too great or unwieldy for his 
management,’ and nothing so minute awl incon¬ 
siderable as to be below hw inspection, and care. 
While he is guiding the sun and moon in lhair 
1 soursc through the heavens; while in this inferior 
world he is ruling among empires, stilling the 
raging tf the waters, ahd the tumults tjf the 
people, lie is at the same time watering over the 
I humble good man, who, in the obscurity ofhis out¬ 
rage, is serving aud worshipping him.” 

“In what manner, indeed, Providence inter,, 
poses in human affairs f by what means it in¬ 
fluences the thoughts and counsels of men, and, 
notwithstanding the influence it exerts, leaves to 
then! the freedom of choice, are subjects of dork 
and mysterious nature, and which have gh«n 
occasion to many an intricate controversy. Lot 
us remember that the manner in which God in¬ 
fluences the motion of ail the heavenly bodies, the 
nature of that secret power by. which he is over 
directing thesun and tne moon, the planet*, stars, 
and cotneta,in their course through the heavens, 
while they appear to move themselves in a free 
course, are matters no lew inexplicable to ut tlpm 
the manner in which be influences the councils - 
of men. BA though th* mode of divine operation 
remain* unknown, the fact of an overruling In¬ 
fluence ia equally certain in the moral .as it ia 
in the natural world. In caeca where the fact 
is dearly authenticated, we are not at liberty to 
call its truth in. question, merely because we un¬ 
derstood not the manner in which it is brought 
about JffstMagcata be more -dear, fironxjfo ten 1 
thnony of Scripture^ than that God takes part in 
all that happens among m a n k in d p directing, yd' 
over-ruling the. whole course of events so ** to 
make every one t£ them answer thededgq* of 
8o# 
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i anJ righteous government. We cannot 
/conceive God acting u the" governor of 
the world at all, utiles* hi* government were to 
extend to M the event* that hopptm. It is upon 
the supposition of a particular providence that our 
worship and prayer* to him agp founded. All 
.hi* perfection* would he utterly insignificant to 
ut if they were not exercised, on every occasion, 
According a* the circumstances of hi* creature* 
required. The Almighty would then he no more 
than an unconcernedspectator,of the behaviour 
of hi* subject*, regarding the obedient and the 
rebellious with an equal eye. 

" lue^x perience of every one also, must, more 
or leg*, bear testimony to it. We need not for 
this purpose have recourse to those sudden and 
unexpected vicissitudes which have sometimes 
astonished whole nations, and drawn their atten¬ 
tion to the conspicuous hand of heaven. We 
need not apix-al to the history of the statesman 
and the warrior; of the ambitions and the enter- 
[■rising. We confine our observation to those 
whose liVes have been most plain and simple, and 
who had no desire to dapurt from the ordinary 
train of conduct. In how many instances have 
we found, that we are held in subjection to a 
higher Power, on whom depends the acconiplisn- 
hicnt of our wishes and designs 1 Fondly we ha J 
projected some favourite plan: we thought that 
we had forecast and provided for all-that plight 
happen; we had‘taken our measures with such 
vigilant prudence, that on every side we nct/fied 
to ourselves perfectly guarded and secxro; but, 
to I some little event hath come about, unforeseen 
by us, and in its consequences at the first seem¬ 
ingly inconsiderable, which yet hath'turncd the 
whole course of things into a new direction, and 
blasted all our hopes. At other times our coun¬ 
sels aad plans have been permitted to succeed: 
we then applauded our own wisdom, and sat down 
to feast on the Immaness we had nttained. To 
our surprise jve found that happiness was not*j 
there, and that God’* decree hud appointed it to 
be only vanity. We labour for prosperity, and 
obtain it not. Unexpected, it is sometimes made 
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is certain that In God’s universe nothing cones 
to pan causelessly, or in vain. Every event has 
its own determined direction- That chaos of 
(-human affairs and intrigues where we can see no 
light, that mass of disorder and confusion which 
they often present' to our view, is 'all dearness 
and order in the sight of Him who is governing 
and directing aH, and bringing forward every 
event in its due time and plaice. The Lord tit- 
teth on the food. The Lord ittaketh the icrath 
qf man to'praise him, as he makpth the hail and 
the rain obey hit word. He ftath prepared hit 
throne in the heavens ; and hit kingdom tuleth 
over all. A man’s heart deviseth hit way, but 
the Lord directeth hit steps.’’ 

“ To follow the leadingt of Providence, mgant 
no other than to act agreeably to the law of duty, 
prudence, and safety, or any particular circum- 
stance, according to the direction ot determina¬ 
tion of the word or law of God. He follows the_ 
dictates of Providence, who takes a due suiyey 
of the situation he is placed in, compares it with 
the rules of the word which resahes his case, and 
acts accordingly. To know the will of God as it 
respects Providence, there must he, 1. Delibera¬ 
tion.— '2. Consultation.—3. Supplication. The 
tokens ' -f tine divine will and pleasure in any par¬ 
ticular Mae are not to be gathered from our incli¬ 
nations, particular frames, the form of Scripture 
phrases, impulses, nor even the event, as that 
cannot always be a rule of judgment; but what¬ 
ever ama-ars to lie proper duty, true prudence, 
or real necessity, that we should esteem to be his 
will.” See Chamock, Flavci, Hoaktbell, Hop¬ 
kins, Sherlock, Callings, and Fawcet on Provi¬ 
dence i Gill’s Body of Divinity; Ridgley’s Body 
of Dirinity, qu. 1§; Blair’s Ser. sor. 18, vol. v.; 
Forsyth's Piece on Providence, Enc. Brit. ; 
Wollaston's Religion qf Mature delineated, sec 
5; Thomson's Seasons, Winter, conclusion. """ 

PRUDENCE is the act of suiting words and 
actions according to the circumstances of things, 
or rules of right reason. Cicero thus defines 
it t ”Est rerutn expetendsrum et fugiendarnm 
arientia:'’—“The knowledge of what is to be 


pincss of man depends on secret springs too nice 
and delicate to be adjusted by human art: it re¬ 
quires a favourable combination of external cir- 
cunptances with the state of his own mind. To 
accomplish on every occasion wuch a combination 
is far beyond his power; but it is what God can 
at-all times effect; as the whole series of external 
causes are arranged according to his pleasure, and 
the hearts qf all men are in his hands, to turn 
them wheresoever he will, as rivers of water. 
From the. imperfection of our knowledga to as- 
-certsin yrhnt is good for us. and from the defect 
of out power to bringabout thatgood when known, 
•rise ad those disappointments which continually I 
tegtifV that tho way qf man it not in himself p j 
that Tie is not the master of his own kit; tut, 
though At may devise, it is God who directs; 
Gad, who can make the smallest incident an 
effectual instrument of his proriddlnoe for over¬ 
turning .the most laboured plans of men. 

'* Afferent, and chance, and fortune, are words 
, winch we often hear mentioned, and much is as¬ 
cribed to them in the life of n^a But they are 
Words wbmt meaning; or, as for u they nave 
any signification, they are no other Um names 
for tha unknown operations of Providence; for it 
• “918 


to drop upon us as ot its own accord. The hap- (-desired or avoided." Grove thus: “ Prudence is 


an ability of judging-what is best in the choice 
both of ends and means.” Mason thusi “ Prut 
dence is & conformity to the rules ef reason, truthL 
anti decency, at all times and in all circumstances/ 

It differs from wisdom only in degree; wisdom \ 
being nothing but a more consummate habit of 
prudence; and prudenctf a lower degree or Weaker 
habit of wisdom.” It is divided into, 1. Chris¬ 
tian prudence, which directs to the ^pursuit of 
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has for its end peace and satisfaction of mind in * 
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Ac.—4. Monastic, relating to ihy circumstances 
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othera.—5. < Economical prudence regards*the 
conduct of » family,—6. Political refers to the ■ 
good government erf a' state. 
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rajtwxM, or due consultation: that h, Amesraing 
inch things as demand consultation in-a " ’ 
manner, and for a competent time, tha\ (‘ 
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«M too slow; and mmi, or a (acuity ef discem- 
ropnr moans when they occur. To the per* 


tram of prudence these time things are fur¬ 
ther required, vis, tumra or a natural sagacity i 
myx,rcim, pre s e nce of mind, or a ready turn of 
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PSALMO DY, the art or actof ringing psalms. 
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4 mody. See Simuing. 

"wPSATYRIANS, a sect of Arians, who, in 
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maintained that the Son was not like the Father 
as to will; that be was taken from nothing, or 
mode of nothing; and that in God generation 
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PURGATORY is a place in which the just 
' who depart out of this life arc supposed to expi¬ 
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, damnation. Broughton has endeavoured to prove 
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/ * that, in the days of the Maccabees, the Jews be- 
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the death of the sinner. The arguments ad¬ 
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' od by him hereafter, if not cancelled by repent¬ 
ance here.—2. Such small sins do not deeervb 
eternal punishment.—3. Few deport this life so 
pure as tube totally exempt-from spots of this 
•. nature, and from every kind of debt due to God’s 
justice.—4. Therefore few will escape without 
suffering something from his justice for, such 
dqhto aa they have carried with them out of this 
world, according to that rule of divine justice by 
which he treats every soul hereafter according-to 
its .works, and according to the state in which he 
' finds it m death. From these propositions, which 
» * the Papist mmmkm as so manV self-evident 
., truth} -no infers that there must be some third 
aiadatoi' pynishment; far tines the infinite good- 
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nees of God can adftfit nothing into wbjcfc 
ie not clean are) pure hum all sin, both, great aor 
small, and his infinite justice can permit pone to 
receive the reward of bliss Who as yet pfo Rot Out 
«f debt, but have something in justice to sutler, 
there must, Of necessity, be some place or state, 
where souls deiaming this life, pardoned a# to 
the external guilt or pain, yet obnoxious to acne * 
temporal penalty, or witty the guilt of some venisl* 
faults, arc purged and (ratified before their admit*" 
tapee into heaven. And thin is what he is taugty} 
concerning purgatory, which, though lie know 
not where it is, of what nature the pains are, of 
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lieves that those who arc in this pliu-c aritiretievtd 
by the (wavers of their fellow members here on 
earth, os also by alms and masses offered up to 
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relations or friends to nray for them, or give aims 
to procure masses for their relief, they are not 
neglected ftv the church, which makes a gen oral 
commemoration of all the faithful departed in 
every mass, and in every one of the canonical 
hours of the divine office. - Betides the ahqve 
arguments, the following passages are* alleged aa 
proofs: 2 Mscrabees xii. 43, 44, 4ft; Matt. xii. 
3t, 32; 1 Cor. iii. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 1ft. But it tosjr 
la-observed,—1. That the hooks of Maccabees , 
have no evidence of inspiration, therefore quota-* 
lions from them arc not to lie regarded.—2. If they . 
were, the texts referred to would rather prove i 
tlm\there is no such place .ns purgatory, since 
JudaKtyg not extract the souls departed to reap 
any benefit from his sin-offering till the resurrec¬ 
tion, The to jets quoted from l he Scriptures have 
no reference to this doctrine, as may he seen by 
coneultigg the context, and any just commenta¬ 
tor thereon.—3, Scripture, in general, speaks of 
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fixed state of happiness or misery, and gives us. 
no klcu of purgatory, Isa. tvii. 2; Rev. xiv. 13 1 
Luke xvi. 22; 2 Cor. v, 8.—4. It is derogatory* 
from Urn doctrine of Christ’s sntiriiu-tinn. It 
Christ (tied for us, and redeemed us from tin nml 
hell, ns the Scripture sneak*, then the idea of 
further meritorious sufferings detracts from the 
(lerfoction of Christ’s work, and places merit still 
in the creature; a doctrine exactly opposite, to 
Scripture. See Doddridge’* Lee. lec. 2TO; Lim-. 
liorpni* Thcol. 1. 6, ch. 10. 1 10. j22; Ear!'* Ser- 
fltim, in the Sermon* against Popery, vol. ii. 
No. 1; Barnett on the Art. 32 j Fleury* Cate¬ 
chism, vol. ii. p. 250. 

PURIFICATION, a ceremony which con¬ 
sists in cleansing any thing from pollution or 
defilement. Purifications are. common to Jcwa, 
i Pagans, and Mahometans. See Impurity. 

PURITANS, a napoo given in tW> primitive 
church to the Novatians, because they would 
never admit to communion gny one who, from 
dread of death, hod apostatised from the faith; 
but the word has been chiefly applied to those 
who Were professed favourers of a further degree 
of reformation find purity in the church before 
the A'Ct of Uniformity, in 1662. AQertlds period, 
the term Nonconformists became common, to 

which succeeds the appellation Dissenter. 

"During the.reign of queen KUxatatth, ta 
which the royal prerogative was carrieoHe its 
utmost Hunts, there w ftp found togny daring 
spirits who questioned the right of the aovermgn 
to proscribe nod dictate to her M&jeete whal 



QUAKERS 
nnndple* of religion )hey "should profess, and 
what forms they ought to adhere to. The orna¬ 
ment* and halms worn by the clergy in the pre¬ 
ceding reign, when the Romish religion and rites, 
were triumphant, Elizabeth was desirous of pre¬ 
serving in the Protestant service. This was the 
cause of great discontent airt-ng a large body of 
' her subjects; multitudes refused to attend at those 
churches Where the habhs and ceremonies were 
tbfeu i tlie conforming clergy they treated with 
c^yUumely ; and, from the superior purity and 
simplicity of the modes of worship to widen they 
adhered, they otitained the name of Puritan ». 
The Vieen made many attempts to repress every 
thing thfit appeared to her as an innovation in 
the religion established by her authority, but 
without success: by her almost unlimited autho¬ 
rity she remlily checked open and avowed oppo¬ 
sition, but she could not extinguish the principles 
of the Puritans, ‘ by whom alone,’ according to 
Mr. Hume, ‘the precious spark of liberty nad 
liecn kindled and was preserved, and to whom 
the English owe the whole freedom of their con¬ 
stitution.’ Some secret attempts that had been 
made by them to establish a separate congrega¬ 
tion and discipline, had been carefully repressed 
by the strict hand which Elizabeth held oveT aM 
her subjects. The most, therefore, that they 
could effect was, to assemble in private houses, 
for the purpose of'worshipping Clod according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. These 
practices were at first connived at, but afterwjfhla 
every mean was taken to suppress them ia t'ni the 
most cruel methods were made use of t? discover per¬ 
sons who were disobedient to the royal pleasure.” 

The severe persecutions carried on against the 
Puritans during the reigns of Elizabeth ymd the 
Stuarts, served- to lay the foundation of a new 
empire in the western world. Thither, as into a 
wilderness, they fled from the face of their perse¬ 
cutors, and, bring protected in the free exercise of 
their religion, continued to increase, till in about 
a century and** half they became an independent 
nation. The diilerent principles, however, on 
which they originally divided from the church 
establishment at home, operated in a way that 
might have lieen expected when they came to the 
possession of the civil power abroad. Those who 
formed the oolony of Mussachusset’s Bay, having 
never relinquished the principles of a national 
church, and of the power of the civil magistrate 
in matters of faith and worship, were less tolerant 
than those who, settled at New Plymouth, at 
Rhode Island, and at Providence Plantations. 
The very man (and they were good men too) 
who had just escaped the persecutions of the 
English (relates, now in their turn persecuted 
others' whodiseunted from them, till at length the 
liberal .system of toleration established in the pa¬ 
rent country at the revolution extending to the 
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colonies, in « good measure put an end to these 
proceedings. m , 

Neither the Puritans before the passing of tbs 
Bartholomew set in 1662. norths Nonconformists 
after h, appear to have disapproved W the articles 
of the -established church in matteta of doctrine. 
The number of them who did so, however, was 
very small. While the great body of the bishops 
and clergy had from the days of archbishop Laud 
abandoned their own articles in favour or Arxni- 
nianisih, they were attached to the principles of 
the first reformers; and by their labours and suf- 
fetjngs the spirit of the Reformation was kept 
alive in the land. But aftcr'the revolution, one 
part of the Protestant Dissenters, chiefly Presby¬ 
terians, first veered towards Arminianisrii, <ihcn 
revived the Arian controversy, and by degrees 
many of them settled in Socanianism. At the 
same time anotlier part of them, chiefly Indf? 
pendents and Baptists, earnestly contending for. 
the doctrines of grace, and conceiving,*ne it wynld 
seem, that’the danger of erring lay entirely on 
one side, first veered towards nigh Calvinism; 
then forbore the unregenerate to repent, believe,, 
or do any thing practically good, and by degrees, 
many of them, it is said, settled in Antino- 
mianism 

Such i reAie principles which hare found'place 
amongst the descendants of the Puritans. At 
the same time, however, it must he acknowledged 
that a goodly number of each of the three deno¬ 
minations have adhered to the doctrine and spirit 
of their forefathers; and hare proved the efficacy 
of their principles by their concern to be holy in 
all manner of conversation. See articles Bhoyix- 
ists, Independents, and Nonconformists, in 
this work. See also list of. books under the last- 
men hom'd article. 

.PURITY, the freedom of any thing fYorji 
foreign admixture; but more particularlyirtfig- 
nifiea the temper directly opposite'to criminal 
sensualities, or the ascendency of irregular pas¬ 
sions. (See Chastity.) Purity implies, A. A 
iixed habitual abhorrence of all forbidden indul¬ 
gences of the flesh.—2. A11 past impunities, either 
of heart or life, will bo reflected on with shame 
and sorrow.—3. 1’he heart will be freed, in a 
great measure, from impure and irregular desires. - 
—4. It will discover itself by a cautious fear of the 
least degree of impurity.—5. It implies a careful ' 
and habitual guanl against every thing which' 
tends to pollute the mind. .See Evan*’* Sermons 
on the Christian Temper, ser. 23; and Watts'* 
Sermons, ser. 27. 

PURPOSE OF GOD. See Dechee. 
PUSILLANIMITY is a feebleness of mind, 
by which it is terrified at'-mere trifles dr imagi¬ 
nary dangers, unauthorized by the most distant 
probability. 

PYRRHONISTS. "See Sceptico. 
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QUAKERS, « sect which took its rise in 
England about the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and rapidly found its Way into other coun¬ 
tries in Europe, and into tha English settlements 
in North ^perica. The memheis of this society, 
we believepcalled themselves at first Seekers, from 
their smithy the truth; but after the society was 


formed, they assumed the appellation of Frienjt 
The name of Quakers was given to them by 
their enemies, -and though an epithet of yeproatth, 
seems to be stamped upon them tndchhly. * George 
Fox b supposed to be their first founder; but, r 
after the restoration, Petut end Barclay rave to 
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- The doctrines of their society have been v»- 
ttoutfy represented ; and some have thought and 
ftas® pains to prove them favourable to Soci- 
nfenism. But; according to Penn, they believe 
m the Holy Three, or the trinity of the Father, 
Word, and Spirit, agreeable to this Scripture. Xn 
reply to the charge that they deny Christ to be 
God, Penn says, “that it is a most untrue and 
uncharitable censure—that they truly and ex¬ 
pressly own hint to be so according to the Scrip¬ 
ture." To tho objection thai they deny tho human 
nature of Christ, ho answers, “ We never taught, 
said, or held so gross a thing, but believe him to 
be truly and properly man tike us, sin only ex¬ 
ceptfed.” The doctrines of the fall, and the rc- 
dcmptioril# Chnst, are, according to him, believed 
/Irmly %y them; mul he declares, “ that they own 
Jesus Christ us their sacrifice, atonement, and 
prop itiation.” 

•fflut we shall hem state a further account of 
ilicir principles and discipline, as extracted from 
a summary transmitted to me from one of their 
most respectable members. 

They tell us, that, about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a number of mop, dissatis¬ 
fied with all the modes of religions worship then 
known in the world, withdrew from the commu¬ 
nion of every visible church to seek the Lord in 
retirement. Among those was their honourable 
elder, George Pox, who, lieing quickened by the 
immediate touches of divine love, could not satisfy 
his apprehensions of duty to God without direct¬ 
ing the people where to find the like consolation 
and instruction. In the course of his travels, he 
met with many seeking persons in circumstances 
similar to his own, and these readily received his 
testimony. They then rive us a short account 
of their sufferings and different settlements; they 
giro vindicate Charles II. from the character of a 
PotmpMjT i acknowledging that, though they suf¬ 
fered much during his reign, he gave as little 
countenance as he could to the severities of the 
legislature. They even tell us that lie exerted 
his influence to rescue their friends fr0m the un¬ 
provoked and cruel persecutions they met with 
m New England; and they sjtcak with becoming 
gratitude of the different acts passed in their fe- 

opr during the reigns of William and Mary, and 
George I. They then proceed to give ua the fol¬ 
lowing account of their doctrine:— 

We agree, with other professors of the Chris¬ 
tian name, in the belkf of one eternal God, the 
Creator and Preserver of .the universe: and in 
Jesus Christ his Son, the Messiah and mediator 
of the new covenant, Heb. xii. 24. 

“ MV. hen we speak of the gracious display of 
the love of God to mankind, in the miraculous 
conception, birth, life, miracles, death, resurrec¬ 
tion, and ascension of our Saviour, we prefer the 
use of snch terms as we find in Scripture ; and, 
contented with that knowledge which divine wis¬ 
dom hath seen meet to reveal we attempt not to 
explain those mysteries which remain under the 
veu; nevertheless we acknowledge and assert the 
divinity of Christ, who is the wisdom and power 
of Gm uuto salvation, 1 Cor. i. 21. 

' “ To Christ alone we give the title 6i the Word 
of God, John i. 1, and not' to the Scriptures, al- 
UfuagKwe highly esteem these sacred waiting*, in 
subordination to the Spirit, (2 Pet. i. 211 front 
Which thdy were riven forth} and we hoM, with 
(he apoatfo Paul, that they are aWe to make wise 
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unto salvation, thntagh fekh, which hi in CfahL 

Jesus, 2 Tim. lit. ^ * 

“ We reverence those moot excellent precep U t 
Which are recorded in Scripture to have been de¬ 
livered by our great Lord ; and we firmly belie** 1 
that they are practicable, and binding on every, 
Christian; and thlt in the life to come eveiy atari 
will he rewarded according to his works,’Matt, 
xvi. 27. And, further, it is our belief, that, ja * 
order to enable mankind \o put in {iractice thew*" 
sacred precepts, many of which are contradictory 
to tin- unregenerate will of man,. John L 9, every 
man corning into the World ia endued with a 
measure of the light, grace, or good Soil# of 
Christ; by which, as it is attended to, hifls ena¬ 
bled to distinguish good from evil, and to correct 
the disorderly passions and corrupt propensities 
of his nature, which mere reason is altogether in¬ 
sufficient to overcome. For all that belongs to 
man is fallible, and witnin tho reach of tempta¬ 
tion j but tiffs divine grace, which conies by him 
who hath overcome the world, John xvi. 33, is, to 
those who humbly and sincerely seek it, an all- 
sufficient and present help in time of need. By , 
this the snares of the enemy are detected, his al¬ 
lurements avoided, and deliverance is experienced 
through faith in itsefleclunl operation; whereby 
the^oul is translated out of the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness, and from under the power uf Satan, unto 
the marvellous light and kingdom of the Son of 
God. 

11 !%mg thus persuaded, that man, without tho 
Spirit inwardly revealed, can do nothing 

to the glory of God, or-to effect his own salvation, 
we think this influence especially necessary to tho 
performance sf the highest act of which the hu¬ 
man mind is cajiable; oven the worship of tho 
Father orlight and of spirits, in spirit and In 
.truth s therefore we consider^ as obstructions to 
| pure worship, alt forms which divert the attention 
of the mind from the secret influence of this unc¬ 
tion from the Holy One, 1 John ii. 20,27wrfet, < * 
although tfue worship is not confiucdrio time anil 
place, we think it incumbent on Christians to 
meet often together, Heb. x. 25, in testimony of 
their dependence on the heavenly Father, and for 
a renewal of their spiritual strength: neverthe¬ 
less, in tho performance of worship, we dare not 
depend for our acceptance with him on a formal 
repetitipa of the word* and experiences of others j 
but wc believe it to be our duty to lay aside tho 
activity of the imagination, and to wait in silence 
to have a true sight of our condition bestowed 
upon us; believing even a single sigh (Rom. vii, 
21) arising from such a sense of eur infirmities, 
and of the need we have of divine hrlp, to be 
tnore acceptable to God than any performances, 
however specious, which originate m thd will of 
man. 

“ From what has been said respecting worship, 
it follows thatstiie ministry we approve must have 
its origin from the same source; for that which 
is needful for man's own directioiy-und for his 
acceptance with God, Jcr. xxiii. 30 to 32,' must ’ 
be eminently sg to enable him-to be helpful to * 
others. Accordingly, we believe tliat the re¬ 
newed assistance of the light and power of Chrut 
is indispensably necessary for ail true minLtfjO , 
and tliat this holy influence is not at our com¬ 
mand, or to lie procured by study, but tit thefoee 
iff of Gad to chosen and "devoted servants, 
once arises our testimony hgoixut pmaoMrig 
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fear hire, in contradiction to Christ's positive com- j 
Snand, ‘Ftody ye bare received, freely give,’ 
Matt x. 8; *nd hence oar conscientious retinal 
to aapport eaeh minintry by tithes, or other' 
means, % 

“ As we dare not encourage any ministry hat 
that which we believe to spring from the in- 
flnence of the Holy Spirit so neither dare we 
a attempt to restrain tins influence to persons of 
' -thy condition in life, oi to the male sex alone s 
as 'male and female are one bi Christ we 
allow, such of the female sex as we believe to be 
endued with a right qualification for the ministry, 
to etiereisc their gifts for the general edification 
of the ‘church; and this liberty we esteem a pe¬ 
culiar mark of (he Gospel dispensation, as fore¬ 
told by th$ prophet Joel, Joel ii. 28, 2!); and 
noticed by the apostle Peter, Acts ii, 16, 17. 

“There are two ceremonies in use among 
most professors of the ^Christian name,—water 
baptism, and what is termed the Lo.d’a Supper. 
Trie first of these is generally esteemed the essen¬ 
tial means of initiation into the church of Christ; 
and the latter of maintaining communion with 
him. But as we have been convinced that no¬ 
thing short of his redeeming power, invariably 
revealed, can set the soul free from the thraldom 
of sin, by this power alone we believe salvation to 
bo effected. We hold, that as there is one Lord 
and one faith, Eph. iv. 5, so his baptism is one, 
in nature and operation; that nothing short of 
it can make us living members of his mystical 
body; and that tho baptism with wa ter /Oiainia- 
tored by his forerunner John, belnrigen, as the 
hitter confessed, to an Inferior dispensation, John 
iu. 30. 

“ \yith respect to the other rite, we believe that 
communion between Christ and his clfurch is not 
maintained by that, nor any other external per¬ 
formance, but only by a real participation of hi» 
divine nature (1 Pet. ii. 4.) through faith; that 
’ tliityg the supper alluded to in the Revelation, 
Rev. vii. J?0 j ‘Behold I stand at the door and 
knock: if any man hear my voice, affd open the 
door, I will coma in to him, and will aup with 
him, and he with meand that where the sub¬ 
stance is attained, it is unnecessary to attend to 
the shadow, which doth not confer grace, and 
concerning which, opinions so diflerent, and ani- 
moaitiea so violent, have arisen. 

“ Now, as we thus believe that the grade of 
God, which comes by Jesus Christ, is-a lone suf¬ 
ficient for salvation, we can neither admit that it 
is conferred on a few only, whilst others are left 
without it, nor, thifs asserting its universality, can 
we limit its operation to a partial cleansing of the 
spul from sin, even yi this life. We entertain 
worthier notions both of the power and goodness 
of our heavenly Father, and believe that he doth 
vouchsafe to assist the obedient to experience a 
total surrender of the natural will (o the guidance 
of his pure, unerring Spirit; through whose re¬ 
newed assistance they are enabled to bring forth 
fruita ante holirfees, and to stand perfect in their 
. present rank, Math v. 48; Eph. iv. 13; Col. iv. 12. 

11 There are not many of our left ets more gene- 
-rally known than our testimony against oaths, 
adragainst war. With respect to the former of 
amL we abide literally by Christ’s positive in- 
jHKtion, delivered in ms sermon on the mount, 
w not at all,' Math v* 34. From the same 
■aerod .collection of the most excellent precepts 
888 < 
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of moral and refigioue duty, from the example q£ 
our Lord /slmscu, Math v. 89, 4;t, Ac.; xxvi 
52, 53; Lake yxii. 51; John xvjii. 11; and frq£ 
the correspondent convictions of his Spirit in our 
hearts, we are conformed in the belief that ware 
and fightings sw_tn their origin and ©Sects utter¬ 
ly repugnant to the Gospel, whkfh still breathes 
peace and good-will to men.’ We also are clearly 
of the judgment, that if the benevolence of the 
Gospel were generally prevalent in the minds of 
men, it wbttkLefiectiisliy prevent them from op¬ 
pressing, much more* from enslaving, their bre¬ 
thren (of whatever colour or complexion,) for 
Whom, as for themselves, Christ died; and would 
even influence their conduct in their treatment 
of the brute creation, which would-no longer 

8 roan, the victims of their avarice, or af their 
dso ideas of pleasure. 

“Some of our ideas have in former times, 
has hath been shown, subjected our friends. - 
much suffering from government, though to the * 
salutary purposes of government our principles 
are a security. They inculcate submission to the 
laws in all cases wherein conscience is not vio¬ 
lated. But we hold that, as Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this world, it is not tlie business of the 
civil magistrate to interfere in matters of religion, 
hut * i maintain the external peace and good or¬ 
der ■ ) the community. We therefore tlunk per¬ 
secution, even in the smallest degree, unwarrant¬ 
able. We are careful in requiring our members 
npt to be concerned in illicit trade, nor in any 
manner to defraud the revenue. 

“ It is well known that the society, from its 
first appearance, has disused those names of the 
months and days, which, having been given in 
honour of the heroes or false gous of the heathen, , 
originated in their flattery or su]ierstition; and 
the custom of speaking to a single person in the r 
plural number, as having arisen also from in 
of adulation* Compliments, superfluity'of ap¬ 
parel and furniture, outward shows of rejoicing 
and mourning, and the observation of days ana 
times, we esteem to be incompatible with the 
simplicity and sincerity of a Christian life; and 
“ public diversions, gaming, with other vain amuse¬ 
ments of the world, we cannot but condemn. 
They are a waste of that time which is given us 
for nobler purposes; and divert tho attention of 
the mind from the sober duties of life, and from 
the reproofs of instruction by which we are guid¬ 
ed to an everlasting inheritance, 

“To conclude: although we have exhibited 
the several tenets which distinguish our religious 
society as objects of our belief yet we are sensi¬ 
ble that a true and living faith » not produced in 
the mind of man by his own effort, but is-the free 
gift of God iu Christ Jesus, Ejph. ii 8, nourished 
and increased by the progressive operation of his 
Spirit in our hearts and our proportionate obo 
dience, John vii. 17. Therefore, although for 
the preservation of the testimonies given us to 
bear, and for tire peace and good order of tlie so¬ 
ciety, we deem it necessary that those who are 
admitted into membership with ns should be'pre- 
viously Convinced Of those doctrines winch we 
estqem essentia), yet we require no formal sub¬ 
scription to any articles, either as a condition of 
membership, or a qualification for (Ere service of 
the church. We prefer the judging of nwtr by 
their .fruita, and depending on the aid rf Him, 
who, byhfopmphOt^hathpsiBUBed^jto ‘asjyit 

t \ 
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af judgment to ten that idrteth in judgment,' 
I*. xxviii. 6. Without thu, there is & danger 
■of receiving numbers into outward eornmonion, 
without any addition to that spiritual sheep-fold, 
whereof out ble^ed Lord draared himself to be 
both the door and the shepherd, John x. 7, 11 { 
that is, such as know his voice an<) follow him in 
the paths of obedience. 

“In the practice of discipline, we think it in* 
dispensable that the order recommended Uv Christ 
himselt be invariably observed, Matt, xviii. 15,17. 

“To effect the salutary purposes of discipline, 
meetings were appointed ait an early period of 
the society, which, from the times of'their bRng 
held, we e called quarterly meetings. It was 
afterwards found expedient to divide the districts 
of those meetings, and to meet more frequently: 
from whence arose monthly meetings, subordinate 
to those heW quarterly. At length, in lGfip, a 
pyearly meeting was established, to superintend, 
*> assist, and provide rules for the whole, previously 
to qrhich general meetings had been occasionally 
held.* 

“ A monthly meeting is usually composed of 
several particular congregations, situated within 
a convenient distance from each other. Its busi¬ 
ness is to provide for the subsistence of the poor, 

. and for the education of their offspring ■, to judge 
of the sincerity and fitness of {tersons appearing 
to be convinced of the religious principles of the 
society, and desiring to be admitted into memlier- 
ship; to excite due attention to the discharge of 
religious snd moral duty; and to deal with disor¬ 
derly inemliers. Monthly meetings also grant to 
such of their members as remove into other 
monthly meetings certificates of their member¬ 
ship and conduct; without which they cannot 
gain membership in such meetings. F.ach month¬ 
ly meeting is required to appoint certain persons, 
"Minder the name of overseers, who are to 'tskv 
care tflat the rules of our discipline be put in 
practice; and when any case of complaint, or 
disorderly conduct comes to their knowledge, to 
see that private admonition, agreeably to the 
Gospel rule before mentioned, be given, previously 
to its !x>ing laid before the monthly meeting. 

“ When a case is introduced, it is usual for a 
■mall committee to lie appointed to visit the of¬ 
fender, to endeavour to convince him of his error 
and to induce him to forsake apd fondemn it. If 
they succeed, the person is by minute declared to 
have made satisfaction for the offence t if noq he 
is disowned as a member of the aociety, 

“in disputes betweeii individuals, it lias long 
been the decide*! judgment of the society, that its 
members should not sue each other at law. It 
therefore enjoins all to end their difference* by 
speedy and impartial arbitration, agreeably to rules 
» laid down. If any refuse to adopt this modej or, 
having adopted it, to submit to the award, k is 
the direction of the yearly meeting that such be 
djsowned.. 

' “ To monthly meetings also belongs the allow¬ 
ing of marriages; for our society hath always 
scrupled to acknowledge the exclusive authority 
of yte priest* in the solemnization of marriage. 
Those who intend to marry appear together, and 
propose their intention to the monthly meeting; 
and if not attended by their parents and guardians, 
produce m written certificate of their consent, 
'signed in the presence of witnesses. The meet- 
,^mg theq appoints a committee to inquire whether! 
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they be dear oA ether engagements rei p e c t h w 
marriage; and iffct a subsequent mealing, towHfn 
.the parties also come and declare the continuance 
of their intention, no objections be reported, they 
have the meeting's consent to aolemnute their in 
tended marriage. This is-done in s pohfie meet* 
ing Sir worship towards the dose Whereof the 
parties stand up, and solemnly take each other fo# 
husband and vrife. A certificate of the proaej., 
ings is then publicly ntod, and signed bytheTpiP 4 
ties, and afterwards by the relations and othen^s 
witnesses. Of such marriage the monthly meet¬ 
ing keeps a record; aa also of the liirths and bu¬ 
rials of its members. A certificate of the date, 
of the name of the infant, and of it* parents, 
signed by those present at the birth, is the subject 
of one of these last-mentioned records s , ami an 
order for the interment, countersigned by the 
grave-maker, of the other. The naming of chil¬ 
dren is without ceqsnAny. Burials are also con, 
ducted in*a simple manner. The body, followed 
by the relations and friends, is sometimes, pre¬ 
viously to interment, carried to a meeting; and at 
the grave a pause is generally made; oil both 
which occasions it frequently fulls out that on* 
or more friends present have somewhat to ox|»reM 
(pr the edification of those who attend; but no re¬ 
ligions rite is considered as sii essential part of 
burial. 

“Several monthly inretingscompose aqunrterly 
meeting. A t the quarterly meeting are produced 
written answers from the monthly meetings to 
certai n qu eries respecting the conduct of their 
memhIHf and the meeting's care over them. The 
accounts thus received are digested into one, which 
Is sent, alsq in the form of answers to queries, by 
representatives to the yearly meeting. Appeals 
from tfib judgment of nionthly meetings are 
brought to the quarterly meetings, whose business 
also it ia to assist in any difficult case, or where 
remtssncHS appears in the care of the monthly 
meetings over the individuals who comijg^hsMei 
There are seven yearly meetings, .air..—I. Lon- 
don, to Which come representatives from Ireland; 
2. New England; Si New York; 4. Pennsylva¬ 
nia and New Jersey; 5. Maryland; 6. Virginia; 
7. The Carolina* and Georgia. 

“ The yearly meeting bes the general sujtcrin- 
tendence of the Society in the country in which 
it is established; and, therefore, as the accounts 
which it received discover tlw state of inferior 
meetings, as particular exigencies require, or as 
the meeting is impressed with a'sense of duty, It 
gives forth its advice, making such regulations as 
appear to be requisite, or excite* to the observance 
of those already made; and sometime* appoints 
committees to visit those quarterly meetings which 
appear to be in need of anmedtate advice. Ap¬ 
peals from the judgment of quarterly meetings 
are here finally determined; and a brotherly cor¬ 
respondence by epistles, is maintained with.other 

yearly meeting*. 

“In this place it is propwr I* 1 odd, that, as we 
believe women may be rightly ralfod to the work 
of the ministry, we also flunk that to them belongs 
a share in thdhrapport of our Christian discipline; 
and that some parts of it wherein tlwir own sex 
is concerned, devolve on them with iieculiarsroa- 
priety; accordingly they have monthly, quaiS6tft ( 
and yearlgmeetings at tlteir own *ex, heId at the. 
name time, and hr the same place with those of 
the men; but separately, and without the power 
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of makirig rulesand it Bt»j» 6p remarked, that 
(faring the persecutions which Id the last century 
. occasioned the irapriaonment »f to. many of the 
men, the Dam of the poor often fell on the women, 
aqd was by them satiafectorily administered. - 

“ In order’that those whoare in the situation 
of ministers may have the tender sympathy artd 
' counsel of those of either sex, who by their ex- 
jperienee in the work of religion are qualified for 
"“That service, the monthly* meetings are advised to 
select such, under the denomination of elders.— 
These and ministers approved by their monthly 
meetings, have meetings peculiar to themselves, 
calleduneetingsof ministers and elders; in which 
they ham an opportunity of exciting each otter 
to a discharge of their aeveral duties, and of ex¬ 
tending advise to those who may appear tq be, 
weak, without any needless exposure. Such 
meetings are generally held in tlte Cbmpasa of 
each monthly, quarterly,*and yearly meeting.— 
They mre conducted by rules prescribed by the 
yearly inerting, and hayp no authority to make 
atfy alteration or addition to them. The mem- 
ben of them unite with their brethren in the 
^meetings for discipline, and are equally account¬ 
able to the latter for their Conduct. 

“It is to a meeting of this kind in Londqo, 
called the second day's morning meeting, that^the 
revisal of manuscripts concerning our principles, 
previously to publication, is intrusted by the yearly 
inerting hold in London; and also the granting, 
in the intervals of the yearly meeting, of certifi¬ 
cates of approbation to Buch ministers osjmc con¬ 
cerned to travel in the work of the mirflKry in fo¬ 
reign parts, in addition to those granted by their 
monthly or quarterly, meetings. Wljeto a visit of 
this kind doth not extend beyond Great Britain, 
a certificate from the monthly ineetipgbjf which 
tho minister is a member, is sufficient; if to Ire¬ 
land, the concurrence of the quarterly meeting is 
also required. Regulations of si milar tendency 
siihtuUyp other yeany meetings. 

“"The’ yearly meeting of London, in the year 
1675, afipointfxi a meeting to be held itfthat city, 
fertile purjiose of advising and assisting incases 
of Builering for conscience’ sake, which hathcon- 
tinued with great Use to -the society to this day. 
It is composed of friends, under the name of cor¬ 
respondents, .chosen by the several quarterly mcot- 
’ ings, and who reside in or near the society. The 
same meetings also appoint members of their own 
in the country as correspondents, who are to join 
their brethren in London cm emergency. The 
names of all these correspondents, previously to 
their being recorded as such, are submitted to the 
approbation of the yearly inferring. Those of the 
luen who are approved ministers are also mem¬ 
bers'of this meeting, which is called the meeting 
for sufferings; a name arising from its original 
purpose, which is not yet became entirely obso¬ 
lete. , 

“ The yearly meeting-has intrusted the meet¬ 
ing for-, sufferings with the care of printing arid 
distributing bocks, and with the management of 
its stock; and, considered as a standing commit¬ 
tee of the yearly meeting, it hath** general care 
of whatever may arise, during the intervals of 
thaCreifting, affecting tho ttocif'ty,' arid requiring 
tinmSplste attention, .partirulariy of those ctrcunt- - 
staimM wliich may occasion at) application to 
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have been mentioned, any president, as we be¬ 
lieve that divine wisdom alone ought to prerf&t 
nor hath, a ay member a right to claim jeamtij 
nense over as rest The bffice of clerk, with 
few exceptions, is undertaken volafttavily by 
some member j as is also the keeping off w 
record* When these are very vofominous, and 
require a house for their deposit, (as is the case 
in London, where the general records of the 
society in Great Britain are kept,) a clerk is 
laired to have the care of thorn; but except a 
few clerks of this kind, and persons who nave 
the care of meeting-houses, none receive any 
stipend or gratuity for their services in our elt- 
gious society.” Sec a pamphlet entitled A Sum¬ 
mary of tho History, Doctrine, and Discipline 
of tne Qudkero; Sewell's and Rutty'* i/igt of 
the Quaker*} Beset'* Sufferings j>f the Qua¬ 
ker*; Penn's Work*; Barclay's Apology for the 
Quaker*} Neale'* Hist, of -the Puritans / Cta-y 
ridge's hiftS and Posthumous Works; Devon's* 
Defence of the Doctrines of theQwkers ; Adam's 
View of Religions; Tuke's Principles qf Reli¬ 
gion as professed by the Quakers; (Sough’s His¬ 
tory of Quakers; Clarkson's Portraiture of Qua¬ 
kerism. 

QUAKERS m tub United States.— 
George 1 'oat, the founder of this sect, was brought, > 
before > - .v justices in Derbyshire, one of whom 
reviled him and bade him tremble at the word of 
tho laird. * From this circumstance arose the ap- 
|>dlati<-n Quakers, usually given to his followers; 
they call themselves Friends, from the Scriptural 
salutation, V Opr friends salute thee.’” In 1656, 
they came to America, and settled principally in 
Pennsylvania. They aro opposed to the prac¬ 
tice of eking oaths, and to war, in all its forms. 
They igree with the Baptists jn denying the 
validity of infant baptism. They extend the pri¬ 
vilege of preaching the gospel to females ns Walr¬ 
as to males. They linre also peculiar notions in 
regard to dress, plainness and f mplicity in lan¬ 
guage, Ac. See above. 

Within a few years past, in this country, there 
has been a serious schism among the Quakers; 
a part professing the doctrines of Unitarian ism, 
and called Hick&Ucs, from their leader, the late 
Elias Hicks; the other portion adhering to,the 
orthodox doctrines. It having been made a ques¬ 
tion which of them ought to be considered as ac¬ 
ceding from the doctrines of the original sect, the 
yearly meeting of the Friends in London, May 
20, 1820, sentjbrth an epistle containing a state¬ 
ment of their bciicf; from which it appears that 
they fully believe in the inspiration or the Scrip¬ 
tures, the supreme divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ;-and fo the atonement bv his sufiarings 
and death. By a table putiusiea iq a paper at 
Wheeling, Virginia, in 1809, it appears that there <> 
are in .the United States, 150,000 members of 
this Society; of whom 56,026 aro Hicksitos; 
28,901 are orthodox; the others not known.—B. 

Q.UIETI8TS, a soct famous towards the . 
close of the seventoenjh century. They were 
so called from a kind of absolute, rest and inaction, 
which they supposed the soul to be in when 
arrived at that state of perfection which they 
.called the uniHre life ? in which state they in*- , 
girted the soul wholly employed in contemplating 
tta God, to whore influence it was entirety sub¬ 
missive, j»o that he could turn and drive.it when! , 
and how he would* -. . ) ~ 
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«<*■« i4 Fhuiee wo* Mari* ftmveras de laMotto 
Ghiywj, a woman of festoon, and remarkabirfor 
har piety* Her religious aentimetjt* ptede * 
gtoet Bow in Urn year 168% end* were declared 
naaowM by ***e?sl learned 
eoet, who opposed them tn tbe ymrl697. Hence 
«nn» a coatapetoy between the perfatcW rifen- 
tiened end Pennon, aiehhtahop of fjjunhrav. i 
who earned dppowg. to favour the^syetora of 
Go^pC end who, in 1697, pubiiabfcd * book con¬ 
taining ewenil of her ton#* Feaelon’shook, 
by, mean* of Boesnet, war condemned In thh 
JWr 169% by Innocent XIX. j end the sentence 
of eandemnahen was read by FenekfEl'Mnwelf at 
Cepbray, who eihorted . the people to ftopect 
*wf obey the papal decree, ’ Notwithstanaing 
this seeming aeqtriesoence, the archhiahep per- 
mated to the end of hie days in"; the senti¬ 
ments, which, in obedience to- the order of the 
pope, be retracted and condemned in a public 
manner. 

‘ "A sect similar to this appeared at Mount 
4tho», in Thessaly, near t’leend of die fbun 
teenth century, called. Hatycheuiq meaning the 
•OPie with Ckuietista, They were a branch of 
Bio Mystics, or thorn more perfect monk*, who 
by fong and intonae cootomplathm entfe a T OB to d 1 
to arrive at a tranquillity of mind free from every 


towm* two admirable* 
the frtat volume of hi* 
serves,—1. That quMn 

8. It indicatea bnmw%, 

mind.—3. Ititbanofimal 
the Mfteral dWerofthin 
oord fid amfcy.ML Tt Itfgot* tnnquiH% and 
peace.—6. ft tea decent end lovely tifhtg, Indh 
eating a je*4 dtepedtipo, and producing good 
effect*.—7,4tadon»eth any pmtoiion, bridging 
cmdttwnd feHpeot {hereto.—& ft it a agfe praiS 
tiM^toeghtf m from norifiom erimnftbrdtoM «nd : 
bSwwdsj wheftait pAgtobttealnea^ interfering 
with thetooftneai and concern of other*, often' 
raise* dhMomione, involvos r in 1 gai{t. 
others,^ *how* opr vanity and pride, end oapaifer 
to cntiE nual trouble and danoer 
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nvjical and logical tenw of & exprcasums, and 
tp exclude' self-eontradictory interpretation*, an 
well aa interpretation* contrary to' reason. 43ut 
it is not to act itself up as a judge of those truths 
expressed therein, which are asserted' by a supe¬ 
rior nod infallible dictator, G«d himself f nut 
reason requires and commands even thrf subjrc- 
> don of all its own powers to a truth tbps divinely 
-^-attested; tor it is as possible and as proffer that 
God should propose aoctprtes to our understand- 
irtg which, it cannot comprehend, as duties to 
ottr practice which we cannot, see the reason of; 
for tu^ia equally superior to our understanding 
and Wdl,tand he puts the obedience of both to a 
trial.” See Rbuoion and Rev f, i.ati<“>v, and 
hooka there tocoinmended,; also, Hortens’* Ser¬ 
mon*, ser. 5, vol. i.) Jcnyn's Internal Evidence, 
p. I v2\,Ryland'a Contemplations, voL i. p. S3; 
'Theological Miscellany, vol. iL W. 533; An Es¬ 
say on the Use and Abuse of Reason in Mat¬ 
ters of Religion, by Wilsius, and translated by 
Carter; Dr. Watts's Strength and H”cmtne.vs 
. of Human Reason, 

• RECLUSE, among thePapists, a person shut 
up in a small cell of an hermitage, or monastery, 
and cut off not only from all conversation w$i 
the world, hut gven with the house. This is a 
kind of voluntary imprisonment from a motive 
either of devotion or penance. 

RECONCILIATION, the restoring^to fa¬ 
vour or friendship those who were+at variance. 
U Is more particularly used in referenced the 
doctrine of the atonement. Thus GoWwsaid to 
reconcile as to himaejf by Jesus Christ, 3 CcY. v. 
18. Our state by naturals that of, enmity, dis- 
' satis faction, and disobedience.' But by the suf¬ 
ferings anq merit of Christ We are reconciled and 
brought near to God. The blessings of recon¬ 
ciliation are pardon, peace, friendship, confidence, 
holiness, and eternal life. The judicious Guyse 
an admirable note on this doctrine, 
which! shall here transcribe. “When the Scrip- 
turo apoaks of reconciliation by Christ? ot by his 
cross, blood, or death, it is commonly expressed 
by Cod's reconciling us ter himself, and not by 
his being reconciled unto us ; the reason of 
which sacma to be, because God is the offended 
party, and.we are the offenders, who, as Such, 
nave .need to be reconciled to lpm; and the price 
„ of reconciliation, by the blood of Christ, is paid to 
him, and not to us, Grotius observes, that, in 
heathen-authors, .men'* being reconciled to their 
-goda is always understood to signify appeasing 
the anger of their gods. Condemned rebels may 
- be said to be reconciled to jheir sovereign, when 
ho, on one consideration or another, pardons 
them; though, peth&lgV they Still remain rebels 
* in their hearts agamathim. And when out Lord 
ordered the ofibhding^ j » and be reconciled to 


his effimded brother, 


23,,24, the plain 


moaning hi, that he slwubl go and try tor appease 
his anger, obtain his forgiveness, ana regain his 
' fyvqito and pricadshif, by humbling himself to 
lum,asking his'pardon, or satisfying him for any 
_ Injury that "be afiglri'have donfe Sim- In'fike 
manner, God's itancibing us. fb himMf by the 
croeSofCbristdoes not signify, asjthe oodnians 
joeing flponeded bv cOnsemax to a 
religious tumi* our hearts tg God,but fy a i»- 
amciltstlott that results' train Gods grstmjssdf . 
■^rovidiQg iutu accepting an 'atonement for u*y 
that ho might net intact the punishment upon 
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us which we deserved, and the law condemned 
us to: but might be -at peace with us, and re¬ 
ceive us info favour on Christ’s «c«Qj(mt -For 
this reconciliation, by the cross of Christ, is in a 
way of atonement or satisfaction to divine justice 
for sin t and with respect hereunto* we are mid 
to lw reconciled to God by the death of hit Son 
while^we are enemies, which is of much the 
same import with Christ's dying for the ungodly, 
and while we went yet sinners, Rom. v. 6, 8,40. 
And our being reconciled to God, by approving and 
accepting of hrn method of reconciliation by Jesus 
Christ, knd, on that encouragement, turning to 
him, u* ‘distinguished from his reconciling, ys to 
himself, and not imputing our trespasfes to ns, 
on account of Christ’s haring’ been tribtje sin 
fur us, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him , 2 Cor. v, 18, 31.' This is called 
Christ’s making reconciliation for iniquity, and 
making reconciliation for the sins qf the people, 
Dan. is. 21;.Hub. ii. 17, and answers to. the 
ceremonial and typical reconciliation wlueh war 
made by the blood of the sacrifices under the law, 
to make atonement and reconciliation for Israel, 
2 Chron. xxix. 24 ; Ezck, xiv. 15, 17, and which 
was frequently styled making atonement for sin. 
and On ntormtu nt far their souls. Now, ss all 
the le;. . mf rificcs of atonement, and the truly 
expiut. iy sacrifice of Christ, were offered not tc 
the ojenders, but to God, to reconcile him tc 
them, what can reconciliation by the death, blood, 
or cross qf Christ mean, but that the law and 
justice of God were thereby satisfied, and all ob¬ 
structions, on his port, to peace and friendship 
toward Binncre are removed, that he might not 
pursue his righteous demands uiam them, ac¬ 
cording to the holy resentments of his nature and 
will, and the threatening* of his law for theii 
eins; but might - mercifully forgive them, and 
take them into a state of favour with him&lf, upon 
their receiving the atonement, or 
reconciliation , (Rom. v. 11.) by fiutii, after the 
offence tliat sin had given him, and the breach it 
had nude upon the original friendship between him 
and them?” See urticles Atonement, Media¬ 
tor, and Propitiation; Grot, de Salisf cap. 
7; 1)r. Owen's Answer to Biddle's Catechism , 
Guyse's Note on Coloss. i. 20; Chnrnuck's HorA*-, 
vol. ii. p. 211* John Reynolds on Reconciliation, 

.RECTITUDE, or UpRiriHTNEss, is thechoos- 
ing and pursuing those things which the mind, 
u[»n duo inquiry and attention, clearly perceive! 
to hogopd, and avoiding those that are evil. 

RECTOR, a term applied to several persons 
whose offices are very mfieren% as, 1. Tiie rec¬ 
tor of arparish » a dayman that has the charge 
and care of a parish, and possesses all the tithes, 
&c.—2. The same name is also given to the 
chief elective officer In several foreign -unhvni- 
tics. and also to the head master of large schools. 
3. Rector v is also used in several 'convents for the 
superior'officer who governs the house. Tin 
Jesuits, gave this name to life superiors of such 
of thror houses as wet» either Mmuwric* or col- 

^EUSCUSANTfi, rooh {tenons as idtbov- 
ledgo-the mk ts he the supremo heed of the 
church, and reweeto acknowlcdgo.thc king 1 ! su- 
premoCTj whoere npneo called popish recusants, 

REOEMPTIOlVfo theek^deputea out 
recovery foam sin and death 
sacrifice of Christ, who, on 
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RKPd&MATION 

The Redeemer, Is. lix. 30;' Job xix. Si Our 
■ Engliahword redemption, saya Dr. Qill, w from 
the Lnin tongue, end ntnfie buying again; 
and seternl words, in the Greek language oj' tbe 
New Testament, are used in the affair of oar re¬ 
demption, Which signify the obtaining*of some¬ 
thing by paying a proper price for it» sometimes 
the simple verb •*•»,•£>, to buy, is used: so the 
redeemed are said to be bought junto God by the 
blood of Christ, and to lie bought from the earth, 
and to be 1 bought from 'among men, and tp bo 
bought with a price; that is, with the price of 
Christ's blood, £ Cor. vi *J(K Hence tho church 
o^God is said to he purchased with it, Acta xx. 28. 
Sqjnctjinesthe compound word »>»?•>«* used; 
wlydn signifies to buy again, or opt of tho hands 
of another, as the redeemed are bought out of tips 
hands of justice, as In Gal. iii. 13; and iv. 5. In 
other places, is -used, or others derived from 

it, which signifies the deliverance of a slave or 
c;n>tiye from thraldom, by paying a ransom price 
for him: so the > saints arc said to be redeemed, 
not with silver or gold, the usual price paid for a 
lanfeom, but with a far greater one, the blood and 
life pf Christ, which he came into this world to 
give as a ransom price tbs many, and even him¬ 
self, which is Bvi-iCuTpo,', an answerable, ade¬ 
quate, und full price for them, 1 Pet. i. 18. The 
evils Jroin which we an? redeemed or delivered 
are the curse of the law, sin, Satan, the world, 
death, and hell. The vu/ving cause of redemp¬ 
tion is the love of God, J«>hn hi. 1<». The pro¬ 
curing cause, Jesus Christ, 1 Pet, i. 18, HI. 
The ends of redemption are, that the justice of 
God might be satisfied; his people.reconciled, 
adopted, sanctified, and brought to glory; The 
properties of it are these; 1. It is agreeable to all 
the perfections of God.—3. What a creature 
, never could obtain, and therefore entirely of free 
grace.*—3. It is special and |>articular.--4. Full 
and complete.—And, 5. lastly, It is eternal as to 
itsiilcssings. See articles Atonement, Propi- 
Tr*Tum, Rkconciu avion, Satisfaction; and 
Edwards's History of Redemption; Cale on the 
Sovereignty of God; Lime Street Led. Iect.fi; 
Watts's Ruin and Recovery; Dr. Owen on the 
Death and Satisfaction of Christ; Gill’s Body 
of Divinity. ‘ 

REFORMATION, m-generel, an act df re¬ 
forming or correcting an error or abuse in reli¬ 
gion, discipline, or the like. By way of eminence, 
the word is used for tlfet great alteration and re¬ 
formation in the corrupted system of Christianity, 
begun by Luther in too year 15l7. 

Before the periud of the Reformation, tha pope 
had? in the most audacious manner, declared utin- 
self the sovereign of the whole world. All tbs 
parts .of it which were inhabited by those who 
were not Christians, he accounted to be inhabited 
by nobody; and if Christiana, took it into their 

e to possess any of those countries, he gave 
fibU liberty to make war upon the inhabit¬ 
ants without any provocation, and to treat them 
with no more humanity than they weald, have 
tripled wild beasts. The countries, if conquered, 
were to be parcelled out according tothe pope’s 
pleasure? and dreadful was tbeyfittion of that 
priupe whorefused to obey tfte wW of .the holy 
pontiff, In* consequence of this extraordinary 
authority which tho raw had assumed* he at last 
grantaq to tbs king ax Portugal, all tlic countries 
to the eart/ard of Cepe Non Al rto ya od to 
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the king of Brain all the eomitsles to theRtort- 
ward of it. In tius.wee dptri in htoniMm 
the character of Antichrist emmet in (hie tomato- 1 
of God, and showing hintstif »J3od, 
long before assumed the supremacy beletigta 
the Deity himself in spiritual matters; ttndl 
be assumed the same supremacy"in wofldly i 
tore also, giving the extreme regions of that 
to whom ns pleased.* 

Every thing was quiet every Ketotic_ 

nated, and the whole Christian world suj. 
acquiesced in the enormods absurdities wb 
were inculcated upon them; when, in 1517. thpS 
empire of. superstition began to decline, ana kiai* 
continued to do so ever since. The pereoa whtfl 
made the first attack on the exftavagant aupeij;- ', 
stitions then prevailing was Martin Luther,'the ? 
occasion of wtrieh is rally related under the trti- 
cle I^iTmirtAits. • . J 

The Reformation began in the city of Wittem* 
berg, in Saxon V, but was not long confined either 
to that city or province. In 1530, the'FrancisctnJ 
friars, who had the care of promulgatin g i ndpW % 
genera in ■SwiMerland, were opposed hyZuingr. 
Hus, a man not inferior in understanding and.- 
pmowledge to Lather himself, He 
with the greatest vigour, even at the Very-begin?’ 
nine, to overturn the whole fabric of popery?,) 
hut tils opinions were declared erroneous by thd * 
universities of Cologne and Louvain. Notwjtb- ; 
Binding this, the nimpstratcs of Zurich ajJprovcdK 
of h jg pn veedings;-and that whole Canton, to-*) 
gotha*%ith Aiioac of Rem, Basil and Cfaaflkvb^ 
sen, embraced his opiniops. • 

In Germany, Luther continued, to* make great: 
advances, without being in the toast hiticaiuatedi 
by the^ecclcRiastical censures, whiph were tbu^ 
di-red against him from all quarters, he beings 
continually protected by the Uormart prince^ \ 
either from rshgious or political motives, tof 
his adversaries could not accomplish hjfawbp 
tion, us they had dono that of otiwsT Melaho- 
thou, (^arlostadius, and .Cher men oC eminence, 
also greatly forwarded the work of Luther; anejp- 
in dll probability the popish hierarchy would bufb 
soon come to an end, in the northern parts of ■ 
Europe at toast, had net the emperorAPoarleis V, 
given a severe check to the Progress of reforms-' 
twain Germany. * •. * ’ - . 

During the confinement pf Luther in a eastto :■ 
near Warburg, the Reformation advanced rapid¬ 
ly ; almost every city ia Saxony etui tracing the- 
Lutheran opinions. At tltis time an alteration 1 
in the established form* of worship was first van-, 
tured^ upon at- Wittcmbcrg, fay abolishing the* 
cclcbrition of private- massis^and byjrivtng tha 
cup, as well «a fhe bread, to the laity irftaeLord'i 
Supper. In a short time, however, the pew opi- .< 
nions were condemned'*,^ the university of Ami, 
and a refutation of theaiSw-aitemptod by Heftry ? 
▼411. of England. But Lather was not- to.I**r 
thus intimidated., He published bis anhwaL , 
waton* oil bofto-tiudi asmuch acrimony a* if ha 
had been refuting -the meanest ydverrery J -urnR* 
controversy managed far *nch illdstriouf sntagp*y 
nists drew a g rA^ai attention, atul the .reformer* • 
daily gained neto-converts both in 'FranaMuH 
England. ‘ e ' - >' ■ -*T'./ 

to df Latifrr were^thna^story , 
suceou, tua mv Mdinp^ania. 
tonee somnehagitatotilfw 
The Ant dtopidv pm hp 
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r tt 

tw(cn Luther and T 


the man¬ 
ner in which the body and blood of CTuist were 
, present in the euebarwt. Both parties maintain¬ 
ed they tenets with the utmost obstinacy j and, 
'* bf their divisions, first gave their adversaries an 
^trgument hgainst them, which <to this day-the 
, OathoJics urge with great force; namely, that the 
' Protestants are so divided, that it is impossible to 
know who are rigid ot wrong ; arid that there can- 
> not be a stronger proof than these divisions that 
the*Whulo doctrine is false. To these intestine 
divisions were added the horrors bf a civil war, 
£ oeca sloped by oppression on the one hand, and 
? enthusiasm on the other. See AnaHaptists. 

!(V These proceeding*, however, were checked.— 
•j Luther and Mdanclhnn were ordered by the elcc- 
j tor of Saxony to draw up a body of laws relating 
- to the form of ecclesiastical government, the me- 
. thod of public worship, <Src."which was to he pro- 
cluirpcd by heralds throughout his dons "lions.— 
Mo, with' Mcliincthon, h.ul translated part of the 
, New Testament in 1622; on the reading of winch 
1 the people were astonished to find how different 
the fnws'of Christ, were to those wiiieh had been 
imposed by the pope, and to which they hud lieen 
.Subject. Tiro princes and tlse (M'ople saw that 
! Luther’s opinions were founded on truth. They 
\ opeuly renounced the papal supremacy, and the 
‘ happy inorn of the Reformation was welcomed 
by those who had long sat in sui>erstitioua dark* 

. ness. * r 

v Tliis open resolution so exasperated the pqftmns 
f of popery,'that, they intended to make wifWm the 
i' Lutherans,-who prepared for defene.e. fn 162(1, 

; a <Uqt was assembled ot Spire, 'when.t he cm|x;- 
u ror's ambassadors were desired to use their utmost 
*, undosvours to suppress nil disputes,about ifrligion, 
and to insist upon the rigorous execution of the 
[ sentence which had been .pronounced against 
' Luther at Worms. But this opinion was oppoi*- 
diet proved favourable to the Refonna- 
JMtioti. But lhi# tranquillity, which they in eonse- 
, queries. enjoyed, did not last long. In 132!?, a new 
timet wa*formed, aqd the (lower which had lieen 
| granted to princes of managing tx'clesiuslicul uf- 
| fairs till the meeting of a generufcouneil, was now 
$ revoked, ai*d every change declared unlawful that 
k should hjt introduced into the doctrine, discipline, 
f or worship of the established religion, before the 

* determination of the a|iproaching council was 
known. This decree was consideted as iniqui¬ 
tous and intolerable by several memliers of the 
diet; and when they round that all their argu¬ 
ments and remonstrances were in vain, they en- 

* tered a solorrih protest against the decree oh the 
, 19th of April, and appealed to the emperor afhl 

kfutifre council, tlenca arose the denomination 

* of Protestants, which from tliut time lias lieen 

those who separate from the church of 

Charles V. was in Italy,-to whom the dissent¬ 
ing princes sent ambassadors to hiy their griev- 
ances Iwfbre him; but they met with no encou- 
' raging reception from him. The jaqa' and the 
•. emperor were in close union at tliis time and they 
bail interviews u|xin'the business. The nu|ie 
thought the emperor to he too dement, and al¬ 
leged that it" was his doty to execute vengeance 
.upon the- here tire# faction^ To this, hovyewet, 

T the emperor paid no regara, Jocking upon it as 
sajta*tto condemn, unheard,.a sot of men who 
tea aiways approved theihwdtos good citizens. 
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The emperor, therefore, set out for Germany 
having already appointed a diet of the vfapfae to 
be held at Augsburg, where he arrived, afld found 
there a full assembly of the members of the diet. 
Here the gentle and pacific Melancthon had been 
ordered to draw up a confession of tbeir faith, 
which he did, and expressed hiB sentiments and 
doctrine with the greatest elegance and perspi¬ 
cuity ; and thus came forth to view the famous 
Confession of Augsburg. 

Tliis was attempted to be refuted liy the divines 
of the church of Rome, and a controversy t<?ok 
plonk, which the emperor endeavoured to recon¬ 
cile, but without success: all ho(JC8 of bringing 
about a coalition seemed utterly desiierat*- The 
votaries of the church of Rome, therefomphad 
recourse to the powerful arguments of imperial 
edicts and the force of the secular arm ; and, oil 
the P.fth of November, a decree was issued by the 
emperor’s orders every way injurious to the re¬ 
formers. Upon which they assembled nt Siqal- 
cald, where they concluded a [gague of mutual 
defence against all aggressors, by which they 
formed the Protestant states into one body, and 
resolved to ap,*ly to the kings of France and Eng- 
land, to implore them to patronize their new con¬ 
federacy The king of France, U-ing the avowed 
rival of t . -imperor, determined secretly to cherish 
those sp.i' ks of political discord; and the king of 
England, highly incensed against Charles, in com 
plitisantv to whom the pope laid long retarded, 
and now openly opposed, his long-solicited di¬ 
vorce, was equally disposed to strengthen a league 
which might lx? rendered formidable to the empe¬ 
ror. Being, however, so token up with the scheme 
of divorce, and of aliolishmg the pa [ml jurisdic¬ 
tion in Englnnd, he had but lit fie leisure to attend 
to them. Meanwhile Charles was convinced 
tlrat it was not a time to extirpate henry, by vio¬ 
lence; and at last terms of pacification were 
agreed U(wn at Nuremberg 1 , nml ratitkxl solemnly 
in tip* diet at Ratisbon ; and affairs so orderecFby 
Divine Providence, thut the Protestants oHained 
terms which -amounted almost to a toleration of 
their religion. 

Soon after the conclusion of the peace at Nu 
rqpiherg, died John, elector of Saxony, who was 
succeeded by his son John Frederic, a prince of 
invincible fortitude and magnanimity, but whose 
reign was little better than one continued train 
of disappointment!! and calamities. The religious 
truce, nowever, gave new Vigour to the Reforms 
tkm. Those who had hitherto lieen only secret 
enemies to the Roman pontiff now publicly threw 
off his yoke; and various cities and provinces of 
Germany enlisted themselves under the religious 
standards of Luther. On the other hand, as the 
emperor had now no other hope of terminating 
the religious disputes but by the meeting of a ge¬ 
neral council, he repeated his requests to the pope 
for that purpose. The pontiff (Clement vll.)^ 
whom tbs history of past councils filled with the 
greatest uneasiness, endeavoured to retard what 
no could not with dccehcy refuse. At last, in 
1633, he made a proposal, by his legate, to assef n 
He a council at Mantua, Placentia, or Bologna; 
but the Protestants refused their consent to the 
nominatioii of an ItAian council, and insisted that 
a controvert which liad its rise in thd heart of 
Germany should lie determined wilbinthe htnito 
of the empire. The pope, By his usual artifices, 
eluded the perfopsanee of his own premise j and. 
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ib 1534 was cut off by death, in the midst of bis 
•tratagran. . His successor Paul III. seemed to 
show lets reluctance to the assembling a general 
council, and, In the year 1535, expressed his in¬ 
clination to convoke one at Mantua; and, in the 
year following, actually sent circular letters for 
tliat purpose through nil the states and kingdoms 
under his jurisdiction. ~ This council was sum¬ 
moned by a hull issued out on the second of June, 
153(5, to uieet at Mantua the following year • hut 
several obstacles prevented its meeting; one of 
the most material of which was, tliut Frederick, 
duke of Mantua, hod no inclination recede at 
once so many guests, some rtf them very turbu¬ 
lent, iufo the place of his residence. On the other 
htuWfthc Protestants were firmly persuaded, that, 
as the council was assembled m Italy, and by the 
authority oi' the po|>r a lent', jhc hitter must have 
had an undue influence in that assembly ; of con- 
seijuence, that all things must have lteen earned 
by^tlie votaries of Home. For this reason they 
aaBrtnblid at Smalc ild in the \ear 1537, where 
they solemnly protested against this partial nnd 
corrupt council; and, at the wane time, had a new 
summary of their doctrine drawn up by T^uther, 
in order to present it to the assembled bi:dio|«, if 
it should required of them. This summary, 
which haft the title of The Art ir let of Nniaknbj, 
is commonly joined with the creeds and confes¬ 
sions of the Lutheran church. 

After fit** meeting of the general council in 
Mantua was thus prevent!*!, many schemes of 
accommodation wore pro|Hwed both by the em¬ 
peror and the Protestants; but, by the artifices 
of the church of Rome, ull of them eafnc to 
nothing. In I5M, the emperor appointed a meet¬ 
ing at Worms on the subject of religion, Is-tween 
persons of piety and learning, chosen from the 
conte nd in g parties. This conference, liowcvbr, 
was, for certain reasons, removed to the ilh't that 
was to 1 h- held at Raiislnm the salts' year, ami in 
which the principal subject of debts'rat ion was a 
memorial presented bv n person iirikiiown, con¬ 
taining a project of pence. Hut the conference 
produced no other oiled than a mutual agree¬ 
ment of the contending parties to refer their mat¬ 
ters to a general council, or, if the meeting of 
such a council should lie "prevented, to the next 
German diet. 

'Flip resolution was rendered ineffectual by a 
variety of incidents, which widened the breach, 
and put off to n farther day the deliberation* 
which were designed to heal it. The jsij*e order¬ 
ed his legate te declare to the diet of Spire, as- 
aciyblod in 15-10, that ho would, according to the 
promise he had already made, assemble a general 
council, t(nd that Trent should be the place of 
its meeting, if -the diet had no objection to tint 
city. Ferdinand, and the princes who adbeflft 
to the cause of the pope, gave their consent to 
this proposal { but tt was vehemently objected to 
by the Protestants, .both because the council was 
summoned by the authority of the pope otfjk amt 
also because the plate *n» wiOunthc jurisdiction 
<# the pope i whereas they desired alp** coun¬ 
cil, which should not be biassed by to* ficWtos 
nor awed by the proximity of the potwF; Bm 
MtxktKn no dfat nl : 

ar Mm for the convocation of tmtaaM&pnm , 
appnbplot of the emperor. *tn joetieeto] 
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he etiowed himaoTf not to be averse to eie^l Mv* 
formation. He nppoihlml four cardinals, aftdjj 


three ether persons eminent for their learning, toJ 
draw up a plan for the retV.*, cation of the^churchif 
in general, and of the church ,»f Rome in-pBfcJ 
ticular. "The Reformat ion projtosed in this j ' 
was, indeed, extremely superficial and pi 
yet it contained some particulars which 
scarcely have lieen *cxpccted from those 
composed it. '' f 

All tins time the emperor had been iabodHnf 
to persuade the Protestants to consent to t* 
meeting of the council at Trent; but, jphen 
found them fixed in their opjxmitinn to thui5 
measure, he begun Vo listen to the sanguinary i 
measures of the pope, and result'd to terminate 1 
the dilute bv force of arms. The elector of .j 
Saxony, and landgrave of Hess**, who wgre the 
chief su|)|>ort.cra of the Protestant cause, upon ■■ 
this tools proper measures to prevent their being ,| 
surprised nnd overwhelmed j>> a superior force; j 
but, before the horrors of war commenced} the ,j 
great reformer I.utlii’r died in jieace at Aysclben,^ 
the place of his nativitv, in 154(5. • * 

The emperor and the pope had mutually ra»J5 
utolved on lI k; destruction of all who should daWjr 
| to opjiose tlie council of Trent. T^»e mcetingi 
of it was to serve as a signal for taking up amis $ 
and accordingly its deliberations were scarcely j 
ls*gun, in 151(5, when the I'rotcounts perceived^ 
uodoOfatcd signs of-the npproaehiug stortn, an^ 
a formidable union lwtwixt the ein|ierof and pope, ^ 
whierrmrentened to crush and overwhelm them at; 
once. This year, indeed, there had been a new 
conference at RaiislKiu upon the old subject iff ! 
accommodating difii-renccs in religion; but, froroJ 
the manner ib which the debates w©«* carried | 
on, it plainly ap|»oarrd thgt these differencdlj 
could only la* decided in the field of baftlc; Tl 
council oi' Trent, in the mean time, proinulj 
their decrees; while the reformed prugptrgdl 
diet of Ratislwm, protestcil aguiiMSTthoir nuthb4| 
nty, it!td were on that account proscribed by the>-Jj 
cmrsTor, who raised an army to reduce them toff; 
oliedienee. J 

The. elector of BuXony, and tliejatidgrav® iff 1 
ITcsse led their forces into Bavaria mgaimrt th»| 
emperor, anil cannonaded his camp at IngoM- i 
staot. It wa«f*B|»no«fid that this woukHiriM on| 
an engagement, which would probably have h ecai’J 
advuiitagemts to the cause, of the reformed; batjjj| 
this Was prevented chiefly by the per/idjwff Mam 4 
rice, duke of Saxonv, who invaded the ddml- jj 
nions of his uncle. iJivisions were also fomented 
among the confederate princes by the disriBlfov 
non of the emperor ; and Franca faded in par 4 "' 
itig tlie subsidy which had been pfiBliaed by 4 
monarch: «U which so discouraged the head* u 
fob Protestant party, that their army soondiL 
parsed, and the*elector of Saxony waa tdflpwj 
to direct fata march homeward*. But he 
pursued by the emperor, who made ro vemi 5 
marches with 4 riew to destroy hlsjthldttgr 1 
he should have time to recover hi* vigour.- 
two armies met near Muhlbmg, on the Em 
the #*tb Of April, l&47;,ond alter a Wwjtjr#5J 
tion, tlie elector wa* entirely WnWi #* 
sejftaxcu jMfoWW. idaorice, who bad ; 
brisnyad Inkjpi a«w < .. 

' t-and,.^3ii5pfo*Jie< 

- the rifo«''<dhef bf; 
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emopror, and to implore his pdWfori. To tills lie 
consented, relying on- tTie promise of Charles 
for obtaining forgiveness, and I icing restored to 
liberty; but, notwil'« > iuuling these cxjiectations, 
be way’ unjustly detained prisoner, liy a scandal¬ 
ous violation of the most solemn convention. 

.The affairs of the Protestant* now seethed to 
he desperate. In the diet of Augsburg, which 
V fill soon after called, the emperor required the 
Protestants to leavp the decision of these religious 
disputes to the wisdom of the council which was 
to meet at Trent. The greatest part of jthe iwm- 
rhers consented to this proposal, being convinced 
*hy the pngerful argument of an iin|ieria! armv, 
which was at hand to dispel the darkness from 
the eyes of such at might otherwise have been 
blind to the force of Charles’s reasoning, How¬ 
ever, this general suhniission didjiot prodftee the 
effect which was exacted «f$om it. A plague 
which broke out, or was said to do so, incite city, 
eausdd the greatest i«rl of the bishops to retire 
to Bologna, hi? which means the council was in 
Vfleet dissolved ; nor could all flic entreaties ami 
remonstrances of the emperor pi nail upon the 
pope to re-assemhle It without delay. During 
tills interval, therefore, the emperor judged it 
necisisary to full ujioii some method of amirnmn- 
dating the religious differences, and maintaining 
peace until the council so long expected should 
bo finally obtained. With this view he ordered 
^Julius Belugius, bishop of Nuumberg, Michael 
?Midoiiius, a creuture of the jaqie, and John Agri- 
;colii, a native of Ayselben, to draw up .uiSuiHi¬ 
lary which might serve us a rule of faith and 
worship till the council should he nsueuihlcd; but 
,a* .this was only a temporary expedient, and 
i bad not the force of u permanent or pcr|iet*cil in¬ 
stitution, it thcuce obtained the name of the 
'^Interim. 

> This projix’.t of Charles was formed partly with 
jyhgi^jMo vent his resentment ug.iinst the pope, 
sSttufiam?'i!<.Juiswrr other political purjioses. It 
^contained nil the essential doctrines ol thcfhureh 
jof Kouie, though considerably softened by the 
.artful terms, which were employed, and which 
gwero quite different from those employed before 
'•and alter this period by the conned of Trent. 

' There wo* even an afflicted ambiguity in many 
of the expressions, which made thum susceptible 
"of different senses, and applicable to the vnti- 
iXnents of both eommunions. The consequence 
of ail this was, that the imperial creed was repro¬ 
bated b/both parties. [Six’ Interim.] In the. 
year 1543, tho (>ope (Paul HI.) died; and was 
(.auccwided by Julius [11., who, at the repeated soli- 
.WtHtions of the emperor, consented to the re-utPf 
plfobliag of a council of Trent. A diet was 
Stgsin bold oft Augsburg, under the emmon of an 
iiniperial army,’ and Charles laid the matter before 
.vtbe princes of the empire. Most of thope present 
jpaVe their oansent to it, and, nnionglt the rest, 
.Maurice, elector of Saxony; who consented on 
*tho following conditions: 1. That the points of 
'doctrine wmph had already been decided there 
ysbould hrinp-e Kami nod.—3. Tliut this examina¬ 
tion dhdulToe made in the presence of the Pro¬ 
testant divines.—<3, That the Saxon Protestants 
•houkl have auHlicrty of Toting as well as of deli- 
ebWating intlfe) couagil.—4. That the W»e shtiukl 
*tot pmoi^||^rem« in the MSembly, either in 
, legates. This dadonthm of 
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insisted upon itslieing entered into the ntgtstett^ 
which the archbishop 'of Monts olnrtini«*;ly re¬ 
fused. The diet was concluded in 15iH: and, 
ait its breaking up, the emperor desired tbe assem¬ 
bled princes and stales to prepare all things for 
tile approaching council, and promised to use his 
utmost endeuvonrs to pnvftre modern lion and har¬ 
mony; impartiality aid charity, in the transac¬ 
tions of that assembly. ■» - 

On tbe breaking up of tbe diet, the Protestants 
tuck such steps as they thought most proper for 
their own safety. The Saxons employed Me- 
larictiion, and the WirtcmhergcrK, lirengius, to 
draw uji confessions of faith to bo laid before tho 
dew council. The Saxon divines, hoivcaqr, jiro- 
eeededno furtherthan Nuremberg, having recited 
secret orders from Maurice In stop there; for tlu) 
elector |ierceiviiig that < 'barley bad formed designs 
a on in st the I il wrtit s of (lie ( mtiiiiiii princes, resolv¬ 
ed to lake the mo^t eflecttwl measures for crushing 
bis ambit ion at once. I leiliercti-re entered with tho 
Utmost secrecy and expedition into an alliwujo 
with the king of France ami several of the Ger¬ 
man princes, for tbe security of Hie rights and 
lilierties of the empire; after which, a-seiuhlmg 
a powerful army in l r i.VJ, he linrebeil against tlai 
eiriperor, bo lav with a handful of troops at 
lusprucic, . d ex|>erled no such tiling. Bv this 
slTOden ai.d unforeseen accident, ( 'buries was so 
umeli dispirited, that lie was willing to make 
jieace ulii.’ist on any terms. The eonsoquenco of 
thin was, that he concluded a treaty at i 'tissnu, 
which by tho Protestants is loiisldered as the 
basis of their religion- hlieil). I5v»lhe /list throe 
articles of this treaty it was agreed that Maurice 
and the confederates slnmld lav down their arms, 
ami lend their troops to Pt-rdmniid to assist hifti 
against tho Turks; umf that the landgrave of 
H«sse should be set at lilierlv. By tfir-fojjrth it 
was agreed that the rule of toith called the Inte¬ 
rim should be considered as null and void ; that 
the contending parties should i njov the free and 
undisturbed exereisi’ of their religion unti!*a diet 
should be assembled to determine amicably tho 
present disputes (which dux was hi meet in the 
k I nice of six months;) and that this religious 
liberty should continue always, in case it should 
tie fiiuikl impossible to come to an qniformity in 
diN'trine and worship. It was also determined, 
that all those who hail suffered banishment or any 
other calamity, on account of their having been 
concerned in tho league or war of Sum!raid, 
should lie reinstated in their privileges, fiosws- 
afons, and employments; lliat tlu; inqieriul rlmro- 
ber at Spire should lie open to the Protestants aa 
welt as to the Catholics; and that there shop Id 
al ways be a certain numlier of Lutherans in that 
high court. To this peace, A Hu rt, marquis of 
Elfnnden burgh, refused to suliscrilie; and con¬ 
tinued the war against the Roman Catholics, 
committing such 'ravage* in the empire, that a 
confederacy was at last formed against lino. At 
the head of this confederacy was Maurice, elector 
of SaxSny, who died of q wound he received-in-a 
battle fought mi the Occasion in 1553. i- 

The arem;<.:4y of the diet promised by Charles , 
was prevented by various accidents'; howevfr, it 
met at Augsburg, in' 1555, where it was opened 
by Fcnftnaadjin the name of the emperor, bud 
terminated thorn deptorahle calaitatis* which had 
r«o long desolated the empire, A&erwarimw de- 
jiatee, tbs following acta were pyased, eh the 25th' 
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of Semmber:—That the Protestants Who fo(- 
towed the confession of Augsburg should be for 
the futve considered as entirely free from the 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff end from the 
' uithority and superintendence of the bishops'} 
that they wore left at perfect liberty to epact laws 
for themselves relating to their religious senti¬ 
ments, discipline, and worship; that all the in¬ 
habitants of the German empire should bo allowed 
to judge for themselves in religious matters, and 
to joinrihrmselvcS to tliat church whose doctrine 
and worship they thought the most pure and con¬ 
sonant to, the spirit or true Christianity ^ aigjl 
that all those who should injure or prosecute any 
pemnunnder religious p re terra's, and on account 
of jMrr opinions, «lx>uld lie declared and pro-’ 
cecded against as public enemies of the empire, 
invaders of its liberty, and dwturliers of its peace. 
Thus was the Reformation established in many 
]nrts of the German empire* where it continues 
to tliis day: nor have the efforts of the jtopish 
powers at any time been able to supprc&s it, or 
even to prevent its gaining grounds It was not, 
however, in Germany ulone that a reformation 
of religion took place. Almost all the kingdoms, 
of EurojM' began to open (heir eyes to the truth 
about the same time. The reformed religion wanrj 
projwg.ited m Swedci., soon after Luther’s rap¬ 
ture with t|ie ehurch of Rome,*hv one of hisAw- 

F les, named Wait# Patri. The zealous efforts 
this missionary were seconded by Gustavug 
Vasa, whom the Swedes had raised totliethrone 
in the place of Ohristiern, king of Denmark, 
whose horrid barbarity lost him the erown. This 
prince, however, was its prudent as he .was zeal¬ 
ous) and, an the minds of the. Swedes were in a 
fluctuating slate, he wisely avoided all kind of'j 
vehemence and preei]ii(iition in spreading the new 
doctrmj^, Accordingly the first object of his si¬ 
te ntirin was the instruction of his people in the 
sacred doctrines of the holy Scriptures ; for which 
purpose lit' invited into his dominions several 
Lamed Germans, and spread abroad through the 
kingdom the Swedish translation or the lVitiic 
tliat had tieen made by (.thus Patri. Some time 
after this, in 152'J, he apjiointed a conference at 
Upsal; la-tween the reformer umj, Peter Gallius, a 
zealous defender of tin- ancient superstition, in 
which each of the champions was to bring forth 
hi* arguments, that it might la- scon on which 
ride the. truth* lav. I ii tliis dispute (Minis obtained 
a signal victory, which contributed much to con¬ 
firm Gustav us in hindersuasion of the truth of 
Luther's doctrine, and to promote its progress in 
Sweden. The following year another event gave 
the finishing stroke to its propagation anti sue-J 
cess. .This was the assembly of the states at* 
Westeraas, where Gustavus recommended- the 
doctrine of the reformers with such zed, that, 
after warm debates, fomented by the clergy in 
general, it was unanimously resolved that the 
reformation introduced by Luther should have 
(d«ce in Sweden. This resolution was ’princi¬ 
pally, owing to the firmness and magnanimity-of 
Gustavus,' who declared publicly,' that be woiltd 
* lay down the sceptre, and retire from the king- 1 
dam, rather than rule a people enslaved by «»-j 
ptHen and authority of the p otny and more con- 
taolM by tire' tyranny of their mfthop tjtaa by 
the laws of -their monarch. Fromthis tune tbe 
papal empire in Sweden was entirely overthrown, 
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In fitnmarkptkti refonhatioh Was introd tread 
is early ah the year 1581, in consequence ofotho 
anient deni re diacovereu by Christiern II. df Haw¬ 
ing his subjects instructed in the doc tripes of Lu* 
ther. Tliis monarch, notwithstanding Ids cruelty, 
for which Ids name has been rendered odiojjN, Wtfo 
nevertlielesa desirous of delivering his dominioM 
from the tyranny of tire’ church of Rome. Fpf. 
this purpose, in the year 1530, he sent for Martin 
Reiimrd, ono of the ‘disciples of Curlostadt, W 
of Saxony, and appointed him (irofessor of divt> 
nity at Ha*nia; -uiul after his death, whiebTlsp- 
pened in 1521, he invited Carioatadt himself t*V 
-till that important place. Carlostadt ocqpptad 0f| 
this office, indeed, nut in a short timrercTurned tql 
Germany; upon which Christiern used his ut¬ 
most > ndeavours to engage Lutllbr to visit his do¬ 
minions, but in vain: However^ the progress of 1 
Christiern in reforming the religion of hi* sub. 
jeets, or Ml her of Mtam-ing his own power above 
that of flie church, was chocked, in the year 1523L 
by a conspiracy, by whieh be wns deposed and 
banished i his uncle Frederick, duke of Holstein 
afid Slmwic, bring appointed his successor. 

, Frederic rondueteu the reformation with much 
greater prudence than his predecessor. He non- 
mitted the Protestant doctor* to preach publicly' 
the wntimcntM of Luther, but did not venture to ; 
change the established government and disciplinA < 
of the church. However, he contributed greatly, 
to the progress of I lie reformation by his success- j 
♦il attempts in favour of religious liberty in anj 
asrqmbly of the states held at Odense* in 1587.. 
Here Tie procured the pulilication of ft famous | 
edict, by whieh every subject of Denmark was 
declared.free either to adhere to the tenet* of thft, 
church of Koine, or to the doctrine of Luther.: 
The pn|nil tyranny was totally destroyed by iifoj 
successor Christiern 1(1. He begun by suppre 
ing the despotic authority of the bishOpB, and 
storing to the.ir lawful owners a great part of I 
wealth and jiosifossions which the chujp^ 1 
quirwl Ity various stratagems. .’Lforf whs I 
by « plan rtf nligiuiw dilCtririOj worship, and dii 
eipline, laid down by Bugenfmgiua, whom tb 
king h»d sent for from Wittornbunz for that pu 
pose ;* nml in 153') an assembly of the states i 
Oden-me. gave a solemn sanction to all these tnufo-jjj 
actions. * 

Ip Prance, also, the reformation began to nga 
hoi he progress very early. Margaret, qileen 
Navarre, sister to Francis I., the pcrjietttol riv 
of Charles V., wo* a great friend to the now do 
trine.; and it ap;»sar* that, as early a* the year 
1533, there were ip several of the provinces c* 
France gnat numbers of people who had » 
ceiveil the great/cst aversion l*Ab to,the doctr 
and tyranny of the church of Koine; amor 
whom were man/ of the first rank and di 
and even some of the/episcopal order. Hut i 
their rusnilx-r increased daily, and troubles 
commotions were excited in several places on i 
count of the religious diihwcnCtw, the authority < 
[“the king intervened, and many persons eminr 
for theirwirtue and piety were put todeathjhl 
most liarharous manner. Indeed, Francis, wfc 
had citlter nO religion at all, or, at best, no 
end consistent system of religious princiff'— 
ducted himself towards the rroteatkirt*! 


manner as heal answered*. ta» 

Sometimes hfe resolved to*inyit# 

France, ptobiiWyr with • view to p i n— am i 
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the queen of Navarre, whom A* loved tenderly, 
amfcwho had strongly imbibed the Proteatant 
princifjlea. At other titties he exercised the most 

i. internal cruelty towards the reformed j and once 
made the following mad declaration: That, if he 
thought the Wood of his arm was tainted hy the 

b Lutheran heresy, he would havceii^cut off'; and 
that he would not even spare his own children, if 
thjjy entertained sentiments Contrary to those of 
the Catholic church. 

About this time the famous Calvin began tp 
droit the attention of the public, but more es|>r- 
; daily of the queen of Nnvarrc. His zeal exposed" 
wSiim oi linger; -arid the friends of the recomm¬ 
it' tion, whom l-'runcis was daily committing to the 
flames, planted him more than once in the most 
perilous situation, from which he whs delivered 
Fliy the interposition of the queen of Navarre.— 
l m lie therefore retired out of Frdfcee to Bust! in 
Switzerland, where lie puifiMRied Ins Christian 
; lnsti^ptions, ami bcetmff ufterwards so f.fmoua. 

; TnoM* among the Creneli who first renounced 
the jurisdiction of the l omisli ehurch are com¬ 
monly culled Lutheran# by the writers of those 
curly times j hence it has been supposed that they 
. had all unbilled the peculiar srntimerits of Luther. 
But this appears hy no inruns to have been the 
, case; for the vieinity of the ritirs of Clerievii, 
L.nisaime, Ac., which liud adopted the doctrines 
)t of (‘.d\in, produced a remarkuble edi ct upon the 
» Flench Protestant dm relies; insomuch that, 
about the middle of this century, they all entered 
iifloVommiinioti with the church of Uenev^.— 

: The French Protestants were called Hugurtooti. 

( [see Hujvusoj n) by their adversaries, by wuv of 
j contempt. Their fate was very severe, lieing per- 
' seeuted with unparalleled fury ; and though ninny 
J Jirmces of the blood, mui of the first nobilit y, had 
j embraced their seiitniients, yet in no pail of the 
[, world did the reformers sufter so mueh. At Inst, 
>1111 commotions were quelled by the fortitude and 
f jpr^iMIiUltT of Henry IV., who, in the year 

* MW, gronfebwiil his subjects full liberty of con- 
' tetetme by the famous cSict of Nauteij nnuSeem- 
|' ed to have thoroughly established the reformation 

* throughout liis dominions. During the minority 
of Louis XI V., however, this edict was revoked 

1 by cardinal Alnzarine, since which time the Pro- 
l testants have often lieen cruelly fiersecuted j nor 
was the profession of the reformed religion ill 
! France at any time so safe os in most other coun- 

j, tries ot Kurope. 

In the other parts of Eurojie tho opposition to 
\ the church of Rome was but faint and ambi- 
, guouH before tile diet of Augsburg. Before that 
| period, however, it appeurs, from undoubted 
f testimony, tliut the doctrine of Luther had made 
M considerable, though probably secret, progress 
through Spain, Hungary, Bohemia, Britain, Po- 
‘ the Netiheriands; and had In all these 
inny friends, of whom several- ret wired 
i W f? »««niburg, in order to enlargr their kuow- 
[ ledge by means of Luthe.r’s coiiVersHtion. Some, 

\ of these countries threw off the Romish yoke 
r entirely, and in others a prodigious qumber or 
jj fen lilies embraced tho principles of the reformed 
f religion. It is certain, indeed, and the Roman 
Col li ones themselvc* acknowledge it without 
/'hesitation, that the papa) doctrines and authority 
> would have fetten in* ruin in ad pula of the 
worid at n maa ri not tho fori* 'of the aeouiar 
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fice, In the Nat heriands, particularly, tWmoat 
grievous persecutions took place, so ibuf by the 
emperor Charles V, upwards of 100,OwO- were 
destroyed, while still greater cruelties were ex¬ 
ercised upon the jx'ople bv liis eon Philip II.— 
The revolt of the United Province#, however, 
and motives of real policy, at last put a stop to 
these furious proceedings; and though, in'many 
provinces of the Netherlands, the establishment 
of the Popish religion was still continued, the 
Protestants have been long free from the danger 
of f>m*ecution on arcouiit-of their principles. 

The reformation made u considerable progress 
m Sfiahi and Italy soon alter the rimtuic Is-tween 
Luther and the Roman pontiff. In all the pro¬ 
vinces of Italy, hut more especially in the reyrito 
ries of Venire, Tuscany, and Naples, tjie super¬ 
stition of Rome lost ground, and great number^ 
of people of all rani* expressed an aversion to 
the pa (ml yoke. /Phis occasioned violent and 
dangerous commotions in the kingdom ot "Naples 
in the year 154ft; "which, however, were at 
quelled hy tli# united efforts of t "harles V. and 
his viceroy Don Pedro di Toledo. In several 
jdares the pope put u stop to the progress of the 
reformation by letting loose the inquisitors, who 
spread dree Iful marks of their Inirhunty tlirough 
the great* part of Italy. .These, formidable 
:i4ljisicrs ■ superstition pilt so many to death, 
ana fierp* truted such lion id acts of cruelty and 
oppression, lhat most of tlie reformed consulteu 
I heir sately by a voluntarv exile, while others 
returned to the religion of Rome, at least in ex¬ 
ternal apixaranee. But the inquisition, which 
frightened into the profession of pojjery severuf 
Protestants in other pruts of Italy, could never 
tnake its way into the kingdom of Naples; nor 
Could either the authority or entreaties of the 
yppe engage the Neapolitans to admit even visit¬ 
ing Inquisitors. ' v *- 

In Spain, several people embraced the Protes¬ 
tant religion, not only from the controversies of 
Luther, but even from tliose iji\incn whom 
t iwies V. had brought with liirn into Germany 
in order to refute the doctrines of Luther; for 
these doctors iiuhilx'd the pretended heresy, in¬ 
stead of refuting it, and proirngnlrd it inure or 
lists on their return home. But the inquisition, 
which oould obtain no footing in Naples, reigned , 
triumphant in Spain; and by the most dreadful 
methods frightened the people back into jsqiery, 
and suppressed the desire ol exchanging their 
superstition for a more litfeoiml plan of religion. 
It was, indeed, presumed, lhat ('harles hiiuAelf 
died a Protestant; and it seems to lie certain 
that, when the npproarh of death.bad dissir 
l<nted those schemes of ambition and grandeur 
wliieh had so long -blinded him, bis t* nfimenta 
become much more rational and agreeable 
to Christianity than they hod ever been. AU 
the ecclesiastics who "had attended him, as soon 
as he expired, were sent to the inquisition, and 
committed to the flames, or put to death bv souk 
other method equally terribie. Such was the fate 
of Augustine Canal, the emperor’s preacher; of 
Constantine Pontius, his confessor; of Egidius, * 
who oihe had named to the bishopric of Tortosa; 
of Bartholomew dc Caranaa a Dominican, who 
hart been confewwr to tong Philip end ^unb 
Mary; With twenty others of less note. * 
In KngiMiy the principle* of therdoro^qn 
began to be adopted M aoefe a* an a&ount of 
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Uthen doctrines coukl be comfoyevl thither. In 
that kingdom there were still greet remains of 
tile sect" calk’d Lollards, whose doctrines resem¬ 
bled that of Lutlior; and among whom, of con-* 
sequence, the sentiment* of our reformer gained 
great credit.* Henry* VIII, king of F.uglaud, at 
that time was a violent partisan of the church 
of Rome, and had a jmrtieular veneration for the 
writings of Thomas Aquinas. Being informed 
that Luther spoke of nix favourite author'with 
contempt, he conceived n violent prejudice against 
the reformer, nnd even wrote against him, as we 
have already olservcd. Luther dnl nr.l hesitate 
at writing against his Majesty, overcame him in 
argument, and treated him with very little cere¬ 
mony The. fust step towards public reforma¬ 
tion, however, was not taken till the year 15-1). 
Great complaints had been maih' in England, 
and of a very ancient date, of the (isiiriidtions id 
the eh’Cgy; and, by the prevalence of tlie Luthe¬ 
ran opinions, these complaints were now become 
moAsgeneral than befog 1 , The House of.Com¬ 
mons, finding the orfamon favourable, passed 
aeveral bills, restraining the imjiositionx ot the 
clergy: l»ut what threatened the ecclesiastical 


and avarice of the priests, and tlu-ir continual cii- 
crojudiineiits oil the privileges ot' the laity. The 
billF for regulating the clergy met vvitli opjiosi 
lion In tho House of Lords; nnd bishop fisher 
imputed them to want (%' liiith in the ('omnious, 
nnd to a formed design, proceeding from I fere- 
Heal and Lutheran principles, of robbing the 
, church .of her jdlrimony, and overturning the 
national religion. The ('ominous, however, com¬ 
plained to the kmg’bv their 8|ieuker w Sir Thomas 
A udlev. nfj hone reflections thrown out against 
them; ifTid the bishop was obliged to rctruet his 
words. 

Though Henry had not the least idea of re¬ 
jecting any, even of (he most alrnjfd Romish 
Superstitions, yet, as the oppressions of I lie 
clergy suited very ill with the violence of his own 
temper, lie was pleased with every ujqmrtunity 
of lessening their power. In the parliament ot 
1531 he showed his di*sign of humbling the 
clergy in the most effectual manner. An olwo- 
lete statute was rev ived, from which it was pre¬ 
tended tlut it was erimrnal to submit to the 
legatine power wlueh had been oxereixed-hy car¬ 
dinal Wolsey. By this stroke the whole body 
of clergy was declared guilty ot once. Tiny 
were Uni well acquainted with Henry's dis|Kwi- 
tion, "however, to reply, that thiiir ruin would 
have been Jhe certain consequence of their nftt 
•submitting to Wolsey'a commission, which had 
been given by royal autlionty. Instead ot 
making any defence of this kind, they chose to 
throw themselves on the mercy of tjicir sovereign; 
* which, however, it cost them lh^jffltK.lo pro- 

\ eure. A confession was likewise extorted from 
them, that the lung was protector and supreme 
head of the church of England; though some of 
them had the dexterity to get a clause inserted 
* which invalidated the whole, submission, viz., in 
so far.as permitted by lhe la is of Chfift. 

' Tho»kjrig, having thus beguu to reduce the 
• jiowef of. the clergy, kept no bounds with them 
. gfterw&rd*.- Ije uid nut, indeed, a\tomj* any 
reformation hi itiiviotu matter*; nay, he peree- 
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cuted most violently such as did attempt tljifgj 
the least. Indeed, tht; most essential article e 
his creed seems to have heen his own suprenmify 
for whoever denied tJiis was' sure t<i softer th 
most severe penalties, whether iYotrstant <i 
p ni>ist. • ■ • 

lie dicl in 15-17, and was sucemled bv hisonl 
son Filwnnl Vi. This amiable prince, win^j 
earlv youth was crowned witli that wisdom, M 
gseit v, mid virtue that would have done honpu 
Iff advanced years, gnvt* new spirit nftd vigour t 
the Vrotestimt cause, anil was its brightest orna 
ment, us well us its most effectual support Hi 
encouraged learned and pious men of foreigi 
countries to settle in England, and uddroxsefl 
particular invitation to Martin. Bdher, and l'ar 
Paging, whose niodcmLion added u lustre to the! 
other virtues, that bv the ministry and labours o 
these eminent men hi* concert with those of th 
friernlsnfethc refomuttion in Kngland, he mjgh 
purge Ins dominions froiil the sordid fictions 6) 
|mj*Tv, and I'.xtiihlish the pure doctrines ill ('hria 
t unity in their place. For this put pose lie i«suei 
out the wisest orders for the restoration of trui 
religion; blit his reign was too short to uccom 
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order with the greatest danger, were the seveie 
reproaches thrown out almost without op|x>sitioii 
in the House against tlif dissolute lues, amliiiioi|4 subjeetH, vvhosd sorrow was inexpressible, am 
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nbsh fully ouch a glorious purpose. In the yen 
1553 be was taken from Ins loving and nfllietei 


suited mfljeir loss. 1 lis sister Mary, (the ilaugh 
ter of nnherine of Arr.igou^ from whom Hour; 
lim^ be#n separated bv flic famous divorce,) i 
furiou^ bigot to tho church of Rome, and a prin 
cess wiioSb natural ehanuter, like the spirit ol 
her religion, was despotic and cruel, succceilei 
him oiLthe jintish throne, arid mi|amcd nrirw th 
arbitrary laws and fhe tyrannical yoke of Horn 
upon tin* |>copli' of Fujrland. Nor were the me 
finals winch she employed in fhe clique of suiter 
stition better than the cause itself, or tdtiqieml In 
any sentiinenU of equity or compassion. Hdr 
bs'•oils tortures, ami death in the most k}jp<J xi|| 
form«, awaited those who opposed ilfTi'ill, o 
made thP leusJk stand against the restoration ol 
uojicrv; and, among many other victims, tin 
learned and pious Cramuer, archbishop of (Ian 
terhury, who had l>een one of (lie most dlustriou 
instruments of the refornuitiou in England, foil i 
sacrifice to her fury. This odious scene of per 
sedition was happily concha led in the year 1558 
by the Jtuth of the queen, wlio left no issue; am 
as, yoon ub her successor lhe Indy I .liwilieth us 
cended the throne, all-things assumed a new 
and pleasing asjM'i’t. This illustrious princes* 
whose sentiments, counsels, and project*, hreathei 
u .qiirit sujierior to the natural soilness and deli 
caey of her'sex, exerted this vigorous and maul; 
spirit in tht* defence of oppressed conscience tint 
expiring lilierly, broke anew the iJssjailir yoke at 
PUjial authority ami su|s'Tntitien ; itud,'delivering 
her people, Crpn theliondage of Rome, cstahlibilci 
that form of religious doeuine and eixleaiastirti 
government which still mibwst* in England, 
This .religious establishment diJli-rs in stain* re 
snacta from the (dan that had been formed Irj 
those whom' Edward VI. had employed for p<»- 



. though if ia widely i 
in the most important points entirely opposite tt 
tirejmneiptes of thd Roman histarcny." '' 

The cause of the Reformation underwent it 
Inland the same ridnsitudn and revhlutreui 
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thff. had attended it in England. When Henry 
Vill. after the. abolition of the papal nuthnritv, 
was declared supreme head ii|M>n earth of the 
r.hurrh of England, Gjorge Brown, a native of 
England, ami a monk of the Atigustiue order, 
whom ttyat monarch had created* in the year 
f535, % Brohbi*hop of Dublin, 1>cgan tb act witli 
the utmost vigour in consequence of this change 
in thp hierarchy. lie purged the churches of 
hi% diocese from aujicrstition jn all its various 
forma, pulled down linages, destroyed relies, 
^ abolished absurd and idolatrous rites; atlil, hv the 
' influence as well as authority he-had in Ireland, 
caused tlrt king’s supremacy to lie acknowledged 
'in that nation, Henry ahowfal, soon after, flint 
this aujireiiHie^ was not a vain title; for he ban¬ 
ished tl ie monks out of that kingdom, coil fluent id 
their revenues, and destroyed their convents. Iii 
the reign of Edward VI."still further progress 
war made in the removal of impish superstitions 
by the zealous,labours of bishop Brown, and, the 
auspicious encouragement he granted to all who 
exert'd themselves in the Krformalinn. But the 
death of this excellent prince, and the accession 
of queen Mary, had Ijjje to have changed the t.iee 
ofntluirs in Ireland ap much ns in England; liyjt 
, her designs were d:s,ip|H>intc(l by a very curious 
adventure, of which the following account iias 
been copied from the papers of ttielianl^earlof, 
Cork:— 11 (duct'll Mary Inning dealt severely with 
tile Protestants in England, about the latter end 
of her reign, signed a commission for to Ij Jke the 
name course with them in Ireland; niffT, to exe¬ 
cute the same with greater force, she iiomin-ites 
Dr. ('ole one of the commissioners. .This doctor 
. coining with the commission to Chester on his 
journev, llie mayor of that citv hearing that hei 
Majesty vvaa seeding n messenger into Ireland, 
.and he heJtig a churchman, waited on the doctor, 
who in a discourse with the mayor takelh out of 
?BWWws4sa a lea'hcr box, saving unto turn. Here 
is a loniinKsion that s'tall lush the hi relits if 
jrclaml, calling the Protestants hiftlmt tftle. ’I he 
good woman of the house being well nfleeted to 
•the Protestant religion, aiul also Inning a brother 
named John Fdmtn ds, of the same, then a citizen 
ill Dublin, was much troubled nt the doctor's 
wools; hut wutihiug her convenient time while 
the mayor took his leave, and the doctor compli¬ 
mented him down the stairs, she o|k*us the box, 
takes the commission dht, and places in lieu there¬ 
of a sheet of p;i|X’r witli a pack of cards wrapt up 
therein, the kndveof clulis ts iiie-fneed up|>esm<>M. 
The doctor coming up to Ilia cTinmlict, susis'ctcd 
nothing of what hail hei-n done, and put up the Ivx 
as formerly. The next day, going Ur the wafer- 
' side, wind and weather serving him, lie sails to¬ 
ward* Ireland, and landed on the 7th of October. 
1558, nt Dnhhn. Then coming to the castle, the 
lord Eitz-Walter, taring lord-deputy, sent lor him 
■ to come licfore him and the privy eouucil; who 
coming in, after he hud made a speech relating 
upon what account he came over, he presents the 
box unto the lord-doputy; who paused it to he 
opened, that the secretary might rearl the coiu- 
, mission,—there was nothing save a puck of cards 
with the knave of clubs uppermost; which not 
only startled the lord-deputy and council,'but the 
doctor, who assured them he tiad a commission, 
kukW not how it was gone. Then the lord- 
dtjHWbade an A.v or, Let us have another com- 
»mmiikI we will shuffle the card* in the mean 
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while. The doctor lieing troubled in min<i 
went away, and returned into England, ana 
coming to tnc court, obtained another commission t 
•but, staying for a wind on the water-side, news 
came to him that the queen yvas dead ; and thus 
God preserved tlie Protestants oN Ireland.”— 
(lueen Elizala-th was an delighted with this story, 
which was related to her by bird Fitz-Walter on 
his return to England, that she sent for Elizabeth 
Edmonds, whose husiiand's nntne wus Matter- 
shad, and gave hern pension of-10/.during'hcr life. 

In Scotland, the seeds of reformation were very 
early sown by several noblemen who had resided 
in Germany during the religious disputes there; 
but for many years it was suppressed, by the 
jiower of tb*’ popr, seconded by inhumukf. laws 
and barbarous executions. The most eminent 
opisiser of the’papal jurisdiction was John Knox, 
a disciple of Calvin, a man of great zeal and in¬ 
vincible fortitude. On oil occasions lie raised the 
drooping spirits of the reformers, und encouraged 
thenj^ogo on with thi^twork, notwithstanding 
Hie op|K>sition and treaeWy of the queen-regent; 
till at lust, in 1561, by the assistance of an F.n- 
gb>-h army sent by Elizabeth, ponerv was, in a 
manner totally extir|witcil throughout the king¬ 
dom. ’ nm this period the form of doctrine, 
j^vorshii , ,nd discipline, f'stalilished by ('ah in at 
Genov i, has hud the ascendency in Scotland. 

On the review of this article, what reason have 
we ton-Imire Infinite Wisdom, in making human 
events, atqmretitly fortuitous, subservient, to the 
(fjireud of the Gospel ! What reason to adore 
that Divine Power which wiib here evidently 
manifested in opposition to all the [towers of the 
world! What reason to praise that Goodness 
iv Inch thus caused light and truth to break forth 
for the hairiness and salvation of millions of 
the. human race ! 

For further information oji this interesting sub 
ject, we refer our readers to the works of Burnet 
and lirandt ; to Beuusohrc's Ifistoire dr hi tie 
formation dans V Umpire, et lev J-2tain dc It 
Confession d'Augsburgh drpuis 1517 15.70, It 
4 vols. 8 vo. Berlin, 1785; A tosh rim's Ecrtciias 
tiad History; and [lartieulnrly the Appendix t< 
vol. iv. p. l!l6, o)i the Spirit of the Reformers , h% 
Dr. . V/aetaine. Fee also SI cut an Dr Statu Reli 
pion is et Rcipublicte Crtrolo V. ; Father Paul'i 
Hist, of the Council of I'rent ; Robertson's Hist 
of ('harles V.; Knox's and Dr. Gilbert Stew 
ard's Ifist.' of the Reformation in Scotland 
Enclyc. Brit. ; Claude's Defence of the. Refor 
motion ; An Essay on the Spirit and Infuenri 
of the Reformation by Luther, by B. C. Villiers 
which Work obtained the prize on this qUeatioi 
(proposed bv the National Institute of France ii 
llio public sitting of the i5lh Germinal, in tht 
year 10,) “What lias lieen the Influence of tin 
Reformation by Luthef on the political siluatior 
of the different states pfEuroue, arid on the pro 
gress of knowledge 1” H. More'a Hints to t 
Young Princess. voL ii. eh. 36. 

REFORMED CHURCH. See Ciicnct 
Rwirmkd. 

REFUGEES, a term first applied to the 
French Proteatanta, whs, liy the revocation oi 
the edict of Nantes, were constrained to lly fron 
persecution, and take refuge in foreign countries 
Sinde that time, however, it has licen- extnulec 
to all suchas leave their country on times of <S* 
trees. See Huouknots. 
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FM DONUM MONEY, money' al¬ 
lowed liv government to tike Dissenters., The 

• origin of* it was in the year 1733. As the Dis- 

souters approved themselves strung friends to tin- 
house of Brunswick, they enjoyed favour; and, 
licing exclud'd all lurrutive preferment" in the 
t-hurt-h, the prime minister wished to reword 
them for their loyal!v, and, hy a rcyiiuiug lee, 
preserve them stendfist. A cimsider.ible .sum, 
therefore, was annually lodged with tin- heads ol 
the 1‘rejlnterims, Independents, and lhiptnts, 
to ho distributed an lotto (he necessitous mim-cer.-. 
of their eonoreoattons. • 

RRG !-7N ER ATI ON, a new birth; that work 
of the «Moly Spirit hv which we exj«‘rieiue a 
elutif of he.irt. It is tw he distinguished from 
wliieh is an external rite, though some 
have eontouuded the-n together. Nor does it 
signify a im-re rcfni ntatiun of the outward con¬ 
duct. Nor is it a conversion from one snt or 
crt'il t-> -mother; or even from uflni-m. Nor 
nretft-w fmjitles givrij^to this change. X{g|}lncs 
ii eon-ist in new rrrrwnnnx, suceessiou of tenors 
nr eons'tl,itiorts; or any whisjier as it wete fro-o 
(hid to the heart, concerning his secret l-ue 
ehotee, or purpose to sue us. It h rxnnsmd m 
. - .-ri|>tnre i*y being liorn again, John lii. 7; horn ! 
from .dime, so it may la- rendered, John m. 3, 7, i 
37 ; being ipin-kcm-d, l-'phes. il. 1 ; * ’linst ioniied I 
in the heart, (lid. iv. 13; a partaknig ol the dt | 
Mile nut me. 3 l’et, i. 1. The rflit n ><f ean-e ol 
.vgeiieritiou is the Divine ft pi rit. That man 
not the author of it is evident, if we eonsidW, 
1. The ease m which nu-n are before il takes , 
place; si --t ite of ignorance and inability, John j 
til. 1.—3. The nature of the work shows plainly j 
tint it is not in the power of men to do it.- it is j 
sailed a creation, a production of a new principle I 
which vj^'iiot la-fore, and which man could in*t I 
himself prodme, Eph. ii. H, 10.—3. It is expressh j 
denied to be of men, hut declared to tie of (IihI, ! 
John i 1 J, 13; 1 John in. 0. The iveln, meal'd ! 
cause, \l it mav Is- so railed, is live word of < Jnd, 1 
James i IS; 1 (’or. iv. 15. The erutrurus ol it; 
are, e.otiMetion of mil, holy sorrow, deep Initnilil., J 
knowledge, faith, re[K-iltan(-e, love, and dcvotnl- 
iicss to - hsl’s glory. The proprrtiri of it are 
these : 1. It m n pa-wire work, and herein it dif- ; 
fens fr<mi conversion. In regeneration vve an; 1 
p.-wuve, and rcrei .e from God; in conversion we I 
are active, nnd turn to him.—3. It is an rrre-s, 
siitihh or rather tin ii\r\nnhh: work of God's ' 
grace, Eph. in. S.—3. It is an inntnnlnneuux art j 
lor there can lie no medium between lite and > 
death; and here it diilers from sanctification, 
which is progressive.— I. It is a complete act, .mil 
jx-rfcel in Its kiuflj u change of tfie whole man, 

• 3 (.’or. v. 17.—5. It h a great and important a< l, 
hath ini^o its author ami effects, Kph. ii. 1, 5.— 
C. It in .hi internal act, not consisting in hare 
outward forms, K/t-k. xxxvi. 3f>, 37.-7. Visible 
na to jts dli-rta, 1 John iii. 14—8. Delightful, 

1 FeL i. A—!>. NeeeiWHrv, John iii. 3. —10.' It is 

| an act. the blessings of which we citri never finulk 
io*-, John xiii. 1.—See Cxi.i.ino, ('uvvkrkiov; 
ami C.‘tcirn»rl;'s Work*) vol. ii. p. 1 to 33ft; Cole 
and Wright^ liut enpeeially Witherspoon an Re- 
.gejutratMgt i Doddridge'» Ten Ser.aone on the 

• - Sidtject t Dr. GiU’» Body qf Divinity* artkie 

' Regeneration; Dr. Oiben on the Spirit'Lime 

'• Street iJetufea, ner. 8. , 

., RELICS, in.the Roman chuech, the remain* 

. one 1 
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of the bodies or clothes id* saints or martyr*, §fK 
the instruments by which they were put K 
death, devoutly preserved, in honour of Lheu 
memory; kissed, revered, und eurriid in pro¬ 
cession. 

The respect which was justly due to the mar¬ 
tyrs and teachers of the < ‘hrisii-tn faith,’ in u fori 
ages, increased almost to adoration; end at FengUl 
udorutioii was really [wid Imth to departed saints, 
and to relies of holy nien or holy things. The 
nlnises of the ciiureli of It aunt- with ra-»|i«^ tc 
relies, are very flagrant and notorious ; for Mich 
was the nigefortheuiat otic tinn-, tlait, a»4'. Ms- 
hdlou, n llenedietine, justly complaiusplhc altar# 
were loaded with suspected relic>: uiimcroua-spn- 
rious ones being a-vt-ry where oflci^d to the piety 
and devotion of the faithful. He adds, too, that 
bones are often eon sec rated, which so fur from 
belonging to saints, fh-nlHihly do not licking t<3 
I 'hristisillt. Era m the cnfm-oiiih* numerous re¬ 
lies have been taken, and. yet it is not known 
wlm wen- the persons interns! ihirbin. In 
the eleventh century, relics wen- tried by fire, 
a id those which did not coniviiuie were reckoned 
genuine, and the rest not. Itrlu-s wen-, and still 
i*e, preserved on the altars whereon lii.isH M 
i-4-lebi,ilcil; ii sijiiare hole being made m the 
middle ol the altar big enough to receive the 
hand; and herein is llu- n lie al^msili d, Ix-irig 
first wrapped in red silk, nnd inclosed in a leaden 
I si*. 

T1 X - R iim.'inists plead autiipiity in la-lmlf of 
relies, tiff the Mauielii-es. out of hatred to the 
llesh, vvltii h they considered as an evil piinciple, 
ret-i-ed in honour the ri lies ol smuts; vvbuT) i> 
reckoned a kind of [proof that the (.aiholies dui 
it in thi^lirM age. ’ 

VVe know, indeed, flint the touching oi lifter 
clothes, or relies, Inun an opinion nl some extra- 
oidinarv virtue denved therelrom, was as ancicfit 
as the first ages, there being a bole lnp.de i otn 
eollins ol the forty martyrs wt t'ofiMaiit'mopIt 
exprvssfv fur 4hat piir|Mi«e. The honouring t.ht 
nlics ol'saints, on which tin- i-lmreh ol JvotiK 
iil'ter-vards h-unded her supen-liiions and lijr.ra- 
live use of I belli, as objects of devotion, as a hint 
of el-arms, or amiiU Is, and us iiiHiMiments oi 
jin tended mir.u'ies, appears to have oi igin.itei. 
in a vs {Sr aneieul custom that prevaiiid inaong 
(’hristi.mo, of nusrmhliiig Ht the i i-na ti lira oi 
hiiryiiig-|il.ies-s of the nuWvrs, for the |/UT,s»se of 
romuieinoratiiig them, and ol pt rl'omiiug divinr 
worsl i[p.‘ Wlu-n the jimfessioii of Christianity 
obtained tile protection ot civil govern mi ut, undci 
Constantine the Great, stately eliurcltes Wen 
erected over *fi[iulclires, and their names mu. 
memories w-i-n- treated with every [ms-able biker 
of affection and rc»)s-ct. 'Thin r-ven-itcr, how 
ever, gradually exceislcd nil reasonable bound* 
and those fra yen and n-liguwu- services wen 
ttmugbt to have It peculiar sane, iry u/uj viriut 
wliicti were performed over their toinl-s: In rtet 
the practice winch afterwards obteineiD.I ilejsv 
siting reluM if stunts and mortyrs uink-rthe altun 
in ull diuretic*. This practice w;ts tlnni iinsighl 
of mkiIi imjstftancc, tiiat kit. Amliroee would not 
consecrate a t'fioftth hcruuse it h-ni «ove!ic*t*S*u 
the council of CotwUutinopie in Trullw ordained 
that those altar*, should lie domolislnd undci 
wliH-h there were found no relic*, i He ol 
procuring n-f«-« for thin and other jAirpiw* of i 
similar nature became so excessive, tuat in 
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the emperor Theodosius the Great wan obliged to 
pass a low, forbidding the people to dig up the 
bodies of the martyrs, ana to traffic in their 
relies. 

Such wan Hie origin of that respect for sacred 
relics,* which afterwards was perverted into » 
formal worship of them, und'hecatne the occasion 
o£iniiuinrrable processions, pilgrimages, and mi¬ 
racles, from winch the ohurcli of Rome hath 
derived incredible advantage. In the end of the 
ninth century it was not sufficient to reverence 
departed saints, and to confide in their interres- 
1 sions wid succours; to clothe them witli an 
imaginary* |M>wor of healing diseases, working 
miracles, and delivering from all sorts of calami- 
ties mid dangers; their lames, their clothes, the 
apparel and furniture they had possessed dur¬ 
ing 'their lives, the very ground which they had 
touched, or in winch their putrified ran-aren were 
laid, were treated with a stupid veneration, and 
supposed to retain the .marvellous virtue of heal¬ 
ing all disorders, both of body mid mind, and ol 
defending such kh possessed them against all the 
assaults mill devices of the devil. The conse¬ 
quence of ull this was, that cvcrv one was eager 
to provide himself with these safe la rv remedies# 
consequently great numhers undertook fatiguing 
and perilous voyages, and subjected themselves 
to all sorts of hardships; while others made use 
of this delusion to accumulate their riches, and 
to iinjaise upon the miserable multitude by the 
most impious mid shocking inventions, /).s the jioserl for refusing 
demand for relics was prodigious and Ifni versa I, iimmtcr to a para 
the clergy employed the utmost dexterity to 
satisfy nil demands, and were far from.Is'itig nice 
in the methods, they used for flint end. Tie 1 
liodies of the saints were sought bv fastVng and 
prater, instituted by the priest, in order to obtain - 
0 divine answer, and mi infallible direction; and 
this 'pretended direction never failed to ueropi- 
flij^lfi-Uioir desires. the holy carcass was alvvavs 
found, imirHtovt alvvavs in consequence, os they 
impiously gave out, of the suggestion ui/fl inspi¬ 
ration oft tod himself. Each discovery of tins 
kind was attended with excessive demonstrations 
of joy, and nnunaled the zeal ol these devout seek¬ 
ers to enrich the church still more and,more with 
this new kind of treasure. Many travelled with 
this view into the eastern provinces, uml f^qunit¬ 
ed the places which Oh fist and his disciples htul 
honoured with tlmr prcdfcice; that with the bones 
and other sacred remain* of the first heralds ot 
the Gospel,-they might comfort dejected minds, 
calm trembling consciences, save sinking states, 
and deteml their inhabitants from all sorts of 
calamities. Nor <lid these pious travellers return 
home empty : the craft, dexterity, ami knavery 
of.the Greeks, limnd a rich prey in the stupid 
credulity of the Latin relic-hunters, and made a 
profitable coinmtare of this new devotion. The 
latter paid cunsiucralilc^aunif for logs and arms, 
skulls, .Jt-ii jaw-bones, (several of which were 
PagaiipPnd some not human,) and other things 
that wore supposed to tiavu belonged to the pn- 
mitive worthies of the Christian church-, and 
thus Uw La(in churches came to tftfc possession 
of thorn mphrated relics of St. Mark, St. James, 

St. BurOiOljHftcw, Cyprian, Pantaloon, and others, 
which thrjfWtow at this day witjt so much osten¬ 
tation. But there were many whey unable to 
procure for themselves these spiritual treasures 
Of voyages ami prayers, had recourse to videace 


pettier. f 

cn ttfte< used or brought* into 
tat utes; and justices of peace 
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and theft; for all sorts of means, and all sorts cf 
attempts, in a cause of this nature, were con¬ 
sidered. wnen successful, as pious and acceptable 
tj-to the Supreme Being. Besides the arguments 
from antiquity, to which the Papists refer in vin¬ 
dication" of their worship of relics, 6f which the 
reader may form some judgment from this arti¬ 
cle, iSellartninc appeals U) Scripture in sup|M>rt 
of it; and cites the following passages, viz. Lxud. 
xiii. Ift; Deut. xxxiv. G2 Kings xiii.21; xxiii 
lfi, 17. 18; Isa. xi. 10; Matt. xi. 20, 21, 22; 
Acts v. 12, 15; kix. 11, 12. 

The Roman Catholics in Great Britain do not 
acknowledge any- worship to lie due to relice, but 
merely a high veneration and rtisjx-ct, I* which 
means .they think they honour God, wlid^tlie.y 
say, has often wrought very extraordinary mira¬ 
cles bv them. But, however proper this venera¬ 
tion ami res]icet may lie, its abuse has been so 
great and so general, ns fully to wag-ant the re¬ 
jection of them altogether. 

/Atr are forhiddci 
England by several stat utT! 
pro emiHiwered to search bouses tor impish books 
and relics, which when found arc to be delated 
and hurt ' &c. 3 Jae. 1. cap. 2(1. 

RE I. ,F, a fqn'cies of Dissenters in Scotland 

whose<> - , difference from the Scotch established 
ehurcli is the choosing their own pastors. They 
were separated from llie church in the year 1752, 
occasioned by Mr. Thomas Gillespie being de- 
to assist at the admission of a 
parish yvho were unwilling to re¬ 
ceive -liuu. When Mr. Gillespie was deprived 
ot his parish, lie removed to Dunfermline, and 
preached there to a congregation who were at¬ 
tached to him, and vehemently op|«iscd the law 
of patronage. Being excluded from the commu¬ 
nion ol the church, lie, with two or three other 
ministers, constituted themselves into a presby¬ 
tery, culled the IVesbyterv of Relict; willing In 
tifloid relief to all “ who adhered to the constitu¬ 
tion of the church of Scotland, us exhibited in her 
creeds, canons, confessions, and forms of worship.” 
They are unwilling, it is said, to lie reckoned so- 
eeders. Their licentiates arc educated under tha 
established church professors, whore certificates 
they acknowledge. Many of their jienplc receive 
the. Lord's Supper with equal readiness in the 
established church as in their own. *The relief 
syihod consists of about sixty congregations, and 
about 3ti,00() |>ersoiis. 

RELIGION is a Latin word, derived, accord¬ 
ing to Cicero, from rc/egert, "to re-eonsidcr 
hut occqiding to Serviusmiid most modern grrim- 
mu rial is, from rcligaic, "to bind last," If the 


l ‘lceroniuu etymology be the true une,* the word 
religion will denote the diligent study of whatever 
(ternumi to the worship ot God; but, according 
to the other derivation, it denotes that obligation 
which we feel on our minds from the relation in 
which we stand to some superior power. Tho 
word is sometimes useifru synonimous with sect; 
but, in a practical sense, it is generally considered 
ns the name wjth gmlliness, or a life devntedso 
the worship and rear pf God. Dr. Doddridge 
thus defines it: “Religion consists in the resolu¬ 
tion of the wilt S>r God, and in a constant cafreto 
avoid wRalover we era persuaded he wo^td dis¬ 
approve, to d es p atc h (he Work ire has assigned us 
in life, and to promote his glory in toe happiness 
of mankind." £Soe Gudmnus.] The founds. 



Kt£LiKiiun RELLYANISTS 

tlon of all religion rest* on the belief of the exist- that the Scriptqnfeof the Old and Now Teste* 
once of God. As wc have, however, already merits are^ndmHhe word of God.” • 

considered thd evidences of the divine existence, The reunions which exist in the world have* 
they need not he enumerated again in this place; been generally divided into four, the Pagan, ths 
the reader will find them under the article Ex- Jewish, the Mahometan, and the Christian; lo 
ISTENcb of Qon. . which articles the reader is referred. Tig? va- 

Roligion has Iteen divided into natural and re- rious duties of the Christian religion also urq 
vealed.' Bv natural religion is meant that know- stated in their different places. See also, ns com* 
ledge, veneration, and love of God, and the prae- neeled with this article, the articles i nsmjiatio^ 
(ice of those dutiea to him, our lollow-crc.iturea, R fvki.atmin, and ThUm.oi.v, and 1 sinks there 
and ourselves, which are discoverable h\ the right recommended, 

exercise of our rational faculties, from considering RELIGIOUS, j n n general sense, something 
the nature and perfections of God, mtd our re la- that relates to religion. It is also nred for u }#r- m 
tion to him and to one another. I’ v rrrr<uf;l [ mm engaged by solemn vows to the moim-illc life; 
religions understood thnt discovery which he J or a |icr*on shut up inn monastery, toll-ad a life 
h«$ made to us of his mind and wdl in the Holy of devotion and austerilv under so^ne rule or in- 
Scripflircs. As it respectR natural religion, stilt) I ion. The mule religious are called vionks 
mine doubt whether, properly a|a-aking, there can and/riars ,- the females, nuns and •■niirtnrssrs. 
la* anv such thina; since, through the fall, reason KELLYANISTS^ or Hn.i.m- Univkh-' 
is so depraved, that man without'revelation is , s*i.is'is, the lollnwcr* o( Mr. J nines Kelly. Ho 
under the greatest darkness and misery, as may j first comntericed his rninisterinl elmraeter in csin- 
lie s^jiilv seen by considering the history o^^ivsc j nexton with Mr. Whitefield, mid was received 
nations who are destiti^^of it, and who ai^^eu With great )Kipularity. Upon n rhniige of him 
up to Imrliarisiii, ignonmee, rrutdty, anil evils of j views, he encountered reproach, and whs pro- 
‘very kind. So tar iistliis, however, may lie ol>- nnuuei'd l»y niiniv ns an enemy lo godliness. Ho 
«rved, that the light of nature can give us no U'lieved that Christ as n Mediator was so united 
proper ideas of God, nor inform us what worship, t# mankind, that his actions were thens, his olir- 
vvill lie acceptable to linn. It d.s-s not tell us dietice and.sulh-imgs theirs: and, roii.-cipienth, 
how mm became n falien, sinful mature, as lie I tbat lie law as fullv restored the whole human 
is, nor how he ran Is* recovered. It nllord* us i me* to the divine favour, as if all hail ola red and 
no intelligence hs to the immortality of the soul, siill'ered m their own [lerwnis; and upon this per- 
tile resin reel ion of the hudv, and a future slate siiilfcinn he lueaeheil a finished s,i|viilinn l 'rallefl 
of happiness and misery, The a|Mwtle, lndee^j. hv the apostle Jude, “The coiimirtu siilvutmn.'’’' 
observes, that the Gentiles have the law written Many of his Ibllowers are retook ei| to the world 
Lin their hearts, and are a law urtto tlien.M-lves ; of sjiirits, hut a branch stil| survives, and meets 
yet the greatest moralists among them w< re so at the rlitrpel in Windmill street, Moorfields, 
blinded as to la* guilty of and aetuallv to eounte- London,; where their lire dilleient brethren who 
nniice the greatest viees. Such a system, there- s|>eak. They are not observers of ordinances, 
fore, it is supposed, can hardly la' said to la* reli- such hs water-baptism and the sacrament; pro- 
tfioiLs, which leaves man m such uncertainty, Cessing lo believe only in one baptism, which they 
ignorance, and impiety. |Sre Rfvki.vi ui\.] (in call an immersion of the mind or conscience into 
the other side it is observed, “that, though il is in truth by the teaching of the Spirit ot ^>«d ; m« 
the highest degree probable that the parents of by the fjjiirie Spirit jhev are eniihliu to feed on 
inaiikimt received all their theological knowledge < 'lirist as the bread of life, pmlessing that in and 
by supernatural means, it is yet obvious that with Jesus they ]tosses* all things. Thtyinrul- 
«omo jNirts of tliat knowledge must have liecn cate nnd liuuntain good works for necessary pur- 
capable of a proof purely rational, otherwise not [loses ; hilt contend that the priueipHl and otdy , 
ft single religions truth could have liecn conveyed work which ought to lie attended to, is the doing,, 
through the succeeding generations of tlie human of real Hood without religious ostentation ; thnt to 
race hut by the immemate inspiration of curb in- relieve J he miseries and distresses of mankind, 
dividual. We, indeed, admit many propositions according to our ability, is doing more real good 
ns certainly true, iqmii the sole authority of tlie than th*super«titinuHob#rvarico of religious cere- 
Jewish anil Ghrwtian Scriptures, mid we receive monies. In general they appear to Is-lieve that i 
these Seripf urea with gratitude asthe lively oracles there will lie a resurrection to life, ami a resur- 
ofGod; hut it is self-evidcjnt t|jat. we could not reel ion to condemnation ; thnt believers only will 
do ejther the one or the other, were wo not con- Ik* among the former, who as first fruits, and 
vinced bv natural means that God exists; that kings and priests, will have, part in the first ro¬ 
be is a Ming of goodness, justice, and iiower; sHrreetion, and shall reign with t'hrist in hits 
and that lie inspired with divine wisdom tno pen- kingdom of the millennium; that unlielievers wtio 
men of the sacred volumes. Now, though it is are. st\er raised, must wait the manifestation of 
very posable thnt no mull, of Issly of men, left to the Snviout*of the workJ, undertlmt eomlomna- 
themselvos from infancy in a desert world, would tion of conscience which a imnu in darkness nnd 
ever have made a theological discovery, yet whAt- wrath must necessarily feel; llmtlieljevera, colled 
ever propositions rddtiiig to the lienig and uttri- kings and priests, will hs made the medium of 
bute* of tlie First Cause, and duty of man, ran comniunicnti#iv to tltrir eimdemned lirelhren; 
(^demonstrated by human reason, indejiendent and liko Joseph lo his brethren, though he s|Kiko 
of written revelation, may he railed uaturdj /Jut- roughly to them, in reality overflowed wirb ufioc- 
ofogy, and are of the utmost importance; us Ming tion mid tenderness; that ultimately every Jyae« 
to nd the/irat principloa of all religion. JNatund shali bow, ami every tongue confess that in the 
theology, in thk sense of the Word, ia the founds- LonJ they have righteousness and strength; and 
tion ottne Christian revelation ; for, without a pre- thus every enemy BhalJ he sulxlued to the klng- 
noua taiowl^lge of ft, we could have no evidence dom and glory of the Great Mediator. A Mr 
397 ^ 21 



repentance 

Murray belonging Id this dbdety emigrated to 
Ahberica, and preached these sentiments at Bos- 
#ton and elsewhere. Mr. Relly published several' 
• Works, the principal of which were, "Union.” 
“The Trial of Spirits.” “Christian Liberty." 
“ One Baptism.” “ The Salt of Sacrifice.” “An¬ 
tichrist resisted.” “ Letter* on tTnivernal Salva- 
tlon.” “The Cherubimical Mvsterv.” 

• REM EDI AL LAW. ( See Law, and article 

REMONSTRANTS, a title given to the 
Armenians, bv reason of the remonstrance whieli, 
in lOIO, they made to the states of Holland 
agtiindf the sentence of the synod of Doi t, which 
condemned them a» heretics. Episropius utnl 
Grotius were jit the head of .the Remonstrants, 
whose [mnei|i 1 e* wen* first openly patronized in 
’England by archbishop Land In I loll.md, the 
Oulvirfists presented an address-in op^xrsition to 
the remonstrance of the Arminmns, aiyj called it 
u Counter-remonstrance. See Arm t mans and 
Dour. 

REMORSE, uneasiness nccasione.il by a con¬ 
sciousness of guilt When it is blended with the 
fear of punishment, and rises to despair, it con¬ 
stitutes the supreme wretchedness of the mind. 

REPENT A N< 'E, in general, is sorrow t?«r 
any thing pa -t. In theology it signifies that sor¬ 
row for sin which pro luces newness of life. The 
Greek word mo.t frequently used in the New 
Testament for repentance is *,.«•*, which nro- 
>erly denotes nil ufter-tboiiglit, or the soul recol- 
octmg its midi actings-, and that in such a man¬ 
ner as to produce sorrow in the review, and .» 
desiro of amendment. Another word also is 
used (/unjiiMiiii,) which signifies‘anxiety or 
uneasiness U(am the eonsiderutlon of cvhat is 
doue. There are, however, various kinds of rr- 
pentanee : as, I. A natural rc|H-ntuiico, or wliut 
is merely the clfect of natural conscience.— 2 A 
national reneutimee, such as the Jews in Baby¬ 
lon were lulled unto ; to winch tern|mr.il blessings 
were promised, K/.cl;. xuii. 3t>. —:t. An*\i lernal 
repentance, or tin outward liiiiiiilintiou for sin, as 
in the ease ol Allah. — 4. A hejpot ritii at repent- 
unco, as represented in Ephraim, Ho*, vii. lti.— 
5. A h !fn/ reiientance, which is a mere work of 
the law, and the effect of convictions of sin by it, 
vfliieh m time wear oil', and come to nothing — 
G. Am rertntfrliriil repentance, which consists in 
conviction of sin; sorrow for it; confcsAon of it; 
hatred to it; and renunciation of it. A Ifgul aud 
evangelical repentance aie distinguished thus- 
1. A legal repentance flows only from a sense of 
danger mid fear of wrath; but an evangelical re¬ 
pentance is a true mourning for sin, and an earn¬ 
est desire of deliverance from it.—* 2 . A legal re- 
pqjihutCe tlows from urilielief, but evangelical is 
always is the fruit and consequence ofn saving 
faith.—3. A legal repentance tlows from nn aier- 
nion to GimI and to bis holy law, bufan oviingc- 
' lical from love to both.—i. A legal repentance 
ordinarily Hows from discouragement and despon¬ 
dency, but evangelical from encouraging hope.— 
A. A legal repentance is tenqiofarv^ut evangeli¬ 
cal is tin*, daily exercise of the true Christian.— 
6 . A legal repentance does at most produce only 
a partial ami external reformation, but an cvuii- 
gencal is «J|fcd change of heart and life. 

The awnpr of true repentance is God, Acts v. 
31. 'T\W*Hbjccli of it art* sinners, since none 
but those ^that have Binned can repent. The 


RgPSbOOP 

mean* of repentance i* the word, and the mini* 
ter* of it; yet sometimes consideration, sanctified 
afflictions, conversation, Ac. have bden the instru¬ 
ments of rejicntnnce. The blessing* connected 
with repentance are, pardon, p&ce, anil everlast 
ing life,. Acts xi. 18. The time of Repentance is 
the present life, Ib. lv. 6 ; Eccl. ix. 50. . The eri- 
denres of repentance arc, faith, humility, prayer, 
and obedience, Zeelf. xii. 10. The necessity of 
rejiciitHnee appear* evident from the evil of «in; 
the mis ry it involves us m here; the commands 
given us to repent in God's word; the promises 
mafic to the penitent: and the absolute incapabil¬ 
ity of <-nj(>ving God here or hereafter without it. 
See Dickinson'* falters, let. 9; Dr. Oircn on the 
130th Psalm; Dill's Body of Divinity , article 
Repentance; Ridglnfs Body of Divinity? ques¬ 
tion 7fi; Dames'* Scrmtms, se.r. -1-1. vol. iii.; 
('Use's Sermons, Her. 4; White field's Sermons, 
So tirin’* Sermons, ser. 9. vol. hi.; Robinson’s 
Translation; Stott's Treatise on Repentance, 

ttjd’ROAf'H, the act of fmdiilg fault m oj»- 
proflBRus terms,-or attempting to expose to infa¬ 
my and disgrace. In whatever cause we engage, 
however disinterested our motives, however laud¬ 
able our designs, reproach is what we must ex¬ 
pert/ 1 it it becomes us not to retaliate, but to 
iiear if 'iently; and so to live, that every charge 
brough against us tie groundless. If we be re¬ 
proached for righfcoii-'iioss’ sake, we have no 
reason 'o be ashamed nor to Is* afraid. All good 
men Inve thus suflered, Jesus Christ himself 
especially. \V»* have the greatest promises of 
support. Besides, it has a tendency to humble 
us, detach ns from the world, and excite in us a 
de-arc for that -state of blessedness where all re¬ 
proach shall lie done nivav. 

REPROBATION, the act of abandoning, or 
Utiite ot being abandoned to eternal destruction, 
and H applied to that decree or resolve which 
l to-! has taken from all eternity to pimWi sinners 
who shall die in imjienitonco ; in whieli sense it 
is opposed to election. Bee Ctix'i ion and 1 ’iie- 

lO'MI'INVno-, 

R I'-PRt X >E, blame or reprehension sjuiken to 
a 4 .K-r-. 0 fPs face. It is distinguished trom a repri¬ 
mand thus. He who reprotes another, point* 
out his fault, and blames him. He who repri¬ 
mand*, affects to punish, and mortifies the, of¬ 
fender. In tricing revroof, the following pities 
tuny be observed: J. We st-.ould not Ik; forward 
in reproving our elders or superiors, but rather to 
remonstrate and supplicate for redrew. What 
the ministers of God do in this kind, they do by 
sjK*cial commission, as those that must give an 
account, 1 Tim. v. 1; H<di. xtii. 17.—Si. We must 
not reprove ruddy; there should lie pyoof before 
reproof.—3. We should not reprove for slight 
mutters, for such limits or defects as proceed from 
natural frailty, from inadvertency, or mistake in 
matters of small consequence.— i. We should 
never reprove unseasonably, as to the time, tliu 
place, or the circumstances. — 5. We should re¬ 
prove niildR and sweetly, in the calrtiest manner, 
in the gentlest terms.— 6 . >Ye sluiuld not affect 
to lie reprehensive; perhojis there is no one con¬ 
sidered more troublesome than he who delights in 
finding fault with others. In receiving reproof 
it uny lie observed, l. 7 hat we should not reject 
it merely because it may come from 11 woe-who are' 
not exactly on & level with ourselves.— 2. Wa 
should coneidor whether the reproof jpveii lie no 



RESUHREC'riOft RESURRECTION 

actually deserved; and that, if the reprover knew i which proves its Wtntity i it is the same body that 
.ji *». . ' ■’ * 1 is Imru thiit dies k mid the same that dies that ln»il 

rise again; so that Mr. Locke's objection to tht 
idea of the same body is n mere quibble.—3. The 
resurreciiun will lie Ht the nmmund of Christ, 
and by his power, John v, 28, 129.—1. Perhaps, 
as to tiie iimiiner, it will he xiircrttsirr ; the dead 
in < "hiisl rising Ib-I, 1 < lor. x\. 23; 1 Titos*. iv. 


idl, whether tlie reproof would not lie sharisT 
than whut it, is.—3. Whether, if taken humbly 
and patiently, it will not la* tif great advantage U\ 
us.—4. That it is nothing hut pride to suppose 
that we are* never to la* the subjects of. reproof, 
aince it is human to err. 


RESENTMENT, generally used in an ill j 

sense, implying , i dcterimimtunr to return an in- 1 It*. This doctrine mot’ gu rut wrr and iinportaithi. 
jury. IV. Johnson olwervos, that resentment is ti j It is one of the first principles of the doctrine uf 
union of sorrow with malignity; a combination of ('hrh*t; the w hole tinspel stands or falls with it. 
n passion which nil endeavour to a Wild, with a J It serves to enlarge our vans of the divine per¬ 
mission which all coneur to detest. The m.in*vho | list ions. It rueouragPh our faith tirul Irust tn» 
retires to meditate mischief, arid to exnsjierite Ins 1 ‘ ' J ■ ' " ■’ ‘ '' r * ’ 

own rage, whose thoughts are. emploved only on 
means of distress and contrivances of ruin, whose 
ininiT never pauses from the remembrance of hF 
own arJlrmigs, but to indulge some hope of en¬ 
joying the calamities of another, mas pmlly be 
numbered among the most miserable of human 
lyings; among those who are gulltv ; who have 
neither the gladness of pruejirnty, nor Ij^umIui 
of innocence. 

RESIGNATION, a submission without di.- 
eonlent to the will oft lod. The obhg.,tioos to tin*- 
duty arise limn, 1. The jicrfeetions ot lioil, )>ciit. 

Ivui. 4.—'2. 'L'hc purposes of (lud, Eph. i. 11 — 

3. The comni.iiid-> of God, 1 feb. vn ;i.— l, ’1 be 
promises of < rod, I l’el v.?.--. r i. < lur own in 
terest, I ]r h. li. I I, 1.>,—ll Tbc pro'P'et of cVin.il 
felicity, llcb. lv !l. See aril, les A Ti.o i :o\ 

Di'-eiin, ami 1 ’ii'ii.m i ; H'nithington f'e. 
mifii'i/tan; Grosmnir'a Worn nrr-, Gmah.'s Mate 
Chiislum ,- and Imohs under Arr'.ii ildv, 

RES ITI'U L'lON. that net of justice bv whir h 
we restore to our ruughliour whatever we have 
unjustly deprived him of, F.vod. xxii. 1; Luke 
XU. H 

iMorali L<observe rcspi*cting restitution, 1. Tlyit 
where it c.in lie made to kind, or the inpiry can 
he ci n.imty valued, we are to restore the lhin-\ or 
tile rn’ur. —2 We are Imund to rcstme I he liihv i timorous e renin res, |a*uple who lied--is soon as 
with tiie ii.iLiual increase ot il, that is, to sati-.lv j Ihev sa»v lion taken into custody ; even Peter, the 
lor the loss sustained in the mean time, and the i 
gam hindered.—3. Where tile thing cannot In* 
restored, ainl the value of it is not ceit iin, vve are 
la give reasonable witisfm lion, aecoiding to u 
middle estimation.—1. We area? least to give bv 


, God iind'-r nil tin* difficulties ni‘ lift' ft has a 
I li ndenev to regulate our iillcctions nritt moderate 
j our ili*-ires utter snrlhly things, it supports tho 
I saints under the loss of near relations, utul en- 
j allies them to rc|oice in till* j^lorinim proejiect act 
Is-torc them. Sec li/shj un the ffrstirrertiult; 
}‘ttirn-H^iin /hr Creed 1 l.ilnr Slrrrt fat/. ser. 

; 10; 11 of/' »• t hihii ' tsfti ; \ till rift " it l.asl Day ; lAwhe 
i in i iht I n.A is/iiiiilinif, I ii c. 27; H 'atInnton's 
fj .(•ill'll I 'f 1/wis, Vol. ll. p the.; I! ill Imp 

.\nr> m ’• Hiir/.f, vul 111. (> 7 !>, t'Ki. 

It 1 SI' It It I :< 'lit I.N OP ( 1 1II 1ST. I'Vw 
ml ides inv moo* impnit oil t!i in thn . It deserve* 
tair paiticul.ir attention, hi cause it is the grand 
hinge on vv Inch ' luisl i uiilv tiims, lleuiv, snvs 
the apostle, he was di !iw red liirnur nUciMes, and 
, ilia i/ ii*,niii fm' "in lii'tilimtmu. I nt'ali'ls, IlnW- 
cv,i, have disls-hevid il, hot with what little reft- 
soTi we ici.i. ea-.ilv See on eoiisideiipg the subject 
“II I hi* •Issl v ol Jesus ('hrist,” Satirin, 

‘•wc'i* not ruisisi troin tin" dead, it mml have 
been stolen away. Put this theft is incredible. 
Wliocomiliiltcil it 7 The enemies of Je*us< ‘lui.st 
Wonlihtbey bn ve coni ribnted to Ids glory bv ftnm-, 
t. ii.HKiie' u rejuut of his resurrci lion ? ‘Would 
l.is di .ciples I It is probable llicy woulil not, and it 
is la vt to certain they could not. I low could they 
have undertaken to remove the IsnU 7 b rad arm 


most courageous, trembled lit the voice of e ser¬ 
vant ulil, ulid three tunes denied that he knew 
bi'n. IV ip!'- ot this eliarm ter, would they have 
d.oed to resist the authority of the governor7 
\V.oil I tliev haw* undertaken to oppose the de- 
wav of restitution what the law would give, lor! i re million ot the Snidieilriin, to lorn* a guard, 
that is generally (spin), ami in most-eases r iiher i mid I » eliiib* or overcome soldiers armed unci ' 
favoiirible than rioomus.—a A man is not onlv i au are of danger ? If Jesus (,‘lu 1st were not rim’n 
bound to restitution lor tin* injury he did, but mri again (I s|S*ak tin* language ol unts'lievere,j lit* 
all that direttlv fbllowr ujhui the lnjurio'is aei. I h .-I deceived his diseijih s with vain hopes nj Ids 
For tiie first injury being wilful, vve me si>,'/"» > ■/ J ri -urrectinn. I low i nine, the ttnsciples not. to ilis- 
to will nil that which follows iijsin it. 7 | umr thi inipostun '* Would they have lue/arded 

Sermons, set. 17<►, 171 ; Chillingumrilt' i li or/, 
tK*r. 7. 


RESURRECT!*)N, a rising again from the 
state ot the dead: gencndlv applied to the resur¬ 
rection of the bit (lay. This doctrine is urgin d, 
1. From the resurrection of < 'hrist, 1 For. xv.— 
9.. From thp doctrines of grace, ns union, election, 
■redemption, &c.—3. From Scripture testimonies. 
Mutt, xxti.23, &c.j Job xix.tif), 27Is. xxvi. 19; 
_ I'hii. ii. 20; 1 Cor. xv-.; l)an- xii. 2; l Thess.iv; 
rt; Rev. xx. 13.—4. From the general judgment, 
which of course requires il. As to the nature of 
thia.renur reef ion, it will b»*, 1. General, Rev. xx. 
12, Pi; -JCor. v. 1(1.—2. Of tlu* same horhj. It is 
true, indued, that tin* IssJy has not always the 
same, particles, which are continually cluinging, 
hut it has always the same ovnatituent jiartr, 
333 v ' 


theoi i-l* e - by undertaking an enterprise, so j«*ril- 
in favour of a man who had so cruelly im- 
|ui~td on their credulity? Rut were we to grant 
licit they firmed the design'of removing the Wdy, 
how could they have executed it? I low could wd 
liters ariiie<* mid on guard,jut Her th«*m»elves to tie 
over-reached by a few timorous people? KUkrr, 
says St. Augustine, they in re ashen or air.ahr ; 
\f they were nwnLr, why should they suffi t the 
body to hr UAn n axay ! If null eg, Inrw nnild they 
knur that the dineijties took il away ?■ How dare 
they, then, dtjmse Hint il vv vs «Tnt.KN 7” 

The testimony of the ajiostlea fovniahes usri^ith 
arguments, arid there are rigid a>nridrratkjr» 
which give the cvitleiiee sullscient weight- 1. The 
nature ol these witnt*s»cs. They were not (nen 
of power, rieliin, eliapi'jrwxt, or credit, to impose 
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Upon the world; they Seere < 'pbor and mean.— 

5. The number of thesE* witnesses. See 1 Cor. 
Ttv.; Luke x:.iv. 34 ; Mark xvi. 14; Matt, xxviii. 
10 . It is not likely that a collusion should have 
been held among so many to support a lie, which 
would be of no utility to therp^— 3. The tacts 
♦henwelve* which they avow; not^aupt^ositions, 
distant events, or events related by others, but 
ri‘«ll facts which they saw with their own eyes, 
1 John i.— 1. The agreement of their evidence: 
they all deposed the same thing.—5. Observe the 
tribunals before which they gave evidence: Jews 
and heathens, philosophers and raid tins, courtiers 
and lawyers. If they had Iteen impostors, the 
fraud certainly would have liecn discovered.— 

6 . The place I01 which they bote their testimony. 

Not. at ft distance, where they might not easily 
have been detected, if false, but at Jerusalem, in 
the synagogues, in the pretorium.—7. The time 
of tins testimony ; not years uftcr, but three days 
titled, they declared he was risen; yen, before 
their rage was quelled, while Calvary was yet 
dyed .with the hltsal they had spilt. If it had licen 
o fraud, it is not likely they would liriverome for- 
wanl in Midi broad iLiv-bghl, amidst so liuieh 
opposition.— H. Lastly, tfie motives which induced 
them to publish the resurrection : not to gain 
fame, riches, glory, profit; no, tliev exposed them¬ 
selves to snflering and death, and proclaimed the 
truth from eoiivietiou of its importance and cer¬ 
tainty. , . 

‘■Collect,” snvs Sanrin, “all these pusifs to¬ 
gether ; consider them in one |x>int of /few, and 
see how many extravagant siip|wisitions must Ih> 
advanced, if the resurrection of our ^iaviour lie 
denied. It must lie supposed that guards, who 
hml been particularly cautioned by their flllivers, 
sat down to sleep; atul Hut, however, they de¬ 
served credit when they said the body of Jesus 
Christ was stolen. It must be sup posed that men, 
who have been imposed on in the most odious 
and cruel ssynner in the world, havnrded their 
dearest enjoyments lor the glory of an intpostnr. 
ft must U> supjHisetl that ignorant and illiterate 
men, who laid neither reputation, fortune, tior 
eloquence, possessed the art of”fascinating the 
eves of all the church. It must be supposed 
either that live hundred persons were all deprived 
of their senses at a time, nr licit they were all de¬ 
ceived in the plainest matters of fact; or that this 
multitude of false witnesses had found out the 
secret of never contradicting themselves or one 
another, and of being always uniform in their tes- 
mony. It must la) sup]ant'd that the most expert 
courts of judicature could not find out a shadow 
of contradiction in u |>ulpal>Ic imposture. It must 
he sup|toned that the apostles, sensible men in 
Other cases, chose precisely those places and those 
tinn's which were moat unfavourable to their 
views. L must be Riqqioxcd that unisons madly 
suffered imprisonments, torture-?, and crucifixions, 
to spread mi iU&jion. It must lie supjxwd that 
len lbous»i|f®gnriioles were wrought in favour of 
falsehood, or all these facts must lie denied; and 
then it must lie supposed that the assisttos were 
idiots; that the enemies of Christianity wore 
id. fa; and that all the primitive Christians were 
idiots. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of Christ 
ifibrds us u variety o&UMful instructions. Here 
we see evidence of 3 WKe power; prophecy ac- 
Bompliahod ; the dwrooter of Jesus established; 
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his work finished; and a future state proved. Tt 
is a ground of faith, the basis of hope, a source Of 
consolation, and a stimulus to obedience. See 
.Saurin's Sermons, ser. 8. vol ii.; Robinson's 
Translation ; Ditto, and West on the Resur¬ 
rection } Cook's Illustration qf the general Evi¬ 
dence establishing tfie Reality of Christ’s Resur¬ 
rection, p. 323, Ecc.^Rcv. vol. iv. but especially 
a small but admirable Essay on the Resurrection 
of Christ, by .Vr. Pore. 

RETIREMENT, the state of a person who 
quits a puBHc station in onler to lie alone. Re¬ 
tirement is of great advantage fo a wise man 
Jo hnn “the hour of solitude is the hour of medi¬ 
tation. He eoimnuneswith his own heart. He 
reviews tin- actions of his past life, lie c(greets 
what is amiss. He rejoices in what is right; 
und, wiser by Experience, lays the plan of his fu¬ 
ture life. The great and the noble, the wise and the 
learned, the pious and the good, have been lovers 
of serious retirement. On this field the patriot 
lorruMhis schemes, tlie philosopher pureness his 
discomica, the saint improveshunselt in wisdom 
und guodnr«ti. Kolitude is the hallowed ground 
which religion in every nge has adopted us its 
own. There her sacred inspiration is fell, and 
her ho' Hysterics ch vale the soul; there devo¬ 
tion lil: ,p flit voice; there falls the tear of con¬ 
trition '.here the heart pairs itself forth before 
bun w ho made, and bun who redeemed it. Apart 
Irom l icn, we live with nature, and converse 
vvilh God” Logan's Si'rmons, vol. ii. ser 2; 
Jihtii's St niton*, ser. 1), vol. i,; Hales's Rural 
Philosophy; IJreirster's Recluse; Ximmerman 
an Solitude. 

REVELATION, the act of revealing or mak¬ 
ing a tlimg public that was before unknown; it 
is also Used for the discoveries made by Clod to 
"his prophets, and by them to the world; ami 
more particularly lor the tnioks of the Old and 
New Testaments. A revelation is, in the first 
place, pass.ble. God may, for unv thing we can 
certainly tdl, think proper to make some disco¬ 
very to his ereuiures which they knew not liefore. 
As lie is a Being of infinite power, wo may bo 
assured he cannot la* at a loss for means to commu¬ 
nicate his will, aqd that ill such a munner as will 
sufiieiciilly mark it his own.—2. It is desirable. 
For, whatever the light of nature could do for 
cull before reason was depraved, it is evident 
that it has done little for man since. Though 
reason la* necessary to examine the authority 
of divine revelation, yet, in the present state, 
it is incapable of giving us projier discoveries 
of God, the way of salvation, or of bringing 
us into a slate of communion with God. it 
therefore follows.—3. Thntfl is necessary. With¬ 
out it we can attain to no certain knowledge of 
God, of Christ, of the Holy Ghost, of pardon, of 
justification, <>1‘ sanctification, of happiness, of a 
luture state of rewards and punishments.—4. No 
revelatioh, as Mr. Brown observes, relative to the 
redemption of mankityl, could answer its ro- 
Rpectivo ends, unless it were sufficiently marked 
with internal and external evidences.. That tip? 
Bible, hath internal evidence, is evident from tho 
idc.is it gives us of God's perfections, of the law 
of nature, of redemption, ot the-state of man, Ac. 
As to its external evidence, it is easily seen by 
the characters of tire men who composed* H, the 
miracle* wrought, its success, the fuljilincnt of its 
predictions, &c.—[See StRirrcKK.'}—S l The can* 




*rn^ of revelation are aureriihle to reason. It is Arrh Campbell mtRerr/a/ion • FA,,s ,m 1 Heins 
Iriir, there are wiiiie tlunsl-j iilxive the reach of' Thine*; Hole'* (\itrt,ot' the Uen/Ues. • 
reason ; liuf ft revelation eoiifawnn.* such thiiiux H I'.V I ’\1 fK uip'iiis liie return of' injury tor 
in no eonir idn'tion, ax 1 >n_J as il 1- iu.i .il'iuiisI i s i| iir\, or (lie iiitlietioii of pain on another in eon- 
reason : tor if tlimy lie rejected winch <■:•!*-' sequence of ,m mpirv received from him, farther 

not lie evietly comprehended, we must lieco-ne than the just on.ii of repnr.il.nil or |nimshmi>nt 
urilieheverx OII'T of almost everv thucy around repine. /iVivif»v differ* inatirliillv I'rom rest n(- 
jt s Tin* doctrine., th«> inilitntioiii, tin 1 threaten- win/, win. h rises in the imn.l imincdt.tfrlv on 
inji, tin* precepts, the promises, ot the I'lhle, tire hem.* 111111r.-<I; hut ierme< is n cool mill dclihgr- 
everv way re.is m.ihic. i lie ni.itler, form, and ale W'ekidiicsx, mid ix’ullcii executed vein's alliT 
exhibition ol revel itim are consult ml with re.i- the oil. nee is »nni. I'.\ mine if i< coiisiderej nn 
•“'ft.—f*. I he revel.ition contained ni our llihlc ,i nrrvei-mu of nn;jer Anrri, it is sml, is h pnx- 
H |M>rleetly iw hlnr It is mi address to the re i ..ion ;*nen to in.m for wise mid proper pnrposeH,, 

son. pid*mcnt, and u licet lolls of nun TlielMdl hut i.re/pji is (lie eorruption of .ineer • is mi- 

Testament iihoiituls with the fme-t specimens ol I inliir.il, .1 n>! theretoie <mi;lit to lie siip^re -.ed It 
llistorv, s'lhlunilv, in I intereslino scenes ot I * r. > - I H nlwn ,i!ile lh.it t In* prn|ier object of anger in 
viii.ll^e. The I lets ot till' New Test iineiil nre ! \iee ; hut the oh|oel lit general ol nrengi is mini, 
si; inorled h\ iinilonhleil eMileiiee. Iioiii enemies! 11 I rnislei * (lie It it re<! line to I lie 'lee to the lilnn, 
•in,I fnrn Is Tlie cttesl itiotis fo the oiih' e\ ! to whom it is not di|c It is foilmlilen hv the 
isteiieo of i ’hri .‘Mint' me mini.rou. lroni l r o.i ' sie, pit ores, unit Is uiilicrninillg [tie i li Harter rind 
Inis, I’olveirp, Iren "« 5 , liistm Mirt.r, ,m.l I'.i 1 -pint ot if pe.ieelul tollower of Je"iis (‘hri-l.'Scc 
llnli^wlio were t '.sti.mi; .nid In T icitiis, j A \ .i n 

Suetoniu j , Seienui. I 'li n \, \e w li" were Ije.i j lx IVIIt [! N I>, \euernlile ; drsrrv ing nwe noil 
llteils--*| S -e * ' i * I 'll 11 X | 7 Pie P'Vill I respei t Ills a (llle of respect givi II to rerlrstax- 

ti i.w eoni u 1 it "t 111 our thole ire Jim" 'v'c inn ■/ pi 1 The rilimoii. nhrutid ;ii" rolled irinmtl 


The Ml liter, till' l.l IP ler t ie . M • '. the pP 111 I l.e 11, I 
0111 s. pre.erx ition, .V- \e ,i!I pi n. tin. - , 
j See | ',-iu ii,io. ] -S If eve 1 ilion n ml, 11 fed I'M 
i/'/o'/ il ‘it n> h f It I- a eomm mi ohu'.tion I" 
11, till hit herlo it h !-■ In eii eon 11, i. d to tew, hud 
tho 1 'lore e vu! I not • ome Iro n ' ■ id w 'to I- >0 lie 
11'.ole it , '.ml tin. mode of ir"mii ' v ill eipi tl!\ 
h"ld 'mo I i Mnist the permis.ion ot .pi, the pi 
1 p.nhties of ! ’r.w idenee. the rlieiidlnl evils nnl 
mi.eries of 111 ml.md which ' <o.l r-ould line pre¬ 
vented It inns* he t.irtlier eh.erxe.1, lh.it none 
de-erve .1 revel.1*1.m ; III d men have despi-cd and 
utilised I'll er*l. rexi l.lllolis he o.ivet 1 111- pinple 
Till, H” 1 I III III. we II nr re,I .oil to h.heve sh ill 

lie unde I.no.vn (o Miml.m.! Already 11 t- 

spreidm r IN genuine 1 ■ 1 hieoee. In 110 • cold re 

gl I’ls "I i ie p n't ||, III the hprpnc' region , of llle , 

sol.l!i, die I'.rdi he.pus to he Ivipevu ; uid from ; 
the predi Meins 11 eopi mis, W’e hehev the m|oiioi 1 s j 
Mill of rev. 11I1011 shill spine Hid iliupilli.ite llle | 
whole elohe --'I 'I'iie r/l' • > of rex«-) ill.Ml w I i' Il j 
luxe nlre 1,lx t liven pinee 111 th ■ wo'l.l h.iu hern! 
uitoimhui.r. I p pr. ijKirliou .is 1 he I Sdili Ins he, mi > 
known, iris mid scieneei lmxe Ins'ii ■■iiltix ited ! 
p ■ lee mid lih.ftv Inter lieeil dill'jsed, fi’ll 'null 
111 ird ofiiej* 11 li ms hue lieeil ufh'iuled to N.itions I 
li hi’ e,nur_p'd from I'jiionmee mul hirh.iruv, 


I1II11 J.nnl .lhhe.sfs, piioiesses, .^e, reverend 
#iolheis In t led.nnl, li|slui|is nre ri;dit revi'- 
n nl, mnl .ip liiusliops most reverend; piivute 
< lere", iinm. levt rent! In I'r.tnee, Indore the in¬ 
volution their bishops, up hliishojis, .nnl ithhols, 
wire rill .ilikt', nm / 11 rfi rnit. lit Seotl.tml, 1110 
fli%Mv uitliv itli 1 t l |*. ui" ntrirnil tsvnod 1 - m >/ 
1 "11 1 dii/^.intl the penei.il nssemhlv is, n 111 mhli . 
T!ie Miisfrilers, nlso, m I ml li.ive the I it In 
of reveietnl; flnill' r h some of them suppose tlie 
leim implit's too inueh to he (*i"en to n men* 
erentiir*, mnl lh.it of < lod only if nmv he snnl 
with proprntv, “holy mid leveiend is Ins rimne,” 

I's I'M 1 

ItV!Ill I',\t T, nwf’ul repnnl; mi net of ohei- 
'■ 1 nee ; .1 suhmissivi .mil humlilc deporf ment Sen 
I .on n N nil. 1 no •; iv Vox 

III* i^lTKt )I ;s\I’SS, p 1st tee, holmexs. Thn 
ri p/1 “'mii nr*,* of friir/ix the nli'-olule mid esxentiul 
|M*rlei tloii ol lux lliltlirc; Hollief lutes il lx lint for 
In- pisliee. I lie riq/itrou on v.v nf I'liri'il di'iiotcH 
not oijlx lit,, ilhxohite |>erfi etion, hilt ix tnken for 
his iH'rleet oiiidieiii'e to the l:nv, mnl sufli-rine flu* 
penillv thereof 111 our stent! The rif'hfrmi\nr\t 
of /In >lmr is llint olx'dlenee wliieh file lew r*v- 
<|Uir«'x The rii'hh <>u.,iii'*n of ftilh is I he righfe- 
mixneSh of t 'hrisf nx nx-eived by fulfil Tfv s.iitiU 


winile communities lime Iwn in->r.illy reformed, j li.ive <1 threefold rtnlileoui-nexx |. Tin’riMhti'oiix- 
iiputlur.il pr.u lien .ibohshed, md wise luvvx in j ne-n o! lln'lr [x-rMius, ns III ( dirist, lilx merit Ix’llljr 

x'ltuted It s spiritual e|fie|x huvr been wonder-; imputed to them, mid tliev ;ieee]ited on the ncenunt 

fill. . K 111 .M .md jieu-s.infs. eorupierorx iind phi- ! tliereof, ■’ < 'or v -JI ; l'‘pli. v -27 ; lx. xlv. til.— 
fospphers, tin* w ise mid the imiorml, the rich and | • l . The riuhteouxuesx of their priiieipleu lx inn de- 
the po >r, have tmen hrmuht to the ly««t of the rivixl from, mid formed ne"ord:ii(* to, fhe rule of 
errisS; ye. 1 , milllonx have Ivrn enh^llteiied, mi- riolit, I'h exi*. 11 — II. The rielifeoUHliexx of their 
proved, reformed, mid made li.appv by its in- lives, produeed by (he Kanrtifyino inlhienee ol tlm 
Hu pin s. I ,e| ,mv one denv this, mid lie miixt lie l July Spirit* wiflumt whieh no mini eliall ae«: flie 
an hardened, lotmr.mt infidel indeed, fireaf U Lord, lleli. xiii 11; 1 < ‘or. vi. II. See Impi ta- 
the truth, and must prevail. See Dr. IshtntT * Tins', Jr.xTifti ATtos', S v •:< 1 1 fir vi'i'is ; / hi.kiv- 
Xerr,*s'Uy of lit rr Li/ion. “This work,” mivs hon’.i l,cUr m, let. 12; Wiflirr'ipnori’v I? xnj on 
Mr. Ilylarul, “has had no answer, and 1 amjier- Lnpatrd Jlighh'ou^nrx*; Ifrrm/x Thrnnx and 

*®T!t«ded if never will meet with it solid eonluta- Axpasin; Dr. (hern on Ja-hjv'atmn; Wat/r'a 

tion.” Ifohjhurtnn a/fattu-l fhr Drifts; Inland’* Workx, p. 5.T2. vnl. iii, oef. ed. ; Jrnkx on Sub- 
Virit of Dcin!vnl Writers; Brown's Ottnprn- mntxion to the lh%hlr,mixnrsn of (iod, 

■ilium of Xaturnl and Re real ed Religion; SHI- RITL, a nolerim act of relitjion; an external 
'lingjlcel's .Origines Sacrte, jierhajw gne of the ceremony. (Sw.CsnKMOSv.) Fot the Tiohta 
. ableat defencijy of revealed roll non ever written, of the Jews, nee Lawman's Hr brew Ritual f 
' Delands Revehili-nn examined with f'nndour; Spencer de Heb. I we.; Jlurtllon the Morale In- 
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tiitution; Bishop Law's Theory of Religion , p. 
8 tfc.(ith ed.; Godwyn's Moses and Aaron; Ed¬ 
wards’s Survey of all Religions, vol. i. ch. 9; 
Jennings's Jewish Antiquities. 

RITUAL, a book directing the order and 
manner to Ik; observed in performing divine ser¬ 
vice in a particular church, dioctse, or the like. 

ROOK RUNES, so called from John Rogers, 
t|}cir chief leader. They appeared in New Eng¬ 
land aliout 1677. The principal distinguishing 
leijet of thiH denomination was, tliut worship 
performed the first day of the week was a s[»ecie8 
of idolatry which they ought to op|iose. In con¬ 
sequence of this, they used a variety of measures 
to disturlf those who were assembled for public 
worship on the Lord's day. 

ROM AN‘CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES. The earliest 
settlement of Roman Catholics in this country, 
appears to have been liable m Maryland. In 
lii.lC, a Jesuit accompanied the emigrants to this 
state; and from that date till the period of the 
revolution, the American Catholics in Maryland 
and Virginia were constantly served by Jesuit 
missionaries, successively sent from England.— 
The Rev. Dr. John Carroll having been elected 
tlu- first bishop, by the clergy, through a speciil 
indulgence granted them by the jxqie, Pins VI., 
a see was constituted, and the bishop elect con¬ 
secrated in England, August 1,'>, 17!R>. He hud 
been chosen by twenty-four out of twenty-six 
priests assembled for the purpose. At length^ in 
1810, the increase of the Romish c^nm union 
had become so great in the United Stalls), it was 
judged best at Rome, to erect the Episcojmto of 
Baltimore into a Metropolitan or Archi-enisco|>aI 
see, and to establish four new Hiiflragan dioceses, 
viz. Boston, New Vork, Philadelphia, and Burtis- 
town, Kentucky. This was, accordingly, carried 
into ell'ect with great pomp and solemnity. Pre¬ 
vious to this period, New Orleans hail been erect¬ 
ed into a bishopric; anil in 1 820, those, of Rich¬ 
mond and Charleston were added. iHI these 
receive their titles from the places where they arc 
constituted, as m countries connected with the 
Romish government, or as is done in episcopal 
England. Singular, therefore, ns is the sound, 
Boston, the capitu! of the Puritans is designated 
as an episcopate subject to Rome, an event doubt¬ 
less regarded with triumph at her court. To the 
almve Episcopal sees, that of Ohio has been sub¬ 
sequently milled, and is denominated from Cin¬ 
cinnati, the principal town, where the bishop’s 
cathedral was consecrated December 17, 1826.— 
Mobile has also been created an episcopate by 
Pius VI11. the present pope. 

The diocese of Barustown possesses a Do¬ 
minican convent, two nunneries, and thirty 
churches. Nunneries are also connected with 
most of the other dioceses. The population be- 
Ivngiug to the Roman Catholic church in this 
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country Is estimated at ha.f a million. They 
have in the United States an archbishop, who 
resides at Baltimore, and nine bishops. The 
sum of $21,000, raised in Euro|K- Uy the “ Asso¬ 
ciation for the Pro|Mgation of the Faith,” was 
assigned in 1828, to the missions of America, to 
be appropriated more es|ieeiall) to flic benefit of 
the great Valley of the West. They have |**- 
nodical publications at Charleston, (South Caro¬ 
lina,) Hartford, and Boston. A convention of tin. 
prelates met at Baltimore in October, 1829, and 
addressed a pastoral letter to the laity in tin 
United States. The principal matters of exhorts- 
tiofl are, the necessity of greatly increasing the 
miniKr of the priests; the iiiq>ort.iiicc of the 
education of children; influence through means 
of the press; interpreting the Serinture* “ ac¬ 
cording to the pnanimous consent of the church 
ail he re nee to the principles and government of the 
church; urgency of efforts to disseminate the 
true faith, Ac.' On the whole, the state and 
prospects of the Papal church in the llpited 
States are such, that protestants ire beginning to 
regard them in a very serious light. See Quar¬ 
terly Register and Journal of the American 
Education Society for February, 1890.—B. 

ROt' ARY, a bunch or string of Kails on 
whicl Roman Catholics count their prayers. 

RO >IGRU(TANS, a name assumed by a 
sect m canal of hermctical philosophers, who 
arose, as it has Ken said, or at least became tir<t 
taken notice of, in Germany, in the liegmnmg 
of the fourteenth century. They Ixntnd them¬ 
selves together by a solemn secret, which they all 
swore inviolably to preserve; and obliged them¬ 
selves, at their admission into the order, to a 
strict oKervancc ot certain established rules.— 
They pretended to know all sciences, and chiefly 
medicine; whereof they published themselves 
the restorers. They, pretended to be masters of 
abundance of important secrets, and among 
others, that of the, philosopher’s stone; all which 
they affirmed to have received by tradition Irom 
the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi, and 
Gymnosophists. They have Ken distinguished 
by several names, accommodated to the several 
branches of their doctrine. Because they pre¬ 
tend to protract the period of human hie by 
means of certain nostrums, ami even to restore 
youth, they were called lotmortalcs; as they pre¬ 
tended to know all things, they have Ken called 
Illuminati; and, because they have made no ap¬ 
pearance tor several years, unless the sect of Illu¬ 
minated on the continent derives its origin from 
them, they have Ken called the Innsiblc Bro¬ 
thers. Their society is frequently signed by the 
letters F. R. C. which some among them inter¬ 
pret Fratres Boris Cocti; it King pretended that 
the matter of the philosopher’s stone is dew con¬ 
cocted, exalted, Ac. 

RUSSIAN CHURCH. See Greks Church 


s. 


SABBATARIANS, those who keep the 
seventh day as the sabbath. They are to lie 
found principally, if not wholly, among the Bap¬ 
tists. They object to the reasoiis which are gene¬ 
rally alleged tor keeping the first day; and assert, 
that the change from the seventh to the first 
402 


was effected by Constantine on his conversion 
to Christianity. The three, following projuMiit.ons 
contain a summary of their principles as to’ this 
article of the sabbath by wliich they stand dis¬ 
tinguished! 1. That God hath required'the ob¬ 
servation of the scveutli, or last (lay' of every 
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week, lo be observed by mankind universally for 
the weekly sabbath.—‘2. That this command of 
God is perpetually binding on man till time shall 
be no morP?—And, 3. 'Imat this uncivil rest of 
the seventh-day sabbath is not (by divine au¬ 
thority) changed from the seventh and last to the 
first day ol the week, or that the Scripture doth 
no where require the observation of tiny other 
day of the week for the weekly sabbath, but the 
seventh day only. Thev hold, in common with 
other Christians, the distinguishing doctrines of 
Christianity. There nre two congregations ol 
the Sabbatarians in London; one among the 
general lInsists, meeting in Mill Yiinf; the 
other among the particular Baptists, in Cripple- 
gate. There are, also, a few to lie tumid in dif- 
teitnt parts of the kingdom, and some, it is said, 
in America. A tract, m siip]ior.t of this doctrine, 
was published hy Mr. Cornthwaito, in 1710.— 
See Krone's Skrtrh ojf the Itrnomiuntum « of 
the Christian World; and hooka under next 
article. 

SABBATARIANS IN THE UNITED 

STATES. The Sabbatarians in this countrv i 
are more generally known by the name of Sr- 
vrnth-da<j Hop! and differ from the Baptists 
generally in no lVsperl, but in regar.l to the sab* 
bath, liehcwng that the sere nth, and not the first 
day of the week, is the day which ought lo lie 
religiously observed. In l(ki8, there were a few 
churches of this connexion in England. The 
first Sabbatarian chin-chin America, was formed 
in Newjiort, Rhode Island, in 1G71. They are 
confined principally to tlmt state. A few years 
since they numbered nlsiut 1000 coniinunicmils 
In the United States there are about ‘2000 mem¬ 
bers united together in an annual conference. 
Population lO.(KK).—B. 

SABBATH, in the Hebrew language, signi¬ 
fies rest, and is the seventh dav ot the week ; a 
day appointed for religious duties, and a total 
cessation from work, in commemoration ol Hod's 
resting on the seventh day; arid likewise in me¬ 
morial of the redemption of the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage. 

Concerning tin* time when the Snbhath was 
first instituted, there have been different opinions. 
Some have maintained (lint the saotification of 
the seventh day mentioned in (Jen. li. is only 
there s|n»knn of -r p; > „ V i ■•>, or hy antieipuliori; 
arid is to Ik* understood of the sahh-itli afterwards 
enjoined in the wilderness; and that the histo¬ 
rian, writing after it.was instituted, there gives 
the reason, of Us institution ; and this is supposed 
to be the case, as it is never mentioned during 
tt»c patriarchal age. But against tins Hcntiment 
it is urged, 1. That it cannot la* easily sup|s>sed 
that thA inspired [lemnan would liuve mentioned 
the sanctification of the seventh dav among the 
primeval transactions, if such sanctification had 
not taken place until ‘2500 years afterwards.— 
2. That considering Adam was restored to favour 
through a Mediator, and a religious service in¬ 
stituted, which man was required to observe, in 
testimony not only of his dependence on the 
Creator, but also of his faith and hope in the 
promise, it seems reasonable that an institution 
•o grand and solemn, anil so necessary to the 
observance- of tlii* service, should br then exist¬ 
ent.—3. That it is no proof againstpt* existence 
nrc&use it is not mentioned in the patriarchal age, 
no atore than it is against its existence from 
Atl’l 
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Moses lo tlieswd of David's reign, which was 
near 44(1 years.—4. That the Sabbath wa*men¬ 
tioned ns a well-known solemnity la-fore the pro¬ 
mulgation of the law, Ex oil. xvi. 23. For the 
manner in which the .lews kept it, nnd the awful 
consequences of neglecting it, we refer the reader 
to the Old 'Hestament, Lev. xxvi. 31, 35; Neh. 
xiii. lfi, 18; ,ler. xvii. 21; F./ek. xx. 10, 17; 
Num. xv. -23, 30. 

Under the t’hnstlan disiH-nsation, the Sabbath 
is altered from the seventh to the first day of the 
week. The arguments for the change an* these i 

1. As the seventh dav was olwrveil bv the Jew¬ 
ish ehun-h ill memory of the rest of trial after 
the works of the creation, nnd theft deliverance 
from Pharaoh's tyranny, so the first day of tin* 
week has ahrnt/s liceii observeifby the (‘lirintiuii 
church in memory of ('lirist’s resurreetion.— 

2. Christ made re|x-a(ed visits til liis disciples mi 
that dav.—3. It is fulled the Lord’s dav, ltev. i. 
10—f On this day the apostles werelissom* 
bled, when the I loty Ghost came rlovvn so visibly 
u(hiii them, to qualify tlu-in for the, conversion of 
the world.—5. On this dav we find St. Paul 
preaching at Trims, when the disciples came to 
break bread.—The directions the npostlos give to 
the Christians plainly allude to their religious 
assemblies on the first dav.—7. Pliny 1 tours wit¬ 
ness of the first dav of the week being kept as a 
(estival, in honour of the resurrection of Christ ; 
and the primitive Christians kept it in the most 
%olcmu manner. 

Tiny arguments, however, nre not satisfactory 
to some; anil it must be emiU-ssi'il that there is no 
law in the New Testament concerning the first 
day However, it may lie observed, that it is not 
sninpcl) the precise time that is universally bind¬ 
ing, us that one day out of seven is to Is- regarded. 
"As it is impossible," says Dr. Dpddridge, "cer¬ 
tainly to determine which is the seventh day 
from the creation : ami as, in consequence of tho 
spherical form of the earth, and the absurdity of 
I lie heme which supposes it one great plain, tho 
change of place will mressarily occasion some 
alteration m tho time of the beginning and end¬ 
ing of anv day in question, it being always at tho 
same time, somewhere or oilier, sun-rising and 
sun-selling, noon anil midnight, it seems very 
unreasonable to lay such a stress ujsin the parti- 
ciil ii day us si mu do. U seems abundantly suffi¬ 
cient that there In- six days of lalwur nnd one 
of religious rest, which there will Ik* upon tho 
Christian and the Jewish srheme." 

As the sabbath is of divine institution, so it Is 
to In- kept holy unto tin* Lord. Numerous have 
been tin- days ap[Kmited hy men for religious ser¬ 
vices; but these nre nut binding because of hu¬ 
man institution. Not so tho sabbath. Hone® 
the fourth commandment is ushered in with a 
K-enliar emphasis—“ Remember that thou keep 
»ol> Uio Wibatli day.” This institution is wise 
a * to its ends; That God may be. wor*liip|)ed; 
man instructed; nations benefiUsI; and families 
devoted to tho aorvice of God. It i* lasting as 
to its duration. Tho abolition of it would lie 
unn*asonal*le; unsoriptural, Kxud. xxxi. 13j and 
every way disadvantageous to the body, to society, 
to tJie soul, and oven to the brute creation; It w, 
however, awfully violated by visiting, feasting, 
indolence, buying Hiid selling, working, worldly 
amusements, and travelling. “Look ii to the 
streets ,' 1 says bishop Porto us, “op (in- Loid'* 
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dny, and sec whether they coiwyy the iilea of a 
day |>f rest. Do not our servants and our cattle 
seem to lie almost as fully occupied on that day 
as on any other'? Anil, ns if this was not a suffi¬ 
cient infringement of their refits, we contrive by 
needless entertainments at home, and needless 
journeys abroad, which are often d>y choice anti 
inclination icsrrrrd lor this \erv day, to take Up 
all the little remaining part ot tluir leisure time. 
A sabbath (lav’s journey was among the Jews a 
provi rbial expression (or a very short one; among 
us it'enn have no such meaning affixed to it. 
That day seems to be considered by too man) as 
fd’t a partly divine and human authority, for the 
purpose not«if test, but of its direct opjiosiio, the 
hi'"tur of trundling, thus adding one day more 
of torment to tlfosc generous but wretched ani¬ 
mals whose services they hire; and who, lieirig 
Generally strained he'.o'id I heir strength the other 
->\ ditkS of the wi eh, have, ot all creatures under 
hcavcii, the br-t and most cipiltuhle cluimHo sus- 
js’ii ion ol lalsiur on tlie seventh." 

These are evils greatly to lie lamented; they 
are an insult to God, ail injury to ourselves, and 
an awful example to our si rvaiits, our child'. m, 
and our friends. To kiii< tit’v (Ins d.iv, we should 
consider it, 1. A day of ir*/; not, indeed, to ex- 
elude works of merev and charity, hut a cessation 
from all labour and care.—2. As a d.iv of re mem- 
I'lnmr; of i real lull, preservation, redemption.— 
'! As a day of meditation and player, in which 
".'c should cultivate communion with Clod, llevi 
l. 10. - -I. Asa dav of pilin'u- tew.'■Iiip, A^ts xx. 
7; John xx. 1!>.—5. Asa day o f joy, Is. Ivi. 2; 
W. cwiii. ‘21. —(i. As a day of praise, Ps. exvi. 
12, II—-7. As a day of an!it ipation;- looking 
forward to that holy, happy, and eternal saljlmth, 
th it remains for tile people of (_Jod. See ('iiaml- 
iti's two .Sermonv on the Sabbath; Wright on 
the Sabbath; II 'all.s's Holiness of Time.* and 
/‘lari'.; (h toil's sue Hi.* 1 '. on the lord's Day; 
Krnuirotr .> St noon anil Dud. on I hr Sabbath; 
Up. Dortrns's Sri. ser vo). I. ; ft a/fs’s Sir. 
ser. 57. vol. i.; .S’. Dulmti's Apology for I hr 
Christian Sabh.ilh; Kcnnuott on the Oblation.* 
of Cain and Atnl, ]i ISI, 1S5. 

SARELLIA NS, a sect m the third century 
that embraced the opinions of Suliellius, u philo¬ 
sopher of Egypt, who openly taught that t lie re 
is nut one person in the t lodhead. 

The Sals-lliaus maintained that the Word And 
thn Holy Sinrit are only virtues, emanations, or 
functions of the Deity; and held that he who is 
in heaven is the Father i.l'all things; that he de¬ 
scended into the Virgin, Ivcame a child, and was 
born of hrr us a son; and tint, having aceoni- 
ihalnvl tho mystery of our salvation, lie diffused 
um-solf on Uie ajHistles in tongues of fire, And 
was then denominated the Holy Ghost. This 
they explained by resembling nod to the sun; 
the illuminated virtur or quality of which was 
the Word, and its warming v irtue the Holy Spirit. 
The Word, they taught, was chirk'd, like a di¬ 
vine ray, to aoeomplisTi the work of redemption; 
and that, being re-ascended to heaven, the influ¬ 
ences of thn Father were e.oinmunicated after a 
like manner to tho apostles. 

ISACOPlIORl, a (denomination in the fourth 
century, so called, |^euuso they always went 
clothed in sackcloth, and affected a great deal of 
uustoritv and uenanca, 

SACRAMENT is derived from the Latin 
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word sacramen/uTtL, which signifies an oath, par¬ 
ticularly the oath taken by soldiers to be true 
to their country and general —Tho word waa 
adopted by the writers of tho Latin' church, to 
tlenote those ordinances of religion by which 
Christians cuiiip under an obligation ofobedience 
to (rod,and which obligation, tiiev supposed, was 
equally sacred with that of an oath. [See Vow.J 
(>f sacraments, in this sense of the word, Pro¬ 
testant churches admit of but two; and it is not 
easy to conceive how a greater number can be 
made out from Scripture, it the definition of a 
sacrament lie just which is given In the church 
of England. Fly that church, the meaning of 
the word sacrament is declared to lie “ail outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace 
given unto us, ordained by ChiT-t himself, a 
means w hereby we receive the same, and a pledge 
to assure us thereof.”—According to this d< rim- 
tic n, baptism and the Lord s Supper are certainly 
sacraments, for each consists of an outward and 
visible sign of vvh.it is l.< hexed to lie an inwiyd 
and spiritual grace ; both were ordained by (,'hrist 
himself, and in the reception of each does the 
Christian solemnlv devote himself to the service 
of his Divine Master. [ See il.ro i ism, and 1 .okii’h 
«Si eoEK.j The Humanists, however, add to this 
nilmlter ■ . tirmahon, prim in e, t.i franc unction , 

ordinal i' i, and man mgr, holding in all seven 
sacraments [See 1 ’o'tiiv ) Numerous, how¬ 
ever, its the micr.mienls of the Romish church are, 
n sect of* 'Imstmns sj.ruiig up m I'.ngland, early 
in the last century, who increased their numlar. 
The founder of this sect was a Dr. Deacon. 
According to these men, every rdr, and every 
phrase, in the Imok called the Apostolical Consti¬ 
tutions, were certainly in use among the aisistles 
themselves. Still, however, they make a distinc¬ 
tion between the greater and the lesser sacra¬ 
ments. The greater sacraments are only two, 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The lesser arn 
no fewer than ten, viz. live belonging to baptism, 
rvnrrisrn, anointing irilh ml, the irhilc garment, 
a taste of milk and. hwuy, and anointing with 
chrism or ointment. The other five are, the sign 
of the cross, imposition of hands, unction of the 
sick, holy ordtis, and mah iinony. This sect, 
however, if not extinguished, is supjsised to lie 
in its last wane, lls founder published, in 1718, 
his full, true, mid comprehensive view of Chris¬ 
tianity, in two catechisms, octavo. 

SACRAMEN T AR IANS, a general name 
given for all such as have hold erroneous opinions 
resjH-cting the laird’s Siipjier. The term is chiefly 
applied among Catholics, by wav of reproach to 
the Lutherans, Calvinists, and other Protestants. 

SACRIFICE, an offering made to Cod on an 
altar, by means of a regular minister; aaan ac¬ 
knowledgment of his power, aU{J a payment of 
homage. Sacrifices (though the term is some¬ 
times used to comprehend all the offerings made 
to God, or in any way devoted to his service and 
honourj differ from mere oblations in tins, tliat in 
a sacrifice there is a real destruction or change 
of the thing offered; whereas an oblation io only 
a simple offering or gift, without any such change ■ 
at all: thus, all sorts of tithes, and first fruits, 
and whatever of men’s worldly sulfetanec is con¬ 
secrated to God for the support of hyi worship 
and the maintenance of his ministers, are offer¬ 
ings or oblations; and these, under the Jewish 
law, wen either of living creatures, 1 ' or other 
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things: but sacrifices, in the more peculiar sense 5 2,] that "snsrificctt wen* looked upon nngffls. 
of the term, were either vMiolly or in part con- and that the General opinion was, that gift should 
auuicd bv lire. Tliev have, by divines, been have the twine effect with (5ml an with mans 
divided imo'bliKhlv and unbloody. Moody mteri- would appease wrath, conciliate favour with tho 
(ices wen 1 , made of living creature*; unbloody, vt Deify, and testily the gratitude and iifbvtion of 
*h« fruity ot tlii* earth. They have also been the saentieer; and that troin tins principle pro- 
ditided into r a-pbi/wy, imprlro/ori/ , and rurha- corded expuflorv, jireeatorv, mid eueluiristietd 
riklical. The tirst kind were ollered to obtain ollcriugs. This is all that is pretended from"na¬ 
if Gml the forgiveness ot sins; the second, toitunil livrht to eomitenanee this practice. Jtut. 
oweure some favour; and the third, to express i how well soever lln*e<>iiiparison may be thought 
-bankfulucss t.ir favours already received. 1 1 n- to hold between sacrifices and gifts, vet the opi- 
Jer one or oilier ol these heads mav all sacrifices] moil tlint sacrifices would prevail with Goo must 
le arranged, though we are told that the Kgv|v proceed from an olsa-rvatinn that gifts had nre- 
ialls had six hundred and sixty six dftlerent vailed with men ; an observation this udvieh I inn 
tinds ; a n in idler surpassing all credibility. Vu-1 nud AM bad little opporliiiiil v of tftakiug. And 
fious have been the opinions of the learned enn-i if the coals of skin which God directed Adam to 
coining the oiigni of sa< uliees. Some sup|K)sej make were the rein.iins of saeittiees, sure Adam 
'that thev hid tlioir origin in. mi)stsIiIioii, and j could not saeiiliee troin this nltservatiiiii, wheii 
vvcto merelv the inventions of men; others, that i there were no sul'icds in the world upon winch 
they originated in the natural sentiments of the 1 he could make the®* obsei vations " | Iveniiieolf s 
human heart ; ntlieis imagine tliul (5ml, in order j seennff Dissert. on the (illeriiigs of t 'mil arid 
m prevent their Is ing offered to idols, introduced | Abel, p 201, iVc j 

tTirm into bis service, though lie did not upprovej I tut the grand objeition to the divine origin of 
of them as go,id m ijn mselvcs, or as proper rites sacrifices is di wo tioin the Scriptures llicm- 
of worship. “ lint fliat aiiiini! sai-rt tiers," s.iy s, selves, lurticul.n I v the lollowmg, |.ler. vu. 22, 
u learned iiutboi. ‘‘wire not instituted bv man, 211 : J 11 I spake not to \ nut lat tiers, not ctiiiiniund- 
Bcems exlremclv ivih-jit Iioiii the acknowledged ed I hem, at the It.tie that I luouplil them out of 
uiiirti• (/./>/ ol tin pi,a lice, liom t lie vvoiiderlul F.gv pt, eoiu'eiuing the iii.it', is ol burnt -ollcriugs 
sunn in vs oil he man' ur in w Inch l lie whole world or sue ii tiers; but mil v this vei > thing commanded 
oll’ci,si t.hesc sieiiircs-, and Innnllie rijmilitai I them, saving, mi/ i m< t. ninl I will hr your 

win* !l wis i\>'ist t. it I s supposed to Ik* etlcrtcd by \ (toil, and i/i shall hr ni> / p,«p/e." The iiigenioua 
them : pwrilcr above reli i red to an ,mills tor tins passage 

"Now lorn ,hi rea .on, i vi n among the most [p. Inland 20b | bv retei i mg to the transaction 
streimo'is opponents ol ilie do me hi •titutioos, is ' at Mnrali, [ Kxnd xv 2.1, 2li, | at vvlncli time I >od 
allowed to be mi a panic ol pomtmg out the least , spake notliliig eoiiei i mug sncriliees ; it eeitamly 
Xi.ittll.t 1 Illness in eoiigruitv between IiIinmI iiiiiI ; iMinnil ki inlendeil to eonlradii't the whole (sink 
atom"iieol ; bitwein killing nt lind's creatures ot Law ilieus, w lindi is lull ol sueli iip|H)mlments 
and the irer lvin" a panlon lor the violation oi i A n< o lu-r Ii a rued author, to iieeonnt tor the ulsive, 
(iods laws This i on-e,p|,-iiee of sacrifices, 1 and ot her slim! ir passages. observes, “Tile Jews 
v**lieii propi rl ole-red, was the mv.niabjc opinion ; we re diligent m )M*rlorini r j the external servieesof 
of the heath' n , l.nl n,ii I,he v\ hole of their opinion I religion; i nolle ring pr i vers, incense, saiTi/iees, oh- 
iu this iu.it1 11 ; tin tiiev had also n traditionary i laltoiis : but these pravers were lint ollered with 
belief among tli--ni, that these ammai sacrifices i faith. ninl lib irolilalioiis were maileinorelrei|nent- 
v.ere not oolv ex ia.ii|i>iis !ml virailoiln commuta- : ly ti? their idols than to the t bid ot t heir lathers, 
limis, and sulisii! oled sad-la< I mns ; and they j Ttie 1 lebrew idiom excludes willi a general ncgii- 
called lin aoiso,il-> ,o ofli-ied [llieir the I live, in a cniiipjinlive w ,,l *e 1 one of two objects 

ransom ol tin ,r sou's. j opposed tonne another. Ilmw ■ 'I will have mercy, 

“ I5ut lftli'se iio'ioiis an-so ri mole from, nay, mil not saeritiee.’ [ilosea vi H J ‘For I spake 
no contrar\ In, imv h s-ou that nature teaelies, as | imMo ynur lathers, iwi enminaiided them, con* 
thev eonles-edlv are, liovv eame the vvhole world , Periling bilrnl-olli rings or sin-nliees; but this 
to practise ihr rit* s tomidid upon them? It is l tiling I eoimn ilnjcil tin hi, saying, (they my 
certain that tin* wisest I leatljeiis, 1 *v thagoras, ; ro/V-e ’ " [l.owlh in Isaiaii Ixni, 22, 2L.J Th« 
Plain, I’nrnhv r,, and others, slighted the religion ' ingenious Dr. Dnddridge remarks, thal, neeord- 
of rui b sio-ril.ei ,, and woinlt red bow an instilii- i mg to the genius ot the I lehrew language, one 
tion so dismal , as it appr.m d to them,) and so big j thing seems lobe forbidden, and another piiiii- 
jxitb absindilv, eonl I dilfu-e I'self through the niwnded, win n the mi ailing only is, that the latter 
world.—An advocate lor the sulTicicnev of reason ' is genenlly to Is* pielcried to the former. The 
[’Tiliifali)'up,, >scs the absurdity prevailed by dc- text before Us l* n rcrmif kuble instaliee of tills; 
creep; and the priests who shared with their ns likewise .had ii. LJ; Matt. vi. I!>, 2(1; John 
gixls, and n si rv« tl their Is-st bits lor themselves, vi. 27; Duke xii. 1, 5; and Col in. 2. And it 
laid the eliiet lmul in this gainful sU|s<rstitioii. is evident tha< Gen xlv. M; Kxod. xvi. H; John 
But it may veil lie asked who were the priests in v. 30; vii. lit and many other |M«ss«ges, are to lw 
the. days of Cam and AM! < Ir, what gain could expounded in the same comparative sense. [ La¬ 
this suiSifstit ton be to them, when the one gave raph. on the New Test., seel. 51). | ■ So Unit the 
away Ilia fruits, and the other bis animal sacri- ! whole uu|y hr resolved into the apopthegm of the 
* fit*,’without Mug at hhcrtv lo taste the least ]»irt \ wise man, f Pmv. xxi. IL :J “To do justieoj and 
of it? And il is worth nmaiking, that whaL I his judgment is more acceptable lo tile Lord than 
author wittily calls I he /W hits, and appropriates sacrifice.” See KrnnuoU , above refeh**d to; 
lo the priests, appears to have lieen tin; skill of i Edit nr tin's History of Jtrdenipt ion, p. 7 (», note ; 
Ihe burnt-offering among the jews, and the skin i (Jutram de SarriJO-us ; 14 r arhar ton's Uiv. Leg. 
and feet among the Heathens.” I U 2. e. 2; fi&hoji Law's Theory of Rel. p. 50 to 

Dr. Spencer olwyrves [De Leg. Hub, Ijb, iji, i 54; Jennings's Jewish. Aniiy. vol. *. p. 36, 88; 
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Plenty's Manners of the Israeli TeS, part iv. ch. 4 ; 
M' hy.dvn on the Types. 

SACRILEGE, tin* crime of profaning sacred 
tilings, or tiling*) devoted to God. The ancient 
clmreli distinguished several sorts of sacrilege. 
The first was the diverting things appropriated 
to sacred pur|HWN's toother uses.—il? Robbing the 
graves, or defacing and spuliug the nionuiiients 
of tie* dead —d. Those were considered as sacri¬ 
legious persons who delivered up their Rihlesand 
the sabred utensils of the church to the Pagans, 
in the time of the Diocletian (lerseeution.— 
4, .Profitriing the sacraments, churches, ultur*, 
Sue. —5. Molesting or hindering a elcrgviiiari in 
tlie ixTforumfice of his office.—I). Depriving men 
of the use of tlig Scriptures or the sacraments, 
particularly the cup in tliceuchsr'M. The Romish 
casuists acknowledge all these but the last. 

SADDIJt T'.E.S, a fiimoi^ sect among the 
Jews ; so culled, it is said, from their lounger Sa- 
doc. It'oegau in the time of Antigoiiu*, of kSooho, 
presiilent of the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, and 
teacher of the law in the principal divinity school 
of that eitv. Anligoinis having often, in his lee 
lures, inculcated to Ins scholars that they ought 
not to serve (rod in u servile manner, hut only 
out of filial love ami lour, two of his scholar*, Hu- 
doc atul Haitlms, thence inferred that there were 
no rewards at all utter this hie; and, therefore, 
separating from the school of their master, they 
thought there was no resurreetion nor future . 
state, neither angel nor spirit, Mutt. xii. lid; Acts'] 
xxiii. H. They seem to agree great Iv wVii the 
Kpicurenns; dilfering however in thi-, that though 
they denied a future state, yet they allowed the 

i lower of l!nd to create the world ; wheh-as the 
ollowers of Epicurus denied it. It is said elso, 
they rejected the Bible, except the Pentateuch; 
denied predestination; and taught, that (id had 
made iium absolute master of all Ins actions, with¬ 
out assistance to good, or restraint from evil. 

SAINT, n person eminent for godliness. The 
word is generally applied bv us to the apo*tlcs 
and other holy (lemons mentioned in the Scrip¬ 
tures: hut the Romanists make its application 
much more extensive; as, according to them, all 
who are eimom/ed are made saints of a high de¬ 
gree. See ('anom/ation. 

SALVATION means the safety oi preserva¬ 
tion of any thing that has been or is in danger; but 
if is more particularly used by us to denote our de¬ 
liverance troui siiuuid hell,and thelinal enjoyment 
of God in a future state, through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ. See articles Atovkmkn r, Propi¬ 
tiation', Rkcovcii.iation, Kkukmptiun, and 
Sani Tine v non. 

SAMARITANS, an ancient seet among the 
Jews, whom* origin was in the time of king Relic- 
boam, under whose reign the people of Israel 
were divided into two distinct kingdoms, that of 
Judah and that of Israel. The capital of the 
kingdom of Israel was Samaria, whence the 
Israelites took the mime of Samaritans. Shal¬ 
maneser, kirig of Assyria, having besieged and 
taken Samaria, earned away all the people cap 
tives into the remotest parts of his dominions, and 
iilled their place with Babylonians, Cutlicnns, and 
other idolaters, These, finding that they were 
sts, desired that an lsraclitish 
t among them to instruct them 
{ion and customs of the land 
being granted them, they 


exposed to wikJl 
priest might m** 
in the ancient ' 
they inhabited. 


were delivered from the plague of wild beast*, 
and embraced the law of Moses, with which they 
mixed a greut part of their mieigjjt idolatry. 
ITisin the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, it appears that they hud entirely quoted 
the worship of their idolB. But though they 
were united in religion, they were not so iit 
affection with the .Tews; for they employed ra- 
rio'is calumnies and stratagems to hinder tfi*ij 
rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem ; and vvlrn 
they could not prevail, they erect* d a temple ut 
Mount Grrizini, in opposition to that of Jerusa¬ 
lem. /See S> Kings xvii.; Ezra iv. v. vi ] Tin 
Samaritans at present nrr few in number, hit 
pretend to great strictness in their oliservatum o' 
the law of Nloses. They are said to lie scattered; 
some at Damascus, some at Gaza, and somcTit 
Grand Cairo, in Egypt. 

SAM A RITA N PENT A TEU<T I, the coh 
lection of the five liooks of Moses, written in Sa¬ 
maritan or Plurnieiuii din meters; and, According 
to some, the ancient Ilibrcw eharaeti rs wliic/j 
were in use before the cuptiv ity nt Babylon. 
This Pentateuch whs unknown in Eurojc till 
the seventeenth century, though quoted by Eu¬ 
sebius, Jen mic, Kc. Arrhbinhop Ilsher wus the 
first, or at -st among the first, w bo procured it 
out of the 1 cist, to the number of five or six co¬ 
pies. Fiiuo della Valle pm chased a very neat 
copy at Damascus, in itilti, for M. do Sansi, then 
iimlutssiidor of !■'ranee at Coiistantuio|le, and 
allcrwards bishop of St. Main. This hook was 
presented to the Fathers ot the Orutmy of St. 
llonore, where perhaps it is still preserved; and 
from which lather Morinus, 111 11printed tlio 
first Samiiritun Pentateuch, which stands in Lo 
J:i\’s Polyglot, but more correctly in Walton’s, 
tnun three Samaritan manuscripts, which be¬ 
longed to Uslu r. '1 he generality ol divines hold, 
that the Samaritan Pentateuch, and that ot the 
Jews, arc one und the same work, written in the 
same language, only in different characters; and 
that the dillereiice between the two texts mowing 
to the inadvertency and inaccuracy of traiisenliers, 
or to the atfeetution of the Snnuirilaiis, by inter- 
isolating what nrglit promote their interests and 
pietensions; that the two copies were originally 
the vcry sume, and that the additions were after¬ 
ward^ inserted. And in this risiaet tlie Penta¬ 
teuch of the Jews must lie allowed the preference 
to that of the Samaritans; whereas others prefer 
the Samaritan, Bsan original, preserved mthesume 
character and the same condition in whidi Moses 
left it. The variations, additions, and truus[s»i- 
tions which are found in the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch, are carefully collected by Hettinger, and 
may lie seen on confronting the two texts in the 
last volume of the English Polyglot, or hy"iiis(iecl- 
ing Kennicott’s edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
where the various readings are inserted. Some 
of these interpolations serve to illustrate the text: 
others are a kind of jiamjdirase, expressing at 
length what was only hinted at in the original; 
luid others, again, such as favour their preten¬ 
sions against the Jews : namely, the putting Go- 
rizim for Ebal. Besides the Pentateuch inl’hce- 
niciun diameters, then-is another in the language 
which was spoken at the time that Manaasen, 
first high pneat of the temple of Uerizim; and 
son-in-law of- Sanhallat, governor of BamarU, 
under the kingof Persia, took shelter among the 
Samaritans. The language of this hat is a mix- 
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tore of Chaldee, Syriac, and Phoenician. It is 
railed the Samaritan version, executed in favour 
of thos* wluf djjl not understand pure Hebrew; 
and is a literal translation, expressing the text 
Word for word. 

S A NOTIFICATION, that work of God's 
grace hv which we are renewed after the image 
of God, set apart for his service, and enabled to 
die until sin and live unto righteousness. It must 
lie carefully considered in a twofold light. 1. As 
ajti inestimable privilege granted us from God, 
l Thess. v. 23.— And, 2. Asan all-comprehensive 
duty required of us by his holy word, I Thoiw. iv. 

3. ft is distinguished from justification thus: 
Justification ehaugeth our stnte in law before God 
as Ju<l£e; sanctification rhangeth our heart and 
life Before him as our Father. Justification pre¬ 
cedes, arid sanctification follows,-as the fruit and 
evidence of it. The surety-righteousness of Christ 
imputed is our justifying righteousness; hut the 
grace of God implanted is the matter of our sane- 
tifkation. Justification is an art done at once; 
sanctification is a work which is gradual. Justi¬ 
fication removes the guilt of sin ; snnrtifiralion the 
power of it. Justification delivers us from the 
avenging wrath nf (Foil; sanctification conforms 
us to his image. Yet justification and sanctified- 1 
tion arc inseparably connected in the promise of 
God, Horn. viii. 2ft to 30; in the covenant of 
grace, Hcb. viii. 1ft; in the doctrines and pro-] 
raises of the Gosjiel, Acts v. 31; and in the ex¬ 
perience of all true believers, 1 < 'or. vi. II. Sanc¬ 
tification is, I. A Jirint work, and not to be 
begun or carried oil by the jiowei of man, Tit. iii. 
f>.—2. A Prngressiee work, and not (icrferted at 
once, Prov. iv, 1H.—3. An internal work, not 
consisting in external profession or hare morality, 
Ps.il. It. I».—I A nerrsmirtj work; necessary as 
to the evidence of our state, the honour of our 
characters, the usefulness of nnr lives, the' happi¬ 
ness of our minds, and the internal enjoyment 
of God’s presence in a future world, John iii. 3; 
I lob xii. II. Sanctification evidences itself hv, 

I. A liolv reverence, Neh. v. 15.—2. F.arne.sf re¬ 
gard, Ham. in. -11.-—3. Patient submission, Paal. 
xxxix. ft. lienee Ahp. Usher said of it, “‘Sanc¬ 
tification .is nothing less than for a man to It 
brought to an entire resignation of his will to the 
will of God, and to live in the offering up of his 
soul continually in the flames of love, and as a 
whole burnt-offering to Christ.’’—4. Increasing 
hatred to sin, Psal. exix. 133.—5. Communion 
with God, Isa. xxvi.'H.—(5. Delight in his word 
and ordinances, Psal. xxvii. 4.—7. Humility, Job 
xlii. 5, (i.—H. Prayer, Psal. cix. 4.—ft. Holy con¬ 
fidence, Ps. xxvii. 1.—10. Praise., Psal. riii. 1.— 

II. Uniform oliedienee, John xv. 8. See Marshall 
on San'-lifi.raliun ; Dr. Owen an the Holy Spirit ; 
tCittii (fonnamta, lib. iii. c. 12; Brawn's Mat. 
and llrr. Theology, p. 447; HaweU's Sermons, 
aer. 11, 12, 13; SrougaPt Works. Sec articles 
Houses-,, WOHKS. 

SANCTIONS, Diving, are those acts or laws 
of the Supreme Being which render any thing 
obligatory. See Law. 

SANDEMANIANS, a sect that originated 
in Scotland about the year 1728; where it is, at 
this time, distinguished by the name of Glassites, 
after Its founder, Mr. John Glass, who was a 
minister of the e*Ubl»he<l church-in that king- 
dom; huUbeing charged with a design of subvert- 
ing the national covenant, and sappmg the 
407 


SANDEMANIANS ' • 
foundation of all national establishments, by main* 
taining that the kingdom of Christ is not (rfjhi* 
world, was expelled from the synod by the church 
of Scotland. His sentiments are fully explained 
in a tract, published at that time, entitled, " The 
Testimony of the King of Martyrs," and pro* 
served in the fleet volume of his works. In con¬ 
sequence of Mr. Glass’s expulsion, his adherents 
formed themselves into churches, eonformahle, m 
their institution and itiisotplitu*, to vyhnt they%p- 
prohendod to be the plan of the first churches 
recorded in the Nrw Testament. Soon nftr* the 
year 1755, Mr. Roliert Sandomon, an elder in 
one of these churches in Scotland, punished • 
series of leiters addrvssctl to Mr. tlarvev, occa¬ 
sioned by his Therein and Aspasio, in which he 
endeavours to show that /.is nation ol faith is 
contradictory to the Scripture account of it, and 
could only serve to lead men, professedly holding 
the. doctrines culled Calvinistic, to establish their 
own righteousness upon their fnuni's, fillings, 
and nets of faith. In tliese letters Mr. Sandeman 
iittempts to prove that justifying faith is no more 
than a simple belief of the truth, or the divine 
testimony passively received by the understand- 
ino; and that this divine testimony carnet, m itself 
’ sufficient ground of hope to every one wlto be¬ 
lieves it. without any thing wrought in us, or done 
by us, to give it n particular direction to ourselves. 

’ Some of the pqmlitr preachers, as they were 
called, had taught that it was of the cssetlMl of 
fliitli to iN’heve that Christ is ours; hut Mr. Nnn- 
deinnncontended, that that which is ts heved in 
true faith is the truth and what would have Wen 
the truth, though we had never believed it. 1 hey 
dealt largely in chIIs and invitations to rtf|>ent and 
ts-licy* in Christ in order to forgiveness; but ha 
rejects the whole of them, maintaining that tho 
Gosjiel contained no offer but that of evidence, 
and that it was merely a record or testimony to 
lie credited. They had taught that though ac- 
eejitanee with God, which included the forgtvc- 
nessof sins, was merely on account of the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, yet that none was ac¬ 
cepted of God, nor forgiven, till he rejsuited of 
his sin, and received Christ as the only Saviour; 
tint he insists that there in acceptance with God 
through Christ for sinners, while such, or Is-fiire 
“ anv net, cjuwiir, or ol thrir minus 

whatsoever;” consequently liefore ie|ientanee; 
and that “a passive belief of this quiets the guilty 
conscience, liegets hope, and so lays the founda¬ 
tion for love." It is by this jwssive ts lief of the 
truth that we, according to Mr. Sandeman, are 
justified, and that Insisting is excluded. It any 
art, exercise, or exertion of the mind, were net en- 
sary to our luting aceepU’d of G«sl, he eonceivea 
there would he whereof to glory; and justification 
by faith could not bo opposed, as it is m Rom. iv. 
4, 6, to justification by works. 

The Authors to whom Mr. Sandeman refer*, 
under the title of “jsipular preachers,” are Flavel, 
Boston, Guthrie, tnc Erskines, 4c. whom he haa 
treated with acrimony and conteuifut. » would 
be far ” «eay* he, “from refusing even to the 
popular preachers themselves what they so much 
grudge to othera,.—the benefit of the one instance 
of a hardened sinner finding mercy at task; ter I 
know of no sinner* more hardened, imne grottier 
destroyers of mankind, than they.” There have 
not been wanting writers, however, who have 
vindicated these miniaters from hia mvectivea, and 
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have endeavoured to show thf,t*Mr. Snnde man's 
no^on of faith, by excluding all exercise or con¬ 
currence of the will with the Gotijiel way of sal¬ 
vation, confounds the faith of devils with that of 
Christians, and bo is calculated to deceive the 
souls of men. It has also liecn observed, that 
though jVI r. Sandernati admits oftthe acts of iuifli 
and love as fruits of believing the trutli, yet, “ all 
his godliness consisting (as he acknowledge to 
Mr. Pike) in lovr. to that, which first rcliereit 
him," it amounts to nothing but self-love. And 
as st If-love is a stranger to all those throng uflie- 
tioiis expressed in the cxivth Psalm towards the 
•law of God, he cannot admit of them as the lan¬ 
guage of a good man, hut applies the whole psalm 
to Christ, though the jiersnii speaking urkuovv- 
ledges, that “before lie was ulllieted, lie went 
astray.” Others have thought, that from the 
same principle it were easy to account lor the 
bitterness, pndc, and contrirfpt, which distinguish 
tile system; for self-love, say they, is consistent 
with the greatest aversion to all beings divine or 
human, excepting so far as they become subser¬ 
vient to us. 

The chief opinion and practices in which this 
sect (Idlers from other ('hristians, arc, their wet klv 
mil ni in drat ion of the Lord’s !Sup|ier; their love, 
feasts, ol which every memlier is not only allowed 
but rec,mred to partake, and which consist ol 
their (lining together ut each other’s houses in the 
interval between the morning and afleriinoii ser¬ 
vice. 'J'lieir kiss of charity used on this occasiol. 
ut the admission ol a new member, and al other 
times when they deem it necessary and proper , 
their weekly collection lieforo the Lord's ri upper, 
lor the Huppott ol the |x>or, and detniymg other 
expenses; mutual exhortation; abstinence from 
olood and Hungs strangled ; washing each (tiller’s 
feet, when, as a deed ol mercy, it might he an ex¬ 
pression of love, the precept concerning which, 
os well as other precepts, they undirstaiul liter- 
nil; ; community of goods, so far iis that every 
one is to consider all that lie has m In. (mssession 
and power liable to the calls of the poor uilil the 
church ; and the unlawfulness of laying up trea¬ 
sures u)K>n earth, bv selling them apait lor any 
distant, lullin', and uncertain use. They allow ol 
public and private diversions, si' fur u» they are 
unconnected with circumstances really sinful; 
but n|ipn*liending a lot to he sacred, disapprove 
of lotteries, play mg at cards, dice, ike. 

They maintain a plurality of ciders, pastors, 
or bishops, in cucli church; ami the necessity of 
the presence ol two elders ill every net of dis¬ 
cipline, and at the administration of the Lord’s 
Sumier. 

In the choice of these ciders, want of learning, 
and engagement in trade, are no sulliciiiit objec¬ 
tion, if ijuahlicd ueeordmg to the instructions 
given to Timothy mid Titus; but second mar¬ 
riages disqualify for the office; and th«y an* or¬ 
dained by prayer and fasting, imposition of hands, 
and giving the right hand of fellowship. 

In their discipline tiiey are strict and severe, 
and think themselves obliged to separate from the 
communion and worship of all such religious so¬ 
cieties as appear to them not to profess the simple 
truth for their only ground of ho|ie, and wlu> do 
not walk in obedience to it. We shall only add, 
that in every tnuiMtifito they esteem unanimity 
to lie absolutely tjgppary. So* Gi.'assites. 
WW* Testimony the King qf Martyrs ; 


SATISFACTION 

Sandeman’s Letters on Theron and Aspaeio, 
letter 11; liackus’s Discourse on Faith. and i/e 
Injluence, p. 7—"0; Adams’s Viewkf Religions f 
JJellamy’s iSuture and Glory “of the Gospel, 

• Loud. edit, notes, p. Of* —125; History of Die. 
Chunk, j>. 2li3, vol. i.; Fuller's Letters on Saii- 
deman ian ism. 

SANHEDRIM, a council nr assembly of per¬ 
sons sitting together; the m.ine whereby the 
Jews called the great council ol the nation, as¬ 
sembled in an apartment of the temple of Jerusa¬ 
lem, to determine the most important afiairs both 
ol church and state. 

KARAITES, wandering fa unties, or ra¬ 
ther impostors, of the fourth century, who, in¬ 
stead of proe urmg a subsistence by honest indus¬ 
try, travelled through various cities and provinces, 
and gamed a maintenance by fictitious muuclis, 
by selling relies to the multitude, und other frauds 
ol a like nature. 

SATAN is a Hebrew wotd, and signilies an 
adversary, or eiumv. and is commonly uppiirvLin 
Scripture to the devil, or the chief ol tile tullcii 
angels. “ T.y eolleeting the passages,” says ('ru- 
dcii, “where Satan, or tiie devil, is mentioned, it 
may lie observed, that he lell from heaven with 
all his i pum ; that Gixl east him down iroui 
thence f> ae punishment ol his pride; that, by 
his envy and malice, sin, death, and all other 
evil-, tame into the world; that, by the perruis- 
-uon ol (.nd, he exercises a sort ol government in 
the wot Id over los sulxialiuatcs, over apostate 
angels like hims.‘lt; tint God makes use ol him 
to prove gotxl lien and (liasli.seh.nl ones; that 
lie is a lying spirit m the mouth ol lalsc prophets, 
seducers, and lierelli's; th.it ills he, or some of 
In-, that torment or jxissess men ; that inspire 
Ilieiu vv illi evil designs, as he did I Jsv id, w la ii he 
suggested to him to numhei his people; to .1 mins, 
to liclruy his Lord and Master; and to Ananias 
and S.ipplura, to conceal the [nice ol tlirir field. 
Th.it he roves lull of lage like a roaring lion, to 
tempt, to hetrav, to destiny, and to involve us u« 
guilt and wickedness; lh it his power and malice 
me restrained within certain limits, and con I lulled 
by the will ol GmI. In a wool, that he is an 
enemy lo God and man, and lists lus utmost en¬ 
deavours to rob God ol Ins gloiy, and men of 
tin ir souls." rice articles Am. hi., Di.\ ii , Ti.mi- 
i ends.—More particulmlv as to the temptations 
of ria I an. 1. He adapts them to our temper and 
cavil instances.—g. He chooses the fittest season 
to tempt; us youth, age, poverty, prospt rity, public 
devotion, alter happy mumh-stalioiis , or when m 
a Lid frame; aiicr sonic signal si.ur. e; when 
alone, or in the presence of the object; when un¬ 
employed ami oil’ our guard; in d*ath.—M. He 
puts on tin* mask of religious friendship, 2 Cor. 
xi. II; Alutt. iv. t>; Luke ix. ; Gen. iii.— 

1. Manages temptation with the greatest suhtdty. 
He asks but little at fust; leaves for u season in 
order to renew his attack.—5. lie leads men to 
sin with a hope of speedy reiieiitunce.— I*. Ho 
raise's suitable' instrument-, l.ael habits, relations. 
Gen. iii.; Job ii. I), 10. Gilpin on Timptaiions} 
lirooks on Solan's Devices ; lii'hop Dorteus’e * 
Sermons, veil. ii. p. 1*3; liurgh’s Crilo, vol. i. ess. 
3; vol. ii. ess. 4 ; Howe's UlnAs, vul. ii. p. 3U0; 
Gurnall's Christian Armour. 

SATAN IANS, a branch of the MeqsaUana^ 
who apjieured about the year 300. Jt is said, 
among other things, that they believed the devil 




to t» extremely powerful, and that it was much the truth ami aRAmticUy of the sacred Swip* 
wiser to respect ml ailorr than to cum*' him. lure**. One of the greatest we plies in later tmies 
® A "Elf* FAC I ION, in general, signifies 11 to was Ilumc; he endeavoured to introduce doubts 
act of giving complete or ]a*rle.-t pleasure. In into even branch of physics, mein pin sics his- 
tho Christian system it denotes that wlvich Christ" torv, ethics, H iid theology, ilc has been confuted, 
did and sutured in order to satisfy divine justice, however by the doctors Reid, Campin'll, Hregnry 
to secure the honours of the divine government, mid Real tie. ,*i«e Ivkiuki.i rv. 
and thereby make an atonement for the sins of HI "Ill-.WKN fvbT.LDI AiVS.udenomination 
his people. Satisfaction is distinguished from m the sixteenth eentunr; so called from one lifts 
merit thus : I'lie siitixluctioii of Christ consists in |kt Hcliowt-nkteldt, a ailesmn kitighl. J le dif- 
his answering the demands of the law on man icred from I.other in the three following poieits. 
which were consequent oil the breach u( it. The fit\/ of these points related to (be d.-clriiic 
These were unsvvereil bv sutlermg its pei^Itv. concerning the euehurist. Scliewonl.bidl invert-• 
The merit oi Christ cousistsiiTvvh.it lie did to j ed the billowing words of Christ, — ‘JVi* tit my 
fulfil wliilt the 1 iw demanded, hcfoic man sinned, I hotly and insisted on their being thus under- 
Whirh w.i« iielfeet obedience. The satisfaction J stood, —My bmly in this, i. e. sucl* as this hre.id 
of Cfcist is to five u. fr.un misery, mid the merit [ which is broken mid consumed; a true mid leal 
of f "hrist is to purchase happiness foi us. Hce food, which nmirishelh, wilisfieth, and delichleih 
Awm.Mkvt mid Pnom m i ms. jMso Jti \ the soul. My I,'noil isjhis, that is, such il* e/livts, 
Otm n on thr Sol- fnlnm of ( 'hint ; (J ill's Hotly J as the vvme vvhii h strengthens mid lelicshet^ (lie 
of ftir. ui/ir'r Still-firlion ; Slilh niijh •’! on .Vi- lieitlf. SicouiUy , lie denied that the r/rninl 
t is furl ion ; M'u//s’s lh itrrma tun/ Sair'/ijiri word wliieh is i unlimited to writing in the Holy 
p. :t'2 ; Jf, i l',!/'•> Thrum am! Sciipturcs u,u endowed with the pmvci of hei.l- 

SATITR N1A NS,adenomileilioii vvhii li arose mg, itlumiii'ilmg, and iciiewing lire mind j and 
iibout the V'lir 11V They derived l!mr name he ascribed tills jaivvcr to the inti null wool, 
from S.ilurnins of Antioi h, one of the principal w hit h, according t" Ins notion, was Christ hlni- 
Crliostic clnet- I le held the ilocl iiiiwol t wo | .rill- • II. 'Thitilh/, lie would not allow limit's 
eiples, win ice pioeccded all tiling'; the one, a human ll.itIIIill Its ex till'd slate, to Is' o.dli d a 
wise niii’ limrev ilent IVnv ; and the othei, m i!h i, i ic ilure, nr a created suli.stance, ns such a de- 
u pririri| le Css 4 -nl 1 .dll enl, mid vvlncb lie sup- n uniu.iltoil a p| van'll to him infinite !\ below it 4 
posed acted iimlei the su,wimte.id.uu e of a is i ei u. -li, digintv , nulled as it in in that gmncus 
tain liit« ilige.ice ol a malignant n.ilure. !Si , nt Tic with tin divine essence, 
t} mist Its. Si'ilHiM, trom a rent, cleft, li one; 

SAVIOUR., a |»-rson who dihv.-r- from dan- m it' general acceptation it signifies thviaon w 
ger and miserv. 'I'lms .le-us* 'lirist is , ,il\d the n<pai.ition; hut is clueile used in sja-aki'e; oi 
Saviour, as he delivers us horn the g r e.n- •,( evils, separations’happening trom diversity ol o ( mil ns 
and brings us into the possession of the griatisl among people ol the same religion and llntii AM 
ginid. See .1 1 * "utils i, hi„i.>, i i, i ho >.■; r i v - sc par itions, how i ver, must not, projsrh spi.ik- 

riu\, Hi si MIM Ills, ' lie; lx Considered ,|S selllsiiis. 

(tr,h r of Si. Sr,nmir, a religion-, order of the Sehi-.ni, says Mr Airli. Hall, is, propeily, ;» 
Romish elmreli, founded hv St llridgi t, ah ail divi-toe among those who stand in one cu.m. vuut 


the year llilo; and so called lioin its being pre- nl leMowslii).; hut yvliere I lie dillcrcnoi is i a> i a d 
tended that our Saviour hlmsell d-cland its eon- ■>>> l.ir, U> it tin* pnlns concerned eotinls bi.-.iU 
stitutiou and lilies to (!• ■ foundre -> up all communion one with a nulla i, in id go upo 

SAV'lV ( v t.M- LRf.NCi:, a c inference di tnu t eonne violis tin oiilaining the gener d cin!'. 
belli at the S.r.o., nt liilil, lietveeu the Kj lseo- oi that religions fellowship vvliii li they nine si;.I, 
pal divines and the Ihei-hv lerians, in otd< i to re- tail now do Hot carry oil and puisne with umlid 
view the Ihaik ot Common I'rtvri ; but which end*avours, us one < htireh joined in the tsualnol 
was carried on the side »a’the Hpiseopaliaiis. "he in.livid".il anility; where (Ins is the ease, it i~ 
Sea Ir'v Hist, r>f tin’ Tunlan*, vol. li p <101, undeni Ale there is something very dlH'crent Iro.n 
quarto edit, or /ntrmluitnm to Talma j Son- seht-iu il is no Inugi r schism in, hut a w para- 
confoi m is! t" Mrmnnnl. lion from, the IkmIv.— l)r, C.imphell nupjmHi s tli.it 

SAV'lV <;■ .Nl'i'-SKIIIN" fll" I'AH'll, a the woid sehisiniii .Scripture ills’. ta.l alwuvs 
declaration of the faith and order ot the Indepen- signify open siquiratum, Iml that men may !«> 
dents, agreed U|K>n uv tlu ir elders and mtsw n- ' guilt, of (u-iusin hy sneli mi alienatiuii ol ilIivi- 
gersy in their meeting at the Savoy ui I lit* year j I am trom lion brethren as violates the internal 
Tor,A This was repruitcil iii tie year 172'*. See nninn suhsisting in the hearts of <'hristiai.'-., 
Scale's History of the l J urilmu>, vol. ii. p. jl*7 though tlu-re he no error in diK'triue, not »< pill a- 
quarto eilit. turn i'otii coinintmion. See 1 Cor. ni. ii, j; xn. 

SCEPTIC, rtiirTiiOf, from Ttumsn, “ I mn- lU—'2fi. 
aider, l<s>k almut, nr deliberate,’’ projs'rly signifies The great udiimu of lire West is that whii h 
conaiderative and inquisitive; nr one who w at- hnpjsmed in lire times of Clement VII. and Ur¬ 
way* weighing rrasons on one side and the other, Uiri VI. which divided the church for.lorty or 
without ever deciding !stween them. Tlu; word fitly years, and was at length ended hy the clec- 
i* applied to an ancient sect of |jhLiusupher« tion of Vlarliti V. ut the council of < 'oiiBlmice. 
Hhtnired hy Pyrrho, who denied tire nail existence The Romanists nuuilier thirty-four schisms in 
of alt qualities in bodies, except those winch are •their church ; they Irestow the name of 1 Ingli^h 
essential to primary atonwj and referred every n It>cm on tbe Reiormauon of religion in thut 
■tiring elsexto the jiereeptions of the mind prisluced kingdom, i'hooe of the church of Engirt rid apply 
•by eitermd oltject*; m oilier won by to apjiear- the term schism tq the M.‘|>a ration of tlie 1‘resby- 
ancc and opinion. In modern limes the word tenans, lialcjrendentii, AnabajttlsU, and Melius 
w iiaa been applied to Deists, or those who doubt of disis. ^ 




SCHOOLMEN 

" Th*. sin of arliism nays tfie learned Black- 
stone, ‘ as such, is by no meant the object of 
temporal coercion anil punishment.—If, through 
weakne** of intellect, through misdirected piety, 
through [lerverseness ami acerbity of temper, or 
through n prospect of secular advantage in herd¬ 
ing with a forty, men quarrel with the eccle¬ 
siastical establishment, the civil magistrate him 
nothing to do with it; unless their tenets and 
practice are such as threaten ruin or disturliance 
to the state. AH persecution for diversity of 
opinions, however ridiculous and absurd they may 
’'lie, is qpntmry to every principle of sound jiolicy 
and civil Ifeedom. 'the names and suhonlina- 
tion of the clergy, the posture of devotion, the 
materials and Colour of a minister’s gnrmenl, the 
joining in a known or unknown form of prayer, 
and other mutters of the same kind, must lie left 
to the option of every man’s private judgment.” 
Tho following have been promised aa-remediea 
for schism: “1. Be disposed to support your 
brethren by all the friendly attentions in your 
power, sjicnking justly of their preaching tmd 
character. Never withhold these proofs of vour 
brotherly love, unless they depart from the doc¬ 
trines or spirit of the. Gospel.—‘2. Discountenance 
the silly rep iris you may hear, to the injury ol 
any of your brethren. Oiiimsc hiiekliitiug and 
slander to I he utmost.—5. Wlieneverany brother 
is sinking in the esteem of his llock through their 
caprice, jierverseness, or antinomianisin, endea¬ 
vour to hold up Ins hands and liis heart in rns 
work.— 1. Never espouse the |>urt ol'tRc factious 
schismatics, till you have heard your brother’s 
account of their conduct.—ft. In ciiyos »f o|a'ii 
se{Miration, do not preach fitr sepnr.itis's till it is 
evident that God is with them. Detest thc’ihought 
of wounding a brother’s feelings through the con¬ 
temptible influence of a parly spirit; for through 
this nhoiiiiiuihlo principle sefnsins are sure to ho 
multiplied.—0. Lot the symptoms of disease in 
the patients arouse the benevolent attention of 
the physicians. I.et them check the forward, 
humble the proud, hi id warn the unruly; and 
many a schismatic distcui)aT will receive timely 
cure.—7. Let elderly ministers and tutors of 
academies pay more attention to these things, in 
pro|Hiitioii as the disease may prevail: for much 
good may Is 1 accomplished by their influence.” 
See King on the Primitive Church, p. lft*2; 
Utiles Rial Henry on Schism; Pul hill on Si'h ism; 
Hr. ('tnnpbell's Prel. Hise. to /he (rosfwls, part 3; 
Huireis's Aiipen. to Hi* first cutu me of his Church 
History; Archibald Hall's Vine of a (iospil 
Church; Hr. Owen's View of the .Xature of 
Schism ; Puck's Sermons, ser. ti, on Dirisions. 

SCHISM BILL. See conclusion of the ar¬ 
ticle Nom ovcdumists. 

SCHOLASTIC DIVINITY, ia that part 
or specie* of divinity which clean) «,ml discusses 
questions by reason and argument; in which 
sense it stands, in some measure, opposed to 
jMM&ira.diviiiity; which is founded on the autho¬ 
rity of fathers, councils, &o. The school divinity 
is now fallen into contempt, and is scarcely re¬ 
garded any where but in some of the universities, 
where they are still by their charters obliged to 
4each it. 

SCHOOLMEN, a sect of men in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, Mm fourteenth centuries, who framed' 
a new sort of divinity, called Scholastic Theology. 
[See last article.] Their divinity was founded 
am 
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upon and confirmed by the philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle, and lay, savs Dr. Gill, in contentions and 
litigious disputations, in thorny^questions and 
subtle distinctions. Their whole scheme was 
chiefly directed to support Antichristianism: so 
tiiat by their means Popish darkness was the 
more increasi*d, and Christian divinity almost 
banished out of the world. 

“Considering them as to their metaphysical re¬ 
searches,’’ says an anonymoustmtexrellent writer, 
" they fatigued their readers in the pursuit of end¬ 
less abstractions and distinctions; and their design 
seems rather to have been accurately to arrange 
and define the objects of thought than to explore 
the mental faculties themselves. The nature of 
particular and universal ideas, time, Hjioce, infinity, 
together with the mode of existence to bo ascribed 
to the Supreme Being, chiefly engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the uiij'hticst minds in the middle ages. 
Acute in the highest degree, and endowed with 
a wonderful patience of thinking, they yet, by u 
mistaken direction of their [towers, wasted them¬ 
selves in endless logomachies, and displayed more 
of a tearing subtlety than of philosophical depth. 
They chose rather to strike into the dark and in¬ 
tricate 1 -paths of metaphysical science, than to 
pursue --arcer of useful disrovery; and as their 
disquU lions were neither adorned bv tuple, nor 
reared on a Iwsis of extensive knowledge, they 
gradually fell into neglect, when juster views in 
philosophy made their appearance. Still they 
wilt remain u mighty monument of I he utmost 
which the mind of man ean ueeomplish in tho 
field of abstraction. If the metaphysician does 
not find in the schoolmen the materials of his 
work, he will perceive the study of their writings 
to lie of excellent lienefit in sharjieiung his tools. 
They will aid his acuteness, though they may 
led to enlurge his knowledge.” 

Some of the most famous were, Damascene, 
Lnnlnine, P. Lombard, Alex. Hales, Bonaven- 
ture, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, ami I)n- 
riuuiuH. (will's ISody of Die., Preface; Eclectic 
Per. for Dec. IHOft; Hannah More’s Hints to a 
Young Prinress, vol. ii. p. 2<i7, 2t>H. 

Sl.'t )RN L R, one who treats any [verson or thing 
with contempt. “He deems,” savs Air. Scott, 
“ his own understanding equal to the discovery, 
investigation, and even comprehension, of every 
subject; he therefore rejects us false whatever he 
cannot account For, what he finds contrary to his 
preconceived sentiments, and what is out of the 
reach of lus reason : and; indeed, all that lends to 
condemn his conduct, or expose his tolly.” 

SCOTISTS, a set of school divines and phi¬ 
losophers; thus called from their founder, J. 
Duns Scotus, a Scottish cordelier, who maintain¬ 
ed the immaculate conception of the Virgin, or 
that she was horn without original sin, in oppo- 
aition to Thomas Aquinas an<f the Thoinista. 

SCRIBE. This word has diticrent significa- 
tionsrin Scripture. I. A clerk, or writer, or secre¬ 
tary, 2 Sam. viii. 17.—2. A commissary, or 
muster-master of the army, 2 Ohron. xxvi. II j 
2 Kings xxv. 19.—3. A man of learning, a doc- 
tor of the law, 1 Chiwn. xxvii. 32. 

SCRIPTURE, is a word derived from tho 
Latin #cr iptura, and in its original sense is of tbn 
same import with writing, signifying “any thitig 
written.”’ It is, however, commonly useo to de¬ 
note the writings of the Old and-"New Testa¬ 
ments, which an called sometimes the Scriptures, 
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■ometimes the Mt'rcd or Holy Scriptures, and 
sometimes carupiiral Script tires. These book*) 
(ire called tin-. Scrnjlures by iviiv of eminence, ns 
they are the most inifiortant of nil writing*. They 
are said to ln> holy or sacred on account-of the 
sacred doctrine# which they tench j nnd thuv are 
termed cutmuicitl, Ix'cuuse when their number 
and authenticity were ascertained, their names 
were inserted in eeelesmsllcnl canons, to distin¬ 
guish them troin other books, which, being of no 
authority, were kept out of sight, and therefore 
styled apocryphal. See A einii vein. 

Among other arguments tor the dniue nuth» 
rity ol the Scriptures, the following may la 1 con¬ 
sidered as worthy of our iitten'ion : 

“J. The sacred |a*mnen, the prophets nnd 
apostles, were holy, excellent men, and would 
not—artless, illiterate men, nnd therefore ruuld 
not—lay the horrible schenie of deluding man¬ 
kind. The hope of gain did not intlueTiee them, 
fort hex were sol (-denying men, that left all to fol¬ 
low a Id aster who had no irliric to hit/ In’- lirad; 
mid whose grand initiating maxim was, liirrpt 
u man forsake oil that hr hath, hr ranmil hr my 
disciple. —They were so disinterested, that they 
secured nothing on earth hut hunger and naked¬ 
ness, stocks, prisons, racks and tortures, vs Inch, 
indeed, was all that they eould or did exjsvt, 
in eorueipn nee of C 'liri-.Cs express deelarulioii 
Neither was a desire of hnnotii the motives of 
llicir actions: lor tluir Lord himself was trcutcil 
is itIi the utmost contempt, and had more than 
nice assured them that they should certainly 
-hare the same fate: la-sides, they were humble 
men, not a'aive working as ineehiimes, lor n 
•oarse in.iintenance; and so little desirous ol hu¬ 
man regard, that they exposed to the world the 
meanness ol their birth and occupations, their 
»reat ignorance and scandalous tails. Add to 
‘his, that they were so many, and lived nt such 
listanrc ol tune and place from e-ieli other, that, 
liad they hern impostors, it would have lieen im¬ 
practicable lor llieni to contrive and curry on a 
forgerv without liemg delected. And, a* they nei- 
iiier would nor eould deceive the world, so they 
neither eould nor would lie deceived themselves; 
lor they wen* days, months, and years, eve mid 
’ar witnesses of the things which they relate; 
tnd, when they had not the fullest evidence ofim- 
|iortant facts, they insisted upon new pi exits, anil 
•yen upon sensible demons)rations; ns, fur in- 
itunre, Thomas, in the matter of our Lonl’s re- 
lurreetiou, John xx. *2. r »; and, to leave us :io resirii 
o question their sincerity, most of them joyfully 
leafed the truth of their doctrines with their owii 
jlood.' I bd «o many ami such marks of vcrarjtv 
ner meet iix any other authors I 
1 “2. But even while they li'ed, they confirmed 
Jieir testimony by a variety of miracles wrought 
n divers places, nnd for a number of years; 
sometimes before thousands of llicir enemies, as 
the miracles of f'hriat and his disciples; Home- 
times before hundreds of thousands, as those of 
Moses. (See Mm v< i k.) 

•)4fc3. Reason itself dictates, that nothing but 
the plainest matter of fact e.ould induce so many 
thousamls of prejudiced and persecuting Jews to 
emliraee tbe bumbling, self-denying doctrine 
i*/ the cro«8, which they so much despised and 
abhorred. 1 Nothing but the clearest evidence, 
arising from undoubted truth, could make multi¬ 
tudes of lawless, luxurious heathens receive, fol- 
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low, nnd transmit lo* posterity, the doctrine and 
writings ol the apostles; especially at a timo 
wlu-n the canity ol their pretensions to miracles, 
and the gilt of tongues, eould be so easily disco¬ 
vered, luiil they lieen ini|M>stnrs; smi when tbo 
profession of Ohrj^tiuiuty cx]Mwd persons of all 
ranks to tne greatest contempt slid most immi * 
nent danger. 

‘'-I. When the authenticity of theniimeles vvit< 
attested by thousamls of living witnesM's, religious 
riles were instituted anti |tcrloum<l bv hundreds 
ol thousands, ngreeable to Scripture injunctions, 
in orderto pcr|ictualc that uullienlK ily - nml tlieso 
solemn eeremotiies have ever since lieen kgpt tip in 
all parts ol the world ; tbe J-’u-.snrrr by tbe Jews, 
in remembrance of Moses's nnrm-lsc in l-gypt; 
and the Huc/iarist by < 'brisllims, us a memorial 
ol Christ's death, and the miraelis that uecotn- 
pumed it, some of wliielisare r«corded by Phlcgon 
tile Tralli.i#, n beiitlien historian. # 

" 5. The Scriptures have nut only the external 
winelion of miriieles, but the eternal slump of 
the omniscient (hid bv a variety of pioplieeies, 
some of which have already Is-eii most exactly 
confirmed by the event predated. (,Nec I’no- 
i-iii i v.) 

*<i. The scattered, despised people, the Jews, 
tile irreconcilable enemies ol (lie ( hi Mums, keep 
with iimii/ing cure tbe tlld Testament, lull of 
the proplielie history of Jesus < bust, and by 
that gincans all’oril tbe world a sinking proof 
that tbi‘ New Testament is true; arid I InKliitliB, 
in llicir tufti, show that the < lid Testament m 
abundantly confirmed and explained by the New 
(See .Ii ws, \ 4 .) 

•‘7. To say nothing of the Imrinoiiy, venera¬ 
ble ant iqdtlv, and wonderlul preservation ot I hose 
I looks, some of winch are by tur the most an¬ 
cient in the world ; to pass over the liniuituMo 
simplii ilv and tiue subliiuilv ol (heir style; tint 
testimony of the fathers and the primitive < liris- 
tiaris; they carry with them such characters of 
truth, as Summand tlie resja-ct ol every unpreju¬ 
diced reader 

“ They ofs'n to UH the mystery of the creation ; 
the nature of Clod, aligels, and mini ; tiie immor¬ 
tality ol the soul; the end lor which we were 
made; the origin and connexion of moral and 
natural »xil; the vanity of this world, anil Lhe 
glory of the next. There we we inspired shep¬ 
herds, tradesmen, and fishermen, surpassing os 
much the greatest phil.mophcrs as these did the 
herd of mankind, Imth in meek ness of w isdom, 
and suhlimitv of dis'truie.—There we iidmire tho 
purest morality in the world, agreeable to tho 
dictates of sound reason, continued liy the wit¬ 
ness whieh (iod has placed tor hiins«'lf in our 
breast, anil exemplified in the lives of men of 
like passions with ourselves.—There we discover 
a vein of ecijesiastienl history and theological 
truth consistently rui ning through a .-olleetion 
of sixty-six dillerent books, wntlcn by various 
authors, in ihffiereiil languages, during the space 
of a Live 1500 year*.—T here we find, us in a 
deep and i»ure*apring, all the genuine drops arid 
streams of spiritual knowledge whieh ean ih visi¬ 
bly be met with in the largest libraries.—The## 
the workings of the human heart are described 
in ft manner that demonstrates the inspiration of 
tlie Searcher of Hearts. —There we nave a par¬ 
ticular account of all our spiritual maladies, with 
their various symptoms, and tbe method of a cm- 
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lain cure; a cure that hto*been witnessed by 
f.iultituden of murtyrH and departed saints, ami 
is now enjoyed by thousands of good inen, who 
would account it an honour to real the truth of 
the Scriptures with their own blood.—There you 
meet with the noblest strains of |>eniteutnd and 
joyous devotion, adapted to tile dispositions and 
states of all trivellers to Sion.—Anil there you 
dead those awful threatening* and cheering pro¬ 
mises which are daily fulfilled in the consciences 
qf men, to the admiration of lielievers, and the 
astonishnu-nl of attentive infidels. 

“8. Tlie wonderful ellirury of the Scriptures 
is another proof tlmt they are of God. • When 
they ard futhfulh o|mmic<I bv Ills ministers, and 
powerfully implied by Ins Spirit, they irimnd and 
heal ; they A dl and make ahrr ; they ill..nil the 
careless, direct the lost, support the tempted, 
strengthen the weak, ^omfort mourners, and 
nouiish pious souls. 

To emit hide : It is exceedingly remarkable, 
that tile iii.uc humble and holy people are, the 
more they rend, admire, nml value the Scriptures ; 
and, on the contrary, the more sell-conceited, 
worldly-minded, and uickt.l, the more they ne¬ 
glect, despi ,c, and nsperH 1 them 

11 As for the objections which air raised .iga'l*.ist 
their isTspicmty and consistcncv, tliose who arc 
both piotls and learned, know that they are gene¬ 
rally tnmided mi prepo-session, and the want ot 
lindrist.in.ling m .spiiitual tilings; or oil om 
igiimance of sewial customs, idioms, and < irJumi 
stances, which wine perlecllv know u*wlien those 
Itooks were written Freijiieiitlv also, the itnrnn 
trri.d error arises merely Irom a wrong punctua 
lion, or a mi .lake of copiers, printers, or tiausl.i 
tors; .is die duK discoveries ol pious ccitics, and 
ingenuous route.-.inns ot miprejudieed inquirers, 
ubmulalilh prove " 

I'o underst mil the Scriptures, sns Or. f'aiiip- 
bell, we should, 1. (let .e’lpamited with each 
writer’s s|\ le Impure cai. lullv into the eba 

ruder, I lie sil it il io.i, auil (lie olhco ot lie wi iter ; 
I lie tune, the pi ice, lb" oi casimi of his writing; 
ami the pi ogle tm w hose immediate use be ori- 
gin.illv tnteiuleil his wmk.—o Consider the pim- 
cipal scope ol tile hook, and the particulars 
c.litclly oli.scr.able m the metlioil bv which the 
writer ha. pm posed to execute his design.— 
4. Where die phi.lie is obscure, the eontext 
must lie consulted. r l'lu<, howe'er, will not 
always aiimrr.s'i, If it do not, consider whe¬ 
ther the plir.ise he anv of tie- wi iter’s peculiar! 
ties; if so, it must lie inquired what is flu* ac¬ 
ceptation in whu li lie employs it in other places 
(5. Il this be not sufficient, recourse should t«* 
had to the pir.illel passages, it there la- any such, 
in the oilier si-red witters.—7. If thin throws 
no light, consult the New Testament and the 
Septiiugmt, win re the word may be lise.I.—8. It 
the term l*c only once us**d in Scripture, then 
recur to die anlmaiy acceptation of the term in 
classical authors.—!l. Sometimes reference may 
Ik* had to the fathers.—10. The ancient versions, 
as well as modern scholiasts, m.notutors, and 
translators, jiiiiv be consulted.—11. The analogy 
or laith, and trie etymology of the word, must lie 
used with caution. 

Alwve all, let the render unite prayer with his 
endeavours, that hip understanding may bo illu¬ 
minated, and lus heart impressed with the great 
truths which the sacred Scriptures contain. 
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As to the -public reading of the Scriptures it 
may Ik: remarked, that this is a vpry laudable and 
nec.ensary practice. “ (ine qireu instance,” as a 
writer olwKTvex, “ whv this should I** attendeil to 
in congregations, is, that riumlrrs of the hearers,. 
in many places, cannot reiul them themselves, 
and not a few of them never hear them read in 
the families where they resale. It is strange 
that tins has not long ago struck everv jierson of 
the least reflection, in all our churches, and csjic- 
ri.illv the ministers, as a most conclusive amt 
irresistible argument for the adoption of this 
| practice. 

“ It surely would Ik* better to abridge the 
preaching and singing, and even the prayer*, to 
one half of their length or more, than to.neglcct 
the public reading of the Scriptures. Let these 
tiling**, therefore, la* duly considered, togelhei 
with the billowing reasons and observations, and 
let tin* render judge and determine the ease, or the 
matter, lor himself. 

u Remember that God no sooner cruised any 
part ot Ins will, or word, to Ik* i rntten, than he 
also commanded the same to Ik- read, not only in 
the lumilv, but also ill the congregation, mid that 
even v ben all Israel were assembled together (the 
men, alien, mid children, anil even the stran¬ 
gers t ,.,t were within their gales;) and the end 
was, ili.it they might hear, and that they might 
/(•(li.';, and f m the Lord their tied, and vhserre 
litiln dl /hr mu d . if hi* lair, 1 )»•* t. xxxi. l‘J. 

“ Afterward, win il • yniigoc'iii v were erected in 
the land ot Israel, that tlu* javple might every 
S,iblutli meet to worship (uni, it is well known 
that the public reading ol the Scripture was a 
mam part of the service there ipertornud; so 
mncli so, imit no less than tliree-huirllis ol the 
tune was generally employed, ilsrcm-, in reading 
.and cxpoiiiuhtig tin* Scripture-. I'.vcn the prayers 
anil songs used on those ootasuuis .qqa'.ir to have 
been all subservient to that particular and pimci- 
p.il employment or service, the tending of the 
la tr 

“ This work, or practice, of reading the Scrip 
tuve m the congregation, is vvnri.uiled and re¬ 
commended in the New Testament, us well as in 
tlie t lid. As < 'hiistians, it is lit and necessary 
that vve should first of all look unto Jems, who 
ifr the author and finisher of our faith. His ex¬ 
ample, as well as his precepts, is full of precious 
ami most nn|x>rl.int instruction; and it is a re¬ 
markable circumstance, which ought never to lie 
Inrgctteii, that Ik* hi git n hi* pnlilu ministry, in 
the synagogue of Nazareth, by tending a pot lion 
of S< riplure out of the laiok ot the prophet Isaiah, 
Luke iv. l.>—lib This alone, one would Hunk, 
might lie deemed quite sufficient to, justify the 
practice among his di^iplcs through all succeed-' 
mg ages, and even inspire them with real for lUt 
eoiist.mt observance. 

“ The ii|K>stle Paul, in pointing out to Timo¬ 
thy lus ministerial duties, imrticnlarly mentions 
reading, l I’im. iv. LI. Cite adrndance (says 
InA to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine, evi¬ 
dently distinguishing rending as on*' of the p^|*— 
lie duties incuuiU>nt iijmiii Timothy. There can 
Ik* no reason t'of si*|wnitVng these ifirrs*, as if the 
former was only u private duty, and the ot Iters 
joiblic ones: the most natural and comfislent idea 
is, that they were all three public duties; and 
that the reading here spoken ol,* wait po other- 
than the reading of tlie Scriptures in those Chris* 
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tian iftsomhlies where Timothy was concerned, 
nnd which the ajKwile* would have him l»y no 
means to neglect, If the public muling of the 
fieri ptures was so ’nece.-isary and im]>ortant in 
those religious assemblies which had Timothy 
for their minister, how much more must it Is* in 
our assemblies.**ml even in those 1 which enjoy 
the labours of our moat able and eminent minis* 
ters!” 

On the subject of the Scriptures, we must re¬ 
fer the reader to th * articles Biiu.i„ ( 'anon, In- 
sent xtiov, Pun.-m-vr, and Ri vio.atiox. See 
also Hrmrne’s Lu rod net ion to hit. Whir; l/r 
Campbell's Orel nut nan/ l)'**rOtilitni a to hi* | 
Trans!. of. tin 1 (i.isorh,; f’‘t trfn r’» Appro!; Cv - [ 
Vhm's Crilirtil Hist irif of the Old and Seir ' 
’l*rst; Ihtrrrnld * irs'uairn!\ of the /!>,,!. ■. am! \ 
Characters of the Old aw! Sen* '!'<,>•!.; < 'min's 
S hu/asln Hist. tf tl/r Canon of Snip.; H'lr- ; 
it’. i\s Sj itt in of Ifirrahd If. Union ; J I# //%’.- 
O.-.orrnp!,,, ,f I hr Old and .Vci'r Tr-t ; The ! 
! '' tf S irrt tl Hi •ory i \prri<i!li; «■> Hiir t ratio n 
not! c-rjirmm * lit • Onr'iinr if Herein!ion, hi/ 
Hr. J\nimn; /to him Impi: at ion; ll.'.i* l.icrl! s ' 
Siried t Viio'ff.'; Mohii'l\ l’i 1 1 od oil hoi to the • 
Si U> I'i'. t.; M l math's Sithl'nie and lh mtifiil j 
lit th* S tip 1 nrt\*; / hnnht ’, /Ir r/ation ua the 
Poetry, -’l ..'i// ■/, and Ki.i/u. n r of tiff. Hint-; 
lidtranls *11 tir Authniity, Styli.and Pitfrr- 
tion rj S : ’ ■>'n i e; S tr'rh >" Union/ of th* 1 
llililc; Kenn * o f l’s State of the It In* u T. it; ■ 
Jones on the h'< f.trnhr. l.n a ntingv oj S ripliiic; 
and books mi l t article,, Riiii.k, Co.vimi.n caiiv, j 
Christian - ! ft, and Rkvki.ation. 

SM<'hl)l',li's, ,i iiuiueniiis Ixxlv of Prexhvte- ; 
rians in Scotland, who have withdrawn from the j 
communion of the est dihslicd church. j 

In 17112, more than forty ministers presented ; 
an address to the -general nssemldv, spcily mg, in 
a variety ot install -es, what they considered to lie * 
great defections from tile established constitution ! 
of the elmreh, and t raving a redress of tin <c ’ 
grievances. A |* lition to lIn* snne elf.-cl, sub- i 
scrilxnl by srvi r,il liuudieils of elders and private j 
Christians, was .iili-rcd at tbe name lime ; but the 
assembly refu-sd a hearing to lxitli, and enacted, I 
that the election of ministers to vacant charges, j 
where an accepted presentation did not take place, j 
should be coiujielcnl only to a eniijunet meeting . 
of elders ami heritors, ix-iug Protestants. To ; 
this act many objections were made by numlx-r* j 
ol ministers and private Christians. They as- | 
sorted that more than thirty to one in every [Ktrish . 
were not jiossosscd of landed projxTly, and were, j 
on that account, deprived of what they deemed 
their natural right to choose their own pastors. 
It was also said, that this act w.u extremely pre- 
Ju.lieial to the honour and interest of the church, 
as well as to l -c edification of the people; and, 
in fine, that it was directly contrary to the «j>- 
|iointuieait of Je.-.u a Christ, and the practice of the 
ajKistlea, when they filled up the first vacancy in 
the apostolic college, and amxnnted the chv.tiou 
of deacons and elders in the primitive church. 
Many of those also who were thought to lie the 
oeS friends of the church expressed their team, 
that this arg would have a tendency to overturn 
the ecclesiastical constitution, which was esta¬ 
blished at (he revolution. 

, ■ Mr. Ebeijezer Erskme, minister at flirting, 
distinguished ^iuiself by a bold and determined 
apposition to the measures of the assembly iu 
413 
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Being at thnMhne moderator of I lie Hynes! 
of Perth ami Stirling, he o|x-ried the inerting a% 
Perth with a sermon from Psalm ex v in. t?J. “ Th$ 
stone which the builders rejected is tveenme the 
hernl stone of the corner." In the course of hie 
sermon, lie remonstrated with no small degree 
of freedom agamsl die net of flic preceding assetn- 
hly, with regard to the nett lenient ol ministers: 
and alleged tlm* it mis eontrarv to the wonl of 
(ir«l ami the established constitution of the church. 
A tormx! complaint wns lodged ngainsl him for 
uttering several ollensive expiessioiis in Ins sei? 
mon More the synod. Manv ot the members 
deelansl that tbev Itnd heard him utter nothing 
hut sound and seasonable doctrine ; huielus nc- 
c users, in-dsting on their complaint, obtained nn 
appointment ol committee of «v nod to^ oileel what 
were called the otlensive evjire mhii«. anil to lay 
Piciii before the next dirt in willing. Tina was 
done acconliiigly ; and Mr. I'rshine gave ill his 
answers <o t*very arliele ol the complaint. Afisr 
lliiee days’ warm reasoning on tins allliir, the 
M’uod, by a maj.irilv ol six, (bund him censurable , 
against whMi seiili nee lie jirotested, and npp< til¬ 
ed to tlie next general :nse„ 'dy. Win'll I lie as 
semhlv met m Slav l “Tl, il all..ined the • filletin' 
of tiie sviKsl. and appointed o'i 1‘iskme to he 
r. bill.ed and .idinone he.i Iren the eh nr l’lton 
xxlli< It lie protested, that as tlm a--emb!v ll.id 
Ion.id him (en-’iirable, mid Ini rebuked him tor 
doing wind he conceived to he imieeablt lo lliti 
woi Ail < 4 ihI and tlm slaiul.tids ol i :ie < Imreh, ho 
should lie liliertv to pu in lithe mime truths, 
and lo testily against the same ni i molar evils, ot» 
every proper we.ision. To this protest Mr. 
W'illmin Will'll), minister at Perth, Alexander 
Monenef, niimslcr at Ahernetliy, and Jumrs 
f'islier, minister at Kmelavin, gave in a written 
mllierenee, under the form ot an in tf limcnt, and 
thisw four withdrew, intending to icliirii to their 
respective elmrgi s, and ad ngrcc.ibl) lo their pro¬ 
test whenever ihej should have an opportunity. 
Had the nll'air rested here, lli( re Would never 
have lss - ii*a secession ; hut the assemhly resolving 
to ( lrn the process, cited them hy llair ollieer, 
to eoinjM'iir next day. They ols'vnl the citation; 
mid a committee was appoint! d lo retire with 
them, in order lo (mtsuikV them to withdraw 
their protest. The cianmiU.ee having reported 
that the ,Mill adhered to their protest, the iisktii- 
hly ordered them to np|H ar lie fore the eomnnssion 
in August following, and retract their protest; 
and, il they should not comply, and testily their 
sorrow tor their eonduet, the commission waa 
empowered to suspend them Inan the exercise of 
their ministry, with eerlitie llion that, if they 
should net contrary to the said sentence, the cotn- 
mi.-isiou should prix’ced to a .higher censure. 

The commission met in August accordingly; 
nnd the four minmlera, still adhering to their pro¬ 
test, were Himj'erided fnan the exercise of tiirir 
office, and cited to the next meeting ot the coiu- 
inissiou in Novrinlicr following. From this sen- 
tenefl several ministers end elders, members of 
the commixMOT^ dissented. The coiiirnixsion met 
iu Novemlx’r, aiul the stisjiended ministers coin- 
pea red. Addresses, representations, and letters 
from several synods and presbyteries, relativ^JLo 
the business now before the com mission, were »• 
ceivrt! and read. The synods of Dumfries, Mur¬ 
ray, Ross, Angus and Mrants, Perth and Stirling 
craved that tlw commission would delay proceed* 
2 a 2 
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fang to a higher censure. cThe synods of Ga[ - 
Joway and Fife, aa also the presbytery of Dornoch, 
addressed the commission for lenity, tenderness, 
and forbearance towards the suspended ministers; 
and the presbytery of Aberdeen represented, that, 
in their judgment, the sentence of suspension 
inflicted on tne aforesaid ininirters was too high, 
and that it was a stretch of ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity. Many members of the commission reasoned 
*in the same manner, and alleged, that the act 
and sentence of last assembly diu not oblige them 
tb proceed to a higher censure at this meeting of 
the commission. The question, however, was 
put, ^-Proceed to a higher censure or not'] and 
the vot«i being numiiered, were found equal on 
both sides: ujHin which Mr. John Goldie, the 
moderator, fl,avc his casting vote to proceed to 
a higher censure; which stands in their minutes 
in these words.—“The commission did and 
hereby do loose the relation of Mr. Ebenezer 
Erskine, minister at Stirling, Mr. WJliam Wil¬ 
son, minister at Perth, Mr. Alexander Moncrief, 
minister nt Ahernelhy, and Mr. James Fisher, 
minister at Kiticlaven, to their resjxrtivc charges, 
and declare them no longer ministers of this 
rhurch ; and do hereby prohibit all ministers of 
this church to employ them, or any of them^in 
any ministerial function. Anil the commission 
do declare the churches of the said ministers va¬ 
cant from uud alter the (lute of this sentence.” 

This sentence 1 icing intimated to them, they 
protested that their mniisterial office and .-elu¬ 
tion to their resjiective charges should lie held as 
valid as if no such sentence hiul fussed; arid 
that they were now obliged to make a secession 
from the prevailing party in the ecclesiastical 
courts; and that it shull lie lawful and warrant¬ 
able lor them to preach the Gosjiel, amftlischnrge 
every branch of the pastoral office, according to 
the word of God, and the established principles 
ol the church of Scotland. Mr. Ralph Erskine, 
minister at Dunfermline, Mr. Thomas Muir, 
minister at Orwel, Mr. John M’Lnren, minister 
at Edinburgh, Mr. John Fume, nitnistor at 
Kinglassie, Mr. James Wardluw, minister nt 
Dunfermline, and Mr. Thomas Nairn, minister 
at Abliotshiill, protested against the sentence of 
the commission, and that it should lie lawful for 
them to complain of it to- any subsequent gene¬ 
ral assembly of the church. 

The secession projicrlv commenced at this 
date. And accordingly the ejected memliers de¬ 
clared in their protest, that they were laid under 
the disagreeable necessity of seceding, not from 
the principles and constitution of the church of 
Scotland, to which, they said, they steadfastly ad¬ 
hered, but from the present church-courts, which 
had thrown them out from ministerial communion. 
The assembly, however, which met in May 
173-1, did so tar modify the above sentence, that 
they eiiqiowered the svnod of Perth and Stirling 
to receive the ejected ministers into the com¬ 
munion of the cnurch, and restore them to their 
respective, charges; but with this express direc¬ 
tion, “ that the said svnod- should not take upon 
them to judge of the legality or formality of the 
former procedure of the church judicatories in re¬ 
lation to this affair, or either approve or censure 
the «mr." As this appointment neither con- 
‘I'Wgd the act of the preceding assembly, nor 
thoiMiMMluct of the commission, the seceding 
minister* considered it to be rather an act of 
414 
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grace than of justice; and therefore, they said, 
they could not return »to the church-courts 
upon this ground; and they published to the 
world the reasons of their refusal, and the terms 
upon which they were willing to return to the 
commiinion of the established church. They 
now erected themselves into a'.i ecclesiastical 
court, which they called the Associated Presby¬ 
tery, and preached occasionally to numbers of 
the people who joined them in deferent parts of 
the country.- They also published what they 
called an Act, Declaration, and Testimony, to 
the doctrine, worship, government, and.discipline 
i K the church of Scotland ; und against several 
instances, as they said, of defection from these, 

I Kith in former and in the present times. Some 
time after this, several ministers of the established 
church joined them, and the Associated Presby¬ 
tery now consisted of eight ministers. But tho 
general assembly which met in 1738, finding that 
the number of feeccdcrs was much increased, or¬ 
dered tlio eight ministers to lie served with a 
libel, and to be cited fo the next meeting tif the 
ussemhly, in 1739. They now appeared at the 
liar as a constituted presbytery, and having for¬ 
mally declined the assembly’s authority, they 
immed >.ely withdrew. The assembly which 
met m .i year deposed them front the office of 
the mu istry; which, however, they continued to 
exercise in tlieir res |>oc rive congregations, who 
still adhered to them, and erected ineciinur-houses, 
where they preached till their death. Mr. James 
Fisher, the last survivor of them, was, by an 
unanimous call, in 1711, translated from Kmcla- 
veii to Glasgow, where he continued in the 
exercise of his ministry among a numerous con¬ 
gregation, respected by all ranks in that large city, 
and died in 1775, much regretted by bis [>oople 
and friends. In 1715, the seceding ministers 
•were become so numerous, that they were erected 
into three diflerent presbyteries under one synod, 
when u very unprofitable dispute divided them 
into two parties. 

The burgess oath, in some of the royal bo¬ 
roughs of Scotland, contains the following clause: 
“ I profess and allow with my heart the true reli¬ 
gion presently professed within this realm, and 
authorized bv the lnws thereof. I will abide at 
and defend the same to my life’s end, renouncing 
the Romish religion called Papistry." Messrs. 
Elienezer and Ralph Erskine; Janies Fisher, 
and others, affirmed that this clause was no way 
contrary to the principles ujain which the seces¬ 
sion was formed, and that therefore every scceder 
might lawfully swear it. Messrs. Alexander 
Moncrief, Thomas Mair, Adam Gib, and others, 
contended, on the other hand, that the swearing 
of the above clause was a virtual renunciation of 
their testimonv; and this controversy was so’ 
keenly agitated, that tlicv split into two different 
|wirties, and now met in different synods. Those 
of them who assert the lawfulness of sweating 
the Burgess oath are called Burgher’s; and the 
other party, who condemn it, are culled An/»- 
burghcr Seceders. Each jmrty claiming to itself 
the lawful constitution of the Associate ,SynasL 
the Antiburghers, after several previous step* 
excommunicated the Burghers, on the ground of 
their sin, and of their contumacy in iL This 
rupture took place in 1717, since which period 
no attempts to effect a re-union have been suc¬ 
cessful. They remain under the juriadiction of 
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different synods, arid holds separate communion,] 
although much of, their former hostility has 
been laid aside. The Antiburghers consider the 
• Burg heft as too* lax, and not sufficiently stead¬ 
fast to their testimony. The Burghers, on the 
other hand, contend that the Antiburghera are 
loo rigid, in dial they have introduced new terms 
of communion into the society. 

What follows in this article is a further ac¬ 
count of those who are commonly called the 
Jiurgher Seceders. As there were among them, 
from the commencement of their secession, seve¬ 
ral students who had been educated at one or 
other of the universities, they a p| minted on<* of 
their ministers to give lectures m theology, and 
train up candidates for the ministry. 

V WJtrre a congregation is very numerous, as in 
Stirling, Dunfermline, and Perth, it is formed 
into a collegiate charge, and provided with two 
ministers. They urc erected into six different 
presbyteries, united in one general svnod, which 
commonly meets at Edinburgh in May and Sep¬ 
tember. They have also a synod in Ireland, 
composed of three or four different presbyteries. 
They arc legally tolerated in Ireland; and go¬ 
vernment, some years ugo, granted 3(HW. ;wi 
annum, and of late an additional blN)/ ; which, 
when divided among them, affords to each liu 
liistcr about 20/. over and above the Hti[H>nd 
which lie receives from lus hearers. These have, 
besides, a presbytery in Nova Scotia; and, some 
years ago, it is said, that the Burgher and the 
Antiburghor ministers residing in the United 
States formed a coulition, und joined in a general 
synod, wluch tliev call the Synod of Sew Yoik 
and Pennsylvania. They nil preach the doc¬ 
trines contained in the Westminster t 'onfessinn 
of Faith and ( -ateelusms, as they lielieve them’ 
to be founded on the sacred Scriptures. They 
catechise their hearers publicly, and visit them 
from house to house mice every year. They will 
not give the. Lord's Kiip|ter to those who are igno¬ 
rant ul the principles of the Ciuspol, nor to such 
as are scandalous and immoral m their lives.— 
They condemn private baptism ; nor will they 
admit those who ure grossly ignorant and pro¬ 
fane to be s|>oiisors for their children. Believing 
that the j ample have a natural right to choose 
tlieir own pastors, the settlement of their minis¬ 
ters always proceeds upon a iwpular election; 
and the candidate who is elected hy the majority, 
is ordained among them. Convinced that the 
charge of souls is a trust of the greatest ini|iort- 
ance, they carefully watch over the morals of 
their students, arid direct them to such a course 
of reading and study as they judgrt in.ist proper 
to qdahfy them for the profitable discharge of the 
[ids!oral duties. At the ordination of their mi- 
' nisters, they use a formula of the same kind 
with that of the established church, which their 
ministers are Imuiid to subscribe when calk’d to 
it • and if any of them teach doctrines contrary 
to the Scriptures, or the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, they are sure of being thrown out of 
their communion. By this means, uniformity of 
"inUment is preserved among them; nor has 
any of their ministers, excepting one, been prose¬ 
cuted for error in doctrine since the commence¬ 
ment of their secession. 

They Believe that the holy Scriptures are the 
sole cntrnOn of truth, ami trio only rulfe to direct 
^mankind to glorify and enjoy God, the chief and 


eternal good; and that “the Suprpme Judge, by 
which all controversies of religion are to be ^le* 
Irani ned, and all the det’reea of councils, opi¬ 
nions of nncicut writers, doctrines of men and 
private spirits, are to lie examined, and in whose 
sentence we are to rest, can lie no other but the 
Holy Spirit sjienking in the Scriptures." They 
are fully persuaded, however, that the standards 
of public authority in the church of Scotland 
exhibit a just and consistent view of the mean¬ 
ing and design of the holy Scriptures with re¬ 
gard to doctrine, worship, government, and d/fcei- 
pline; and they so fur ill Her from the dissenters 
in F.iigland, in that they hold these standard* to 
!>e not only articles of jK’iiee uud a to** ol ortho¬ 
doxy, hut as a Itoud ol union and fellowship.— 
They consider a simple declnnitioft of adherence 
to the Scriptures us too oouivocal a proof of unity 
in sentiment, hecnusc Arinins Socinmns, und 
Arinininiis, make suclla confession ol'tlieir liiilli, 
while th^y retain sentiments which they {the 
Secedcrs) apprehend are subversive of tile great 
doctrines ot the tiospcl. They lielirve that Jesus 
Christ is tin* only King and I lead of the church, 
which is his liody ; that it is lus sole prerogativo 
to euae* laws tor the government of this king- 
ik»n, which is not of tills world ; and that the 
church is not |MMsoased ot a legislative, but only 
of an executive jsiwer, to lie exercised ill ex¬ 
plaining und applying to their proper objects 
and end lines’ laws wInch t 'linsl hath puhlislird 
111 the Scriptures. Those doetrmes wliieli they 
teach, relative to faith ami practice, are exhibited 
at great lehgtli in an Explanation of the West¬ 
minster Assembly’s Shorter ('utechisin, by way 
of question, ami answer, ui two volumes, enm- 
jsmed cluetiv by Mr. James Fisher, late of Ulas- 
gow, mill published by desire of their synod. 

For these fifty years ]>ast, the grounds of their 
secession, they allege, have Itceii gn ally enlarged 
liv tile public admiilistr.ilioiiH of the established 
chiirco ; and particularly by the utiilonu execu¬ 
tion ol the law respecting patronage, which, they 
say, lias/obliged many thousands »t private < 'hris- 
Uuiih to withdraw from the parish churches, und 
join tlieir »<s-ii ty. 

In mint of tlieir congregations, they celebrate 
the Lord's SupjMir twice in the year; and they 
culceluse tlieir young tieople concerning tlieir 
knowledge ot the principles of religion previously 
to tlieir admission to that sacrament.—When 
any of them tall into the sin ol fornication or 
adultery, the scandal is regularly purged accord¬ 
ing to the form ol process in the e iluhlished 
cliuri li; and those ol the delinquents who do not 
submit to adequate censure, lire publicly declared 
to Ik: fugitives from discipline, and are ex|H’lled 
the society. They never accept a sum of money 
as u commutation for the, offence. They condemn 
ali clandestine und irregular marriages; nor will 
they marry «uiy persons unless they fiuve liecn 
proclaimed in tiie parish church on two different 
Lord’s days at least. 

The constitution of the Antilnirghes church 
differs very hi tic from that of the Burghers. The 
supreme court among them is denominated The 
General An*tfialc Synod, having under its juris¬ 
diction three provincial synods in Bcotland and 
, one in Ireland. They, ns well as tin* Burgher 
I Secedcrs, have a professor of theology, whose 
I lectures every candidate for tlie office of a preacher 
; is obliged to attend. 
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SECT, a collective tcrm,«qpmprehending all 
•ugh an follow the doctrines nnd opinions of some 
divine, philosopher, &r. The word wet, soys 
Dr. Campbell, (Prelim Dins.) among the Jews, 
was not in its application enlirelv coincident with 
the same term us applied by Christians to the 
subdivisions sulmisting among tlwnwelves. We, 
if I mistake not, invariably use it of those who 
fijrui separate communions, and do not associate 
w ftli one another in religious worship nnd rere- 
mnniM. Thus, wc eull Papists, Lutherans, Cal- 
vnftsts, different sects, not so much on account 
of tlicir differences in opinion, ns because they 
have established to themselves different fraterni¬ 
ties, to which, in wlitit regards public worship, 
I hey confine themselves; the several denomina¬ 
tions abovemeftl ioned having no ihtercominurutv 
with one another in sacred matters. High 
church and low church we call only parties, be¬ 
came thev luve not fortned^eparale communions, 
t .reel and known differences in opitilfm, when 
lollmvcil !>v no external lin’ddi hi the society, are 
uol considered with us ss constituting distinct 
sects, though Kicir differences in opinion may 
give rise In mutual aversion. Now, in the Jew¬ 
ish si cts ] (if we except the Samaritans,) there 
were no sop.irate communities erected. Tli* 
.sani" t-mplc,1uul the s,inie sv nagogiles, were ut- 
Icnded alike bv Pharisees mid liy S.iiMueecs- 
m\, there were oflen of both ileuoiiim.ilions in 
flic n.inliedimi, and even in the priesthood. — An¬ 
other illtferenee was also, that the mine of trie 
sect was not applied lo all the (tropic who adopted 
the same opinions, but solely to the inT'n of emi¬ 
nence among them who were eunsideied as the 
leaders of th<‘ nartv. 

SF.< Mil .A If CLERGY. See (N.i-njiv. 

SE< 'll X I>1 A.NS, n denomination in the se¬ 
cond century, wlncll derived flieir name from 
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/those deceits which make our hearts impose OH 
us in making ns promises,! if they may be so 
termed, which arc not kept, and contracting en¬ 
gagements which are never performed. Self 
. deception, as one observes, ap|>ears in thp follow¬ 
ing cases: 11 1. In judging of our own character, 
on which we too easily confer tin* ftamn of self- 
examination, how oflen rnav wr detect ourselves 
in enhancing the merit of tfie good qualities we 
(Mtsst'ss, and in giving ourselves credit for others, 
which wc really have not.—‘2. When several 
motives or passions concur in prompting us to 
any action, wc too easily assign the chief place 
amf effect to the H^it.—3. We are too prono to 
flatter ourselves hv indulging the notion that our 
habits of vice are but individual acts, into which 
we have hcen seduced by occasional ternptrtions .> 
' while we are easily led to assign the name of 
h.diits to our occasional acts nnd individual in- 
I stances of virtue.—4. We eonfoiind the mere 
| assent of the understanding naturally, atlended 
; hv some correspondent but transient sensibilities, 
i with the impulses of the afleeluuis and deteftm- 
i nation of the will.— 5. We are apt lo asrrilie to 
; settled principles the good actions which ure the 
i mere effect ot natural temper.—(i. As sometimes, 

1 in esfin , ig the ehurueter of others, we too 
| ha-tily i,i the right motive (min the outward 
, net ; so i , pulgiilg of ourselves we overrate the 
j vvoifh, In overvaluing the motives of our actions. 

I 7. Wei..ten confound the iion-a[q>eanmce of a 
vicious u licet ion with its u.liinl extmelion.— 
H We often deceive ourselves hv compiruig our 
! actual with our former character and conduct, 
and perhaps too easily nscrilntig to the extirpa¬ 
tion of vicious, or rite implantation of virtuous 
habits, that improvement which is owing merely 
to the lapse of time, advancing age, aliired cir- 
eumst Hires, \e.—!1 A not her general and fertile 


Stvundus, a disciple ot Valentine, lie mnm-, wAtrce ot self-dei cption is our readme** to excuse 
turned the doctrine of two eternal principles, light I or at leist to extenuate, the vices of our purlieu- 
uml darkness j whence iitohc ttie good and evil j lar station: while we eongralulate ourselves on 
that areobaTvahle in the universe. .See Val.KN- the absence of other vices winch we are under 
i i N i a ss. * no temptation commit.—10. We deceive our- 

SEDI’Gl'.R, one who deem s or draws away selves bv sup|sising our remorse for tin is genuine, 
another from that winch is right. | when, alas, it does not lead to 'repenlanrp.— 

SEEKERS, a denomination which arose in j 11 . liv forming linproja-r judgments of other*, 
the year It)la. Thev derived their name from and lorming our own eonduet u|s>n theirs.” 
their manit iining that the true elmreh ministry, From this view we may learn, 1, That the ob- 
Senpture, atul ordinances, were lost, lor which jee'i as to winch men deceive themselves are very 
they were seeking. They taught lliat the Scrip- numerous, Clod, Jeans < 'hrist, the Holy Spirit, 
tures were uneerlmn; that present nunielr* were the Bible and Goafs'I doctrines, religion* expe- 
mvei-saiy to filth; that our ministry is without rienee, sin, heaven, hell, fee. —S}. The rtniscx an 
aiithontv; and that our worship an<! ordinances great and powerful; sin, Satan, the heart, the 
are unnecessary or vain. world, interest, prejudice.—II. The number * 

SEI .EWill \ NS, disciple* of Scleucua, a phi- who deceive themselves are threat, the young, the 
losopher of Galatia, who, u! tout the year 3ri(>, aged, the rich, the fstor, self-righteous, hypocrites, 
adoiitisl the sentiments of Hermogene* and tUone nfsistntcs, the ungodly.—i. The ctils arc many 
of Audreu.s l lo taught, with the Valentinians, and awful. It rentier* n* the slaves of procraatt- 
th.U Jesus t'hrist assumed a bodv only in am nation, leads us to overrate ourselves, natters u* 
js'u rnnee. He also main taint'd tha* the world with nn idea of easy victory, confirm* out evil 
was not made bv Got), hut was co-eternal with habits, ami exposes u* to the greatest danger.— 
him; ami tliat the eoul was onlv an animated 5. We should endeavour to understand and 
tire creatad bv the angels; that Christ does not practise the mean* not to lie deceived; such as 
sit at th« right hand of the Father in a human strict self-inquiry, prayer, watchfulness, anil ever 
bodv, but that he lodged his body in*the gun, nc- taking the Scripture* for our guide.—ti, and* 
cording to Ps. xix. 4 ; and that tlx* pleasures of lastly, W e should Irtrn to ascertain the evidences 
Iwulitude consisted in corporeal delight. of riot being deceived, which are such as these: 

SELF-DECEPTION’, includes all those va- when sin i* the object of our increasing fear, a 
rioua frauds which, we practise on ourselves in tenderness of oonartence, when we can appeal to 
forming a judgment, or receiving an impression God as to the since ri> of our motives knd aims, 
sf our own Mato, character, and conduct; or when dependent on God's promiarvprovidence, * 
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U)d grace, and whm conformed to him in 
righteousness and tree holiness. Christ. Ob*. 
1803, 0,632, KM. 

SELF-DEDICATION, the giving up «f 
ounelfis unreservedly to GixL,*hat wo pay servo 
Mm in righteousness and true holiness. See 
Howe'* Hmsi, vol. i. oct. edit. 

SELF-DEFENCE implir* not only the pre¬ 
servation of one’s life, but also the protection of 
our property, I amuse without projrrty life cannot 
be preserved in a civilized nation. 

Some condemn all resistance, whatsoever iw 
the evil offered, or whosoever he the person that 
offers it; other* will not admit that it should puss 
any further than bare resistance; others say, that 
it must never lie carried so far as hazarding the 
*+life 4i the assailant; aijd others again, who deny 
it not to lie lairful in same eaacs.to kill the ag¬ 
gressor, at the same time affirm it to lx* a thing 
mare laatlahle and consonant to the Gosficl, to 
choose Tathe.r to low one’s life, in imitation of 
Christ, Ilian to secure it at the cxjiense of 
. another's, in pursuance of tho permission of 
nature. But, 

"Notwithstanding," says Drove, “tfie great 
/lames which mav np;x-ar on the side of any of 
these opinions, 1 cannot hut think self defence, 
though it proceeds to the tailing of another to 
save one’s self, is in common cases not Itarely 
permitted , hut enjoined by nature; and that a 
man would lie wanting til the Author of his being, 
to society, and to himself to abandon that life 
with which he is put in trust. That a person for¬ 
feits his own life to the sword of justice, hv taking 
awav another's unprovoked, is a principle not to 
be disputed. Tins being so, I ask, whence should 
arise the obligation to let another kill me, rather 
than venture to save myself by destroying iny 
enemy 7 It cannot arise from a regard to society, 
which by inv suffering another to kill me, lofen 
tvo lives; rhat of an honest man Ivy unjust vio¬ 
lence, and that of his murderer, il it can be called 
a loss, by the hand of justice. Whereas, by killing 
the invader of my life, l only hi Ac a life, which 
must otherwise have [wen forfeited, and preserve 
the life of an innocent jx-rson. Nor, for the same 
reason, can there lie arty such obligation arising 
from the love of r>nr neighbour; since i do not 
really save Iris life by justing with mv own, but 
only leave him to be put to death after a more 
ignominious manner by the public executioner. 
And if it be said that' I despatch him with hia 
sins ujion him into the other world, which he 
might have lived long enough to repent of, if 
legally condemned; as he must answer for that, 
who brought me. under a necessity of using this 
method for my own preservation; so I myself 
may not be prejxired, or may not think myself so, 
or so well assured of it as to venture into the pre¬ 
sence of my great Judge; and no charity obliges 
me to prefer the safety of another’s soul to my 
own. Self-defence, therefore, may be with justice 
practised, 1. In case of an attempt made upon 
the life of a person, against which he has no other 
% way of securing himself bat repelling force by 
force.— 2. It is generally esteemed lawful to kilt 
in the defence of chastity, supposing there be no 
other way of preserving it.” See Grove's Moral 
. Philosophy. Also Hint* on the Lawfulness <f 
. i&f-defcnce, by a Scotch Dissenter. 

SELF-DENIAL, s term that denotes our re 
k bmpiUhtog every thing tlm» stands in opjiositKMi 
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SELF-LOVE 

the divine coMnand, and out own spiritual 
welfare, Matt. xvi. 24. it does not consist in 
denying what a own is, or what he has; in re¬ 
fusing favours conferred on us in the course of 
providence; in rejecting the use of God’s crea¬ 
tures ; in bring careless of life, health, and family; 
in macerating fhe Ijady. or abusing it in any in¬ 
spect; but in renouncing all thorn pleasures, 
profits, views, connexions, or practices, that mb 
prejudicial to the true interests of the soul. The 
understanding must he so far denied as ni^t to 
lean upon it, independent of divine instruction, 
Frov. ui. ft, 6. The will must be denied, so far as, 
it opposes the will of God, Kjih. y. 17. The affec¬ 
tions, when they become inordinate,^ - ol. iii. a. 
The gratification of the members of the Uxly must 
lx- denied when ont of tlieir due course. Rum. vi. 
12, 13. The honoiini of tlie world, and praise of 
men, when they becogie a snare, IIeh. xi. 21, 20. 
Wortdlv emoluments, when to he obtained in an 
unlawfufway, or when standing in ounosilisii to 
religion and usefulness, Matt. iv. 20,22. Friends 
and relatives, so far aa tliey opjxwe the truth, and 
would influence us to oppose it too, Gen. xii. L 
Our own righteousness, so as to depend ujton it. 
Phil. iii. H, !). Life itself must lx- laid down, if 
•ailed for, in the cause of Christ, Matt. xvi. 24, 
2ft. In fine, every thing that ia sinful must be 
denied, however pleasant, and apparently advan¬ 
tageous, since, without holiness, no man shall soe 
the Lord, Ilcb. xii. 14. To enable us to practise 
tills duty, let us consider the injunction of t ’hrist, 
Matt, tv^‘ 24 ; hia eminent examine, Phil. ii. ft, 8; 
the encouragement he gives, Matt. xvi. 2ft; the 
example of his saints in all ages, Ueb. xi.; the 
advantages that attend it; and, above all, learn to 
implor^tlie agency of that Divine Spirit, without 
whom we can do nothing. 

SELF- F.X AMI NATION, is the calling our- 
selves to a at net account, for all the actions of our 
lives, comparing them with the word of God, tho 
rule of duty; considering how much evil wc ham 
committed, and good we have omitted. It is a 
duty foil tided ori a divine command, 2 Cor. xiii. 5, 
and ought to he, 1. Deliberately.—2. Frequently. 
—3. Imjiniiially.—4. Diligently.—5. Wisely.—- 
And, fi. With a desire of amendment. This, 
though m legal duty, as some modern Christians 
woujd call it, it essential to our improvement, our 
felicity! and interest. “ They,” says Mr. Wilber- 
forre ‘{Pract. Vieie,) "who, in a c ritzy vessel, 
navigate a sea wherein are shoals and currents 
innumerable, if they would keep tlieir course, or 
nwh their jx<rt in safely, must carefully reiwir 
the smallest injuries, ami often throw out tlieir 
line, and take their observations. In the voyage 
of life, also, the Christian who would not make 
shipwreck of his faith, while he is habitually 
watchful and provident, must make it his express 
business to look into his state, ami ascertain his 

^ELF-EXISTENCE OF GOD, is his entire 
existence of himself, not owing it to any other 
being whatsoever ; and thus God would exist, if 
there were no other being in the whole compass 
of nature but himself. See Existence and 
ETI5KNITT of Gon, . , v 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. See ft« ut€ 

SELFISHNESS. See Stxr-agxwNO. 

SELF-LOVE ie that instinctive principle 
which imprb every animal, rational end irrational, 
to preserve its life and promote its own happiness. 



SELF-SEEKING 

1 It in very generally confound*) with selfishness 
but, perhaps, the one propensity is distinct from 
the other. Every man loves himself, but every 
man in not selfish. The selfish man grasps at all 
immediate ad vantages, regardless of the coriso-- 
quoiices wliich his conduct may have upon his 
neighlxror. Self-love only prorfipts him who is 
actuated by it to procure to himself the greatest 
possible sum of happiness during the whole of his 
existence. In this pursuit, tho rational self-lover 
wiy often forego a present enjoyment to obtain a 
greater and more permanent one in reversion; 
t and he will as often submit to a present pain to 
* avoid * greater hereafter. Self-love, as distin¬ 
guished from selfishness, always comprehends the 
whole of a man’s existence; and, in thnt extended 
sense of the pnrose, every man is a self-lover; for, 
with eternity in his view, it is surely not passible 
for the most disinterested pf the human race not 
to prefer himself to all other men, if their future 
and everlasting interests could come itit&compeli 
tion. This, indeed, they never can do; tor though 
tlie introduction of evil into the world, anil tile 
different ranks which it makes mv-ensury in so¬ 
ciety, put it in the |>owcr of a man to raise him¬ 
self in the present state liy the depression of his 
neighbour, or by the praelico of injustice; yet, hi 
the pursuit of the glorious prize which is set be¬ 
fore us, there can be no rivnlslii[i among the com¬ 
petitors. The success of one is no injury to an¬ 
other; and therefore, in this sense of the phrase, 
sell-love is not only lawful, but absolutely hn- 
rvoidiiblo." Self-love, however, suysjprtin, (scr. 
13. vol. tv.) is vicious, 1. When it leads us to 
judge too lavourably of our faults.—2. When wo 
hi uk. too well of our righteousness, and over-value 
lr good actions, and arc [>ure in our oqrn eyes. 
—3. When we over-value our abilities, and 'en¬ 
tertain too g<xxl an opinion of our knowledge and 
capacity,—4. When wo are proud and vain of 
inferior things, and value ourselves upon the sta¬ 
tion and circumstances iti which, not our own 
deserts, hut some other cause, has placet us.— 
5. When we make our worldly interest, conve¬ 
nience, ease, or pleasure, the great end of our 
gctions. 

Much has been said about the doctrine of dis¬ 
interested love to God. It must he confessed, that 
we ought to love him for his own excellencies; 
yet it is difficult to form an idea how we can love 
Gixl unconnected mlh any interest to ourselves. 
What, indeed, wc ought to do, and what we really 
do, or can do, is very different. There is an ever¬ 
lasting obligation on men to low God for what 
4a u, uowovor incapable of doing it; but, at the 
•ante time, our love to him is our interest; nor can 
We in the present state, I think, while possessed 
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including a sense o£ his relative goodness. “ Wc 
hive him,”'says John, “ because be first loved us.” 
See Lovr. • 


SELF-SEEKING, the aiming at our own 
interest only in every thing we do. It must be 
distinguished from that regard which wc ought 
to pay 10 the preservation of our bqplth, the cul¬ 
tivation of our minds, the lawful concerns of busi¬ 
ness, and the salvation of our souls. Self-seeking 


pleasure, money, and frequently by gross 
tying and injustice. Its erils art numcr- 


[ SEillI-PE?.AGlANS 

mu. It is highly dishonourable and abasing, 
transforming a man into acfr thing or every thing 
for his own interest. It is sinful, and t£ie sourer 
of innumerable sins; as perjury, hypocrisy, false 
hood, idolatry, persecution, and murofcr itself. If 
is dangerous. It excites contempt, is the sourer 
of tyranny, discord, war, and makes a man i 
slave, ami exposes him to the just indignation of 
God. The remedies to prevent or suppress Ihii 
eril, are these: Consider that it is absolutely pro¬ 
hibited, Jer. xlv. 5; Luke iv. 23; IJeb. xiii- 5; 
Col. iii. 5. A mark of a wicked degenerate mind 
that the most awful curses are pronounced against 
it.*Is. v. IB; Hob. vi. i)—12; Is. xv. 1, 2; Amor 
vi. I; Mic. ii. 1, 2; that it is contrary to the ex¬ 
ample of all wise uml good men: that the most 
awful examples of the punishment of this*in ar. 
recorded in Scripture; as Pharoah, A chan, Ha 
man, Gehnzi, Absalom, Ananias and Sapphire, 
Judas, and many others. 

SEMPIAN1, so called from Seinbianus theii 
leader, who condemned nil use of wine as evil of 
itself. He persuaded his followers that wine war 
a production of Satan and the earth, denied the 
resurrection of the laxly, and rejected most of thr 
books of'be Old Testament. 

HEM A.RIAN8 were thus denominated, be¬ 
cause, i profession, they condemned the error* 
of the \rians, but in reality maintained theii 
principles, only palliating and concealing them 
under softer and more moderate terms. They 
would not allow, with the orthodox, that the Bon 
ivas «yn*«v>riof, of the same substance, but only 
Q^otoytri a;, of a like sulwtance with the Father; 
and thus, though in expression they differed from 
the orthixlox in a single letter only, Y<*t in effect 
they denied the divinity of Jesus Christ. The 
Semi-ariiinism of the moderns consists in theit 
maintaining that the Sou was, from all eternity, 
begotten by the vill of the Father; contrary in 
the doctrine of those who tench that the eternal 
generation is necessary. Such, at bast, arc the 
rosjiertive opinions ol l)r. Clarke and Bishop Bull. 

SEMI-PELAGIANS, aname anciently,and 
even at this day, given to such as retain flime 
tincture of Pelagmnism. 

Cassiun, who hail been a deacon of Constanti¬ 
nople, and was afterwards a priest at Marseilles, 
was the chief of these Semi-Pelagians, whose 
leading principles were, 1. That God did not 
dis|ienae liis grace to one more than another, in 
consequence of predestination, i. e. an eternal and 
absolute decree, but was willing to save all men, 
if they complied with the terms of his Gospel.— 
2. That Christ died for all men.—3. That the 
grace purchased by Christ, and necessary to sal¬ 
vation, was offered to all men —4. Tliat man, 
before he received grace, was capable of faith and 
holy desires.—5. That man was born free, and 
was consequently capable of resisting the influ¬ 
ences of grace, or of complying with its sugges¬ 
tion.—The Semi-Pelagians were very numerous; 
and the doctrine of Caasian, though variously ex¬ 
plained, was received in the greatest part of tho 
monastic schools in Gau), from whence it spread 
itself for and wide through the European pro¬ 
vinces. As to the Greeks, and other Eastern 
Christians, they had embraced the Semi-Pelagian 
doctrines before Caasian. In the sixth ertltury 
the controversy between the Semi-Pelagians and 
the disciptea of Augustin prevailed much, and 
continued to divide the Western churches. 


SEPTGAG1NT I * 

SENSATION properly signifies tliat internal V* 

*et by which we are* made conscious of pleasure 
or pain .felt at the ergon of sense. As to sensa¬ 
tions and feeling*^ says Or. Reid, some belong to 
the animal part of our nature, and are common to 
us with the tyrutes; others belong to the rational 
and moral part. The first are more properly called 
sensations ; the last, feelings. The French word 
sentiment is common to lioth. The design of the 
Almighty in giving us liotli the painful and 
agreeable Ridings is, for the most part, obvious, 
and well deserving our notice. 1. The painful 
sensations are admonitions to avoid wluit wqpid 
hurt us; and the agreeable sensations to invite us 
to those actions that are necessary to the preserva- 
-tion of the individual or the kind.—2. lty the 
name 4heans, nature invites us to moderate bodily 
exercise, and admonishes us to avoid idleness and 
inactivity on the one hand, and excessive labour 
on the other.—3. The moderate exercise of all 
our rational powers gives pleasure.—1. Every 
spetjos of beauty is beheld with pleasure, nnd 
every sjweies of defornuty with disgust.—ft. The 
benevolent affections are all accompanied with an 
agreeable feeling; the malevolent on the contrary : 

—and, (i. The highest, the noblest, and the most 
durable pleasure, is that of doing well; and the 
most bitter and painful sentiment, the anguish 
and remorse of a guilty conscience. See 'I'lunrie 
des Sentimens Agrmblrs ; He id on the Intel¬ 
lectual Powers, p. 332; Kaimen's Elements of 
Criticism, vol. ii. p. 501. 

SENSE, a faculty of the soul, whereby it j>er- 
ceivea external objects by means of impressions 
made on the organs of tbn body. 

Moral sense is said to be an apprehension of 
that beauty or deformity which urines in the mind 
by a kind of natural instinct, previously to any 
reasoning ujsin the remoter consequences of ac¬ 
tions. Whether tliis really exists or not is dis 

i mted. On the affirmative side it is said, that, 

. We approve or disapprove certain actions with¬ 
out deliberation.— 2. This approbation or disap¬ 
probation is uniform and universal. But against 
this opinion it is answered, that, 1. This uni¬ 
formity of sentiment does not pervade all nations. 

. —2. Approbation of particular conduct arinn 
from a sense of its advantages. The idea con¬ 
tinues when the motive no longer exists; receives 
strength from authority, imitation, &e. The effi¬ 
cacy of imitation is most observable in children.— 

3. There are no maxims universally true, but 
liend to rircumsiancc*.—4. There ran be no idea 
without an object, and instinct is inseparable from 
the idea of tins object. Sets Paley's Moral Philo- 
Sophy, vol. i. chap. v.; Hutcheson on the Pas¬ 
sions, p, 245, Ac.; Mason’s Sermons, vol. L p. 253. 

, SErTUACiESIMA, tlie thinl Sunday be¬ 

fore the first Sunday in Lent; so called because 
it was about 70 days tiefore Easter. 

SEPTU AGIN T, tbe name given to a Greek, 
version of the books of the Old Testament, from 
its being supposed to be the work of seventy-two 
Jews, who are usually called the seventy inter¬ 
preters, because seventy is a round number, 
Aristobulua, who was tutor to Ptolemy Phys- 
ebn; Philo, who lived in pur Saviour's time, and 
was contemporary with the a poet leu; and Joae- 
. phoft, *pqpk of this translation as made by seventy- 
• two internretera, by the care of Demetrius Pha- 
Jcreus, in the .reign of Ptolemy Philadclphu*. AU 
N the Christian wrttcra, during the first fifteen cen- 
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SEPTUAGINT * # 

urica of the ChfiAian wre, have admitted this 
account of the Sc|ituagint os an undoubted Mt ; 
but, Binre the Reformation, critics have boldly 
catted it in question. But whatever diflerencca of 
opinion there have l>een as to the mode of trans¬ 
lation, it is univorsnlly acknowledged that aueli a 
version, whole 01*1 n part, existed; and it is pretty 
evident Unit most of the books must have been 
translated before our Saviour's time, as they age 
quotid by him. It nuikt also U> ronaidemf as a 
wonderful providence in favour «>f the rdigion^of 
Jesus. It prepared the way for hi* coming, and 
atlerwanl* greatly promoted the setting up of Itis 
kingdom in the world; lor hitherto the Scripture* 
had remained locked up from all other lifclions but 
the Jews, in lh»> Hebrew tongue, which was un¬ 
derstood by no other nation; but now it was 
translated into the Greek lungOage, which was a 
langungc commonly understood by the nationr of 
(he world. It him also licen with grisd propriety 1 
observed, that there are many words and Verms 
of *|«eeeh in the New Testament, the true import 
of which cannot In* known hut by their ukc in tho 
Septuagint. This version also preserves many 
iiiqiortont icon/*, some sentences, and several 
whole verses which originally made u jwrt of the 
Hebrew text, but have long ago entirely disap. 
|ieared. This is the version, and this only, which 
is constantly used and quoted in the Gospel* and 
by tbe apostle*, and which Ims thereby received 
the highest sanction which any writing* can put*. 
sil% receive." 

There ^upe lieon various edition* of the Rep- 
tuagint; auch as Breilenger’a edition, 1730; 
Boss'* edition, 1709; Daniel’s edition, 1053; 
Mills’s edition, 12im>. 1725; Bishop Pearson's, 
printed J>y Field, 12mo. I(>05 j but Grabo’a edi¬ 
tion, published in 1707, i» in great repute. 

IT. Hoi nice, canon of l.'bri*t ( nure.h, waa 
employed for some year* on a correct edition of 
the Rcptuagint. lie hod been collating from more 
than tiiree hundred Greek manuscript*; from 
twenty gir more f'optic, Hyrinc, Arabic, Selavo- 
iiiiin, and Armenian manuscript*; from eleven 
editions of Lhe 1 1 reek text and versions; and from 
near thirty Greek lathers, when death prevented 
him from finishing this valuable work, lie printed 
the whole of the Pentateuch in five parte, folio; 
and lately wilted the prophecy of Daniel according 
to Tlicoootiiin and the LXX, departing from his 
pro|*NH-d order, a» if by a presentiment of hi* end. 
Tin* valuable work i* now continued by Mr, 
Pa mona, of Cambridge. 

Tliosc who desire a larger account of this 
translation, may consult ilody de Bib, 7’rxtibust 
Prule.aux’s Connexion ; Ovum’s Inquiry into the 
Srpiuagint Version i Blair's lectures on the 
Canon ; and Michael in's Introduction to the Nets 
Tcslwneni i Clarke’s Bibliotheca, 

SEPTUAGINT CHRONOLOGY, tho 
chronology Which is formed from the dates and 
periods of time mentioned in the Sejrtungint 
translation of the Old Testament. It reckons 
1500 years more from the creation to Abraham 
than the HqJjrre.w Bible. Dr. Keimicolt, in the 
dissertation prefixed to hi* Hebrew Bible, has 
shown it to be very probe Mr tliat the. chiunoltfy 
of tho Hebrew Scripture*, since the period jfitft 
mentioned, was corrupted by the Jews between 
the yean 175 and 200 j and that the chronology 
of the Beiituagint is more agreeable to truth. It 
is a fact, that, during tbe second and third ceptu- 
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SERMON 
ilea. th« Hebrew 8criptnre##ere almost entirel 
iii tne hand* of the Jew*, while the Scptuagint 
wai confined to the Christian*. The Jew* had, 
therefore, a very favourable opjwrtunity for this 
corruption. The following is the reason which 
ia given by Oriental writers: it being a very an- 
fcient tradition that Messiah Whs to come in the 
sixth chiliad, hccauah he was to come in the last 
days (founded on a mystical application of lh«* 
six days’ creation,) the contrivance was to shorten 
the age of the world front ahout 5500 to 11700; 
snd thence to prove that Jesus could not be the 
Messiah. Dr. Kennicutt adds, that some He¬ 
brew* copies, having the larger chronology, were 
extant till the time of Eusebius, and aonte till the 
year 700. ,, 

SERIOUSNESS, a term often used as sy¬ 
nonymous with religion. 

SERMON, n diseourw delivered in public for 
the purpose of religious instruction uiyl improve¬ 
ment. 

In order to make a good sermon, the follow¬ 
ing tilings may la 1 attended to. The exordium 
should rorreapond with the subject on which we 
are about to treat. For this purpose the context 
often forms a source of appropriate remark; 
i and this, though called a hnekneyrd wny, is d.ie 
of the best for opening gradually to the subject; 
thougli, l confess, always to use it is not so well, 
as it looks formal. There nre some subjects in 
which the context cannot be consulted: then, 
perhaps, it is liest to begin with some passage of 
Scripture apjMisile to the subject, oitoorne striking 
observation. It has been (Inhaled, indeed, wlie- 
ther we should begin with any thing particu¬ 
larly calculated to gain the attention, or whether 
we Hhould rise gradually in the strength of re¬ 
mark and a|riness of sentiment. As to this, we 
may olwervp, that although it is acknowledged 
that a minister should (lame most towards the 
end, perhaps it would he well to guard against a 
too low anil feeble manner in the exordium. It 
him been frequently the practice of makipg a|xilo- 
gies, by wav of introduction: though this may 
be admitted in some singular cases, as on the 
sudden doth of a minister, or disappointment of 
the preacher through unforeseen circumstances; 
yet l think it is often made use of where it is en¬ 
tirely unnecessary, and carries with it an air of 
affectation and pride. An apology for a man's 
self is yften more a reflection than any thing 
else. If he lie not qualified, why have the effron¬ 
tery to engage 7 and, if qualified, why toll the 
people an untruth 1 

Exordiums should he short; some give us an 
abridgment of tlmir sermon in their introduction, 
which takes off the jieople’s attention afterwards : 
others promise so much, thst the expectation 
thereby raised is often disappointed. Both these 
sliould be avoided: and a simple, correct, modest, 
deliberate, easy gradation to the text attended to. 

At to the plan .—Sometimes a text may be dis¬ 
cussed by exposition and inference; sometimes 

» raising a proposition, as the general sentiment 
the text, from which several truths may bo 
deduced snd insisted on * sometimes by general 
observations; and sometimes by division. If we 
discuss by exposition, then wo should examine 
* k “ ‘“ ,l **nty of the reading, the accuracy of 
n, and tbs scope of the writer. If 
i be raised, care should be taken that 
inded on tbs meaning of the text Ifgb- 
480 w 
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nervations bo made, they should not be too nume¬ 
rous, foreign, nor upon evAy particle in the text 
IT by division, the heads should be distinct and 
few, yet have a just dependence on and con¬ 
nexion .one with the other. It was common in the 
(suit two centuries to have such a multitude of 
heads, subdivisions, observations, and inferences, 
that hardly any one could remember them: it is 
the custom of the present day, among many, to 
run into the other extreme, and to have no divi¬ 
sion at all. This is equally as injurious. “1 have 
no notion,” says one, “ of the great usefulness of 
a^sermon without heads and divisions. They 
should tie few, and distinct, and not coincide. 
But a general harangue, or a sermon with a con¬ 
cealed division, is wry improper for the gene-, 
rality of hearers, especially the coinmon^peopTe, 
as they can neither remember it, nor «o well un¬ 
derstand it.” Another observes, “ We should 
ever remember that we are speaking to the plain¬ 
est capacities; and as the arranging our ideas 
properly is necessary to our being understood, so 
the giving each division of our discourse its 
denomination of numlicr hss a hnppv effect to 
assist the attention and memory of our hearers.” 

At to 'hr amplification .—After having laid a 
good fbi datinn on which to build, the super- 
structuri should he raised with care. “ Let every 
text have its true meaning, every truth its due 
weight, every hearer his proper jiortiori.” The 
reasoning should be clear, deliberate, snd strong. 
No flights of wit should be indulged; hut a dose 
attention to the subject, with every exertion to 
inform the judgment anil im|iress the heart. It 
is in this part qf a sermon that it will lie seen 
whether a man understands-his subject, enters 
into the spirit of it, or whether, after all his pa¬ 
rade, he be a mere trifler. 1 have known some, 
who, after having given a pleasing exordium and 
ingenious plan, have been very deficient in the 
amplification of the subject; which shows that a 
man may he ca|iahle of making a good plan, and 
not a good sermon, which, of the two, perhaps, is 
worse than making a good sermon without a good 
plan. The best of men, however, cannot always 
enter into the subject with that ahility which at 
certain times they are capable of. If in our 
attempts, therefore, to enlarge on particulars, 
we find our thoughts do nut run freely on any 
point, we should not urge them too much— 
this will tire and jaiie the faculties too soon ; but 
pursue our plan. Better thoughts may occur 
afterwards, which wc may occasionally insert. 

At to the application. —It is much to lie la¬ 
mented that this is a part which does not belong 
to the sermons of some divines. They can dis¬ 
cuss a topic in a general way, show their abili¬ 
ties, and give pleasing descriptions of virtue and , 
religion; but to apply they think will hurt the 
feelings of their auditors. But I believe it has 
been found that, aiming tuch, little good has been 
done; nor is it likelv, when the people are never 
led to suppuee that they are the parties interested. 
There are also some doctrinal preachers who re¬ 
ject application altogether, and who a/fret to dis¬ 
charge their office hy narrating and reasoning 
only; but such should remember that reasoning 
k persuasion; and that themselves, as often as 
ativ men, slide into personal application, espe¬ 
cially in .discussing certain favourite points m 
divinity. Application is certainty qne of the 
most important parts of a sermon. Here both' 


SERPENVINTANS SHAKERS 

the judgment end the passions should be power* Vune out, and, mofiflting upon the table, twined 
folly addressed. Hem the minister must reason, itaelf a (tout some loovea or bread. This hraU 
_ expostulate, invitry warn, and exhort; and all they broke, and distributed it to the company ; 
without harshness and an insulting air. Here pity, and thia they called tlu-ir Eucharist. 
lore, fahhfulneaa, concern, must he all display- * SERVANTS. The business of servants » 
od. The application, however, must not he too to wait upon, imniater to, support and defend 
long, unnatural, nor, I think, concluded abruptly, their master*; hill there are three canes, a* D?. 
We ahall now subjoin a few remarks as to tlie Stennett observes, wherein a servant nmy be jus- 
stylo and delivery. tilled in refusing obedience: I. When the ma#- 

Aa to style; it should be perspicuous. Singu- tor’s commands are contrary to the will of God.-— 
lar terms, hard words, Ixmilastk- expressions, are 2. When they are required to do what is notain 
not at all consistent. Quoting Latin and Greek their power.—^-3. When such service is demand^] 
sentences will tat of little utility. Long arypi- as falls not within the coni|mm of the servant’s 
mentations, and dry metaphysical* reasoning, agreement. The obligations servants g reminder 
should be avoided. A plain manly style, so clear to universal olxxlieiicc, -are from these considrra- 
■a .that it cannot he misunderstood, should be pur- lions: 1. That it is lit and nght.-*2. That it is 
shed. “^The Scriptures arc the Ix-st model. Mr, the expressed command of God,—3. That it is 
Flavel say s, “ The devil is very busy with minis- for the interest both of body and soul.—4. That it 
ter* in their studies, tempting them to lofty Ian- is a credit to our holy ecligion. The manner in 
guage, and terms of art, above tlu-ir hearers’ which this service is to be performed is, 1. With 
rapacities." humility, Prov. xxx. 21,22; Keel. x. 7.—2.*F1- 

TUe style should be correct. That a man may dt-lity, 1'itue ii. 10; Mntt. xxiv. 45.—3. DiU- 
prca.li, and do good, without knowing much of gcncc, Frov. x. 4; xxi. 5; 1 Tiles*, iv. 11.— 
grammar, is not to lie doubted ; but certainly it 4. Cheerfulness. Nlcnnctt's Domestic Duties, 
cannot 1«- pleasing U» bear a man, who sets linn- ser. 7; Pleehnood's llelative Duties, set. 14,151 
keif up as n teacher of others, continually violating Putty's Moral Philosophy, tol. i. chap. 11. 
all the rules of grammar, und rendering himself a •SKRVITKS, a religious order in the church 
laughing-stock to the more intelligent jmrt of the of Rome, founded about the year 1233, by seven 
congregation; "and vet," nuts one, "1 have Florentine inert-hunts, who, with the approbation 
heard (s-rsons, who could scarce utter three sen- of the bishop of Florence., renounced the world, 
tenres without a tiilse roust ruction, make gram- ami lived together in a religious community on 
rustical criticism not only on the English lah- mount Senar, two leagues from that city, 
guage, but on Latin, t !reek, and Hebrew.” SKTI JhfcNK, lien-tic* who paid divine wor- 

Carc should always lx*, tukeii not to ins' a re- ship to Kelli, whom they looked U|x>n to^x- Jesus 
dumUney ot wonls, and a jingle of sentences and ('lirist, the Kon of lbs), hut who was made by a 
syllables, us they carry more an air of pedantry third divinity, and nuhalitulcd in the room ofthfl 
than of prudenee. two fan alien of A l>el and Cain, which had been 

As to the use offigures. —" A noble metaphor, destroyed by the deluge. They ap|wared in 
when it is placed to an advantage, cast* a kind Egvpt in the second century ; and hh tliey were 
of glory round it, and darts a lustre through a addicted to nil aorts of deUiuelierv, they did not 
whole sentence.” lint the present and |m*t age want followers. Tliey continued !n Egypt above 
have abounded with prenrhers who have mur- two bundn-d years. 

Jered and dieioited figures in a shameful manner. SEVENTY. Ah*>ut the year R. C. 277, tlie 
Keach's metaphors an- run la-yond all due Ixsinds. Old Testament was translated into Greek, by tho 
Yet I .know of no method ho useful in preaching united la I mors of about seventy learned Jews, 
as by figures, when well chosen, when they are and that translation has lteen since known by the 
not too mean, nor drawn out into too many pa- version of the LXX. See Su-Tio.ivr. 
rullels. The Seriplurea ulxmrid with figures. SKVKRITKS. See Am-u.itu, 

Our Lordand hi* dinc-iples constantly used them; SEXAGESIMA, tlie second Sunday before 
and [icople understand a subject Is-iter when re- la-nt; so railed liecauae alxiut the GOth day be* 
presented bv a figure, than by learned disquisi- fore F.asler. 

turns. ' SHAKERS, a sect which was instituted about 

As to the delivery of sermons, we refer to the tlie year 1774, in America. Anna Larue, whom 
articles Ukcumi no*. und Ki.ouucNce. See they style the Fleet Lady, is the head of this 
also jVliMsTF.a and Piu achi.v*. party. They assert that slieis the womansisiken 

SS'.RPKNTINIAN’K, or Ophites, Iteretiea of in the Isltli chajiter of Hevelations, and that 
in the second century, so called from tlie veqera- she s[a»ks seventy-two tongues; and though 
• turn they had lyr the serpent that tempted Eve, those umgues an- unintelligible to the living, she 
and tlie worship ;siid to a real serpent: they pro- converses with tlie dead, w ho understand her 
tended tliat the serpent was J<>su* Christ, and longuiige. 'j' hey add further, that she is the rno- 
ttuit lie taught mt-ii tlie knowledge of good and thcr of all tne elect, ami that she travails tor the 
evil. They distinguished between Jesus and whole world j tliat, in fine, no blessing can de- 
Christ. Jesus, they said, was born of the Virgin. <c*nd to any person but only l*y and through 
but Christ came down from heaven to be united Her, and that in the way of her being possessed 
with him: Jesus was crucified, but Christ had of their ains by their confewing and repenting of 
left him to returu to heaven. They distinguished them, one by one, according to her direction - , 
the God of tlie Jews, whom tliey termed ./a/do- They vary in t heir exercises: their heavy dancing, 
booth, from the sujtreme G<xl: to the former tliey as it is called, is performed by s jierjictual aprwg 
ascribed die body, to the laUer the soul of men. iug from the house floor, almut four inches up 
t *!t iajsahi they had a live serpent, which*hey kept and down, botli in tlie men’s and women** apart- 
ya a kind pf osge: at certain time* they o|iened ment, moving abotyt with extraordinary transport, 
the cage-door, sod called the serpent; the animal singing sometimes one at a time, and some uai W 
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SIBYLLINE 

lttyre. This elevation affects the nerves, so that^ 
they have intervals of shuddering, as if they were 
ip a violent fit of the ague. They sometimes dap 
their hands, and leap ho high as to strike the joists 
above their heads. They throw o(T their outside 
garment in these exercises, $nd spend their 
strength very cheerfully thin way : their chief 
speaker often calls for their attention, when they 
ah stop, ami hear wane harangue, and then !*■- 
gin dancing again. They assert that their dancing 
is foe token of the great joy and happiness of the 
Jerusalem state, and denotes the victory over sin. 

' One of their most favourite exertions is turning 
round very swiftly for an hour or two. This, 
they say, is to show the great power of God. 
Such is the amount which different writers have 
given us of this sect; but others observe, that 
though, at first, they used these violent gesticula¬ 
tion*, now they have “u regular, solemn, uniform 
durier , or genuflection, to a regular, solemn 
hymn, which is sung by the elders, and us regu¬ 
larly conducted ns a pro|ier I»md of music." See 
Aria York 'I'lirol. Altitf. for Nov. and Dee. 17!'. r >. 

SHAKERS in Tin: UNITED STATES. 
This Society is sometime* culled the Millennial 
Chuich. Thev are denominated Shakers from 
hi* violent bodily commotions wjth which they 
are sometimes seized. In ITHt), ten or twelve 
individuals came to tliis country from England. 
In 17H7, they formed themselves into a society at 
New Lebanon, New York, and established a 
community of good* in all respects. Their gene¬ 
ral employments are agriculture the me¬ 
chanic arlH. They are remarkable for their 
neatness, sobriety, honesty, and luiriiilcssness. 
Their | icon liar loan tier of worship i . by (■/firming 
Societies of Shakers an* formed s' Alfred and 
New Gloucester, .Vie.; Canterbury and Enfield, 
N. n.; Shirley, Harvard, Tyriiiglrun, and linn- 
cork, Mush. ; Enfield, (* 01111 .; Walervliet and 
New Lebanon, N. Y.; Union Village and Wa- 
tervliet. Ohms Pleasant Hill and South Union, 
Ky. Number of societies m MOS, 1(1;"preach¬ 
ers, >l r >; population, !*, 10(). — B 

-SHAME, a painful sensation, occasioned hy 
the quick iipprefieiiMon that reputation and cha¬ 
racter are 111 danger, or by the perception that 
they are lost. It may arise, say*. Dr. Cognn, 
from the immediate detection, or the fear of de¬ 
tection, in something ignominious. It may also 
arise fnim native diffidence in young and in¬ 
genuous minds, when surprised into situations 
where they attniet the peculiar attention of their 
superiors. The glow of shame indicates, in the 
first instance, that the mind is not totally aban¬ 
doned-, in the last, it manifests a nice sense of 
honour and delicate feelings, united with inex- 
jwrienre and ignorance ot the world. 

BfiAS PER, the name of a lawk in high esti¬ 
mation among the idolaters of Hiryl.vstan, mn- 
taining all the dogmas of the religion 0 / the 
Bra mins, and all the ceremonies of their worship. 

SHRpVE TUESDAY. The .lav Wore 
Ash Wednesday or Lent, on which, iii former 
times, persons went to their (.arisR churches to 
confess their 4ns. 

SIBYLUNE ORACLES, prophecies de¬ 
livered, ittyjftid, hy certain women of antiquity, 
showing ttytfetes ami revolutions of ktngtiom*. 
We haveai)|Hlectionof them iq eight books. Dr. 
Jortin observgk that they were composed at dif¬ 
ferent times by different person*; first by Pagans, 


SIN 

and then, perhaps, by Jewtij and certainly hy 
Christians* They abound with phrase*, word*, 
facts, and passages, taken froip the L3WC., anu 
the New Testament. They are, aavs_the_ Doc¬ 
tor, n remarkable specimen of astonishing impu¬ 
dence and miserable poetry, and seem to have 
licen, from first to last, and without any one ex¬ 
ception, mere impostures. 

SIMONY, is the corrupt presentation of any 
one to an ecclesiastical benefice, for money, gift, 
or reward. It is so called from the resemblance 
it is said to l>ear to the sin of Simon Magus, 
tlieugh the purchasing of holy orders seems to 
approach nearer to this offence. It was by the 
canon law a very grievous crime; and is so much 
the more odious, Ih-oihiko, as Sir Edward Poke 
observes, it is ever accompanied with pftjury: 
for the pres.’ntce is sworn to have committed no 
simony. However, it was not an offence punish- 
..hie iii a criminal wav at the common law, it be¬ 
ing thought sufficient to leave the clerk to cc- 
clefci.istie.il censures. But as these did not affect 
the stliioiii-ical patron, nor were efficacious enough 
to n’jsd the notorious practice of the thing, divent 
acts of | nrliairicnt have tie.-n mude to restrain it, 
t»v mem of civil forfeitures, which the modem 
prevail: usage with regard to spiritual prefer¬ 

ments • dls aloud to lie put in execution. 

SIN, the transgression of the law, or want or 
ennforinitv to the will of God, 1 John iii. -L— 
I Orii; -ii al sin is that wheroliv our whole nature 
is corrupted, anJ rendered eonln.rv to the law of 
G.sl; or, Bceor.hng to the ffth article of tho 
church of England, “ It is that whereby man is 
very far gone from original righteousness, and is, 
of his own nature, inclined to evil" This is 
sometimes culled indirr/lnif' sin, Horn. vii. Tho 
imputation of the sin of Adam to his posterity is 
also what divines generally rail, with some fati- 
lude of expression, original sin —2. Actual sin 
Is n direct violation of God's law, and generally 
applied to those who are capable of committing 
moral evil; as opposed to idiots, or children, who 
have not the rigid use of their |K>wers.—It. Sins 
of omission consist in the leaving tlmsr things 
undone which ought to lie done.—4. Sins of 
rum m ission are those which are committed against 
affirmative precepts, or doing what should not lie 
done.—f>. Sins of in firmity are those which arise 
from the infirmity of the flash, ignorance, sur¬ 
prise, Brian’s of the world, Ac. fee Isfiiimitt.- 
fi. Secret sins an> those committed in secret, or 
those which we, through blindness or prejudice, 
do not see the pvil of, Pool. xix. 12.—7. Prt- 
svmpfuous sins are those which are done holdty, 
and against light and conviction. [Scq, Phk- 
si'Mki'Ion.J— ri. Unpardonable sin is the denial 
of the truths of the Gorjh’I, with an open and 
malicious rejection of it. Tile reason why this 
tin is never forgiven, is not because of any want 
of sufficiency in the blood of Christ, nor in the 
pardoning mercy of God, but Iwcause such as 
commit it never repent of it, but continue oboti- 
nate and malignant until death. 

The corruption of human nature is, 1. Uni¬ 
versal as to the subjects of it, Rom. iii. 23 5 Isa. 
liii. ft,—2. General, aa to all the |*>wera of man, 
Isa. i. 6.-3. Airful, filling the mind with coiv 
atant rebellion against God and his law.-^-L Hate 
ful to-Gotl, Job xv. 16; and,—5. Punishable by 
Ism, 1 Saxo, ii- 9, U>! Rom. it 9. *Why tho Al¬ 
mighty permitted it, when hit power could have 
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ptevented it, and ho| 
li» ihfir i ’ ’ ’ 
of GodTbf which, we can know hut little in the 
present state; only this we are assured of, that 
he is a God of truth, and that whatever he does, 
nr permits, evill ultimately tend to promote his 
glory. While we contemplate, therefore, the 
nature, the evil, the guilt, the consequence of ain, 
it is our happiness to reflect, that he who permit¬ 
ted it hath provided a remedy for it; and that he 
“ so loved the world^hat he gave his only begot¬ 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should 
not perish, hut have everlasting life.” *See 
Atonement, Redemption, and Edward*, Wrs- 
ley, and Taylor, on Original Sin; Gill'* Body 
of Dip. art iris Sin; King's and Jenyns's Origin 
of Eeil; Burroughs Exceeding Sinfulness of 
Sin; Or. Oircn on Indwelling Sib; Or. Wright’s 
Decei/f nines* of Sin; Fletcher's Appeal to Mat¬ 
ter of Fact; Williams's Answer to ftelsham; 
IVatts'x Ruin and Recovery; Howe's Living 
Temple, p. *2, c. 4; Or. Smith’s Sermon on the. 
Permission of Eeil. 

SINCERITY, freedom from hypocrisy or dis¬ 
simulation. The Latin word sinrerus, from 
whence our English word sincere is derived, is 


nted it, and how it is conveyed from parental dk of the centurtf however, the praiaea of Goo 
ir children, form some of those deep things I were sung in every Baptist church. It is to ba 
— u: - L * 1 - •*- * lamented, poweycr, that thia ordinance has not 

that attention paid to it which it deserves. Tint 
great divine, Dr. Jonathan Edwards, observes, 
that ” as it is the command of God tliat all should 
sing, so all shoflld make conscience of learning 
to sing, as it is a thing that cannot he decently 
performed at all without learning. Those, thqro- 
iorc, (where there is ho natural inability,) wnn 
neglect to learn to sing, lire in sin , as thev ne¬ 
glect what is necessary in order to their attending 
one of the ordinances of God’s worship.” 
leave those who are wilfully dumb in God* house,' 
to consider this pointed remark J • 

Much has been said as to the uso of instru¬ 
mental music in the house of Gtxl. On the one 
side it is olwcrvod that we ought not to object bo 
it, Itccause it assists devotion; that it was used in 
the worship of God under the Old Testament; 
and that the worship of heaven is represented 
by a delightful union of vncal and instrumental 
music. But on the Other side, it is remarked, 
(hat nothing should bo done in or about Unit's 
worship without example or precept from the 
New Testament; that, instead of aiding devo- 
coni|h>sed of sine and erra, und signifies without |*tion, it often ternis to draw oil’ the mind from the 


tr<i-r, as pure lionet, which is not mixed with anv 
wax ; thus denoting that sincerity iH u pure and 
upright principle. The Greek word nkiRpiviie, 
translated sineeritv, (2 for. i. 12,) signifies pro¬ 
perly a judgment made of tilings by the light and 
splendour of the sun; as, in traffic, mini hold lip 
goods they arc buying to the light of the sun, to 
Ree if they ran discover any defect in them. Thus, 
those who are truly sincere cun bear the test of 
light, and are not afraid of having their principles 
and practices examined by it. This word, how¬ 
ever, like many others, is a'oused, and often .be¬ 
comes a subterfuge for the ungodly and the indo¬ 
lent, who think that their practice is nothing; 
but that sincerity, or a good heart, as they call it, 
w all in all. But such deceive themselves, for u 
tree is known by its fruits; and true godly sin¬ 
cerity will evidence itself by serious inquiry, 
impartial examination, desire of instruction, un- 
jrrejudiced judgment, devoted lies* of spirit, and 
uniformity of conduct. The reader will find this 
subject ably handled in Gurnall's Christian Ar¬ 
mour, vol. li. p. 121 to 148. See Hytuchimy. 

SI NGING, an ordinance, of divine worship, in 
which we express our joy in God, ami gratitude 
for his merries. It lias always been a branch 
both of n.iturul and revealed religion, in all ages 
and periods of time. It was a part of the wor¬ 
ship of the Heathen. It was practised by the 
people -of God before the giving of the law of 
Moses, Ex ml. xv.; also under the ceremonial 
laser Under the Gosin-I duqiensation it is par¬ 
ticularly enjoined, Colossians iii. 1C; Ephesians 
v. 19. It was practised Vy Christ and his apos¬ 
tles, Matt. xxvi. 30, and in the earliest times of 
Christianity. The praises of God may be Sung 
privately in the family, but chiefly in the house 
of God; and should be attended to with reve¬ 
rence, sincerity, joy, gratitude, and with the un¬ 
derstanding, I Cor. xiv. 15. Among the Bap- 
- tecta, during the early part of their existence, 
psalmody was generally excluded, as a human 
ordihadee; but some congregations Itaving adopt¬ 
ed it dxHtt the beginning of the 18th century, a 
violent controversy was excited. About the and- 
483 


right object; that it does not accord with tito 
simplicity of Christian worship; that the prac¬ 
tice of those who lived under the cemnonia 1 di*- 
fg'iisatiou can lx; no rule for us; that nut one 
text in the New Testament require* or authorizes 
it by pres^il or example, by express words or 
fair inference; and that the representation of the 
musical harmony in heaven is merely figurative 
language,*denoting thu happiness of the saints. 
We have not room here to prosecute the urgi»- 
incnlH on either side; but the reader may refer to 
p. 211, of the fourth volume of Bishop Beoo- 
ruige's Thesaurus ; Still mg feet's ntid Bishop 
Horne's Sermons on Church. Music ; No. Glk) 
of the eighth vol. of I lie Spectator : Bp. Hams 
on Ihm I 50/A Psalm; Theol. Mag. vol. u. p. 427, 
and m»I. iv. p. 333, 458; Biblical Mag. vol. ii. 
p. 35; Ridgley's Hotly of IMrinlty, ques. 15f»| 
Ha ir cut's Church History , vol. i. p. 403; Wil¬ 
liams'* Historical Essay on Church Music, pro- 
fixed to Psalmodia Evangrlira, vol. ii. p. 56; 
Bedford's Temple Music; Lyra Evangcliea; 
Practical iJiscourses on Singing in the Worship 
of God, preached at the, Friday Evening Lec¬ 
ture in Easlrhcap, 1708; Oodwell's Treatise 
an the lawfulness of Instrumental Music in 
Holy Duties. 

SIX ARTICLES, Law of. See Statdtek. 

SLA N DER, according to Dr. Barrow, is ut¬ 
tering false speeches against our neighbour, to 
the prejudice of his fame, safety, welfare; and 
that out of rnaliguity, vanity, rashness, ill nature 
or bad design. The principal kinds of slander 
are these;—1. Charging others with foot* they 
are not guilty of.—2. Affixing scandalous names 
anti odious characters which they deserve not.— 
3. Aspersing a man's action* with foul names, 
importing that they proceed from evil principles, 
or tend to bod ends, when it d<*h not or cannot 
appear,—4. Perverting a man's word* or acts die- 
advantageously by affected rnwconstrudfioti.—5. 
Partial or lame representation of men’s discourse 
or practice, suppressing soma part of the truth, 
or concealing some circumstances which ought 
to be explained.—6. Instilling sly suggestion* 
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which create prejudice in the^fcarcn.—7. Mag- tout it. The want of sobriety is seen and felt bf 
n if ring and aggravating the fault* of others.— multitudes every day. Without sobriety a man 
8. Imputing u> our neighbour's practice, jtidg- is excised to the tossing of the .mercileeg-'wave^ 
Hteitl, <«■ profession, evil consequences which destitute of an anchor. Sobriety is n security 
huv(i no foundation in truth. •against the baneful influence af turbulent pas- 

(If all characters in society, a slanderer is the stoim: it is self-possession: it is seliVJefence. H 
most odious, and the most Jifcely*to produce, mis- is necessary on all occasions: wlten we read, 
chief. “ His tongue,” says the great Massillon, when we near, when we pray, when we con- 
“ ip u devouring lire, which tarnishes whatever it verBe, when we form schemes, when we pursuo 
touches; which exercises'its fury on the good them, whim we prosper, wlten we full. Sobriety 
grain equally os on the chaff; on the profane as is necessary for all (k'scrqtlions of character; it is 
on the sacred ; which, wherever it passes, leaves necessary for the young and iur the old; for the 
^nly desolation and ruin; digs even into the bowels riclniuid the pour, for the wise and li>r the illite- 
of tlie earth; turns into vile ashes what only a rate; all neeu’to ‘he sol>er.’ The necessity of 
moment before had apfieareii to us so precious sobriety is obvious, 1 . in our inquiries alter truth, 
and brilliant; t^-ts with more violence am) dan- as op|x*wd to presumption.—'2. In our pursuit of 
get than ever, in the time when it was apparently this world, as opposed to covetousness.—.’1. I»i the 
smothered up and almost extinct: which blackens use und estimate of tlie tilings of this world, as 
whnt it eaniiot consume, aiyl sometimes sparkles opposi-d to excess.—1. Ill trials and aillictions, as 
and delights I»<fore it destroys. It is an assem- opiioeed to impatience.—5. In forming our judg- 
blugt*of iniquity, a secret pride, which discovers incut of others, ns opjiosed to censoriousness.— 
to us the mole in our brother’s eye, hut hides tlie ti. In speaking of one’s self, as op|s«ed to egotism, 
beam which is in our own; a mean envy, which, Many motives might lie urged to this exercise, 
hurt at the talents or prosperity of otliers, makes as, 1. The general language of Scripture, 1 Pet. 
them the subject of its censures, and studies to v. H; Phil. iv. . r >; Tit. ii. 1*2; 1 Pet. iv. 7.—• 
dim the splendour of whatever outshines itself; ‘2. ()ur pr< saiou ast 'hnstians.—3. The example 
a disguised hatred, which sheds in its s|ierrhes the* of Jesus < irist; and, -1. The near approach of 
hidden venom of the heart; an unworthy ilupli- death an* indgiiH'iil.” See Dhinkknnc>>, Mo¬ 
ck v, which praises to the litce, and tears in pieces nci; a rm 

bcinnd the back ; a shameful levity which has no SOI'I MI ANS, a sect so called from Fiiustua 
command over itself or words, and olten sacrifices Socinus, who died in Poland in l(HU. There 
both fortune and comfort to the imprudence of were two who bore the name Sncinus, uncle and 
an amusing conversation; a dehlieniUe**»rhitntv, nephew, and Ixith disseminated t!ic same doc- 
whicli gin's to pierce nu iibsent brother; u wan- trine; but it is the nephew who is generally con- 
dal, where we become u subject of shame und sin sidcred as the founder of this sect, They muin- 
to those who listen to us; an injustice, where we lam “that Jesus Christ was a mere man, who 
ravish from our brother whHt is dearest t*. him. had noeMsteriee before lie was conceived by the 
It is a rest less evil, which disturbs society ; spreads Virgin Mary; that the Holy Ghost is no dis- 
djssciisiim through cities ami couuini's; dis- tinci person; but that tlie Father is truly and 
Unities the strictest friciulslnps ; is the source of priqierlv < iod. 'I'hey own that the name of l rod 
hatred and revenge; tills wherever it enters with is given in the holy Scriptures to Jesus Clnisl, 
disturbances and confusion; and every where is but contend tlut it is only n deputed title, which, 
an enemy to pence, comfort, and < ’hristian«gnnd however, invests him with a great authority 
breeding. Lastly, it is an evil full of deadly poi- over all created beings. They deny the doctrine* 
son: whatever flows from it is infected, and of satisfaction und imputed righteousness, and 
Jansens whatever it approaches; even its praises wav, that Christ only preached the truth to man- 
are cm|toispned ; its applauses malicious ; its si- kind, set liefore them in himself an example of 
lenco criminal; its gestures, motions, and looks, heroic virtue, and sealed his doctrines with his 
have all tlicir venom, and spread it each in their blood, (trigiiial sin, and absolute predestination, 
way. Still more dreadful is this evil when it is they esteem scholastic chimeras. Some of them 
found amongst those who are,the professed disci- likewise maintain the steep of the soul, which, 
pies of Jesus Christ. All"! the diure.lt formerly they say, heroines insensible at death, and is 
held in horror the exhibitions of gladiators, and raised again with tlie liody at the resurrection, 
denied that believers, brought up m the tender- when the good shall be established in the pun- 
lies" and benignity of Jesus Christ, could Lino- session of eternal felicity, while the wicked shall 
cently feast their eyas with the blood and death lie consigned to a fire tliat will not torment thcfii 
oi these unfortunate slaves, or form a harmless eternally, but for a certain duration proportioned 
recreation of so inhuman a pleasure; but these to their demerits.” 

renew more detestable shows; for they bring There is some difference, however, between 
upon the stage, not infamous wretches devoted ancient and modem Sociuians The latter, in¬ 
to death, but iueml»ra of Jesus Christ, their tire- digimnt at the name Soriui&n, liave appropriated 
thren; and there they entertain the spectators to thenwe'vtg (lint of Unitarians, and reject the 
with worlds which they inflict on persons notions of a'miracuious conception and the wor 
who have devoted themselves to God." Barrwp’e sliip of Christ; IwtU which were held by Socinuav 
tVorks, vot. i. Her. 17, 18; Ma**iUon'a Bermow, Dr. Priestley has laboured ban) in attempting to 
vol. i. ser. 6; English trans.; aud article Evit. defrnd this doctrine of the Unitarians; but Dr. • 
OPKAKiNti. Horsley, Bishop of Rochester, has ably refuted 

SOBRIETY, freedom from any inordinate the doctor in hit* Theological Tracts, which ana 
“* one observes, “is both worthy the perusal of every Christian, aruPespe- 
• M sod the defence of a Christian. It dally every candidate for toe ministry. • * 

** requMS}* every situation, and in every on- Dir. Price agreed with the Sodnians in the 
terpme i indeed, nothing can be done well with- mein, yet his system wee somewhat ditie tent. 



SO»HOW ' SOUL ' * 

He believed in the. pre-existence of Christ, niuhl when il lent In unttf slight our merries j causal cm 
likewise that lie wA mom than a human being; to lie insensible to public evils; when it diveHItw 
and took upon him human nature for a higher from flutv ; no oppresses our bodies as to endanger 
purpose than merely revealing to mankind the lour lues; sours die spirit with discontent, did 
will of God, and instructing them in their duty makes us inattentive to the precepts of God's 
and in the i^x-trines of religion. jwonl, and advice of our friends. In order to 

The Socmians flourished greatly in Poland j moderate our lirrow*, we should consider that 
about the year 1551; and J. Siernirnius, palatine : we are under the direction of a wise and mcirafui 
of Podoiia, built purposely for tlieir use the city I Being; that he permit* no evil to come unomua 
of Itacow. A famous catechism was nuMished, ’ without « gracious design; that he can make our 
called tlio Racovun catechism; and their most troubles sources of spiritual advantage j that he 
ahle writers are known by the title of the Potonca might have u(Dieted us in a fur greater degree; 
fVatres, or Polomau Hn-tliren. Their wrings jthnt, though he hss taken some, yet ho has leflb. 
were republished together, in tbe^year l(!5ti, in 1 many other romforts; that he has givefl many 
one great cullerlion, consisting of six volumes in i promises of relief; tluit he has suppmlct) tliou- 
folio, uialor the title of Bibliotheca Pnitruiu. An I sands in as great troubles as ou|p; and, finally, 
account of lliese authors niay be seen in Dr. that the time is coming when lie will wijie away 
Tovlmin’s Life of Sue in us. Siam' of the writers all tears, and give to them that love him a crown 
on t’ne Sociiiiun doctrine, liesides the above men- ofglorv tluit fudefh nut away. See Kf..su;n aIion;. 
tioned, linve. been llaynrs, in Itis Srriptuir Ac tSOlTL, that vital, immaterial, active substance, 
count «f the Attributes and Worship of find, ; nr urinefyilr in mail, whereby he |iereeivcf, rc- 
anf. of the Character and ({fibers (f Jesus t 'hrist; j members, reasons, and wills. It is rather to be 
Dr. jLardncr an the Lugos; Priestley's //(.-/. of tloserilicil us to its ojicnitiotiH, than to Ite delined 
rally Opinion*, and Disquisition* ; lAndsay in us to its essence, Various, indeed, have Im'cii the 
his Ifistnriial. lit ic of i'nilariontsm ; (\upen- opinions of philoHophersconriTiiing its substance. 
lev's f, ni/arianisrn ; and HeLham's A luxrer 'I he Kpieureuns thought It u subtle air, eiuu|Hised 
to Wdhcifonc Against the Kociuiiin doctrine fif atoms, or primitive eorpuseleN. The (Stoics 
may la* consulted, Dr. Horne's Sri won on llir maintained il wua a lliinie, or (sirtion of heavenly 
Duty uf contending for the Faith; Dr.Virm light. The ('iirtesiaris make thinking the essence 
against Middle i lh. Ilainbeih's Confutation of the soul. Some hold that mail is endowed with 
of Sort manikin ; (\i lor ms's / tit to ; Aho gainin's three kinds of soul, V|7.. the rational, which is 
Sucimtinufm. brought to the 1'est ; and Imohs un- purely spiritual, and infused by the immediate 
dor article* Am am- and Jkm « I'wns r. ius|iiniti<VdBf ( Sod; the it rat ion at or sensitive, 

8<.)LH1.\S, so called from their leader, one which teing common toman and brutes, is sup- 
Soldm, u Greek priest. They upta-ared iilniut |vised to lie formed of the elements; anil, lastly, 
the middle oi the fifth century in the kingdoms the rrgrtativr. Sold, or principle'of growth and 
ot Saba and Godolia. They altered the manner mitriiieii, as the iimt is of understanding, and ths 
of the sacrifice of the mass; their priests oili-red ond of animal hie, 

gold, their deacons incense, und Ilnur suinleueyns 'i'tie rational soul is simple, uncompounded, 
myrrh; and this in memory of the like oflcriugs and iminatri nil, not comjHjwd of matter und 
uiade lo the ini.inl Ji-siis hy the wise men. form; (or matter can never think and move of 

Verv few authors mention the Soldms, neither lisell as the soul does. In the foiinh volumr of 
do wi-know whether tliey still subsist. the Memoirs of tlie Literary and I’luluM'pliirul 

8< tLl'lDI ANS, those wfio rest on faith ulone Socielv of .Vlanehesler, tin- reader will lind a very 
foraalvaiioii, without any connexion with works; valuable pa|sr, by J)r. Kerrier, proving, by evi- 
or who )odge themselves to lie Christ's, because deuce ap|«iivntly complete, that every |mrt of the 
they behove they are. brain has ts-en injured without alfeetiiig the act 

f3oN UK (j; 11>, a torm applied in the Scri|>- of thought, it will la- difficult for anv man to 
turns not onlv to magistrates mid saint*, hut |M>ruH>' this without lieing convinced that the 
more particularly to Jesus Christ. Christ, say* inisWn tlieorv of the Materialists is sunken from 
IJiahop I'canton, has a fourfold right to this title, its very foundation. 

1. By generation,as begotten of Uod, Luke L 3 >. Tin* immortality of the soul may la* arglled 
—J.’By eonui.issioii, an aent by him, John x. 34, from its vast capacities, Uunidless desires, groat 
30.-3.' Bv resurrection, as the first laini, Acts improvements, dissatisfaction with the present 
xiii. 32, —1. Bv actual possession, as heir of state, and desire of some kind of rt ligion. it u 

all; lleh. i. 2, 5. But, besides these four, many also argued from the consent of ull nations; the 
think tlyil he i-. odhd tlie Son of God in auch a consciousness tint men have of sinning; the sting 
way and in,inner as never any other was, is, or of conscience; the justice ami providence of Gish 
, i,n l>e, liecauae of hia own divine nature, he he- How far these argument* are conclusive, I will 
ing the true, proper, ami natural Son of God, not say; h^t the safest, and, in fact, tlie only sura 
begotten by him before ail worlds, John iii. ground to go ujioii to prove this doctrine is the 
Id; Rom. viii. 3; 1 John iv. 9. See article word of God, where we at once see it dearly 
Genkkstio.'v, ErtntNAU and hooka Huge refer* established. Matt. x. 28; xxv. 4(1; lfan. xu. 2; 
red to. 2 Tiin. i. 10; I Thess. iv. 17. 1H; John x. 28. 

SORCERY, magic,conjuration. See Cd arm* But as thiswrtieje belongs rather to metaphysioa 
^rut Witchcbakt. tluin to theology, we refer the reader to A. Ituxter 

SORROW, uneasiness or grie^ arising from on the Soul i IasAc on the Under slanging ; 
tLe pnvatiun of some good we actually possessed. Watts’s Ontology j Juekson on Matter mul 
]t is tits o|i|MMBte to joy. Though sorrow may be Spirit ; FLatcl on the Soul; Afore?* Immortality 
i.llowaWs under a souse of sin, and when involved if Uut Soul ; Hartley on Man ; Dp. Purltus't 
in troubles, wet we must beware of an extreme. Sermons, set. 5f C, ,, voL i.; Doddridge’s 
8 «)rn>w, iimWL becomes sinful and excessive lures, feet. 92, 93, 94, 95, 96 97 • l*ntu?s Essay 
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SOtJTHCOtTERS 

vh the Immateriality and Immortality of the 

SmiX 

Care of Ike Soul. See Cabe. 

SOUtHOOTTERSi the followers of Jo- 
anna Southcot, well known at this time in the 
south of England on a prophetess,. 

The book in which Joanna published her pro¬ 
phecies is dated London, April ‘25, 1804; and she 
liocfiliH by declaring she hersrlf did not understand 
the communications given her by the Spirit, till 
they* were afterward explained to her. In Novein- 
Iwr, 1803, she was told to mark the weather during 
•Cie twenty-four first days of the succeeding year 
and then tlj." Sprit tnforms'her that the weather 
each day was typical of the events of each suc¬ 
ceeding month t New-year’s day to corres|«ond 
with January; January 2, with February, &r 

Aflcr this she relates a dream she had in 1792, 
and declares she foretold Hie death of Bishop 
Duller, and app'als to a letter put into the hands 
of a clergyman whom she names. 

One night she heard n noise as if a hall of iron 
Was rolling down the stairs linen step.*, and the 
Spirit afterwards, she says, told her this was a 
sign of three great evils, which were to tall ii)Nin 
this Rtntl, the meur (l, the plague, and the fa mine. 
She affirms thul the late war, and that the ex-' 
traordinarv harvest of 1797 and 18(t0, happened 
agreeably to the predictions which she had pre¬ 
viously made known; and particularly apiieals to 
the |H‘oplo of Exeter, when' It seems she Wfs 
brought up from her infancy. 

In November, 1803, slie says she tan, ordered 
to open her Bible, which she did at Eccles. eh. i 
9; and then follows along explanation of that 
chapter. 

When she was at Stockton ufxin-Tce^in the 
next .month, she informs us three melhodist 
preachers had the confidence to tell her she lit¬ 
tered her, und she tin'll refers them to four clergy¬ 
men who could prove she ami her friends were 
not, liars. 

After this she gives us a long cominuiA’iition 
on lieu, xlix wherein Jacob warn* his sons of 
whut should befall them in the last diva, and 
which she applies to our present times. She then 
favours her renders with a long kshay on the 
marriage of the I.amli, and, as variety is always 
pleasing, it commences in sober prom*, hut ends 
hi ^jingling rhyme. 

I'he following is*the conclusion of a communi¬ 
cation which she had at Stockjiort; “ As wrong 
os tliey are, saying thou hast children brought up 
by the parish, and that thou urt Buona|>nrte'« 
brother, and Unit thou hast been in prison; so 
false is their sayings, thy writings enme from the 
devil or anv spirit hut the spirit of the living 
Goo; and that every soul in this nation shall 
know before the nvi: yearn I mentioned to thee 
in 1802are expired ; and then 1 will turn asa t>i.i- 
DKMfr beauty to the residence of my jieople, ami 
tMHKall praise the God of their salvation .' 1 

In Mojrrh 1805, we find Joanna published a 
pamphlet in London, endeavouring to confute 
“Five Cn.umcs” against her, which had ap¬ 
peared in the Leeds Mercury , and four of which 
•tie says were absolutely falsi 1 . The Jirst charge 
was respecting the sealing of her disciples. The 
»ci u^jdH^lie innmoA, The third gn the famine. 
TheJPWIh on her mission. The fifth on her 
death. Scaling is the grand peculiarity and ordi¬ 
nance of these people. Joanna gives those who 
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SPIRITUAL 

profess belief in her mission, and will gjihscribe to 
the things revealed in her “ Warning,”* *eafed 
written paper, with her signature, and by'Which 
they are led to think they are sealed against the 
day of redemption ; and that all those who are 
[XMscssed of these seals will be signally honoured 
by the Messiah when he comes this spring. It is 
said they look upon Joanna to be the bride, the 
Lamb's wife; and that as man fell by a woman, 
be will lie restored by a woman. Some of her fol¬ 
lowers pretend also to have virions and revelation*. 
At present, it seems, both warning and sealing 
haves subsided; they are waiting, prolnbly, in 
awful suspense, for the commencement of the 
thousand years’ reign on the earth, when peace 
will universally prevail. Yet it is said they Jp not 
mcuu that Christ will come in jiereon, but in 
spirit; and that' the sealed who are dead before 
this time, will be raised from their graves to par¬ 
take in this happy state. 

SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD, is his power 
and right of dominion over hia creatures, to ihs- 
pose and determine them as seemeth him good. 
This attribute is evidently demonstrated in the 
systems of creation, providence, and gTacc ; and 
may be onsidered as alwolute, universal, and 
everlasti > Dan. iv. 35; Eph. i. 11. See Do¬ 
minion liOVKBNMENT, POWER, and Wll.l. OF 
Goo; i 'ales on .the Sovereignty of God; and 
Charno-k on the Dominion of God, in his Works, 
vnl. i. p. (ilKl; Edwards's Sermons, ser. 4. 

SPtNOSISM, the doctrines of Spinosa, who 
was Uirti a Jew ut Amsterdam in 1632. The 
chief articles in his system ure such as these: 
llmt there is hut one substance in nature, and tliat 
tin* only substance is endued with un infinite 
variety of attributes, among which are extension 
and cogitation; that all the bodies in the universe 
nro modifications of this substance, considered as 
extended, and that all the souls of men are modi¬ 
fications of the same substance considered as co¬ 
gitative; that God is a necessarv and infinitely 
|M*rlect Being, and is the cause of nil things that 
exist, hut not u different Being from them : that 
there is but one Being, and one nature; hih! that 
this nature produces within itself, by an imma¬ 
nent act, all those which we call creatures; and 
that this Being is, at the same time, Ivoth agent 
and patient, efficient cause and subject, but that 
he produces nothing but modification* of himself. 
Thus is the Deity made the sole agent as well as 
patient, in all evil, both physical and moral. If 
this impious doctrine be not Atheism, (or, as it is 
sometimes called, Pantheism,) I know not what 
is. See Pantheism. 

SPIRIT, an incor|K>real being or intelligence; 
in which sense God is said to be a Spirit, as are 
angels and the human soul. 

SPIRIT, HOLY. See Holy Ghost. 

SPIRITUALITY OF GOD, is his immale- 
riality, or being without body. It exprene* an 
idea (says Dr. Paley) made up of a negative put 
and of « positive part The negative part con¬ 
sist* in the exclusion of some of the known pro¬ 
perties of matter, especially of solidity, of the vis 
inertia;, and of gravitation. The positive part 
comprises perception, thought, will, power, action, 
by which nut term is meant the origination of 
motion. Nat. Theot. p. 481. See licbapORE- 
ality or God. * ■ 

SPIRITUAL MINDEDNESS, that depo¬ 
sition implanted in the mind ot the Holy Spin, 



STATUTE 

by which it ia inclined to love, delight in, anti 
attend Ut apirirual Things. Th{ spiritual-minded 
highly appreciate spiritual blessing*—ore en¬ 
gaged in spiritual exercises—pursue spiritual ol>- 
jerto—ore influenced by sjiiritiml motives—oiftl 
experience spiritual ioya. To Ite spiritually- 
minded, -soys St. Paul, is life and peace, Rom. 
viii. fi. See Dr. Oiem's excellent treatise on 

lh.ii subject. 

SPONSOR*** those persons who in the 
office of baptism, answer, or are sureties, for the 
persona baptized. See OottrATiiKim. 

SP( HITS, BOOK OF, a hook or decimation 
drawn up by Bishop Morton in tffc reign of king 
Janies I. to encourage recreations and sjMirts on 
thej-onl's dav. It whh to this effect: “ That for 
v his good people’s recreation his Majesty's plea¬ 
sure was, that nfler the end of divine t-erviee, the\ 
should not lie disturlied, letter! or discouraged, 
from any lawful recreations; such ns dancing, 
either of men or women; au-hety for men; 


8UR-DEACON " ' 

lawful for tirnsUslo marry, that vows ot cefihacy 
might bo broken, that private masses of 
no avail, and that auricular confession to. a priest 
was not mressarv to salvation. 
STEADFASTNESS. Fee Constancy. 

STOK 'S, Jieathen philosophers, who Jnok 
their nnnu's from the Creek won! stoa, signifying 
n (Kireh or (Hirtico, liecause Zeno, the head oi' the 
Stoics, kept Ins school in a poreh of the city of 
Athens. It is sup|KMefl that Zeno Ivirrowed 
innnv of his opinions from the Jewish Scri|4ures; 
hut it is certain that Socrates and l’laio had 
taught much of them before. The Stoics gen% 
rally maintained that nature inqielsgve^ nuui to 
pursue whatever up|M’»rs to lum to he gotsl. Ac¬ 
cording to them, seif-preservation and di fence ia 
thenrsl In wofiiiiimutcdnature. Alltiniinnln neces¬ 
sarily di'rivc pleasure from those things which am 
suited to them ; hutothc first object of pursuit ia 
not plwjKure, but conformity to nature. I"',very 
one, therefore, who has a right disccriiiul-ut of 


Imping, raulting, or any mieh harmless rccrcn- j what is good, will lie chiefly concerned to conform 
tions; nor Inning of maygames, trhihonu/cs or | to nature in all his actions and pursuits. This in 
vwrrirr. dances; or setting up of may/Mi/rs, or; the brigin of moral obligation. With resjiect to 
. other sj»>rts therewith used, so ns the same inaV j happiness or good, the stoical doclilnc waa nlto- 
lie had tri due and convenient time, without mi- i getlier extravagant : they taught that all external 
pediment or let of divine service; mid th it wonirifj things are lnihllcrcnl, and ciinimt a flirt the Imp- 
shnuld Iwve leave to carry rushes to the church i pmess of limn ; that pain, which docs not Is'long 
for the diroring of it, according to their old cos- j to the mind, is not evil; and that a w.se man will 
toms; withal prohibiting all unlawful games to i he happy in the midst of torture, Iscause virtue 
Is- used on Sunday-- onlv; as hear hailing, bull - jjtself is happiness. 

the meaner Of u“ 


baiting, interludes, mid at all times (in the 
Sort of (ample prohibited) buvling.” Two or j 
three restraints were annexed to the declaration, 
which deserve the reader's notice. 1st. No re¬ 
cusant (i. e. Papist) was to have the Is-nefll of 
this declaration.—‘illy. Nor such ns were not 
present at the whole of divine service.—Nor, 
3dly. Such as did not keep to their own jairish 
churches, that is, Puritans." 

This declaration was ordered to lie read in all 
the parish churches of Lancashire, vvliii liidsiund- 
ed with Papists; and Wilson adds, that it was 
to have Is-en rend in ail the churches nt F.nghmd, 
but that Archbishop Abbott, being at Croydon, 
flatly forbade its being read there. In the reign 
of Ring Charles I., Archbishop Land put the 
king ujmn repuMisliing thus declaration, whicii 
was accordingly done. The court had thc'ir balls, 
inasqucrai.cs, and plays, on the Sunday evenings ; 
while the youth of the country were at their mor- 
rice dances, inav-gamee, church and clerk ales, 
anti all such kind of revelling. 'I’he severe | (Toss¬ 
ing of this declaration made sad havoc among 
the Puritans, as it was to be road in the ehnrelies. 
Many pvior clergymen strained their ronseienecs 
in submission to their superiors, Sonic, after 
publishing it, immediately read the fourth com¬ 
mandment to the people:—“ RemenilaT the Sale 
bath-day, to keep if Indy adding, “ This is the 
law of (tod:" the other, “The injunction of 
man." Some put it upon their curates, whilst 
great numbers ulisolutelv refused to comply: tlic 
consequence of which was, that several clergy¬ 
men were actually sus|s*iided for not reading it.— 
Such, alas, waa the awful state of tins times! 

STATUTE, BLOODY, ortlie law of the 
six articles; a law enacted in the reign of Henry 
VIII* which denounced death against all those 
wbd should deny the doctrine of thtnsrlxrtantia- 
tton; Dr ibaintaui the necessity of receiving the 
sacrament in both kinds, or affirm that it was 
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all the sects, however, of the imeieiit philo- 
sopher^riPis said that the Stoics eame nearest to 
the < iiristiaris: and that not only with respect 
to tluir jegurd to moral virtue, but also on ac- 
count of their moral principles; insomuch that 
Jcrnllii' affirms that in many things they agreo 
willi us. They asserted tile Unity ol the Liviruv 
iM'iug —the creation of the world bv the Aiy n, or 
Word-- the doctrine of Providence - mid the con¬ 
flagration nl the universe. They Mievcd m the 
doctrine of full', which they represented as no 
eilica than the will and purjHise of < iod, and held 
that U had no tendency to looseness ol life. 

STYLITFS, pillar sands, an iip|iellntion 
given to a kind of solitaries, who stissl motionless _ 
upon the tops of pillars, raised for this exercise 
of their (lalieucc, and remained there (or several 
years, amidst the admiration and applause ol tlio 
stdpid populace. Of these, we fine) several men¬ 
tioned in ancient writers, mid even as low as the 
twelfth century, when they were totally sup¬ 
pressed. 

The founilcr of the order was St. Simeon Sty* 
lites, a famous anehorel in the fifth century, who 
first took up his alssle on a column six cubits 
high; fhr'ii on a second of twelve rubils; a third 
of twenty-two; a fourth of thirty -six; and on 
another of forty cubits, where lie thus i mused 
thirty-sejen years of his life. The lops ol there 
columns were only three feet in diameter, mid 
were defended by a rail that reached almost to the 
girdle, somewhat resembling u pulpit. There 
was no lying down in it. The Faquirs, or de¬ 
vout peo|f!e of the East, imitate this ex'inordinary 
kind of life to this day. 

SUB-DEACON, an inferior minister, who 
anciently attended at the altar, preparMI the sa¬ 
cred vessels, delivered them totlie, deacons in time 
of divine service, attended tile doors of the church 
during communion servii'e, went on the bishop’s 
embassies with his letters or messages to totfik’* 


’ 1 SUBSCRIPTION 
churches, and wait inverted wilhRh© first of the 
holy order*. They were so subordinate to the 
superior rulers of the church, that, by a canon 
of the council of Laodicca, they were forbidden' 
to sit in the council in the presence of a deacon 
without hi* leave. 

BUBLAPSARIANS; those * ho hold that 
God permitted the first man to full into trans¬ 
gression without alisolutely predetermining his 
fall ; v or that the decree of predestination regards 
man us fallen, hy an abuse of that freedom which 
AdarA had, into a state in which all were to be 
left to necessary und unavoidable ruin, who were 
flftt exempted from it by predestination. See 
SlrllAl.APKAftlASN. 

SUBMISSION TO GOD implies an entire 
giving up of our*understanding, will, and affix' 
tions to him; or, ns Dr. Owen observes, it con¬ 
sists in, 1. An acquiescence in his right and 
sovereignty.—2. An acknowledgment of his 
righteousness and wisdom.—3. A sense* of his 
love and cure.—1. A diligent application of our- 
acives to his mind and will.—, r >. Keeping our 
souls hv faith ami patience from weariness uml 
desjioinlcncy.—<». A full resignation to his will. 
See Kk:ui;vatio\, Souitow. 

SUBSCRIPTION,CLERICAL. SuWrip- 

tion to articles of religion is reipiired of the clergy 
of every established church, and of some churches 
not established. But it has lam a matter of dis¬ 
pute whether it answers any valuable pur|Mwe as 
to religion, however necessary as a test to lovultv. 
All language is more or less ambiguow^so lhat | 
it is difficult always to understand the exact 
sense, or the animus imjwnentis, rs|s a eiully when 
creeds have been long established. It is'said that 
the clergy of the eluin’hes of England and ^enl- 
laml seldom consider themselves us lettered with 
tin* Thirty-nine Articles, or the Confession of 
Fulfil, when eonqsising instructions for their 
parishes, or the public at large. 

It is tn be feared, indeed, that inunv stibscrilie 
merely for the sake of emolument; and though 
it he professedly e.r ultimo, it is well known That 
It is not so in reality. 1 loyv such will answer to 
the Great Head of the church, we must leave 
them to judge. They who think sultscription In 
bo proper should remomlier that it approaches 
very near the solemnity of an oath, and is not to 
be trilled wit It. “Great care," any* Doddridge, 
“ought to he taken that we suHicrilu’ nothing 
that we do not firmly believe. I f the signification 
of the words Ik* dubious, and we believe either 
sense, and that sense* tit which we do believe 
them is as natural as the other, we may consis¬ 
tently with integrity subscribe them ; i>r if the 
sense, in which we do believe them, lie le»s natu¬ 
ral, and we explain that sense, and that explica¬ 
tion be udmitled by the |iersou requiring the 
subscription in his own right, there can be no 
just foundation for a scruple. Some havt- added, 
Unit, if we nave reason to believe (though it is 
not expressly declared) thnt he who im[>osca the 
aulwrription does not intend that we should 
hereby declare our assent to those articles, but 
only that we should pay a compliment to his 
authority, and engage ourselves not openly to 
contradict them, we may, in this case, sulweribe 
what is most warily contrary to our belief: or 
that, if we thrtMKaur belief in any book, as, for 
instance, tlie^pMK^l hi to be supposed that we 
subscribe other uNde* only so far as they are 
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SUFFERINGS 

(insistent with that; because we cannot imagine 
that the law would require urfto profess.ohr be¬ 
lief of contrary proposition* at the same vtime. 
Rut subscri(ition upon these principles seems a 
vary dangerous attack upon sincerity and public 
virtue, esfierially in those designed ^or public 
offices." If the reader be desirous of investigat¬ 
ing the subject, he may conault Patty’s Moral 
Phil. vol. i. p 218; Dyer on Subscription; Dod¬ 
dridge's Ijext. led. 70; Conybeare's Sermon on 
Subscription;. Free and Candid Disquisitions 
relating to the Church, of England; and The 
Confessional. 

SUCCESSION, UNINTERRUPTED, a 
term made use of by the Romauists, arid others, 
in reference to those bishops who arc sup|K>sed 
to have derived their authority from the atiosfiea, 
und so communicated that authority to others in 
n line, or succession. It is a very precarious and 
uncomfortable foundation for Christian hope (says 
Dr. Doddridge,) which is laid in the doctriue of 
an uninterrupted succession of hi*lio|M, amj 
which makes the validity of the administration 
of Christian ministers depend ujion such a suc¬ 
cession, since there is ho great a darkness ujkiii 
many jieri *ls of ecclesiastical history, insomuch 
tbut it in it agreed who were the seven first 
bishops o. the church of Pome, though that 
church was so celebrated ; and Eusebius himself, 
from whom the greatest |>utrona of this doctrine 
have miuli their catalogues, expressly own* that 
it is no ea*y matter to tell who succeeded the 
apostles in the governmenl of the churches, ex¬ 
cepting such us may U: collected from >St. Paul’s 
own words. [See Eimmocaly.] I 'untested 
elections, in almost all considerable cities, moke 
it very dubious which were the true bishops; 
and decree* of councils, rendering all those ordi¬ 
nations null where any simoniacat contract was 
the foundation of them, makes it impoxsiblr to 
prove thnt there ts now u[Nin earth any one jier- 
hoi l who i* a legal successor of the apostles; ut 
least, according to the principles of the Romi*li 
church. ('onscqucntly, whatever system is limit 
on tin* doctrine must lie very precarious. I to ice’s 
Episcopacy, p. 170, 1Ki; Doddridge's fact, lec¬ 
ture 107; Chandler’s Sermons against Popery, 
[i.31,37; Pierce's Sermons, pref.; und article 
Ouiunatiov. 

SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. To form 
an idea of < 'hrist’s sufferings, we should consider 
the [loverly of his Inrtli; the reproach ofhis cha¬ 
racter ; the {mills of hi* laxly ; the [tower of his 
enemies; the desertion of his friends ; the weight 
of his [icople's sins; the slow, ignominious, and 
painful nature of his death ; and the hilling* of 
his Father's face. All these rendered hi*, suffer¬ 
ing* extremely severe; yet some heretics' said, 
that die suffering* of Christ were only in ujqiear- 
ance, and not real: but, as Bishop Peursoii ob¬ 
serves, “If hungcf and tliirat; if reviling* and 
contempt; if sorrows and agonies; if stri,*-* and 
buffeting; if condemnation and crucifixion, be 
sufferings, Jesus suffered. If the infirmities of 
our nature; if the weight of our sins; il the ma¬ 
lice of men; if the machinations of Satan ; if the 
hand of God could make him suffer, our Saviour 
suffered. If the annals of time; it the writings 
of* the apostle* ; if the death of liis irurtvrj,; if 
the confession of Gentiles; if the scoff* of the 
Jews, be testimonies, Jesus m fferci."-~ Pearson 
on the Creed; Dr. flam back's Meditations on 
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the Suffering* of Christ. For the end of Christ's, 
sufferitaga, see DnJru or Chbist. 

SUNDAY, or the Loud’s Da r, a solemn fin- 
rival observed by Christians on the first day of 
every week, in memory of our Saviour 1 .* resur¬ 
rection. Sje Sabbath. 

It has been contended whether Sunday is a 
name that ought to be used by Christians. The 
words Sabbath and Lor its Day, gny some, are 
the only names mentioned in Scripture respecting 
this day. To call it Sunday, is to set our wis¬ 
dom before the wisdom of God, and to give that 
glory to a Pagan idol which is due to him i^one. 
The ancient Saxons called it bvehl* name, be¬ 
cause upon it they worshipi**.! the Sun; ami 
shall Christians keep up the memory of that 
whidi was highly dispensing to God, by enlliug 
the Sabbath by that name, rather than bv either 
nf those he hath appointed 1 It is, indeed, catted 
Kunduy only Iw-auso it is customary; but thie, 
say they, will not justify men in doing that which 
w contrary to the example and command of Coal 
in nis word. 

Others observe, that although it was originally 
railed Sunday by the Hentheus, yet it muv verv 
properly retain that name among t 'hnstians, be¬ 
cause it is dedicated to the honour of the true » 
light, whieli lighteth every irem that eoiiH-th into f 
file world, of Him who is styled by the prophet 
“the Sun of Righteousness," ami who on this 
day urose from tire dead. Rut although it was in 
tho primitive times indifferently called the Lord's 
Day, or Sunday, yet it w«h never denominated 
the Sabbath; n name constantly appropriated to 
Saturday, or the seventh day, Itotlj by sacred nnd 
ecclesiastical writer*. See Sabbath. 

SUPEREROGATION, what a man dors 
beyond h»a dutv, or more than lie is commanded 
to tin. The Romanists stand up strenuously for 
works of supererogation, ami maintain that’the 
nhservance of evangelical councils is such. Rv 
means hereof a stock of merit is laid up, which 
thq church has the disfsjsul of, and which she dis¬ 
tributes in indulgences ti such as need. 

This absurd doctrine was first invented to¬ 
wards the close of the twelfth century, and modi¬ 
fied and eniMlishcd by Kt. Thomas in the 
thirteenth: according to which, it was pn-trnded 
that there actually existed an immense treasure 
of merit, composed of the pious deeds and vir¬ 
tuous actions which the saints had performed lie- 
yond what was necessary for their own salvation, 
and which were, therefore, applicable to the tanefit 
of others; that the guardian and dispenser of 
thia precious treasure was the Roman pontiff; 
and that, of consequence, he was empowered to 
assign to such os be thought projicr a portion of 
this inexhaustible source of merit, suitable to 
their resjiective guilt, and sufficient to deliver 
them from the punishment due to their Crimea. 

8UPERINTENDANT, anferlesiastic.il su¬ 
perior in several reformed churches where ejiiaco- 
pacy is not admitted, particularly among the 
Lutheran* in Germany, and the Calvihist* in 
some other place*. The superintendent is simi- 
lar to a bnJiop, only ms power is somewhat more 
'restrained than that of our diocesan Iwhom. He 
is tho chief pAstor, and has the direction of ail the 
'infcrioj pastor* within hi* district or diocese. 

SUPERSTITION is a word that has been 
used so indefinitely, that it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine its precise meaning. From Ha resemblance 
429 
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in sound to the Lit in word tupente*, a survhwr, 
it is evidently derived from it; ami dilftnM 
attempts have been made to trace their con ne xio n 
in signification, but without any degree of 
tainty. It ia generally defined to lie, the observ¬ 
ance of unnecessary and uncommamled rites and 
practices in reffgipn; reverence of objects nol fit 
for worship; too great iih-ety, fears, or scrupu¬ 
lousness ; or extravagant devotions; or religion 
wrong directed or conducted. The word may be 
applied to the tdofatrv of the Heathens, the tm» 
ditions of the Jews, the nnscriptural rites oT tho 
Gutholicsj to the dependence placed by many qg 
baptism, the Lord’s sufijier, a no other ceremonies,* 
It may be extended to those who, Without any 
evidence, believe that prophecies are still ottered, 
or inintelea are jierliirmeil. It is also apfilied to 
those who believe in witchcraft, magic, omens, Ac. 

Sufierstitinn, say* (Tnude, usually spring* 
either, I. From arrrtle fear , which makes people 
believe (bat God is always wrathful, nnd invent* 
means to appease him.—2. ()r from a nntural in- 
clirmtion we nil have to idolatry, which makes 
nu n think they see some ray ol the Divinity in 
extraordinary creatures, nnd on Ihis account wor¬ 
ship them.—Or, It. From In/purri*t/, which makes 
men willing to discharge their obligation* t< Oral 
hv grimace, and by 7.c.il for external services.— 

< ^r, 4. From prevumjtlinn, which make* men 
serve God nftor lla'if own fnnciis. Claude’* 
t'.k.ny on thr CompuKiliitrt of a .'itivinu, vol. ii. 
ft <19 nrid 29ft; -Srn/nVv Srrirwn*, vol. v. p. 49, 
Eng. ei\}L0firi'tftiey Flu^ayr, essay lii. 

SUPRALAl’HARIANS, pcre.ms who hold 
that Clod, without any regard to the good nr evil 
worka of then, lias resolved, by an eternal decree, 
KvprcUwpnnn, antecedently to liny knowledge of 
the fall of Admit, and independently of it, to save 
some and reject others; or, in other wools, that 
God intended to glorify his justice in the con¬ 
demnation of some, hs well as his mercy in tho 
salvation of others ; and for that purpose, deemed 
that £ darn should necessarily fall 

Dr. Gill givea ua the following aecnunt of 
Supmlapsariatiism.—The question which hepro- 
|sises to discuss, is, “Whether men were consi¬ 
dered in the mind of God in the decree of election 
as fallen or unfallen, sa in the corrupt mass 
through the fall, or in the pure mass of rrealure- 
ship*previous to it,and as tola- created There 
are some who think that the latter, so considered, 
wrre the object* of election in the divine mind. 
These are called Siipralapwirians, though, of 
these, some are of opinion that man was consi¬ 
dered as to be created or rreatahle, nnd other* aa 
created but not fallen. The former seeina I test, 
that, of the vast number of individuals which 
came, up in the divine mind whom his ;>ower 
could create, those whom he meant to bring into 
lieing he designed to glorify himself bv them in 
some wujf or other. The decree ol' efeetion re¬ 
directing any part of them may he distinguished 
Into the decree of the end and the decree of the 
means. The decree of the end respecting some 
is either sulmrdhiate to their eternal happiness, or 
ultimate, which i* more properly the end, the 
glory nf Oral; anti if both are put together, it i#a 
state of everlasting communion with < Indnbr the 
glorifying of the nnhes of his grace. The decree 
of the means include* the decree to create men to 
]M>rmit them to fall, to recover them out of it 
through redemption by Chriat, to sanctify than 
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by the grace of the Spirit, and* completely gave 
thee*; and which are not to be reckoned as ma¬ 
terially many decrees, but aa making one formal 
decree; or they are not to lie considered as subor¬ 
dinate, but as co-ordinate means, and as making 
up one entire complete medium: for it is not to 
be supposed that God decreed to create man, that 
he might permit him to fall, in order to redeem, 
sanctify, and save him; but he decreed all this 
that he might glorify his grace, mercy, and jus¬ 
tice. And in this way of considering the decrees 
of God, they think that they sufficiently obviate 
tnd remove the slanderous calumny cast upon 
•Them with respect to the other branch of predes¬ 
tination, widen leaves men in the same state 
when others are chosen, and that for the glory of 
God. Which Valumny is, that, according to 
them, God made man to damn him; whereon, 
according to their real sentiments, God decreed 
to make man, and made titan neither to damn 
him uor save him, but for hin own glory, which 
end in answered in them some way or other.— 
Again; they argue tlint the end is first in view 
before the means, and the decree of the era! in, in 
order of nature, before the decree of the means; 
and wlrnt is first in intention, in last in execution. 
Now, as tl\e glory of God is last in execution, it, 
must lie first in intention, wherefore men must 
he considered in the decree of the end ns not yet 
created and fallen; since the creation and per¬ 
mission of sin Mong to the decree of the means, 
which in order of nature is after the decree of th * 
end. A ml they add to this, that if ftod first de¬ 
creed to create man, anti suffered hinub fall, anil 
then out of t lie full chose some to grace and glory, 
he must decree to create man without an end, 
which is to make God to do what no wise mart 
Would; for when a man is about to do an/ thing, 
lie propose* an end, and then contrives and fixes 
on ways and means to tiring about that end. 
They Chink also that this way of conceiving ami 
speaking of these things best expresses the so¬ 
vereignty of God in them, as declared in the 9th 
of Roiiuiiih, where he is said to will such arftl such 
things, for no other reason but because he wills 
them. 

The opikiiierUs of this doctrine consider, how¬ 
ever, thut it is attended with insuperable diffi¬ 
culties. We demand, gay they, an explanation 
of what they mean by this principle, “ God hath 
made all things for his own glory.” If they mean 
that justice requires a ereature to devote himself 
to the worship and glorifying of his Creator, we 
grant it; if they mean that the attributes of God 
are displayed in alt his works, we grant this too; 
but if the proposition be intended to affirm that 
God hul no other view in creating men, so to 
speak, than his own interest, we deny the pro¬ 
position, and allinn that God created men for 
their own happiness, anti in order to have subject? 
upon whom he might bestow favours* 

We desire* to be informed, jn the next place, 
cay they, how it can be conceived that a deter¬ 
mination Jo damn millions of men can contribute 
to the glory of God I We easily conceive, that it 
is for the glory of divine justice to ptmish guilty 
men: but to resolve to damn men without the 
consideration of sin, to create them that they 
might giiyte detcrmine that they should sin in 
order to ttM| destruction, is what seems to us 
more likidyMtjiM^pUh the glory of God than to 
display i». 
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Again; we demand bow, according to this 
'hypothesis, it can he conceived that God «js.Hot 
the author of sin? In the general scheme,of our 
churches, God only permits men to sin, arid it is 
the abuse of liberty that plunges man into misery: 
even this principle, all lenified as it seems, is yet 
subject to a great number of difficulties; but in 
this scheme God wills sin to produce the end be 
proposed in creating the world, and it was n«ccs 
sary that men should sin: Gal created them foi 
that. If this be not to make God the author of 
sin, wc must renounce the most distinct and dear 
ideas. 

Again; we,require them to reconcile this sy» 
tom with many express declarations of Serijiture, 
which inform us that God would have all men tc 
he saved. How doth it agree with such pressing 
entreaties, such.cutting reproofs, sdeh tender 
expostulations, as God discovers in regard to the 
unconverted ? Matt, xxiii. 37. 

.Lastly, we desire to know ; how is it possible to 
conceive a God, who being in the actual enjoy¬ 
ment of perfect happiness, incomprehensible, and 
supreme, could determine to add this decree, 
though useless to his felicity, to create men with¬ 
out numtar for the purpose of confining them for 
ever in e chains of darkness, and burning them 
for evi l . i unquenchable flames. Gill's Hotly of 
lliv. v,>!. t p. 299; Urine's Works; Saurin't 
Sermons, vol. v. p. 330, F,ng. trans. 

SUPREMACY OF THE POPE, a doc¬ 
trine held by the Roman Catholics, who Iteliove 
that the liishop of Rome is, under Christ, supreme 
pastor of the whole church; and, as such, is not 
only the first bishop in order and dignity, but has 
also a power and jurisdiction over all Christians. 
This doctrine is chiefly built upon the supposed 
primacy of Saint Peter, of wliom the bishop of 
Rome is the pretended successor, a primacy we 
no where find commanded or countenanced, but 
alisiilutely prohibited, in the word of God, Luke 
xxii. 11, 24 1 Mark ix. 35. See lNfAU.tBtt.tTT, 
Primacy, Pock, and Popery. Dr. Barrow’s 
7\eatise on (he Pope’s Supremacy; Chilling- 
worth’s Religion of the Protestants; and Smith's 
Errors of the Church of Rome. 

SUPREMACY, Oath ok. See Oath. 

SUSPICION consists in imagining evil of 
others without proof. It is sometimes opposed to 
charity, which thinketh no evil. “A suspicious 
temper cliecks in the bud every kind affection: it 
hardens the heart, and estranges man from man. 
What friendship can we expect from him who 
views all our conduct with distrustful eyes, and 
ascribes every benefit we confer to artifice ana 
stratagem? A candid man is accustomed to view 
the character* of his neighbours in the most 
favourable light, and is like one who dwells 
amidst those beautiful scenes of nature on which 
the eye rests with pleasure. Whereas the suspi¬ 
cious man, having his imagination filled with all 
the shocking forms of human falsehood, deceit, 
and treachery, resembles the traveller in the wfl- 
derness, who discerns no objects around him hut 
what are either dreary or terrible; caverns that 
open, serpents that hiss, smd beasts of prey that 
howl.” 

SWEARING. See Oath. 

Cursing and Swearing is an offence against 
God and religion, and a sin of all others the most 
extravagant and unaccountable, as having uu 
benefit or advantage attending it. It is s can- 
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tempt of God; a violation of his law; a groat 
breach .of good behaviour; and a mark of levity* 
weakness, and -wickedness. How those who live 
in the habitual practice of it can call themselves 
men of sense, of character, or of decency, I knovy 
not. By the last statute against this crime, 19 
Geo. fl. which repeals all former ones,'every la¬ 
bourer, sailor, or soldier, profanely cursing or 
swearing, shall forfeit one shilling; every other 
person, under the rank of a gentleman, two shil¬ 
lings ; and every gentleman, or person of superior 
rank, five shillings, to the |*x>r of the parish; 
and on a second conviction double, and for every 
subsequent ollence, treble the sum first forfeited, 
with all charges of conviction; and, in default of 
payment, shall be sent to the house of correction 
for ten dsvs. 

SWEDENBORGIANS, tlie followers of 
Emanuel Swedenlxirg, a Swedish nobleman, 
born at Stockholm, in 1089. He appears to have 
had a good education; for his learning was ex¬ 
tensive in almost every branch, lie professed 
hitnself to lie the founder of the New Jerusalem 
Church, alluding to the New Jerusalem h| token 
of in the hook of the Revelations. Hr asserts 
that, in the year 1719, the Lord manifested him¬ 
self to him by n ixTsnn.il appearance, and at the 
Kline time opened bin spiritual eves, so that lie 
was enabled constantly to see and converse with 
spirits and angels. From that tune he Ix'giin 
to print and publish various wonderful things, 
wlueh, he savs, were revealed to him, relating to 
heaven and hell, the state of men alter death, the 
worship of God, the spiritual sense of the Seri|e 
tures, the various earths in the universe, and 
their inhabitnnts; with many other strange jtar- 
tieulars. 

Swedenlxirg liveil and died in the Lutheran 
communion, hut always professed the highest 
respeel lor tin* church of England, lie carried 
his respect for the person and divinity of Jesus 
Christ to the highest point of veneration, con¬ 
sidering him albigether as “trod manifested in 
the flesh, and ns the fulness of the Godhead united 
tothc man Christ Jesus.” With respect, there¬ 
fore, to the sacred Trinity, though lie rejected 
the idea of three distinct persons as destructive 
of the unity of the Godhead, he admitted three 
distinct essenoes, princi|4cn, or characters, as 
existing in it; namely, the divine essence or 
character, in virtue of which he is called the Fa¬ 
ther or Greater; the human essence, principle, 
or character, united to, the divine in the person 
of Jesus Christ, in virtue of which he is called 
the son and Redeemer; and, lastly, the proceed¬ 
ing essence or principle, in virtue of which lie is 
cawed the Holy Ghost. He furtlter maintains, 
that the-sacred Scripture contains three distinct 
senses, called celestial, spiritual, and natural, 
which are united by correspondences; and that 
in each sense it is'divine truth accommodated 
respectively to the angels of the three heavens, 
and also to men on earth. This science of cor¬ 
respondence (it is said) has been had for some 
thousands of years, viz. ever since the time of 
Job, but is now revived by Emanuel Sweden¬ 
borg, who uses it ae a key to the spiritual or in¬ 
ternal venae of the sacred Scripture; every page 
of which, he says, m written by correspondence, 
that n,*by such things in the natural world as 
Borreeportfi unto aud signify tilings in the spiritual 
world. 'He denies the doctrine of atonement, or 
4?1 


vicarious sucrith** together with tlie doctrine of 
predestination, unconditional election, justifica¬ 
tion by faith alone, the resurrection of the mate¬ 
rial body, Ac.; and, in opposition thereto, main¬ 
tains that mail is possessed of free-v$ill in spiritual 
things; that salvation is not attainable witlmut 
repentance, that is, abstaining from evils, because 
they are sins agniust God, and living a liie of 
charity snd faith, according to the command¬ 
ments ; tlmt iuan„ immediately on his decease, 
mhos again in a spiritual body, which was inclosed 
in Iris material laxly ; unit that in this spiritual 
laxly he lives as a man to eternity, cither in 
heaven or in hell, according to the quality of hit* 
past life. That all those passage* in the Sori|i- 
ture generally supposed to signify the destruction 
of the world by nre, a:id eotnnfonly called the 
last judgment, must tie understood according to 
the ahoveiiicntioned science of corresjiomleiiees, 
which teaches, tlmt t<y the end of the world, or 
consummation of the Hge, is not signilied the de¬ 
struction tif the world, hut the destruction or end 
of the present Christian church, both among Ro¬ 
man Cstholics ami 1’roteatantx, of every descrip¬ 
tion or denomination; and that this lust judgment 
actually took place in the spiritual world in the 
year 17V7; from which icrn is dated the second 
advent of the Lord, and the commencement ol a 
new Christian church, which, they hhv, is meant 
hv the new heaven and new earth in the Revo¬ 
lution, and the new Jerusalem thence descending. 
'4'liev use a liturgy, and instruiiiental as well ns 
vocal imii|k in their public worship. Summary 
Virir of^siretlrnborg's Doctrine*; Swedenborg' 
Works; Dialogues on Swedenborg'* Theologi¬ 
cal Writings. 

SWEDENBORGIANS-in this UNITED 
STACKS. This sect, in this country, arc or¬ 
ganised into n General < 'onveiition, which meets 
annually. The eleventh meeting was held in 
Boston, in August,*1829. It consists of itastors, 
or teachers, and lay delegates. From the minutes 
of this Ixxly published in 1829, it npis-nrs that 
the total nutnWr of their clergy is 29; and that 
they have regular societies formed in 28 towns in 
the United States.—B. 

SYMBOL, an abstract or corn|*'ndium; a 
sign or representation of something moral by tlie 
figures or properties of natural tilings, lienee 
! sviiJkiIs are or various kinds; as hieroglyphics, 
tvjies, < nigmas, j in rabies, fables, &c. See Dr. 
Doncaster's Dictionary of Sripture Symbols; 
ornl Htrheno't Symbolical Vocabulary in his 
Sign* of the Times ; Faber on the Prophecies; 
II. Jones'* Works, vol. iv. let. 11. 

K YN AG< HiU E, a place where the Jews meet 
to worship God. 

SYNERGISTS, so called from the Greek 
which signifies co-operation. Hence 
this name was given to thiwa in the sixteenth 
century who denied that God was the sole agent 
in the conversion of sinful man,'and affirmed that 
man co-operated with divine grace in the accom¬ 
plishment of’thls military purjxxse. 

SYNOD, a meeting or assembly of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal persons to consult on matters of religion. Of 
these there are four kinds, viz. 1. Oeneraf, where 
bishops, Ac. meet from nil rial inns. Thege were 
first called by the smjxroro; afterwards by Chris¬ 
tian princes; till, in later ages, tlie nope usurped 
to himself the greatest share in this mmiwm, and 
by bis legates presided in them wheu called.— 
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fi. Sational, when those of out notion only coroe 
together to determine any point of doctrine or' 
discipline. The first of this sort which we read 
df in England was that of Herudfbni, or Hert¬ 
ford, in 673; and the last was tliat held by Car- . 
•Jinal Pole, in 1555.—3. Provincial , where those 
only of one province meet, now sailed the convo¬ 
cation. —1. Diocesan, where those of but one 
diocese meet, to enforce canqp* mode by general 
roundls, or national and provincial synod*, and 
to (jonmilt and agree upon rules of discipline for 
themselves. These were not wholly laid ashla, 
t lill, by the act of submission, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 
1!), it *as made unlawful for any synod to meet 
but by rojM authority. See Council and Con¬ 
vocation. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. The number of 
Syrian churches is greater than has been »uj>- 
posed. There are, at this tjme, fifty-five churches 
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in Malaysia, acknowledging the Patriarch of An* 
tioeb. The church was erected by the present 
bishop, in 1793. See Evang. Mag . - fqr 1807, 

The Syrian Christiana are' net Neatoriuu. 
Formerly, indeed, they had bishops of that com¬ 
munion ; but the liturgy of the present church 
is derived from that of the early church of An¬ 
tioch, called Liturgies Jacobi Apostoli. Thev 
are usually denominated Jacobites: but they dif¬ 
fer in ceremonial from the church of that name 
in Syria, and indeed from any existing church in 
the world. Their proper designation, and that 
which is sai^tioned by their own use, is Syrian 
Christians, or the Syrian church of Malaysia. 

The doctrines of the Syrian church are con¬ 
tained in a very few articles; and are noCat va¬ 
riance, in essentials, with the doctrines of the 
church of England. 
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TABERNACLE, among the Hebrews, a 
kind of building, in the form of a tent, set up 
by the express command of Hod for the perform¬ 
ance of religious worship, sacrifices, dec., Exod. 
xxvi. xxvii. 

r, axl nf Tabernacles, a solemn festival of the 
Hebrews, observed after harvest, on the I5th day 
of the month Tisri, instituted to cnmmotnoiftto 
the goodness of God, who proteetactile Israel¬ 
ites in the wilderness, and made them dwell in 
booths when thev came out of Egypt. 

TABORITtvS. See Boin.-.MiAN*BmvrHiii?v. 

TAL.AROINM, or Tai.oimns, priesig of Si¬ 
am. They enjoy great privih>ges, but are enjoined 
celibacy and austerity of life. They live in mo¬ 
nasteries contiguous to the temples; and, what 
is singular, any one may enter into the priest¬ 
hood, and, after a certain age, may quit it to 
ipiirrv, and return to society. There are Tala- 
poini’iwcs, too, or mins, who live in the same con¬ 
vents, hut are not admitted till they have passed 
their fortieth year. The Tnlannins educate chil¬ 
dren, and at every new and full moon explain the 
precepts ol their religion in their temples; and, 
during the rainy season, they preach from six in 
the morning till noon, and from one in the after¬ 
noon till live in the evening. They dress in a 
very mean garb, and go bare-headed and bare¬ 
footed ; uiU no (icraon is admitted among them 
who is not well skilled in the Baly language.— 
They believe that the universe is eternal, but 
admit that certain parts of it, as this world, may 
be destroyed, and again regenerated. They be¬ 
lieve in a universal pervading spirit, and in the 
immortality and transmigration of the soul; but 
they extend this last doctrine not only to animals, 
but to vegetables and rocks. They have their 
good and evil genii, and particular local deities, 
who preside over forests and rivers, and interfere 
in all sublunary affaire. 

TALENT figuratively signifies any gift or 
opportunity God gives to men for the promotion 
of his glory. " Every tiring almost,” says Mt. 
Scott, we are, or possess, or mret with, may 
ba cotMpircri as a talent; for a good or a bad use 
may ha (pads of every natural endowment, or pro- 
vidontiil appniutnient, or thev may remain un¬ 
occupied through inactivity and sclfishoeai. Time, 


health, vigour of body, and the power of exertion 
and ensuring fatigue—the natural and acquired 
abiliti- f the mind, skill in any lawful art or sci¬ 
ence, a .<! the capacity lor close mental application 
;—the gift of speech, and that of speaking with 
fluency and propriety, and in a convincing, at¬ 
tractive, or (lersuasivc manner—wealth, influ¬ 
ence, or authority—a man’s situation in the 
church, the community, or relative life—and tho 
various occurrences which make way for him to 
attempt any thing of a beneficial tendency; those, 
and many others that can scarcely lie enume¬ 
rated, are talents which the consistent Christian 
will improve to the glory of God, and the benefit 
of mankind. Nay, this Improvement procures an 
increase of talents, and gives a man an accession 
of influence, and an accumulating power of doing 
good ; because it tends to cstahlidi his reputation 
for prudence, piety, integrity, sincerity, and dis¬ 
interested benevolence: it gradually forms hun 
to an habitual readiness to engage in Iveneficcnt 
designs, and to conduct them in a gentle, un¬ 
obtrusive and unassuming manner: it disiioaes 
others to regard hun with increasing confidence 
and aftection, and to approach him with satisfac- 
ticn ; and it procures lor him the countenance of 
many persona, whose assistance he can employ in 
accomplishing his own salutary'purposes.” 

TALMUD, a collection of Jewish writings. 
There are two works which bear this name—the 
Talmud of Jerusalem, and the Talmud of Baby¬ 
lon. K-ach of these are composed of two partoL- 
the Mishna, which is the text, and is common to 
both; and the Uemara, or commentar v . 

The Miahna, which comprehends all the laws, 
institutions, ami rules of life fwhich, beside, the 
ancient Hebrew Scripture, the Jews thought 
themselves bound to observe,) was composed, ac¬ 
cording to the unanimous testimony of the Jews, 
about the dose of the sePond century. It waa 
the work of rabbi Jehuda (or Judir) Hakkadosh, 
who was the ornament of the school of Tiberias, 
and is said to have occupied him forty yean. — 
The commentaries and additions which suc¬ 
ceeding rabhies made, were collected by -rabbi 
/orhanan Ben Eliener, some my in«the fifth, 
others any in the'sixth, and others in the seventh 
century, under the name of Ge Inara, that is, 
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completion, because it completed the Talmud. A, 
si mi la# -addition wm made to the Miahna by the 
Babylonish doctors in the beginning of the sixth 
century, according to' Enfield j and in the se¬ 
venth, according to others. 

The M^hnk is divided into six parts, of 
which every one which is entitled order is, 
formed of treatises: every treatise ia divided 
into chapters; and every chapter into mishnaa, 
or aphorisms. In tho 'first [art is discussed 
whatever relates to seeds, fruits, and trees: in 
the second, feasts: in the third) women, their 
duties, their disorders, marriages, divorces, ^con¬ 
tracts, and nuptials: in the fourth , aw treated 
the damages or losses sustainedhy beast* or men, 
of thin gs found, deposits, usuries, rents, farms, 
partiferehip in commerce, inheritance, sales and 
lurc.hases, oaths, witnesses, arrests, idolatry; and 
lere are named those by whom the oral law was 
received and preserved': in the fifth pa ft arc no¬ 
ticed what regards sacrifices and holy things, 
ai^l the sirth to uts on purifications, vessels, fur¬ 
niture, clothes, houses, leprosy, baths, and nume¬ 
rous other articles :—all this forms the Minima. 

As the learned reader limy wish to obtain some 
notion of rabbinical com|H*>itiou mid judgment, 
we shall grnlify his curiosity sufficiently by the 
following »|M'ciiiicn: “ Adam’s body was made 
of the earth of Babylon, his head of the laud of 
Israel, his other members of other parts of the 
world. It. iMeir thought he was compact of the 
earth gathered out of the whole earth : as il is 
written, thine ryes did see my substanee. Now 
it is elsewhere written, the. eyes of the Lord are 
over all the earth. R. Aha expressly mark* the 
twelve hours in which his various }tarts were 
formed. His stature was from one end of the 
world to the other j and it was for his transgres¬ 
sion that the Creator, laving his hand in anger 
on him, leaned him ; ‘ for lieforc,’ says R. I, Jca- 
zer, ‘with his hand he reached the firmament.’ 
R. Jehndu thinks liis sin was heresy; but R. 
Isaac, thinks that it wa* nourishing his foreskin." 

The Talmud of Bab) Ion is most vulued by the 
Jews; and this is the Imok. which they mean to 
express when thev talk of the Talmud m general. 
An abridgment of it was nude by Maimonides in 
the l"JUi century, in which he rejected some of 
it* greatest absurdities. The Qeinara is stuffed 
with dreams and chimeras, with many ignore r I 
and impertinent questions, and the style very 
coarse. The Mislina is written in a style com¬ 
paratively pure, and may be veiy useful in ex¬ 
plaining passages of the New Testament, where 
the phraseology is similar. This is, indeed, the 
only use to which Christians can apply it: hut this 
renders il valuable.-— Light fool has judiciously 
availed himself of such information as be could 
derive from it. Some of the pojien, with a bar¬ 
barous 7cal. and a timidity of spirit for the success 
of the Christian religion, which the belief of its 
divinity can never excuse, ordered great numbers 
of the Talmud to be burned. Gregory IX. burned 
about twenty cart-loads; and Paul IV. ordered 
12,000 copies of the Talmud to be destroyed. 
J5*ie Mischva ; the lost edition of tile Talmud tf 
Babylon, printed at Amsterdam, in 12 vda. folio: 
thf Talmud of Jerusalem is in one huge volume 
lotto. • 

TANQ.UELINIANS, so called* from Tan- 
q Detinue, who firmed a numerous denomination 
in Brnhant ami Antwerp in tlie twelfth century. 
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He treated with # dbntempt the externa! worship 
of God, the sacrament orthe Lead’s Supper/fend 
the rite of baptism, and held clandestine assem¬ 
blies to propagate his opinions, lie deelaiottal 
against the vices of the clergy with vehemence 
and intrepidity. 

TARGUM? a name given to the Chatjoe 
pamphrases of the hooks of the Old Testnmeot. 
Tl)cy are called paraphrases or crposit-ionsjjtm- 
cause they are rather comments and explications, 
than literal translations of the text. Tlicg are 
written in the Chaldee tongue, which became 
familiar to the Jew* after the time of their cag^ 
tivity in Babylon, and was more knowidto them 
than the Hebrew itself; so that when the Hebrew 
text was read in the synagogue, gr in the temple, 
they generally added to it an explication in the 
Chaldee tongue, for the service of tho people, who 
had but a very impeffcct knowledge of the He¬ 
brew tongue. It is prolmhls, tlmt even from the 
time of E/.ra this custom began: since this learned 
scrilie, rending the law to tne people in the tem¬ 
ple, explained it, with the other nriest* that were 
with him, to make it understood by tho [tenpin, 
Neh. \iii. 7, ft. 

But though the' custom of making these sorts 
’of expositions in the Chaldee language be very 
ancient among the Hebrews, yet they have no 
written paraphrase* or Targtnns before the tera 
of Onkelos and Jonathan, who lived about the 
time of our Buviour. Jonathan is placed about 
fTiirty years before Christ, under the reign of 
] lured tfwdCreal. Onkelos is something more 
modern. The Tnrgurti of Onkelos is the most of 
all esteemed, and copies are to lx* found in which 
it is inserted Verse for verse with the Hebrew. It 
is so short, and so simple, that it cannot tic sua- 
farted of being corrupted. This paraphrast wroto 
only upon the liooks of Moses; and liis style aj»- 
protiches nearly to the purity of the Chuldee, as 
it is found in Daniel and Kirn. This Targutn is 
quoted in the Minium, hut was not known either 
to Eusebius, St. Jerome, or Origen. 

.The Targum of Jonathan, son of Uriel, is 
upon the greater and lesser prophet*. He is much 
more diffuse than Onkelos, and especially upon 
the lesser prophets, where he takes greater liner* 
tu^s, and runs on in allegories. His style is pure 
eiwsigh, and approaches pretty near U> the Chal- 
d<v of Onkelos. Il is thought that the Jewish 
doctors, who lived altove seven hundred years 
sfter him, made some luklitioris to him. 

The Targum of Joseph the Blind is Hjion tho 
Hsgiograplna. This author is much more modern, 
and les* esteemed, than those we have now metl- 
tioned. He has written iifioii the Psalms, Jol^ 
the Proverl*, the Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, 
and Esther, Hi* style is a very corrupt (’balder, 
with a great mixture gf words from foreign lan¬ 
guages. 

The Targum of Jerusalem is only upon the 
Pentateuch j nor is that entire or perfect. There 
are whole verses wanting, others transjwsed, 
others mutilated; which has made mdriy of opi* 
nion that this is only a fragment ofaome ancient 
paraphrase that is now lost. There ia no Targutn 
upon Daniel, or upon the hooka of K*pt-and 
Nebemiah, 

These Targums are of great use for tbe better 
understanding not only of the Old Testament, on 
which they are written, but also of the New. A* 
to the Old Testament, they serve to. vindicate 
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the genuinenees of the pre sen t ’ Hebrew text, by, 
preving it to be the same that waa in use when 
these Targums were made; contrary to the opi¬ 
nion of those who think the Jews corrupted it 
after our Saviour’s time. They help to explain 
many words and phrases in the Hebrew original, 
and they hand down to us man} of the ancient 
customs of the Jews. And some of them, with 
thp phraseologies, idioms, and peculiar forms of 
speech, which we find in them, do, in many in¬ 
stances, help as much for the better illustration 
anu Ix-tter understanding of the New Testament 
,eb of the Old; the Jerusalem Chaldee dialfcct, in 
which they are written, being the vulgar language 
of the Jews in our Saviour’s time. They also 
very much serve the Christian cause against the 
Jews, by interpreting many of the prophecies of 
the Messiah in the Old Testament in tlio same 
manner as the Christians.do. Many instances 
are produced to this purpose by Dr. Pridcaux in 
his Connections of the history qf the Old and 
Sew' Test Ament. These Targums arc published 
to the lx-st advantage in the second edition of the 

§ reat Hebrew Bible set forth at Basil by Buxtorf 
le father, anno 1610. 

TEMPER, the disposition of the mind, whe¬ 
ther natural or acquired. The word is seldom 
used by good writers without an epithet, as a 
good or bad temper. Temper must lie distin¬ 
guished from passion. The passions are quick 
and strong emotions which by degrees subside. 
Temper is the disposition which remains aiiftr 
these emotions are past, and whioWforms the 
habitual propensity of the soul. See Dr. Evans’s 
Practical Discourses on the Christian Temper ; 
and the various articles Love, Patience, Hu¬ 
mility, Fortitude, Slc. in this work. . 

TEMPERANCE, that virtue which a man 
is said to possess who moderates and restrains his 
sensual appetites. It is often, however, used in a 
much tnoro general sense, as synonymous with 
moderation, and is then applied indiscriminately 
to all the passions. , 

“Tenqiefance,” says Addison, “hasthose par¬ 
ticular advantages above all other means of health, 
that it may be practised by all ranks and condi¬ 
tions at any season or in any place. It is a kind 
of regimcri into which every muu may put him¬ 
self without interruption to business, expense of 
money, or loss of time. Physic, for tlie most part, 
is nothing else but the substitute of exercise or 
tempera/ice.’’ In order to obtain and practise this 
virtuo, we should consider it, 1. As a divine com¬ 
mand, Phil. iv. 5; Luke xxi. 34; Prov. xxiii. 1—3. 
—2. As conducive to health.—3. As advan¬ 
tageous to the powers of the mind.—4. As a de¬ 
fence against injustice, lust, imprudence, detrac¬ 
tion, poverty, Ac.—And, lastly, the example of 
Christ should be a most powerful stimulus to it 
Bee Intemferanck, Sobriety. 

' TEMPLARS, Temflerb, or Kniobts of 
thk Temple, a religious order instituted at Jeru¬ 
salem, in the beginning of the 12th century, for 
the del'erifcs of tne holy sepulchre, and the pro¬ 
tection of Christian pugrima. They were nnt 
called The Poor of the Italy City, and afterwards 
-assumed thB appellation of Templars, because 
their houaa was near the temple. The order waa 
founded by Baldwin II. then king of Jerusalem, 
With the concurrence of the pope: and the prin¬ 
cipal articles of their rale were, that they should 
ftrar the hot v office throughout everyday; or that, 
iH 
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when their military duties should prevent this, 
they should supply it by a certain numbdr of pa- 
temostersf that they should abstain from flesh 
four days in the week, and on Fridays from eggs 
and milk .meats; that each knight might have 
three horses and one squire, and thqf they should 
neither hunt nor fowl After the ruin of Jeruee 
lem, about 1166, they spread themselves through 
Germany and other countries of Europe, to which 
they were invited by the liberality of the Chris¬ 
tiana In the year 1228 this order acquired sta¬ 
bility by being confirmed in the council of Troyes, 
ancMUlijected to a rule of discipline drawn up by 
St. Bernard/ In every nation they had a particu¬ 
lar governor, called Master of the Temple, or of 
the militia of the temple. Their grand master 
had liis residence at Paris. The order of'Tem- 
plars flourished for some time, and acquired, by 
tlie valour of its knights, immense riches, and an 
eminent degree of military renown; but, as their 
prosperity increased, their vices were multiplied, 
and their arrogance, luxury, and cruelty, rose at 
last to such a great height, that their privileges 
were revoked, and their order suppressed with 
the most terrible circumstances of infamy and 
severit 

TE ■ RLE, a public building erected for the 
purpose of religious worship. 

TEMPORAL, a term often used for srcular, 
as a distinction from spiritual or ecclesiastical; 
Likewise for any thing belonging to time in con¬ 
trast with eternity. * 

TEMPORALITIES OF BISHOPS are 
the revenues, lands, tenements, and lay fees, be¬ 
longing to bishops, as they are barons and lords 
of uarhamen*. 

TEMPTATION, the enticement of a person 
to commit sin by offering some seeming advan¬ 
tage. There are four things, says one, in temp¬ 
tation : 1. Deception.—2. Infection.—3. Seduc¬ 
tion.—4. Perdition. The sources of temptation 
are Satan, the world, and the flesh. Wc are ex¬ 
posed to them in every state, in every place, and 
in every time of life. They may be wisely per¬ 
mitted to Bhow us our weakness, to try our faith, 
to promote our humility, and to learn us to place 
our dependence on a superior Power: yet we 
must not run into them, but watch and pray; 
avoid sinful company; consider the love, suffer¬ 
ings, and constancy of Christ, and the awful 
consequences of falling a victim to them. The 
following rales have been laid down, by which we 
may in some measure know when a temptation 
comes from Satan.—1. When the temptation it 
unnatural, or contrary tS the general bias or tem¬ 
per of our minds.—2. When it is opposite to the 
present frame of the mind.—3. When tjie Mop 
tation itself is irrational; being contrary to wnati 
ever we could imagine our own minds would 
suggest to us.—4. When a temptation is detested 
in its first rising and appearance.—5. Lastly, 
when it is violent. See Satan. Brooks, Owen, 
Gilpin, CapeL, and Gillespie on Temptation ; 
South's Seven Sermons or. Temptation, in the 
6th vol. of his Sermons; Pike and Hayward’i 
Cases of Conscience ; and Bishop Porteuf* Ser¬ 
mons, eer. 3 and 4, voL L 
TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. The temp 
tation of Const, of which we read in* the 4th 
chap, of Matthew, bos been much the subject of 
infidel ridicule, and some ingenious writers, U 
avoid the diflyenltiaa of a Moral interpretation, 
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hra reduced the whole to vision and allegory., 
But pfithaps this Du incraaaed rather than re- 
moveuthose difficulties, la it not beat always to 
adhere aa close as possible to the language of in* 
spiration, without glossing it with fancies of our 
own - *? Anti after all, what is there so inconsist¬ 
ent with reason in this account? That, when 
our Lord retired to the interior part of the wil¬ 
derness, the enemy of mankind should assume 
a disguise (whether human or angelic is not im¬ 
portant/) and present the most plausible temp¬ 
tation to our Redeemer, under these trying cir¬ 
cumstances, is perfectly consistent with, the 
malevolence of his character; bill how far he 
was permitted to exert his power in forming 
them, is not necessary to be inquired. The grand 
objection is, why was Satan suffered thus to in¬ 
sult the Son of God? Wherefore did the Re¬ 
deemer sutler his state of retirement to be thus 
disturiied with the malicious suggestions of the 
fiend ?« May it not lie answered that herein, 
1. die gave an instance of his own condescension 
and humiliation.—3. He hereby proved his power 
over the tempter.—8. lie net an eJtumpfo ol firm¬ 
ness and virtue to his followers.—And, 4. He 
here affords consolation to his suffering people, 
by showing not only that he himself was tem|4ed, 
but is able to succour those who are tempted, 
Helt. ii. 13; iv. 15. Farmer on Christ's Temp¬ 
tations; Edwards'8 History of Redemption, note 
334; Henry, Gill, and Mackniffht, in foe. 

TERAPH1M, a word in the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage which has much exercised the ingenuity 
of the critics. It is commonly interpreted idols. 
It would be useless here to trouble the reader 
with the numerous conjectures which have been 
formed resjiectmg its meaning. Perhaps the best 
way to determine it would be to examine and 
compare all the passages in which it occurs, gnd 
to consult the ancient translations. 

TESTAMENT, OLD. Bee Bibue, Scrip¬ 
ture. 

TESTAMENT, NEW. The religious in¬ 
stitution of Jesus Christ, says Mr. Campbell, is 1 
frequently denominated which is I 

almost always rendered the New Testament; yet 
the word ;•»«,»,, by itself, is generally translated 
covenant. It is the Greek word, whereby the 
Seventy have uniformly translated the Hebrew 
ward Berith, which our translators have invari¬ 
ably translated covenant. That the Hebrew 
term corresponds much better to the English 
word covenant than to testament, there can he no 
question; yet the word ti»iin classical use is 
more frequently rendered Testament. The pro¬ 
pel Greek woril for covenant is mUx, which is 
not foupd in the New Testament, and occurs 
only thrice in the Septuagint, where it is never 
employed for rendering the word Berith. 

The term New is added, to distinguish it from 
the Old Covenant, that k, the dispensation 
of. Mooes, The two covenants are always in 
Scripture the two dispeneatfous: that under 
Moses is the old, that under the Messiah is 
die new. In the latitude wherein the term 
b used in holy writj the command under the 
•auction of death, which God gave to Adam, may, 
with sufficient propriety, be termed a Covenant; 
but it in ne«f so called in Scripture; and when 
mention is made of the two covenants, the old 
■ud theme#, or the first and the second, there 
tppeazs to fas ae reference to any thing that re- 
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la ted to Adam. *ln all such pieces, Mans And 
Jesus aYe contrasted,—the Jewish Mommjiud 
the Christian v mount Sinai, in Arabia, where 
the law waa promulgated; and mount Siomin 
Jerusalem, where the Gospel was first published. 

These terms, from signifying the two disuenaa- 
tiorts, came aribn to denote the hooks wbrhrin 
they were written, the nacres! writings of the 
Jews being called the Old Testament; and # the 
writings superadded by the apostles and evange¬ 
lists, the New Testament An example of urn 
use of the former application we have in iTGor. 
iii. 14. “ Uutil this day remaineth the veil untakem 
away in the mailing of the Old Testament."* 
See Dr. Campbell's Bract. Dissert, ?)art 3. 

TEST ACT, is the statute 25 Car. II. cap. 
12, which directs all officers, civirand military, to 
take the oaths, and make the declaration against 
transubstantiation, ig thr Court of King’s Bench 
or Chancery, the next term, or atthe next quar¬ 
ter-sessions, or (by subsequent statutes) within 
six months after their admission; and also frilhin 
the same time to receive the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, according to- the usage of the 
church of England, in some public church, imme¬ 
diately after divine service or sermon, anil to do- 
'liver into court a certificate thereof, signed by the 
minister and churchwarden: and also to prove 
the same by two credible witnesses, upon forfei¬ 
ture of five hundred pounds, and disability to hold 
the said office. The avowed object of this act 
®a«, to exclude from placet of trust all niemliera 
of the cluafeh of Rome; ami hence the Dissen¬ 
ters of that age, if they did not support the bill 
when [siNsjng through the two houses of jwrlia- 
inent, gave it no opposition. For this part of 
their nonduct they have been often censured with 
severity, as having betrayed their rights from re 
aentruent to their enemies. 

To make the ordinance of the Lord's Supper 
a qualification of admittance to any office in or 
under the civil government, is evidently a j5rofs- 
nuiiog of the ordinance itself; not to insist uj»n 
the imfirepriety of excluding peaceable and loyal 
subjects from places of trust and profit, merely on 
account of their religious opinions. Various 
tracts liavu boon written on the subject of a re¬ 
peal of this act by Priestley, Engleffold, Walker, 
Wakefield, Bristow, Palmer, and others. On 
the contrary aide, by a great number of anonymous 
writers. 

THANKFULNESS. SeeGtumuDit.aml 
the next article. 

THANKSGIVING, that part of divine wor¬ 
ship wherein we acknowledge IwnefiU received. 

“ It implies," aaya Dr. Barrow (yol L ser. S and 
it,) “ 1. A right apprehension of the benefits 
conferred.—9. A feuhluS retention of benefit* in 
the memory, and frequent reflections upon them. 

3. A due esteem and valuation of benefits.— 4 . a 
reception of those benefits with a willing mind, a 
vehementaffectum.—5. Due acknowledgment of 
our obligation*.—-6. Endeavours of real compen¬ 
sation ; or, as it respects the Divine* Being, a 
willingncssstn serve and exalt him.—7. Esteem, 
veneration, and love of the benefactor.’’ Tho 
blessings for which we should be thankful are, 

L Temporals ouch as health, food, raiuoefft, reel, 
frr,—<Z Spiritual; such a* the Bible, ordinances, 
the Gospel and its blessing*; as free grace, adojt- 
tian, pardon, justification, calling, Ac.—3, A'/ew 
nat, or the enjoymout of Gad in a future stoic,* . 
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Also for all that ia pant, whfcfh we now enjoy,J 
anti*what is promised, for private and public, for | 
ordinary anu extraordinary blearing*; for pros¬ 
perity, and even adversity, so far as rendered »ub- 
1 aervient to our good. The excellency of this duty 
appears, if we consider, 1. Its antiquity; it ex¬ 
isted in Paradise before Adam Ml, and therefore* 
prior to the gra<*i of faith, repentance, &c.— 

2. Jts sphere of ojieration; being far beyond many 
other graces which are confined .to time and 
plaqp.— 3. Its felicity •, some duties are painful: 
as repentance, conflict with sin, &c.; but this is 
j) source of sublime pleasure.—4. Its reasonable¬ 
ness.—And, .5. Its [lerpetuity. This will be in 

exercise foV ever, when other graces will not be 
necessary, as fpith, repentance, Tlic obli¬ 

gation to this duty arises, 1. From the relation 
we stand in to God.— 2. The divine command.— 

3. The promises God hath made.—4. The ex¬ 
ample of all good men.—5. Our un worthiness of 
the blessings wc receive.— Ajul, 6. The prosjicct 
of eternal glory. 

TJ1EFT, the taking nvwiy the projierty of an¬ 
other without his-knowledge or consent. This 
is not only n sin against our neighbour, hut a 
direct violation of that part of tiio decalogue 
which says, “ Thou shall not stcul.” This law* 
require* justice, truth, and fuithfulncss in ull our 
dealings with men; to owe no man any thing, 
but to give to all their dues; to Is: true to all en¬ 
gagements, promises, and contracts; and to Is* 
faithful in whatever is committed to our cure nAd 
trust. It forbids all unjust way# t^abicreasiiig 
our own and hurting our neighbour's substance 
by using false balances and measures; by over¬ 
reaching and circumventing in trade and com¬ 
merce; by taking away by force or fra*id the 
goods, person#, or properties of men; by borrow¬ 
ing and not pa ving again; by oppression, extor¬ 
tion, and unlawful usury, (t may include in it 
also, what i# very seldom called by this name, i. c. 
the rubbing of ourselves and families, by neglect¬ 
ing our callings, or imprudent management 
thereof; binding larger sums of money than our 
circumstance# will hear, when there is no pros- 
pect of payment; by being proiusc and excessive 
ill our expenses; indulging unlawful pleasures, 
and thereby reducing our iumiHes to poverty; or 
oven, on the other Tiand, by laying up a groat 
deui for the time to come, while our families ore 
lell to starve, or reduced to the greatest inconve¬ 
nience and distress. 

T11EODOS1ANS. See Anoelites. 

THEOLOGY, signifies that science,which 
treat# of the being ami attribute# of God, his rela¬ 
tions to us, the dispensations of hi# providence, hi# 
will with res(svt 10 onr actions, and lps purposes 
with rwqiect to our end. The word wtas first used 
to denote the systems, or rather the heterogeneous 
tables of those [wets and philosophers wlio wrote 
of the genealogy and exploits of tlie god# of 
Greece. Hence Orpheus, Muslims, Hesiod, &c. 
were called theologian#; and the same epithet was 
given to Plato, on account of hi# sublime specu¬ 
lation# on the same subject. It was*afterwards 
adopted hy the earliest writere of the Christian 
church, wuo styled the nuthor of the Apocalypse; 
hy way of eminence, « the divine. As 

he various branches of theology are considered in 
their [J •** in this work, they need not be insist¬ 
ed pn 'here. The theological student will fixtd 
the following books oq lue suoject of utility: 


THEOPfllLAiUTHROPISTS 
Grotius dt Verilale Religion « Christiana $ 
StUlingJleePs Qpiginci Soda; Turrftfiw’s. Jn- 
stitutio 'Theologian Elerulira;; Butler’a Analogy ; 
Pictcti Theologia Christiana; ' Stapfrri fnatriu- 
■ Hones 'Theologia; Witsiua on the Covenants; 
Usher, fioston, Watson, Gill, and Ridgley’s Di¬ 
vinity; Doddridge’s Ixeclures; Brown’s (Com¬ 
pendium of Natural and Revealed Religion; 
and Ryan’s Flffccts of Religion on Martkind. 
See also articles Chhistianity, Religion, Re* 

VELATION, SCHIPTl’HKfl. 

THEOPASCHITES, a denomination in the 
fiftlj, century, who held that Christ had but one 
nature, which was the divine, and consequently 
that this divinp nature suffered. 

THEOPH1LANTHROP1STS, a sect of 
deist#, who, in September 1796, [mblislTed at 
Pari# a sort of •catechism or directory for social 
worship, under the title of Manuel des Thean- 
throphUes. This religious breviary found favour; 
the congregation became numerous; and in the 
second edition of their Manuel they assumed yhe 
less harsh denomination of Thropkilanthrojnsts, 
i. c. lovers of God and man.—According to them, 
the temple the most worthy of the Divinity i# the 
univer* Abandoned sometimes under the vault 
of hca*. -i to the contemplation of the bcautie# of 
nntnn . they render it# Author the homage of 
adoration and of gratitude. They nevertlieles# 
haye temple# erected by the hands of men, in 
which it is more commodious for them to assem¬ 
ble, to hear lessons concerning his wisdom. Cer¬ 
tain moral inscription#; a simple altar, on which 
they dejwsit a sign of gratitude for the benefits of 
the Creator, such flower# or fruit# n# the seasons 
afford; a tribune for the b*ctures and discourses, 
fortn the whole of the ornament# of their temples. 

The first inscription, placed alwve the altar, 
recal# to remembrance the two religious dogmas 
which arc the foundation of tlicir moral. 

Pirst inscription. —Wn believe in the exist¬ 
ence of God, in the immortality of the soul.— 
Second inscription. Worship God, cherish your 
kind, render yourselves useful to your country.— 
Third inscription. Good is every thing which 
fends to the preservation or the perfection of-man. 
Evil i# every thing which tend# to destroy or de¬ 
teriorate him.— Fourth inscription. Children, 
honour your fathers and mothers; obey them 
with affection, comfort their old age. Fathers and 
mothers, instruct your children.— Ftflh inscrip¬ 
tion. Wives, regard your husband#, the chiefs of 
your house*. Husbands; love your wives, and 
render yourselves reciprocally happv. 

From the concluding part of the Manuel of the 
Thcophilanthropists, we may jeam something 
more of their sentiments. “ If any one ask you,’ 
say they, “ what is the origin of your religion and 
of your worship; you can answer him thus: Open 
the most ancient books which are knotvn, seek 
there what was the religion, what the worship of 
the first human lieings of which history has pre¬ 
served the remembrance. There you will see that 
their religion was what we now call natural re¬ 
ligion, because It has for its principle even the 
Author of nature. It ia he that has engraven it 
in the heart of the first human beings, in ours, in 
that of all the inhabitants of tiie earth; this reli¬ 
gion, which consist# in worshipping God nul 
cherishing our kind, i# what we express by one 
single wind, that of 'Pheyphilanthrvpy. Thus 
our religion ia that of our first parents; it» yours; 
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h ia ova; it is the univenial religion. As to onr 
worship, it is also that of our first fathers. See 
even in the most ancient writings, that the exterior 

S ' gns by which they rendered their homage to the 
res tor were of great simplicity. They dressed 
for him ansaltar of earth; they offered him, in 
sign of their gratitude and of their submission, 
some of the productions which they held of his 
liberal hand. The fathers exhorted their children 
to virtue; they all encouraged one another, under 
the auspiqes of the Divinity, to foe accomplish¬ 
ment of their duties. This simple worship the 
sages of all nations have not ceased to prsfess, 
and they have transmitted it dowifto us without 
interruption. 

“ y they yet ask you of whom you hold your 
mission, answer, we hold it of God himself, who, 
in giving us two arms to aid odr kind, lias also 
given us intelligence to mutually enlighten us, 
and the love of good to bring us together to virtue; 
of God, who has given experience and wisdom to 
the aged to guide the. young, and authority to 
fathers to conduct their children. 

“ If they are not struck with the force of thoso 
reasons, do not farther discuss the subject, and do 
not engage yourself in controversies, which tend 
to diminish the love of our neighbours. < )ur prin- * 
doles are the Eternal Truth; they will subsist, 
whatever individuals nmv au[>|Mirl or attack them, 
and the efforts ol the wicked will not even prevail 
against them. Rest firmly utt tched U> them, with¬ 
out attacking or defending imy religious system; 
and remember, that simiUr discussions have never 
produced good, and lh.it they have often tinged 
the earth with the blood gf men. Let us lay aside 
systems, and Apply ourselves to doing good is 
the only roinl to happiness. 1 ’ So much for the 
divinitv of the Thcoplul.inlhropists; a system en¬ 
tirely defective, because it wants the true fouuda- 
tion,—the word of (rod the grand rule of all our 
actions, and the only basis on which our hopes 
arid prospects of success can be built. 

TilEOSOPHIS 1’S, a sect who pretend to 
derive all their knowledge from divine illumina¬ 
tion. They boast that bv means of this celestial 
light, they are not only admitted to the intimate 
knowledge of God, ami of all divine truth, but 
have across to llie most sublime secrets of nature. 
They ascribe it to the singular manifestation of 
divine benevolence, that they are able,to make 
such a use of the element of fire in the chrmicul 
art, as enables thc/rf to discover the essential prin¬ 
ciples of bodies, mid t*i disclose, stupendous myste¬ 
ries in the physical world. To this class, it is said, 
belonged Paracelsus, 11. Fludd, Van Helmont, 
Peter Poirot, and the Rosieruatans. 

THERAPElTTiE, so called from the extra¬ 
ordinary purity of their religious worship, Were a 
Jewish sect, who, with a kind of religious frenzy, 
placed their whole felicity in the contemplation of 
the divine nature. Detaching themselves wholly 
from seculur a flairs, they transferred their pro¬ 
perty to their relations or friends, and withdrew 
into solitary places, where they devoted them¬ 
selves to a holy life. The principal society of this 
kind was formed near Alexandria, where they 
lived, not for from each other, in separate cot¬ 
tages, each'of which had its own sacred apart¬ 
ment f to which the inhabitant retinal for the 
purpose* of devotion. After their morning prayers, 
they spent the day in studying the law and the 
prophets, endeavouring, by the help of the com¬ 


mentaries of theft ancestors, to discover some 
allegorical meaning in every part. BerideaVlia, 
they entertained themselves with composing sa¬ 
cred hymns in various kinds of metro. Six dfVs 
of the week were, in this manner, passed in soli¬ 
tude. On the seventh day they met, clothed in a 
decent habit, in n public assembly, where, taking 
their places according to tlietr'agc, they sat with 
the right hand between the breast and the chin, 
and the left at tho%ide. Then some one of the 
elders, stepping forth into the middle of fop as- 
dbinhly, discoursed with a grave countenance and 
a calm tune of voice, on the iKietrines of the seeb^ 
the audience, in the mean time, r^uuffning in 
perfect silence, and occasionally expressing their 
attention and approbation hv a tgxl. The chapel 
where they met was divided into two apartments, 
one for the men, and the other for the women. 
So strict a regard was |mid to silence in these 
assemblies, that no one was permitted to whisper, 
nor even to breathe aloud; hut when the dity'oume 
was finished, if the question which had been pro¬ 
posed for solution flhd keen treated to the satis¬ 
faction of the audience, th(*y rk pressed their 
approbation by a murmur of applause. Then the 
sjiciikcr, rising, sung n hymn of praise to God; in 
trie Inst verse of which the whole assembly joined. 
On great festivals, the meeting was closed with 
a vigil, in which sacred music was performed, 
accompanied with solemn dancing; mu! thesu 
figils were continued till morning, when the as¬ 
sembly, after a morning prayer, in which their 
fares wiff^ directed town nix the rising sun, was 
broken up. So abstemious were these ascetics 
that thev commonly ate nothing Wore the setting 
sun, and often fasted two or three days, They 
alistaftied from wine, and their ordinary food was 
bread and herbs. 

Much dispute has arisen among the learned 
eonci ruing this sect. Some have imagined them 
to have lieen Judnizing Gentiles; but Philo snp- 
|»ses them to he Jews, by speaking of them as a 
braneli of the sect of Essenes, and expressly 
classes them among the followers of Moses. 
Others have, maintained, that the Therajieutw 
were an Alexnndrian sect of Jewish converts to 
the Christum faith, who devoted themselves In a 
monastic life. But this is inqiossiblc; lor Philo, 
wlnt wrote before Christianity apjieared in Egypt, 
speaks of this os tin established sect. From cam- 
I taring Philo’s account of this sect with the state 
of philosophy in the country where it flourished, 
it seems likely that the Tlierajteutte were a body 
of Jewish fanatics, who suflered themselves to 
lie drawn aside from the simplicity of their an¬ 
cient religion by the example of the Egyptians 
and Pythagoreans, llow long this .sect con¬ 
tinued is uncurtain; but it is not improliable-that, 
after the appearance of Christianity in Egypt, it 
soon becapie extinct. 

THOUGHT, an image of any thing formed 
in the mind.; sentiment, reflection, opinion, de¬ 
sign. As the thoughts are the prime movera of 
the conduct; as in the sight of the Divine Being 
they heal*the character of good or evil; and as 
they are therefore cognizable at his tribunal 5 th» 
moral regulation of them Is of the grcatedWmpor- 
tancc. It b of consequence to inquire what 
thoughts ought to be rejected, and. what to be in¬ 
dulged. Thane of an aril nalure, which ought 
to be baniahei, are, l. Fretful and discontented 
thoughts.—2. An xioupand apprehensive thoughts. 
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^4. A-ngrj and wrathful fhoftghts,—4. Malig¬ 
nant* anu revengeful thought*.—5. Such as are 
foolish, trifling, and unreasonable.— 6 . Wild and 
extravagant, vain and fantastical.—7. Romantic 
and chimerical.— 8 . Impure and lascivious.— 
9. (gloomy and melancholy.-410. Hasty and vola¬ 
tile.—11. Profaneand hlasphemou/. Thethoughls 
we ought to indulge, are those which give the 
mind a.rational or religious pleasure; tend toim- 
provs the understanding: raiftj the affections to 
divinp objects; to promote the welfare of our 
fellow-creatures, and withal the divine glory. 7b 
tyring the mind, into a habit of thinking as we 
ought trfthjnk, there should he a constant de¬ 
pendence oil and imploring of divine gTace; an 
Increasing acquaintance with the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures ; an improvement of every opportunity of 
serious conversation; a constant onservancc of 
the works of God in creation, providence, and 
grace; and, lastly, a deep sense of the realities of 
an etejnal world as revealed in the word of God. 
Mason on Self knowledge ; Watts on the Mind ; 
Goodwin's Vanity of Thoughts. See his Works, 
vol. iii. p. 232. 

TIARA, the name of the pope’s triple crown. 
The tiara and keys are the budges ot the pn[<al 
dignity, the tiara of his civil rank, and the keys 
of his jurisdiction; for as soon as the pope is 
dead, his arms are represented with the tiara 
alone, without the keys. The ancient tiara was 
a round high cap. John XIII. first encompassed 
it with a crown. Boniface VIII. added a second 
crown ; and Rencdirt XII. a third. c *» 

TIME, mode of duration marked bv certain 
periods, chiefly by the motion and revolution of 
the sun. The general idea which time gives in 
every thing to which it is applied, is that olVJimit- 
ed duration. Thus we ennnot say of the Deity 
that he exists in time, because eternity, which he 
inhabits, is absolutely uniform, neither admitting 
limitation nor succession. 

Time is said to he redeemed <or improved when 
it is properly filled up, or employed in thoncori- 
acientioua discharge of all the duties which de¬ 
volve upon us, as it respects (he Divine Being, 
ourselves, and our fellow-creatures. Time may 
be said to he lost when it is not devoted ta some 
good, useful, or at least some innocent purpose; 
or when opportunities of improvement, business, 
or devotion, are neglected, Time is wasted by 
excessive sleep, unnecessary recreations, indolent 
habits, useless visits, idle reading, vain conversa¬ 
tion, and all those actions which have no good 
eqd in them. We ought to improve the time, 
when we consider, 1. That it is short.—2. Swift. 
—3. Irrecoverable.—I. Uncertain.—5. That it is 
a talent committed to our trust.—And, 6 . That 
the improvement of It is advantageous and inter¬ 
esting in every respect. See itfunecr on Time 
and Eternity'i Fox on Time ; J. Edwards's 
Posthumous Sermons, aer. 24, 25, 2b ; Holds 
Contemplations, p. 211; Henry's Meditations; 
Youngs Night Thoughts / Blair's Grave. 

TUJLER'AXION, in matters of religion, is 
either cniMptt'leaiastieal. Civil toleration is an 
iinpunity, iiwrsafely granted by the state to every 
sect that does not maintain doctrines inconsistent 
with the public peace. Ecclesiastical toleration is the 
allowance which the church grants to its members 
to differ in Ogrtain opinions not reputed essential. 
See Dr. (hben, Locke, apd Dr. Furneaux, on 
Toleration j Milton's Civil Power «• Eedesias- 
438 
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,tieal Causer Hints on Toleration, byPKQfr 
'gatharehes: Reflections Ph&osophiquesfyt Po¬ 
litique* sur la Tolerance Religieuse, par X P. 
De N***. 

•. TOLERATION ACT, an act for exempt¬ 
ing their Majesties’ Protestant subject*, dissenting 
from the-Church of England, from the Penalties 
of certain Laws. , 

The preamble states, “That forasmuch os 
some ease to scrupulous consciences, in the exer¬ 
cise of religion, may bo an effectual means to 
unite their Majesties’ Protestant Subjects in in¬ 
tern^ and affection,” it enacts as follows : viz. 

Sect. II. Tnat neither the statute made in the 
23d of Elizabeth, intituled “An Act to retain the 
Queen’s Majesty’s Subjects in their duo obe¬ 
dience;” nor the statute made in (he 20thyear 
of the said Querti, “for the more speedy anddue 
execution of certain branches of the former act;” 
nor that clause of a statute made in the first year 
of the said Queen, intituled “An Act for the Uni¬ 
formity of Common Prayer,” &c.; whereby all 
persons are required to resort to their parish 
church or chapel, u;»on pain of punishment by 
the censures of the churrh; and also upon pain 
tliat e« ■ ry person so offending, shall forfeit for 
every ;ch offence twelve pence; nor the statute 
made m the 3d year of the late King James, inti 
tuled “An act for thp better discovering and 
repressing Popish Recusants;” nor that other 
statute, intituled “An act to prevent and avoid 
dangers which may grow by Popish Recusants;” 
nor any other law or statute of this realm made 
against Papists or Popish Recusants, shall be 
construed to extent] to an) |ierson or persons dis- 
ser^ng from the Church of England, that shall 
tako the outlis (of allegiance and supremacy) and 
shall make and auliscnbe the declaration (against 
Poppry;) which oaths and declaration the jus¬ 
tices of the peace at the general sessions of the 
peace for the county or place where surh per¬ 
sons shall live, are hereby required to administer 
to such ficreone as shall offer themselves to make 
and subscribe the same, and thereof to keep a 
register; ami, likewise, none of the persons afore¬ 
said shall give or pay, as any fee or reward, to 
any officer belonging to the court, above the aom 
of six-pertee for nis entry of his taking the said 
oaths, &c. nor above thefurthcr sum ofsix-pence 
for any certificate of the same. 

Soct. IV, That every person that shall taka 
the said oaths, and make and subscribe the de¬ 
claration aforesaid, shall not be liable to any 
pains, penalties, or forfeitures, mentioned in an 
act made in the 35th of the late Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, nor in an act made in the 22d of Charles 
the Second, intituled “An act to prevent and 
suppress Seditious Conventicles;" nor shall any 
of the said persons he prosecuted in any eccle¬ 
siastical court for their nonconforming to the 
Church of England. 

Sect. V. Provided that, if any assembly of 
persons, dissenting from the Church of England, 
shall be held in any place for religious worship 
with the doors locked, barred or bolted, during 
any time of such meeting together, such persona 
shall not receive any benefit from this law. baft 
be liable to all the pains and penalties or.the 
aforesaid laws. ’ 

Sect. VI. Provided that nothing herein Con¬ 
tained dial) be construed to exempt fcny-cf the 
persons aforeeaid from paying of tythes, or otbm 
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pfcrechjal duties i nor from any prosecution in any 
eeelesAhtical courtfor else where, for the same. 
Sect VII. That if any person dissenting, sc., 
aa aforesaid, shall hereafter be chosen high con¬ 
stable, < r petit constable, church-warden, over- 
seer of the.poor, or any other parochial or ward 
officer, and such person shall scruple to take upon 
him any or the said offices, in regard of the 
eaths, or any other matter or thing required by 
the law to be taken or done in respect of such 
office, every such person shall and may execute 
such office by a sufficient deputy, that shall com¬ 
ply with the laws on thia behalf •. 

Sect. VIII. That no person dfcsenting from 
the Church of Eugland, tn ho'y orders, or pre- 
tendfd holy ordera, or pretending to holy orders, 
nor any preacher or teacher qf any congregation 
qf Dissenting Protestants, that shall make and 
subscribe the declaration aforesaid, and take the 
said oaths at the General or Quarter Sessions of 
the Peace, to be held for the county, town, parts, 
os division where such person lives, which court 
is hpreby im powered to ad mi dieter the same, and 
shall also declare his approbation of and subscribe 
the Articles of Religion mentioned in the statute 
made in the 13th of Q. Elizabeth, except the 
34th, 35th, and 36th, and these words in the 20tJ^| 
article; viz. “The rhurch hath power to decree 
rites or ceremonies, and authority in controversies 
of faith,’’:—shall lie liable to any of the.paina or 
penalties mentioned in former arts. 

Sect. X. recites, That some Dissenting Pro¬ 
testants scruple the baptizing of infants; and 
then proceeds to enact. That every person in 
pretended holy orders, Ac. Ac., that shall sub- 
icrihe the aforesaid Articles of Religion, except 
Kiforc excepted, and also except part of the'^rth 
irticle, touching infant baptism, and shall take 
:he said oaths, Ac. Ac. shall enjoy all the p,rivi- 
eges, benefits, and advantages which any other 
Dissenting Minister might enjoy. 

Sect. XI. That every teacher or prear.her in 
loly orders, or pretended holy orders, that is, a 
mnistrr, preacher, or teacher of a congregation, 
hat shall take the oaths herein required, and 
sake and subscribe the declaration aforesaid, Ac. 
fcc. shall be exempted from serving upon any jury, 

>r from being appointed to bear the office of 
ihurch-warden, overseer of the poor, or any other 
nrochial or ward office, or other office in any 
lundred of any shire, city, town, parish, division, 
it wapentake. 

Sect XIL That every justice of the peace 
nay, at any time, require any person that goes 
r> any meeting for exercise of religion, to make 
nd subscribe the declaration aforesaid, and also 
o take the said oaths or declaration of fidelity 
lereinafter mentioned; in ease such person seni¬ 
le* the taking of an oath, and upon refusal, such 
notice of the peace is required to commit such 
arson to prison, and to certify the name of such 
arson to the next General or Quarter Sessions 
f the Peace, Ac. 

Sect. XIII. recites, That there are certain 
ther Dissenters who scruple the taking of any 
nth; and then proceeds to enact, That every 
nch person shall make and subscribe the afore- 
aid declaration, and also this declaration of fide- 
ty (Mowing; viz. “ I, A. B. t do sincerely pro- 
use arid solemnly declare, before God and the 
mid,* that I wilt be true and faithful to King 
Vllliara and Queen Mary j and I do solemnly 
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profess and decforc, (hat I do from my heart ab¬ 
hor, detest, and renounce, aa impious anti Jhere* 
Heal, that damnable doctrine and position, That 
princes excommunicated or deprived by the pgpey 
or any authority of the see of Roqte, may beao- 
poeed or murtbered fty their subjects, or any other 
whatsoever; rihd 1 do declare, That no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, 
or ought to have any power, jurisdiction, supe¬ 
riority, pre-eminqpce, or authority, ecdeoiafltical 
or spiritual, within this realmand ahali sub¬ 
scribe a profession of thsk Christian lieRef in 
these words: “ I, A. B., profess faith in God the 
Father, and in Jesus Christ, his cternaySon, Ah 
tree God, and in the Holy Spirit. or*i God, bless¬ 
ed for evermore; and do acknowledge the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and NcwTestamcnt to he 
given by divine inspiration—which declara¬ 
tions and subscriptions shall be entered of record 
at the General Quarter Sessions, Ac.; and every 
such person shall be exempted from all the pains 
and penalties of all and every the aforementioned 
statutes, Ac. 

Sect. X VL Provided, That all the Inws made 
and provided for the frequenting of divine ser¬ 
vice on the Lord's Day, commonly called Sun¬ 
day, shall lie still in force, and executed against 
all'persons that offend against the sajil laws, ex¬ 
cept such [lemona come to some congregation or 
assembly of religious worslup, allowed or per¬ 
mitted by this act. 

Sect. XVII. Provided, That neither this act, 
nor any cfcuse, article, or thing herein contained, 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, to give 
any ease, benefit, or advantage to any Papist or 
Popish Recusant whatsoever, or any person that 
shallodeny in his preaching or writing the doc¬ 
trine of the blessed Trinity, as it is declared in 
the aforesaid Articles of Religion. 

Sect. XVIII. Provided, That if any penon 
or persons do and ahaU.willingly, maliciously, or 
contemptuously, cpine into any cathedral or pa- 
rish-fhurch, cnapel, pr other congregation jier- 
rnitted by this act, and disouict and disturb the 
same, or misuse any preacher or teacher, such 
person or persons, upon proof thereof before any 
justice of the peace, by two or more sufficient 
witnesses, shall find two sureties, to be bound by 
recognizance in tire pens) sum of 501., and, in do- 
fault of such sureties, shall be committed to firison, 
there to remain till the next General or Quarter 
Session; and, upon conviction of the said offence 
at the said General or Quarter Sessions, shall 
suffer the pain and penalty of SJOf., to tlie use of 
the King’s and Queen’s Majesties, their heirs 
and successors. 

Sect. XIX. That no congregation or assembly 
for religious worabip shall biperrnitUxl or allowed 
by this act until the place of ouch meeting shall 
he certified to the bishop of the diocese, or to the 
archdeacon of that archdeaconry, or to the jua- 
tioes of the peace at the General or Quarter Ses¬ 
sions of the peace for the county, city, or place 
in which such meeting shall be held, and regie- . 
tend in the said bishop’s or archdeacon’s court 
respectively, or recorded at (he said General or 
Quarter Sessions; the register or clerk of the 
peace whereof reepectively is hereby required to 
rmnscr the same, and to give certificate thereof 
tosoch personas shall femand the same, for 
which there shall be no greater fee or reward 
taken tium’the sum six-pence." 
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- L«n! Sidmouth has lately attempted to intro- dialect spoken in Judea in the days of our Ss< 
ducaubill in the House of Lords, proposing some "viour, as well as to the roanpera, ciwtomh ana 
amendment or explanation of this famous act, in peculiar opinions of the Jewish sects. " Neither," 
orcbr to prevent abuses; but tlie fact appeared to be as one observes, “ metaphysical acuteness, nor the 
■ the prevention of Sectarianism by means of itine- most perfect knowledge of the principles of tmns*, 
rant preachers; and to clog the exertions of those lation in general, will enable a man who is igno- 
who" wish to instruct their neighbours./ Vast rant of these things to improve the'authorized 
numliers of petitions from all parts of the country version either of the Gospels or Epistles; for such 
were presented against the bill; so that when it a man knnwsnot accurately, and therefore cannot 
was nrought forward on Mayv21, 1811, (after a give a complete transcript of the ideas of the ori- 
considerable discussion) the question for a second ginal work.” Bee Bibi.e ; ,Y/r. 7'y tier's'Essay 
reading was put and negatived without a division, on the Principle*of 'Pranslation; and Dr. Camp- 
The bill was, therefore, thrown out. It is to Ik* bell’s preliminary Dissertations to his Transla- 
Roped tltit this will lie the last effort ever made lion of the Gospels. 

to infringe the Act of Toleration. TftANSUBST ANTIATION, the eonver- 

TONGTJR, T)dtif.h of the.—1. To glorify sion or change of the substance of the bread and 
God by magnifying his name.—2. To sing his wine in the cucharist into the laxly and blood of 
praises.—3, To declare to others (JchI’h good- Jesus Christ, which the Romish church suppose 
ness.—4. To pray to him for what we want.— to he wrought by the consecration of the priest. 
5. To make ojien profession of our subjection to Nothing can be more contradictory to Scripture, 
him.—(i. To preach his word.— 7, '1 o defend or to common sense, than this doctrine. It must 
the Irfitli.-—8. To exhort men to particular du- | Is* evident to every one who is nut blinded tyr 
ties.—9. To confess our sms to G<xl.—10. To ignorance and prejudice, that our Lord's words, 
crave the advice of others.— II. To praise that ‘* This is my body,” are mere figurutrir rxpres- 
which is good in others.—12. To t>enr witness to sions: Isoldes, such a transulwtiuiUation is so 
the truth.—13. To defend the cause of the inno- ooposit to the testimony of our senses, ns coin- 
cent and just.—14. To coininuiiiente to others ‘pietelv : > undermine the whole prool of all the 
the same £Jo<d impressions we have received. mirach - by which Gtsl.hath confirmed revelation. 

TONGUES, GIFT OF. See Gift op According to such a transubstnntiutuui, the same 
Tos’oiifs. m Imdv i- alive and dead at once, and may be in a 

TRADITION, something handed down from million of different places whole and entire at tho 
one generation to another. Thus the Jews pre- 1 same instant of time; accidents remain without 
tended, that, besides their written hn+ contained a substance, and substance without ucculeiiU; 
in the Old Testament, Moses had delivered an and that a jmrt of Ulirist'a body is equal to the 
oral law, which had been conveyed down from whole It is also contrary to the end of the sa- 
father to son; and thus the Rnnmn Catholics are eminent, which is to represent and commemorate 
said to value pnrtieulardiM-trine^, supiM)S4*d ttalmve t 'heist, not to lielieve that he is cor|ioreallj pre- 
deseended from the apostolic times by tradition. sent, 1 Gor. xi. 24—2<i. Hut we need not waste 
T R AN S L A T 1( )N, in the eeelesinstienl sense time in attempting to refute a doctrine w hich, by 
of the wtinl, is the removing of a bishop from'one its impious consequences, refutes itself. See 
aee to another. It is also used for the version of Smith’s Ernrrs of the t'hurch of Dome, dial. 0; 
a book or writing into a different language from A Dialogue between Pliilalcihes and lienevolus; 
that in which it was written. * Kidder’s Messiah, part iii. p. 80;. and Jirown’s 

In translating the Scriptures, great know- Compendium, p. 613. 
ledge and caution are necessary. Dr. Campliell TREN T, ('ouned (f, denotes the council as- 
lays down three tundamental rules for translat- semhlcil by Haul 111. in 1545, and continued by 
ing: 1. 1 he translation should give a complete twentv-livc sessions till the year 1563, under Ju- 
trartseript-nt the ideas of the original.—2. The lius ill. and Pius IV., in order to correct, illus- 
atyle and .manner ol the original should lie pre- trale, and fix with perspicuity the doctrine of the 
served.—.4. . 1 he translation should have all the church, to restore the vigour of its discipline, anil 
ensc of original composition. He otiserves, that to reform the lives of its ministers. The decrees 
the ditfirultU's fiiunil in translating the Scriptures of this council, together with the creed of jxipe 
arise, I. From the singularity of the Jewish cu»- Pius IV., contain a summary of tlie doctrines of 
toms.—-2. 1* rom the poverty (as appears) of their the Roman Catholics. See Mosheim’s Church 
native language.—3. From the fewness of the History; ’Phc Modern Universal History, vol. 
hooks extant in it.—1. From the symbolical style xxiii; Era. Paolo Sa.rpi’s ami Pother P end’s His - 
of the prophets.—5. From the excessive inilu- tory the Council of 7\enl. 
ence which a prey! As acquaintance with trans- TRIERS, a society of ministers, with* some 
lotions have occasioned.—Anil, 6. From prejios- others, chosen by Cromwell to sit hI Whitehall, 
sessions, in what way soever acquired, ju regard They were moatly Independents, though some 
to religious tenets. Presbyterians were joinea with them. They had' 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, however, power to try all that came for institution and in- 
^ ptn l t > * o y*d by king James to translate ductiou; and without their approbation none 

the Old awl Now Testaments have given us a were admitted. They examined all who were 
translation which, with a very few exceptions, can able to come up to London, but if any were un- 
•rarcely be improved. There divines were pro- able, or of doubtful qualifications, they referred 
roundly skilled in the learning as well as in the them to some ministers ia the county where they 
languages of the east; whilst some of those whs Bred. They rejected all those who did not live 
have presumed Us improve thrir version, seam not according to their profession, and placed ire. their 
to have possessed e critical knowledge of the room ehle serious preachers who lived godly Uvea, 
Greek tongue, to baud known still teas of the He- though of different opinions, 
blew, and to hare been absolute strangers to the TRINITARIANS, those who believe in the 
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TRITHEIST8 
rinrtyi .See next article, and the 162ml Lecture 

DpdUndge, wheAi the reader will find a state¬ 
ment of the o|iinions of the ancients on.this doc- 
rine, as likewise many of the modems; such as 
Blatter, Dr. darke, Burnet, Howe, Waterland.* 
1 aylor, Pearson, Bull, Wallis, Watts, and Jere- 
ny Taylor. 

TRINITY, the union of three in one? gene- 
■ally applied to the inetliihlc mvsterv of three 
lereons. in one God,—Father, Son, and Holv 
Spirit. This doctrine is rejected l,y many he- 
»uscit is incomprehensible; but, as Mr. Scott 
ibservea, if distinct personality, agency, and di- 
nne perfirtions, be in Scripture ascr'died to the 
•ather, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, 
10 wonts can more exactly express the doctrine, 
vhieli must unavoidably lie hence inferred, than 
hose common!v used on this subject, viz. that 
here are three distinct Persons in the Unity of 
he Godhead. The sacred oracles most assuredly 
each us that the One living and true God is, in 
ome inexplicable manner, Triune, for he is 
ipoken of as One. in some rorfjieets, and as 'Three 
n others, Gen. i. 26; xi. (>, 7; Isa. xlviii. |(>- 
uxiv. Hi; 2 ('or. xiii. 11 ; John xiv. 23; Matt, 
txviii. 1>I; 2 Thess. iii. 3; 1 John v. 7; Acts v. 

I, 4. J hr I'rinitv of Persons in the Deity enn- 
lists with the Unity of the Divine Essence; 
hough wo pretend not to explain the mod ns of 
t, and deem those reprehcnsilile who have at- 
erupted it; us the modus in which any being 
‘□twists, according to its distinct nature and 
mown pro|M>rties, is a secret to the most learned 
laturalists to this present day, and probably will 
dways continue so. But if the most common of 
Jod's work*, with which we ore the most eon- 
’ersant, Is* in Ibis rea|iee,t incomprehensible, how 
;an men think that the nodus e.sixlendi (or 
iianner of existonce) of the infinite Creator can 
»ft level to their capacities'*—The doctrine of the 
Trinity is indeed a mystery, but no man hnth 
ret shown that it involves in it a real eonhadic- 
tan. Mauv have ventured to sav, that it ought 
° Is* ranked with transubstantiation, as eipially 
ihsiird. But Arrbbishop Tillotson has shown 
>V the most convincing arguments imaginable, 
hat transubstanliation includes the most jmlpa- 
jle contradictions; and that wc have the evidence 
>f our eyes, feeling, and taste, that what we re¬ 
vive in the Lord’s Supper is bread, and not the 
tody of a man: whereas we have the testimony 
>f. our eyes alone that the words, " This is my 
Wily,” are at all in the” Scriptures. Now this is 
ntelfigihle to the meanest capacity: it is fairly 
uadr out, and (jerfectly unanswerable: but who- 
jver attempted thus to prove the doctrine of the 
Trinity Jo fie self-contradictory 1 What testimony 
>f our senses, or what demonstrated truth does it 
mntradict 7 Yet till this be shown, it is neither 
jpr nor convincing, to exclaim against it as con- 
mWictory, absurd, and irralionaL” See articles 
Iksus Christ and Hot.v Ghost; also, Owen, 
Watts, Jones, S. Browne, Fawcett, A. Taylor, 

/. Seott, Simpson, and Wesley’s Pieces on Ike 
Subject f Bull's Defcmio Fidei Nicmnce; Dr, 
Alta’s Testimonies of the Jewish Churehf Dis¬ 
play of Ike Trinity by a Layman; SeoU’* Essays. 

TRITHEISTS, & sect of the sixth century, 
whose thief was John Ascunage, a Syrian phi¬ 
losopher,'and at the same time a Monophysite. 
This man finagined in the Deity three’ natures 
or su bst a n ces auolutely equal in all respects, and 
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L joined togetlier by i no common essence; to which 
j opinion his adversaries gave the name of Tmhe- 
ism. One of the warmest defenders of thi* dim- 
trine was John Philoponus, an Alexandrian 
philosopher and grammarian of the highest repu¬ 
tation ; and heqce he has been considered by many 
as the author of this sect, whose members have 
consequently derived from him the title of Philo, 
ponists. • 

This sect was flividyd into two parties, the 
Philo|ainists and the Cononites; the Inttar of 
whom were so called from t'onou, bishop of Tar¬ 
sus, their chief. They agreed in the doctrine of* 
three persons in the Godhead, and differed only 
in their manner of explaining whatibe Scriptural 
taught concerning the resurrection of the l tody. 
Philoponus maintained, that the form ns well as 
the matter of all bodies was generated ami cor-. 
rupted, ami that Itofli, therefore, wen* to la* re- 
stored in the resurrection, f’onon held, on tho 
conlrnrv, that the body never lost it«./(irm;*thnt 
Its matter alone was subject to rorniption and 
decay, and was consequently to la* restored when 
this mortal shall put on immortality. 

TRUl’J*’. OF GOl), a scheme set on loot for 
flic purpose* of quelling the violence uiid prevent¬ 
ing the frequency of private wars, occasioned by 
the fierce spirit of the barbarians in the middiio 
ages. In I* ranee, it general |s*ace and ceasutioii 
fnJln hostilities took place A. D. ItV.ftJ, and con¬ 
tinued for se ven years, in consequence of tho 
methods wtych the bishop of Aquitaine suecesa- 
fully employed to work upon the superstition of 
the times. A refwlulion was formed, that no 
man should, in time to come, attack or molest hut 
adversaries during the seasons set apart for eele- 
bralinj} the gn*Ht festivals of the eliun-li, or from 
the i veiling of Thursday in each week to tho 
morning of Monday in the week ensuing, tho 
intervening days la'irig consecrated as particu¬ 
larly holy; our Lord's passion having happened 
on one of these days and his r<¥urrcctiun on an¬ 
other.* A change in the disposition of men so 
sudden, and which nrojsisod u resolution so un¬ 
expected, was consiacred as miraculous; and the 
respite from hostilities which followed upon it 
was called the 'Truce of God. This cessation 
from hostilities during three complete days every 
wr,« a, allowed a considerable spaci* Idr tin* pan- 
sions of the antagonists to cool, and for the people 
to enjoy a respite from the calamities of war, and 
to take measures for their own security. 

TRUST IN GOD, signifies that confidence 
in, or dependence we place on him. This trust 
ought to be, 1. .Sincere and unreserved, not in 
idols, in men, in talents, riches, [lower, m our¬ 
selves |<art, and him part, Prov. iii. 5,6.—2. Uni¬ 
versal ; body, soul, circumstances, i Pet. v. 7.— 

3. Perjietual, Isa. xxvi. 4.—4. With a lively ex-* 
jiectatioii his blessing, Mic. vii, 7. The encou¬ 
ragement wc have, to trust in him arises, 1. ) rtmi 
his lHwrality, Rom. viii. 32; Psal. Ixxxiv, II.— 
2. His ability, Janies i. 17.—3. His relationship; 
Psal. ciii. 13.—4. His promise, Isa. xxxiii. Hi.— 

5. Hie coiflhict in all ages to those who have 
trusted him, Gen. xlviii. 15, Jfi; Peat, xxxvii. 
25. The happiness of those wtio trust ufrbini is 
great, if we consider, 1. Tbcir safety, Psal.cx v- 1. 
—*2. Their courage; Psal. xxvil 1,.—3. Thclt 1 
peace, Isa. x xv|. 3.—4 v Their character and fruits 
fulness, Psal. i. *3.—SNSTheir end, 1’saL xxxvii. 
37; Job v. 26. f 



UCKEW ALLOTS 

TiRUTH, a term used in opposition to false¬ 
hood, and applied to propositions which answer 
onaccord to tnc nature and reality of the thing 
whereof something is affirmed or denied. Natural 
or physical truth is said to be the agreement of 
our sentiments with the nature'ofcthings. Moral 
truth is the conformity of our words and actions 
to our sentiments. Evangelical or Gospel truth 
is t&ken for Christ; the dortrjpes of the Gospel; 
substance or reality, in opposition to the shadows 
and beremonies of the law, John i. 17. For this 
truth we ought to be sincere in seeking, zealous 
m defending, and active in priqmgating; highly to 
prize it, cotfstaiftly to rejoice in it, and uniformly 
to be ohedient to it. See Lying, Sincerity ;■ 
Tatham's Scali of 'Truth ; Ijorke on the Under¬ 
standing ; Beattie on Truth; Dr. Sten net's 
Sermon on propagating tfre Truth; Saurxn’s 
Sermons, Eng. trans. vol. ii. ser. 1 and 14. 

TUNKERS. See Dickers. 

TURLUPINS, a denomination which ap¬ 
peared about the year 1372, principally in Savoy 
and Dauphiny. They taught that when a man 
is arrived at a certain state of perfection, he is 
freed from nil subjection to the divine law. It ia 
said, they often went naked, and (hey allowed of i 
no prayer to God but mental. They called them¬ 
selves the fraternity of the poor. 

TYPE, an impression, image, or representation 
of some model, which is termed the antitype. In 
this sense we often use the word to denote thl* 
prefiguratipn of the great events of, man’s re¬ 
demption by persons or things in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Types are distinguished into, 1. Such as 
were directly appointed for that end; as the sacri- 
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fires.—2. Such as had only providential fudln* 
tion to that rod; as the storyrof Jacob ana Esau. 
— And, 3. Things that fell our of old, so aa to 
illustrate present things from a similitude between 
them; as the allegory of Hagar and Sarah. Soma 
distinguish them into real and persdhal; by the 
former intending the tabernacles, temples, and 
religious institutions; and under the latter, in¬ 
cluding what are called providential and personal 
types. While we may justly consider the death 
of Christ, and his resurrection from the dead, as 
events that are typified in the Old Testament, we 
ehoifid be Careful not to consider every thing, 
mentioned in the Hebrew Scripture as a tyjie, for 
this will expose the whole doctrine of types to 
ridicule: for instance, what can be a greater bur¬ 
lesque on the Scriptures than to auppoec, as soma 
have done, that the extraction of Eve from the 
side of Adam, while he was in a deep sleep, was 
intended as a type of the Roman soldiers’ piercing 
our Saviour’s sale while he slept the sleep of 
death 7 Such ideas as these, vented sometimes'by 
novices, and sometimes by more aged divines, 
give a greater proof of the wildness of their fan¬ 
cies thru the correctness of their judgments. See 
Mat hr vnd ME wen on the Tfypes: Ridgley’t 

Die. quea. 35. 

TYTHE, the tenth part of all fruits, Ac. a 
revenue payable to the clergy. The tythes among 
the Jews were of three sorts. The first to the 
Levites, for their maintenance, Num. xviii. 21— 
24. The second for the feasts and sacrifices, 
Deut. xiv. 22; and the third for the poor every 
third year. Deut xiv. 28, 29. Sec Supp. Pa¬ 
pers. 
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TJBT&tTlTARIANS, formed from vbique, 
‘every where," in ecclesiastical history, a sect of 
Lutherans which rose and spread itself in Ger¬ 
many; and whose distinguishing doctrine was, 
that the body of Jesus Christ is every where, or 
in every place 

Brentius, one of the earliest reformers, is said 
to have first broaehed this error in 15(10. Luther 
himself) in his controversy with Zuinglius, had 
thrown out some unguarded expressions that 
seemed to imply a belief of the omnipresence of 
the laxly of Christ; but he became sensible after¬ 
wards that this opinion was attended with great 
difficulties, and particularly that it ought not to 
be mode use of as a proof of Christ’s corporeal 

S resence in the Eucharist. However, after the. 

eath of Luther, this absurd hypothesis was re¬ 
newed, and dressed up in a specious and plausible 
form by Brentius, Chemnuius, and Andrews, 
who maintained the communication fif the pro¬ 
perties of Christ’s divinity to his human nature. 
It is, indeed, obvious that every Lutheraifwho 
believes the doctrine of consuhstantiatinn, what¬ 
ever he may pretend, must lie an Ubjyuitarian. 

UBIQUITY, dmnipresence; an attribute of 
the Dcitsjayhereby he is always intimately pre¬ 
sent to Mrthings. *See Omniscience. 

UCKEWALLIST9, a sect which derived 
hs denomination from Uke Walks, a native of 
Frieshnfi, whs published£is sentiments in 1637. 
Me entertained a favourite opinion of the eter¬ 
nal state of Judas and tils rest of Christ’s mur- 

* set 


dewre. His argument was this, that the period 
of time, which extended from the birth of Chriai 
to the descent of the Holy Ghost was a time of 
deep ignorance, during which the Jews were 
destitute of divine light; and that of consequence^ 
the sins and enqruiities which were committed 
during this interval were in a great measure ex¬ 
cusable, and could not merit the severest displays 
of the divine justice. This denomination strictly 
adhered to the doctrine of the Mennonites. 

UNBELIEF, the refusing assent to testimo¬ 
ny. It is often taken for distrust of God’s faith¬ 
fulness, but more particularly for the discrediting 
the testimony of God’s word concerning his Son 
John iii. 18, 19; John xvi. 9. " It Includes^’ 
says Dr. Guise, “ disaffection to God, disregard 
to his word, prejudices against the Redeemer, 
readiness to give credit to say other than hin^ 
inordinate love to the world, and preferring of the 
applause of men to the approbation of God.’^- 
"Unbelief’’ says the great Chamork, “ia Qie 
greatest sin, aa it is the fountain of all sin: it 
was Adatn’s tint an : it is a sin against the Gos¬ 
pel, against the highest testimony; a refusal to 
accept of Chriet upon the terms of the Gospel. 
It strikes peculiarly at God; is the greatest 
reproach of him, robs him of his glory, a contra¬ 
diction to his will, and a contempt of hi^ autho¬ 
rity." The causes of unbelief are Sapm* igno¬ 
rance, pride, and sensuality. The danger'of it 
is great; It hardens the heart fills with presump¬ 
tion, creates impatience, deceives with mat, and 



UNCTION 
finally exposes to condemnation, John iiL II.— 
Chavmcifs Workb^ vol. ii. p. 601; Case's Ser¬ 
mons, sen *2 s Bishop Par lens’s Sermons, vol. i. 
«er. 2; Dr. Owen’s Bensons of Faith; Han¬ 
nan’s Compendium, vol. ii. p. 26; Churchill's' 
Essat / on Lnbelief. 

UNBELIEVERS are of three sorts.— 
1. Those who, having heard the Gospel, reject 
it.—2. Those who verlmlly assent to it, yet know 
Hot to what they assent, or why they believe.— 
3. They who, whatever knowledge tftev may 
have of certain speculative points of divinity, yet 
Obey not the troth, hut live in sin. # • 

The following is a striking description given 
by Massillon of an unbeliever (Ser. i. vol. iii. 
Eng.•Iran*.} "He is a man without morals, 
probity, faith, or character; who owns no rule 
but his passions, no law hut* his iniquitous 
thoughts, no master hut his desires, no check hut 
the dread of authority, no God but himself; an 
unnatural child, since he believe* that chance 
aidtic hath given him fathers; a faithless friend, 
seeing he looks upon men merely as the wretch¬ 
ed fruits of a wild and fortuitous rnururrrnrc, to 
whom he is connected only by transitory tics; a 
cruel master, seeing he is convinced that the 
strongest and the most fortunate have always 
reason on their side. Who could henceforth 
place any dependence on such ? They no longer 
fear a Gud ; they no longer respect men; they 
look forward to nothing alter this life; virtue and 
vice are merely prejudices of education in their 
eves, and the consequences of popular credulity. 
Adulteries, revenge, blasphemies, the blackest 
treacheries, aliorninations which we dare not even 
name, arc no longer in their opinion but human 

K rohibitions established through the policy of 
igislntors. According to them the most horrible 
crimes or the purest virtues are all eaually |he 
same, since an eternal annihilation snail soon 
yjuulize the just and the impiowi, and for ever 
confound them lioth in the dreary mansion of the 
tomb. Whut monsters, then, must such be U|*on 
the ea rtli!" 

UNCHANGEABLENESS OP GOD.— 
See Fa enn ui.Nf.ss and Immutability of Gon. 

UNCTION, in matters of religion, is used 
for the character conferred on mcred things by 
anointing them with oil. Unctions were very 
frequent among the Hebrews. They anointed 
bout their kings and highpriesta at the ceremony 
of their inauguration.. They also anointed the 
sacred vessels of the tabernacle and temple, to 
sanctify and consecrate them to the service of 
Gpd. In the ancient Christian church, unction 
accomjiaiiied the ceremonies of-baptism arid con¬ 
firmation. Extreme unction, or the anointing 
persons in the article of death, was also practised 
ny the ancient Christians, in compliance with the 
frcept of St. James, chap. v. 14, 15; and this 
extreme unction the Romish church has ad¬ 
vanced to the dignity of a sacrament. It is 
administered to none but such as are effected 
with some mortal disease, or in a decrepit age. 
It is refused to impenitent persons, as also to 
Criminals. The parts to he anointed are, the 
eyes, the ears, the nostrils, the mouth, the hands, 
tm feet, and the reins. The laity are anointed in 
the pafms of the bands, but priests on the hock 
of it, because the palms of their hands have been 
already’consecrated by ordination. 

The ml with which the sick peraon is anointed, 
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^represents, it is saf<l, the grace of God, which Ja 
poured down into the soul; and the prayer Aed 
at the time of anointing expresses the remission 
of sins thereby granted to the sick person; wt 
the prayer is llus—“By this holy unction, anti 
his own most ^tious mercy, may the Almighty 
Gjxl forgive thee whatever sins thou hast com¬ 
mitted by the sight,” when the eyes an* anoint¬ 
ed ; by the hearing, when the ears are anointed | 
and so of the other senses. 

The passage before-mentioned from St. James, 
respecting the anointing with oil, has lieeit a 
source of difficulty to some pious minds t but in* 
order to understand it, it is neccsknrjt to olwcrvfl 
that anointing with oil was an ordinance for the 
miraculous cure of sick persons^ Mark vi. 13.) 
But since those extraordinary gills are ceased, as 
being no longer necessary for the confirmation 
of the Gospel, of coutse there is no warrant now 
for using that ceremony. 

UNDERSTANDING, the faculty of.pew 
wiving things distinctly; or that |Kiwer of the 
mind by which we arrive at a proper idea oi 
judgmentofthings. Sec.1iinr.sh.br, Mind, Soul. 

' UNIFORMITY, regularity ; a similitude o» 
H’escmhlanee lietween tin* parts of a whole. Tim 
word is particularly used for one and the same 
form of public prayers, administration of sacra¬ 
ments, and other rites; Ac. id the church of Eng¬ 
land, presrril*e<i by the famous slat. 1 Eli/- and 
1*1, If Carol. II. cap. 4. called the Act of Uni¬ 
formity. 

UNlOrrTO CHRIST, that act of divine 
grace by which we are joined to Christ; and is 
considered,*—1. As virtual, or thut which waa 
formed from all eternity, Eph. i. 4.—2. Vital, or 
spiriltal, formed in the moment of our regene¬ 
ration, John xvii. 2ti; 1 John iv. 13. It la re¬ 
presented in the Scripture by the strongest 
expressions language can admit of, and even 
comi*red to the union hotween the Father and 
the Son, John xvii. 11, 21, Ac. It is also com- 
pared* to the union of a vine und its branches, 
John xv. 4, 5. To the union of our fund with 
our bodies, John vi. 56, 57. To the. union of 
the body with the head, Eph. iv. 15, 1G. To the 
conjugal union, mph. v. 23, 30. Td the union 
of a king and Ilia subjects, Matt. xxv. 34, 40. 
To a "building, 1 Pet. ii. 4 } 5; Eph. ii. 21, 22. It 
is also represented by an identity or saineneM of 
spirit, 1 Cor. vi. l7. By an identity of body, 

1 Cor. xii. 12, 27. By an identity of interest, 
Matt. xxv. 40; John xx. 17. This union must 
lie considered not as a uibre mental union only in 
comfort or notion : nor a physical union as be¬ 
tween tlie head and the members; nor as an 
essential union, or union with the divine nature; 
hut as a mystical union, Eph. v. 32. Honour¬ 
able union, 1 John iii. 1, 2. supernatural union, 

1 Cor. i. 30. Holy, 1 John iii. 24. Necessary, 
John xv. 4. Inviolable, Rom. viii. 38, 31#. Some 
state it thus i—l. A union of natures, Hcb. ii 
II.—2. Of actions, his obedience being imputed 
to us, and our sinsjrec Ironed to him, 2 Cor. v.2L 
—3. Of lift, Col. in. 4.—4. Of sentiment, 2 Cot. 
v. 17.—5. Of interest, Matt. xxv. 34, Ac .— 
6. Of affection, 2 Cor. v. 14. — 7. <>f resHfcnce, 
John xvii. 24. The advantages of h are know¬ 
ledge, Ephesians L 18. Fellowship, 1 Cor. L 9. 
Security, John xv. .Felicity, 1 Pet. i. 8. Spiri¬ 
tuality, John xv. 81 , and indeed all the rich com¬ 
munications of spiritual blessings here and hero- 
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after, Colossians i. 22. The etuUncct of union tol pure and rational Christianity have boem muld- 
C[pint,are, light in the undemanding, I Pet. ii. plied a hundred fold, and fire daily Increasing 
9. Affection to him, John xiv. 21. Freauent among all ranks of Society.” Dr. Priestley having 
cetninunion with him, 1 John i. 3. Delight in met with much opposition, and perhaps with 
his word, ordinances, and people, Peal, xxvii. 4; voine ill treatment in England, retired to America 
cxix. Submission to his will, and conformity to in 1794) where in conjunction with bis fellow 
his imuge, 1 John ii. 5. Dirktnson'a letters, labourer, Mr. William Christie, formerly of 
let. 17 i Havel's Method of Grace, ser. 2; Po- Montrose, Pennsylvania, he succeeded in fonn- 
thill on Up-ion; Brown's Compend. |>. 5, ch. 1. ing some few Unitarian congregations. But, 
UNION, HYPOSTATIC A L, is the union however Dr. Priestley may have been respected 
of the human nature of ChriBt with the divine, by many individuals in this country, it does not 
constituting two natures in one person. Not con- i apjtrar that he met with much success in his fa- 
trubstantially , as the three |)orHoiis in the God- 1 vou etc object^the propagation of Unitarian ism 
"head ; wm physically, as soul and body united in j for on his arrival he waa excluded from almost 
one person? nor mystically, as is between Christ every pulpit; and his congregation at Northuui- 
nnd believers; jnit, so uh that the manhood suit- ] herlaud, in Pennsylvania, where be reside* 1 till 
sists in the second person, yet without making bis death, is said at no time to have exceeded 
confusion, Imtli making but one person. It was , thirty or forty persons. In another portion of the 
miraculous, Luke i. 3*1, 35c. Complete and real: 1 United States, am! that, too, one where it would 
Christ took a real human body and soul, and not j have been least expected, the success of the Uni¬ 
in amienrance. Inseparable, Heb. vii. 25. For tnrian cause has been more decided. New Eng- 
the reasons of this union, see article Mediator. ! land, |mrliculnrly the region round Boston, Mass. 

UN IT A RIANS, those who confine the glory had lieen long tamed tin orthodoxy. But from 
and attributes of divinity to the Father, and not about the middle of the last century, causes had 
allowing it to the Son or Holy Spirit. They arc been sc* retly operating to preiairc the way for 
the same as the Soeinians. See Shumans. the int luction of what is called a rational or 
UNITARIANS. The sect distinguished’ liberal \ stem of Christianity. r l’he result whs 
by this appellation differ but little in sentiment hastened by the ini|)ortation and disp«*rsion of 
from the Soeinians. (See Kocimanr.) They book* leavened with Arminian, Pelagian, and 
choose, however, to be denominated Unitarians, | Socini.m opinions. The writings of Whitby, 
u title which they consider as more deseri^- jTavlor, Clarke, Emlyn, Hnd others of the same 
live of tla ir tenets, particularly the leading one character, were brought over from England, and 
of the divine unity. Thus Mr. Belifnmn *|H'nks bv mum were received and circulated with much 
of the term Soeinians :—“We *do not answer pleasure. It was in opposition to Whitby that 
to that name, nor do we approve, of being President Edwanls published his treatise oil 
distinguished by it. In the first place, because “The Freedom of the Will,” and in opposition 
the doctrine we hold is not borrowed Iriao.So- to Taylor tlmt he wrote his work “On Original 
cinus, but is known, and universally allowed, Sin." In more recent times, the works of Eriest- 
lo huve been coeval with the apostles. And fur- lev, Lindsey, Hclsham, and others, inculcating 
thcr, wc differ very materially from the opinions similar views, tended to confirm many in TTnita- 
of that very great and good man, nnd iii* ini- nan s|NT.ulations. In a letter from the late I’re- 
mediate followers, who strangely imagined that sident Adonis to Or. Morse, dated May l. r >, 181 j, 
Christ, though a human I icing, was advHno‘d by the writer observes: “ Sixty-five. years ago, my 
God to the.government of the whole creuled uni- own minister, Rev. Lemuel Bryant; l)r. Joiia- 
verse, and was the pro|ier object of religious wor- than May hew, of the West Church in Boston; 
ship. We call ourselves Unitarians, or, to dis- Rev. Mr. Shute, of Bingham; Rev John 
tinguisli ourselves from other classes of < hristians Brown, of Cohasset; and perhaps equal to all, if 
wig) Jimmie tint name, proper , or original not above all, Rev. Mr. Gay, of Bingham, were 
Unitarians-, and we regard ourselves ss entitled Unitarians. Among the laity, how many could 
to this dislim lion from the reason of tin’ thing, 1 name, lawyers, nhvaidana, tradesmen, and 
and now from the custom of the language.” But fanners. I could fill a sheet, but at present will 
this designation, although claimed and appro- name only.one, Richard Crnnch, a man who hua. 
prialed to themselves by this class of jieople, is studied diVinity, and Jewish, and Christian anti- 
not generally admitted '^v others, because it is quities, more than any clergyman now existing 
assumed in contradistinction lrom Trinitarians, in New England. More than fifty-six yearn ugo, 
who contend us strenuously for the doctrine of I read Dr. Samuel Clarke, Emlyn, &r.” 
the divine unity as any other denomination; The But however many there were in New Eng- 
name is also objected to because it confounds laud who had privately embraced Unitarian sen- 
thern with the Arians, who are also zealous ad- timents, there was a studied reserve as to the 
voentes for the doctrine, “that there is pone other open expression of them till about the year 17K$j< 
God but one.” The Unitarians, an a community, when a Dr. Freeman, preacher of King’s (‘haprl, 
never attracted much notice in England, until Poston, became somewhat conspicuous »« an 
towards the end of the last century, when they abettor of anti-trinitarian views.. He was instru- 
began to increase and to acquire some distinction mental in promoting the cause, not so much by 
from the writings and influence of Ok Priestley his own preaching or .publications, as by circu- 
and his associates. “ I have no hesitation,” says kiting the writings of English authors. Tha 
Mr. Belsham, “ in stating it rb my Ann convic- interests of UnitsriarpBm were considerably pro- 
tion, that id consequence of his (Dr. Priestley's) noted in this country by the visit of a Mr. Hafc- 
personal exertions, and his admirable writings, litt, an English Unitarian minister, in 178?., *'I 
in connexitti with those of his able and learned bless the day!” aaya Dr Freeman, “when that 
amociute iii the same cauwflhe venerable Then- honest man mat landed in this country.”—•* Be- 
pralus Under/, the number of converts to a Core Mr. Haztitt came to Boston, the Trinitarian 
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dotologywas almost universally used. He pre¬ 
vailed if top several respectable ministers to omit 
it Since his departure, the ( number of those 
who repeat only scriptural doxoiogies has greatly 
increased, so that there are now many churches 
in which the worship is strictly Unitarian." By 
personal efTofts and tnc circulation of books, two or 
three small Unitarian societies were established in 
different |jnttn of the country, previous to the year 
1800; hut they died almost os soon as they be¬ 
gan to ’live. The doctrine, though secretly 
spreading, was unpopular; very few chose to 
preach it openly; and for many years, indeed 
until comparatively a recent date, the society at 
King’s Cnapel, Boston, was the only avowed 
Unitarian congregation of note in New England. 
In 1840, Messrs. Noah and Thomas Worcester, 
brothers, and both si'ltli*d ministers at that time 
in New Hampshire, commenced their publica¬ 
tions against the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
principal of these publications was entitled “ Bible 
News." The author supposes that Christ is the 
Sort of God “in the most strict and proper sense 
oOhe tprms,” “as truly as Isaac was the son of 
Abraham;” “ th it be is not a created hut a dr 
rived being“that he is a person of Divine dig¬ 
nity ; A and was “constituted tin* Creator ol the 
world;” that he “ is the object of ilivjnc honours;" 
“tli.il lie hecunie the Son of Man, by lieeom- 
ing'the soul of a human body,” Sc. &t\ Tile 
holder of this strange theory, it Would seem, 
ought not to complain of mysteries in the reli¬ 
gious systems of others. Many, however, were 
led, in consequence of the discussion winch grew 
out of this publication, to review their grounds (>f 
belief in the doetrine of the Trinity; and tile 
faith of several was shaken. Aliout this time also 
the university of Cambridge, Mass., fell unifor 
the decided lnfltienee of Unitarian sentiment*, 
and has since continued to send out annually 
large numbers of young men, from whom the 
ranks of the society ure hereafter to lie supplied. 
Up to the year 1N10, no party esjsiusing TTnifa- 
rianism had been publicly and openl y formed, but 
the time had now come when the existence and 
prevalence of this opinion in Boston could not lie 
much Iprigor concealed. The truth had been 
discovering itself in conversation, in lettew, in 
periodiru! works, for several years, and the trace* 
of it were becoming coqjiniutlly more evident end 
palpable. The pulpit indeed was silent. The 
opposition to the prevailing system was carried 
on, fbr the input part, in secret. • Big, in the 
spring of 1815, a full and unequivocal deyelopo- 
ment was made. The temporizing policy of 
Unitarians in this country had long been disap¬ 
proved of by their brethren in England, who 
took eflfcetual means at last to expose and correct 
it. Mr. Belsham, in Ilia memoirs of Lindsey, 

S ited in London in 1812, devoted a whole chap- 
to publishing extract* of letters from this 
niry, and giving an account of American 
Unitarianism. His work soon fonnd ks way 
acroas the. water, and though studiously kept out 
bf circulation for about two veara, it tell at length 
into the hands of those who were disposed to 
make use of it The chapter on American Unita- 
rianism waij published in a fMUnphlet by itself, 
and a jpitfe] review of it was given in the Pi- 
noplmvtt June, 1815. These measures intro¬ 
duced an animated controversy between Dr. Wor¬ 
cester and Dr. Charming, and constrained the 
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Unitarians to tok## stand prominently before th# 
public, a thing which they were not very wilfing 
to do, but which had now Income unavoidable. 
When the disclosure and the discussions now in¬ 
ferred to had passed over, and time had been 
given for these ministers and people who luul 
already exchanged the religion of their fathers 
for UnitnriHiiiam, to avow their laith and take 
sides for themselves, it was fonnd, as was ex- 
iiccted, that a verj considerable impression foal 
been made. At the present time the number of 
churches belonging to the Unitarians is not defi¬ 
nitely known. Six or eight are formed in Maine, 
four or live in New Hampshire, one in Vgrtnonff" 
one hundred mid thirty or forty in Massachusetts, 
two in New York city, one in Philadelphia, and 
a few in other places south and i#»at. 

Many of the churches are connected in an 
Association, which meets annually in Boston, 
during the week of (roncral Election in Mav. 

As to the distinguishing doctrines of Unita¬ 
rians, particularly the modern class, it is notk*asy 
to give an adequate or methodical view of them, 
from the fact tlmttliey do not geetn themselves to 
have clearly fixed and determined their whole 
system of belief. Tin* process of controversial 
sliHcushion is constantly developing new features 
of the Unitarian creed, and lending them to oc¬ 
cupy new ground. The result of the more recent 
discussions, ii* gathered from their |s*nodicnl jmli- 
hnitions, exhibits tin; following as the prevailing 
t#nets of the New England Unitarians. I. That 
Christ is net truly a Divine Being, lalt an cxr 
ailed and tire-eminent |*ittcru of liunuin perfec¬ 
tion.—2. That the Script urea are “ not u revelation, 
but the record of a revelation.”—3. That the 
Sabbath or Lord's l)ny of Christians under tho 
NYv4 Testament has no connection whatever with 
the ancient Jewish Sabbath- that ’although it ia 
to is; honoured by resting from secular hnsinesB, 
yet it is not to lie considered as “ set iipttrt from 
our common lives to religion,” nor is to I** re¬ 
garded as more 11 holy” than any other day of tho 
week.—1. That it is doubtful whether the soul ia 
n substance or principle separate from the ljody.— 
5. That there are no such (spiritual Isiiogs ns the 
devil, or evil angels.—6. That the Scriptures do 
not teach tile doctrine of eternal punishments to 
Is* inflicted upon the wicked. See Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, J82D; Christ. Examiner, passim. —B. 

UNITED BRETHREN. See Moravian*. 

UNITY OE GUD, a tenn made use of to 
denote lliiil tliere is hut one God or self-existent 
Being. The unity of God is argued from hia 
necessary existence, self-siitficienev, perfection, 
io(lc|s*n«.*nce, antj omnipotence; from the unity 
ol design tn the works ot nature; and from there 
being no necessity of having more gods tha n one; 
but the Scriptures set it lieyond afl doubt, Deut. 
vi. 4; Psal. Ixxxvi. 10; Isa. xliii. 10; Markxii. 
20; JohnStvii. 3 •/ Romans iii. 30; 1 Cor. vfii. 4, 
6; l Tim. ii. 5. Sea Poi.ytiip.ikm; Abrrnrthy 
on the Attribute* of God, vol. i. ser. 5; Wilkins'* 
Natural Religion, p. 113, 114; Ittner' h Works, 
vol. i. p. Gill’* Divinity, vol. i. 8vo. edit 

p. 183 ; Rulglty'e Divinity, question 8. 

UN I VERS A LIS TS, those whosuppus^hot, 
os Christ died for all, so, before he shall have de¬ 
livered up hia mediatorial kingdom to the Father, 
all shall be brought to a participation of the bene¬ 
fits of his deativ in tWar restoration to holiness 
and happincM. The* tench, that the wicked 
jiN 
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wdl receive a punishment apportioned to, their 
erunea; that punishment itself ie a mediatorial 
work, and founded upon mercy; that it is a mean 
o&burabling, subduing, and finally reconciling the 
sinner to God. They suppose that the words) 
eternal, everlasting, dec. as they sometimes apply * 
to the things which have endedpso they cannot 
apply to endless misery. They say, this doctrine 
is the most consonant to the perfections of the 
Deity, most worthy the character of Christ, and 
that the Scriptures cannot be reconciled upon any 
other plan.’ They teach their followers ardent 
love to God; and peace, meekness, candour, and 
•tiniverqal love to men, they observe, are the natu¬ 
ral result of these views. 

The sentiments of the Universolists were em¬ 
braced by Origin in the 3rd century, and in more 
modern times by Chevalier Ramsay, Dr. Cheyne, 
Mr. Hartley, and others. But one of the great¬ 
est advocates for this doctrihc was Dr. Chauricey. 
His arguments are these: 1. Christ died not for 
a select number of men only, but to r mankind 
universally, and without exception or limitation, 
for the sacred Scriptures are singularly emphati- 
cal in expressing this truth, 1 Thess. v. 10; 1 
Cor. xv. 3 j Rom. v. 6 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18; John i. 29; 
iii. 16, 17; 1 John ii. 2; Heb. ii. 9.—2. ItialhqJ 
purpose of God according to his good pleasure 
that mankind universally, in consequence of the 
death of Ins Son Jesus Christ, shall certainly and 
finally be saved, Rom. v. 12, &e.; viii. 19—24; 
Col. 1 .19,20; Eph. iv. 10; i. 9,10; 2 Tim. i. 4.- - 
3. As u mean, in order to men’s v being made 
meet for salvation, God will sooner or later, in 
this state or another, reduce them all under a 
willing and oliedient subjection to his moral go¬ 
vernment, 1 John iii. 8; John i. 29; Matt L 21; 
Psalm viii. 5, 6 ; Heb. ii. 6 , 9; Phil. ii. $-*-11; 

1 Cor. xv. 24—29.—4. The Scripture language 
concerning the reduced or restored, in consequence 
of the mediatory interposition of Jesus Christ, 
is such as leads us into the thought, that it is 
comprehensive of mankind universally, Rev. v. 13. 

The ornaments, however, of Dr. ChAncey, 
and’thU doctrine, observe, on the contrary side, 
that the sacred Scriptures expressly declare that 
the punishment of the finally impenitent sliall be 
eternal. Matt, xviii. 8 ; xxv. 41,46; Mark ix. 43; 
Rev. xiv. 11; 2 Thess. i. 9; Ephes. ii. 17; Jude 
xiii.; Rev. ix. 3; xx. 10; Matt. xii. 31, 32; 
Luke xii. 10 ; Mark iii. 29; 1 John v. 16; Heb. 
i. 4, 6 ; x. 26, 27; Matt xxvi 24. See articles 
Dkstructionists, Hell. 

The title of Universalists distinguishes those 
who embrace the sentiment of Mr. Relly. See 
Rellvamsts. Dr. Joseph Huntingdon was a 
great advocate also for universal salvation, as may 
.be seen from a posthumous work of his, entitled, 

" Calvinism improved; or the Gospel illustrated 
in a System of real Grace issuing In the Salva¬ 
tion of all men.” This work was answered by 
Mr. Nathan Strong, a minister of Hartford, in 
Connecticut; in wInch he endeavours to recon¬ 
cile the doatriue of eternal misery with the infinite 
benevolence rtf God. c 

This dodtiioe of universal salvation, or resto¬ 
ration, besides wing generally acknowledged by 
the Socmiana, haabeen defended in England by 
Mr. WincheaQgpmd after him by Mr. Vidier 

A. Fuller sihO Bp . C. Jeans. . Dr. Chaunccrfs 
Salvation jHfe*/ White's Restoration of alt 
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Things; Hartley on Man /' Universatistd Mto 
eellany; Fuller*s Letter to Vidier; end Letters 
to an Universalist^cantainiitg a Rcvieis qf that 
Controversy, by Scrutator; Mr. Spaulding's 
Treatise on Universalism, published in Aments, 

UNIVERSALISTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Of the Universalists iii the United 
States there are probably about 300 societies, and 
150 preachers. A general convention is annually 
holden, in which the several societies in New 
England, and some from the other states, aw 
represented. There are ten or twelve aasocire 
lions under its jurisdiction. They publish a very 
considerable, number of magazines and news¬ 
papers. A part believe in a limited punishment 
after this life; othero believe that the future state 
of all will be alike happy after death.—B. * 

UNPARDONABLE SIN. Sec Sin, « 8. 

UR1M ANb THUMMIM (light and per- 
fection,) among the ancient Hebrews, a certain 
oracular manner of consulting God, which was 
done by the high priest, dressed in his robes, and 
having on his pectoral, or breast-plate. There 
have been a variety of opinions respecting the 
Urim and Thummim, and after all we cannot 
detern line what they were. T he use made of them 
was, - consult God in difficult cases relating to 
the w hole state of Israel, and sometimes in cases 
relating to the king, the sanhedrim, the general 
of th>* army, or some other great personage. 

URSULINES, an order of nuns, founded 
originally by St. Angela, of Brescia, in the yeai 
1537, and bo called from St. Ursula, to whom they 
Were dedicated. 

''At first, these religious did not live in commu¬ 
nity, but abode separately in their fathers' houses; 
and their employment was to search for the af¬ 
flicted, to comfort them; for the ignorant, to in¬ 
struct them; and for the poor, to relieve them: to 
visit the hospitals, and to attend upon the sick; 
in short, to be always ready to do acts of charity ‘ 
and compassion. In 1544, pope Paul HI. con- 
finned the institution of tne Ursulincs. Sir 
Charles Borromeo brought some of them from 
Brescia to Milan, where they multiplied to the 
number of four hundred. Pope Gregory XIII. 
and his successors Sixtus V. and'Paul V. grant¬ 
ed new privileges to this congregation. In pro¬ 
cess of time, the Ursulines, who before lived sepa¬ 
rately, began to live in community, and embrace 
the regular life. The first who did so were the 
Ursulines of Paris, established there in 1604, 
who entered into the cloister in theyear 1614, by 
virtue of a bull of Pope Paul V. The foundress 
of the Ursulines of France was Madame Frances 
de Bermond, who, in 1574, engaged about twenty- 
five young women of Avignon to embrace the 
institute of St. Angela of Brescia. The princi¬ 
pal employ of the Unulinea, since their establish¬ 
ment into a regular order, were to instruct young 
women; and tneir monasteries krone a kiarLci 
schools, where young ladies of the - best fiunfnas 
received their education. 

USURY, the Min taken for the loan of money 
or wareh. The Jews were allowed to lend mo¬ 
ney upon usury to strangers, Deut. xxiii. 90; bat 
were prohibited to take usury from their brethren 
of Israel; at feme, if they were poor, Ex. xxii.25; 
Lev. xxv. 35, 37- From the Scriptures speaking 
against the.practice of usury, some have thought 
it unlawful, PsaL xv. 5; Prov. xsviiD 8; Eask. 
xviii 8. But it is replied, that usury thre* only 
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manna immoderate interest, or oppression, by 
taking nrantege of the indigent circumstances 
of our Neighbour j 4id that it seems as lawful for 
a man to receive interact for looney, which ano- 
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ther takes pain with; improves^ but runs the 
•hazard of in trade; as it is to receive rent for oar 
land, which another takes psin with, improves, 
but runs tho hazard of in husbandry. 0 
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VALENTIjNIANS, a sect who sprung up in 
the second century, and were so called from tfteir 
leader Valentinue. The Valentinians were only 
a branch of the Gnostics, who realized or per¬ 
sonified the Platonic ideas concerning the Deity, 
whom they called Pleroma, or Plenitude. Their 
aystcm was this: the first principle is Bythos, i. e. 
Deptli which remained many ages unknown, 
having with it Ennoe or Thought, and Sige or 
Silence: from these sprung the Nous or Intelli¬ 
gence, which is the only Son, equal to and alone 
capable of comprehending the Bythos. The sister 
of Nous they calk'll Aletneia or Truth i and these 
constituted the first quatornity of Alans, which 
were the source and original oT all the rest; for 
Nous ami Alcthei# produced' the world aud life*, 
and from these two proceeded man and the 
church. But, besides these eight principal Anns 
there were twenty-two more; the last of which, 
called Sophia being desirous to arrive at the 
knowledge of Bythos, gave herself a great deal of 
uneasiness, which created in her Anger nnd Keai, 
of which was born Matter. But the Horns or 
Bounder stopped her, preserved her in the Ple¬ 
roma, and restored her to Perfection. Sophia then 
reduced the Christ and the Holy Spirit, which 
roqght the Anns to their Inst perfection, and 
made every one of them contribute their utmost 
to form a Saviour. Her Enthymcse or Thought, 
dwelling near the EJeroma, perfected by the 
Christ, produced every thing that is in this wojld 
by its divers (Missions. The Christ sent into it the 
Saviour^ accompanied with angels, who delivered 
it from its passions without annihilating it: from 
thence was formed corporeal matter. And in this 
manner did they romance concerning God, na¬ 
ture, and the mysteries of the Christian religion. 

VATICAN MANUSCRIPT, one of the 
principal Greek manuscripts now extant. It con¬ 
tained originally the whole Greek Bible. The age 
of this manuscript is supposed to be no higher 
- than the fifth century. See No. 39, article Biist.e. 

VANITY, emptiness. It is often applied to 
the man who wishes you to think more highly of 
him than what he really deserves: hence the vain 
man Hatters in order to be flattered; is always 
fonji of praise, endeavours to bribe others into a 
good opinion of himself by bis complaisance, and 
sometimes even by good offices, though often dis¬ 
played with unnecessary ostentation. The term 
u likewise applied to this world, as unsatisfactory, 
Hbv i. S ; to lying, PsaL iv. 3| to idols, Deut. 
xxm. 31 j to whatever disappoints our hopes, 
Psal. lx. 11. See Pride. 

VEDAS, the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
believed to be revealed by God, and called im¬ 
mortal. They are considered as the fountain of 
■U knowledge, human and divine, and are four in 
Dumber. The principal part of them is that 
, which explains the duties of man in methodical 
, arrange Coent. JTm fourth book contains a system 
ef ihvrhe offlipancea. See the first volume of the 
i Xeimtie Researches. 
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| VENERATION, an affection compounded 
of awe and love, arid which of all ntlieni occomes 
creatures to bear toward their infinitely perfect 
Creator. See Devotion. 

VER \C1TY OF GOD is his truth, or a# 
exact correspondence and conformity between his 
word and his mind. Moses says, “ lie is a, God 
of truth.” He is true in and id himself; he truly 
and really exists; he is the true and living God: 
all his perfections am true and real i truth is es¬ 
sential to hiiu; it is (fore and perfect in him) it 
is the first and original in him; ne is the fountain 
of truth: all his works in creation, providence, 
and grace, are according to truth, see Fi (Tu¬ 
rn. ness op Gor>. 

YURSCHORISTS, a sect -that derived its 
denomination from Jacob Verschoor, a native of 
flushing, who in the year 1080, out of a perverse 
and heterogeneous mixture of the tenets of Cot* 
ceius and Spinosa, produced a new form of reli¬ 
gion, equally remarkable for Us extravagance and 
impiety. His disciple* and followers were railed 
Hebrews, on account of the zeal and assiduity 
with which ||iey all, without distinction of age or 
sex, applied themselves to the study of tho He¬ 
brew language. Their sentiments were nearly 
the same aisthe HaUe.uiists. See Hattemisth. 

VI (' A It, a priest of a parish, the predial tythes 
wlieeeiir are impropriate or appropriated i that is, 
helong eitlier to a chapter, religious house, Ac. or 
to a layman, who receives them, and only allows 
the vicar the smull tythes, or a convenient salary. 

VICE, a fault; the opposite to virtue. 

VIGIL, the eve or day before any solemn feast, 
becauft then Christians were wont to wateh, fast, 
and pmv in their churches. 

VIRTUE, a term used in various significa¬ 
tions. Some define it to bo “living according to 
natureothers, " universal benevolence.” Borne, 
again, place it “ in regard to truthothers in 
"the fhoral sense." Some (dace it in "the imita¬ 
tion of God others, “ in the love of God and 
our fellow-creatures.” Some, again, think it con¬ 
sists “in mediocrity,” supixising vice In conriatin 
extremes; others have placed it in “ a wiae regard 
to our own interest.” Dr. Smith refcra it to the 
principle of sympathy; and Paley defines it to be 
the doing good to mankind, in obedience to kite 
will of God, anil for the sake of everlasting hap¬ 
piness. Some of these definitions are certainly 
objectionable. Perhaps those who place it in the 
love of God and our fellow-creatures may come 
as near to the truth as any. See Edvard* "and 
Jameson on Virtue: Grove's awl Patels Moral 
Phil, t Cumberland's 1 mv qf Nature,'a ap. 1.14; 
Beattie's Elements of Moral Stieru/e, voL u. p. 
8, 77; Du Walls’s Self-Love and Virtue Recon¬ 
ciled, 3d voL ofhis work, lost edition, mti- 

VISION, the supernatural repuuJMWi of 
an object to a man when waking, as in a gbw» 
which places the visage before him. It was oue 
of the ways in whfcljjho Almighty wue platted 
lo reveal aimfiglf to the prophet*) W-i 1i 
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VISITATION, the snrvr^ or inspection per- 
fojpiod by a bishop in his diocese, to examine 
into the state of the church. In a divine or spi- 
mtual sense, it is taken either for a communica¬ 
tion of divine love, or for any calamity affecting a 
nation. i 

'VOW, a solemn and religious promise or oath. 
(Sec Oath.] It is more particularly taken for a 
solemn promise made to God, in which we bind 
odrsolves to do or forbear somewhat for the pro-' 
mating of his glory. Under the Old Testament 
dispensation, vows were very common, Judg. xi.; 
Nam. xxx. But in the New Testament there is 
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no command whatever %>r the observation e 
them. Hence it is supposed that vorwsbelon 
more to the ceremonial Uvqthan to the\3pepeJ 
and that we are td he more dependent on divin 
grace to keep os, than h; make resolutions an 
vows which we do not know that we shall t 
aide to perform; and we certainly ought not I 
vow any thing hut what we are able to pe 
form. 

VULGATE, a very ancient translation of tl 
Bible, and the only one acknowledged by th 
church of Rome to be authentic, see Bibli 
N o. 33. 
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W ALDENRES, or V^lden'sks, a sect of re¬ 
formers, who made their first appeamnee about 
the year 1HJO. They Were most numerous about 
thrf'vallicg of Piedmont; and hence, some sav, 
they were called Valdenaes, or Vaudois, and not 
from Peter Vuldn another* siipjiose, Mosheim, 
however, gives this account of them: he says, 
that Peter, an opulent merchant of Lyons, siir- 
named Valdenvi. s, or Valirlhiiw, ffoni Vaux, 
Watdiun, a town in the marquisufe of Lyons, 
Ling extremely zealous for the advancement of 
tfnc piety and Christian knowledge, cinplovrd a 
certain priest, railed 8/ephanun rft: JZrira, about 
the year ll(i'), in translating, from I .at in ijst.o 
French, the four Go^icls, with oltier I looks of 
holy Scripture, and the most remarkable senten¬ 
ces of the ancient doctors, which were so highly 
esteemed in this century. But no shoner had he 
perused these sacred k>oka with a pro,M»r dsgree 
of attention, than ho perceived that InoVeligi.ni 
which was now taught in the Roman church dif¬ 
fered totally from that which was originally in¬ 
culcated by Christ and his apostles. Struck with 
this glaring contradiction between the doctrines 
of the pout ill's and the truths of ihe Gospel, and 
animated with zeal, he nliaiidoned his mercantile 
vocation, distributed his riches among the poor 
(whence the Waldrnsrs were called poor mm of 
Lyon.*,) and, forming an association with other 
pious iiiCii, w - > had adopted his sentiments and 
his turn of devotion, he beg in, m the year 1 ISO,, 
to assume the quality of a public teacher, and to 
instruct the multitude in tne doctrines and pre¬ 
cepts of Christianity. 

Room a tier Peter hail assumed the exercise of 
his ministry, the archbishop of Lyons, and the 
other rulers of the church irf that province, vigo¬ 
rously opiKised him. However, their opposition 
was unsuccessful; for the purity and simplicity 
of that religion whicli these good men taught, 
the spotless innocence that shone forth in their 
live* and actions, and the noble contempt of 
riches and honours which was cons|4cuous in the 
whole of their conduct and conversation, appeared 
so engaging to all such as had any sense of true 
piety, that the niunW of tlieir followers daily 
increased. 7'hey accordingly formed religious 
assemblies, first in France, and afterwards in > 
Lornhtffer; from whence they propagated their I 
sej 5 f tlWtuehout the other provinces of Europe ■ 
with increitible rapidity, and Mth sudi invincilde 1 
fortitude, that jjelthr'r fire nor sword, nor the 
most cruel inventions o£» merciless persecution, 
could damn their zeal, or entirely ruin their cause. 
448 


i The attempts of Peter Waldus and his fo 
' lowers were neither employed nor designed t 
introduce new doctrines into the Church, nor t 
projiose new article* of fiiith to Christians. A 
they aimed at was, to reduce the form of etch 
sia.stic.il government, and the manners hoth o 
the clergy and people, to that amiable simplicit 
and •■imilive sanctity that characterised the apt* 
toti<- ’OS, and which ap|iear so strongly recoir 
melted in the precepts and injunctions of th 
Divine Author of our holy religion. In ronat 
queue** of this design, they complained that th 
Roman church hail degenerated, under Constar 
tine the Great, from its primitive purity and sam 
tilv. They denied the supremacy of the Roma 
jjontill', and maintained that the rulers and iniim 
ters of the church were obliged, by tlieir vocatioi 
to imitate the jsiverty of the apostles, and to pre 
cure for theinjelvea a subsistence by the wurk o 
their hands. They considered every Christia 
us, in a certain measure, (pialified anti authorize 
tq instruct, exhort, anti confirm the brethren i 
| their Christian course: and demanded the reati 
ration of the ancient penitential discipline of th 
church, i. e. the expiation of transgressions b 
prayer, fasting, and alma, which the new-invente 
doctrine of indulgences had almost totally abt 
fished. They at the siftne time affirmed, th* 
every pious Christian was qualified and entitle 
to prcserilie to the [smitcut tlie kind or degree «» 
Satisfaction orexpiition that their transgression 
required; that confession made to priests was b 
no means necessary, since the humble otfende 
might acknowledge his Bins and testify his repent 
ance to any true believer, and might cxjioct froii 
such the counsel and admonition which his cas 
demanded. They maintained, that the power o 
delivering sinnera from the guilt and purushmen 
of their pirences belonged to God alone; andtha 
indulgences, of consequence, were the crimins 
inventionSVif sordid avarice. Thev looked upoi 
the prayeTa and other ceremonies that were instj 
tuteu in behalf of the dead, as vain, useless, Wn 
ahaunt, and denied the existence of departodfibul 
in Buintermediatestate of purification; affirming 
that they were immediately, upon tlieir separatioi 
from the tody, received into heaven, or Umw 
down to lielL These and other tenets of a lib 
nature, composed the system of doctrine propaga 
hid hy the Waldenses. It is also said, that seven 
of the Waldcnses denied the obligation of iniaD 
baptism, and that others rejected water baptist 
entirely; but WaU has laboured to prove'that in 
font tftptiam was generally practised among then 
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Their j/| :s of practice were extremely austere; 
for they 4<lu>pted ns tljf model of their moral di«- 
ripline the sermon qtChrist on |he mount, whMi 
they interpreted and explained in tlie most rigor¬ 
ous and literal manner; and consequently pro¬ 
hibited and condemned in their society all-wars, 
And suits of law, and all attempts towards (he 
. acquisition of wealth; the inflicting of capital 
punishments, self-defence against unjust violence, 
and oaths.of all kinds. 

During the greatest part of the seventeenth 
century, those of them who lived in flic valleva 
of Piedmont, and who hud embraced the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of the churelf of Geneva, 
were oppressed and persecut'd in the most har- 
.barous jrtd iuliuinau manner hv the miiiistersof 
Rome. This persecution was carried on with 
peculiar mark's of rage and enormirv in the years 
lfi.V), 16'iti, and ltiilti, and M’rmi'd to imrleml 
nothing less than the total extinction of that un¬ 
happy nation. r I’he most horrid scenes of violr.nce 
and UiKsIshed were exhibited in this theatre ol" 
jmp.il tyranny; and the few W.ildrrises that snr 
vived were mdeiited for their existence and sup¬ 
port to the intercession made for them hv the 
Engli-h soil Dutch government-*, and also hi the 
Swiss cantons, who solicited the clemency of the 
duke of Savoy on their behalf, 

\VATt’HERS. See A. 

WA I’i'IUMJLNKSS, vigilance, or care to 
avoid surrouniling enemies anil dangers. We are 
to watch against the insinuations of Satan; the 
allurements ot the world; the deceit fulness of our 
hearts; the doctrines of the erroneous; and, in¬ 
deed, against every thing that would prove mimi¬ 
cal to our I ie*t interests. We are to exercise'this 
duty at all times, in all places, mu) under all cir¬ 
cumstances. 1 Cor. xvi. l.*J; Luke xii. 37. 

T*o watch, is also to wait for and expect: lhu$ 
we,are, 1. To watch the providence of (rod.— 
2, The fulfilment of the prophecies.—3, God’s 
time for our deliverance from troubles, Ps. exxt.— 

4. We are to watch onto prayer, Eph. vi. IB.— 

5. For death and judgment, Mark xiii. 37. 

WATERL ANOfANS, a sect of Anahap- 

tists in Holland. They are thus called in distinc¬ 
tion from the Flemingians, or Flandrians, and 
likewise because they consisted at first of the in¬ 
habitants of a district in North Holland, called 
Waterland. Tlic Flemingians were called the 
ft tee or rigid, and the Waterlandians the gross 
or moderate Anabaptists. Th© former observe, 
with the most religious accuracy and veneration, 
the ancient doctrine and discipline of* the purer 
sort of Anabaptists; the latter depart much more 
’ from the primitive sentiments and inanneraof 
their sect,, and approach nearer to the Protestsm 
• churches. These latter, however, are divided 
Into two distinct sects, the Waterlander* and the 
fSreslandens; but this difference, it is said, mere¬ 
ly rnpecU their place of abode. Neither party 
nave any bishops, but only presbyters and dea* 
cant. Each congregation » independent of all 
foreign jurisdiction, having its own court of go¬ 
vernment, composed of the presbyters and dea¬ 
cons. But the supreme power being in the hands 
of the people, nothing of importance can be trans¬ 
acted without their consent. The presbyters are 
. generally men of learning; and they have a pttb- 
Ec prefnaorat Amsterdam for in strutting their 
: youth in 4he ‘different branches of erudition, sa* 
r.ered and pro&nc. Aboijt 1661, the Waterland- 
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cy were split into flic factions of the GaVnists 
and the Aiiostonlians. Galen Abraham HaA, 
doctor of phvsic, and pastor of the -Mmnioiutcs 
at Amsterdam, a man of uncommon penetration 
and eloquence, inclined towards the Arum and 
Socinian tenets, and insisted for the reception of 
all such into tlicif church fellowship ns ucknow- 
lodged the divine authority of the Scriptures, and 
led virtuous lives, lje mid his followers, rg- 
nnunecd the designation of the Mennoniles. 
They were with great real op;*wed 1^’ Snnmct 
Apostool, smaller physician and eminent pnsTer 
at Amsterdam, who, with his followers, admitted, 
none to their communion but such atyriffessed 
to Is-lieve all the jmints of do-'ti-ine contained in 
their public ('onfession of Faith. s 

WED NFS PA V, Af?lT. The first day of 
Lent, when, in the primitive church, notorious 
sinners were put to oj»n penance thus: They 
nmiearod at the church door barefooted' and 
rfntlied in sackcloth, where, being examiiyul, 
their discipline was proportioned iiceording to 
their nffenci s; after which, lieing brought inb> 
the church, the bishop singing'the seven peni¬ 
tential psalms, they prostrated themselves, and 
with tears lieggcd absolution ; the whole congre¬ 
gation having ashes on their heads, to signify, 
that they were both mortal and deserved to l«i 
burnt to ashes for their sins. 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, a name 
given to the synod of divines called by parliament 
in tlie reign ojf Charles 1., for the pnrjsise ol set¬ 
tling the jrmermiicnt, liturgy, and doctrine of tho 
church of England. They were confined in their 
debates to snail things as the parliament proponed. 
Some counties had two members, mid some but 
one. «A4nl because they would seem impartial, 
and give each inirty the lilierty to speak, they 
chose many of tnc rmet learned episcopal divinesi 
hut few of them came, Ixs'iiusc it wus not a legal 
convocation, tlie king having declared against it. 
The, divines were men of eminent learning and 
godliness, ministerial abilities, and.fidelity. Many 
lords and commons were joined with them, to.see 
that they did not go lieyond their commission. 
Six or seven Independents were also willed to 
them, that all sides might lie heard. This assem¬ 
bly first met July l, 1643, in Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel* The most remarkable hints concern¬ 
ing tiieir debates arc to be found in tho Life of 
Dr. Lightfoot, before his works, in folio, and in 
the Preface to his remains, in octavo. See also 
the Assembly’s Confession of Faith ; Scalds 
History qf the Puritans; and article Dntfi tor y, 
in this work. There is a publication which is 
commonly, but unjustly aw-ribed to this assembly, 
viz. 7 'he Annotationsim the fjihle. The truth 
is, the same parliamei# that called the assembly, 
employed tlie authors of that work, and several 
of tnrra were members of the assembly. 

WH1PPERS, or Flaoei.i.antes, a sect of 
wild fanatics who chastised and disciplined thcui- 
selves with whips in public. It bail its rise in 
Italy in the year 1260 1 its author wss tone Rai¬ 
ner, a hermiti and it was propagated from hence 
through almost aB the countries of Eumue. A 
great number of ponton*, of all ages 
made processions, walking two by two, wun thej* 
shoulders bare, witich they whipped till the Wood 
ran down, in order to obtain mercy from Omt, 
and appease his kidigfiatioil against tba wicked' 
ness of the age. They were then calk'd th* 
a u4 
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ftetoul; and having established a superior, he 
fivoa called General of the Devotion. Tnough'the 
primitive Whippers were exemplary in point of 
“> morals, yet they were joined by a turbulent rab¬ 
ble, who were infected with th4 most ridiculous 
, and impious opinions: so that the emperors and 
pontiffs thought proper to put an end to this reli¬ 
gious frenzy, by declaring all devout whipping 
contrary to the divine l»w, and prejudicial to the 
soul’s eternal interest. t 

1 lowpver, this sect revived in Germany towards 
ftie middle of the next century, and rambling 
through many provinces, occasioned great dis¬ 
turbances. They held, among other things, that 
whipping was of equal virtue with baptism and 
thn other nsy-.rument.. ;jliat the forgiveness of all 
sins was to bo obtained, by it from God without 
the merits of Jesus Christ •, that the old law of 
< 'hrist was soon to be abolished, and that a new 
law, enjoining the baptism of blood to be ad¬ 
ministered by whipping, was to lie sulwtituted in 
us place: upon which Clement VII., by an inju¬ 
dicious as well sb unrighteous policy, thundered 
out a n il hennas .against the WhipfsTs, who were 
burnt by the inquisitors in several places: but 
they were not easily extirpated. They appeared 
again in Thuringia and Lower Saxony in '.he 
fifteenth century, and rejected not only the sacra¬ 
ments, but every branch of external worship; 
and placed their only hopes of salvation in faith 
and whipping, to which they added other strange 
doctrines concerning evil spirits. Their It&der, 
Conrud Schmidt, and many othefb, were commit¬ 
ted to the flames by German inquisitors in and 
after the year 1114. 

WHITE BRETHREN. See Bhkturkn, 
Wiiiti:. , 

WHITSUNDAY, a solemn festival of the 
Christian church, oliserved on thn fiftieth day 
after Easter, in memory of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost ufton the apostles in the visible ap¬ 
pearance of fiery cloven tongues, and of those 
miraculous powers which were then conferred 
Upon them. 

It is called Whitsunday, or Whitc-Sunday, 
because this being one of the stated times for bap- 
tism in the ancient church, those who were 
baptized put on white garments, as types of that 
spiritual purity tlusy received in baptism. As the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles hap¬ 
pened on that day which the Jews called Penlc- 
'cost, this festival retained the name of Pentecost 
among th<* Cliristmns. 

WICKEDNESS. See Sin. 

WIC K.LIFF1TES, the followers of the famous 
John Wicklifle- called “the first reformer,” who 
was born in Yorkshire in the year 1324. He 
attacked the jurisdiction of the pons and the 
bishops. He was. for this summoned to a coun¬ 
cil at Lambeth, to give an account of his doctrines; 
but being countenanced by the dufie of Lancas¬ 
ter, was noth time* dismissed without condemna¬ 
tion. Wicklifle, therefore, continued to spread 
his new principles as usual, adding to them doc¬ 
trines still more alarming; tor wjich he dredr 
® fT re ®f number of disciples. Upon 
JMJjfun Courtnay, archliisbop of Canter¬ 
bury, another council in 1383, which con¬ 
demned 24 propositions of Wicklifle and his 
‘..pH «nd obtained a declaration of Rlchaid 
who should .preach them} but, 
were agitating, Wkk- 
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lifle died at Lutterworth, leaving (pony work* 
behind him for the establishment of h$ doctrines. 
He was buriedjin his own church at Lutterworth, 
in Leicestershire, where nw bones were suffered 
to rest in peace till the year 1128, when by an 
orde,r from the pope, they werg taken up and 
burnt. Wicklifle wae doubtless a very extraor¬ 
dinary man, considering the times in which he 
lived. He discovered the absurdities and impo¬ 
sitions of the churrh of Rome, and had the 
honesty and resolution to promulgate his opinions, 
wliich a little more support would probalily have 
enabled him to establish ; they were evidently tbe 
foundation of the subsequent Reformation. 

WILHELMIN1ANS, a denomination of the 
I3th century, so called from Wilhelinina, a Bo- 
hentian woman, who resided in the territory of 
Milan. Slie persuaded a large number that the 
Holy Ghost was become incurnate in her neraon 
for the salvation of a great part of mankind. Ac¬ 
cording to her doctrines none were saved by the 
blood of Jesus but true and pious Christians; 
-while the Jews, .Saracens, arid unworthv Chris¬ 
tians, were to obtain salvation through the Iioly 
Spirit which dwelt in her, and that, in conse- 

3 c .ce thereof, all which happened in Christ 
c, ntg bis appearance upon earth in the human 
nature was to lie exactly renewed in her person, 
or rather in that of the Holy Ghost, which was 
united to her. 

WILK1NSONIANS, the followers of Je¬ 
mima Wilkinson, who was lwrn in Ciimtierlaml, 
in America. In October, 177(5, she asserted that 
she was taken sick, and actually died, one) that 
her soul went to heaven, where it still continues. 
Soon after her body was re-animated with the 
spirit and power of Christ, upon which she set 
up as n public teacher; and declared she hud an 
immediate revelation for all she delivered, and 
|* was arrived to a state of absolute perfection. It 
is also said she pretended to foretel future events, 
to discern the secrets of the heart, a» i to have 
the power of healing diseases; and i; any |ter«'it 
who had made application to her was not healed, 
she attributed it to his want of faith. She asserted, 
that those who refused to believe these, exalted 
things concerning her, will be in the state of tlie 
unlielieving Jew's, who rejected the counsel »f 
God against themselves; and she told her hearers 
that was the eleventh hour, and the Last call of 
mercy that ever should be granted them : for she 
heard an inquiry in heaven, saying, " Who will 
go and preach to. a dying wor«] 7” or words t| 
that import; and she said she answered, “ Here 
am I—send me;” and that she left the realms of 
tight and glory, and the company of the lieavenly 
host, who are continually praising apd worship¬ 
ping God, in order to‘‘descend upon earth, ami 
peas, through many sufferings and trials for the 
happiness of mankind. She assumed the tittpof 
the universal friend of mankind; hencefol¬ 
lowers distinguish themselves by the name of 
Friends. t 

WILL, that faculty of the aoul by which it 
choc.cs or refuses any thing offered to it. Whei\ 
man was created, he had-Tibertv and powet to 
do what was pleasing in the sight of God; but, 
by. the foil, he lost an ability of will to any spi¬ 
ritual good; nor has he any will to that which Is 
good until divine grace enlightens the under¬ 
standing and changes the heart “The na.'urs 
of the will, indeed, is in itself indisputably ftw. 
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• Will, aa will must lie so, or there is no such fa¬ 

culty ; hurttfthe human Will, being finite, hath a 
necessary bound, indeed fo thr may he 

said to confine it, because it cannot act beyond 
it j yet within the extent of its capacity it necea- 
aarifv is and evej will be spontaneous. 

“ The limits of the. will, therefore, do not take 
away its inherent liberty. The exercise of its 
powers may he confined, as it necessarily must, 
tn a finite being; but where it is not confined, 
that exercise will correspond with its nature and 
situation. 

"This being understood, it is easy to perceiv% 
that man in his fallen state can only wfll accord¬ 
ing to his fallen capacities; and that however 
finely his volitions may flow within their extent, 
he cannot possibly overpuss them. He, there¬ 
fore, as a sinful, carnal, and perverse apostate, can 
vill only according to the nature of his apostae.y, 
which is continually and invariably evil, without 
capacity to excetvl its hounds into goodness, purity, 
and truth; or otherwise he would will coutrary to 
or beyond his nature and situation, which is 
equally impossible in itself, and contradictory to 
the revelation of God.” See Edward* on. thr. 
Wilt ; Throl. A fixe. vol. iv. p. .'191 j (Sill's y'au'-r 
'of God and Truth ; Tojifady's tlint uric Proof; 
Watts’s Essay on the l-’iecdom of the 11 ill ; 
Chamock'* HbrAv.-, vol. ii. p. 175 arid 1K7; J/oeke 
on the i’nderxta tiding; Reid on the. Active 
Power s, p. 267, ‘291, and articles Liukuty ami 
N kick '■si r y in this work. 

WILL-WORSHIP, the invention and prac¬ 
tice of such expedients of appcasing/ir of pleasing 
Uod us neither reason nor revolution suggest. 

• WILL (>F G( )D is taken, 1. For that which 
he has from all eternity determined, which is un¬ 
changeable, and must certainly come to pass: 
this is called his secret will.—2. It is taken for 
what he has prescribed to us in his word as a 
rule of duty; this is called his revealed- will. A 

Q uestion of very great importance respecting our 
uty deserves here to lie considered. The ques¬ 
tion is this: “ How may a |*rson who is desirous 
of following the dictates of Providence in every 
respect, know the mind and will of God in any 
particular circumstance, whether tcrnjioral or 
spiritual?’ Now in order to come at tin; know¬ 
ledge of that which is proper and needful for us 
to be acquainted with, we are taught by prudence 
and conscience to make use of, 1. Deliberation.— 
2. Consultation.—3. Supplication; but, 1. We 
should not make our inclination the rule of our 
conduct.—2. We should not make our [articular 
, frames-the rule of our judgment and determina¬ 
tion.—^. We are not to be guided by any un¬ 
accountable. impulses and impressions.—4, W e 
■ mat not make the event our rule of judgment.— 
LuJniess something different from our present 
rituhtion offer itself to our serious consideration, 
we antoiot to tic desirous of changing our state, 
exceutit is unprofitable or unlawful.—2, When 
an alteration of circumstance ia proposed to us, 
or Providence lays two or more things before our 
eyes, we should endeavour to take a distinct view 
of each case, compare them with one another, 
and then determine by such maxims aa these:— 
Of two natural evils choose neither; of two moral 
of spiritual good things choose the greatest— 
•X When Upon due consideration nothings ppears 
u the.nece«uty*of tbe case or the leading* ofcPro- 
. ^Faience to make the way dear, we must not 
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hutjy Providence, but*remahi in a state of sm- 

K s; or abide where we are, waiting unon thel 
by prayer, and waiting for the Lord in the 
way of his pro valence. In all eases, it should lai 
our perpetual concern to keep aa fnuch aa possible 
out of the way of temptation to omit any duty or 
commit any sin. We shdhld endeavour to keep 
up a reverence for the word and providence of 
God upon our hearts, and to have a steady eye to, 
his glory, and to behnM Got! in covenant as ma¬ 
naging every providential circumstance jn sulv 
serviency to* his gracious purtioac in Christ J<v 
siis.” Pike and Hayward's Cases yf Conscience , 
p. 156. • 

WISDOM denotes a high and refinofl notion 
of things, immediately ureaented to tye mind, as 
if were, bv intuition, wlpout the assistance of 
reasoning. In a moral sense, it signifies the same 
as prudence, or that knowledge" by whieh wo 
connect the best means with the best ends. Some, 
however, distinguish wisdom from prudence tinny 
wisdom leads us to s|s>sk and act what is most 
j>ro|>cr; prudence prevents our speaking or act¬ 
ing improperly. A wise man ewnlovs the most 
prn|Hr means' for success; n prudent man tho 
aafe-t means for not lieing brought injo danger. 

A/ii> itual i ri'dom rousists in the knowledge 
and fear of Go<l. It is beautifully desrrilietl by 
St. James, “as pure, jicnceablc, gentle, easy to be 
entreated, full uf mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypocrisy.” James iii. 
17. elec lh votion, Rki,i< ion. 

WISDOM 4)F GOD is that grand attribute 
of his nnture by whieh he knows and orders all 
things for the,promotion ot his glory, ami the 
gootlof his creatures. This appears in all the 
works of his hands, Ptsal. civ. 24; in the dispen¬ 
sations of his providence, Psal. xcvii. 1. 2; in the 
work of redemption, Eph. iii. It); in the govern¬ 
ment and preservation of his church in all ages, 
Psal. evii. 7. This doctrine should tench us 
admiration, Rev. xv. 3, 4; trust and confidence, 
P‘41, ix. JO; prayer, Prov. iii, 5, fi; submission, 
Ileli. xii. 1); praise, Paal. ciii. 1—4. See. Char- 
nock's Works, vol. i.; Sourin's Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 157, Kng. trans.; Gill's Divinity, vol. i. p. 
93; Ahcrnrthy's Sermons, vol. i. scr. 10; Ray's 
Wisdom uf God in Creation ; Pa ley’s S’atural 
Theology. 

WITCHCRAFT, a supernatural power 
which persons were formerly sup[iosed to obtain 
the possession of, by entering into a conqiact with 
the Devil. Witchcraft was universally believed 
in,Kuro|s; till the Kith century, and even main¬ 
tained its ground with tolerable firmness till the 
middle of the J7th. The latest witchcraft frenzy 
was ih New England in 1692, when the execu 
tion of witches became t calamity more dreadful 
thou the sword or the pestilence. Some have do-, 
nied the existence of witchcraft altogether. That 
each [sirsons nave been found among men seems, 
however, evident from the Scriptures, Dent, xviii, 
W| Exod. xxii. 18; Gal. v. ‘20; Lev. xix. 13; 
xx. 6 . The' inconsistency of hokling such per¬ 
sons in estimation, or having recourse to fortune¬ 
tellers, diviners, diamier*, and such likp, appear* 
in this, !. It is imitating tius heathens, onimvigm 
countenance to the foolish aujieretitiaa and aft. 
ounl practice of pagan*..— 2. Such cliaractenura 
held in abhorrence by the Isvrd, and their very 
existence forbidden, Jssw xi.fi; Exod. XX. 18.— 
3. He threaten# to punish those who consult 
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them, Lev. ix. 6.—4.' l#*i» wrong to have any 
thing to do with thorn, as it is mating an%wful 
etamjihvto others.—ft. it is often productive of the 
greatest evils, deception, discord, disappointment, 
and incredible mischief. Hawkins's Two Sermons 
on Wib'hnmfl; Knry. Brit. ; Moore's Theologi¬ 
cal Wm-ks, p. 2IO,2ftk; Hutfhinmm on. Witchcraft. 

WONDER, utty thing,which causes surprise 
by its strangeness. " It expresses,” says Mr. 
Cogmi, "an endmrrassteent of the mind Jt '.r it is 
somewhat recovered from the first percussion of 
* surprise. It is the elfect produced hv an inte- 
restiiiK subject which has been suddenly present-, 
eAto tile mind, but concerning which there are 
manjftntricac.ics, either resjieeting tlie cause or 
manner in which the event has taken place, mo¬ 
tives of extraordinary eonduet, Ac." IXow it 
dillcrs from admiration, see Aii'titunov. 

WORKS OFGIJD. See Biiu.k, Revela¬ 
tion, ScniM'iiriK. 

WORKS, GOOD, are those actions which 
*nre eoiilormahle to truth, justice, or propriety; 
whether natural, rivil, relative, moral, or religious. 
The riminudaitres nu/ui'ite to a gaud work, are, 

1. That it he aceordnig to the will of God— 

2. That it spring from lov« to (Joel, l Tim.i. ft.— 

3. It must be done in luitli, Horn. \iv. 23.—*t. It 
must be done to the glory of God, 1 for. x. 31; 
Phil. i. 11. The caws of goutl i rorks are, 
I. G is I himself, lleli. \ni. 21.—2. P>Y “union to 
Ohrwt, lipli. it. 10.—3. Through faith, Ileh. xi. 
A, f>.— i. l’v the word and Spiut, Luke vtu. lft; 
Isa ui. 3 ; 2 Tim. in. Id. A* P> the nature and 
lilupcr/iiM of good works, l. They are imperfect, 
Keel. vii. 2(); Rev. in. 2. — 2. Jiot meritorious, 
Til. iit. ft; l.uke xvn. 10.—3. Vet found nnlv in 
the regenerate, Matt. vii. 17. Tig: necessary 
uses o f good works, I. They show our gratitude, 
Paul, rxvi. 12, 13.—2. Are an yrnniiicnt to our 
profession, Tit. ii. 10.—3. Evidence our regene* 
ration, Job xv. 5.—t. Profitable to others, Tit. 
iii. 0. Sis* Holiness, Om.niKvcn, StvcTin- 
CATIOM, Gill's Ba<ly of Dir. (took jv. vdl.*ui.; 
Nidgley's Body of Hie. tpi. 02; Marshall on 
Sawtiliration. 

WOll L.l), the whole system of created things. 

I Sue ("ue i nov.J It is taken also for a secular 
ife, the present slate of existence, and the plea- 
sun’s ami interests which steal away the soul 
from God. The tore of the world does not con¬ 
sist in the use and enjoyment of the comforts God 
gives us, but in an inordinate attachment to the 
tilings of time and sense. “ 1. We love the world 
too much,” says Dr. Jortin, “ when, for-the sake 
of any profit or pleasure, we wilfully, knowingly, 
and deliberately transgress the commands of God. 
2. When we take more pains about the present 
life than the next.—3. When we cannot be con¬ 
tented, patient, and resigned, under low and 
inconvenient circumstances.—4. W© love the 
world too much when .we cannot part with any 
.thing we oosscim to those who want, deserve, and 
have a right to it.—5. When we envy thorn who 
are more fortunate and more favoured by the 
World than wo are.—6. When we honour, and 
Mteem, and favour person# purely according to 
thoirj^nh, fortunes, and snoorso, measuring oor 
judgment and approbation by their outward ap- j 
peavanoe and situation in life—7. When worldly j 
proaperity makes us proud, and vain," amLarro- 
gant.—d When we oiuie'coopportunity of ett- 
>jwg the good thing# o f thia Tile; when our, 
4W ( 
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great anti chief business is to <Bve^ onradve# tiy 
we contract an inditferonce for mtioifdand manly 
occupations, ^deceiving* qprsclvoa. and fancying 
that we ait* not in a Itad condition because other# 
aro. worse than we. Jortin’s Sermons, vol. iii. 
scr. 9; Bishop Hopkins on tfre Vanity of the 
World; Hr. Sten net's Srrmon on Conformity to 
the World; If. More on Kdaeation , chap. 9, ty»L 
ii.; tt. If aMer’s Sermons, vol. iv. Her. 20. 

WORLD. AGES OP. The time preceding 
the birth of Ghrist has gc*neraily been dividetl uitn 
six ages. The first extends from the beginning 
of the world to the deluge, and eompu’licnds one 
thousaiftl six hundred and filly-six years. The 
second, from the deluge to Abraham's entering 
the Land of Promise in 20H2, comprehends Jour 
hundred and twenty-six years. Tw third, from 
Abraham's entrance into the promised land to the 
Exodus in 2f»23, four bund rial and thirty years. 
The fourth, from the going out ot Eiypt to the 
foundation of the temple by Solomon, in 21192, 
four hundred and seventy-nine years. The tilth, 
from Solomon's foundation <>l the temple to the 
Babylonish captivity in 3lift, tour hundred and 
twenty me years. The sixth, from the Raby- 
lonisb <pti\ ity to the birth of Christ, A. M. 
4000, .ii« fourth year lietore the vulgar s;m, iii- 
cludes live hundred and eightv-tour years. 

W« >RLD, DIKSt )LUTIUM Ol*’ SoeCov- 
ri.youyrtos’, Dis-olct ion. 

W< rULD, ETERNITY OP. See Eter¬ 
nity or the WoHi.n. 

WORSHIP, DAEMON, the worship of a 
class of spirits which were thought to he sii(irri<)r 
to tlie stxtl of man; hut inferior hi those intelli¬ 
gences which ammutivl the suit, the moon, nru) 
the planets, mid to whom were committed the 
government of the work!, particular nations, Ac. 
Though they were generally invisible, they were 
not supposed to he pure disemlmdied spirits, but 
to have some Lind of ethereal vehicle. They were 
of various orders, and, according to the situation 
over which they presided, hail dillcmil names. 
Hence the Greek and Roman poets talk of satyrs, 
dryads, nymphs, fauns, Ac. A*;. These different 
order# of intelligences which, though worshipped 
as gods, or demigods, were yet believed to partake 
of human {Missions and aniietite#, led the way to 
the deification of departed heroes, and other emi¬ 
nent henefartors of the human race j and from 
this latter probably arose the belief of natural and 
tutelar gods, as well a# the practice of worship¬ 
ping these gods through the medium of statues 
cut into a human figure. Sec Idolatry 'and 
Polytheism. Warhut ton’s IKrine legation; . 
Farmer on the Worship qf' Dee mo ns; Gale's 
Court of the Gentiles. 

WORSHIP OF GOD (ndtus Dei)amount* 
to the same with what we otherwise call religion. 
Thia worship consists in paying a due rpAvect, 
veneration, ami homage to the Deity, dander a 
sense of an obligation to him. And this internal 
respect, Ac. is to be shown and testified by ex¬ 
ternal acta; as prayers,-thanksgivings, Ac. 

* Private worship slmuld be conducted with,— 

1. Reveronoe and veneration.—2. Self-abasement 
and coafearion.—3. Contemplation of the per¬ 
fections and promises of God.—4. Snpptnation 
far marselt** and others.—6. Earnest desire qf 
the enjoyment of God.—K Frequent ‘and regn-- 
far. fa who have acknowledged the prw- . 
priety of private worship have objected to thw 
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a public c^tnre, but without any sufficient j is a brooch of order aift^ decency’; it is • dlstnxb- 
, ground. For Christ aUendnl public worship , anccfto both ministers und lssipie; it is slighting 
nimself Lust* iv.; he prayed witnshis disciples, the ordinances which God has unpointed for our 
Luke ix. 28, 2ft; xi. 1 • he uroiftiscs his pro- good; and an uti'ront to Chid himself! How 
sencc to social worshippers, Matt, rviii. dO. It suo.^ con N* in a devotional from.' themselves, 
may be argue,] also from the eonduet of the when they so often *|ioil the devotions of others, 
apostles. Act* L 24 ii.; iv 21 ; vi. 4 ; Rom. x‘v ; I know tint. H’.i/fcV If. 4/net s u/UJ'hne and 
JQ; 1 Cor. x i v. j Acts xxi.; 2 Phes*. iii. 1, 2; Placet; Kinghorn and hander on Ptddir |f‘or» 

1 Cor. xi.; and from general precept-., 1 Tim. * hip; Parry's, llarbauld's, Simpson’s, ami If'tV- 
, il. 2, ti; Hrkv. ‘i r i; Deut. xxxi 12; Papke. i. soil’s Answer to W'nkrficld' * Im/uiry on the 
Public worship is of ffirat utility, as,—1. It Authority, Pmprirty, and Utility of Public 
gives Christian* an opjmrtunilv ol Oj»>nly pro- Worship; Srirman on Parly Attendance. a 
jessing llieir tuith in, and love to, Christ. —2. It WRATH, violent am) jK-rmuticnt anger.— 
preserves u sense of religion in the inindpwifhout 'Si-c A sum. 

which society could not well exist.—3. It en- WRATH OF GOD is bis indignation at 
livens devotion and promotes /nil.—1. It is the sin, and punishment of it, Rom. i. 18. Throb- 
, mean of rA-eiving instruction and consolation.— jeeta of God's anger or tvruih are (lift ungodly, 
5. It aftord*-an excellent example to others, and whom he has declared lie will punish. His wrath 
excites them to fear (rod, Ac. is sometimes manifested in this lift-, and that in 

Public worship should lie, 1. Solemn, not light an awful degree, as we see in the ease ol the old 
and trifling, Puri. Ixxxix. 7. —2. Simple, not world. Sodom and (lonmrmh. the plague* of 
jsimjHuy. ond ren-mninul, Isa. Ixii. 2.—3 (Nicer- KgV|>t, the puiiishiiient and captivity of tlin* 
ful, and not with forbidding nsjiect, Psalm e.— Jews, and the many striking judgments on mi- 
4. Sincere, mid n«>t hypocritical, Isaiah I. 12; tions and individual*. Hut a still more awful 
Matt. xxm. 13. John iv. 21.—fi. Pure, and .not p.nisliment awaits the impenitent in the world 
superstitinus, H.i lvii. |'», , to c.ome ; for the wicked, it is saiil, shall go awny 

• We c.mnot conclude tin* article without taking I inUpoevi Hasting punishment, where, the worm 
notice of the shimefti! and exceedingly improper’ dietli not, mid the lire is not vpienelied. Matt, 
practice ol ciuni 11 <r in late to puhltd worship. It xxv. 4ti; Romans it. 8, ft; i. IH. See 11 km, 
evidently manifests a state ot lukewarmness; it Sin. 


• ZACHP-ANS, the disciples of Zachom, a 
unlive of P.dc-liiie, who, nlsnil tin- yeur 3.VI, re- 
tired to a ijiomit)iin near the city of Jerusalem, and 
there (H-rtorined his devotion* tn w-cret; prelr-nd- 
mg that pniver was only agreeable to Gisl when 
it was j* (-formed secretly, mu! in silence. 

ZrAl-. a passionate ar-lour for any |N-r*on or 
cause. There are various kinds of zeal; ns, 
1. An ignoTunt zeal, Rom. x. 2, 3.— 2. A )*-r- 
secutmg zeal, Phil. iii. fi.—3. A superstitious 
zeal, 1 Kings xviii.; Coil. i. 11.—4. An h\|K>- 
critical zeal, 2 Kings x. lfi. —f>. A contentious 
zeal, 1 (’or. xi. 10.—ft. A partial zeal, 1 lo*. vii. 
H.—7. A leiiijsirarv zeal, ‘j Kings xii. and xiii.; 
Gal. iv. lo, I ft.-— H. A genuine zeal, which is a 
sincere and warm eonri-rn- for the glory of (/is!, 
and the spiritual welfare of mankind. 'Plus is ge¬ 
nerally coinisiuinUsl of sound knowledge, strong 
faith, and disinterested regard; and will manifest 
, itselfbvM-lfdenial, patient endurance, and constant 
exetfion. The motive* to true z.eal are, I. The di¬ 
vine command. Rev. iii. Ift.— 2. The examfdd of 
4Jiri>t, Ac(s x. 3*.—3. The im|«irtiuireufthe aer- 
vtfb of Christ.—4. The advantage and pleasure it 
bim'a to the jsjssesaor.—5. The instance* $nd 
h.moihahle commendation of it in the Scriptures: 
Moses^Phmea*, Caleb, David, Paul, Ac. Gal. iv. 
18; Rev. iu. 13, Ac.; Tit. it. 14.—6. The incal¬ 
culable good eflecU it produces on others, James 
v. 20. See Reynolds and Orion on Sacred Zeal t 
Evans's Christian Temper, ser. 37; Hughes’s 
Ser. on Zeal; Mason’s Christian Mot. vex. 28. 

ZEALv IT, an ancient sect of the Jews, so 
cited from their jpmtendod zeal for God’s law, 

• abd the honour of religion. > 

• ZUND, pr ZevD/TEaT*, a book ascribed to 

/- * 
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Zonvwtrr, and Containing his pretended revela¬ 
tion*, which the ancient Magician* arid modern 
Persees d!i"-rve and ri-vi-reiiee in the same man- 
nei in- the > ‘hriKli.itis do the Hihle, making it the 
j/sile rule of their liii’h and manners. The ’/.end 
, contain* a relormul svstem id Magiatiisni, leao.li- 
in g Ri al there in a Supreme Being, eternal, self- 
I exflpit, and independent, whoerealed Isdklight 
i>m^<iiirhiTi-f-ts, out of which h<* made all other 
things; Unit these ore iri n stale of conlliil, which 
will continue to the end of tin- world ; that then 
there shall Is- a general resurrection and judg¬ 
ment, and that just rrtrihiitiolf shall I*- rendered 
unto men according to their works; that the an¬ 
gel of darkness, with Ins followers, shall lie con¬ 
signed to a plaee of evetliistiiig darkness and 
punishment; and the angel of light, with his 
I disciples, introduced into a state of everlasting 
light and happiness; after which, light and dark¬ 
ness shall no more interfere with each other. It 
is evident, from these, and various 'other senti¬ 
ment* contained in the Zend, that many parts of 
it are taken out of the ()ld Testament. Dr. 
Buumgurten assert* that this work contains doc¬ 
trines, opinions, and (acts, actually horr<rwed from 
the Jews, Christians, and Mahometans; whence, 
and from other cireitnwtii rices, he concludes, that 
both the history and writings of this prophet were 
probaWy invented in the later ages, 

ZUl'NGLIA N.S, a branch of the Reformers, 
so called from Zuinahus, a noted iJiv me ol Switzer¬ 
land. Hi* chief difference from I,uther was con¬ 
cerning tile cucharist. He maintained tlu*C4b* 
bread and wine were only signification* of tbs 
body and blood of Jesus Christ, whettu LutlMK 
believed in eonrubs^giiiolvm. 


\ 



APPENDIX 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL C1IUI&H IN AMERICA. 


[Tiie PiUilishers feel gratified in being jicr- 
mitted to unnex to thin work the tollowm^iirtick*. 
It w from the- j»eii of tin* Kev. l>r. Bangs, of 
Now York; with the Exception of such altera¬ 
tions ns art* necessary tu render it nn aecurnte 
narrative of tho present slate of the Methodist 
Cliurrh.l 

The lirst Methodist Society in the United 
States of An**rica, was formed in the city of 
New Yrrk, in the fear 17tit>, bya few Methodist 
emigrants from Ireland. Among these wa^i, a 
ItK'.xl preacher, hv the name of Philip Embury. 
He preached the first Methislist sermon in a pri¬ 
vate room, to those only who had neeompanied 
him to this country. The name ot Met his list 
and In# manner of preaching, l**mg n novelty in 
this rotinl ry, soon uitraeied attention, and many 
rame to hear the stranger for nieinsolvca ; and 
the number ot heurei •> so mereased, that the house 
in which they n.ssenihled very sen tsvamc loo 
small to eontam all who wished to hear. They 
accordingly pris*ured a larger plaee. Alviut this 
timo considerable attention was excited by the 
treadling of t'upt. Webb, who came from Al¬ 
lan v, where tie was stationed, to the help of Mr. 
Enihury. This gentleman had Ivccn converted 
to God under the preac! mg of Mr. WeslaMui 
Bristol, England, and Ixing moved with WRi- 
paHsion towards his lellow men, although a sol¬ 
dier, he now emploved Ins talent in calling sinners 
to rc|M'iitancc. Through liis and the I ids airs of 
Mr. Einbnrv, the work of Cod prospered, ami 
the society iiK'reused .in minilier and stability. 
Emm the place they now occupied, which soon 
Iwcaim* too small to uccoininodale all who wished 
to attend their meetings, they removed to u rig¬ 
ging-loti, in \V*illmni-stroci, which they hired, 
and Sited up for a preaching room. 

Such was their continual increase, that, after 
contending with a variety of difficulties for want 
of a convenient place of worship, they succeeded 
in erecting a meeting-house* in John-street, in the 
year 17tW. 

About the same time that this society was 
establishing in New York, Mr. t^Jniwhridge, a 
local preacher from Irelaml, commenced preach¬ 
ing, anil formed a small class in Frederick l.ountv, 
Alarylaml 

In October, 17(21, two preachers, Messrs. 
Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilinore, being 
went under the direction of Mr. Wesle.y, landed 
in America : ojod in 1771, Messrs. Francis A*- 
bury and Bmkard Wright came over. The 
first regular.jOnferenee was held ill Philadel¬ 
phia, in tlts.^Mr 1773, under the superinten- 
woce of Mr. Thomas Raltfsifc, who had been 
sent by Mr. Wesley to take the general over* 
454 


sight of the societies in this count rw Thaae 
| zealous missionaries, spreading themselves in dif¬ 
ferent directions through the country, cities, and 
villages, were instrumental in extending the in 
lluenee of evangelie.il pimciples nnd holiness 
iiinong the people. 

During tlie revolution, irv war, all the preachers 
from Enrols*, except Mr. Asburv, returned to 
tlieir native land, lint pimr to this event, the 
Head i i the church had, under the energetic la 
Nuirs Mr. Asliury mid his eolleairues, called, 
forth « •iiiezcnlous voting men into the ministry, 
whose labours were ovvm <1 of (iod m tin* awaken¬ 
ing and conversion of souls. These ncnol tiod, 
uuiler die superintendence of Mr Admrv, who 
lulsnind hard and siill'ered mvieh during the san- 
guinnrv conflict., eontiimed m t he lield ol (iospel 
Inticiir; and, not will inland mg 1 In* evils iusepa- 
ruble from war, thev witnessed the spread of purn 
religion in inativ places. 

At the conclusion of Ihe revolution, in the year 
17KI, Dr. r riiomas Coke c.tuie to A tiKTiea with 
|»owers to constitute the Methovltst societies in 
this country intoun inde|s*ndenl church. Hither- 
'to the ■wx-ieties hud l»*eu dependent on other 
churches for the ordinune«*s of tuptisiu and the 
fiord's sm>|ier, as the Methodist preachers were 
consider! cl only lay-preacher.*, and according to 
the uniform ad.Ice ot Mr. Wesley, had declined 
iidmiiiistcriug the ordlimnces. Tins had occa¬ 
sioned much uneasiness, among hifth preaej^jb 
und people, in this country. They ihrnR 
earnestly requested Mr. Weslev to intcrposPnia 
anthoritv, and furnish 'hem with the ordinances 
indejiendentlv of other denomiiialions. After 
niHturelv weighing the siiluect in his own mind, 
he finally resolved, a* the United States had be¬ 
come jude|vendent of both the civil and ivclesiaa 
tieal polity of Great Britiun, to send them tho 
help they no murh needed. Accordingly, being 
asshited hv oilier presbyters of the church ot 
England, bv prayer and imposition of hands, he 
set apart Thonjjis Coke, L..L.D. uni! a presbyte;'* 
of said church, as a superintendent of the Metlfs- 
dial societies in America; and direeteil h^*rTto 
consecrate Mr. Francis Ashnry for thr same 
oftice. In conformity to these iristrunlons, after 
his arrival in the U nited States, a conference of 
preachers was assembled in Baltinmn*, I lece-nher 
u5, 17>*4, amounting in all to (il. Having com* 
uimikvted his instructions, and tile contemplated 
plans for the future government of (tie societies, 
which were generally approved, Mr AsbuA*, be¬ 
ing first elected by the unanimous voice of the 
preachers, was onfained by Dr. Qifce find to Bui 
office of deacon, then eider, and then superin¬ 
tendent or bishop. Twelve of the preachers wcia. 
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AscteJ t^d ^ordained eLlera at the same con- " 5. The genenrl conference shall nave M 
ferenoe. t powers to make rifles and regulations for'our 

These proceedings*gave vers general satisfac- church, uiulcr the following limitations and fo> 
tion to preachers and people, •Thn numlicr of slrictkms, viz. • 

members in society at Inis time was 1 and “ 1. The general conference shall not revoMf 
of preachers 83. And, as an evidence' or the alter, or change our articlca of religion, nor esta- 
benefiu resulting from the recent organization of Wish any new standards or rules of doctrine eou- 
the church, the work of God grew ami multiplied trary to our present ranting and ostaWiahed 
more than ever, and many were added tp tho standards of dortrine. 

church. Mr. Asbury tieing thus commended to “2. They shall not allow of mote than one qp- 
the grace*of God and the atfecti<His of his people, presentntive for evefy five membersof the annual 
took a more general oversight of the whole church, conference, nor allow of a leas nuiubes than one 
travelling from one part of the continent to an- for every seven. 

other, preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, Aid 11 3. They shall not change or alter any part oy^ 
assembling the preachers at different times am) rule of our government, so as to do sway ♦pisco- 
placcs, and npfiointtng them to their several stu- jwicy, or destroy tile plan of our itinerant general 
‘lions. • In consequence of extending over so su|>erintfndenry. a 

large a territory, for they soon spread over all the “4. They shall not revoke nr change the gene- 
settlements in the United States, it became in- ral rules of the united societies, 
convenient for uii the preachers to convene at one “ 5. They shall no# do away the privileges of - 
titne and place; they were therefore divided into our ministers or preacher* of trial by a committee, 
several alumni conferences, at a suitable lime iiiui and of uii nppvul: Neither shall they do uyuy 
distance from cneli other, for the superintending the privileges of our members of trial liefore the 
bishop to meet with them, direct their councils, society, or by a Committee, and of an appeal, 
and assign each man to his work. Hut these “(i. They shall not appropriate the produce of 
separate assemblies, unless they alt iigreml in tlie ln>ok concern, or of the charter fund, to any 
each other's regulations, could ordain nothing jjuiqioisc, oilier than for the Uncfil of the travel* 
that should Is' binding upon the whole; and bug, sU|sTnumertirv, wipe ruminated and worn- 
thereloie, to supply this delieiency of the govern- out nrinieliers, their wives, widows and children, 
incut, « general conference, composeil ol all the “Vroviilcd nevertheless, that Ujslll the joint r*v- 
tr.n riling elders, was found ex|svlie,it and ne< es- commendation of all the annual conferences, then 
sarv lliiitrointhecontiiiu.il increase of preachers usimifuril \ of two third* ot the general roiilrrencs 
and extension of their work, it Isramc quite bur- *uce v.luig, shall »u dice to alter uny oft bo ubovo 
den-Minc for so many elders to cotnetie together, mat net ions.” 

frmu so great a distance, and at such nil ex|>enxe This conference was composed of about 130 
of both lime and nioi.-y ■ lienee, to exonerate the memliers Ifom the several annuul conferences; 
ehureli from this mi necessary burden, hi the of which there were then hut seven, 
year 1 -<iw, notice being prcvioii-.lv given to the (I J of a View of the number of Annual C<Tn- 
amitl-d conference* of the intention, the general fereiirea now Isdonging to this Church, with tint 
conference resolved on a d« legated general epn- mimht r of its Travelling I’renchers, and of its 
frrcnce, vvhose powers and privileges were de- Members, White, ('..loured, and Indian, m*i tli* 
lined and restricted hi the follow mg word* : Tabid tr View to lie found ut the md of this ur- 

“1. The general confi renee shall Is eonqsiwd aide ) 
of - >nc ineintsT for every si'ven memls rs ol each ln*l 'lfl the Missionary Society of the Metho- 
annual conference, to be np|ii;intid either by tlist I'.piscopal < hureli was formed; and it re* 
seniority or choice, ,»t tin- discn tion of such an- j coned the siirirtion of the general conference in 
nu.il conference ; yet mi that such representatives 1 H-gi>, according to the following constitution : 
shall hive travelled ut l> »-l four full calendar j “l tins association shall 1*^ denominated 
years from the time that they were received | ' 7Vo: Miinimary Society yf the Mcthodint F,rne~ 
on trial by mi annual conference, and are in j Church the object of which is, to enable 

full connexion at the time of holding the con- j the several annual conferences more effectually. 
Terence. j to cxlind t heir missionary labours throughout the 

“3. The general conference shall 'inert on the | United Suites, and elsewhere, 
first day of May, in the year of our Lord 1813, m , “3. The huairiewi of this soriety shall bo con* 

fhe. city of S'ew York, and thcjirrforwjrd on the ' dueled by a president^ thirteen vice-president*, 
fiVst day of Muv, oni'c in four vears perpetually, ; clerk, recording and corresponding secretary, 
in such place or places as shall be fixed on by , trensnrer, and thirty-two managers, all of whom 
the general conference from time to time; but the: shall lie tnrmliera of the Methodist Episcopal 
general superintendent*, witli or by the uuvice of < 'hurch. The president, first two vice-presidents, 

1 all the annual conferences, or it* there be no clerk, wrreturie*, treasurer, and the tluity-two 
gyieral superintendent, alt the annual confer- manager^ shall tie elected by the society iimiu* 
cncba respectively, shall have power to call a ally, and each annual conference shall have the 
general conference, if they judge it necessary at privilege of apjioii.ting one vice* president from 
any lime. its own Issfy. 

“3. At all times when the genera! conference is “3. Thirteen members at all meetings of tha 
. met, it shall take twnthirdsof the representative* hoard of tnanajgera, ami twenty-five ol all znm&- 
of oil the annual •onierence* to make a quorum ings of the society, shall I* a quorum. 

. for transacting business. “ 4 The board shall have authority tQ.p>8l(e by- 

“ 4, One of the general superintendents shat', laws for regulating its own proceedings, fill up 
preside in the genera) conference; hut inpurno vacancies that may occur during the year, and 
general superintendent lie present, the general stall present a jfgjement of its transactions and 
conference shall choose a president pro tempore, funds to the adewty at its annual meeting] and 
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aim lay before the general conference, a report 
of its transaction*, for the t'otr preceding ye-anj, 
aid the state of ita funds. * 

“ ft. < trdnined ministers of the Methpdist F.pis- 
dhijwil Church, whether travelling or local, being 
members of the society, shall be ex o/fu to mem- 
ltora of tin* I man I of managers, >i|uf be entitled to 
vote in all mectingsof the Itoard. 

“ fi. IMic hoard of managers shall have authority, 
whenever they may deem it espedient and requi¬ 
site, to procure Bibles and Ttstamerits for distri- 
hut'pm, our such terms as they may judge most 
advisable, provided jlicv shall not at any time 
^yjiply to this object more than one third of the 
amiMiuf of the funds received for the current year. 

"7. Each KiiliscrilM-r paving two dollars alum- 
ally, shill Is' % member; and the p.ivmcnt of 
twenty dollars ut one time, shall constitute a 
lilcinlier for life. 

* “H. Auxiliary societies,‘embracing the same 
objects with this, shall, if they request it, be su|>- 
pliodwith Bibles nml Testaments ut cost: pro¬ 
vided the same shall not amount to more than 
one third of the moneys received from such Auxi¬ 
liary societies, and that after supply mg their ow 11 
districts with Bibles ami Testaments, they shall 


* * 

increasing. Several missionaries ore ( aIso em¬ 
ployed in destitute pyrts of the county under 
the patronage ot |he Society. ^ 

DOCTRINES. 

At the time of the organization of the church, 
the billowing articles of religion weire adopted u 
the doctrines of the church:— * 

“ 1. Of Faith in the Holy Trinihj. There 
is but one living and true Clod, everlasting, with¬ 
out body or parts, of infinite (tower, wisdom and. 
goodness; the maker and preserver of all things, 
visible ami invisible.—And in nnitv ol this God- 
be.Al, there yre three |*>rson% of fine substance, 
(tower, and eternity ; the father, the Son, and 
the I lolv Ghost. _ 

“*2. Oft he. ll’orcf, or»Snn of frotl, irho tra.-h-madt 
very Man. —T|lo .Son, who is the Word of the 
E.ilher, the very and eternal God, of one sub¬ 
stance with the father, took man’s nullin' in the 
womli of the blessed virgin; so tlmt two whole 
and iierlirt natures, that is to sav, the ■ uslhyod 
and manhood, were joined together in one |ier- 
soil, never to be divided, whereof ts one f hr 1st, 
very • hid and verv mull, who Irulv suffered, wa< 
erueilied, > id and buried, to reroneile 111- Father 


agree lo place their surplus funds at the disposal 
of this soeielv. 

*'!♦. The annual meeting of the society shall lie 
held on t.he third Mmidav in A pn^ 

“ 10. The (iresuleiit, viee-presidi nts, clerk, se¬ 
cretaries, and treasurer for tile time Is-iug, shall 
be ex nflU io memliers of the Liard ofpnanagers. 

■ ,4, II. At all meetings of the soeielv, and of the 
board, tho president, or lti his absence the vice- 
president first on the list then prescnt/Uml ill ttie 
absence of all the viee-presideuls, such member 
ns ‘shall he appointed hy the meeting In! that 
purpose, shall preside. 

“ l‘J. The minutes of each meeting shall lie 
signed bv the chairman. 

“ IN. Tim treasurer of this soeielv, under the 
direction ol the bourd ol managers, shall give in-, 
formation to the hii|H<rintenilenta aimuallf, or 
oftener if the managers pulge it c\(salient, of the 
state of the funds and of tin* amount for which 
drafts may la- made thereon, for the missionary 
(•urjMMes evuilcinplated' by this constitution ; 
ngrceablv to which lufbrination, the *u[HTiutciid- 
enU shall have authority to draw on the treasurer 
for the same, umt to (>uv over the amount to the 
missionary or missionaries ap|ioiiitcd Ivy'them, 
either wholly at onre, nr hv instalments, ut the 
discretion of the superintendents j provivleil the 
drabs of all the sii|ierinteiidenta together shall not 
amount to mote than the sum thus authorised to 
bo drawn for, and that the appropriation fur the 
aupport of any misaintmrv or missionaries shall 
always be regulated bv the rub's which how are 
or hereafter may he cstnlvlished lor the aup|>ort of 
other itinerant ministers and (ircacherti of the 
Methodist Kpiscojxil Chureh; and provided also, 
that the a|vprupriationu and |vaymerits which tna^’ 
lie made hy the supermlendents under this arti¬ 
cle, shall he communicated as soon as practicable 
thereafter to the hoard of managers for Insertion 
in their annual rejvort. 

n 14. This constitution shall not be altered but 
by the general conference, on the reconuuomla- 
tkm of the huo£jl of managers." 

A number it auxiliary ‘and Jmnch aocietibs 
have uaen fbOH^ and tkiir numoSk is constantly 


to us, mu' be a s.ienfiee, not only lor original 
guilt, but ■>•><> for HctUifl sins ol'men. 

“ II. ({/ I he lie' in net we of (7i nst —( 'hrist did 
truly rise gain from the dead, and look again his 
Ivodv, with all tilings np|KTtuimng to the perfee- 
tion ot man's mituie, wherewith he ascended into 
heaven, and theie sitl. th until lie return to judge 
■all men ut the List dm . 

“ I. (if the Huly (thml. —The Tlolv fihost, 
proceeding Irom the Father and the bun, is of one 
sulwt.mce, majestv, nml glor, with the Father 
and tile Boll, verv anil eternal God. 

“ ft. The 'lu fllr it my «/ /he Holy Senptures firr 
Sidpition .— The Holy Serijilures contain all 
things neeessnrv to salvation ■ so that w hatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may N* proved tbeieby, 
is not to lie required of any man, that it should 
lie believed ns all article of faith, or In- thought 
requisite or necessary lo salvation. In the name 
of the Holy Scripture, vve do understand those 
canonical Imoks ul' the lUd and New Testament, 
of whose uutborily was never any doubt in the 
eliureh. 

“ The names of the. canonical Ik*>hs. Gene¬ 
sis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, [>e uteri moiny, 
Joshua, J mines, Ruth, tlie First Book ol Samuel,- 
the Sev'ond Ilook of Samuel, the First Rook of 
Kings, the Second Book of Kings, the First 
Book of Climnicleu, the Second Book of Chro¬ 
nicles, the Book of Ezra, the Book of NchruviahJ 
thw KiHvk of Fovtiier, the Book of Jolt, tlie Psalms, 
the Proverbs, Ecr lesiastea or the Preacher, t’an- 
tio or Bongs of Solomon, Four Propht la Jbe 
greater, Twehe Prophets the leas: all tin' books 
of live New Testament, ps they are commonly" 
received, we do receive and account canonical.* 

*■ ti. Of the Old l\stam*nt.— Tlie Oid Testa¬ 
ment ia not contrary to the New; for Itoth in the 
Ok! and New Testament, everlasting life issiflered 
to mankind by Christ, who is the only Mediator 
between God and man, being bah God and man. 
Wltereferc, they are not to uo heard, who feign 
that the old Father* did look only for transitory 
promises. Although the law given from God by 
Mooes, as touching ceremonies and rites, doth not 
bind Christiana, nor ouoht the civil praeeptaihnw* 
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of of necessity be received in any commonwealth r prayer in the Church, or to minister the aun«> 
yet, M<\f1thstant)injr, no Christian whatsoever i» incuts, in » tongue not understood by the people 
free from the olweltenre ofalie commandment*, “Hi. OflheSnrramrn/ti, —Sa^rautenUordain* 
which an»raUttF moral. • % edofVlirist,aro not only badges or token* of «Me- 

“7.- Of Original or Birth Sin. —Original tin tinn men's profession :’but rather they are certain 
idandeth not in the following of Adorn; (as the signs of grace, and God's good will toward* us. 
Pelagians No vainly talk) but it is the corruption by the whicliehe dotfi work invisibly in us, ami 
of the niitim; of everv man, thut naturally is en- doth nut only quicken,, but also strengthen and 
gendered of the offspring of Adam, wiiereny man confirm our fniili in liim. 
is very far gimp from original righteousness, and “ There an- two sacraments ordained of Christ 
of his t>wu nature inclined to cmI, and that wn- our Lord in the («o*j**l j that is logmy, Baptism 
tiuunl)>. _ nud the Sup|N'r of the Lord. ’ * 

t “ ft. Of Free- Will .—The condition of man after “ Those live commonly called sacraments; tjjgt 
the fall of Adam is such, that he os mint lufli and is to wiv, contirinution, |H'iiancc, orders,wnntrmuv- 
pn'parc himself, by his own natural strength and nv, and extreme unelion, art* not to Is- eounted 
Works, t<> filth, and nailing U[*ni God; wherefore for as sacraments of the Gospel, living such as 
we have no power to do good works, pleasant and have partly grown out of the corrupt billowing' 
acceptable to (iod, without the grace ot God hy ot the apostle*: und partly ait* stub's of life al- 
Ohrist preventing os, that we may have a good will lowed in the .'scriptures, but yet have not the life* 
and wmking with us, when we have that good will, nature of Baptism and the Lord’s Slipper, bu- 
“9. Of the .lush fail tun of Mttn. — We are cause they lime not any visible sign, or ceri^iiony 
accounted righteous Ivlort* God only for tlu' merit ordained of (iod. 

of our Lord and Saviour Jesus < -hnst bv filth, “ The sacraments were not ordained of Christ 
and not for our own works or desert mgs; where- i to lie gazed uism, or to lieeatriisi alioiit; 1 ml that 
tore, that we are justified by faith only, is a most we should iltilv use them. And in such only as 
wlmlcsome iloelrmc and very full ol eoilitort. vvortlolv nseivc the same, they have u whole- 

“10. Of (rood IllniU—Although good works* soon' effect or o|ieratkin : but they that receive 
which arc the (runs ot' tilth, and billow alier itls- them unworthily, purchase to themselves fun- 
inlcalioii, cannot put away*our «ms, and endure di-umalioti, as St. 1 *ul suilli, 1 ('or. \i. 29. 
the severity of that's judgments, yet arc they “17. Of lltiptUm .—Baptism is not only usign 
pleasing and nere|>l ibiv to (do;I hi t ‘lirist, anil of protcssiop, and mark ol dillereuee, whereby 
spring out ol a true and iivelv l.ticli, insomuch ^ "hnsliaus are distinguished from others that are 
that bv them a lively faith may he us evidently not huptiM^h but it in also a sign of regeneration, 
known, as a trie is discerned by its Iruits. or the new birth. The baptism of young children 

“II. Of Works of Supererogation .— Voluntary is to la* retained in the church, 
works, besides, «»vef and aliovu ( hsl s eoiimmiiif- “ IM, Of tin lnnl'n Supper .—The Silp|>er of 
incuts, which arc called works of sii|S’rcrog,itiou, j the 1 410 1 is not only u sign that Christians ought * 
c.innol lie luiigtii wiihout nrrogauey and impiety, to have among themselves one to another, but 
l-'yr bv tlicin.mcn do declare, that they do not j rather is a sacrament of our redemption by 
only render untotiod ns much as they are Uijind j (‘linst'sdeath: insomuch, that to such as rightly, 
to do, but that they do more for Ins sake than of worthily, and with faith receive the smne, the 
Lounden dotv is required: whereas ("lirist s-uth 1 bread which we break is a purtakiuo of the Is sly 
plain! v, When ,ve have done all that is command- ! of < llirist; and likewise the cup of lilcssing is a 
ed vou, »hv, We are unprofit ible servant*. J partaking of the bbsid of Christ. 

“ L'2. Of Sin lifter Jiutifadio l i.—>k)\ every j “ Trarmubstanliatioii, or the change of the sub 
sin willmglv commuted after justification, is the stance ol hieud and wine in the stip|a-r of our 
ain against the Holy Ghost, am! unpardonable, laird, cannot Is 1 proved by holy writ, but is re 
Wherefore the grant nf rejieriiawe is not to Is- pugnant to the plain words of Scrijrturc, ove 
denied to such >is bill into sin after justification • tbroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath 
after we have received the Holy Ghost, we may givi'n occasion to many superstitions, 
dcjnrt from grace given, and tall into sin, and by “ The laxly of Christ is given, taken, and cuton 
the grace of (hsl, tint' again ami amend our lives, in the sup|“'r, only after a heavenly and uerip- 
And therefore, tliey are to be condemned, who ttiml mariner. And the ineana whereby the 
any they can 110 more sin an long as llu-y live j Issiy of I "lirist is received and eaten in the *uji* 
here; or deny the place of forgiveness to such as per, is faith. 

truly repent. “ The saerament of the Lord’s Hupjs’r, was uot 

“13, Of the Church. —The visible church of bv Christ’* ordinance reserved, carried aland, 
Christ fs a congregation of faithful men, in which lifted up, or worahipjied 

the pure word of God is preached, and tlie sacra- “19. Of both Kindt. —The cup nf th« Lord is 
kinents duly administered according to Christ’s not to be Denied to the lay-jicoiilr: fo r Isilh the 
ordinance, in all those tilings that of necessity are jiarts of tike Lord's Supper by Christ’s onhn.iiicn 
re.^hsile to the some. und commandment, ouglit to lie administered to 

" 14. Of Purgatory. —The Romish doctrine all Christians alike, 
concerning purgatory, pardon, worshipping, and “20. iff the one Oblation qf Chrht, finished 
adoration, as well of images as of relics, ami also upon the ^.Vou.—-The offering of Christ once 
invocation of samts, is a fond thing, vainly in* n ode, is that perfivt redemption, propitiation, and 
vented, and grounded upon no warrant of fcferi[>- satis faction for all the sins of the wlmk world, 
ture, but repugnant to the word of God. both original ami actual: and there is rune other 

** 15, Of speaking in the congregation in itch satisfaction for sin but that alone. Wherefore 
a tongue at the people understand.—h is a thing the sacrifice of mama'*, in the whieh is corn* 
plainly repugnant to the word of God, and the monlv arid, thikdK priest dotli offer Christ for 
custom "ot the primitive church, to have public the quick and the dead, to hava remission of peia 
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or eutU, u a blasphemous fable,*and dangerous 
deceit • 

“‘21. Of the sMarriage of Minister *.—The 
ministers of Christ are not commanded by Ood’a 
law either to vow the estate of a single life, or to 
ibs-iin from marriage; therefore it » lawful for 
them, as for all other OhnstLreia, to (harry at their 
own discretion, as they slaill judge the same to 
■ervesbcst to godliness. 

“22. Of the Rile* and Ceremonies of Churches. 
—It i* a not nsccasary that rites and ceremonies 
fthould in all places tic the aame, or exactly alike: 
fopsthey have been always diifereut, and may 
he changed according to the diversity of coun¬ 
tries, times, and men's manners, so that nothing 
be ordained agtugst God’s wool.—Whosoever, 
through his private judgment, willingly and pur¬ 
posely doth onenly break the rites'and eerenio- 
rtWs of the church to whirhshc la-longs, which 
are not repugnant to the word of God, and are 
ordained ami approved by common authority, 
might to be rebuked openly, that others may fear 
to do the like, as one that ollt-ndetli against the 
comiuou order of tin* church, and woundeth the 
consciences of weak brethren. 

“ Every particular church may ordain, change, 
or nholidi rites urut ceremonies, so that all things 
tnuyta done to odiiieation. 

“2‘J. ( >! the Rulcri of t 1 u* United Slate# of 
America. — r l’hc president, the congress, the gene¬ 
ral assemblies, the governors, and the councils id 
Statu, O' Ihc delegates of the people, are the rulers 
of the United States of America, aifordmg to 
the division of power made to them hi the con¬ 
stitution of the United States, and In (Ju- eonsti- 
.tulions of their ros|ssMt\e states. A• id the stud 
Staths an a sovereign and independent n if ten, 
and ought not to lie suhjeet to any foreign juris¬ 
diction.* 

“21. Of Christian Men’* floods -.—The riches 
and giwnl.s of Christians arc- not common as 
touching the right, title, and iios.e--.ioii of the 
same, its some do falsely I toast Nntvi iilistaiu^ug, 
every man ought, of sueli things as he |hwschs- 
eth, liberally to give aims to the pair, aeeoidnig 
to lus ability. 

“2.i. Of a (')nistian Man's Oath —As we 
con less that vain and rash swearing* m foiluddcn 
Christum men Itv our Lord Jr-.us t’lm-t a-ul 
James Ins ajswtle ; so wc judge that tliet ’hnstiau 
religion doth not pnihilat hut that a man may 
swear when the magislrate require! Ii, m a cau*-e 
of liutli and charity, so it la- done according to 
the prophet’s touching, in justice, judgment, and 
truth.” 

GOVERNMENT. 

The general rules lor the government of the 
societies, are the same as those ill England, 
termed, “ The nature, design, n-iri g-neril miles 
qf our United Satieties." ^Kee Methodists, go¬ 
vernment and discipline of, ante.) As lo ihe 

S overnment, the title autlu iently aaeertnius its 
istinrtne character, it being, in fiiet and name. 


Episcopal. . Three orders of ministers are recoff* 
•rftaed, and the duties peculiar to each areftcft»ny 
defined. • * ' 


But to give a co 


mAt 


• As far as It resperts Civil affairs, we bAicve it tlw 
July uft hristians. anil iwfrt-inllj nil I'hristias minis- 
trr*. to he subject lathe sujireiiie autlioni) -r tls- cmin- 
ay where they may rcsule. amt Ui use'all laudable 
neaii* to uiymn obeHhmcc m it te potrtr* that H* . auil 
tberelhre it isexpcetMtiJiiat all imo preacia-rs and peo- 
pte. wlm may Imi under the British or any othsr govern¬ 
ment, wilt behave dbMaableand ohlcrly 

subjects. . 
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view of the ministry of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is necessary 
to show the manner in which it is formed. A 
man thinking himself moved hy the Hftly Ghost 
to preach the Gospel, first makes known his 
views and exercises to the preacher having charge 
of the circuit or Btation, who, if he judge the ap¬ 
plicant a fit person, grants him license toeihort 
After improving his talent as an exhorter, a suf¬ 
ficient Jcngth of time for his brethren to judge of 
his competency*© so important a work, he makes 
application to the quarterly meeting conference, 
which is composed of all the preachers, travelling 
and local, stewards, leaders and cx barters of the 
circuit, and if considered fit for the work, he is 
recommended by this body to the local preachers’ 
conference, where he is-examined on Ins belief 
in the doctrines and discipline of the church; and 
llicv, if they think proiier, grant him license as a 
local preacher; and it such fircntiule tli sirff tif 
enter the travelling ministry, he must Is- recom¬ 
mended loan annual conference, either hv a qunr- 
terly mee’ g or a local pmicher’s conference. 
When pr i nted to an annual conference, his 
reecplion "i trial depends on a majority of votes. 
After travelling as a preacher on probation two 
years, if no objection be made against Imn, he is 
admitted ns n mends-f of conference, and ord.uncd 
a deiicon. The approved exercise of the deacon’s 
at lire for two years, entitles him to the oilier of 
an elder. 

The following quotations from the Methodist 
IVi-,;i|,hlie, will show the duties js-culiar to each 
order of ministers in their church .— 

“ Of the Election and Consecration of It is hops 
and of thcAr duly. 

" Quest. I. How is a bishop lo hr constituted? 

" A a sir. Hv the election of the gejicrnl confer¬ 
ence, and the laying on of tlic hinds of three 
liinliojis, or at least of one bishop and two elders, 

11 Quest. 2. If by death, expulsion, or other 
wise, there be no bishop remaining in our church, 
what shall we do? 

“ Anstr. The general conference shall elect a 
bishop; and the elders, or any three of them, 
who shall lie np|Miiuled by the general conference 
for that purpose, shall ordain Imn according to 
our form Of ordination. 

“ Quest. U. What are the duties of a bishop? 

“dni-ic. 1. To preside incur conferences. 

“2. To fix the apjioiiitincnts ot’ the prt'achcra 
for the several circuits, provided he shall not al¬ 
low any preacher to remain in the same station 
more than two years successively; excejit the 
presiding el.lerp, the editor and genera? book 
steward, the assistant editor lyid general book 
steward, tlw editor of the Ghnstiun Advocate 
Journal, the supernumerary, superannuated and 
worn-out preachers, missionaries among the In¬ 
dians, those preachers that may be ajqmmted to 
labour for the special benefit of seamen, aim 
the preacher or preachers that may la- stationed 
in the city of New Orleans, and the presidents, 
principals, or teaphers of aetniuanes of learning ’ 
which are or may be under our superinteudence. 

“3. in Hie intervals of the conferences to 
change, receive, and suspend preachers, as fieevs- 
ity qiay require, and as the duciplitK directs. 

“4 To travel through tlie connexion at large, 
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' i To oversee the spiritual and temporal busi-> m his distrflfc during the intervals of the eonfinv 
lat/ofouP church. . • lencea, w^l in the absence of the biahmi, M tlwt 

discipline direct*. 


ub.< 

“ 6 . To ^r.ltiii bishons, elders, and deacons.” 

“ Of the Election and Ordination of travelling 
Elder#, and of their duty, 

" Qua 1 . 1. How is an older constituted.* 

11 Anair. Hy the election of a majority of the 
veatly ronfoivner, and by the laying on of the 
hands of a hwhoji, and smite of the elders that are 
present. 

v Quest, il. What is the duty of a travelling 
tilder I 

“ A iiKir, I. To qdminUtcr baptism and the 
Lord’s sii|ij«T, mid to |w>rf»riit tin* olliiF of matri- 
monv, and all |> trts of divine worshi|i. 

“ *2. Ti»do iilllhe duties of a tr.ivellnut preaelirr. 

• “ No elder tint reuses to travel, without the 

consent of the veativ eonlerenee, certified under 
the hand of the president of the ronien-iiee, ex¬ 
cept in case of sickness, delnhtv, or other mv.i 
voidable cimim-tawe, shall, on snv ueeouul. 


“ 4 . In the a I we nee of a ffishop, to gpaide in 
the eonlerenee j but in case then* are two nr mom 
presiding elders belonging f« one conference, tbs 
bishop ordn*Iwp%iiiav hy letter or otherwise its 
point the jir*sident i hut if no appointment M 
mule, or it the presiding ehler ap|Kiintcd do not 
attend, the conference shall iu eithereof then 
eases elect the president hv ballot, without a de- 
hate, from among the prc*udit\g*elder*» 

“ f». To lie pn'seut, ns far as practicable, at oil 
the quarterly meetings; and to et^ Ingiffeer at 
each quarterly meeting, a ijuartrrjv nierlintr eon* 
lermiee, consisting ol all the travelling and local* 
preachers, cvhortcr*, atewaflia, and lenders of the 
eireuil, and none else, to hear eomplm’its, untf to 
receive and try mqs'uls The quarterly meeting 
eonferenee shall apjstint a secn-tiirv to hike down 
the proceedings thereof, in u Issikkcpt hy one of 


rm ‘is> the peeulmr In net ions of his ollice, or j the sir wants of the eireuit for that pur|tise. 


even he allowed lo preach among us; m-vi rtlie 
less the (in il determination in all sueh rases i> 
with tile yearly eonlerenee. 


"(I. To oversee the siantiial and teni|uiral liu« 
sirens of the church in Ijis district. 

“ 7. To take care that evert part of our (lit*- 


“ Of (Ur El-itnm and (Prdination of travelling] ciplinc he enforced in Ins district. 


ih'iironi, and if tin rr ditly 0 | 

“floret, i. How is a travelling deacon eon, 
itiluli.l’ j 

“ da-ie IJ v the election of the majority of the 
yearly •■.mlerenee, and tile laying on of tin* hands I 
«V« bishop. • j 

“ (lord. 2. What is the duty of a travelling: 

de n i on } 

“dniir I. To Impure, and perform the o(lie« 
of nnlrimimv, ill the ahsofice of the elder 

“2 I’o assist the elder in administering the 
Lord scupper. 

fl !{ 1 odo all the duties of n travelling preacher. 
“Quest ft, What ahull Is 1 tin* tone yf proli.i- 
turn of dtrivclling deacon for the olfiee ol an 
•dder 

“ A ns it Every travelling deacon shall exercise 
that olfiee l.jr l war years, liethre he Is- eltgihlc In 
the ollice of elder; except III the ease of ini'.Ions, 
when the annual conference shall have autlinrii. 
to elect Inr the elder a ollice sooner, if they judge 

it CX|H>dleilt. 

“ No deacon who cease* to travel vithout the 
consent of the annual conference, certified midi e 
the h iml of the president of the conference, ex¬ 
cept in case of sickjiesK, debility, or other ui.avoid¬ 
able circumstanivs, shall on any account e»en»se 
the jxxniliar functions of his ollice, or even Is- 
allowed to preach among u>-: neverlhele. s, the 
final determination in alt such cases is with the 
annual conference.” 

'In addition to the above,the Methodist rhureli 
recognizes an officer detioiiiitiateil il pmciding 
chirr, who is »p|*>intcd to that office by a bishop. 

•* (if the pie#idir,g Elder *, and uf Ihrir duly 
“ Qnrsl. 1. By whopi are the presiding elders 
to be chosen ! 

“ dn.ir. Bv the bishops. 

“ 2. What are the duties of a presiding 

elder. 

“ Amw. 1. To travel through hi* appointed 
district 

. “ -2. In the absence of the bishop, to take 
charge of all the eiders, and deacons, travelling 
and bant preacher*, and e shorter* in hi* district. 

’”3. To change, receive, and suspend preacher* 

4i» 


h. To attend the bishn|is when present in his 
dislriel ; and to give them, when iilocut, sll nc- 
eessjirv mbirmtilion, hy letter, ol the sliito of hit 
di-lrut." 

For the particular duties of preachers to God, 
to themselves and encli other, its well ns to thft 
peonbwol their charm', m-o I ‘is. iplmu, wet ions 
h, !*, II, 12, 11, I r », lli, 17. 

Besides the triivellifi.r niinistrv, the Metliixliilt* 
have a huge mid iiseliil body of ministers, whom 
they dixtitigniJi l»v the name of lotat pyarhtTn 
These illt* 1 nd to sc. ulur liUHincig* for n livcfihnodl 
ami preach gi nerallv on Sabbstb days, mid <*;- 
c.isimialiv, as time ntnl np|su1iiliity will Jieriuit, 
on other day*. The billowing sttliou from th# 

• hseipliiie will dourly show thiir ilutitai, | si were, 
and privileges: 

® “Of tUe l,oral /‘mo hern, 

“ (Incut, I. What ilirectioiis dmll lie given 
eolieerinng Itsail preachers 1 

“/tnvic. I. Theresli ill !«• held siniilallvin enrh 
premilmg filler’s vhslrict, a district eotib-ienec, at 
win 'll all the Its'iil prem tiers in the do I riel, who 
shall have Issm hci'tised Iwo yi ars, shall Is* ment¬ 
is rs ; mitl of whic.li the pn siding dtlcr of the 
district li»r the time (song shall Is- president | Of 
in east' of Ins nlksenee, the eonlerenee stmll have 
iHiLhonty to elect u presnlent jvro tent. U shall 
Is' the dutv ol the presiding elder of each district 
to uppiiut the lime and place ol the (Irot con¬ 
ference, after winch the presiding eblnr shall 
up[siml the time, uritl the eonlerenee the place 
ot its own silling.,, 

“ 2. The wiki district conference shall have au¬ 
thority t<> license projsT |H<rsons u> (iriaeh, and 

renew their liwnw; to riH-onuis'iid smtuhle can-' 
didalei} to the annual eonlerenee (i»r deacon* Mr 
elder*' onb-r*, in the local connexion, lor ndmw- 
Kion on tii.it iu the. travelling connexion, and In 
try. liiijiend, expel, or ucipiit is.iv lisal pnachet 
in' the i list rid against whom charges nwy be 
hroughl.. Hr ot idrd, that no jsrenn sluill he li* 
renstwi without Is-iug first recoinmernied by t(M 
quarterly conference of tlie circuit or station fa>. 
which lie tie longs; nor shall any one be licensed 
to preach^or recotnatended to the umel Co6- 
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oeiy» foT animation, without lieirig ex- “ Whenever a local preacher ahull runovQ frq, » 
mint'd ip tlm district conference on th^j subjects one circuit to anQther, he shall procure front n<£ 
f doctrine and discipline. ■ presiding cider of the district, oritHc |>reacher 

“3. The district conference shall take cogni- having the charge of th# circuit, a certificate of 
mica of ifll the local preachers in the district, and his ofycial standing in the church at the time of 
hail inquire into the gifts, labours, and usefulness his removal, yrithout which he shall not.bere- 
f each drencher hy name. £ « reived as a local preacher in other places. 

“4. When charges are preferred against any “No preacher among us shall distil or retail 
ical preacher, it shall lie the duty of the preacher spirituous liquors, without forfeiting Ills official 
1 ehargtf to call a committee consisting of three standing.” 

r more local preiwhers within the station, circuit. The supreme legislative power of the church 
r district, diefore"whom it shall Is- the duty of is concentrated in a general conference, which is 
lie accused to appear, onrl by whom he shall Is- composed of delegates from each annual con 
cquittAI, or, if found guilty, Is; su*q*Mided until | terenee, wflo meet together on the first day of 
he meeting ol lh« next district conference. And May ol every fourth year. For its isiwcrs sec- 
bo president of the said district conference shall,! this article, ante. In addition to the powers 
i the coinmencemenftif the trial, ap|ioint a srere-: there enumerated, the general conference pos- 
U^who shall take down regular minutes of the' nesses an ap|H-llate jurisdiction over {ill mmMcni 
vide nee, and proceedings of thy trial; which i who may have appealed from the decision* of an 
form tea, when read and approved, sluill Is-signed j annual conference, and the final determination 

7 the said president, and also by the uu-mlicrH'uf all disputes that may arise on any question 
the said district conference, or by a majority j of rights, which relates either to the [s-oplq or 
if them. ! preachers; elects and fixes the salary of the lawk 

"And in case of condemnation, the local j agents; elects the lastiops, and may create any 
(readier, deacon, or elder, condemned, shall be new, or divide am- of the old annual conferences. 
Mowed an appeal to tin- next annual conference, To the upnu conferences is committed the 
irovided that he signify to the said district con- oversight, in ant -dinution to the episcopal au- 
erctioo, his determination to apficnl; in wlucli - tlionty, of preachers and people within 

am; the said president shall lay the minutes ot I their res|a-etivf luuinds, the standing ol their own 
he trial above-mentioned before the said annual memls-rs, the hearing of npjiculg of local preachers, 
lonferenee, at which the local preacher, deacon, 1 and the ongili.il jurisdiction of the memls-rs of 
ir dder, so npjH-nlirig may ap|s-ar : and the said the# own lushes, and the adoption ot such mca- 
innual conference shall judge and finally deter-[wire* as they may think expedient, tor raising 
nine from the minutes of the said trial, so laid moneys to curry on the work of < hxi. The fol- 
leforc them. | lowing questions will show tile [lowers and pri- 

" 5. A licensed local prenrlier shall Is- eligible ! vilcge-., us well as the particular business of an 
0 the oHjpeof a deacon, after lie law preached fn% annual conference :— 

‘our years from the time lie received a regular * “Of the Annual Confer ennn. 

icense, and lias olitniued n testiinomal from the “ Quest. 3. Who shull,attend tin- yearly con- 
lislriel eonfi-renee to which he belongs, utter‘ ferenees t. 


irop< r examination, signed by the [(resident, and " Amir. All the travelling [ireaehers, who 
louutcraigiied In the secretary, and Ins character arc in lull rnnnt-xion, and those who an; to be 
IHB passed ill examination In-lore, and he has ob- Received into full connexion, 
aided the approbation of the annual conference, f “ Q«e.</. I. Who shall ap[xiint the times of 
“t». A local deacon shall la* eligible to the , holding the veurlv conferences? 
office of an elder, after he lias preaehed four “ ,-i/u-ir. "Vhe bishop*; but they shall allow the 
p«urs from the time he was,ordained a deacon, I annual conferences to sit a week at least. 

Mid has obtained a recommendation from the I “ Qne*/. ft. Who shall appoint the [daces of 

Ijstrict conference of which lie is n member, ' bolding the'annual conferences ? 

sertifving his qualifications in doctrine, discipline, ( 11 Ansir. F.ach annual conference shall appoint 

alents ami usefulness, and the necessity of his the place of its own sitting. 

ifficittl services ns an elder in the circuit where “Quest. 6 . What is the method wherein we 

lie resides; signed by the president, and mun- usually proceed in the yearly conference? 

Mrfogned by the secretary. He shall, if he can- “ .tn.wr. We inquire, 

tot attend, send to tlie annual conference such “ 1. What preochere are admitted on trial 1 

fveouunendation, ami a mite certifying bis be- “ 2. Who remain on trial ? 

itef in the doctrine and discipline of our church; “3. Wlio are admitted into full connexion? 

the whole being examined by the annual eon- “4. Who are tin* deacon* l 

fcrenee, and if approved he mav be ordained; “5. Who have been elected and ordained el- 

provided, nevertheless, no slave-holder shall Is* j dens this vearl 

|Hgihle to the office of an elder or deacon, when; i “ 6 . Who have been elected, by the suffrage* 
the laws will admit of emancipation, and permit ! of the general conference, to exercise the e[ssco- 
the liberated alnve to cujoy Ireetlom. j pal office, and superintend the Methodist Epuh 

, “7. E"ery local cider, deacon, and preacher! co|>al Church in America ? 

Khali h* . “ia name recorded on the journal of j “ 7. Wlio have located this year ? 
the quarterly meeting conference of which ne is “ 8 . Who are the supernumeraries? 

P lretr. And every local preacher shall have * “9. Who are the superannuated or wom-oot 
ne enrolled on a clam pa|M*r, and meet in preachers ? 

f the distance of his place of residence 10. Who have been expelled from the con* 
ny class be not too great j or, in peglect nexion this year ? * 

, the diatrict conferencayif they, judge it u 11. W ho have -withdrawn from the cop- 
tn^nJepriva him of hit atnuterial office, nexion this vearl 
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Are all tlie preachers blameless in life ' is prmimed^bmuble the render to foifna tolerably 
Mid louver*tinn • * j correct i<l»H of iu characteristic distinction. Ana 

"13. Wlm nave dicdjhis year! *' | ' ' * ■* 

“ 14. What numbers are in society 1 


«h 


" 15. What has been oilier led -for the contin¬ 
gent esjienses, fur the making uj» die allowances 
of the preuehars, &e.'? 

" 16. How has this born ex winded ? 

“ 17. Where are the preaelicns stationed this 
year I 

“ 18. Where and when shall our next con¬ 
ference* lie hekl ? 

" Quest 7. I* then' any other business to lie 
done in the \ early conferences ! 

“ A ii sir. ’I’he electing and ordaining of den- 
ponsund elders. 

11 Quest. 8 . Are there any other directions to 
he given concerning the yearly conferences ? 

“ A nvir. There shall lie twelve conference* in 
the vear. A record of the proceedings of each 


those who have witnessed t^e rise and progn 
of the church, iu lhn midst of a varMy of re¬ 
proaches and oppositions, will lie ready to admit, 
that a remarkable zrnl for the sahntiorxof sonhl 
has disiit^ruishdS the Methodist ministry front 
the beginning; and that this real, lempTcd with 
lojv to God and man, hits evineed itself Jjy aneX 
tended Hitd ^rsevering plan of diffusing the 
Gospel, bv an itinerating niinitgrv ; and also by 
a success in the awakening and conterajou of 
souls, scarcely to Is* paralleled iu ecr lesinsii^l his* 
lory, since the upistoho age. Tloene are facto 
Ptiowu and read of all men. *A ml no Icq# evi - 4 
dent has beim their own pcgwmnl deyolion to thA 
enusc oft rod and to the interests of Jesus f Iqpst,- 
That particular doctrine which has chartA* 
teri/ed all tlieir«preaching is, miration by graea 
fin outfit faith in the atoniiitf mentis of Christ, 


annual conference shall lie kept bv a secretary, I and no less strenuously htive they ensured tha 
ehoeen for that purpise, and shall he signed liv j mvessitv ol holiness of hear/ ami life, or the en¬ 
tile president and secretary : and let a copy of the j tire Kanrlitientmn of the soul and body to God. 
said record Is* scut to the general eonferetiec.” And hating somewhat foe the cnthuscimn of HOimy 

j the ignoranee and irregularity of others, perhnptl 
Supjmrt of the Ministry .—The ministry’ is j it is not lisi much In say, that no sect of < ‘hristiana 
*up|s>rted bv the voluntary eontnlmtions or the J have mnintaini'd a more nnexreplioiiable rhnrac* 
(KHiple. Tor this purpise, a eolleetion is mule in j ter for strict adherence to the precepts oft 'lirist. 

all the el'iasc* and lurge congregations in the .i—...i.. .i.—•:....— 

country circuits once n quarter; in the cities, in 
addition to the quarterly collections, a nvmthjv, 
and in s«>me cities ft wieklv collection is mane, 
which i> dclivc red into the hands ol the stewards 


at each leaders’ meeting, or at the quarterly meet¬ 
ing of the circuit : the steward* keep a record of 
all moneys collected, ami the manner iu which 
they are appropriated. 

CHARACTER. 

Each denomination of Christiana haws some 
peculiarity of character, by which it is disiiu- 

f pushed from others. And the preceding onl¬ 
ine of the Methodist Episeopd Church will, it 


io undertake to < si incite the comparative me¬ 
rit* of the several sect* of (’hrisliritis might seem 
invidious; and it would Is* equally sc, to draw it 
general conclusion, either liir or ngntnsl any laxly 
of |k”<^Uc from the conduct of a lew individuals. 
All, however bright they may have sluitie, have 
had thrir spits; and it is grunted without any cUo-‘ 
paragement to the elinmelerof the muiirtsaly, that 
th ere have been individuals among t has MidhlK 
dints who have disgraced themselves and tlidf 
brethren; while the great, majority «f both 
preachers and people, have evinced deep devotion 
to (tod, and an anient attachment to truth and 
holiness, mid have done mueh to udvatteo the 
kingdom of Christ among men. 


TABULAR VIEW 

Of the. Annual Conferences of the Methodist r. pi.re pal Chvrrh in 
meni <f the nwmber iif Members, White, Cubaurd, and Indian , 
Preachers, superannuated and in a<tnc fprur, belonging to 
latest official reports. 

On^msM. 

Pittsburgh,’ 

Ohio, 

Missouri, 

Illinois, 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

1 lolsuriu, 

Georgia, 

South Carolina, 

Virginia, 

Baltimore, 

Philadelphia, 

New-York, 

* New-England, 

Maine, 

N> HaxmwhiTB & Vertno 
, Oneida, 

, Ge ne see, 

Mt a a iewppi, 

Totals 


America, containing a State - 
and also of the 7 to celling 
each Conference: from the 


muss. 

Coloured. 

Isdtant. 

Total. 

Tmrelling 

Preacher,. 

Hvfwrannu* 

preacher*. 

23!lh9 

175 


24161 

98 

7 

40142 

274 

230 

40646 

120 

12 

4754 

451 


5205 

28 

2 

24173 

276 


24449 

82 

6 

22102 

5284 


27686 

93 

14 

22.320 

3733 

1028 

27087 

107 


19100 

2362 


21522 

57 

3 

21385 

6167 


27552 

85 

10 

20513 

19144 

• 

39657 

67 

7 

30311 

9144 


39455 

116 

9 

31584 

10905 


43489 

U3 

16 

38986 

8549 


47535 

143 

4 

38870 

4)8 


39288 

188 

10 

12876 

261 

• 

13137 

115 

6 

13170 

8 


13478 

91 

6 

, 12549 

11 


12560 

110 

Hr 1 

27709 

111 


27820 

107 

- 14 

20060 

69 


20129 

94 

4 

11765 

4247 

3243 

19255 

62 

■¥ - 

437024 

71589 

450( 

513114 

Isfi 

134 



APPENDIX, No. II. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURGUTN THE UNITED STATES. 

5’iik British colonies in America were jiririci- of the original numlicr, who were stationed at 
(felly peopled by mcmlieni of varioin* wet«, who Lone Island, in New York, were also n com 
resorted to this new country, Hurt they might pro- mended to use their exertions to erect a fourth in 
low their iieculinr creeds and modes of worship that district. The first meeting of this primitive 
Ijiniolestrd by civil penalties or disabilities, such Synod tookjilacc on the third Tuesday of Sep¬ 
ia their dissent from the established chnreh ex- tember, 171/. 

jxwed them to in their native land. With this The Synod continued to lie the chief judicatory 
sirred object, the Puritans chose New England, of the church until 17II. Its iiicuiIhts were very 
die Quakers Pennsylvania, und the Roman (.'a-; diverse in their spiritual idiosyncrasy, and their 
ihulica Maryland. Among the original w tilers j Christian i. >y was sacrificed to their feelings: 
were some Presbyterians, hilt they were too much ; oUa portioi remarkable lor fervid zeal, being 
♦cuttorts! to form a single distinct congregation, 1 charged by iheir brethren with enthusiasm, whilst 
ind most of those in the New England colonies the allegation Was M'orted of coldness und loriral- 
ssnime connected withlhecongrogatioualchurches j liy The orthodox or ‘old side,’ ns the latter 
.here. It was not until prelacy gained auubnolutc ' were termed, wished to require the proofs of tho- 
iseendeiicy in the lather-hind, in the reign of J tough scholarship from candidates lor the minis* 
i'hiirles U., that the members of this denomination try, whilst the others ladle veil that the -t.itcofths 
iverc compelled to seek a refuge from the mtoler- ! country demanded an immediate supply of pious, 
nice of the dominant party. When two thousand I faillilul men, of good eajMU'ily, whatever were then 
ministers were lit once ejected from their churches ' deficiencies in theological or clussiod learning, 
ind livrngs, by the net of uniformity of Kiti'-i* p | Whilst this contrariety of opinion was rqieniiig 
multitude of the Prcsbv termini at once turned their' the Synod for total dissension, the celebrated Mr. 
'yi*s to the asylum of these distant and peaceful 1 Whitotield arrived in America. The 1 new side’ 
minifies A large inimlxTsettled in what are mnV wished to introduce this urator into their pulpits, 
■.died the middle States, wlcre full tolerutivm was and to encourage bis method of producing revivals ’ 
illowcd by the sects who pre-omip»ed the ground, of religion. The other party, viewing him a* 

I hie church was also organized in the city of New heterodox in his principles, irregular in liisininia- 
Vork, and one in Charleston Neither the lire try, and likely to cause injury by his misguided 
'iso jieriod of tho establishment of teluiivlies, ardour, refused fo countenance his prearhing A 
nor their number, can Is- ascertained. It is pro- division ol the Synod into two co-ordinate U«)ics 
liable, that theEirst Presbyterian Church in •'hi- was the result; and the Synod ol New York, 
ulclphtu is the oldest in the (Tinted States, and comprising the supjiortcm of Mr. Wliitelield on 
:’iut the church of Snowhill,in Maryland,is nearly Mli sidig of the l’claware, wa* ojiciicd in 1711 
*oiitem|M>rarv it is certain that the form r had a This rupture quickened thoreligiousentcrpriseof 
imsfor in 1701. The first Prcshvtery w.ia that of l*>th parties, and t'>thut e lent is owing the csl.ib- 
Philadclphia. which was constituted in 1701, or lishment of the College of New Jersey, which was 
17l '. r >, corn) >rc he nd i tig rail more than seven clergy- chart* red through the exertions ot the New Syiuxl, 
men, with their churches, in Pennsylvania and the in 17 Hj/wusojsmcd at once in Newark, and removed 
idjacent colonies Bv the year l?U», the nuiidw'r to the present buildings in Princeton in 1777. 
>f,ministers attar bed to this Presbytery was in- That was. however, the Inst vearof thesepamtiun, 
•rein'd, by onhnation und immigT.itton, to treble anil the edifice limy in charity la- conqmred to flic 
.Tv'originul mmiU'r, anil twenty-six congregations altar of Kd on the 1 (orders of Jordan,—to lie re- 
ivr>re n'oresenUxl in that body. They maint.lined garded, not us a monument of dissension, but a 
i friendly correspondence with the Congregational pledge of union in a ronunpn faith—‘ That Vont 
md lndcjvnAkht churches of Nyw HnglaiiU, from children may not say to dur children in time to 
whom they differed only in their views of ccrjcsi- cons', Ye have no part in the JLonl.’ 
istvaf government, and endeavoured to excite the In May, 175ft, the rival powers met Bt.I’hila- 
ivmpulhy of their British brethren in Uhalf of delnhia, and ri -united under the title of the Synod 
itos:* parts of the country which were destitute of of New York and Philadelphia. At that oata 
vligious instruction. 0 there were seventy-eight ministers, and seven prr-a- 

In September, 171C, it was determined to sub- I*vUlrica: the latter being those of Philadelphia, 
livid ■ the existing body intoIndvi'ctiitcut TV'shy- New York, Nexv Brunswick, Siifiolfe. first ami 
cries, wlfieli vveiv to constitute a Synod, to meet second Newcastle, and Donncgal, to which w xi 
uinuullr A presbytery of six ministers was ue- soon added those of Lowistovv n anil Kuiovcr, and 
•o’dingf v directed to meet in Philadelphia; a nother pin the next year the two presbyteries of Vwra.ll* 

, \Li Newcastle, 1 Via wan:; and k third of three \ were amalgamated. 
it,, , > in Jjtuwrhm, Alary hunt Two others i In lTtiC tho Synod comprised nix teen pro* by- 
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lories, aiulon account of the number of congre- than two thirurof the presbytones. THl doctrines 
gatioAti, Mid the treat extent pf county over whiC*i set forth in %he constitution are thoM reified in 
they were scattered, it reaolyml in that year to di- the dictionary under the title OauviNisrs^ihich 
ride, itself into lour Synods: that of New York are, however, embraced with various ohtflea bf 
and. New Jersey, embracing the pnVbytericsSof distinct ion and explanation 4>y the ministers and 
Duchess county, Suffolk, New York, and New other ineuiliers of tW Presbyterian church? • 
Brunswick: the Syncs! of Philadelphia, including controversies* hot hRe arisen on some pointa have 
the Prcsbvtcries of Philadelphia, Levvistown, New- resulted, it is Relieved, mainly from a misundei- 
rastle, Baltimore, and (.'arlisle; the Synod of Vir- standing ol the phrases employed by polemics on 
ijniia,composed of Redstone, Hanover, Lexington, Lith nicies. antHIu not imply any esscntiul depar- 
uid Transylvania; and the Synod ofthe Carolina*, ture from the great principles of the system, which 
omprehending the presbyteries of Abingdon, hnp|x-n* to |*> culled by the luime of un illustrious 
Grunge. and South Carolinu. These Synod* theologtsl This confession is held Uvlw of lMutn- 
were to send delegates to a General Assembly, to' thorily ill itself,and is considered uidy afcv complete 
lie convened annually in Philadelphia. j digest of evangelical doctrine, as delivered in liui 

'l^he (irst Assembly met in Philadelphia, on the i lloly Scriptures, which it urogouiiee* to lie 1 tlte 
ilst of May, 17''9, ut which time there were under ! only rule of faith and obedience,’ asserting, lh* % 
't'jurisdiction onenuridrcd and *ighty-viglil minis- j ‘the infallible rule of interpretation ol' Scripture Is 
vrs, mid four hundred and nineteen churches j theScripliire itself* and that ‘ nochiireli judicnto-, 
The Rev l>r. Wilhersjwon. of New Jersey, whose i ry might to pretend to make laws to hind the con- 
agnature is to the Declaration of Indejs udenee, science'm virtue ol their own authority! ’1 lie 
.se.iched the o|x'iimg sermon, nntl the Rev, lh. iiiiiilameiital prineiplc of the government is, thut 
Rodgers, of New York, was circled lo the office ol" all the congregations of members of the church 
Moderator, or President Among the curhrsi | enii'iitiitr.culIccliYfly,one Hitirch; that a majority 
erasures ot the assembly was a resolution to pro- j should always govern, mid that, to attain this us 
veutr the plans which had originated in the pri- 1 nearly as possible, there should lie the successive 
o.o 'v SviKsl, of sending preachers to the destilufe j representation of the people m the sessions, pres- 
i iris of the States. es|HVully to the frontiers, and | livlrncs, synod*, and usseinhly. The officers of 
o provide lor the pro(>er education of jioor young , the church consist lirst ol the clergy, who are cut 
ucii designed tor the ministry- The convsjxm- j an entire parity of rank, and are muni d iiuhseri- 
I. nee with oilier churches, Kiilwtantiully presb\te-J minutely Hi.-hops, Pastors, Miim tern, Pnshytcrs, 
•i.in, was extended , and at this lime it is mam 1 mid l-iliii n, which lilies are siipjsiseil to he syno- 
jiim-1 not only with various Ixxlicsof lltnl dcscriji-! minoii* in the New Testament The second 
ion in this country, but with some of the Protest- j c/uss of officers are Riding kbit rs, eom|Kiscd of 
ml churches of Euro lie. | laymen, Reeled by the menilsTs of a church from ■, 

In IhlO oeeurred the secession of the Cumber-1 their own number,an their representatives lo scriji 
and Presintery, which now constitutes an hide- conjointly with tin- Minister in such pnitself lit* 
lendeni body, as is detailed under the projier spiritual duties, other than preaching, us they may 
ic-itl in the laxly ol this dictionary lx* qualified to [x rlorm; amt to lx* connected with 

It was mutually resolved by the General Sknod him in the spiritual goverimu’iil of the churches 
if the Associate reformed Chiireli, and the Gene- as in admitting, trying,und disciplining iiicmbcrs 
\d Assembly, in the year lWJl, to rflect-o union When i leclcif, they un 1 publicly ordained by the 
if the, twoeliurehes; uslhey were undistinguished miiaister, mid with him e/uiqsiw the session 
•xcept Ivy name and polity. The funds of the ! Deacons are the third grude, and are entrusted 
•vy nod were transferred to the treasury of the As-j with the rare u> the inemlx-rs who si and in iuxmI 
■cmhly, and the theological semiiniries of the two j of tenqsir.tl assistance, or are entirely dependent, 
•hurche* were consolidated. The Synod corn- on account of age and infirmity, on the. church 
irehendei] five presbyteries and thirty-i wo minis- for ni.iiiitenanee: these u rP chosen m I be same 
ere, niiu-teen of whom were in favour of, and tiur < iqmmer us ruling elders, and in most churches are 
een i>p|x>seil to the union: hut several of thi 1 latter i the same individuals. It would m cm, however, 
illerwards nervdvsl, though some of the < hurelies that tins practice is a departure fnun the strict 
fill exist under their old name and government definition ol the duties of Killers and Deacons, 

111 the article Prmhyturiuna, nn outline is given which are in the standards Irnited as distinct of- 
•1 tlie arguments ujxm which tho principles of , flees, the former lieiog designated ns rulers in spi- 
bts form of ecclesiastical government is founded, ' ritual affairs, whilst to the latter is specially eoift- 
v ( lh Mime account of the judicatories*»f the rji- i mended the cure of the poor, with a stiggestion 
ionai {hutch of Scotland. The particular* of the ' that (hey should manage nil the temporal concerns 
yrtem ate detailed, in the * Form of Government, of the rntireh. Those I’regby Uria/i congregations 
nJ Directory for the worship of God,’ which are j therefore which have no deacons, run scmcelv lie 
upended bo the Confession of Faith, larger and ; said lo gdlicre to the primitive model of their 
ihorter Catechisms, framed by tlte Westminster i church The sciiilnr business ofehurehes is now, 
VSScmblv, in 16-13-!*, ratified by the General j generally, in the hand* of Truxiws, who are not 
Assembly of the Churrh of Scotland in Irilfv. and; rerpiircd to lx* eommuniealing nwinfsTH of the 
•rmally adopted by tlye Syfioil of Fhiladclplua, in cluireli r J’he nunilxr of elders is to lie dcU'rmineil 
TiP. In May. 1785, after the revolution, these by the v^mts of each c.hureh; tlioir wftiice is per- 1 
tandSrd* .were revised, a portion of the'rules pefuul, but the exercise ol it* functions may ceiwi; 
••t&r adajrted to the condition of the American when the officer become* disabled frorriarting; anil 
Ijurch, and some inconsiderable alterations made Iks is liable to deposition for BiiiMonduafflr heresy, 
i tlis eonfosnon and catech'Sms. With tlb'w < iflicially they a*e equal in rank to ininwters, all 
lodiftcotions, the hook was adopt/*! as the eon- Iteing alike jiresbyters; the only distinction being, 
lilutfop oNhe church, subject tofortla-r alteration that some atf*,eonsidered more fitted for the duties 
y .the Assembly, upon the angjirstion of not less Of pnxtchtng and aduit j dale ring tlte ordinances. 



f ° PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH C 1N THE UNITED STATJES. j . 

A Prinbytery i* a liody arfhpoged of several thousand dollars, and the business waa under th 
|tn^nyb*ni, viz. of all the ministers, and one ruling control of <f standing commitjeejof initefis. It 
chief. from each church in a certain limit, over IHKi the whole dirqftion'waa-vtatcd in a Board o 
whom it keep* a general oversight. Its jitrisdie- Missions, who liave now upwards ot two hunt! re 
lion is that of an 4}>pellate judicatory to the wn- fninistrro tupjxirled by their funds, nettled lor «■ 
Mims', mid has original authority /)»er them, as months Or u sear in the most needy qiurta of th 
fliev have over the churches It has also the ex- j Ignited Slates. About forty-five thousand dollui 
elusive [lower of examining and licensing candi- I were contributed by the churches in lhdil-dO lu 
ibite< (iir the ministry, ordaining ministers, au- j missionary nurjssM's, including uliout thirteci 
inuri/.ing their transition front one church to thousand dollars lor the Hoard of Miksimm. am 
a not Iw, and' resolving questions of doctrine or I the siilsM'iijifions to the American Hoard ol Coin 
discipline submitted to them They ure rrsjmn- I mmsumers tor Foreign Missions, in which tha 
siMV* to the Synod, » convention of minister* and ! hranali of the ^uissionury operations of the Aum-iii 
ridel's, delegated from the presbyteries of a certain bly is now merged. 

district; it receives appeals from their dn isuais, The [H-eiiniary lilt ids for the education of indi 
n V|CIVH their riH-or da, erects new presbyteries when gent candidates tor the rmrustry has reqcivei 
»*f>iressarv, and suggests to the l Seneral Ass* inhly rontemjinniiienuB attention: and in 181!* this husi 
such nicnsur«‘H as are supposed to require legisfo- ness was coinnAitcd to u Board of Education 
tion. * which has now ut least sixty U'lieliciuries in vari 


la the (Jenend Assembly, all the churches are 1 ous stages ol pupillage. hex lliou-und i lollsr 
represented by delegates, Isith ministers mid elders, { wen- eolleeted lor tlus ho.inl,aud one himdri d um 

* railed commissioners, nji[iniiitrd annually by the j twenty thousand dollars for kindred so< k ties^u 
liresliyleries ltistlielin.il court of iv|i|ie:d and i iKgq-dO 

reference, reviews th? proceedings of tlie Simula, In 1«10 the Assembly resohed to ertahlish i 
add )ia* a generalsU|STinlendence of theeoneerns 'Theologieal Seminary. At that time there wen 
of the church, of which it is the organ. Tlu» hotly Jour liundr* 1 ' ’ongivgatioim without a minister 
meets iiniiimlly in Philadelphia; its sessions con I'lie hn-atinu . as subs* qucnliv lived at I’nneetoii 

• liime usually lor about two weeks. In ii-ilit* there ' in ,\ew Jcr t v, and the nintitution was openci 
were one hundred and seventy live commissioners, j then? in August, lHlvl The average intmU-r ol 


tiirtv of vvliorn were eiders, liesrdes ten delegates 
from corresponding lashes, who arc entitled tq 
delils ruto»hut not to vote. At that tuna there were 
in itsentmevion 11* By nods, US presbyteries, 1711 
ministers, 'ilfiH congregations, T2S candidates (or 
tne iiiinistry, and ahmit 17comhuiiucants 
eigafi iii lulls, ill ut I Til hi iutu nls were lni|itisi d in the 
Year The pro|Kirty of the Assemhly is hr the 
hand* of eighteen trustees, who were incorjxirutcd 
hy the legislature of lYiinsvlvunia, in 17!*!*. 

The Assembly have ulwayx provided in some 
measure for the supply of missionaries in our own 
rouiilrv, and early in this century established a 
school for the iiiHtruciion of the children oft ‘focro- 
kee Indians in Tennessee The annual cX|iei)«c 
foi ifce support of missionaries was then about four 


xludcntsis.il out one hundred urn! thirty Twenty 
\ three H>'holaishi|M have been endowed, in Liu 
) |>nm i)iid smnot ijjT'.loOOe.ivh. tor lhe-.ii[,|Hirt ol fhai 
; number otstudi nts, who arc uiuilih- to [my tort hi i 
: education ; and funds lor tluce prole.soidiijie. of 
.■*'i'i,(HIO earli, aie accumuluting Another semi 
nary was founded hy the Asscuihlv in I Kg.7, a, 
Allegheny town, near Pittsburgh, m Penney Iv until 
There are several ol hers which tire supported an< 
; governed iudcfiendently, hy various Sy taxis. I 
should lie nieutioncii that all the institutions eon 
mvted with the Assembly, are supported bv m> 
hmtarv routrihulions; and 1 that, cohsequently 
their efficiency und permanence ure dependent 
wholly, ujxm the unnuul continuance of indi vidua 
suppiirt. 
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THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH; COMPRISING THE 
ASSOCIATED METHODIST CHURCHES. 

By a distinguished Member qf the Church. 


,Tue |>olitv of the original Wesleyan Methodist 
Societies rested u|Mn the principle. Unit I heir 
illu-tnou* l’ouuder hud Ihc right to ordain every 
thing, and to control every pnucher and member 

• ot hiii sorietii-H, in all matters of u prudentnl 

character * 

A« he himself states. lie had the exclusive (Hover 
to np|siint when, and where.and how. In* nm ,e- 
tic.i should meet, and to remove those \v ho.se lives 
-howed th.it they hud no desire ‘to tlee from the 
wrath to eoinc 1 And thin power renunned the 
.aim', whether the jieople meeting togi ther, were 
ruelve hundred or twelve thousand 
J1 1 i xerriM'iia Hiinilur power over the preachers. 

" Toup|Kiuileneh of theta', when where, and hiev, 
to labour, and to tell any if I suvv c.TUne, ‘ I do not 
ili'Hire >our help any longer ’ " 

Most of the members of those Societies were 
memlvTs of the Church of England, some were 
memhers of the dissent mg chur- hes. Mr Wesley 
was a minister of the Church of England, and ns 
such he died. With very lew exeeplinns, Ins 
preachers were laymen. lie was their tutor and 
govenior. Jle was the patron of ail the Metho¬ 
dist pulpits in England and Ireland for life, the 
solo right of nomination being vested in him 
by the deeds of settlement. lie wastho patron 
of tks Muhodist societies in America; and is ac¬ 
knowledged by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
a* it-, founder. That he is the author of the 
Epi'Copiicy n f that chuTch, is (mentioned bv some, 
for the following reasohs, as well os many others: 
1. It was not until some years after the institution 
of Kjii«co|sicv,((7*1.) that Mr Wesley s authority 
was alleged as its basis; hut, without any men¬ 
tion of Mr. Wesley, the itinerant preachers de¬ 
clared iii their first Minutes ’—“ We will form 
a ourselves into an Episcopal Church Ac.” 2, Mr 
Weslcv alleged no other authority in himself to 
ordain ministers, but his right an u presbyter . 1 . 

■ HeNileinnlv forliade Mr. Anbury to assume the 
title of bishop 

The Con fere nee by whom the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church was founded, was composed of 
ijinerafU preachers only, who assumed to them¬ 
selves the same jlowers which Mr. Wesley had 
exqjcised over the societies; making their veill 

• tlie only vide of the church. 

Some of tlie first symptoms indicat ive of dis- 
saHstaction with the new economy .were evinced by 
|hfee prcjeherH themselves, who were soon marie 
to know the powers of the episcopacy. On no 
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I question have they been so equally divided* Ne 
I changes, however, have lieen effected. Tho epis¬ 
copacy still niaiiitainsits prerogatives jn their or* 
| ginul integrity. 

| In Hv.’l, memorials and petitions, from many 
jseciinns of the church, were presented to the 
, General Coulcrence, complaining of the govern- 
j nii'ul being so constituted and administered, as fa 
{ exclude tlie local pr , aeherH ( and the hty-meinhers 
iJ’rom every sort ol partieipiition in tlu-ir own 
j"nverimient, as Methodists Some of these peti- 
| Hotter* wen’ Hatisfied with the plea of expediency; 
hut I be moil of them took the ground of right. 
AH oj them craved a representative form ofgoverq- 
mi n(. The e,inference replied, that limy knew 
no su»h rights.” nor did they “conipreheiiiH^ny 
such pm lieges " 

I-’roui that tune the controversy assumed a new 
charm ler It was viewed as itinerant j tower 
ugnm-t rhurdi rights. Therefore, as soon ou tho 
general conference hud risen, it meeting of nriv- 
■fe-'s*! reformers was held; some of tin- lueinliers 
of which had U'cn distinguished nietiiliers of the 
recent conference. The continuance of the is-riodi- 
cal was resolved U|sm, “for file purpose of giving 
the MethiHhst community a suitable opportunity 
to cuter upon a calm arid dispassionate examina¬ 
tion ot the subjects in dispute ” In order to ascer¬ 
tain and increase the numla»r of reformers, union 
societies were formed. These measures were the 
causes of considerable persecution, and in softifl 
places of excommunications. Secessions imme¬ 
diately followed The eXjielled anil tho seccdent* 
united, temporarily, under the “ General Rules” o 1 
John and t-hafles Wesley. 

In Novomls-r, 1*27, a General Convention of 
ministers and lay-dclegnteswu* held in the city of 
Baltimore; a meinoruu to the general conference 
to Is; held jn 1H2H was prepared, and a committee 
ajijKiinti'd to oresent it. This memoriul asserted 
the right of the churrli to representation. But. 
instead of any concession, the conference denied 
the right altogether; and, on the high pretension 
of divine tjght, claimed for the. itineracy tlie aaum 
exclusive and unamenable nowera of making ami 
a/iministenng moral discipline, which they had 
from the beginning exercised. This tMks a death¬ 
blow to all hope on the jiart of the reformers; ami, 
therefore, at a convention held in Baltimore, No- 
vcmWr, 1H28, a provisional government, uruler 
the form of Articles of Association, waa adored, 
j to continue fot two years. -**?! 



1 THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 

TJie Ifttird convention "'was also^ield in Bnlti- 
mortvand continued its sessions from the 2d to 
the PJJd of Nuvemlier, 1H30. One hundred and 
twelve persons were elected as memliers, eighty- 
*ne of whom attended. A Constitutionand Form 
of Discipline were adopted*/ o 

“ PHKaMBLiK. 

“ Vf k, the Representative!! of tho Associated 
Methodist (.'hurdles, in goneriU convention as¬ 
sembled, acknowledging the Loud Jimi a < 'iiiimr 
as the null/ Ui:ai> <it the L'hurch, and the word 
oftCInn at} the aiifficicnt rule oi faith and practice 
in all things («>crtaimii<i to godlim-i.,,; and l-eiug 
persuaded, that the representative torm oi 


fully 

church govirnncnt m (lie most M-nptuml, best 
Suited to our condition, and iiin-t congenial WLtll 
our views and lechie;, lelli.u-eili/eus with the 
saints and nl the ln-n-eliuid ot (tod, And, 
Whereas. .1 wrilli n <I'liHiIntiolJ, establishing the 
form of gov eminent, and ‘•eniring to I lie uum-iters 
and irteuilua's ot the t-mireli their rights and [him 
leges, is the hist m:. 'oj.ird ot i lna--li 10 IiIhtIv, 
We, th< rehire, Imsthi;' in the priteetioii of A 1 
mighty tioil, end aiti e< in the name and by the 
milI xm 11 s id our eoiistuuei.i-, do <$ld,nii and esia- 
ldle.il, and acn e to he eoverned le llie following 
element.11‘v pun. iples and eonslitutioii 
“it,' Ml 111 V I’ll 1 s.■ 1 1 "I 1 -i 

“I \ 1 hristuii <'Inin li i~ a-oi n t\of hehever-5 
in .list ('mu 1 , and is id divine institution 
■'ll I 'ni.r, r is t lie onh/ H 1. 11> of tiic I 'Imrcli , 
and the word ol (hid tin: only rule of faith and 

condi'i'l. , 

'“111 J\n person who loves the Lmin .lists 
T'lI'ysV, ■Hill 1 il u’V s . tile gospel o', I hid olli‘ S j,V lour, 
OW'Ill to lx- deprived ot . Iiuivli memtu'rship 
‘ IV Isverv ni'iii lias aiiiiedienahlo rigid to pri 
vate 11at ,r niclit in matters of religion and an 
1111 1 light to evpress his opinion m -m\ way 
whicli vvill not viol tie the laws of (rod, nr the 
rights ol his lellovv men 

“V t 'liureh t u.vls should he rmiilui ted on gospel 
lirineiph-H onlv , and no mmi-ter or iiiciiiIht should 
lie eieouinuuiiealt'il, oxtrpt lor immomlirv, the 
propagation of nnehrisii m doctrines, or lor the 
neglect of duties enjoined hv the word off uni 
“ VI The [Hist or il or ministerial oilire and duties 
are of divine appointment: ami all elder* ill the 
ehnreh of (iori nm equal; hut ministers are for- 
hidden to U> lords over (iixI’m heritage, or to imve 
dominion over tho faith of the saints. 

“ VI l The clxireh has aright to form and en¬ 
force such rules nml regulations only ns are in 
accordance with the holv Scriptures, and tuny la* 
necessary, or have n tendenev, to enrrv intoeffect 
the great system of practical Christianity. 

“VIII Whatever power mnv lie necessary to 
tho formation of rules and regulations, is inherent 
in tho ministers and memliers of the rhfirch; hut 
no much of that power may lie delegated, from 
time to time, upon n plan of representation, as 
thev* m.iv judge necessary ami jirojier. 

“IX It is theduty of ministers and memliers 
of the church to main tain godl incus, and to oppose 
atl moral evil. 

“ X. It i* obligatory on inmi«totaof the gospel to 
’ ‘•dthfid in the discharge of their pastoral and 
Vriul duties; and it is nlsa obligatory on the 
v to esteem ministers higluy for tlieir 
‘■ 0 , and to render them a righteous roru- 
' their labours. 


“ XI. T^e church ought to qpcure'to gll her of 
(icial bodies the necessary authority for the pur¬ 
poses of good government; but she has no right te 
£ reate onj distinct ot independent sovereignties. 1 ' 

On these principles, the CossTfrUTios and 
Fobm op Discih.im. arc founded. 

Article I. declares the title—“ The M ktiiooist 
Protestant Church, comprising the Associated 
Methodist Qhurches ” This title is deerticd suit¬ 
able, because this church repudiates ministerial 
supremacy, as (lid the Pro'estunls of the sixteenth 
ceiitfirv. 1 

Article 11. Fixes probationary privileges ami 
terms of membership, which do not difler from 
those in the Methodist F.piv o|ul I -linn h, except 
ns regarding “t|ie children ot our memliers, and 
those under their guardianship |" , .vho| shall lie re¬ 
cognized us eiijov nig proLitimi.irv privileg'e. and 
held us candidates fir mrinlicrship, and muv tie 
pot into eliisM's, ns sir Ii, with die consent ol their 
parents mid gunidi.ins “ 

Art III. l'rov ides for di i-ions of districts, cir¬ 
cuits, mid stations hv the repre-antnfives of the 
churches in ginerul <tnd annual eoiili renee« 10 
semliled 

Art 1 "On receiving rbiirches, &c" pro- 
Vides tli mode of receiving elmrcht-. into til*- 
I'cneral assfK'l.Uniii. did lies whit r unslilntes an 
illdivnlll d AssoCl iteil .Metlvndl-1 eluirdl, to int 
“ AllV lii'inlH’r of menders residing soltieienllv 
near each other to awiiil'li' -I it. dlv tin punli. 
worsliiji, and to tran-siet its t<-i 11 [s<i d I>u-.(ii< — 
mid provides for the division oi i hurdii -. ’ into 
smaller cnmpiitiifH or i/ ic<i «, tor the pnqio-o 01 
religious instruction and cdil'i'atinri " Via Imre), 
can lie continued in l onnevi'.ii with the general 
IhxIv, Imf hy roiifonnuig to the constitution and 
Isxik of discipline 

Art V Of" Leaders' Meetings " 

Art VI t^onsliti'ien quarterly conferences to 
Ire eom[H>sed of all the ministers, preachers, ex- 
horters, stewards, leaders, and trustees, provided 
the latter have also the qualification of full ctmrcfi 
nirmlrorship. This article also forbids the licensing 
of #nv one “to preach until he shall have been 
first examined, nml recommended bv a committco 
of five, composed of ministers nml laymen, chosen 
by the quarterly conference ’’ 

Art. Vll. Constitutes annual conferences, and 
declares their powers and dqtics. Thev are com¬ 
posed of equal mmiliers of ministers mid delegates 
The powers and duties of these Ixxlies are of the 
utmost iiM|xirtauce to the churches and the general 
connexion. They are vested with powers to elect 
a president annually; to examine into the official 
conduct of aH their meml'crs; to receive ministers 
and preachers. to elect to orders; to hear and 
decide on appeals, to define and regulate Itoundn- 
rics of circuits and stations; to station ministers, 
&c. To make such si avia I rules and regulrrfnns 
«« the peculiarities of their eonferenee districts 
umv require, not inconsistent withthpconstitution. 

Art. VIII. Provides for a general conference, 
to consist of an equal numlier of ministers and 
lavman, to ho chosen hy tho churches. No minis¬ 
ter is [icrmitted to have a seat in this l*ody but by 
election of the ministers and laj men. So that tJM> 
memliers of this Ixxly will he. indeed, the.repre¬ 
sentatives of those for whom they logislnte. .Vo 
one will have a seat in virtue of li» own right, r*d>- 
of ordination, nor ministerial order, nar office. 



THE METHODIST PROTESTANT *HUfeCH. 


Arif IX. -Dmaqes the power* of the geueref 
conference to be, ' 1 To inultfi rule* and regula¬ 
tions ” It is the supreme legislature ot the 
church. . * . • 

Art. X. fumswtsof “ Restrictions on the legis¬ 
lative assemblies." including the general and an¬ 
nual conferences. 

“ 1 No raie shall lie passed which slfctl con- 
lravent**any law of God. 

2 No rule shall lie passed winch shall in¬ 
fringe the right of suflrage. eligibility to olliee. 
or the righu mid privileges of our miraslerr,, 
preachers, und meinliers. to an impartial Irial In 
committee, and of an up}>enl, os provliled by tins 
ron,.yt utii m, 

'• 3 NO rule diull lv passed infringing t lie lik-riv 
of sjieech, or ot the pr**- : but for every abuse of 
lik'ily the olh oder almll lie dealt With fl* til other 
eases oj indulging sinlul Words and tempers 
1 t N’t> rule, i \eepl i! lie founded mi the link 
Scriptures sh.il lii- p.jsM i|^ aulhiiiistiig the expul¬ 
sion .it am minuter, pn a- her < r iiiemin r. 

p.is-cd, appiopriallfig tile 


,im pui|iOM except Ibe 


of God, or tile indulgence in «inful wonR*u>t 
tciiqx'rs, shall subject the ollemWr to admonition 
and if persisted in, after repeated uduiotiili9hs, tc 
expulsion. , 

“ 3. For praiehinj^irdisseminating unserljiturul 
doctrines, aiming ffle essential interests of the 
Christian system, ministers, preachers, and niriti- 
Ivrs shall fa' liable to mlimmitioil ; nisi, if ineor- 
ngible, to cxputtiiun. Provided alwnvs, that no 
minister, preachers or momk>r shall lie y. | wiled 
for disseminating matters <i| opinion aloue. except 
they Is'Sltehlls iirccondcmued by the Will'd <itifeuul. 

“ 1 . All officers of the i burell s^dl %.• llllhle tv) 
removal trvmi office, lor mal administration 11 

Art XIV. - /Mr ,! o/ i, ■< J Atinislei* 
and Ml mhn -—1 In all tases of aecusatiuOl 
against aimm-ler. preaehi r. of memhei, tin" uc- 
ctwrd shafl lx* fmniched hv the projsT aullioriftea, 
with a t >>pv ol the < li.ug.- mid s|H'eilie.i(ioiis, a,t 
least tvw lily da\s |x j loic the time appointed for 
the trial ■ unli -- ibepotics coin eined pri tor going 
into 11 i.iI on sliuilii notice The aeen ed shall 
b i\e tin' i< dil <i! i Ij i , !e , i", , « |i,.’ prmli ge ol c.v- 
1011111 'hi' \v illics-.c- ,it the tunc ,,f Inal, and of 
m ik 1 1 1 _r his <li i. m i in |*'p.eii oi b\ r •*] iti ■.I'lilntive , 
plovnled Mich |i |ili s< nt.llivr be a lie mis r ol the 
e!mr< li 

‘J No 1111111>- 1 • r or |>n .n her eh.ill be < xpolled, 


’ r -> i 


or ib j rin b oi i In 

,1011. 1 1 o 11vv it,mill .ill Illll. 
mill 


rivn i'i 
uli.d In 
a mini -n 

.a 


oi mini,>.(ei nil 
ll Is'loli ,1 . .Dil¬ 
ls or pr. aclici's, 
In rs, to (lie . n 
ii.niisti is to tbo 


v o rub shall l>e 
Ituil- of tlie . Iinrcli li 

soppiot oi iti mmi-tiv, tii. it wives, widows, nnj 
elnl.li. i the pio'imhiiii of edit, ilion and no; 

Sion- ibe dilluM-Di of iisi'tu) knowledge, the in- 
et-s.rv > v|s'iises con-ipn in on uss. liibhng the 
(..lit. renc. s .mil tin ri In t oi the |s«ir 

" ij No higher order ..I ministers shall Is; an- 
tin ri-. d lb.in tli.it ot ei,i. r 

• 7 No rule sh.il! In p,i >M'd In .'ilmlish all t/lieii lit 
itmer.int mnicUiv. or to authorise (ho iiunu.d tvm- 
li"' ii i n to station their ministers and preach* is 
long, r th.ui three years successively in the some 
< iron, t, and two years successively' in tho same 
station 

“n No changes shall bo made in tile relative 
proportions or eom|ioneiit j«*rts of the general or 
nnmi.il eonli-reliees ’’ \ 

Art XI. - Declares how {iresident* of nniuiai 
conferences shall Is- elect* d tlnir time of wrvn e 
and duties. The term is one year; the same |ier- 
ttoTt may lie chosen tor three successive ye,»ra. 

The *lulies of ministers, as ] stators, &c , und ot 
other otlicers of the church, are defined. 

Art XII Declares the right of suffrage, and 
eligibility to office 

11 1 . Every minister and preacher, and every 
white lav, male member, in full coinmutnoii and 
fellowship, having ntlpinrd to the age of twenty- | l,.r a representative to tin- g. nerul cnnlrreis'c. The. 
one ve’irs, slutll l<e entitled to vote in all rases. | delegates thus chosrn simll uiM-mblr' at the plueo 

“ 2. Every minister and preacher, and e.vcrv 
vdiit'-. lay. male mci.vlsT. m lull communion and 
fellowship, having attaimd to tin* ugc of twenty 

full 


ol y mi Iblee to to 
1(1,d Ibe wjilt of appi.il till p'. 

*11111'! l|llltt< I ■ V Coot. M'll'-i • Iju 

cie-uiiio ..film d i out. o mi r ^ 

“ .‘I, jvo in. mb. r *b d! Im’ expelled or deprived of 
chm^li pi iv.le.r. ?. v.. t (i,'' 1 1 .oi imp'll ,vi| ti ml before 
a i oiiUmtti < o. ton i of moi*. li*. member*, or lie- 
tore tin si* let v oivvlti.fi In ii< ii member, as (ho 
in i list') mu / r> ipnio and (lie 11 ■>;. t. *? nil appeal to 
tlx i n-.mng <|iiiiit. iiv toiifi o n<#, but no eoni- 
liiiMee mull wiio i.iuvll ll.f e - if■ on the first trial, 
xh.iM sit on (tie ap|*.il; and ail appeals simll ho 
filial ” 

Art XV. “ ue Jmtu bn y — 1 , Wlteii- 

e\< r ,i m.i |..rit ■. ol all t lie ilium >1 * .ml. renet s shall 
officially .all tor a ju.li. i.il d.. enon on an\ rule or 
lift ot (lie iiehor.i) i olilcreuee it shill be the fluty 
ot eaeli mid every .inuu.d .out, o iue to appoint, at 
da next m ssinti. one pidci.d <b |."jale, having the 
wW <|lliillfict.lb.its ol cli'Mbililv ns :irr reipured 


five yesrH, and having Isa n in full rnemUTship 
two years, shall !>e eligible a* a representative in 
the general conference. 

“3. No |iersoii simll lie eligible as n delegate to 
th%^irinual conference, or as a steward, who lias 
not attained to the age of twenty-one years, and 
who is nut a regular communicant of this church. 

“ 1. No minister shall l>c eligible to the office of 
presiijcnt of an annual conference, until he shall 
■have faithfully exerew*;d the office of elder two 
years ” 

■ -Art. XIII. Judinary Principle *.— 1. All of¬ 
fence# condemned by the word ot God. as k ing 
efficient to exclude n per-«n from tfie kingdom ol 
Aacc and glory, shall subject ininisters, pnaclicrs, 
■and member*, to expulsion from the ehureh. 

“2. The neglect of duties required by the word 


where the general lonforencc In id its lust session, 
(in the second Tuesday in May following tlusir 
ap]siintiuent. 

11 2. A majority of the delegati s shrill constitute a 
quorum; and if two llurds of all present judge 
said rule or act of the general conference uncon¬ 
stitutional, they shall have jkjwi r to declare the 
same null and void. 

“3. Every decision of the judiciary shall bo in 
writing, rind shall lw jmblnbed w the j/eriodical 
liclonging to this church. After (he judiciary 
shall hav#! fs*rlormed the duties assigned thorn N 
iIum constitution, tlx ir jaiwers shall ceoac; anurw 
other judiciary shrdl l»- created until after the 
session of the slice*" 'mg general eonfirenea;, 

“ Resolved, 'J'haf thl* judiciary triboftal provided 
for by the 15th article ot the const it uliofi of this 
church, shall jiubltsh as well the reasons of (heir 
opinion upon the part or provision of the eon 
lion supposed to have licen coutraveufsiouaty, 





v TH^ MF?lrHODlST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 

AVtifir laws, provision ortirovisionf, considered to' and candiJfeflection and discussion; 1 add which 
jt> unconstitutional, together with their decision.” is based, os is believed, on toe clearest principles 
A/t. XVI. “ Special call qf the General Con- of the nayiral and religious rights of man. The 
fcrence. —I. Two thirds of the whole number of amoral .regulations have also been carefully and 
he annual conferences, shad have power to call studiously framed in view of the presents and au- 
t(iecial meetings of the geticral conference. thority of the sacml canon, anu will be found, 

“ 2. When it shall have lieen ascertained that it is also believed, to be sustained by that high 
wojhirds of the annual conferences have decided sanction.” 

n favour of such call, it shall Le the duty of the 1 , ^ 

^residents, or a majority of them, forthwith to dc- The Articles of Religion, means of grace, pufi- 
ugimtc the tinny and place of holding the same, lie and social, are I he same in this church, as in 
H>*> to give due notice to all fhe stations and cir- the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Fonuu- 
•uitH.” ,l laries of Baptism and of ordination, are altered in 

Art. XVlf. “ Provision for altering the Con- some particulars, so as to suit the new economy, 
■tit ulion. —1. T^ie General Conference shall have the former of which is adapted to a probationary 
mwer to amend any part of this constitution, ex- lelation of children; and, the latter recognizing 
■opt the second, tenth, and fourteenth articles, hy no imposition or hands but iti tfie ordination of 
Making such alterations or additions, as may be deacons mid t'lders. 

tvommeruled in writing, by two thirds of the As tins ehun h has no new religious or moral 
rvhole number of the annual conferences, next | doctrines, prod s*-,d to lie found m the scriptures, 
ireeeding the sitting of the general eonlerenee. | to oiler to the public, but rests its pretension" to 
”2.'The second, tenth, anil fourteenth articles of j favour on the ground common to all orthodox do¬ 
lus constitution shall !ki unalterable, except by a ' nominations ; its superiority as a Methodist com- 
rcnorul convention, called lor I lie special purpose, j niimtty i an In 1 argued only in v iew of its govern- 
ly two thirds of the whole numls r of the annual Jim nt A ml in this view it is stated, 'that in a 
■oiiferciiooH, next preeeiltng the general fouler ^'eountrv stingm-lied 1>\ repre-entation and con- 
■nce Which convention, and all other enliven- i federat; it is ol the htglu st imiwrlunee that alt 
ions of this church, shall Is* constituted and ( the soe nos and associations, religious, literary, 
looted in the same manner and ratio .is prow-rilic.! or of v nalevt r eharaeter, winch have risen under 
hr the general conference, When a general the fo-'eimg care, and receive the continual pro- 
ainveutioa is called by the annual colil'm necs, it j tectum, of its civil institutions should, as lar as cir- 
ilinll HUtiersctlc the assembling ol the general eon- ! emnstatiecs will ailmit, lie organized U|sin prmci- 
erence for tliat |s’riisl, and shall have power to pies of equality and mutual confidence, and in 
liHohnrgo all the ilutius of that I wily, m addition ! respectful reference to the umli-puled excellence 
d the particular object for which the convention [ anil value of those institutions.” If this reasoning 
ihalHtavc been assembled, n . ln> incontrovertible, of how inconceivably more 

*• U'/terras, It is declared bv this eouvention.thnt ini[>ortuncc is it for churches to conform to the 
vhutever lmvvrr mny Is 1 necessary to the forma- precepts, principles, and examples of the New 
ton of rules and regulations, is inherent m the Testament, wliieh forbid nil masterdom on one 
ninisters and members ol the church ; ami that so lyvnd and all servitudeonthc other in the relations 
nuch of that power may be delegated from time ov! ministers ami inemtiers of Christian churches, 
o time, u|wn a plan of representation, as they may The Methodist Protestant Church is, at present, 
udge proper; therefore, Resolved, that all powers composed of churches and socu ties in sixteen of 
tot delegated to the rcsjsvtivo official bodies of these United States, and in Lower Cunoda 
he Methodist Protestant Church by this enliven- There arc thirteen unnunl conference districts- 
ion, are retained to said nuilisters and members.'’ Vermont, Boston New York and Lower (,'anada, 

t - Gennessee, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 

The convention deemed it matter of unspeak- East Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee "Geor- 
ible joy and gratitude, that, under the control and gta, Alabama, and Ohio, districts; including 
llessing of Almighty God, the delilx-rations wera some thousands of members—the numbers not 
jrought to so favourable an issue. The church is being yet ascertained—and about 100 itinerant 
tow sacredly confederated, in virtue of bii mstru- preachers, and some three hundred, perhaps, not 
nent witich had been the result of much intense itinerant, in the strict sense of that term. 
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BAPTISTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ttis U a numerous anil respectable Ixxlv of 
Christiana, extended oxer every slate, nml em- 
bracing under the various branches of one general 
denomination, about three huinlnx) thousand com¬ 
municant* Their ecclesiastical communities are 
divided into churches, associations, and state con¬ 
ventions Churches only are considered compe¬ 
tent to the exercise of religious jurisdiction* all 
'other IkkIics Isung nothing more than advisory 
councils brought together to assist the ojn-ratnms 
and views of the churches The number of 
churenes in the Slates is somewhat more than 
4000, of associations. 900, ami of state conventions 
lj , The great body o( this denomination is Fill 
vmistic, and in doctrinal sentiment corrc-jMiiidi- 
witli the Presbyterians. Their uiodo of eliureli 
government is similar tothnt of the Congregation 
alisls of JNew England, mid to the Inilejs iidenN 
of Great Britain. They ditfer from i.ll other de¬ 
nominations of Christians, in Is-heving and main¬ 
taining that no ursons are suitable candidates for 
the ordinance of baptism, except U-lievers in the 
Lord'Jos us (,’hnst, and that no nsslo of iidminu- 
tering it is right, except immersion m the mm\ 
of the Father, fjon, alid lloly Ghost Tiny dfl 
not admit that a knowledge of the ancient liui- 
guoges, of mathematics, and philosophy, is iiulis. 
pensahly roquisitc to the exercise of the ministerial 
Function They allow, however, the grout utility 
of learning as a qualification for usefulness in 
preaching; and encourage learned men with a 
liberality equal to that <>1 any other denomination 
The officer* which usually' belong to u church 
consist of a pastor, uud from two, to seven or nine 
deacons, according to the magnitude of the church, 
and its exigencies. Their ministers and pa “tor* 
are ordained with the imjs/sition of hands, liy a 
presbytery consisting nf any number more than 
two. Every candidate for ordination, however, 
must be. presented, previously approved, by the 
church of which he is a member. All candi¬ 
dates for Imptisru are required to make a public 
declaration of their faith and religious experience, 
eith^ before the rhiirrh and congregation togi«- 
ther, or else in the presence of such members of 
the church a* may nave been especially appointed 
for such a puqxiec. In the transaction of business, 
both secular and spiritual, it is customary for all 
the members, male and female, to assemble, ap- 
point a chairman, have a cleric to keep a regular 
ttcanl of the proceedings, ami to allow a free dis¬ 
cussion and vote to every member present on 
evary 6ul>Ject. 

/5m Bassists of the United States had their 
•Drome nee merit with the earliest settlement of the 
country. Respectable portions of the colonial emi- 
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grution from England and Wales were of this 
laTRiiasion. They obtained a locution m Mushii- 
Hiusetts. New \ ork. New Jersey, Feunsylvuiiin, 
Virginia, and the t'arohmis, whilst the colonies 
were vcl in their iiiluntitie stale. Some of the 
first churches planted by them, are now nc.t l’ar 
loan two hundred years olilf In Boston. New 
\ork. L’hiliulelphia, iitnl Charleston,S Baptist 
j'liurclie* wi re established find flourishing long 
jU-furc tli<‘ American revolution The same was 
the eu a- in New Jersev, Virginia, and the other 
slates Their doctrines rind discipline were con¬ 
sonant with (lie views uud usages of their English 
iuiJ Welsh predecessors; and ill most eases they 
still retain the same peculiarities. The lMiihnlel- 
phtu associanon was one of the very first instances 
of union among the churches by menus of a regu¬ 
lar drlrgntiofi ; and tins I tody adopted, ns live basis 
<it its union, the t 'onfi'ssion of Enith and 1’lHlf 
of f'hi#i'h I hseiphne set lortli by a convention of 
Baptist ministers in and about London, ill the 
year 1(119 Although this formulary has not been 
officially recognized by the great body of the de¬ 
nomination, yet il« doctrinal tends are generally 
regarded as ioruuug the prevailing creed of the 
whulia At first tl«<\ immbi r of ehurehes was 
small • but they were r a pally increased by the vi¬ 
rions branches which grew out of the parent stis k 
in many eases entire associations have Itecn 
mostly formed fiom one church, which, as tho 
molls r iiislilntion, has stood forth, venerable ana. 
happy, amid her surrounding daughters. 

In the struggle for American inde|K’ndenee the 
Baptists were distinguished for their firm, consist- 
en*‘ and is-rsevering patriotism Many of then 
ministers tisik an active part hi sustaining the ro 
volufioiiary cause, lioth by actual services in th 
camp and by the influenre of their animated and 
patriotic exhortations. Lils-rtyhad no friends morn 
genuine and decided It is saiil tliul the late Mr. 
Jefferson avowed, that he took his first impressions 
of a purr republic from tlie simple organization 
and government of a small Baptist church which 
was in the habit of meeting for the, transaction of 
business in the ncighliourhood of his early resi¬ 
dence in the state, of Virginia It is certain that 
no people was over more impatient of domination, 
whether c^il ot ecclesiastical. Tiling disclaim the 
rights and pretensions of all judicatories ailrl CT p&t 
tribunals; and admit no other authority in deter¬ 
mining matters of controversy, whether in doc¬ 
trine or discipline, than the simple Bible, without 
note or comment. Tho great mas* of 4bem are 
agreed in the vjewa which they form of the word 
of Grsl. Their preachers are generally accustom¬ 
ed to deliver their sentiments, extemporaneously, 
2 P 
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and' very often with fettle or no premeditation. 
ThfcConaequerfee is, that their punlic address** 
are crude and desultory, and too often devoid of an 
instructive unction. In cases, however, where 
study and education haven been (added, Baptist 
preachers are equal to thos£ of any other denomi¬ 
nation. 

'i*he Baptists of the United States began to 
turn their attention to the wotn of foreign mis¬ 
sions about fne year 18 M A ntenor to this, little 

(sad lieeu attempted by them m missionary work 
Stfrerul societies at the north and south bad sent 
teachers'and missionaries among the native Indian 
.-SMheiJ; but with very limited suecess The new 
states, also, had hern made acquainted with Bni>- 
#* list prijlciples by means of those devoted and self* 
denying men, "who left their homes, and went 
forth to proclaim a erucilied'Saviour among the 
inhabitants of the frontier regions But nothing 
like a concentrated olfort look place till May, IHl-£, 
v.’lteri delegates from various states met at Phila¬ 
delphia to concert measures (in - the propagation of 
tile gospel in the Butman Umpire, and among the 
lndmri tribes in the I huted States. Thweoineu 
tion embraced most of the talent and intelligence 
of the denomination, and it was expected would 
exert a jsiwerful inJluence in bringing the whole 
body to act together in the great enterprise of love. 
But this did not prove to t<e the ense; onvl at the 


present tinft it is not proh&bjf that -one Italf the 
denomination are r/>raially engaged in promoting 
the spread of the gospel m distant lands. The 
♦onventirm, too, which meets tricnninlly, is sujr- 
[xirted Hy no more than the thuiking, the pious, 
nnd the intelligent. 

A htemry institution, called the Columbian Col¬ 
lege, was commenced at the City of Washington, 
under the patronage of this convention; which, 
however, in‘the year lKxJt!, resolved to discontinue** 
all connexion with the college, and to become a 
missionary I»hIv only. Since that period, various 
efforts hu' e been made to establish the college on 
a lirm basis, and to relieve it from its pecuniary 
embarrassments Alsiut onk hi wonm ttio^sasti 
noi.'.Aiis have been exjicnded in the buildings, the 
purchase of library, apparatus, arid other things 
connected with the college. At present there w 
a dent of thirty thousand dollars upon it Should 
it ever tie released from its debts, ami brought into 
successful <i|H-r.itiim. it mav prove an esKential Jie- 
neht to the denomination, by supplying a pjace 
Ibr the education of their youth, ami bv raising 
tile 6nii' ot literary Irolmg among them. The 
situation not surpassed by any other in the 
'Union. ' sidi-s this, Brown University in the 
state of 1 . ale island is a Baptist college. This 
is one of i’uv oliX'si and best seats of learning in 
tlie country. 
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EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


TMr Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States of America, conupenced its exist¬ 
ence before the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

It is confined almost exclueively to the Ger¬ 
man pipulatkm of our country, Its coiijjrega- 
ticTija are diffused over more than Imlf the Suites 
They arc found in the largest numbers in Penn¬ 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, Maryland, and ^jorth 
Carulinu. The nutnls-r of congregations him 
boon estitnated by those who have the most ac-*j 
curate information, at ultout oiie^thnusund; and 
of pastors and candidates for*'oung men li¬ 
censed to preach) considerably upwards of two 
hundred. 'J'here is connected with tins church 
a Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Adams 
county, Pennsylvania. 

This institution has two professors, alsnit filly 
young men in diflerent stages of preparation lor 
the ministry of the gospdfj’and a library of si* 
thousand volumes of moat valuable theological 
works. 

A Seminary edifice is in progress. It is hand¬ 
somely located on an eminence near the town 
of Gettysburg. Its dimensions an* one hurfiSfcil 
loot by forty. . 1 

Connected with the Theological Seminurynt 
Gettysburg, is a classical school or Gymnnsium 
t It lias rtt present two professors: a professor of 
languages, and one of mathematics, natural phi¬ 
losophy , chemistry, Ac. 

Many of the young men that design to study 
Divinity, receive their pFP)>aratory education in 
this Gymnasium, 

There arc Seminaries at I] art wick, in New 
York; at Canton, Ohio; and there is one like¬ 
wise under the patronage of the Symsl of South 
Carolina ami Georgia. 

At no jieriod since the devoted Dr. IJenrv 
Melchior Muhlenl>erg raised the Lutheran stand 
anl in America, which took place in the year 
17KI, "has the Lutheran rhureli in the T'riin-d 
States been in a more flourishing condition ahan 
it is at present. 

The doctrines of the Reformation are gene¬ 
rally held and promulgated by the rlr rgy, 

A spirit of zeal and activity has liecn awak¬ 
ened within a few years, and it is extending 
itaelf in every direction in the church, with the 
happiest results 

* The doctrine" of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church are, substantially, those of tHe coufessidh 
\ ot Augslmrgh. 

/Ene lioctrtne of the Trinity as held by those 
Jwno diflea from Arians and Socinians; a «ira- 
furious Atonement made by the passion and death 
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of Jesus Christ; the depravity oMtumaifc nature? 
the necessity of conversion produced by the Iloly 
Spirit; the resurrect jpn of the body; and a future 
state of rewards and punishments, eternal in their 
duration, may be spocifiid as the cardinal articles 
of its erred. ,, 

It differs from the disciples of Colvin, who 
teach that the atonement is limited to a jwrt of 
the human family; and froih those who, whilst 
they muintuin the universality of the atonement, 
represent the 1 )eity as applying it only to a cer¬ 
tain elect nunils'r; and professes mwe. (irmly to 
lielieve that < "hridt’s propitiation is for all men, ■ 
and that there is no arbitrary sovereignty dis- 
plnyed in the application of it. 

• Unconditional decrees oft «od in regard to the 
salvation ok men are rejected, nnd the salvation 
of man is regarded ns depending on his volun¬ 
tary mid lyilhreed reception of the gospel—hia 
damnation on its free and unconstrained rejecting. 

Tty* fswveriiiiee of the saints, as it is ordi-i 
nurily called, is not rewived as u doctrine of*thin 
chuodi. 

Pedolmptism is practised, and it is the priwail¬ 
ing usage, when the children thus liaplized are 
cajiidile ol Ising instructed, to teach them the 
principles of the Christian religion, and when 
thef arrive at a mature age, they an* more fully 
and systematically taught the doctrines and du¬ 
ties of the j*os|s'l, nnd are ndrnittcd to the Lord's 
sup|s*r if li-is deemed ndvisnhli* hy their pastor. 
Conversion is not considered indispensable to the 
purlieipntion of tliis ordinance. 

A sense of sin and desires to devote life to 
the ini|Mirtunt work of preparing for judgment, 
j are all that is ordinarily required. If any jiustor 
should think prop-r to pursue a stricter course, 
although it would lie an anomaly, it could be 
done. 

The gnvmiment of tin* Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States, in its essential 
features is Congregational or Indepmdent. 

Each congregation has a church council, con¬ 
sisting of elders and wardens, (or deacons ) They 
are ejected by the people. Their term of service 
varies in different, churches.’ They superintend 
the a (fairs of the ehureh, assist in trie service and 
manage the pecuniary concerns, fluty are the 
agents of the js'ople. 

Kvcryepistor is the bishop of his church. TW 
episcopacy is acknowledged but {tarochial. The 
jiarity of the clergy is strictly maintained. 

There arc district synods, which are eompoaed 
of the ministers of a particular distrait, and a hy 
representative from each pastoral charge. Theta 
Synods meet annually. They attend to what- 
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hfwvb is brought before them? They Ufne 
end Bsaert nopower but that which is advisory. 

The licensure of candidates, their ordination, the 
•ttapsoebn or excommunication of ministers, anf| 
matters that are transacted -by die clergy alone; 

Who meet in a ndnistet.om after the synoffioal 
business is finished. 

The connexion between- a pastor and his flock, 
is*'entirely voluntary; -with which the Synods 
and minwteriums have nothing to do. They 
can“nekher cjpato nor dissolve it. In this, as 
ip other cases, if consulted, they can gijv their 
< c6nmN& 

There are, in the United States, eight Synods 
and one confcigncc. Two of these are in renn- 
, sylvania, and contain nearly half the ministers 
and congregations:, so that Pennsylvania is the 
principal scat of Luthcranif>m in America. 

In addition to the district Synods, there is a 
general Synod. This body Was created fur the 
purpse of bringing together in fraternal Ixmds 
all the district Synods of the United States. 

In addition to this* it was intended to produce 
uniformity in all essential matters, and to cun-1 from time to time, that they have not forgotten 
centrate the energies of the whole church in Lthe Seminary r U Gettysburg. 
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such things as all were alike interested in. 

The Synods of Pennsylvania, New York, and 
North Carolina, were most active in the produc¬ 
tion of the general Synod. 

Tho Synods of Pennsylvania and New Yorl^ 
subsequentiy withdrew from it, or rofjisod to give 
it their sanction. 

It has been since sustained by a few of the 
•mailer Synods, with tho hope that the others 
Would ultimately unite with it. 

1 If is a dalcgatpd body, consisting of cleridd and 
lay members, appointed by the Synods that re¬ 
cognise it, in n fixed ratio. 

Tho Synods of Maryland and Virginia, of 
West Pennsylvania and North Carolina, are 
alone represented in this lxxly. 

Its meetings ore biennial. It has already adopt¬ 
ed some measures which will have an import- 
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ant inflnance on the wd&ie of thcnchtDeh. 
Amongst these, are the y^mh^aueat of rip 
Theologian Seminary at* Gettysburg, and the 
of a oofleetkm of hymns, in the Eng- 
_ re, of great exne fle rw e. 

The Lutheran Church in the United States 
has no connexion with the Lutheran Church in 
Germany; bat the genertu Synod, and some of 
the district Synods, mahrtafa> a fraternal corres¬ 
pondence frith distinguished brethren iti Gfen 
many. 

A deep interest was awakened a few yean 
ago for the church in America by the mission of 
the Rev. Benjamin Kurtz. This gentleman was ' 
employed to visit Germany for the purpose of , 
soliciting subscriptions for the Scmuiary A Get¬ 
tysburg. Every where he was received with the 
utmost friendship, and every where he found the 
greatest willingness to contribute. A largb 
amount of money and a very valuable collection 
of books were the products of this agency. *£he 
interest excited by it has nqf disappear!*!. There 
are still many proofs ftmusbed by tht 'donations 
of ttye brethren in Germany, that are transmitted 


There ore ■- this time two religious papers, 
devoted to Lutheran Church* in America. 
They are published at Gettysburg and Baltimore. 
One is in the English language, and tho other 
is German. Dr. Hazelius is the editor of the 
German Magazine, which is published monthly, 
itnd rite Rev. John G. Morris, of the Christian 
Observer, which is published semi-monthly. 
They are both decidedly Evangelical, and they 
may be considered as furnishing the most accu¬ 
rate information in regard to the church. 

. In some of the Evangelical Lutheran Churches 
in tho United States the religious services are 
performed in the German language exclusively. 
Ik others the services are both German and Eng¬ 
lish. In a few the English language is alone 
used. Many of the ministers officiate in both 
those languages. 


THE END. 










